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SCHEME  OF  SOUND  SYMBOLS 

FOR  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS. 


Note.— (-)  Is  the  mark  dividing  words  respelt  phonetically  into  syl¬ 
lables;  ('),  the  accent  indicating  on  which  syllable  or  syllables  tn& 
accent  or  stress  of  the  voice  isjio  be  placed. 


P 


Bound-sym¬ 
bols  em-  Representing  the  Sounds  as 
ployed  in  exemplified  in  the  Words. 
Respelling. 


Words  respelt  with 
Sound-symbols  and  Marks 
for  Pronunciation. 


a. .  .mate,  fate,  fail,  aye . mat,  fat,  fod,  d. 

а.  .  .mat,  fat . mat,  fat. 

d. .  .far,  calm,  father . . . .far,  kdm,  fd' ther. 

d.  .  .care,  fair . car,  far. 

aw.  .fall,  laud,  law  . . . fawl,  lawd,  law. 

e.  .  .mete,  meat,  feet,  free  . met,  met,  fet,  fre. 

e. .  .met,  bed . met,  bed. 

e. .  .her,  stir,  heard,  cur . . . her.  ster,  herd,  her. 

i  . .  .pine,  ply,  height . pin,  pll,  hit. 

1. .  .pin,  nymph,  ability . pin,  nlmf,  d-bil'l-tt. 

o. .  .note,  toll,  soul . not,  tol,  sol. 

б.  ..not,  plot . not, plot. 

6..  .move,  smooth . mov,  smoth. 

o.  .  .Goethe  (similar  to  e  in  her). .  .go'teh. 

ow.  .noun,  bough,  cow . nown,  bow,  how, 

oy  .  .boy,  boil . boy,  boyl. 

XL. .  .pure,  dew,  few . pur,  du,fu 

u. .  .bud,  come,  tough . bud ,  hum,  tuf. 

il.  .  .full,  push,  good . ful,  push,  gud. 

u. .  .French  plume,  Scotch  guid.  .plum,  gud . 


ch. .  chair,  match . char,  mach. 

eh...  German  buch,  Heidelberg, 

Scotch  loch  (guttural) . boch,  hi'  del-berch,  locfb^ 

g.  ...game,  go,  gun . gam,  go,  gun. 

j. ... judge,  gem,  gin . .juj, jem,  jin.  ^ 

k.  .  .king,  cat,  cot,  cut . king,  kat,  kot,  kut. 

8 _ sit,  scene,  cell,  city,  cypress .  .sit,  sen,  sel,  sit'i,  si'pres. 

*A...shun,  ambition . shun,  am-bish'un. 

th. . . thing,  breath.  .  .  .thing,  breth. 

tfft...  though,  breathe . tho,  breth. 

2...  .zeal,  maze,  muse . eel,  mdz,  muz. 

eh.,  .azure,  vision . azh'er,  vlzhl^n. 
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POTASSA— POTASSIUM. 

POTASSA,  n.  po-tas'a,  or  Potass,  n.  pot-as'  or  pofash 
[potassa,  a  Latinized  form  of  potash:  F.  potasse,  pot¬ 
ashes]:  the  Latinized  name  of  potash,  as  adopted  by 
chemists,  much  used  in  medicine.  Liquor  potassa,  IWor 
po-tas'se:  see  Potassium.  Potassic,  a.  po-tas'ilc,  con¬ 
taining  potash  as  part  of  the  compound.  Potassic  car¬ 
bonate,  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  potash. 

POTASSIUM,  n.  po-tas’si-um  [from  £pot-ashes,’  wood 
ashes  being  one  of  the  best  known  sources  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  the  metal]:  a  metallic  element,  many  of  whose 
compounds  have  been  known  from  antiquity,  but  which 
was  first  prepared  in  the  metallic  form  by  Davy,  in  1807, 
by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  potassium  hydrate — a  sub¬ 
stance  which  had  previously  been  supposed  to  be  itself 
elementary.  In  1808  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  showed 
that  the  hydrate  can  be  reduced  by  heating  it  with  finely 
divided  iron,  and  in  the  same  year  Curaudan  showed  that 
the  reduction  can  also  be  effected  by  carbon.  Several 
methods  of  preparing  metallic  potassium  are  now  in  use. 
The  best  known  of  these,  and  the  only  one  that  was  in 
practical  service  for  many  years,  consists  in  the  direct 
reduction  of  the  carbonate  of  potassium  by  carbon,  the 
reaction  being  carried  out  in  an  iron  retort  heated  to 
redness.  The  chief  products  of  the  distillation  are  carbon 
monoxid  gas  and  metallic  potassium,  the  latter  being 
volatile  at  a  red  heat.  The  production  of  potassium  by 
this  method  is  attended  by  more  or  less  danger,  not  only 
because  the  vapor  of  potassium  takes  fire  spontaneously 
upon  contact  with  air  or  with  water,  but  also  because 
under  certain  conditions  potassium  and  carbon  monoxid 
combine  to  form  a  black,  explosive  compound,  whose  pro¬ 
duction  has  caused  a  number  of  fatal  accidents.  The 
potassium  vapor  should  be  permitted  to  condense  before 
it  issues  from  the  neck  of  the  retort,  a  cooling  device 
being  provided  for  effecting  its  liquefaction;  and  the 
molten  metal  should  then  be  allowed  to  drip  into  a  re¬ 
ceiver  containing  petroleum  oil,  or  some  other  similar 
fluid  that  is  free  from  oxygen.  In  Castner’s  process,  the 
carbonate  (or  hydrate)  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  car¬ 
bon  and  finely  divided  iron,  or  with  carbon  and  a  metallic 
carbide,  and  the  reduction  is  effected  by  the  agency  of 
heat,  as  before.  A  considerable  part  of  the  commercial 
supply  of  metallic  potassium  is  now  produced,  however, 
by  the  electrolysis  of  the  melted  hydrate  or  chloride  of 
potassium. 

Potassium  is  a  lustrous,  silvery-white  metal,  brittle  at 
32°  F.,  but  soft  and  wax-like  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  It  melts  at 
about  140°  F.,  and  boils  at  about  1,250°  F.  (when  heated 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen),  its  vapor  being  green. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.87,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  lithium,  is  the  lightest  metal  known.  Its 
specific  heat  is  0.106,  and  its  coefficient  of  linear  expan¬ 
sion  (Fahrenheit  scale)  is  about  0.0000467.  It  conducts 
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POTASSIUM. 

electricity  much  better  than  mercury  does,  and  it  is  sol¬ 
uble  in  anhydrous  liquid  ammonia  (NH3),  forming  a  blue 
solution  from  which  metallic  potassium  is  again  deposited 
upon  the  evaporation  of  the  ammonia. 

Chemically,  potassium  has  the  symbol  K  (from  ‘kalium,’ 
the  Latin  word  for  potash),  and  the  atomic  weight  39.15. 
It  oxidizes  in  the  air  with  great  readiness,  a  freshly  cut 
surface  becoming  almost  instantly  covered  with  a  film  of 
oxid.  It  also  decomposes  water  vigorously,  uniting  with 
it  to  form  potassium  hydrate,  KOH,  in  accordance  with 
the  equation  K+H20=K0H+H,  hydrogen  gas  being 
liberated  at  the  same  time.  When  potassium  is  thrown 
upon  the  surface  of  water  it  floats,  and  the  heat  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  chemical  action  is  sufficient  to  set  fire  to 
the  liberated  hydrogen  and  to  part  of  the  potassium. 
This  experiment  is  a  favorite  one  in  the  lecture  room, 
since  it  is  beautiful  as  well  as  instructive,  the  flame  hav¬ 
ing  the  purple  color  that  is  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a 
test  for  the  presence  of  volatile  potassium  salts.  Potas¬ 
sium  never  occurs  in  nature  in  the  free  state,  but  it  forms 
an  essential  constituent  of  many  minerals,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  are  feldspar,  nitre,  and  carnal- 
lite.  It  also  occurs  in  the  animal  body  and  in  plants,  and 
in  remote  country  districts  its  carbonate  is  still  prepared 
(chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  soap)  by  leaching  wood 
ashes. 

The  potassium  compounds  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  great  importance  both  in  the 
laboratory .  and  in  the  arts.  Two  oxids  of  the  metal  are 
certainly  known,  and  others  probably  exist  also.  Potas¬ 
sium  monoxid,  K20,  which  is  the  oxid  that  is  understood 
when  ‘potassium  oxid’  is  mentioned  without  qualification, 
is  formed  when  thin  slices  of  the  metal  are  allowed  to 
oxidize  in  cool,  dry  air.  It  may  be  prepared  more  readily 
on  the  large  scale  by  heating  potassium  just  to  its  melt¬ 
ing  point,  and  then  leading  over  it  a  stream  of  air  that 
has  been  dried  and  freed  from  carbon  dioxid.  The  mon-. 
oxid  is  a  gray,  brittle  substance,  which  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  2.66,  and  melts  at  a  strong  red  heat.  It  has  a 
powerful  affinity  for  water,  with  which  it  combines  with 
the  evolution  of  much  heat,  to  form  potassium  hydrate, 
KOH.  Potassium  tetroxid  (or  peroxid)  is  formed  when 
potassium  is  burned  in  a  stream  of  pure,  dry  oxygen.  It 
has  the  formula  K204,  and  is  a  yellowish  substance  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  melting,  at  a  red  heat,  to  a  black 
liquid,  which  crystallizes  upon  cooling.  The  tetroxid  com¬ 
bines  with  water  to  form  potassium  hydrate  and  peroxid 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen  being  also  set  free  at  the  same  time. 
When  heated  to  a  white  heat,  the  peroxid  gives  off 
oxygen  and  becomes  reduced  to  the  monoxid. 

Potassium  chloride,  KC1,  occurs  native  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  at  Stassfurt,  Germany,  chiefly  in  combination  with 
magnesium  chloride,  with  which  it  forms  the  mineral 
‘carnallite’  KCl.MgCl2+6H20.  Most  of  the  commercial 
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supply  of  potassium  chloride  is  now  prepared  from  this 
mineral  by  crystallizing  its  solution.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  product,  however,  many  practical  details 
must  be  carefully  attended  to,  for  which  reference  must 
be  made  to  advanced  works  on  inorganic  chemistry,  and 
to  treatises  on  alkali  manufacture.  Potassium  chloride  is 
very  similar  in  its  general  properties  to  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt).  It  has  a  saline  taste,  is  white  in  color, 
and  crystallizes  in  cubes.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.94,  and 
it  melts  at  about  1,350°  F.  Potassium  chloride  is  now 
extensively  used  as  a  source  of  potassium  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  other  salts  of  that  metal. 

Potassium  nitrate,  or  ‘nitre’  (q.v.),  KN03,  occurs 
native,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  supply  is 
now  manufactured  by  acting  upon  the  cheaper  nitrate  of 
sodium  (NaNO:i)  by  means  of  potassium  chloride;  the 
reaction  being  as  indicated  by  the  equation 
NaN03+KCl=KN03+NaCl. 

Potassium  forms  two  carbonates,  known  respectively 
as  the  ‘normal’  carbonate  and  the  ‘acid’  carbonate.  Nor¬ 
mal  potassium  carbonate,  K2C03,  may  be  obtained  in  an 
impure  state  by  leaching  wood  ashes  and  evaporating  the 
resulting  solution  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  then  strongly 
heated  to  destroy  any  organic  matter  that  it  may  con¬ 
tain,  and  is  subsequently  re-dissolved  and  re-deposited  by 
evaporation.  The  crude  product  as  obtained  from  wood 
ashes  is  known  as  ‘pearl-ash,’  or  often  simply  as  ‘potash.’ 
Pure  normal  potassium  carbonate  is  best  prepared  by 
heating  ordinary  mono-tartrate  of  potassium  (see  below), 
which  is  hereby  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  free  carbon 
and  potassium  carbonate,  from  which  the  latter  salt  may 
be  obtained  by  solution,  filtration,  and  subsequent  evap¬ 
oration.  Acid  potassium  carbonate  has  the  formula 
HKC03,  and  may  be  prepared  by  passing  carbon  dioxid 
over  the  normal  carbonate,  or  through  its  concentrated 
solution  in  water;  the  reaction  being  as  indicated  by  the 
equation 

K2C03+C02+H20=2HKC03. 

The  greater  part  of  the  commercial  supply  of  normal 
potassium  carbonate  is  now  prepared  by  a  method  similar 
to  the  Leblanc  process  for  the  preparation  of  carbonate 
of  sodium.  Normal  carbonate  of  potassium  is  quite 
strongly  alkaline,  and  is  deliquescent,  and  very  readily 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
and  as  a  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
compounds  of  potassium.  The  acid  carbonate  is  much 
less  ^  soluble  than  the  normal  salt,  and  its  solution  is 
nearly  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 

Potassium  hydrate,  potassium  hydroxid,  or  ‘caustic 
potash,’  KOH,  is  formed  when  metallic  potassium  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  water;  but  the  commercial  supply  is  obtained 
either  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  a  potassium 
salt,  or  by  acting  upon  a  solution  of  normal  potassium 
carbonate  by  means  of  slaked  lime,  Ca(OH)2;  the  reac- 
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tion,  in  the  latter  case,  being  as  represented  by  the 
equation 

K2C03+Ca(0H)2=2K0H+CaC03. 

The  calcium  carbonate  (CaC03)  that  is  formed  at  the 
same  time  is  practically  insoluble,  and  may  be  removed 
by  filtration.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  resulting  hydrate  of  potassium  is  finally  melted 
and  cast  into  sticks  in  metallic  molds.  Potassium  hydrate 
is  a  white  substance,  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air 
with  great  readiness,  and  also  taking  up  carbon  dioxid 
gas  from  the  air,  being  thereby  converted  into  the  acid 
carbonate.  The  hydrate  dissolves  in  half  its  own  weight 
of  water,  the  solution  being  intensely  alkaline.  The  solid 
hydrate  has  powerful  cauterizing  properties  (whence  the 
name  ‘caustic  potash’),  and  destroys  the  skin  when 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  and  in 
the  laboratory  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  (KBr)  and  the  iodide  (KI) 
are  soluble,  crystallizable  salts,  which  are  largely  used  in 
medicine  and  in  photography.  The  bromide  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  adding  bromide  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate,  the  reaction  being 

6K0H+6Br=5KBr+KBr03+3H20. 

To  remove  the  potassium  bromate  (KBrOa)  that  is 
formed,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  after  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  charcoal,  and 
the  dry  residue  is  well  pulverized,  and  finally  raised  to  a 
dull  red  heat.  The  carbon  that  is  present  then  reduces 
the  bromate  to  potassium  bromide  and  free  carbon  dioxid 
gas.  When  this  process  is  complete,  the  mass  is  cooled 
and  re-dissolved  in  water,  after  which  the  pure  bromide 
of  potassium  is  prepared  by  evaporation  and  crystalliza¬ 
tion.  Iodide  of  potassium  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.  Potassium  chlorate,  KC103,  which  is  used  in  the 
laboratory  for  effecting  oxidations  and  also  as  a  source 
of  free  oxygen,  and  which  is  likewise  employed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  may  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through 
a  warm,  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydrate; 
chloride  of  potassium  being  formed  at  the  same  time,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  equation 

6K0H+6C1=5KC1+KC103+3H20, 
the  reaction  being  entirely  analogous  to  that  given  above 
for  the  formation  of  potassium  bromide.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  last  equation,  only  one-sixth  of  the  potassium 
of  the  original  hydrate  is  converted,  by  this  method,  into 
the  form  of  chlorate;  the  remainng  five-sixths  being  con¬ 
verted  into  the  chloride.  The  process  as  given  is  there¬ 
fore  wasteful;  for  although  the  potassium  chloride  may 
be  easily  recovered,  it  is  not  available  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  further  quantities  of  the  chlorate  until  it  has 
been  reconverted  into  the  hydrate.  In  practice  it  is  there¬ 
fore  customary  to  prepare  calcium  chlorate,  Ca(C103)2, 
as  the  first  step  in  the  process:  potassium  chlorate  being 
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then  obtained  by  treating  the  calcium  chlorate  with 
potassium  chloride,  according  to  the  equation 
Ca  (C103)2+2KCl=2KC103+CaCl2. 

Several  sulphates  of  potassium  are  known,  the  most 
important  of  these  being  the  normal  sulphate,  K2S04,  and 
the  acid  sulphate,  HKS04.  These  may  be  prepared  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  potassium  chloride;  but 
the  commercial  supply  is  obtained  in  large  measure  from 
the  mineral  ‘kainite,’  which  occurs  in  great  quantities  at 
Stassfurt,  and  which  consists  of  normal  potassium  sul¬ 
phate  in  combination  with  the  sulphate  and  chloride  of 
magnesium.  It  is  also  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the 
working  up  of  beet  root,  vinasse  and  kelp,  and  in  other 
chemical  industries.  Normal  potassium  sulphate  forms, 
with  aluminum  sulphate,  a  compound  familiarly  known 
as  ‘alum’  (q.v.)  or  ‘potash  alum,’  which  crystallizes  in 
oetahedra  having  the  composition 

A12(S04)s+K2S04+24H20. 

Three  important  salts  of  potassium  are  known  respec¬ 
tively  as  the  cyanide,  ferrocyanide,  and  ferricyanide. 
Several  sulphides  of  potassium  may  be  prepared,  the  best 
known  being  those  having  the  formulae  K2S,  K2S2,  K2S3, 
and  K2S5.  These  are  all  soluble,  and  evolve  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  when  heated  with  an  acid.  Common  ‘liver  of 
sulphur’  is  a  brown,  ill-smelling  substance,  prepared  by 
heating  normal  potassium  carbonate  with  sulphur.  It 
contains  various  sulphides  of  potassium,  together  with 
more  or  less  of  the  normal  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
potassium.  When  potash  and  pulverized  quartz  are  melted 
together,  a  compound  of  potassium,  oxygen  and  silicon  is 
obtained,  which  is  usually  described  as  a  silicate  of  potas¬ 
sium.  This  compound  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  known 
in  the  arts  as  ‘potash  water  glass,’  the  corresponding 
compound  of  sodium  being  known  as  ‘soda  water  glass.’ 

With  tartaric  acid,  HGC4Oc,  potassium  forms  two  com¬ 
pounds  (the  acid  being  dibasic).  Mono-potassium  tar¬ 
trate,  or  acid  potassium  tartrate,  KH5C406,  is  formed  in 
the  course  of  the  fermentation  of  wine,  and,  as  deposited 
by  the  wine  in  a  crude  state,  is  known  as  ‘tartar,’  or 
‘argol.’  When  purified,  it  constitutes  the  substance  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  as  ‘cream  of  tartar,’  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  baking  powders.  The  normal 
tartrate  of  potassium,  K2H4C406,  is  not  used  in  the  arts 
to  any  great  extent.  . 

With  the  fatty  acids  (for  example,  stearic,  palmitic, 
etc.),  potassium  combines  to  form  salts  that  are  famil¬ 
iarly  known  as  ‘soaps,’  the  combination  being  usually 
effected  by  boiling  potassium  hydrate. or  carbonate  with 
fat.  The  fats  are  composed  of  glycerine  in  combination 
with  various  fatty  acids;  and  the  potassium,  being  more 
basic  than  the  glycerine,  replaces  it  in  the  compound,  the 
result  being  the  formation  of  a  soap,  and  the  simulta¬ 
neous  liberation  of  free  glycerine.  See  Soap. 


POTATION,  POTATORY— POTATO. 

POTATION,  POTATORY :  see  under  Potable. 

POTATO,  n.  po-td'to  [Sp.  batata ,  sweet  potato  oi 
yam;  betate ,  original  name  for  the  beet:  Haiti,  batata], 
( Solarium  tuberosum ;  see  Solanum):  plant  and  its  tubers: 
one  of  the  most  important  of  cultivated  plants,  and  in 
universal  cultivation  in  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  It 
is  a  perennial,  having  herbaceous  stems,  1-3  ft.  high, 
without  thorns  or  prickles;  pinnate  leaves  with  two  or 
more  pair  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one,  the  leaflets  entire 
at  the  margin;  flowers  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  the  wheel-shaped  corolla  white  or  purple,  and 
more  or  less  veined;  followed  by  globular  fruit  of  a 
straw  color  when  ripe,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  containing  many  seeds;  the  roots  pro¬ 
ducing  tubers.  The  herbage  has  a  slightly  narcotic 
smell,  and  the  tender  tops  are  used  in  some  countries 
like  spinach.  The  tubers  are,  however,  the  only  valua¬ 
ble  part  of  the  plant. 

The  P.  is  a  native  of  elevated  districts  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  America.  It  has  been  found  growing  wild 
in  the  Andes  of  S.  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  of  N.  America.  Humboldt  doubted  if  it 
had  ever  been  found  truly  wild ;  but  subsequent  travel¬ 
lers,  of  high  scientific  reputation,  express  themselves 
‘thoroughly  convinced  on  this  point.  Except  that  the 
tubers  are  much  smaller,  and  of  inferior  quality,  the 
wild  plant  differs  little  from  the  cultivated.  Maize  and 
the  P.  are  the  two  greatest  gifts  which  America  has 
given  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  P.  was  cultivated 
in  America,  and  its  tubers  used  for  food,  long  anterior 
to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Europeans.  It  seems  to 
have  been  taken  to  Europe  first  by  the  Spaniards, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Quito,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16tli  c.,  and  spread  from  Spain  into  the  Netherlands, 
Burgundy,  and  Italy,  but  only  to  be  cultivated  in  a  few 
gardens  as  a  curiosity,  and  not  for  general  use  as  food. 
It  long  received  throughout  almost  all  European  coun¬ 
tries  the  same  name  with  the  Batatas  (q.v.),  or  Sweet 
Potato,  which  is  the  plant  or  tuber  meant  by  English 
writers  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17tli  c.,  in  tlieir  use 
of  the  name  potato.  It  appears  to  have  been  taken  to 
Ireland  from  Va.  by  Hawkins,  a  slave-trader,  1565 ;  and 
to  England  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1585,  without  attract¬ 
ing  much  notice,  till  it  was  a  third  time  imported  from 
America  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  long  time  elapsed 
before  it  began  to  be  extensively  cultivated.  Gerard,  in 
his  Ilerball ,  1597,  gives  a  figure  of  it  under  the  name 
Batata  Vinjiniana;  but  so  little  were  its  merits  appre¬ 
ciated,  that  it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Complete 
Gardener  of  London  and  Wise,  published  more  than  a 
century  later  (1719);  while  another  writer  of  the  same 
time  says  it  is  inferior  to  skirret  and  radish.  The  idea 
'  at  last  arose  that  it  might  be  used  with  advantage  for 
feeding  ‘  swine  or  other  cattle,’  and  by  and  by  that  it 
might  be  used  for  poor  people,  and  for  prevention  of 
famine  on  failure  of  the  grain-crops.  The  Royal  Soc, 
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took  up  this  idea,  and  1663,  adopted  measures  to  extend 
its  cultivation.  The  example  had  been  set  in  Ireland, 
where  the  P.  had  already  come  into  cultivation  to  an 
extent  far  greater  than  in  any  other  European  country, 
and  with  evident  advantage.  From  Ireland,  the  culti¬ 
vation  was  introduced  into  Lancashire  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  c.,  soon  became  general  there,  and  thence 
spread  over  England ;  so  that,  before  the  middle  of  the 
18th  c.,  it  had  become  important  as  a  field-crop,  which 
it  became  in  s.  Scotland  20  or  30  years  later;  about  the 
same  time,  in  Saxony  and  some  other  parts  of  Germany; 
but  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  in  some 
other  parts  of  Germany  and  in  France.  In  France,  the 
extension  of  P.  culture  was  very  much  due  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Parmentier.  In  parts  of  Germany,  the  govern¬ 
ments  promoted  it  by  compulsory  regulations. 

The  P.,  besides  affording  food  for  cattle,  is  next  to 
the  principal  cereals  the  most  valuable’  of  plants  for 
human  food.  It  is  used  also  for  various  purposes  in  the 
arts.  No  food-plant  is  more  widely  diffused;  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  temperate  and  in  subtropical  countries;  and 
struggles  for  existence  in  gardens  even  within  the  arc¬ 
tic  circle,  yielding  small  and  watery  tubers.  No  more 
important  event  of  its  kind  has  ever  taken  place  than 
the  general  introduction  of  P.  culture  into  the  hus¬ 
bandry  of  agricultural  countries.  It  has  undoubtedly 
prevented  the  formerly  frequent  returns  of  famine.  That 
in  1846  and  7  terrible  famine  resulted  in  Ireland  and  else¬ 
where  from  failure  of  the  P.  crop  itself,  was  due  to  the 
excess  to  which  its  cultivation  had  been  carried,  and  to 
its  having  been  too  widely  made  almost  the  sole  depend¬ 
ence  for  food.  The  results  confirmed  two  great  laws, 
that,  unless  special  fertilizers  are  used,  plants  long  al¬ 
most  exclusively  cultivated  in  any  district,  however 
they  may  thrive  for  a  time,  are  sure  to  fail  at  last;  and 
that  the  almost  exclusive  dependence  of  a  people  on 
one  source  of  support,  is  unfavorable  to  their  welfare 
in  all  their  interests. 

Humbolt  calculates  that  the  same  extent  of  ground 
which  would  produce  30  lbs.  of  wheat,  would  produce 
1,000  lbs.  of  potatoes.  But  potatoes  are  not  nearly  so 
nutritious  as  wheat,  and  an  exclusive  diet  of  them  is  not 
favorable  to  development  of  the  physical  powers  and  of 
mental  energy.  It  is  calculated  that  100  lbs.  of  good 
wheat-flour,  or  107  lbs.  of  the  grain,  contain  as  much 
actual  nutriment  as  613  lbs.  of  potatoes.  The  inferi¬ 
ority  of  the  P.  in  nutritious  power  is  due  largely  to  its 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  phosphates  and  albu¬ 
minoids.  Hence  it  is  most  advantageously  used  with 
some  very  nitrogenous  article  of  food,  e.g.,  animal  food, 
or  curds,  or  cheese.  The  P.  tuber,  in  a  fresh  state,  con¬ 
tains  71-80  per  cent,  of  water;  13-25  of  starch,  3-7 
of  fibre  or  woody  matter,  3-4  of  gum,  dextrine,  and 
sugar,  and  2  of  a  oumen,  gluten,  and  casein.  There  are 
considerable  differences,  however,  in  different  varieties, 
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in  different  stages  of  maturity,  and  in  different  soils  and 
seasons. 

Potatoes  are  used  both  raw  and  boiled  for  feeding  of 
cattle.  For  human  food,  they  are  variously  prepared 
by  roasting  or  boiling;  but  now  chiefly  by  boiling,  a 
process  by  which  they  are  freed  from  all  that  is  nar¬ 
cotic  and  noxious  in  their  juice.  The  water  in  which 
potatoes  have  been  boiled  is  not  wholesome,  and  those 
modes  of  preparing  them  for  the  table  which  do  not 
admit  of  its  complete  rejection,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  herbage  or  haulm  of  the  P.  has  been  used  for 
making  paper,  but  the  results  were  not  encouraging. 
The  berries  are  sweetish,  but  not  pleasant;  nauseous 
When  fermented,  but  yield  by  distillation  an  inferior 
spirit.  Potatoes  differ  greatly  in  their  herbage — which 
is  sometimes  erect,  sometimes  straggling,  in  some  vari¬ 
eties  large  and  in  others  small — and  in  size  and  color  of 
their  flowers ;  but  are  more  generally  distinguished  by 
the  size,  form,  and  color  of  their  tubers,  which  are  round, 
long,  or  kidney-shaped,  white,  red,  dark  purple,  varie¬ 
gated,  etc.  New  varieties  of  the  P.  are  obtained  from 
seed.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  weakening  of  the  plant 
by  forcing  in  order  to  secure  large  crops,  the  finer  varie¬ 
ties  produce  but  little  seed,  and  the  quantity  seems  to 
diminish  with  continued  cultivation.  The  seed-produc¬ 
ing  power  can  be  stimulated  by  removing  the  tubers  as 
they  form,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  The  tubers  obtained  the  first  year 
from  seed  will  be  very  small,  but  will  produce  larger 
ones  the  next  year,  and  by  the  third  season  the  quality 
of  the  new  variety  can  be  in  general  determined.  If 
the  seed  of  wild  plants  is  used,  about  eight  years  will  be 
required  to  establish  the  character  of  the  product.  The 
great  proportion  of  new  sorts  have  no  special  merit. 
Some  fine  varieties  have  been  originated  by  hybridizing 
— impregnating  the  pistils  of  a  plant  of  one  sort  with 
the  pollen  of  another — but  the  failures  to  secure  an  im¬ 
provement  are  numerous.  There  is  constant  change  in 
the  varieties  cultivated,  the  favorites  of  one  period  be¬ 
ing  superseded  by  other  sorts.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  when  carelessly  grown,  or  unduly  forced, 
varieties  gradually  lose  their  vigor  and  productiveness, 
though  many  kinds  are  crowded  out  by  new  claimants 
for  popular  favor.  The  number  of  varieties  cannot  b< 
even  approximately  stated.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  1876  a  collection  of  500  distinct  kindr 
was  shown;  and  a  list  of  the  sorts  offered  for  sale  in  A 
America  1889  includes  889  varieties.  The  unnamei 
seedlings,  and  sorts  with  only  a  local  reputation,  woiAd 
carry  the  number  up  among  the  tens  of  thousands. 

Propagation  is  nearly  always  effected  by  means  of 
tubers,  either  whole  or  cut  in  pieces  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  one  or  more  4  eyes  ’  or  buds,  but  may  be  done  by 
means  of  sprouts  forced  early  in  the  season,  or  with 
cuttings  from  stalks.  In  the  s.  two  crops  can  be  grown  in 
one  season,  but  at  the  n.  this  c  ourse  is  impracticable 
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except  witli  the  greatest  care  and  the  use  of  the  earliest 
ripening  varieties.  The  yield  varies  greatly  with  the 
soil,  climate,  cultivation,  and  variety.  In  some  states 
in  which  the  land  has  been  long  under  cultivation  the 
average  is  as  low  as  60  bushels  per  acre,  while  in  others 
it  exceeds  100  bushels.  On  new  land  the  yield  is  usually 
greater  than  in  soils  which  have  borne  many  crops. 
What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  single  crop  produced 
on  an  acre  was  847  bushels  and  33  lbs.,  grown  in  Col. 
1890;  blit  in  N.  Y.  two  crops  were  grown  in  one  season 
(1889)  which  yielded  1,031  bushels  and  19£  lbs.  On  very 
small  areas  a  still  greater  rate  of  production  has  been 
secured. 

The  P.  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere  in  the  temper¬ 
ate  or  subtropical  regions,  but  reaches  its  highest  per¬ 
fection  in  cool  climates  and  fertile  but  slightly  sandy 
soils.  On  rich,  heavy  lands  quantity  may  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  quality,  but  the  quality  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  use  of  pliosphatic  fertilizers.  Wet  land 
should  be  drained  before  planting.  If  well  fertilized, 
successive  crops  can  be  grown;  but  a  system  of  rotation 
tends  to  prevent  multiplication  of  insect  pests  and  in¬ 
crease  of  the  germs  of  disease  in  the  soil.  The  land  is 
to  be  prepared  by  deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulveriza¬ 
tion  of  the  surface.  If  barnyard  manure  is  used,  it 
should  be  decomposed  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  Previous  enrichment  of  the  land  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  heavy  applications  of  manure  at  the  time  of 
planting.  Chemical  manures,  either  the ‘complete’ or 
the  special  potato  fertilizers,  are  to  be  preferred.  Rows 
should  be  marked  with  a  plow,  from  two  ft.  nine  in.  to 
three  ft.  six  in.  apart,  according  to  size  of  the  variety 
and  condition  of  the  land.  The  seed  is  to  be  dropped 
in  the  furrows,  12  to  30  in.  apart.  Tubers  of  all  sizes 
are  used  for  seed  and  are  planted  whole,  or  cut,  often 
to  single  eyes;  medium  sized  tubers  cut  lengthwise  into 
two  to  four  pieces,  using  one  piece  in  a  hill,  are  prefer¬ 
able.  Covering  can  be  done  with  a  hoe  or  by  horse 
power;  and,  except  in  wet  soils,  it  is  well  to  passover 
the  planted  field  with  a  roller.  In  a  comparatively  new 
method  known  as  ‘the  trench  system’  the  seed  is 
dropped  in  furrows  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  lightly 
covered  with  a  harrow.  As  the  plants  make  their 
growth,  the  trenches  are  gradually  filled.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  this  means  the  growth  of  a  large  number  of 
roots  is  promoted,  weeds  are  easily  kept  down,  liability 
to  rot  is  decreased,  and  large  yields  are  secured,  but 
the  cost  of  harvesting  the  crop  is  somewhat  increased. 
Until  the  blossoms  appear,  frequent  cultivation  should 
be  given.  Harvesting  of  early  potatoes  is  to  be  done 
when  they  are  well  ripened,  but  if  the  ground  is  dry 
the  late  sorts,  which  are  to  be  kept  over  winter,  should 
remain  in  the  ground  till  the  weather  is  cool.  If  prop¬ 
erly  stored  in  pits,  or  in  dark,  cool  cellars,  most  varie¬ 
ties  will  keep  till  the  following  spring,  and  some  sorts 
remain  good  til*'  midsummer.  When  sprouts  appear  in 
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spring  they  should  he  promptly  removed,  as  their  growth 
will  seriously  injure  the  tubers  for  the  table  or  for 
planting.  It  is  claimed  that  a  French  chemist  lias  re¬ 
cently  discovered  that  the  immersion  of  tubers  in  a 
mixture  of  100  parts  of  water  and  two  parts  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  will  prevent  sprouting.  This  process  is  said 
to  destroy  the  eyes  without  injuring  the  skin.  Where 
large  areas  are  given  to  tlieP.,  machines  for  planting 
and  digging  are  required,  and  special  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  storing  the  crop. 

To  maintain  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  plant,  it  is 
well  to  make  occasional  change  of  seed,  to  avoid  cutting 
the  seed  into  very  small  pieces,  and  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  nitrogenous  manures.  A  fair  crop  of  potatoes 
takes  from  the  land  about  twice  as  much  phosphoric 
acid  as  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  five  times  as  much  potash, 
but  requires  less  than  half  as  much  nitrogen.  Ferti¬ 
lizers  containing  large  proportions  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  tend  not  only  greatly  to  increase  the  yield, 
but  also  to  prevent  disease,  and,  by  promoting  the  for¬ 
mation  of  starch,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  tubers. 
Nitrogenous  manures  produce  a  heavy  growth  of  tops 
with  comparatively  few  tubers,  and  render  the  plants 
susceptible  to  disease. 

The  cultivation  of  the  P.  in  the  United  States  did  not 
become  general  till  after  1800.  In  1840  the  production 
exceeded  100,000,000  bushels.  The  Potato  Rot  (q.v.) 
1842  caused  decline  in  quantity,  and  led  to  discarding  of 
many  of  the  old  varieties.  In  hope  of  obtaining  more 
vigorous  plants,  the  Rev.  Cliauncey  E.  Goodrich,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  imported  tubers  from  the  wild  plants  of 
S.  America,  and  in  16  years  of  patient  labor  originated 
about  15,000  new  varieties,  of  which  perhaps  half  a  dozen, 
including  the  Early  Goodrich  and  the  Garnet  Chili, 
were  of  great  value.  His  labors,  continued  till  his 
death,  brought  him  no  financial  reward,  but  were  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country.  From 
some  of  his  varieties  many  very  valuable  and  popular 
sorts  have  been  produced.  Among  the  most  popular 
kinds  yet  originated,  and  one  which  has  had  a  perma¬ 
nent  reputation,  is  the  Early  Rose,  one  of  Bresee’s  seed¬ 
lings  obtained  from  the  Garnet  Chili.  After  a  careful 
test  it  was  offered  to  the  public  1868.  It  immediately 
became  a  favorite  and  is  still  (1891)  so  popular  that  great 
quantities  of  other  kinds,  resembling  it  in  appearance, 
are  said  to  be  sold  under  its  name  in  many  of  our  large 
cities. 

The  P.  is  subject  to  various  diseases  and  insect  enemies. 
Of  the  former  the  P.  rot,  in  its  first  stages  often  called 
P.  blight,  is  by  far  the  most  formidable  (see  Potato 
Rot).  The  curl,  which  sometimes  precedes  the  rot,  is 
due  probably  to  inr  aired  vitality  of  the  plant.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  insects  which  in  vari¬ 
ous  localities  damage  the  P.,  but  the  P.-beetle  (q.v.)  is 
pre-eminently  the  insect  foe  of  this  crop.  The  scab  is, 
doubtless,  due  to  the  work  of  grubs  or  worms.  These 
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pests  breed  rapidly  in  farmyard  manure,  but  seldom  ap¬ 
pear  where  only  commercial  fertilizers  are  used.  A  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting  is 
said  to  act  as  a  preventive. 

The  following  states,  in  the  order  named,  are  the 
largest  producers  of  the  potato:  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Ohio.  The  total  crop  of 
the  country  was  207,942,000  bushels  in  1907,  valued  at 
$183,880,000. 

Besides  its  value  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  the  potato  is 
important  in  other  respects.  Its  starch  is  very  easily  sep¬ 
arated,  and  is  in  large  proportions.  It  is  used  largely 
in  textile  manufactories  under  the  name  farina,  which 
is  converted  into  dextrine  or  British  gum:  see  Starch. 
In  Holland  and  in  Russia,  where  there  is  much  difficulty 
in  keeping  potatoes  through  the  winter,  large  quantities 
of  starch  are  made  and  converted  into  sugar  or  syrup: 
see  Sugar.  The  refuse  of  the  starch-manufactories  is 
economized;  it  is  pressed  out  from  the  water,  and  used 
either  for  pig-feeding  or  for  fertilizing.  In  n.  Europe, 
much  spirit  for  drinking  is  made  from  potatoes;  it  is 
called  Potato  Brandy. 

POTATO,  Sweet.  See  Batatas. 

POTA'TO-BEE'TLE  ( Doryphora  decem-lineata ): 
largely  known  as  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  (q.v.),  and 
the  Potato-bug:  by  far  the  most  destructive  insect  pest 
attacking  the  potato.  It  is  of  oval  form,  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  orange  color,  with  black  spots,  and  yellow 
wing-covers  which  have  ten  black  stripes.  It  was  named 
1824  by  Thomas  Say,  who  was  a  member  of  Long’s 
exploring  expedition  and  who  found  it  in  the  upper 
Missouri  region.  It  subsisted  on  the  Solanum  rostratum, 
a  wild  potato  of  that  region.  As  the  western  country 
was  settled  the  beetle  began  to  feed  upon  the  cultivated 
potato,  and  to  multiply  with  great  rapidity.  Though 
never  leaving  a  position  once  taken,  it  constantly  spread 
eastward.  It  was  about  100  m.  w.  of  Omaha  1859,  six 
years  later  it  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  1874  it 
reached  the  Atlantic  states.  On  its  course  it  had  entered 
Ontario  in  large  numbers.  By  1876  the  n.  and  middle 
states  were  completely  overrun  with  the  pest.  Its  travels 
are  made  in  the  beetle  state,  partly  by  flight,  but  largely 
by  alighting  on  wagons,  boats,  or  railroad  trains,  and 
thus  securing  transportation  by  the  aid  of  man.  It  is 
slightly  affected  by  cold,  and  seems  likely  to  thrive  to 
the  utmost  n.  limit  of  the  cultivation  of  the  potato;  but 
extreme  heat  is  unfavorable  to  its  development,  and  its 
powers  for  mischief  in  the  warmer  portion  of  the  country 
are  greatly  restricted.  It  has  crossed  the  ocean,  but  the 
stringent  measures  promptly  taken  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  have  prevented  its  extensive  spread. 

Both  the  beetles  and  the  larvae  feed  on  the  potato,  but 
the  larvae  are  far  more  destructive  than  the  perfect  in¬ 
sects.  But  the  beetles  often  attack  the  plant  when  it 


POTATO-BEETLE. 

first  appears  above  ground,  and  as  they  are  also  the  par¬ 
ents  of  the  multitudes  which,  if  they  are  unchecked, 
will  follow,  prompt  efforts  should  be  made  to  destroy 
them.  The  beetles  pass  the  winter  underground,  or  in 
protected  places  such  as  brush  heaps  or  piles  of  straw. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
usually  of  the  potato,  but  sometimes  of  other  plants, 
in  bunches  of  10  to  40  eggs  or  more,  and  in  all  produces 
500  to  1,000  during  the  laying  season  of  about  six  weeks. 
In  about  a  week  the  larvae  appear.  Their  color  is  red, 
but  gradually  changes  to  orange.  They  eat  ravenously., 
and  reach  their  full  growth  in  about  three  weeks,  when 
they  enter  the  ground  and  change  to  the  pupa,  and  then 
to  the  perfect  insect  form  in  eight  or  ten  days,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  full  course  from  the  egg  to  the  beetle  in  but 
little  more  than  a  month.  A  second  generation  soon 
appears,  and  in  favorable  circumstances  and  locations  is 
followed  by  a  third,  which,  however,  is  usually  smaller 
and  weaker  than  its  predecessors.  When  abundant  and 
unmolested  the  larvae  w  ill  take  every  leaf  from  a  field  of 
potatoes  in  a  very  few  days.  When  the  supply  of  pota¬ 
toes  fails  various  other  plants  are  attacked. 

There  are  several  natural  enemies  of  the  potato  beetle, 
including  toads,  a  few  species  of  birds,  and  various  in¬ 
sects  and  parasites ;  but  in  most  localities  they  seem  to 
accomplish  but  little ;  and  the  potato  grower  must  take 
vigorous  measures  or  else  lose  his  crop.  Pieces  of  potatoes 
covered  slightly  with  Paris  green  are  sometimes  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  field  at  planting  time,  and  kill  many 
beetles  which  feed  on  them,  but  on  account  of  the 
great  danger  to  domestic  animals  this  course  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  adopted.  When  the  beetles  first  appear  on  the 
vines  they  are  sometimes  picked  by  hand  and  destroyed 
by  being  covered  with  hot  water  or  kerosene.  They 
are  sometimes  brushed  into  pans  and  killed  in  the  same 
manner;  but  a  poisonous  principle  which  is  set  free  when 
they  are  scalded  makes  requisite  care  not  to  inhale  the 
vapor.  Crushing  the  eggs  has  been  often  tried,  and  there 
are  machines  for  brushing  off  and  gathering’ the  larvae  and 
beetles.  In  midsummer,  when  the  ground  is  dry  and 
hot  and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  many  of  the  larvae 
will  perish  if  simply  brushed  from  the  vines.  But  by 
far  the  cheapest,  most  common,  and  most  efficient 
method  is  the  use  of  Paris  green,  or  some  other  poison¬ 
ous  substance,  applied  to  the  growing  plants.  Paris 
green  can  be  used  dry,  thoroughly  mixed  with  about  30 
times  its  weight  of  flour,  and  sifted  upon  the  vines  when 
they  are  wet  with  dew,  or  mixed  with  water  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  tablespoonful  to  two  or  three  gallons  of 
water  and  sprinkled  over  the  vines.  It  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  two  or  more  applications  during;  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  properly  managed  no  injury  can  result  to  the 
user,  the  plant,  or  the  land  from  the  application  of  the 
poison.  After  being  a  short  time  in  the  soil,  it  is 
changed  to  an  insoluble  form,  and  will  neither  be  taken 
by:  the  roots  of  plants  nor  contaminate  the  water  supply. 


POTATO-FLY— POTATO-ROT. 

POTA'TO-FLY  ( Anthonyia  tuberosa) :  dipterous  insect 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  Beet-fly,  Cabbage-fly,  Tur¬ 


nip-fly,  etc.  In  its  perfect 
state,  it  is  very  like  the 
House-fly.  The  male  is  about 


y  five  lines  long,  grayish-bkmk, 
bristly,  with  five  indistinct 
broad  stripes  on  the  back, 
and  four  ocherous  spots  on 
the  second  and  third  seg- 
ments ;  the  female  ashy-slate 
color,  with  two  indistinct 
ocherous  spots  on  the  second 
abdominal  segment.  The 
maggots  are  very  abundant 
in  had  potatoes  in  autumn, 
and  are  very  different  from 


Potato-fly : 


1,  Larva  or  maggot,  fnatural  size;  the  maggots  of  the  House- 
2,  larva  magnified;  3,  Potato-fly.  fly?  being  horny,  spiny,  brist¬ 
ly,  and  tawny;  the  long  tail  ending  in  six  long  bristles. 
The  pupa  is  very  like  the  larva. 

POTA'TO  ROT,  or  Pota'to  Disease:  destructive  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  potato  plant.  It  appeared  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Germany  1842,  and  three  years  later  was 
very  destructive  to  the  potato  crop  in  this  country  and 
Gt.  Britain,  causing  a  severe  famine  in  Ireland.  It  has 
since  prevailed  at  times,  with  differing  degrees  of  inten¬ 
sity,  but  often  causing  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
crops  over  considerable  areas. 

The  disease  is  of  a  fungoid  nature,  and  attacks  the 
plant  when  it  is  in  full  leaf  and  making  a  rapid  growth, 
and  usually  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  wet.  It 
sometimes  works  so  quickly  that  the  crop  is  utterly 
ruined  in  less  than  48  hours  from  its  first  appearance, 
but  it  usually  develops  more  slowly  and  causes  the  loss 
of  only  a  portion  of  the  tubers.  Its  appearance  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  black  spots  on  the  leaves,  and  is  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  stalks  and  by  de¬ 
cay  of  the  tubers.  The  parasite  poisons  the  whole  plant 
and  destroys  its  tissues.  The  disease  is  propagated  by 
means  of  minute  spores,  which  may  remain  for  some 
time  undeveloped,  but  which  become  active  as  soon  as 
the  conditions  of  the  plant  and  atmosphere  are  favor¬ 
able.  Successive  crops  of  these  spores  are  produced  in 
a  single  summer,  and  being  carried  by  the  wind  to  un¬ 
affected  plants,  spread  the  disease  rapidly.  It  is  thought, 
by  some,  that  spores  falling  on  the  ground  sometimes 
are  carried  by  rains  to  the  tubers,  and  thus  cause  de¬ 
cay.  It  is  probable  that  the  disease  is  preserved  through 
the  cold  weather  by  means  of  ‘  resting  spores  ’  in  the 
tubers  or  in  vines  of  diseased  plants.  As  the  dis¬ 
ease  can  be  communicated  by  contact,  slightly  affected 
tubers  should  be  stored  by  themselves  in  a  cool  place 
and  dusted  with  air-slacked  lime.  As  far  as  the  disease 
progresses  it  breaks  down  the  starch  cells,  but  the  un¬ 
affected  portions  of  the  tubers  can  be  cooked  and  fed  to 


POTATO-STARCH — POTEMKIN. 

pigs  or  can  be  used  in  manufacture  of  starch.  Vari¬ 
ous  methods,  such  as  mowing  the  tops,  dusting  with 
plaster,  etc.,  have  been  tried,  but  with  little  success,  for 
arresting  the  disease  in  growing  crops.  Preventive 
measures  may  be  more  useful.  Spraying  the  vines  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  growing  season  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  which  has  proved  valuable  in  preventing  the 
mildew  of  grapevines,  is  a  recent  and  promising  method. 
This  mixture  is  made  by  dissolving  six  lbs.  sulphate  of 
copper  in  16  gallons  of  water,  slaking  four  lbs.  of  lime 
with  six  gallons  of  water,  and  mixing  thoroughly  when 
cool.  This  mixture  must  be  frequently  stirred  when 
used.  Though  its  use  is  still  an  experiment,  it  promises 
to  be  very  useful  if  applied  in  time.  Spraying  with 
Paris  green  to  destroy  the  Potato-beetle  (q.v.)  is  by  some 
thought  to  act  slightly  as  a  preventive  of  the  disease. 
The  immersion  of  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  has  recently  been  tried  with  apparent  advantage, 
but  is  not  likely  to  do  away  with  the  need  of  treating 
the  growing  plants :  one  oz.  of  the  sulphate  to  a  gallon 
of  water  is  sufficiently  strong.  The  seed  is  to  remain  in 
the  solution  but  a  moment,  and  is  to  be  planted  at  once. 
Other  preventive  measures  are  the  use  of  perfectly  sound 
seed,  early  planting,  the  destruction  at  harvest  of  the 
infected  plants,  and  the  use  of  mineral  rather  than  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Anything  which  impairs  the 
vitality  of  the  plant  tends  to  invite  the  disease,  and 
crops  on  low  and  wet  land  will  suffer  much  more  than 
those  in  dry  soils.  The  disease  attacks  the  tomato. 

POTATO-STARCH:  the  starch  or  flour  obtained  from 
potatoes :  see  Potato  :  Starch. 

POTATO-STONES:  quarryman’s  term  for  geodes. 

POTCH,  v.  p6ch  [F.  pocher,  to  bruise :  Ger.  pochen ,  to 
stamp  (see  Poach)]:  in  OE.,  to  thrust  at;  to  push;  to 
poke.  PotchTng,  imp.  Potched,  pp.  pocht. 

POTCHEFSTROOM,  pot'  chef -sir  dm:  town  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  s.  Africa,  on  the  Mooi  river,  about  25  m.  n.  of  the 
Vaal  river. — Pop.  3,900. 

POTCHINKY,  pd-chin'ke:  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of 
Nijni -Novgorod,  800  m.  s.e.  from  St.  Petersburg.  Pop. 
(1880)  7,224. 

POTEEN,  n.  po-ten'  [Ir.  poitean ,  a  little  pot]:  Irish 
whisky. 

POTEMKIN,  po~t$m'kin,  Rus.  p6t-ydm'kin,  Gregory 
Alexandrovich:  most  famous  of  Czarina  Catharine 
II.’s  favorites:  1739-1791,  Oct.  15;  b.  Domnovo,  govt,  of 
Smolensk,  Russia;  of  a  noble  Polish  family.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  Russian  army,  and  rose  to  be 
ensign  in  the  imperial  horse-guards.  Happening  to  at¬ 
tract  the  notice  of  the  czarina  by  his  noble  appearance 
and  handsome  athletic  figure,  he  was  forthwith  (1762) 
attached  to  her  household,  and  appointed  col.  and  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  bedchamber.  After  a  time  (1774),  he  super¬ 
seded  Gregory  Orloff  (q.v.)  in  the  good  graces  of  the 


POTEMKIN. 

czarina,  and  became  lier  favorite  and  avowed  lover.  He 
played  the  part  of  lover  for  only  two  years,  when  he 
was  superseded  by  a  younger  and  more  amiable  succes¬ 
sor;  but  the  ascendency  which  he  had  acquired  over  the 
czarina  was  not  affected  by  this  change.  He  knew  well 
how  to  flatter  her  vanity,  rouse  her  fears,  and  make  her 
believe  that  he  alone  could  protect  her  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  conspiracies  (some  of  which  were  real,  and  many 
mythical)  which  were  being  constantly  formed  against 
her.  Catharine  submitted  to  all  his  caprices,  consulted 
him  in  everything,  and  was  in  almost  all  cases  guided  by 
his  advice.  P.  was  consequently,  from  1770  till  the  year 
of  his  death,  the  true  representative  of  the  Russian 
policy  in  Europe;  and  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
and  even  the  haughty  Hapsburgs,  Maria  Theresa  and 
Joseph  II.,  cringed  before  him,  and,  at  the  demand  of 
the  czarina,  loaded  him  with  titles  and  honors;  though, 
much  to  his  chagrin,  he  failed  to  obtain  the  English  or¬ 
der  of  the  Garter,  and  the  French  one  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
P.  interfered  little  with  the  internal  government  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  beyond  offering  many  valuable  suggestions  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  manufactures  and  industry;  his  important 
achievements  were  connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
Russia,  especially  as  related  to  Turkey.  It  was  at  his 
instigation  that  the  Turks  were  forced  into  war,  to  the 
loss  of  their  territories  n.  and  e.  of  the  Black  Sea,  in 
order  that  Russia  might  possess  a  southern  sea-board; 
and  after  this  had  been  done,  P.  immediately  ordered 
the  creation  of  a  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  the  building  of 
Kherson,  Kertch,  Nikolaiev,  and  Sebastopol.  For  his 
services,  he  was  created  gov.  of  the  Taurida  (q.v.),  and 
loaded  with  honors  and  presents.  In  1787  Catharine 
visited  him  at  his  government,  and  the  ‘hoax’  which  he 
'flayed  on  his  sovereign  is  well  described  by  De  Segur. 
He  caused  an  immense  number  of  wooden  painted 
houses  to  be  constructed,  and  grouped  into  towns  and 
villages  along  the  route  that  the  czarina  was  to  take, 
and  hired  people  to  act  the  part  of  villagers,  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  agriculturists,  engaged  in  their  various 
pursuits.  The  czarina’s  vanity  was  hugely  gratified  at 
the  seeming  improvements  of  the  country  under  her 
rule,  and  P.  was  rewarded  for  his  dexterity  by  further 
honors  and  emoluments.  Almost  immediately  after 
this,  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Turks,  and  P.  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  Suwarof  and  Repnin  for 
his  lieutenants.  His  career  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
victory.  Bessarabia  and  the  two  principalities  were 
conquered,  and  he  was  about  to  advance  on  Constanti¬ 
nople,  when  the  empress  commanded  a  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities;  but  before  P.  had  time  to  bring  her  round  to  his 
own  views,  he  was  seized  with  sudden  illness  on  the 
road  between  Jassy  and  Nikolaiev,  and  died  there. — As 
to  P.’s  ability  as  statesman  and  soldier,  authorities  dif¬ 
fer:  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  bis  work  and 
that  of  his  many  able  subordinates.  As  to  his  arrogance 
and  licentiousness,  there  is  no  doubt. 


POTENT— POTENTILLA. 

POTENT,  a.  po'ttnt  [L.  potens  or  poten'tem,  powerful: 
It.  potente ,  potent:  F.  potence,  potency]:  mighty;  power¬ 
ful;  energetic;  strong;  having  power  or  efficacy,  in  a 
moral  or  physical  sense ;  having  great  authority  or  domin¬ 
ion.  PoTently,  ad.  ~ll ,  powerfully;  forcibly.  Poten¬ 
tate,  n.  -V&n-tat  [F.  potentat ] :  a  monarch  or  sovereign. 
Potential,  a.  pd-t&n'shdl ,  existing  in  possibility,  not  in 
act;  in  gram.,  applied  to  a  mood  which  expresses  possibil¬ 
ity,  liberty,  power,  will,  or  obligation;  efficacious;  pow¬ 
erful  :  N.  anything  possible.  Potentially,  ad.  -It,  in  a 
potential  or  possible  manner;  in  possibility;  not  in  act. 
PotenTialTty,  n.  -shi-tlVi-ti,  the  state  of  being  poten¬ 
tial  ;  possibility.  Potence,  n.  pd'Vkns ,  same  sense  as  po¬ 
tency;  in  her.,  a  cross  with  crutcli-like  ends  (see  Potent, 
Cross:  etc.).  Po'tency,  n.  -ten-si,  physical  or  moral 
power;  efficacy;  influence. — Syn.  of  ‘potent’:  mighty; 
powerful;  efficacious;  puissant;  able;  efficient;  forcible; 
cogent;  influential. 

POTENT,  n. :  OE.  for  Potentate. 

POTENT,  po'tbit,  Cross,  in  Heraldry:  a  cross  crutch¬ 
shaped  at  each  extremity;  called  also  a 
Jerusalem  cross,  from  its  occurrence  in 
the  insignia  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  which  are,  Argent  a  cross 
potent  between  four  crosslets  or.  This 
coat  is  remarkable  as  a  departure  from 
the  usual  heraldic  rule  which  prohibits 
placing  of  metal  upon  metal. 

POTENT  COUNTER-POTENT:  one 
of  the  heraldic  furs,  in  which  the  field 
crutch-shaped  figures  alternately  of 
metal  and  color,  those  of  opposite  tinct¬ 
ures  being  placed  base  against  base, 
and  point  against  point.  The  metal 
and  color  are  understood  to  be  argent 
and  azure,  unless  specially  blazoned 
otherwise.  Potent  counter-potent  is 
sometimes  blazoned  Yairy-cuppy. 

POTENT15E,  po-tZn-ta':  heraldic  line 
of  division  which  takes  the  form  of  the 
outline  of  a  succession  of  crutcli-sliaped 
figures. 


Potent. 

is  filled  with 


Potent  Counter. 
Potent. 


POTENTILLA,  pd-t&n-til'ld:  genus  of 
order  Rosacece,  sub-order  Potentillece, 
differing  from  Fragaria  (Strawberry) 
in  the  fruit  having  a  dry  instead  of  a 
succulent  receptacle.  The  species  are 
very  numerous,  natives  chiefly  of 
n.  temperate  regions,  and  some  of  them 
of  the  coldest  north;  most  of  them 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  yel¬ 
low,  white,  red,  or  purple  flowers,  and 
pinnate,  digitate,  or  ternate  leaves. 


plants  of  nat. 


PotentSe. 


They  are  often  called  Cinquefoil  [Fr.  five-leaved] ;  and 


POTENZA— POTHER. 

some  of  tlie  species  are  favorite  garden  flowers.  There 
are  a  dozen  native  species  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
including  that  which  is  known  as  Five-finger  (P.  can¬ 
adensis)  a  creeping  plant  with  5  wedge-shaped  leaves, 
toothed  near  the  apex;  Silvery  Cinquefoil  (P. 
argentea ),  its  5  leaflets  with  silvery  wool  beneath;  and 
Marsh  Five-finger,  with  purple  petals.  All  these  ex¬ 
cept  the  first  are  natives  of  both  Europe  and  N.  Amer. ; 
so  also  P.  Norvegica ,  with  three  leaflets,  and  the 
Shrubby  Cinquefoil,  a  shrubby  species  (P.  fruticosa), 
forming  a  large  bush,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  a 
a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  often  planted  in  shrub¬ 
beries.  P.  anserina ,  popularly  known  as  Silverweed, 
having  creeping  stems,  yellow  flowers,  and  pinnate 
leaves,  which  are  beautifully  silky  and  silvery  beneath, 
has  an  edible  root,  with  a  taste  somewhat  like  the  pars¬ 
nip.  Swine  grub  it  up  with  avidity;  and  in  the  Hebri¬ 
des,  where  it  abounds,  it  has  been  a  resource  in  famine. 
— The  name  P.  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Latin  potens, 
powerful,  and  to  allude  to  supposed  medicinal  virtues 
Tormentil  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  referred  to  this  genus. 

POTENZA,  pb-thi'zd  (anc.  Potentia) :  town  in  s.  Italy, 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  P. ;  on  a  hill  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  near  the  river  Yasente  or  Basento,  54  m.  e.  of 
Salerno.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  has  a  fine  cathedral 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  abp.  P.  was 
shaken  by  earthquakes  1273, 1694,  and  1812. — The  prov¬ 
ince  of  P.,  which,  as  a  compartimento  of  the  kingdom, 
is  called  Basilicata,  formerly  suffered  severely  from 
brigandage. — Pop.  of  city  18,000;  of  prov.  556,309. 

POTERIOCRINITES,  n.  pd-te'ri-dk'ri-nitz  [Gr.  poteribn 
a  cup  or  goblet;  krinon,  a  lily]:  in  geol. ,  an  extensive 
genus  of  encrinites,  occurring  in  the  carboniferous  lime; 
stones  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  a  goblet-shape  oi 
body. 

POTHECARY,  n.  pWi't-kdr-i  [a  corruption  of  apoth 
ecary,  which  see:  Sp.  botiedrio,  an  apothecary — from 
botica,  an  apothecary’s  shop:  L.  apdtheca,  a  storehouse]: 
in  OE.  and  prov.,  one  who  compounds  and  sells  medi¬ 
cines;  a  druggist;  an  apothecary. 

POTHEEN :  see  Poteen. 

POTHER,  n.  pbth'er  [a  probable  corruption  of  potter, 
to  stir  or  disorder  anything — which  see;  also  its  synonym 
bother:  Dut.  peuteren ,  to  fumble]:  bustle;  confusion:  Y 
to  tease  or  perplex;  to  make  disorder  or  confusion 
Poth'ering,  imp.  Poth'ered,  pp.  -erd. 


POTHIER— POTOMAC. 

POTIIIER,  po-tya',  Robert  Joseph:  1699,  Jan.  9—* 
1.772,  Mar.  2;  b.  Orleans,  France:  jurist.  In  1749  he  was 
appointed  prof,  of  law  at  Orleans,  previous  to  which 
time  he  had  been  successively  judge  of  the  court  of  the 
zhdtelet  and  of  the  presidial.  Besides  his  great  work 
Pandectce  Justiniance  (1848-52),  a  standard  work  many 
times  reprinted,  he  wrote  a  number  of  treatises  on  con¬ 
tracts,  all  of  which  have  been  translated  in  this  country. 
His  complete  works  were  published  (25  vols.  Paris  1810), 
and  have  since  been  reprinted  a  number  of  times.  He 
died  at  Orleans. 

POTICHOMANIA,  n.  po-ti-slid-md'ni-d,  or  Potichoma- 
nie,  n.  po-ti-sho-ma'ni  [F.  potiche ,  a  porcelain  vase,  and 
manie;  Or.  mania ,  madness] :  cheap  decoration  on  glass¬ 
ware  by  coating  the  inside  with  varnished  paper  or  linen 
flowers  or  devices,  and  filling  the  interstices  with  opaque 
paint. 

POTION,  n.  po'shun  [F.  potion,  a  potion — from  L.  poti- 
onem ,  a  draught  or  potion— from  potarg,  to  drink]:  a 
medicine  to  be  taken  as  a  draught;  a  dose. 

POTOCKI,  po-tots'ke,  Stanislaw  Felix,  Count:  sol¬ 
dier:  1752-1809.  He  was  active  in  fomenting  popular 
discontent  with  the  Polish  constitution  of  1791,  and 
joined  with  Rzewuski  and  Branicki,  1792,  in  promul¬ 
gating  the  manifesto  of  the  confederation  of  Targovitza, 
acting  in  the  interest  of  the  Russian  empress,  Catha¬ 
rine  II.  The  insurrection  of  1794,  under  Kosciusko, 
caused  P.  to  flee  from  the  country,  and  he  took  refuge 
in  St.  Petersburg.  The  highest  court  of  the  republic 
condemned  him  to  death  as  a  traitor,  but  the  victories 
of  Suvorof  opened  the  way  for  P.’s  return  to  Poland, 
and  he  was  commissioned  by  Catharine  field-marshal.— 
His  cousin,  Count  Ignacy  P.  (1751-1809),  soldier  and 
statesman,  was  a  strenuous  patriot  to  the  end. — Ignacy’s 
bro.,  Count  Stanislaw  Kostka  P.,  statesman,  after  the 
downfall  of  Poland  retired  to  his  estates  near  Warsaw 
and  applied  himself  to  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

POTOMAC,  po-to'mak ,  River:  stream  formed  by  two 
branches,  which  rise  in  the  Alleghany  and  Shenandoah 
Mts.,  and  unite  20  m.  s.e.  of  Cumberland,  Md. ;  from 
which  point  the  river  flows  generally  s.e.,  400  m.,  and 
falls  into  Cheaspeake  Bay,  75  m,  from  the  ocean,  at  which 
point  the  P.  is  6  to  8  m.  wide.  Ships  of  the  largest  size 
ascend  a  few  miles  above  Washington,  120  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  the  tide  reaches  Georgetown.  Between 
Westport  and  Washington,  220  m.,  the  P.  falls  1,160  ft. 
The  scenery  in  this  upper  portion  of  its  course  is  wild 
and  beautiful,  ^specially  where  it  breaks  through  the 
Blue  Ridge  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Shenandoah,  Savage,  Monocacy,  and  Acquia. 
creek.  The  P.  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Ya.  and  Md.  During  the  war  of  secession,  both 
Federal  and  Confederate  armies  crossed  several  times 
the  fords  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  and  severe  actions 
were  fought  on  its  banks. 


POTOROO— POTOSI. 

POTOROO,  p6t-o-ro'  or  pd-td-rd',  or  Kangaroo'  Rat 
( Hypsiprimnus ) :  genus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  of 
family  Macropidce  (see  Kangaroo),  differing  from  kan¬ 
garoos  chiefly  in  having  distinct  canine  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  first  pair  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw 
are  also  longer  and  larger  than  the  others.  The  molars 
decrease  in  size  backward;  and  when  not  worn,  present 
four  blunt  tubercles.  The  fore-limbs  are  proportionally 
longer,  the  hinder-limbs  less  powerful,  than  in  the  kanga¬ 
roos.  The  general  form  and  habits  are  similar;  there  is 
the  same  sitting  on  the  hind-feet  with  help  of  the  tail 
for  support,  and  a  somewhat  similar  hopping,  but  not 
nearly  an  equal  power  of  vigorous  leaping.  The  stom¬ 
ach  is  large,  and  divided  into  two  sacs,  with  several  in¬ 
flations;  the  food  entirely  vegetable.  There  are  several 
species,  none  larger  than  a  rabbit,  all  natives  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  timid  and  harmless.  They  are  generally  clothed 
with  a  dense  and  sometimes  a  beautiful  fur;  but  the 
tail  is  nearly  destitute  of  hairs,  and  scaly. 

POTOSI,  pd-td-se':  department  of  Bolivia,  S.  Amer.; 
bounded  n.,  n.e.,  e.,  and  partly  w.  by  the  depts.  Oruro, 
Chuquisaca,  Tarija,  and  Atacama,  s.  by  the  Argentine 
Repubiic,  and  partly  w.  by  Peru ;  52,084  sq.  m. ;  cap. 
Potosi.  It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  Chayanta, 
Chichas,  Potosi,  Lipes,  and  Porco;  has  a  rugged  surface 
which  rises  toward  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  a  conical  mount¬ 
ain  16,000  ft.  above  sea-level;  is  drained  by  the  Pilco- 
mayo  river  and  its  tributaries;  and  has  a  generally  bar¬ 
ren  soil.  Nearly  all  the  dept,  is  of  volcanic  formation. 
Both  the  Cerro  de  Potosi  and  the  Cerro  de  Porco,  s.w.  of 
it,  contain  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the  world ; 
and  in  the  latter  was  the  first  mine  opened  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  after  the  conquest  of  Peru.  The  dept,  abounds 
also  in  gold,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  copper,  other  minerals, 
and  precious  stones.  Pop.  (1900)  325,615. 

POTOSI':  one  of  the  richest  mining  towns  in  S.  Amer¬ 
ica,  third  town  in  Bolivia,  and  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  P. ; 

in  a  dreary  and  barren  district,  18,330  ft.  above  sea- 
level;  lat.  19°  35'  s.,  long.  65°  25'  w.;  70  m.  s.w.  of  Chu¬ 
quisaca.  It  covers  a  large  area,  and  formerly  had  a 
great  pop.;  but  for  many  years  great  part  of  the  town 
has  been  in  ruins.  In  its  centre  is  a  large  square, 
around  which  are  ranged  the  principal  public  edifices, 
government-house,  town-house,  cathedral,  etc.  The 
mint  is  a  large  building,  in  which  the  average  sum 
now  coined  amounts  to  about  $2,000,000  annually.  In 
the  central  square,  an  obelisk  in  honor  of  Bolivar  was 
erected  1825.  English  and  French  manufactures  are 
imported;  and  as  the  country  in  the  vicinity  produces 
little  or  nothing,  all  supplies  have  to  be  brought  from 
a  distance.  The  Cerro  (sierra)  de  Potosi,  or  Silver 
Mountain,  is  15,200  ft.  high.  Its  summit  is  honey¬ 
combed  with  more  than  5,000  mines;  and  operations 
are  now  carried  on  at  a  lower  level,  where  tl;e  inrush  of 
water,  however,  often  compels  the  miners  to  abandon 


POT-POURRI— POTSDAM. 

the  richest  mines.  The  silver  extracted  from  the  mines 
of  this  mountain  to  1846  was  stated  to  have  been  of  the 
value  of  $1,606,445,350.  Pop.  (1611)  reported  170,000; 
(1882)  stated  at  22,850,  but  probably  not  much  more  than 
half  that  number ;  (1900)  20,910. 

POT-POURRI,  po-pt-re'  [F.] :  mixture  of  sweet-scented 
materials,  chiefly  flowers,  dried,  and  usually  placed  in  a 
vase  with  a  perforated  lid,  that  their  perfume  may  be 
diffused.  The  principal  ingredients  are  rose-petals, 
lavender  flowers  and  stalks,  violets,  jasmine  flowers, 
woodruff  leaves,  cloves,  orris-root,  pimento,  musk,  sandal¬ 
wood  raspings,  cedar  shavings,  etc. — P.-P.  signifies  also 
a  dish  of  different  sorts  of  viands,  like  the  hotch-potch  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Olla  (q.v.)  Podrida  of  Spain.  Thence 
it  comes  to  be  applied  to  any  medley.— In  music  P.  -P.  is 
a  selection  of  favorite  pieces  strung  together  without 
much  arrangement,  forming  a  sort  of  medley. 

POTSDAM,  ptits'd&m:  village  in  Potsdam  tp.,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  N.  Y. ;  on  the  Racket  river  and  the  Rome 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  railroad,  about  20  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Ogdensburg.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  extensive 
quarries  of  the  well-known  Potsdam  sandstone,  named 
from  the  tp.  One  of  the  state  normal  schools  is  here, 
having  a  handsome  building  of  the  sandstone,  costing 
$100,000.  The  town  is  supplied  with  the  Holly  water¬ 
works,  has  a  fire  dept.,  the  fair-grounds  of  two  agricult¬ 
ural  societies,  and  a  large  number  of  manufactories  (in¬ 
cluding  one  for  silver-reed  organs),  for  which  the  Racket 
river  furnishes  water-power.  Pop.  (1910)  4,036. 

POTS'DAM :  city  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  and,  next  to  Berlin,  the  handsomest  and  best-built 
town  in  Prussia;  on  an  island  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  small  stream  of  the  Nutlie  and  the  river 
Havel,  16  m.  s.w.  of  Berlin.  P.  is  the  usual  summer 
residence  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia,  and  seat  of  the 
Imperial  court.  The  city  is  divided  into  old  town  and 
new  town,  and  has  four  suburbs.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  regularly  built,  and  there  are'  fine  squares,  some  of 
Which  are  planted  with  trees,  forming  pleasant  public 
walks.  Of  the  many  large  and  handsome  buildings,  one 
of  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  old  royal  palace,  an 
oblong  parallelogram,  three  stories  high,  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  colonnade  facing  the  fine  Havel  Bridge.  P.  has 
several  state  benevolent  and  educational  institutions 

e.g.,  two  asylums  for  orphan  children  of  military 
men,  and  one  for  orphans  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
civil  service;  schools  for  cadets,  subalterns,  and  pri¬ 
vates;  the  Luisendenkmal,  institution  providing  for  in¬ 
digent  girls  of  irreproachable  character;  a  gymnasium, 
a  high  school,  and  various  other  training  and  special 
schools.  Among  the  churches,  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  Garnisonskirche,  with  .a  tower  400  ft.  high,  a  fine 
chime  of  bells,  and  a  noble  marble  pulpit,  below  which 
rest  the  remains  of  Friedrich-Wilhelm  I.  and  Freidrich 
II.;  and  St.  Nicolai’s,  lately  rebuilt  after  the  model  of 


POTSDAM  EPOCH— POTSTONE. 

the  Pantheon  at  Paris.  The  Brandenburger-Thor,  the 
handsomest  of  the  various  gates,  is  a  triumphal  arch 
copied  from  Trajan’s  Arch  at  Rome;  and  this,  like  the 
other  gates,  opens  on  a  fine  allee  of  trees.  P.  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  pleasant  public  walks  and  gardens,  wooded 
heights,  and  vine-covered  banks ;  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  are  numerous  royal  country  palaces,  as 
Sans-Souci,  favorite  residence  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  park,  pleasure-grounds,  and  choicely 
stocked  gardens,  near  which  stands  the  Ruinenberg,  with 
artificially  constructed  ruins,  designed  to  conceal  the 
water-works  which  supply  the  fountains  of  the  palace. 
Near  the  park  is  the  New  Palace,  of  brick,  built  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  begun  1763,  375  ft.  in  length,  con¬ 
taining  nearly  100  rooms,  in  many  of  which  are  costly 
works  of  art:  it  has  of  late  been  the  residence  of  the 
crown-prince.  The  park  contains  also  Charlottenhof,  a 
pleasant  villa,  with  lovely  gardens,  in  which  stands  a 
Pompeian  house.  The  Russian  colony  of  Alexandrowska, 
with  its  Russian  houses  (for  the  Russian  singers  attached 
to  the  Prussian  guards)  and  Greek  church,  lies  near  the 
Pfingstberg,  which  is  surmounted  with  an  unfinished 
palace,  whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  numerous 
royal  parks  and  gardens,  and  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  New  Garden  stands  the  Marble  Palace,  with 
arcades  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied. 
P.  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govt,  of  Brandenburg,  and 
of  several  of  the  state  manufactories.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  is  the  manufactory  of  arms,  at  which  the  rifles 
for  the  army  are  made.  There  are  numerous  private 
manufactories  of  machinery,  chocolate,  tobacco,  cotton 
goods,  silk,  leather,  wax-cloth,  beer,  etc.  P.  owes  its 
creation  as  a  town  to  the  great  elector  Friedrich- 
Wfthelm,  who  built  a  royal  palace  here  between  1660 
and  73,  and  laid  out  several  good  streets.  Prior  to  that 
period,  it  was  an  insignificant  fishing  village,  built  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Wendish  settlement.  Pop.  (1871) 
43.784,  besides  5,475  soldiers;  (18801  48,447,  besides  gar¬ 
rison  about  7,000;  (1800)  54,125;  (1000)  50,706. 

POTS'DAM  EP'OCH  (or  Potsdam  Sandstone),  in 
Geology:  oldest  groups  of  rocks  in  the  Primordial- 
Period  (q.v.). 

POTSHARE,  n.  pdt'shar:  OE.  for  Potsherd. 

POTSHERD,  n.  pU  sherd  [Eng.  pot,  and  AS.  sceard ,  a 
fragment :  Dut.  schroode1  a  bit  of  paper] :  a  fragment  or 
bit  of  a  broken  pot  or  earthen  vessel. 

POTSTONE,  ybtfstbn  (. Lapis  Ollaris  of  the  anc.  Romans) : 
variety  of  Talc  (q.v.),  or  rather  a  massive  talc:  it  may  be 
classed  as  a  Steatite  (q.v.),  by  which  name  it  is  often 
called.  It  is  generally  of  grayish-green  color,  some¬ 
times  dark  green;  occurring  massive,  or  in  granular 
concretions;  soft  and  easily  cut  when  newly  dug  up; 
creasy  to  the  touch,  and  infusible  even  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe.  It  becomes  hard  after  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
made  into  hearths,  stoves,  pot«,  and  other  household 


POTT. 

utensils,  which  communicate  no  had  taste  to  anything 
contained  in  them,  and  when  greasy  can  he  cleaned  by 
the  fire.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients;  and  Pliny 
describes  the  manner  of  making  vessels  of  it.  Numer¬ 
ous  vessels  rudely  made  by  the  N.  American  Indians, 
from  this  stone,  have  been  unearthed.  It  is  now  quarried 
in  Vt.,  N.  H.,  Mass.,  Md.,  Ya.,  N.  C.,  and  elsewhere. 
One  of  its  uses  is  to  lubricate  the  bearings  of  iron  wheels. 
It  was  anciently  procured  in  abundance  in  the  Isle  of 
Siphnos  (now  Siplianto),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  in  Up¬ 
per  Egypt.  Large  quarries  of  it  were  wrought  on  the 
Lake  of  Como,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  to  1618,  Aug.  25,  when  they  fell  in,  causing  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Pleurs,  in  which  it 
was  wrought  into  culinary  vessels,  slabs  for  ovens,  etc. 
It  is  quarried  in  the  Yalais,  where  it  is  called  Giltstein; 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Greenland,  near  Hudson’s  Bay,  etc. 
— Potstone  denotes  also  pear-shaped  concretions  of  Hint 
with  a  central  cavity  through  the  longer  axis:  some  have 
been  found  3  ft.  in  height,  1  ft.  in  diameter. 

POTT,  pot,  August  Friedrich:  philologist:  b.  Nettel 
rede,  1802,  Nov.  14.  d.  Ilalle,  1887,  July  5;  studied  theology 
and  philology  at  Gottingen  (1821),  and  became  prof,  of 
the  science  of  language  in  the  Univ.  of  Halle  1833.  Next 
to  W.  Humboldt,  Bopp,  and  Grimm,  P.  stands  prominent 
in  the  new  science  of  comparative  philology.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  liis  reputation  was  laid  by  Etymologische 
Forscliungen  (Etymological  Researches,  2  vols.,  Lemgo 
1833-36),  a  work  second  in  importance  only  to  Bopp’s 
Comparative  Grammar.  In  a  well-known  article  in  Erscli 
and  Gruber’s  Encyclopedia,  Indog ermanischer  Sprach- 
stamm  (2d  sect.  XVIII.),  he  gave  a  masterly  sketch  of  the 
Aryan  (q.  v.)  languages.  In  numerous  articles  in  period¬ 
icals,  and  in  separately  published  treatises  (e.g.,  De 
Borussico-Lithuanicce  tarn  in  Slavids  quam  in  Letticis 
Linguis  Principatu,  Halle  1837-41 ;  and  Die  Zigeuner  in 
Europa  nnd  Asien ,  2  vols.,  Halle  1844-5),  he  carried  his 
researches  into  special  fields  of  this  great  province.  Die 
Quinare  und  Vigesimale  Zdhlmethode  (The  Quinary  and 
Vigesimal  Notation,  Halle  1847),  and  Die  Personennamen 
(Proper  Names,  Leip.  1853),  arc  admirable  treatises,  con¬ 
taining  an  overwhelming  mass  of  information,  and  show¬ 
ing  astonishing  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Aryan  lan¬ 
guages,  but  of  those  of  other  Asiatic,  African,  and 
American  races.  In  1856  he  published  a  work  on  the 
Difference  of  Paces  from  a  Philological  Point  of  View ,  and 
in  1868  one  on  the  Diversities  of  European  Languages. 


POTT-— POTTKK. 

POTT,  Percival:  1713-88;  b.  London:  surgeon.  Be- 
sides  important  improvements  in  tlie  practice  of  surgery, 
he  made  valuable  researches  into  the  causes  of  disease, 
notably  one  on  angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  since 
named  Pottos  disease.  He  was  author  of  many  very  able 
works,  among  which  are:  Treatise  on  Rupture  (1750);  An 
Account  of  a  Particular  Kind  of  Rupture ,  the  Hernia  Con¬ 
genita  (1757) ;  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Consequences 
of  Wounds  and  Contusions  of  the  Head  (1760) ;  Remarks  on 
That  Kind  of  Palsy  of  the  Limbs  Which  Attends  Curvature 
of  the  Spine  (1779).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  surgeons  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  Smithfield,  London,  1749-87. 

POTTAGE,  n.  pbt'tdj  [F.  potage,  pottage,  that  which 
is  boiled  in  a  pot — from  pot ,  a  pot] :  porridge;  a  mess  of 
meat  and  vegetables  boiled  together  to  softness  in  water; 
food  for  drinking  rather  than  eating,  as  a  soup. 

POTTAWATTAMIES,  pdt-ta-wdt'a-miz:  tribe  of  N. 
Amer.  Indians  of  the  Algonquin  family,  occupying  a  larg6 
portion  of  Mich. ;  and  sub-divided  into  numerous  semi- 
independent  bands  when  first  known  to  the  whites. 
They  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing;  raised  some  corn;  and 
during  the  17tli  c.  were  constantly  at  war  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  tribes.  The  Iroquois  drove  them  w.  to  Green  Bay, 
but  through  French  influence  they  recovered  their  old 
territory  and  established  themselves  also  in  n.  Ind.  and 
Ill.  They  entered  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (q.v.);  were 
allied  with  the  English  during  the  revolution  and  the 
war  1812-15;  were  subdued  by  Gen.  Wayne;  and  signed 
treaties  with  the  govt.  1795,  1815,  62,  and  67.  Under 
the  latter  treaty  some  of  the  P.  became  citizens  and 
settled  in  the  present  Oklahoma  Terr.,  and  others,  chiefly 
of  the  Prairie  band,  decided  to  hold  lands  as  a  tribe,  and 
were  settled  in  Wis.,  Mich.,  Kan.,  and  Ind.  Terr.  In  1890 
the  largest  number  were  in  Oklahoma  and  Kan. — viz., 
Oklahoma  247  males,  233  females  (480) ;  Kan.  251  males, 
211  females  (462) ;  together  498  males,  444  females  (942). 

POTTER,  v.  pbt'ter  [Dut.  poteren ,  also  peuteren ,  to  fin¬ 
ger,  to  pick  with  the  finger:  prov.  Eng.  pole;  Sw.  pata , 
to  poke  or  pick]:  to  stir  or  disorder  anything;  to  work 
or  be  busy  in  trifling  matters.  Postering,  imp.  Pos¬ 
tered,  pp.  -terd. 

POTTER,  pbt'er,  Alonzo,  d.d.,  ll.d.  :  1800,  July  6— 
1865,  July  4;  b.  Beekman  (now  La  Grange),  N.  Y. :  Plot. 
Episc.  bp.  of  Penn.  He  graduated  at  Union  College 
1818;  joined  the  Prot.  Episc.  Church;  studied  for  its 
ministry  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Turner,  d.d.;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  tutor  in  Union  College;  and  was  chosen  prof,  of 
mathematics  and  nat.  pliilos.  there  1821.  In  1822  he 
was  ordained  deacon,  1823  priest;  1825  was  elected  pres, 
of  Hobart  College,  but  declined ;  1826-31  was  rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Boston;  1832  was  recalled  to  Union 
College  and  soon  afterward  chosen  vice-pres. ;  1835  was 
elected  asst.  bp.  of  Mass,  and  declined;  declined  also  the 
bishoprics  of  w.  N.  Y.  and  of  R.  I. ;  and  1845,  Sep.  23,  was 
consecrated  bp.  of  Penn.  During  his  episcopate  of  20 
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years  he  delivered  60  lectures  on  Nat.  Theol.  and 
Christian  Evidences  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston, 
1845-53;  inaugurated  the  convocation  system  in  his  dio¬ 
cese  ;  promoted  the  formation  of  young  men’s  lyceums  and 
workingmen’s  institutes;  projected  the  Prot.  Episc.  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  Prot.  Episc.  Divinity  School  in  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  saw  35  new  churches  erected  in  that  city.  He 
received  1846  the  degree  d.d.  from  Harvard  and  ll.d. 
from  Union.  Among  his  published  works  are  several 
educational  treatises  and  Religious  Philosophy  (1870), 
besides  sermons  and  addresses. 

POTTER,  Clarkson  Nott,  ll.d.:  lawyer:  1825,  Apr. 
25 — 1882,  Jan.  23;  b.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  son  of  Bp. 
Alonzo  P.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  1842;  studied 
and  practiced  civil  engineering;  began  practicing  law  in 
New  York  1848;  became  active  in  politics  as  a  democrat; 
was  member  of  congress  from  the  12th  N.  Y.  dist.  1869-75 
and  1877-81 ;  and  was  defeated  as  democratic  candidate 
for  lieut-gov.  1879.  He  had  been  pres,  of  the  Amer.  Bar 
Ar  jciation. 

POTTER,  Eliphalet  Nott,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  educator;  b. 
Schenectady,  1836,  Sep.  20;  d.  City  of  Mexico,  1901,  Feb. 
6;  son  of  Bp.  Alonzo  P.  He  graduated  at  Union  College 
1861,  and  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School  1862;  was  or¬ 
dained  deacon  by  his  father  1862,  and  priest  1865;  en¬ 
gaged  in  mission  work  in  the  Lehigh  valley,  Penn.,  1862; 
became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  S.  Bethle¬ 
hem,  1865;  was  sec.  and  prof,  of  ethics  at  Lehigh  Univ. 
1866-71;  asst,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Troy,  1869-71; 
and  was  elected  pres,  of  Union  College  1871;  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Union  Univ.,  when  the  scope  of  the  institution 
was  enlarged,  1873.  In  1884  he  resigned  the  presidency, 
declined  a  call  to  the  presidency  of  the  Univ.  of  Col.,  as 
well  as  the  office  of  Prot.  Episc.  bp.  of  Neb.,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected,  and  accepted  a  prior  call  to  the 
presidency  of  Hobart  College,  which  he  held  till  1897. 
In  1897  he  became  president  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  correspondence  school.  He  wrote  Parochial 
Sermons ;  Washington  a  Model  in  his  Library  and  Life 
(1895);  etc.  He  received  the  degree  d.d.  from  Colum¬ 
bia  1871,  and  ll.d.  from  Williams  1880. 

POTTER,  Elisha  Reynolds:  1764,  Nov.  5 — 1835, 
Sep.  26 ;  b.  S.  Kingston,  R.  I. :  lawyer.  He  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  blacksmith,  served  in  the  army  the  latter  part 
of  the  revolution,  and  afterward  gained  distinction  at 
the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  R.  I.  assembly  from 
1793  till  his  death,  and  5  times  its  speaker;  and  served 
in  congress  as  a  federalist  1796-7  and  1809-15,  rendering 
important  committee  service. — His  son,  Elisha  Reyn¬ 
olds  P..  1811,  June  20 — 1882,  Apr.  10,  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  1830,  wras  ndmitted  to  the  bar,  served  in  congress 
as  a  whig  1843-45,  end  became  associate  justice  of  the 
R  I.  supreme  court  1868,  and  afterward  chief- justice. 
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POT'TER,  Hazard  Arnold,  m.d.:  1810,  Dec.  21 — 1869, 
Dec.  2;  b.  Potter,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  M.  D. 
at  Bowdoin  1835,  began  practice  and  attained  great  skill 
as  a  surgeon.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  (1837) 
and  to  make  known  the  presence  of  arterial  blood  in  the 
veins  of  a  portion  of  the  body  paralyzed  by  injury  to  the 
spinal  cord.  He  successfully  performed  many  difficult 
operations.  He  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  civil  war. 

POT'TER,  Henry  Codman,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  Prot.  Episc. 
bishop  of  New  York:  b.  Schenectady,  1835,  May  25;  d. 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1908,  July  21.  He  graduated  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  1857;  was  ordained 
deacon  the  same  year,  priest  1858;  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  1857-59,  and  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Troy,  1859-66;  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  1866-68,  and  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York,  1868-84;  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of 
New  York  and  invested  with  full  jurisdiction  1883,  Oct. 
20;  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Bp.  Horatio  Potter, 
1887,  Jan.  2,  became  full  bishop.  In  1862  he  declined  a 
call  to  Christ  Church,  Cincinnati;  1863  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kenyon  College  and  declined;  1875  was  elected 
bishop  of  Iowa  and  declined;  and  1866-83  was  secretary 
of  the  house  of  bishops  in  the  general  convention  of  the 
Prot.  Episc.  Church.  He  received  the  degree  D.D.  from 
Union  1865,  and  Trinity  1884;  and  LL.D.  from  Union 
1877.  He  published  Our  Threefold  Victory;  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  and  Their  Worlc;  The  Church  and 
Her  Children;  Sisterhoods  and  Deaconesses  (1873);  The 
Beligion  for  To-day  (1877);  The  Gates  of  the  East 
(1877);  The  Scholar  and  the  State  (1897);  The  East  of 
To-day  and  To-morrow  (1902);  The  Industrial  Situation 
(1902);  Law  and  Loyalty  (1903);  The  Drink  Problem 
(1905). 

POT'TER,  Horatio,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.:  Prot.  Episc. 
bishop  of  N.  Y.:  1802,  Feb.  9—1887,  Jan.  2;  b.  Beek- 
man,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  1826;  was 
ordained  deacon  1827,  priest  1828;  was  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Trinty  College, 
Hartford,  1828-33;  declined  the  presidency  of  the  college 
1833;  was  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Albany,  till  1854; 
and  was  consecrated  provisional  bishop  of  New  York 
1854,  Nov.  22.  This  office  was  created  by  special  canon 
1850  to  provide  an  actual  bishop  in  place  of  Bishop 
Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  canonically  suspended  1844  and 
then  living.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Onderdonk  1861, 
Potter  became  full  bishop.  In  1854  the  diocese  comprised 
21,750  sq.m.;  1868  it  was  divided  by  setting  off  the 
dioceses  of  Albany  and  Long  Island,  and  Bishop  Potter’s 
territory  was  reduced  to  5,500  sq.m.  In  1867  and  77  he 
attended  conferences  at  London;  1879  was  given  a  re¬ 
ception  in  the  Acad,  of  Music  in  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  25  years  of  his  episcopate;  and  1883 
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was  relieved  of  tlie  cares  of  the  diocese  by  the  election 
of  his  nephew,  Henry  Codman  P.  (q.v.),  as  asst.  bp.  He 
received  the  degree  d.d.  from  Trinity  1838,  ll.d.  from 
Hobart  1856,  and  d.c.l.  from  Oxford  1860. 

POT'TER,  John,  d.d.  :  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
scholar  and  divine:  about  1674-1747,  Oct.  10;  b.  Wake- 
Held,  in  Yorkshire;  son  of  a  linen-draper.  He  studied 
with  great  diligence  and  success  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  M.A.  1694,  and  in  the  same  year  went 
into  orders  in  the  church.  He  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Queen  Anne  1706,  prof,  of  divinity  at  Oxford  1708,  bp. 
of  Oxford  1715;  and  in  1737  attained  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  English  Church — the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
P.  was  a  superior  scholar,  but  of  the  dull  and  plodding 
sort,  seldom  casting  clear  and  searching  light  on  his  sub¬ 
ject;  his  habit  of  mind  is  uncritical;  consequently  much 
of  his  learned  labor  is  now  forgotten.  P.’s  principal 
work  is  his  Archceologia  Grceca  (‘Antiquities  of  Greece,’ 
2  vols.  1698),  superseded  for  many  years  by  Dr.  W. 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities:  be¬ 
sides  this  may  be  mentioned  his  ed.  of  Lycopliron  (1697), 
and  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (1715) — the  last  often  re¬ 
printed  and  still  valued.  As  a  church  dignitary,  the 
linen-draper’s  son  is  said  to  have  been  haughty;  he  was 
very  ‘  zealous  ’  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  a  vigilant  guard¬ 
ian  of  clerical  interests,  and  excessively  ‘  orthodox.’ 

POT'TER,  Paul:  1625-54:  animal  painter;  a  distin¬ 
guished  master  of  the  Dutch  school:  b.  Enkliuisen, 
Holland.  He  was  pupil  of  his  father,  Pieter  P.,  an  ob¬ 
scure  painter.  His  progress  was  so  rapid  that,  at  the 
age  of  15,  his  reputation  as  an  artist  was  high.  He  left 
Amsterdam,  and  established  himself  at  the  Hague,  where, 
1650,  he  was  married;  in  1652  he  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  burgomaster  Tulp,  who  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  paint  a  great  number  of  works;  but  his 
health,  which  was  delicate,  gave  way  under  constant  ap¬ 
plication  at  his  easel,  and  he  died  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  29tli  year.  Paul  P.’s  cattle-pieces  are  perhaps 
more  highly  valued  than  like  pictures  by  any  other  mas¬ 
ter.  For  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  P.  painted  the  life- 
size  Young  Bull ,  now  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Hague. 

POT'TER.  Robert  B. :  soldier:  1829,  July  16 — 1887, 
Feb.  19;  b.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  son  of  Bp.  Alonzo  P. 
He  studied  at  Union  College,  but  did  not  graduate.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  practicing  law  in 
New  York.  He  immediately  volunteered,  and  was  com¬ 
missioned  major  of  the  51st  N.  Y.  regt.  He  led  the  as¬ 
sault  on  Roanoke  Island,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  New 
Berne,  Cedar  Mountain,  Manassas,  Chantilly,  and  Fred¬ 
ericksburg;  captured  the  stone  bridge  at  Antietam;  led 
a  division  at  Vicksburg  and  a  corps  in  the  Tenn.  cam¬ 
paign.  1863,  Mar.  13,  he  was  made  brig. gen.,  having 
previously  been  commissioned  lieut.col.  and  col.  1865, 
Sep.  29,  he  was  commissioned  major-gen.  of  vols.  He 
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was  with  Grant  in  the  closing  campaign  in  Virginia, 
again  commanding  a  division.  He  was  wounded  several 
times,  the  most  seriously  at  Petersburg  (1865,  Apr.  2). 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  army  1866,  Jan. 

POT'TER’S  CLAY,  or  Figuline,  fig'u-lm  or  -len: 
kind  of  Clay  (q.v.);  either  slaty  and  massive,  or,  more 
generally,  earthy;  yellow,  yellowish-white,  gray,  or  some¬ 
times  greenish;  adhering  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and 
forming  a  paste  with  water.  The  earthy  variety  is  some¬ 
times  very  loose,  sometimes  almost  solid. 

The  variety  commonly  found  in  alluvial  districts  is 
charged  with  oxide  of  iron,  so  that  it  is  only  used  for 
making  articles  desired  or  accepted  as  red  in  color  and 
porous  in  texture,  such  as  flower-pots,  flue  linings,  wall 
copings,  roofing  tile,  etc.  It  is  not  commonly  designated 
potter’s  clay,  but  red-ware  clay.  Potter’s  Clay,  as  a 
trade  term,  is  specifically  applied  to  clay  used  by  the 
maker  of  crucibles  and ,  refractory  ware  and  the  stone¬ 
ware  potter  who  makes  ware  on  the  order  of  jugs,  milk- 
pans,  cooking  crocks,  butter  and  preserving  jars.  It  is 
clay  which  occurs  in  the  coal  measures  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
occurs  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  coast  states,  begin- 
nino-  with  New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island  of  New  York, 
extending  through  all  the  middle  and  southern  states  to 
and  including  Mississippi.  These  clays  burn  to  a  butt 
color,  maturing  at  Seger  pyrometric  cones  one  to  six  and 
becoming  vitreous  and  of  a  blue  gray  stone  color  at 
cones  six  to  nine.  They  are  also  used  and  known  as 
second  grade  fire  clays.  In  popular  designation,  Potter  a 
Clay  is  the  plastic  material  of  white  table  and  toilet 
ware.  Technically  this  potter’s  clay  is  known  as  ball 
clay.”  It  is  that  portion  of  the  tertiary  clay  deposits 
which  burns  of  a  white  or  cream  white  color.  The  coal 
measure  clays  never  burn  so.  Such  white  potter  s  clay 
occurs  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  Much  is 
still  imported  from  England.  The  value  of  this  material 
is  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  ton  in  the  raw  state  and  from 
$6  to  $8  when  washed. 

No  idea  of  the  value  of  the  potter’s  clay  used  m  mak¬ 
ing  various  forms  of  red  earthen-ware  can  be  given 
because  the  clay  is  almost  invariably  mined  by  the  potter 
using  it.  This  is  likewise  true  of  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  potter’s  clay  used  in  making  refractory  uten¬ 
sils  such  as  crucibles,  stove-linings,  gas  retorts  and  glass 
pots  and  most  of  the  stone-ware.  ,How®^  ^91J970fi5J 
181,485  tons  of  stone-ware  clays,  to  the  value  of  $-19, /o/ 
were  marketed  as  such  and  1,229,647  tons  of  fire  clay 
valued  at  $1,229,647.  The  makers  of  white  pottery  ware 
buy  all  their  ‘ball  clay.’  The  native  production  of  this 
in  ^1905  was  61,345  tons,  valued  at  $167,212.  H  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  distinguish  in  the  potter  s  clay 
imported  wliat  is  ‘ball  clay’  and  what  is  used  for  refrac- 
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tory  purposes.  The  total  importation  in  1905,  wrought 
and  unwrought  and  common  blue  clay,  was  34,045  tons, 
valued  at  $244,009.  Used  for  special  purposes  these  im¬ 
ported  clays  are  of  much  higher  average  value.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  potter’s  clay,  the  stone-ware  potter  uses  a 
fusible  clay  for  the  purpose  of  glazing  called  ‘slip  clay’; 
of  this  24,565  tons  were  produced  in  1905  at  a  value  of 
$33,384.  Nearly  all  of  this  comes  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  white-ware  potter  also  uses  chinn 
clay  or  Kaolin  (q.v.),  which  is  not  plastic  and  therefore 
not  ‘potter’s  clay’  in  the  above  sense. 

POTTER’S  WHEEL:  the  wheel  as  used  by  the  potter 
ranks  among  the  earliest  mechanical  contrivances.  The 
Egyptians  classed  it  among  the  inventions  of  the  gods 
and  claimed  that  Num,  the  creator,  fashioned  man  upon 
it.  As  a  broad  principle  the  wheel  consists  of  a  disk 
revolving  in  a  horizontal  plane.  The  primitive  form  was 
simply  a  turn-table.  The- edge  of  the  disk  was  made  of 
heavy  substance  to  secure  momentum  and  steady  motion. 
It  was  rotated  by  the  hand.  The  Chinese  improved  upon 
this  by  sinking  holes  in  the  perimeter  of  the  wheel;  a 
short  stick  pushed  into  one  of  the  holes  enabled  the  disk 
to  be  rotated  with  ease.  A  cord  running  in  a  groove  on 
the  wheel  was  also  used.  In  Europe  the  favorite  device 
was  a  lengthening  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  enabling  a 
heavy  disk  some  three  feet  in  diameter  to  be  placed  at 
the  bottom.  The  potter  seated  himself  at  the  wheel  and 
propelled  it  with  his  foot,  working  on  the  disk.  This  was 
the  first  form  of  the  ‘kick’  wheel.  A  modification  of  this 
principle  is  used  in  America,  in  which  the  axle  is  fitted 
with  a  crank.  A  treadle  in  connection  with  the  crank  is 
kept  in  constant  motion  by  one  foot,  while  the  potter 
stands  upon  the  other.  The  introduction  of  power  gave 
rise  to  two  forms  of  wheel.  The  special  requirement  is 
that  the  speed  of  the  wheel  shall  be  variable  at  the  will 
of  the  workman.  This  is  accomplished  either  by  cones  in 
contact  or  by  a  traveling  disk.  In  the  former  ease  a 
cone  with  a  slightly  curved  face  is  fitted  to  the  axle,  so 
that  it  forms  the  base  of  the  machine.  In  contact  with 
this  is  an  inverted  cone  faced  with  paper  or  leather  and 
so  arranged  that  the  potter  can,  by  pressure  of  his  foot, 
bring  the  large  end  of  one  cone  into  contact  with  the 
small  end  of  the  other  or  vice  versa.  Thus  the  speed  of 
rotation  is  completely  under  control.  In  the  disk  wheel 
the  power  is  applied  to  a  large  steel  disk  revolving  in  a 
vertical  plane.  Upon  the  shaft  of  the  wheel  is  a  small 
disk  faced  with  leather  and  free  to  move  up  and  down 
the  shaft,  but  revolving  with  it.  A  treadle  enables  the 
workman  to  place  this  either  at  the  center  or  the  edge 
of  the  large  steel  disk,  thus  securing  any  desired  speed. 
The  potter’s  wheel  is  fast  disappearing  from  our  manu¬ 
factories.  Tools  more  strictly  mechanical  are  taking  its 
place.  It  is  now  used  mainly  for  shaping  blanks,  which 
are  afterward  pressed  into  molds. 
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POT  TERY  :  term  denoting  all  objects  of  baked  clay. 
The  invention  of  P.  dates  from  the  most  remote  period, 
and  its  application  is  almost  universal — articles  of  P.  be¬ 
ing  in  use  among  races  even  semi-barbarous.  The  art  of 
molding  or  fashioning  vessels  of  moist  clay,  and  subse¬ 
quently  drying  them  in  the  sun,  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
not  above  the  intelligence  of  the  rudest  savage.  Hence, 
at  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  Egyptians,  to  whom 
precedence  must  be  assigned  in  this  art,  made  bricks  of 
unbaked  or  sun-dried  clay,  cemented  with  straw,  which 
were  quite  sufficient  for  purposes  of  construction  in  a 
country  where  little  or  no  rain  falls.  These  bricks,  in 


Fig.  1.— Un-  made  of  bricks  by  the  Hebrews.  Kiln- 
fianBottle^nt2e  dried  bricks,  in  fact,  did  not  come  into  use 
BritishMuseum.  in  Egypt  till  the  Roman  dominion,  though 
some  exceptional  objects  of  this  class  of 
bricks  have  been  found,  such  as  a  kind  of  conical  plug, 
stamped  on  the  base  with  names  of  the  tenants  of  the 


Fig.  2.— Glazed  Egyptian  Vases  in  the  British  Museum. 

tombs.  A  few  other  objects  were  made  in  unbaked 
clay ;  but  vases  of  baked  earthenware  were  in  use  at 
the  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  civilization,  and  are  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  Pyramids  themselves.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  made  a  red  ware,  a  pale  red  or  yellow  ware,  and  a 
lustrous  or  polished  red  ware — the  first  two  for  vases  in¬ 
tended  for  culinary  and  other  purposes;  the  last  for 
vases  of  more  refined  use,  such  as  holding  perfumes, 
wine,  honey,  and  other  delicacies.  But  the  most  re¬ 
markable  Egyptian  P.  was  the  so-called  porcelain,  made 
of  a  fine  sand  or  frit  loosely  fused  together,  and  covered 


shape  resembling  those  in  use  at  the  pres- 
ent  day,  but  larger,  were  impressed  at  the 
earliest  period  with  the  marks  of  the  brick- 
maker,  and  later  with  names  and  titles  of 
the  kings  for  whose  constructions  they  were 
made.  The  oppression  of  the  Hebrews 
consisted  chiefly  in  compelling  them  to 
work  in  the  brick-fields — a  task  imposed 
on  captives  taken  in  war  and  reduced  to 
slavery ;  and  the  fortresses  of  Pithom  and 
Rameses,  on  the  Egyptian  frontiers,  were 
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with  a  thick  siliceous  glaze  of  a  blue,  green,  white,  pur- 
pie,  or  yellow  color.  This  famous  ware,  the  porcelain 
of  the  old  world,  sometimes  exhibits  the  most  beautiful 
tints  of  blue,  a  color  produced  by  an  oxide  of  copper, 
and  which  is  still  unrivalled.  Objects  were  made  of  this 
material  for  decoration  of  the  dead  and  for  the  toilet. 
They  were  exported  from  Egypt  to  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  are  found  alike  in  the  tombs  of  the  Greek 
isles,  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria,  and  the  graves  of 
Greece.  Most  of  the  figures  of  deities,  the  sepulchral 
ones  deposited  with  the  dead,  a  few  elegant  vases,  por¬ 
tions  of  inlaying,  objects  of  the  toilet,  and  beads  and 
other  decorations,  are  of  this  porcelain.  Still  finer  work 
of  this  kind  was  produced  by  carvdng  scarabasi  and  other 
small  objects  in  steatite,  and  covering  them  with  a  blue 
glaze,  to  combine  brilliancy  of  color  with  delicacy  of  ex¬ 
ecution.  The  Egyptians  had  at  the  earliest  period 
the  simpler  manipulations  and  tools  of  P. — the  potter’s 
lathe  or  wheel,  molds  for  stamping  objects,  and  various 
other  tools.  On  the  decadence  of  the  country  under  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  P.  became  assimilated  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman. 

In  the  contemporary  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
also,  P.  was  in  use  at  an  early  period.  Sun-dried  and 
kiln-dried  bricks  were  made  in  the  reigns  of  Urukh  and 
other  monarchs  of  the  oldest  Babylonian  dynasties, 
about  b.c.  2000.  Platforms  for  elevating  the  larger  edi¬ 
fices  were  made  of  them ;  and  the  bricks,  like  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  were  stamped  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
monarchs,  to  which  was  added  the  locality  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Glazed  bricks  of  various  colors,  occa¬ 
sionally  enriched  with  scenes  and  ornamental  designs, 
were  introduced  into  constructions ;  and  Semiramis  is 
said  to  have  adorned  with  them  the  walls  of  Babylon. 
The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  employed  this  material 
for  historical  and  legal  purposes,  making  cylinders,  hex¬ 
agonal  prisms,  and  purse-shaped  objects  of  it,  on  which 
were  impressed  extensive  writings.  One  of  these  re¬ 
markable  objects  contains  the  account  of  the  campaign 
of  Sennacherib  against  Judaea,  and  of  the  tributes  of  Hez- 
ekiah.  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  P.  resembles,  but 
is  not  entirely  the  same  as,  the  Egyptian ;  being  of  a 
pale  red  ware,  of  thinner  substance,  finer  paste,  and 
more  refined  shape.  At  a  later  period,  figures  of  deities 
were  modelled  in  terra  cotta.  The  glazed  ware  of  Baby¬ 
lon  and  Assyria  is  coarser  than  the  finest  Egyptian,  and 
is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  employment  of  materials 
for  coloring  like  those  now  in  use ;  the  glaze,  however, 
is  siliceous.  The  objects  most  remarkable  for  size  are 
the  large  coffins  found  at  Warka,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  with  oval  covers,  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Sassanian  period.  The  potteries  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Parthian  and 
Sassanian  monarchs  till  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  the 
Mohammedans. 

The  potter’s  art  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
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few  specimens  of  Hebrew  wares  have  been  found. 
Some  vases  have  been  exhumed  in  Phoenicia.  The 
most  remarkable  P.  of  antiquity  was  the  Greek,  which 
seems  to  have  had  another  origin  than  the  oriental. 
The  terms  keramos  and  ostrakon  were  applied  by  them 
to  this  material,  and  they  made  vases  and  other  objects 
in  sun-dried  clay,  terra  cotta,  and  glazed  ware.  The 
use  of  bricks  was  not  extensive  in  Greece,  though  some 
public  edifices  were  made  of  them.  Their  first  use  is 
attributed  to  Hyperbius  of  Crete,  and  Euryalus  or  Agro- 
las.  The  bricks  were  made  by  a  mold  ( plaision )  and 
were  called  after  the  numbers  of  palm’s-length.  Some 
were  so  light  that  they  floated  on  water.  Besides 
bricks,  tiles,  cornices,  artificial  ornaments,  friezes,  pipes 
for  conducting  water,  and  drains  were  molded  in  terra 
3otta.  Statues  and  small  figures,  pelinoi,  gayly  and  ap¬ 
propriately  painted,  covered  with  a  leucoma,  or  white 
ground,  and  occasionally  partly  gilded,  were  in  common 
hse  for  votive  and  other  purposes,  and  sold  at  a  cheap 


Fig.  3. — Greek  Vases  of  Various  Styles.  From  the  British  Museum. 

price  by  the  figurist  ( koroplathos ).  Dolls,  cones,  and 
various  smaller  objects  were  made  by  the  potters;  they 
Were  sometimes  modelled,  but  more  generally  molded. 
The  Greeks  claimed  the  invention  of  the  potter’s  wheel ; 
and  the  principal  cities  contested  the  honor  of  the  art, 
which  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  attributed  to  Coroe- 
bus  of  Athens,  Hyperbius  of  Corinth,  or  Talos,  nephew 
of  Daedalus.  Numerous  vases  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
of  life  were  made  by  it,  and  others  of  large  form,  deco¬ 
rated  also  by  separate  ornaments,  emblemata,  attached  tc 
them.  Large  casks  or  pithoi  were  modelled  on  a  frame- 
■work  of  wood.  Great  quantities  of  amphorae,  manu¬ 
factured  on  the  wheel,  and  used  to  contain  the  choice 
wines  of  Greece,  were  exported  from  Rhodes  and  other 
cities ;  and  their  debris  are  found  in  the  Crimea,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Sicily,  and  other  cities.  Some  of  the  earlier 
specimens  of  glazed  earthenware  were  painted  with 
colors  in  fresco  or  encaustic,  from  which  afterward  came 
the  more  elaborate  pictures  on  the  glazed  vases  of 
Greece.  To  these  succeeded  two  or  three  classes  of 
painted  ware,  consisting  of  rude  representations  of  ani 
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mals  laid  upon  the  pale  red  ground  of  the  clay  in 
orown  outline — a  style  prevalent  at  Athens  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  was  followed  by  the  potteries  of  Corinth, 
or  the  so-called  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  style.  The 
paste  of  the  vases  is  of  light  red  or  yellow ;  the  figures 
in  black  or  maroon,  with  portions  enriched  with  crim¬ 
son  or  purple  ;  the  backgrounds  of  pale  straw  or 
lemon  color;  the  animals,  of  larger  size  than  those 
of  the  Athenian  vases,  intermingled  with  chimeeras 
and  other  monsters ;  the  backgrounds  variegated  with 
flowers — the  whole  derived  from  oriental  art.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  human  figures,  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
archaic  Greek  art,  were  introduced,  with  accompanying 
ascriptions,  which  cannot  be  later  than  b.c.  6th  or  5th 
o.  The  subjects  of  these  vases  were  from  the  oldest 
Greek  myths.  The  style  of  this  P.  by  degrees  improved : 
the  paste  became  pale  red  or  salmon  color ;  the  human 
figures,  at  first  subordinate,  replaced  the  friezes  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  large  ornaments.  As  the  improvement  went 
on,  the  backgrounds  were  made  of  bright  orange-red 
color,  the  figures  of  deep  black ;  while  portions,  as  the 
hair,  garments,  and  flesh  of  female  figures,  were  white. 
The  style  of  art  became  much  freer,  though  retaining 
the  rigidity  of  the  .Eginetan  school.  Names  of  figures 
represented,  of  the  artists  who  painted  and  the  potters 
who  made  the  wares,  were  added,  with  speeches,  and 
the  names  of  celebrated  beauties  and  athletes  of  the  day. 
In  these  styles,  the  vases  made  on  the  wheel  appear, 
while  yet  soft,  to  have  had  the  subjects  traced  upon 
them  with  a  finely  pointed  tool ;  the  figures  were  then 
filled  in  with  a  lucid  black  pigment  of  manganese,  and 
then  returned  to  the  furnace.  The  details  of  the  muscles 
and  other  portions  were  incised  through  the  black  with 
a  sharp  tool,  to  show  the  lighter  background;  and  the 
purples,  crimsons,  blues,  and  other  colors  were  laid  on. 
The  subjects  are  chiefly  from  the  war  of  Troy  and  the 
heroic  age :  and  the  shapes  in  use  were  oil-jars  ( lecythoi ), 
water-pails  (hydrice),  wine- vases  ( crateres ),  wine-jugs 
(i wnochoce ),  and  ampliorce.  They  seem  to  have  continued 
in  use  till  about  b.c.  450  or  420,  when  the  red  figures 
were  substituted  for  black,  by  tracing,  as  before,  the 
figures  on  the  clay,  then  running  round  them  a  thick  line 
of  flock,  and  finally  filling  up  the  background  entirely 
with  black  color — the  muscles  and  inner  markings  not 
being  incised,  but  traced  in  black  and  brown  outlines. 
The  earlier  vases  of  this  class,  which  are  of  the  strong 
style,  resemble  those  of  the  black  figures ;  but  the  style 
gradually  improved,  and  resembled  the  art  of  Phidias 
and  Zeuxis ;  while  the  letters  are  those  in  use  after  the 
arehonship  of  Euclid,  b.c.  403.  The  style  and  form  oi 
these  vases  changed  according  to  the  art  of  the  period, 
till  the  ultimate  disuse  of  fictile  or  painted  ware,  about 
b.c.  COO,  when  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  increase  of  luxury  caused  it  to  be  superseded  by  vases 
in  metals.  In  its  last  stage,  theP.  became  molded,  and 
vas  glazed  entirely  black,  or  else  variegated  with  opaque 
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white  figures  and  ornaments.  The  subjects  of  these  later 
vases  differ  considerably  from  the  earlier,  being  chiefly 
from  the  theatre  or  from  myths  of  the  later  poets.  Vases 
of  this  description  are  found  in  Greece,  the  isles  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  Italy;  into  which  latter  country  they 
appear  to  have  been  imported  from  Greece 

In  Italy,  indeed,  the  Etruscans,  at  an  early  period, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  Magna 
Gnecia,  manufactured  their  own  P.  That  of  the  Etrus< 
cans  consists  principally  of  three  kinds — an  unglazed  red 
ware ;  a  lustrous  brown  ware,  made  also  by  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Sabines  and  0 scans ;  and  a  black  ware,  whose 
paste  or  substance  is  black  throughout,  not  superficial, 
as  among  the  Greeks,  and  made  by  mixing  some  color¬ 
ing  material  with  the  clay.  The  Etruscan  pottery  is 
rarely  painted — the  black  ware  never — but  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  ornaments  in  salient  and  bas-relief 


modelled  or  molded  on  it,  and  by  the  shapes  of  the 
vases  apparently  being  derived  from  works  in  metal, 
and  reproducing  the  fantastic  combinations  of  oriental 
art.  This  ware,  in  use  from  b.c.  500-320,  the  source 
from  which  subsequently  arose  the  Aretine  and  Roman 
P.,  was  ornamented  sometimes  with  incised  ornaments; 
the  subjects,  however,  are  generally  uninteresting,  and 
it  never  attained  high  position  in  art.  The  Etruscans, 
however,  in  later  times  imitated  the  painted  vases  of 
Greece;  but  their  clay  is  much  paler,  the  drawing 
coarser,  and  the  shapes  are  less  elegant.  In  terra-cotta 
statues  particularly  they  excelled,  and  supplied  the 
Romans  with  the  figures  of  their  divinities.  Even  sar¬ 
cophagi  were  of  this  material. 

On  the  decline  of  the  P.  of  the  Greeks  ami  Etruscans, 
anew  kina  of  ware  was  made  at  Arezro,  or  Aretium, 
to  which  has  been  given  the  name  Aretine,  and  which 
resembled  the  Jater  ware  of  the  G*'eote-  It  is  evidently 
Vol.  23—2 
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;mitated  from  works  in  metal,  in  all  probability  from  the 
chased  cups  of  silver  and  gold  which  began  to  come 
into  use  in  Italy ;  and  was  a  continuation  of  the  later 
molded  wares  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The  vases  were  of 
bright  red  or  black ;  the  paste,  uniform  in  color  through¬ 
out,  but  covered  with  a  lustrous  siliceous  glaze.  The 
red  nearly  resembles  in  color  and  texture  a  coarse  seal¬ 
ing-wax  ;  the  paste  is  often  remarkably  fine.  The  vases, 
generally  small,  were  turned  on  the  lathe ;  the  orna¬ 
ments  were  molded  separately,  and  attached  to  the 
vases :  patterns  were  produced  by  repetition  of  the  same 
mold,  or  by  placing  bas-reliefs  from  various  molds  on 
the  vases.  This  kind  of  P.  was  made  first  at  Arezzo ; 
but  subsequently,  or  nearly  simultaneously,  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  Capua  and  Cumae  in  the  1st  c.  after  Christ.  It 
afterward  extended  over  all  the  Roman  world,  and  was 
made  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  It  was  called  Samian  ware 
under  the  republic,  and  was  at  first  extremely  fine,  but 


Fig.  5.— Anglo-Roman  Fig.  6.— Roman  Vase. 

Vase  [Castor]. 


deteriorated  under  the  last  of  the  12  Caesars,  and  is  no 
longer  found  under  the  Antonines ;  a  red  ware,  glazed 
with  red-lead  and  copper,  having  been  substituted  for 
it.  The  names  of  several  hundred  potters  are  found 
stamped  upon  extant  specimens  of  this  ware,  of  which 
some  are  evidently  of  Gaulish  or  British  origin.  These 
names  are  followed  by  F fecit,  or  made;  M.,  manu,  or 
by  the  hand  of  ;  and  OF.,  officina,  or  establishment. 
The  ware  was  extensively  exported  to  Britain  and  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  wherever  found, 
shows  the  influence  of  Roman  civilization.  Furnaces 
for  it  have  been  found  in  France  and  Germany,  but  not 
in  England.  The  other  kinds  of  Roman  ware  were 
local,  evidently  made  in  the  localities  where  found,  but 
with  inferior  ornamentation.  Black  ware  seems  to  have 
succeeded  this,  and  to  have  been  produced  by  confining 
the  smoke  of  the  furnace,  and  throwing  it  down  upon 
the  heated  ware.  In  Britain,  varieties  of  this  ware  were 
made  at  Castor  in  Northamptonshire,  ornamented  with 
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bas-relief,  laid  on  by  the  process  of  depositing  a  fluid 
clay  on  the  wet  ware,  and  molding  it  with  a  tool. 
The  style  of  art  is  Gaulish.  Other  vases  of  glazed  ware 
were  manufactured  at  Upchurch  ne.ar  Rochester,  and  at 
Crockhill  in  the  New  Forest.  They  have  only  a  few  or¬ 
naments,  either  stamped  or  painted  in  a  white  pipe-clay 


Fig.  7.  —Roman  Amphorae. 


on  the  surface.  These  vases  are  probably  as  iate  as  the 
3d  c.  Later  arose  a  black  ware,  generally  bottles  or 
jugs,  glazed  externally,  and  with  single  words,  invita¬ 
tions  to  drinking,  painted  on  them  in  a  white  pipe-clay. 
Many  varieties  of  unglazed  ware,  red,  yellow,  white, 
and  gray,  were  extant  in  the  2d  and  3d  c.  The  large 


Fig.  8.— Roman  Flange  Tile. 

culinary  and  other  vessels  were  made  of  these — casks 
(dolia),  amphorce ,  jugs  ( lagence ),  and  mortars  ( mortaria )— 
the  last  at  Lyon.  The  Romans  made  great  use  of 
brickwork  terra  cotta.  All  over  the  empire,  bricks  were 
made  for  public  and  private  buildings,  and  stamped  at 
Rome  with  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  the 


Fig.  9.— Roman  Flue  Tile. 


potters,  and  the  consulate  of  the  period,  till  the  middle 
of  the  3d  c.  Bricks  were  extensively  manufactured  by 
the  legionaries  also,  and  bear  their  names  and  titles. 
The  graves  of  the  soldiery  were  often  constructed  of 
them  At  Rome,  the  last,  inscribed  bricks  are  those  of 
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Theodorio ;  none  so  late  have  been  found  in  Britain  01 
Gaul.  Tiles,  cornices,  roof  ornaments,  and  gutters 
were  formed  of  terra  cotta,  so  were  the  votive  figures 
offered  to  the  gods ;  but  they  all  disappeared  at  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  northern  barbarians,  though  they  continued 
till  then  to  be  manufactured  by  local  potteries. 

Among  the  northern  nations,  especially  the  Celts  and 
Scandinavians,  long  prior  to  the  Roman  conquests  of 
Gaul  and  Britain,  at  the  remote  age  of  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  periods,  large  and  small  vases,  perhaps  originally 
for  domestic,  but  subsequently  for  mortuary,  purposes, 
are  found  among  the  cromlechs,  tumuli,  and  graves 
of  n.  Europe.  They  are  formed  of  a  coarse  clay,  mixed 
with  small  pebbles,  and  have  been  feebly  baked  by  sur¬ 
rounding  them  with  hay,  dried  ferns,  or  other  combus¬ 
tible  vegetable  matters,  which  have  been  burned  inside 
and  around  them.  The  interior  of  the  walls  is  black ; 
the  exterior  of  pale  brown  color.  Their  mouths  are 
large,  the  ornaments,  hatchings,  and  rude  lines  some¬ 
times  making  an  elaborate  pattern  or  tattooing  all  over 
the  vase.  Those  from  Britain  were  called  by  the  Romans 
bascaudcB,  or  baskets.  A  modification  of  this  class  of 
ware  was  continued  under  the  Saxon3  and  Merovingians, 
and  is  distinct  from  the  Gallo-Roman  and  Romano-Brit- 
ish  potteries :  the  clay  being  better  baked,  and  the  orna¬ 
ments,  stamped  or  impressed  from  a  mold,  more  regular. 
The  use  of  P.  among  these  races  was  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  glass,  metal,  and  other  substances  for 
drinking  and  culinary  vessels ;  and  a  few  or  no  specimens 
ofjmediseval  unglazed  vessels  are  known.  Terra  cotta,  in¬ 
deed,  continued  to  be  applied  for  makiug  figures  from 
the  14th  to  the  18th  c.  in  Europe;  but  in  England  even 
the  use  of  bricks,  a  manufacture  difficult  to  have  been 
lost,  was  restored  by  Alfred.  Ungiazed  ware  was,  in 
fact,  superseded  or  abandoned  in  Europe  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  in  modern  times  the  use  of 
terra-cotta  and  like  ware  is  found  all  over  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  varying  in  texture  and  excellence  from  the 
coarse  flower-pots  to  the  thin  and  graceful  water-bottles 
of  the  Arabs  and  modern  Egyptians.  Even  the  Nigritic 
races  continue  to  manufacture  a  feebly  baked  earthen¬ 
ware,  rudely  colored  with  pigments  not  baked  on  the 
ware.  In  America,  the  making  of  unglazed  earthenware 
seems  to  date  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The 
vases  and  other  objects  found  in  the  n.  portions  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  indeed,  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  early  Scandinavian,  Celtic, 
and  Teutonic  graves,  in  paste,  shape,  and  ornamentation. 
The  Mexican  and  Peruvian  potteries,  however,  evince 
much  greater  mastery  of  the  art,  and  both  are  modelled 
with  great  spirit,  gayly  colored,  and  profusely  ornament¬ 
ed.  Some  of  the  oldest\Peruvian  wares,  indeed,  rival  in 
their  modelling  European  art ;  but  they  never  attain  to 
glazing.  The  other  unglazed  wares  of  the  new  world  differ 
according  to  the  localities  of  their  manufacture,  and 
ui  the  most  highly  civilized  portions  reflect  or  rival  the 
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art?  of  the  people  by  which  the  country  was  colonized. 
Those  of  the  existing  native  races  are  very  feeble,  au( 
the  processes  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  magic  cer¬ 
emonies.  The  P.  of  the  s.  hemisphere  is  quite  recent, 
as  none  of  the  races  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  art.  The  Fijis,  indeed,  have  a  ware  glazed  with  the 
resin  of  a  tree,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
Europe. 

The  knowledge  of  glazes,  originally  acquired  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  was  continued  under  th( 
Roman  empire  at  Alexandria,  and  appears  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Persians,  Moors,  and  Arabs.  Fa¬ 
iences  and  enamelled  bricks  and  plaques  were  in  use 
among  them  in  the  12th  c. ,  and  among  the  Hindus  in  the 
14th  c.  The  Moors  introduced  into  Spain  the  use  of 
glazed  tiles  about  711,  specimens  of  which,  called  Azule 


Fig.  10.— -Vase  of  Henry  H.  Ware. 


j fos ,  as  old  as  the  13th  c.,  are  found  in  the  Alhambra. 
Besides  these,  the  manufacture  of  glazed  or  enam¬ 
elled  faiences,  distinguished  by  a  metallic  iridescence, 
came  into  use  from  the  13th  c.  in  Spain.  In  Italy, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  as  early  as 
the  conquest  of  Majorca  by  the  Pisans,  1115:  but  the 
first  appearance  of  Italian  enamelled  faience,  precur¬ 
sor  of  modern  porcelain,  does  not  date  earlier  than 
about  1420,  when  it  was  used  for  subjects  in  relief  by 
Lucca  della  Robbia.  About  a  century  later,  plates  and 
other  ware  were  manufactured  at  Pesaro  and  Gubbio, 
decorated  with  subjects  from  the  compositions  of  Ra¬ 
phael  and  Marc  Antonio,  painted  in  gay  and  brilliant 
colors.  But  the  establishment  was  abandoned  1574, 
though  pieces  of  majolica  continued  to  be  fabricated  in 
various  cities  of  Italy  till  the  18tli  c.  From  Italy,  this 
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enamelled  ware  passed  into  France  1590,  with  Catharine 
de’  Medici,  where  it  was  manufactured  till  the  end  of  the 
17th  c.  In  1555  the  celebrated  Palissy  discovered  at 
Saintes,  France,  the  art  of  glazing  or  enamelling  a  gray 
paste,  and  introduced  dishes  and  other  objects  with  fruit, 
fish,  and  animals,  molded  from  life,  distributed  over  the 
surface,  as  a  kind  of  ornamental  ware.  At  the  same 
time,  or  earlier,  was  made  what  is  called  Henry  II. 
ware,  which  is  now  so  precious,  consisting  of  glazed 
white  ornamental  pieces.  Glazed  or  Norman  tiles,  as 
they  are  called,  date  from  two  centuries  before.  At  the 
close  of  the  13th  c.,  glazed  ware  was  made  in  Alsace; 
but  not  till  two  centuries  later  was  majolica  fabri¬ 
cated  at  Nuremberg;  and  the  manufacture  was  contim 
ued  in  various  parts  of  Germany  till  the  18th  c.  Delft, 
which  gave  its  name  to  its  own  fabric,  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  glazed  ware  as  early  as  1360,  and  continued 
to  do  so  till  the  19th  century. 

Holland  was  noted  chiefly  for  its  bottles  of  stoneware, 
glazed  by  salt,  called  Bellarmines,  Graybeards,  or  Boni¬ 
faces  ;  and  for  its  tankards,  which  were  exported  all  over 
Europe  in  the  16th  c.,  and  are  repeatedly  found  in  Lon¬ 
don  excavations.  In  England,  glazed  tiles  for  religious 
purposes  were  made  by  the  monastic 
orders  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  c. ; 
and  glazed  bottles,  jugs,  and  cups  are 
found  of  the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  while 
Edward  III.  favored  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  potteries  in  England.  The 
English  wares,  however,  were  super¬ 
seded  by  Delft  and  Dutch  stonewares 
till  the  close  of  the  17th  c.,  when  the 
coarse  wares  made  at  Burslem  were 
Improved  by  the  discovery  of  salt  and 
other  glazes.  Some  Germans,  named 
Elers,  from  Nuremberg,  settled  there, 
and  produced  an  improved  ware  called 
the  red  Japanese ;  but  finding  that  the 
secret  was  discovered  by  Astbury,  left 
for  Lambeth,  where  they  established 
themselves  1710.  From  this  period, 
various  improvements  were  introduced 
Fig.  11.— Tyg  with  by  Astbury,  Booth,  and  finally  by 
Two  Handles,  14th  c.  Wedgwood,  who  discovered  more 
suitable  clays  1759,  and  called  to  his 
assistance  the  arts  of  design,  by  the  employment  of 
Flaxman  for  bas-reliefs  and  figures.  The  applications 
of  copper-plate  printing  and  gilding  were  subsequently 
discovered.  Still  later,  other  materials,  as  felspar  and 
bones,  were  used  in  the  composition  of  this  P.  Delft- 
stone  and  other  wares  were  made  at  various  places,  as 
Liverpool,  Lowestoft,  and  elsewhere ;  but,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  most  of  the  potteries  have  disappeared,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  stoneware  at  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall. 

None  of  this  ware,  however,  was  of  the  nature  of  the 
Chinese  porcelain,  which  had  been  imported  by  the 
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Prehistoric  Red  Pottery  from  Troad  and  Myceuse. 


Early  Vases  from  Cyprus. 


Earlv  inscribed  Tablet  from  Rhodes,  with  Contest  of  Menelaus  and 
y  of-  'de  Boay  of  Euphorbus. 
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Arabs  in  the  13th  c.,  was  known  in  Italy  in  1330,  and 
was  imported  into  France  as  early  as  1370,  and  into 
England  much  later.  The  name  Porcelain  (q.v.),  from 
porcellana,  an  obscure  Portuguese  word,  supposed  to 
mean  a  shell,  is  applied  to  a  mixture  of  alumina  or  kaolin 
and  silex  or  petunse,  which,  when  baked,  does  not  fuse 
at  a  temperature  as  high  as  140°  of  Wedgwood’s  pyrom¬ 
eter,  and  the  glaze  of  which  is  incapable  of  being 
scratched  by  a  knife.  This  porcelain,  called  ‘  hard 
porcelain,’  is  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Sin-ping,  in 
China,  about  b.c.  185,  and  rose  to  great  importance  at 
King-tih-ching,  a.d.  557,  where,  1712,  3,000  furnaces  were 
in  activity,  and  where  the  manufacture  is  stiil  carried 
on.  There  are  about  18  renowned  potteries  in  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  art  of  P.  in  China  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  b.c. 
2599.  In  Japan,  hard  porcelain  dates  from  b.c.  27 ; 
translucent  porcelain  was  made  about  a.d.  672 ;  but 
1211-21,  Kotosiro,  a  Japanese  potter,  went  to  China,  to 
improve  his  process.  There  are  18  celebrated  potteries 


Fig.  12.— Tyg  of  Staffordshire  Ware. 


in  Japan;  and  in  modern  times  the  pieces  exported 
come  chiefly  from  Imali,  in  the  province  of  Hizen.  In 
1644  the  Dutch  exported  44,948  pieces  from  Japan.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.,  the  porcelain  of  China  be¬ 
gan  to  be  extensively  imported  into  Europe,  and  various 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  secret 
of  its  manufacture,  but  without  success,  both  as  to  the 
material  and  as  to  the  process.  The  Persians  are  said 
to  have  produced  translucent  pottery  about  the  15th  c. 

After  some  trials,  which  resulted  in  the  production 
either  of  a  kind  of  opaque  glass  or  of  stoneware,  Bott- 
cher  or  Bottger,  an  alchemist  (who  had  been  seized  by 
Frederick-Augustus  II.  1701),  after  Schnorr,  1709,  had 
discovered  white  kaolin  at  Aue,  produced  from  it  a  white 
hard  porcelain  at  Meissen,  near  Dresden;  and  the 
porcelain  establishment  there  was  founded  under  royal 
auspices.  Extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  process  being  discovered,  by  imposing  oaths 
on  the  workmen :  and  the  process  there  pursued  was 
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not  communicated  till  1812  to  Brongniart.  The  secret, 
however,  was  betrayed  by  Stofzel,  a  workman  of  Meis¬ 
sen,  who  fled  to  Vienna  1720,  where  an  imperial  estab¬ 
lishment  was  founded,  which  exists  to  this  day.  Other 
workmen  carried  the  secret  from  those  establishments 
all  over  Germany.  Royal  works  were  set  up  at  Berlin 
1755,  St.  Petersburg  1744,  and  Munich  1758.  From  this 
period,  two  different  kinds  of 
porcelain  were  made  in  Europe, 
a  soft  and  a  hard.  In  France, 
soft  porcelain  was  made  at  St. 

Cloud  1695,  and  was  not  dis¬ 
continued  till  1804.  The  acci¬ 
dental  discovery,  by  Madame 
Barnet,  of  kaolin  at  St.  Yrieix 
la  Perehe,  1765,  led  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hard  porcelain  at 
Sevres,  where,  after  1800,  only 
this  kind  was  made.  Various 
places  in  France  made  both 
kinds ;  and  in  Italy  both  were 
produced  at  La  Boccia,  near 
Florence,  at  Capo  di  Monte, 
near  Naples,  and  at  Venice. 

Other  establishments,  dating 
from  the  18th  c.,  flourishat  Ma¬ 
drid  and  Oporto.  The  manufact¬ 
ure  of  soft  porcelain  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  in  Eng¬ 
land,  at  Bow,  as  early  as  the 
17th  c.,  and  the  Chelsea  works 
were  set  up  still  earlier,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  by  Elers. 

Thence  the  art  was  transferred 
to  Berby  1748;  and  an  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Worcester,  found¬ 
ed  1751  by  Br.  Wall,  is  said  to 
have  first  printed  on  porcelain. 

Hard  porcelain  was  made  by 
Cookworthy  at  Plymouth  1705,  and  afterward  at  Bristol, 
but  was  abandoned  as  unprofitable,  though  again  made 
by  Minton  in  Staffordshire  1850.  One  of  the  last  inven¬ 
tions  in  porcelain  has  been  the  introduction  of  Parian, 
or  statuary,  used  for  small  figures  and  statues,  by  Cope¬ 
land  and  Minton.  Among  the  oriental  nations,  the 
production  of  porcelain  seems  limited  to  China  and 
Japan,  though  faiences  and  glazed  wares  are  manufact¬ 
ured  all  over  the  East.  The  production  of  a  white  porce¬ 
lain,  either  soft  or  hard,  capable  of  being  molded  and 
painted  with  various  colors,  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
ceramic  art :  sculptors  were  employed  by  the  different 
establishments  to  mold  small  figures  and  other  objects ; 
and  the  vases,  at  first  decorated  with  rude  copies  or 
poor  imitations  of  their  Chinese  originals,  by  degrees 
introduced  on  their  surfaces  the  art  of  the  country 
where  they  were  made.  The  paintings  on  porcelain 
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thus  resembled  those  on  enamel,  and  when  the  pieces 
were  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  painted  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists,  became  of  great  value.  Thus,  copies 
of  works  of  Raphael  and  of  Tintoretto,  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  were  valued  at  £1,000  and  £880.  Even  ordinary 
cups,  when  painted  with  vignettes,  have  their  value 
much  augmented.  So  rfiso  the  application  of  delicate 
colors,  as  blue,  green,  and  rose-pink,  added  a  charm  not 
’found  in  the  monochrome  glazed  ware  of  the  middle 
ages.  For  these,  Dresden  and  Sevres  were  formerly  un¬ 
rivalled  ;  but  the  colors  of  late  years  have  been  changed, 
and  do  not  equal  the  old.  The  style  of  art  has  varied 
in  each  century ;  the  old  rococo  shapes  having  been  su¬ 
perseded  at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  c.  by  classical 
shapes,  and  again  by  modified  mediaeval  forms.  The 
present  age  has  been  distinguished  by  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  majolica,  palissy,  and  other  wares;  by  im¬ 
provement  of  printing  in  colors ;  by  invention  of  statuary 
porcelain,  and  an  application  of  the  material  to  other 
purposes,  as  buttons  stamped  or  pressed  from  a  mold 
or  die.  Besides  the  ornamentation  of  vases,  a  trade¬ 
mark  is  often  added,  either  stamped  in  or  painted  on 
the  ware.  This,  on  the  early  majolica,  had  the  date, 
place,  and  name  of  the  artist ;  but  the  Dresden,  Sevres, 
Chelsea,  and  other  establishments  introduced  devices, 
monograms,  arms,  etc. — e.g.,  swords,  anchors,  crowns, 
and  other  devices.  The  Chinese  has  devices,  mottoes, 
names  of  makers,  and  the  date  of  the  reign  when  made, 
commencing  with  the  first  monarch  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
about  1480,  generally  in  red  color,  and  imitating  the 
seals  or  stamps  used  for  sealing  documents.  These 
marks  are  continued  to  the  present  day. 

Brongniart,  Traite  desArts  Ceramiques  (8vo,  Paris  1844); 
Birch,  Ancient  Pottery  (1858);  Jacquemart  and  Le  Blant, 
Histoire  de  la  Porcelaine  (1862);  Treadwell,  Manual  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Porcelain  (New  York  1872);  Eliza  Meteyard, 
Wedgwood  and  His  Works  (1873);  Jewett,  Ceramic  Art  of 
Great  Britain  (1878);  Barber,  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the 
United  States  (1893). 

Manufacture. — The  dough-like  condition  into  which 
clay  can  be  worked  with  water,  and  the  hardness  that 
it  may  be  made  to  acquire  by  burning,  are  qualities 
which  have  been  turned  to  account  by  man  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  on  these  the  potter’s  art  essentially 
depends;  but  there  is  great  variety  in  clay,  and  it  is 
only  by  knowing  something  of  its  nature  and  constitu¬ 
ents  that  any  real  advance  has  been  effected  in  P.  If 
a  piece  of  clay  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  it  con¬ 
sists  of  exceedingly  minute  particles,  held  together  by 
aggregation  when  moist ;  but  if  dried,  it  can  be  easily 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder  by  mere  pressure ;  and 
if,  instead  of  drying,  an  excess  of  water  be  added,  it  may 
be  so  mixed  and  held  in  suspension  in  the  water  that  it 
appears  almost  dissolved.  In  time,  however,  it  is  de¬ 
posited  as  a  sediment,  and,  when  the  excess  ct  water  is 
removed,  it  is  a  soft,  tenacious  paste,  so  ;  on-elas^c  that 
it  will  retain,  without  change,  the  smaPest  impression 
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made  in  it.  This  minute  division  of  its  particles,  and 
the  absence  of  elasticity,  are  its  most  valuable  qualities. 
But  all  clays  are  not  of  the  same  purity  and  quality; 
the  commonest  is  that  of  brick-fields,  which  is  one  of 
the  most,  abundant  substances  in  nature;  but  it  is  so 
mixed  with  iron  and  other  foreign  ingredients,  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  bricks,  tiles,  and  the  coarsest  kinds  of  P.,  it  is 
not  used. 

The  purest  kinds  of  potter’s  clay  are  called  kaolin ,  and 
are  believed  to  have  been  formed  by  decomposition  of 
rocks  containing  large  proportions  of  felspar,  a  slightly 


variable  compound  substance,  which,  in  general,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  combination  of  neutral  silicate  of  alumiua 
and  the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia,  to¬ 
gether  or  singly.  Certain  kinds  of  granitic  rocks,  espe¬ 
cially  the  whiter  varieties,  by  their  atmospheric  decom¬ 
position,  yield  fine  kaolin.  Great  experience  is  required 
in  selecting  and  using  the  materials,  because  in  nature 
the  plastic  materials  are  very  irregularly  mixed  with 
other  substances,  which  have  a  more  or  less  deteriorat¬ 
ing  effect.  Most  of  the  best-known  clays  contain  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  free  silica  in  addition  to  that  in  combi¬ 
nation  as  natural  silicate,  which  requires  to  be  removed 
for  very  fine  wares;  otherwise,  it  proves  injurious. 

The  method  pursued  in  making  P.  and  porcelain  is 
the  same  in  principle  everywhere;  we  give  therefore 
the  general  outline  of  the  process,  without  entering  into 
the  minute  differences  which  distinguish  the  variations 
produced  by  different  manufacturers  in  this  and  other 
countries.  P.  and  porcelain  differ  chiefly  in  the  peculiar 
translucency  of  porcelain,  due  to  the  superior  quality  of 
its  materials. 

The  ingredients,  such  as  the  clay  and  calcined  flints, 
are  ground  by  separate  means;  the  former  in  the  pug- 
mill,  represented  in  fig.  14.  This  is  an  upright  cylinder, 
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with  an  axis  A  turned  by  machinery:  projecting  from  A 
are  several  arms,  b,  each  of  which  has  three  knives  fixed 
in  it,  placed  in  a  spiral  manner,  so  that,  when  in  motion, 
the  clay  is  worked  down,  and  is  so  cut  and  kneaded  by  the 
knives,  that  it  is  forced  out  at  an  opening  at  C,  in  the  state 
of  soft  pap.  This  pap-like  clay  passes  into  a  large  tank 


Fig.  15. 


in  which  it  is  agitated  with  water  until  quite  incorporated, 
so  as  to  resemble  milk  in  color  and  consistency.  In  an¬ 
other  mill  (fig.  15),  of  different  construction,  the  calcined 
flint  and  other  refractory  materials  are  reduced  to  a  some¬ 
what  similar  state.  This  mill  is  very  strongly  constructed, 
and  consists  of  a  tube-like  vat  A,  in  the  centre  of  which 


Fig.  16. 


turns  an  axle  B,  moved  by  machinery;  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vat  is  a  thick  stone-bed  C,  consisting  either  of  chert  or 
hornstone.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  axis,  three  strong 
arms,  D,  D,  D,  project  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel;  and 
strongly  attached  to  these  are  stout  beams,  a,  pointing 
downward,  and  nearly  touching  the  stone- bed  C.  As  the 
axis,  with  its  arms  and  beams,  turns  round,  the  beams 
push  some  large  masses  of  the  cliertstone  round  with  them, 
and  these  triturate  the  calcined  flints  and  other  hard 
materials,  and  stir  up  the  water  with  which  the  vat  is  kept 
constantly  supplied,  while  it  overflows  in  a  milky  state, 
charged  with  the  finely-divided  materials,  into  a  cistern! 
where  it  is  kept  stirred  until  it  is  sufficiently  supplied  with 
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the  solid  materials,  and  the  thickened  milky  liquid  is  then 
drawn  oft,  in  proper  proportions,  into  a  vat  to  which  the 
prepared  clay  is  also  passed.  The  mixture  of  the  two  is 
then  allowed  to  subside  until  the  water  is  nearly  clear, 
when  it  is  drawn  off;  and  the  sediment  is  deprived  of  its 
surplus  moisture,  either  by  evaporation,  or,  in  the  best 
works,  oy  a  pneumatic  exhausting  apparatus,  which  does 


Fig.  17. 


it  very  quickly.  The  composition  is  then  a  fine  plastic 
material  of  the  consistency  of  tough  dough,  and  is  ready 
for  the  potter’s  use.  In  preparing  the  finer  materials  for 
porcelain,  many  other  operations  are  required,  all,  how¬ 
ever,  having  the  same  object— viz.,  the  extremely  minute 
division  of  the  substances  used. 

The  prepared  clay  is  taken  to  the  throwing -machine ,  or 
kick  wheel,  represented  in  fig.  16.  This  consists  of  a  fixed 


Fig.  18.  Fig.  19. 


table,  through  which  passes  the  axle,  rising  a  little  above 
its  surface,  and  having  on  its  upper  end  a  disk,  which  re¬ 
volves  with  it.  The  axle  is  put  in  motion  by  the  work¬ 
man’s  foot,  and  this  causes  a  rapid  revolution  of  the  disk, 
upon  which  is  placed  the  soft  mass  of  clay  to  be  molded, 
When  the  lump  of  clay  is  revolving,  the  potter,  with  his 
hands  or  with  proper  tools,  fashions  it  into  any  shape 
he  pleases;  his  management  of  this  requires  consider* 
able  skill,  as  nearly  every  article  requires  a  different 
configuration.  But  some  articles  are  formed  in  molds 
made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This  answers  well  for  fine 
porcelain  intended  to  be  very  thin,  because  the  plaster- 
mold  absorbs  much  of  the  moisture  in  the  paste,  and 
thus  partially  dries  it,  so  that  it  admits  of  handling, 
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which  in  a  softer  state  would  be  very  difficult.  The 
paste  is  used  so  liquid  that  it  can  be  poured  into  the 
molds.  It  is  usual,  in  casting,  to  have  a  mold  for  each 
part,  as  seen  in  figs.  17,  18,  19,  which  represent  the 
body,  neck  and  lip,  and  foot  of  the  cream-ewer,  fig.  20. 
Eor  nearly  flat  articles,  such  as  dinner-plates,  a  plan  is 


adopted  which  combines  both  processes :  a  mold,  usually 
of  plaster,  fig.  21,  a ,  is  placed  on  the  disk  of  the  throw¬ 
ing-wheel,  b,  and  a  thin  layer  of  the  paste  is  pressed  on 
to  it,  so  as  completely  to  take  Its  form ;  then  to  the 
guide-post,  c,  is  attached  an  arm,  d,  with  a  small  brass 
plate,  e,  on  its  lower  side.  This  plate  is  cut  to  the  out¬ 


line  of  half  the  plate  or  dish ;  as  it  revolves,  this  pares 
down  and  shapes  the  clay  to  its  own  outline,  and  to  the 
thickness  to  which  it  is  set,  there  being  an  arrangement 
on  the  arm  of  the  guide-post  by  which  this  can  be  ef¬ 
fected.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  deep  vessels, 
molds  are  used  for  the  exterior,  and  the  interior  is 
formed  by  the  hand.  This  process  (fig.  22)  insures  cer¬ 
tainty  of  size  and  shape,  important  in  making  large 
numbers  of  similar  articles,  as  teacups,  etc.  The  mold 
is  lined  with  a  thin  cake  of  clay,  and  when  placed  on 
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the  revolving  dis' ;  it  is  fashioned  inside  by  hand,  and 
finished  off  with  a  wet  sponge.  Sometimes  metal  or 
horn  tools  are  used  for  producing  moldings  and  other 
raised  ornaments,  or  for  grooves,  when  the  turning  or 
throwing  wheel  is  used.  If  the  articles  made  require 
handles  or  such  accessory  parts,  they  are  always 
molded,  unless  of  very  simple  forms,  and  are  attached 


Fig.  22. 


while  they  and  the  body  are  still  soft  enough.  They 
are  joined  by  a  thin  fluid  paste  called  a  slij),  and  the 
junction  is  smoothed  over  with  the  wet  sponge,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  potter’s  tools.  Being 
formed,  the  articles,  of  whatever  kind,  are  now  taken 
to  the  drying- stove,  where  they  are  placed  on  shelves, 


Fig.  23. 


and  remain  there  some  time,  exposed  to  a  heat  of  abouc 
85°  Fahr.  When  quite  dry,  they  are  next  taken  to  a 
workshop  near  the  kiln,  and  they  are  here  carefully 
packed  in  coarse  earthenware  vessels,  called  seggart 
(fig.  23),  which  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  piled  upot 
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Ekrly  Majolican  Plate  in  blue  and  yellow  lustra  made  at  Pesaro  or  Gubbio 

about  1500. 


Dtsh  of  Rouen  Enamelled  Pottery,  painted  in  blue  and  deep  red. 
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one  another  to  a  great  height  in  the  kiln,  as  in  fig.  24, 
in  which  some  of  the  seggars  are  shown  in  section,  to 
make  the  arrangement  more  intelligible.  As  the  seggars 


are  generally  made  large  enough  to  hold  a  number  of 
articles,  which  would,  when  highly  heated,  adhere  if 
they  touched,  a  number  of  curiously  shaped  pieces  of 


Fig.  25. 

burned  clay  are  used  for  placing  between  them,  to  make 
them  rest  on  points;  these  are  called  watches,  cockspurs, 
triangles ,  stilts,  etc.,  fig.  25. _ III  the  seggar,  filled  with 
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plates  (fig.  26),  the  plates  are  seen  each  resting  on  cock 
spurs,  which  prevent  them  touching.  Another  object  is 
gained  by  this,  in  burning  flat  articles  such  as  plates : 
these,  if  placed  upon  one  another,  would  not  be  fired 
equally ;  but  when  they  are  held  apart,  the  heat  affects 
all  parts  alike.  The  seggars  are  so  piled  in  the  kiln 
that  the  centre  is  hollow,  and  there  are  free  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them  through  which  the  fire  can  ascend ;  props, 
a,  a ,  a,  fig.  24,  being  so  placed  as  to  keep  them  from  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  sides  all  round.  Thus,  each 
seggar  forms  a  small  oven,  in  which  one  or  more  pieces 
of  pottery  or  porcelain  are  baked ;  and  the  seggars  pre¬ 
vent  any  unequal  heating  of  the  pieces,  and  also  protect 
them  from  smoke.  A  kiln  has  generally  eight  furnaces, 
and  it  is  usual  to  raise  six  piles  of  seggars  between 
every  two  furnaces,  or  rather  between  their  flues,  which 
rise  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  kilns.  Each  pile  of 
seggars  is  technically  called  a  bung,  so  that  there  are 
generally  48  or  50  bungs  to  the  charge  of  a  kiln.  When 
all  this  is  arranged,  the  furnaces  are  lighted,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  have  the  best  coal,  as  it  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  make  more  certain  calculation  as  to  its 
effects,  and  is  less  liable  to  smoke  and  sulphureous 


Fig.  26. 


vapors,  which  might  injuriously  affect  the  contents  of 
the  kiln.  The  baking  or  firing  requires  great  care  and 
attention,  and  there  are  many  nice  regulations  connected 
with  it  to  guide  the  workman.  It  usually  lasts  40  to  42 
hours.  The  fire  is  then  allowed  to  go  out,  and  the  kiln 
to  cool  very  gradually,  after  which  it  is  opened,  and  the 
seggars  removed,  to  be  unpacked  in  a  separate  work¬ 
shop.  The  articles  are  now  in  the  state  called  biscuit- 
ware,  and  require  both  the  glaze  and  any  patterns  that 
they  may  be  intended  to  bear.  Common  P.  is  often 
figured  by  printing  the  design  in  enamel  colors  on  paper, 
and,  while  the  printing  is  still  wet,  applying  it  to  the 
biscuit-ware ;  the  ware  absorbs  the  enamel  ink,  and  the 
paper  is  removed  by  water,  leaving  the  pattern  on  the 
ware.  It  is  then  fired  in  seggars,  or  a  muffle,  to  fix  the 
color ;  and  is  then  dipped  into  composition  called  glaze. 
of  which  three  kinds  are  in  common  use  in  most  pot¬ 
teries.  The  first,  for  common  pipe-clay  ware,  is  cons 
posed  of  granite,  sixteen  parts;  flint,  36  parts ;  wnit; 
lead,  53  parts ;  and  cullet,  or  broken  flint-glass,  4  parts. 
These  materials  are  triturated  with  water,  with  the 
same  care  and  by  similar  means  to  those  employed  in 
forming  paste,  and  are  reduced  with  water  to  the  sam<* 
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milk-like  liquidity.  Each  workman  has  a  tub  of  the 
glaze  before  him ;  and  as  the  articles  of  biscuit-ware, 
either  with  or  without  decorations,  are  brought  to  him, 
he  dips  them  in  the  glaze,  to  insure  a  uniform  coating 
over  them ;  and  by  nice  management,  he  prevents  any 
large  drops  or  accumulations  on  one  part  more  thao 
another.  The  porous  biscuit-ware  rapidly  absorbs  the 
moisture,  and  dries  up  the  thin  film  of  glaze  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  articles,  which  are  again  placed  in  seggars, 
and  carried  to  the  glaze-kiln,  where  they  undergo  an¬ 
other  firing,  which  melts  the  glaze,  and  converts  it  into 
a  perfectly  transparent  glass,  like  water,  all  over  the 
surface,  and  renders  any  pattern  previously  printed 
upon  it  very  plain.  The  temperature  in  the  glaze  or 
enamel  kiln  is  increased  only  very  gradually,  and  is  kept 
up  about  14  hours,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool 


slowly,  and  the  articles  are  taken  out  completed.  So 
far,  this  description  has  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
P.  and  porcelain  on  a  large  scale,  for  general  purposes ; 
but  when  it  is  applied  to  more  costly  and  artistic  works, 
very  special  arrangements  are  required ;  and  in  the  case 
of  remarkably  fine  pieces,  instead  of  the  huge  kilns, 
which  hold  frequentiy  many  thousand  pieces,  muffle 
furnaces  (fig.  27)  are  used  for  the  biscuit,  the  glaze,  and 
the  colored  and  gilded  decorations,  which,  in  porcelain, 
are  applied  either  on  the  glaze,  or  on  the  biscuit. 

The  decoration  of  porcelain  has  long  held  high  rank 
as  a  fine  art ;  and  the  exquisite  skill  shown  in  some  ol 
the  finest  works  has  fairly  entitled  it  to  that  rank.  The 
colors  employed  ali  are  colored  glasses  ground  to  im¬ 
palpable  powders,  and  mixed  with  borax  or  some  other 
fluxing  material ;  for  use.  thev  are  erenerallv  made  liquid 
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with  prepared  oil,  and  they  are  laid  on  with  hair- 
pencils,  in  the  same  way  as  oil-colors.  The  colors 
may  be  made  by  mixing  the  materials  of  which  glass 
is  made  with  the  coloring  material  and  the  flux,  or 
simply  with  the  already  colored  glass  and  the  flux. 
When  the  former  plan  is  employed,  the  following 
are  the  coloring  materials  employed:  oxide  of  chro¬ 
mium  for  green;  oxide  of  iron  for  red,  brown, 
violet,  gray,  and  yellow;  oxide  of  uranium  for  orange, 
yellow,  black;  oxide  of  manganese  for  violet, 
brown,  black,  and  purple;  oxide  of  cobalt  for  blue, 
gray,  and  black ;  oxide  of  antimony  for  yellow ;  oxid«  of 
titanium  for  yellow ;  oxide  of  copper  for  green ;  suboxide 
of  copper  for  red ;  sesquioxide  of  iridium  for  fine  black; 
protochromate  of  iron  for  brown ;  chromate  of  lead  for 
yellow;  chromate  of  barytes  for  yellow;  chloride  of 
silver  for  deepening  reds  and  purples ;  purple  of  cassius 
for  ruby  and  purple.  Several  of  these  colors  are  much 
increased  in  brilliancy  by  addition  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  of  itself  gives  no  color;  and  the  transparent  ones 
are  rendered  opaque  by  addition  of  oxide  of  tin. 

Other  fluxes  besides  borax,  or  borate  of  soda,  are 
used — e.g.,  sand,  felspar,  boracic  acid,  minium  or  lith¬ 
arge,  salt,  saltpetre,  potash,  and  soda.  Nothing  en¬ 
riches  the  appearance  of  porcelain  more  than  good  gild¬ 
ing  *-  for  this  purpose,  gold-leaf  is  rubbed  down  with  oil 
of  turpentine ;  or  pulverulent  gold  is  produced  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  gold  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  as  a  brown  powder,  which  is  washed  and  dried, 
and  then  worked  up  with  one-sixteenth  of  its  weight  of 
oxide  of  bismuth  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  painted 
on,  then  fired,  and  afterward  burnished.  Peculiar  and 
beautiful  metallic  lustres  are  produced  on  P.  by  pre¬ 
cipitated  platinum  and  other  means  ;  but  it  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  into  all  the  details  by 
which  the  almost  numberless  variations  are  produced 
in  manufacture  and  decoration  of  this  material.  The 
literature  relating  to  its  history  is  rich  in  treatises  for 
guidance  in  the  art. 

The  following  are  the  chief  varieties  of  ceramic  mate¬ 
rials,  and  their  usual  composition :  1.  Porcelain. — At 
Sevres,  kaolin,  48  parts ;  sand  (pure  white),  48  parts ; 
chalk,  4  parts.  At  Dresden,  kaolin,  62  parts;  felspar, 
26  parts ;  broken  biscuit-porcelain,  2  parts.  At  Berlin, 
kaolin,  76  parts ;  felspar,  24  parts.  In  England,  three 
mixtures  are  used — For  common  china,  ground  flints, 
75  parts ;  calcined  bones,  180  parts ;  china-clay,  40  parts ; 
clay,  70  parts.  For  fine  china,  ground  flints,  66  parts ; 
calcined  bones,  100  parts ;  china-clay,  96  parts ;  Cornish 
granite,  80  parts.  Fine,  for  modelling  figures,  etc., 
Lynn  sand,  150  parts ;  calcined  bones,  300  parts ;  china- 
clay,  100  parts ;  potash,  107  parts.  The  glazes  require 
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to  be  varied  for  nearly  all,  so  that  their  fusibility  may 
be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  more  or  less  fusible 
character  of  the  biscuit  ingredients.  2.  Parian. — The  com¬ 
position  for  this  is  the  same  as  for  the  fine  English 
china,  but  t  is  used  in  liquid  state,  so  as  to  be  poured 
into  the  plaster-of-Paris  molds :  it  requires  very  great 
care  in  the  firing.  3.  Earthenware  (Fr.  Faience ,  from 
Fayenza,  the  name  of  a  place  in  Italy  where  it  was  made ; 
Dutch,  Delft,  from  its  having  been  made  chiefly  at  Delft, 
in  Holland). — Made  of  various  kinds  of  clay,  varying  in 
color  from  yellow  to  white,  according  to  the  quality  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  more  or  less  of  powdered  calcined  flints  are 
mixed  with  it,  to  give  it  body  and  hardness :  sometimes, 
as  in  porous  vessels,  only  clay  is  used.  4.  Stoneware, 
such  as  is  used  for  jars,  bottles,  drain-pipes,  etc.,  is 
made  of  several  kinds  of  plastic  clay,  mixed  with  felspar 
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1,  Pennington,  Liverpool,  1760-1780  :  2,  Plymouth,  about  1760; 
3,  Richard  Champion,  Bristol,  1772-1790  ;  4,  Charles  Green 
Leeds  1790  ;  5,  B«>w,  1730-1790;  6,  Absolon,  Yarmouth,  about 
1790-  7,  Chelsea,  1730-1784  ;  8,  Swansea,  Wales,  1790  ;  9,  Worcester, 
1760-1780;  10,  Yarmouth,  about  1790;  11,  Derby,  1751-1769  ;  12, 
Crown  Derby,  1780-1830 ;  13,  Shropshire,  1772-1799  ;  14,  Cook¬ 
worthy,  Plymouth,  1760;  15,  Derby— Chelsea,  1770. 


and  sand,  and  occasionally  a  little  lime ;  but  the  mate, 
rials  vary  much  in  different  localities. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  potteries  not  only  supply  the 
home  demand,  but  also  export  to  a  greater  extent  than 
anv  others  in  Europe ;  and  so  rapid  and  extensive  have 
been  the  improvements  effected  in  the  last  ten  years  by 
British  potters,  that,  both  as  a  manufacturing  and  as 
an  artistic  country,  Great  Britain  now  stands  foremost. 
In  1880  the  exports  of  earthen  and  china  ware,  parian 
and  porcelain  (except  red  pottery  and  brown  stoneware), 
amounted  in  value  to  £1,978,445.  The  largest  quanti¬ 
ties  were  sent  to  India*  N.  America*  and  Australia. 
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Most  of  the  renowned  manufacturers  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  have  employed  a  special  mark  to  distinguish 
their  works,  and  these  are  now  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  for  ascertaining  the  origin  of  choice  specimens. 
Above  are  shown  some  of  the  more  important  marks 
and  monograms,  so  used  by  the  earlier  English  makers, 
when  their  names  in  full  were  not  imprinted,  as  was 
often  the  case. 

The  industry  in  the  United  States  was  established  at 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  about  1684,  by  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  who 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  and 
governor  of  West  Jersey,  where  the  first  white  ware  was 
made  in  America.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ‘slip-decorated’  P.  was  produced  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  e.  Pennsylvania  by  German  potters  who 
came  from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  The  ware  was  a 
coarse  red  P.  ornamented  with  designs  traced  upon  it  with 
differently  colored  clays  or  ‘slips’  in  a  liquid  state,  con¬ 
sisting  of  floral  devices,  animals,  dates,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  German  inscriptions.  This  provincial  art  flourished 
until  1850.  At  Philadelphia  a  china  factory  was 
erected  in  1769,  where  decorated  cream  ware,  of  superior 
excellence,  was  produced;  but  the  venture  did  not  prove 
successful,  and  the  works  were  closed  three  years  later. 
Other  attempts  to  manufacture  white  ware  were  made  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  which  were,  however,  soon  abandoned. 
In  1825  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain  was  com¬ 
menced  in  Philadelphia  by  William  Ellis  Tucker,  which, 
for  a  few  years,  met  with  considerable  success.  The  ware 
was  of  excellent  quality  and  considerable  hardness,  having 
in  its  composition  a  large  proportion  of  kaolin;  and  the 
decorations,  mainly  in  the  Dresden  style,  were  artistic; 
but  the  factory  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  and  was 
closed  in  1888.  White  ware  was  produced  at  Jersey  City 
in  1825;  at  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  by  Charles  Cartlidge, 
who  manufactured  a  fine  grade  of  soft  porcelain  and 
Parian;  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1846,  by  Messrs.  Lyman  and 
Fenton;  and  at  other  places.  Not  until  after  1850,  how¬ 
ever,  did  the  P.  industry  commence  to  meet  with  commer¬ 
cial  success.  Since  that  date  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  have  developed  into  important  P.  pro¬ 
ducing  centres;  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  about 
forty  establishments  in  active  operation  in  each  of  these 
cities,  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  12,000  hands. 
Among  the  principal  potteries  now  producing  art  wares, 
of  greater  or  lesser  originality,  are  the  Rookwood  Pottery 
at  Cincinnati,  which  is  noted  for  its  faience  with  under- 
glaze  decorations;  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Co.  of 
East  Liverpool,  whose  specialty  is  ‘Lotus  ware’  in  jewelled 
decorations;  the  Willets  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Ceramic 
Art  Co.,  the  Cook  Pottery  Co.,  and  the  Columbian  Art 
Pottery,  all  of  Trenton,  whose  principal. products  are  thin, 
decorated  and  underrated  ‘  Belleek  ’  porcelain;  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Pottery  and  the  Edwin  Bennett  Pottery  Co.  of 
Baltimore,  Md.;  the  New  England  Pottery  Co.  and  the 
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Chelsea  Pottery  U.  S.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  Union 
Porcelain  Works  of  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  which  latter  is  the 
leading  manufactory  of  hard  porcelain  in  the  United  States. 

Since  1875  the  manufacture  of  art  tiles  for  interior  dec¬ 
oration  has  become  an  important  branch  of  the  P.  industry 
in  the  U.  S.  At  present  the  great  bulk  of  ornamental  tiles 
is  produced  by  a  dozen  manufactories  which  are  scattered 
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1.  Sgraffitto  Pottery  of  Pennsylvania  Germans,  1830;  2.  United 
States  Pottery,  Bennington,  Vt.,  1850-1858;  3.  Faience  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Green  Point,  N.  Y.,  1886-1892;  4.  Chelsea  Keramic  Art 
Works,  1875-1889;  5.  Chelsea  Pottery  U.  S.  (Mass.),  1891;  6.  Union  Por¬ 
celain  Works,  Green  Point,  N.  Y.,  1876;  7.  Rookwood  Pottery,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  1886;  8.  Pauline  Pottery,  Edgerton.  Wis.,  1888;  9.  Lonhuda 
Pottery,  Steubenville,  O.;  10.  New  England  Pottery  Co.,  Boston. 

through  the  country, — at  Chelsea,  Mass.;  Zanesville,  Ohio; 
Trenton  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. ;  Indianapolis  and  Andes- 
son,  Ind.;  Beaver  Falls  and  Morrisville,  Penn.,  and  Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky„ 

Architectural  terra  cotta  is  also  produced  extensively  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Perth  Amboy,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  and  other 
places. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about  270  potteries  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  P.  of  all  grades,  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  these  produce  wares  of  the  better  class. 
In  1894  the  U.  S.  Potters’  Asso.  was  composed  of  65  firms 
actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  mainly  of  white 
wares  and  artistic  P.,  and  the  preparation  of  clays,  located 
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as  follows:  Trenton,  N.  J.,  18;  E.  Liverpool,  0.,  21;  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  3  each;  Cincinnati 
and  Wellsville,  O.,  2  each;  New  York  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Beaver  Falls,  and  Kittan¬ 
ning,  Penn.,  E.  Boston,  Mass.,  Steubenville,  Leetonia,  To¬ 
ronto,  Tiffin,  Findlay,  and  Tilton ville,  O.,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  1  each. 

The  use  of  distinguishing  marks  on  P.  was  not  so  com¬ 
mon  in  America,  especially  on  the  earlier  wares,  as  in 
England  and  the  East.  The  most  important  of  those  use<£ 
by  potters  in  this  country  during  the  present  century  are 
shown  in  fig.  29. 

The  processes  of  manufacture  of  P.  in  the  U.  S.  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  England ;  but  the  methods  have 
been  considerably  simplified  in  this  country  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  greatly  improved  P.  machinery.  The  clay  and  other 


Fig.  30.— Grinding  Mill. 

materials  are  ground  (see  fig.  30)  and  usually  prepared  at  the 
mines,  and  come  to  the  potter  ready  for  use.  After  the  various 
powdered  ingredients  have  been  weighed  in  the  proper 
proportions,  they  are  thrown  into  a  horizontal  or  vertical 
cylinder  called  a  ‘blunger’  (see  fig.  14)  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  water  by  the  revolving  arms  of  the  machine, 
until  reduced  to  the  constituency  of  cream.  This  slip,  as 
the  substance  is  termed,  is  next  filtered  through  fine  silk 
lawn  to  remove  the  foreign  particles,  and  is  then  run  into 
stout  canvas  bags  which  are  placed  in  a  press  (see  fig.  31) 
between  vertical  leaves  or  trays  of  wood  or  metal,  which, 
when  forced  together  by  a  strong  screw,  press  the  moist¬ 
ure  out  and  leave  the  clay  inside  the  sacks  in  a  plastic 
state,  which  is  then  taken  out  and  stored  away  for  use. 

The  potter’s  wheel,  now  used  in  the  larger  establish¬ 
ments,  is  run  by  steam,  and  the  ‘thrower’  or  operator 
is  not  compelled  to  work  the  treadle  with  his  foot,  as 
formerly.  Vessels  which  are  made  by  hand  on  the  pot¬ 
ter’s  wheel  are  allowed  to  partially  dry  and  are  then 
turned,  or  shaved,  on  a  turning-lathe,  to  make  the  surface 


Dresden  Vase,  Mayflower  pattern  in  S6vres  Vase,  green  body  and 
relief,  colored  blue  and  gold.  imitation  mounting. 


Tazzaof  Oiron  Pottery.  Early  Chelsea  Vase,  dark  blue,  with  gilt 

scroll-work  at  the  sides. 
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even  and  to  give  it  &  polish.  By  Tar  the  greater  proportion  of 
useful  ware,  however,  such  as  plates  and  hollow  pieces,  are 
made  in  molds,  or  on  a  machine  called  a  ‘jigger’  (see  fig.  82). 
A I  is  an  iron  frame  on  which  the  jigger  stands.  A  is  the 
jigger  head,  which  is  screwed  fast  to  the  spindle  and  in 
which  the  mold  is  placed.  B  is  a  turned  column  bolted 
fast  to  the  frame.  C  is  a  sleeve  frame  which  is  counter- 
weighted  and  slides  up  and  down  the  column.  D  is  a 
bifurcated  bar  having  a  short  and  a  long  arm,  which  acts 
as  a  guide  and  prevents  the  sleeve  C  from  turning.  E  is 
the  ‘  former,’  or  ‘  tool,’  which  shapes  the  inside  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  F  is  the  frame  to  which  the  ‘  former  ’  is  bolted  and  which 


Fig.  31.—  24-chambered  Filter  Press, 
admits  of  a  transverse  motion  in  or  out  to  form  swelled 
work  and  to  give  the  proper  thickness  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessel.  1  and  2  are  adjustable  collars, — 1  being  used  to 
regulate  the  distance  to  which  the  frame  F  must  be  low¬ 
ered  to  give  the  desired  thickness  to  the  bottom,  while  2 
acts  as  a  stop  to  prevent  the  sleeve  C  from  being  thrown 
up  too  high.  The  short  arm  of  the  fork  D  allows  the 
frame  C  to  swing  around  at  a  right  angle,  after  the  ‘  former  ’ 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  mold,  thus  affording  a  free 
opportunity  for  the  operator  to  remove  the  mold  from 
the  jigger  head. 

Recently  a  machine  has  been  invented  which  forms  and 
attaches  the  handles  of  vessels  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  are  the  principal  wares  made  in  the 
United  States:  Common  Earthenware;  Stoneware  (salt- 
glazed);  Yellow  Ware  and  Rockingham,  the  latter  differing 
from  the  former  in  the  color  of  the  glaze,  which  is  dark 
brown  or  mottled;  Majolica;  Cream-colored,  or  C.  C.  ware; 
White  Granite,  or  W.  G.,  sometimes  called  Ironstone  or 
'Stone  China;  Semi-porcelain,  also  known  as  Paris  Granite, 
or  P.  G.;  Porcelain,  or  China,  both  soft  and  hard:  Parian, 
formed  by  casting  in  molds:  Belleek,  a  variety  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  usually  very  thin,  and  covered  with  iridescent  glazes; 
Faience,  a  terra  which  is  now  applied  to  a  tine  pottery  or 
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semi-stone  body  with  underglaze  decorations,  of  which  the 
Rookwood  ware  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a  familiar  example. 

In  1882  the  white- 
ware  branch  alone  of 
the  industry  had  $5,- 
076,000  capital,  7,000 
hands,  used  $2,028,950 
in  material,  paid  $2,- 
387,000  wages,  and 
yielded  $5,299,140  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  consumption 
(sales)  of  white  and 
decorated  wares  in  the 
United  States  was  about 
$12,000,000,  of  which 
more  than  $5,000,000 
represented  domestic 
manufacture.  The  cen¬ 
sus  of  1890  reported 
707  establishments  in 
the  United  States  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  and  pot¬ 
tery  products,  distinct 
from  brick  and  tile. 
These  had  a  combined 
capital  of  $26,127,104, 
of  which  $4,920,269  was 
invested  in  machinery, 
tools,  and  implements; 
employed  20,296  per¬ 
sons;  paid  $10,138,143 
for  wages,  $5,618,401 
for  materials,  and  $2,- 
003,007  for  miscellane¬ 
ous  expenses;  and  had 
a  total  output  valued 
at  $22,057,090.  In  1900 
there  were,  according  to  the  census,  1,000  pottery  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  United  States,  capitalized  at  $65,951,885; 
these  establishments  employed  43,714  wage-earners,  whose 
wages  amounted  to  $17,691,737;  and  the  value  of  the 
product  wras  $44,263,386. 

POTTINGER,  pot'tin-jer,  Sir  Henry,  g.c.b.:  British 
milit.  and  civil  officer:  1789-1856,  Mar.  18;  b.  co.  Down, 
Ireland.  As  cadet,  he  was  sent  to  India  1804;  as  lieut. 
he  defended  Herat,  the  Afghanistan  outpost  and  w.  gate 
to  India,  against  a  Persian  force  and  Russian  officers.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  maj.gen.;  was  .envoy  and  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  China  1841;  effected  the  treaty  of  1842;  was 
then  made  grand  commander  of  the  Bath  (g.c.b.);  and 
1843  gov.  and  chief  commander  of  the  island  of  Hong- 
Kong.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  appointed  privy- 
counselor,  with  annual  pension  of  £1,500.  He  was  gov. 
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of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1846-7,  and  of  the  presidency 
of  Madras  1850-54;  and,  after  two  years  in  England,  died 
at  Malta.  In  all  situations,  some  of  much  difficulty,  he 
showed  great  ability. 

POTTLE,  n.  pdt'tl  [OF.  potel,  a  little  pot:  a  dim.  of 
pot]:  a  measure  of  two  quarts;  a  small  conical  basket 
for  containing  small  fruit. 

POT'TO:  see  Kinkajou. 

POTTS,  George,  d.d.:  Presbyterian  preacher  and 
polemic:  1802,  Mar.  15 — 1864,  Sep.  15;  b.  Philadelphia. 
He  graduated  at  the  Univ.  of  Penn.  1819,  and  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  1822;  was  pastor  of  a  Presb.  church  in 
Natchez,  Miss.,  1823-35;  of  the  Duane  St.  Presb.  Church, 
New  York,  1836-44;  and  first  pastor  of  the  University 
Place  Presb.  Church,  New  York,  1844-64.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  toast  offered  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Soc. — ‘A  church  without  a  bishop  and  a  state  with¬ 
out  a  king’  (afterward  versified  and  often  sung) — a 
newspaper  controversy  arose  between  Dr.  Potts  and  Bp. 
Wainwright  of  the  Prot.  Episc.  Church,  attracting  much 
attention  and  republished  in  book  form,  entitled  No 
Church  without  a  Bishop  (1845).  Dr.  Potts  was  author 
of  printed  sermons  and  addresses. — His  daughter,  Mary 
Engles  Potts,  1827-58,  a  woman  of  much  personal 
beauty,  translated  from  the  Swedish  of  Bungener  The 
Preacher  and  the  King  (1853),  and  Priest  and  Huguenot 
(1854). 

POTT’S  DISEASE,  or  Vertebral  Disease:  tubercu¬ 
lous  disease  of  the  vetebrae  accurately  described  first  by 
Dr.  Percival  Pott  (q.v.).  In  Pott’s  disease  the  vetebrae 
and  the  intervetebral  cartilages  become  the  seat  of  a 
tuberculous  inflammation,  and  the  bodies  of  the  verte¬ 
brae  becoming  carious  they  break  down.  From  this  re¬ 
sults  a  more  or  less  sharp  angular  bend  in  the  spine  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  the  deformity  called  humpback  or  hunchback. 
When  this  bending  occurs,  the  spinal  cord  may  be  pressed 
upon,  causing  a  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities,  called  Pott’s  paraplegia.  On  exam¬ 
ining  the  spine,  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes  is 
seen  to  project  beyond  the  rest,  producing  the  angular 
curvature,  or  bump.  Formation  of  pus  at  the  seat  of  the 
trouble  is  frequent,  but  not  invariable;  and  this  pus  bur¬ 
rows  into  the  adjacent  muscles,  forming  abscesses.  After 
recovery  there  is  always  ankylosis,  by  reason  of  the 
coalescence  of  vertebrae.  The  usual  treatment  of  Pott’s 
disease  consists  in  the  application  of  a  metal  support  or 
a  plaster-of -Paris  jacket  to  hold  the  body  erect  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  falling  of -the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  When 
there  is  paralysis,  the  patient  is  kept  in  the  horizontal 
position  till  he  recovers  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  diet 
must  be  nutritious;  baths,  rubbing,  access  of  fresh  air 
are  of  extreme  importance,  especially  the  latter.  Pott’s 
disease  is  manifested  usually  in  childhood  and  youth. 
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POTTSTOWN,  pots' town:  borough  in  Pottsgrove  tp., 
Montgomery  co.,  Penn.;  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Manatawny  creek,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  and  Beading  railroads,  32  m.  w.n.w.  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  18  m.  e.s.e.  of  Beading.  It  is  on  a  plain  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rich  farming  and  mining  region,  and  has 
blast-furnaces,  iron  foundries,  rolling  and  planing  mills, 
carriage,  soap,  nail,  and  cigar  factories,  good  public 
schools,  high  school,  business  college,  private  school  for 
boys,  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  It  has  a  bridge 
across  the  Schuylkill,  and  a  railroad  bridge  crosses 
Manatawny  creek  at  this  point.  It  was  laid  out  as  a 
town  in  1752,  and  was  at  first  named  Pottsgrove;  in 
1815  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  and  named  Potts- 
town;  the  size  of  the  borough  was  increased  in  1888. 
Pop.  (1900)  13,696;  (1910)  15,599. 

POTTS VILLE,  pots'vtt:  city,  cap.  of  Schuylkill  co., 
Pa.;  on  the  Schuylkill  river  and  canal,  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Eeading  railroads;  35  m.  n.w.  of  Eeading.  It  is  in  a 
valley  at  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill  river  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  creek,  and  at  the  base  of  Sharp  Mountain.  The 
city  is  the  centre  of  the  great  anthracite  coal  region  of 
Pa.,  and  the  mountains  that  nearly  surround  it  contain 
valuable  beds  of  iron  ore.  The  chief  industry  is  mining 
and  shipping  coal. 

Its  manufacturing  interests  are  also  of  importance; 
they  include  steel  mills,  blast-furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and 
foundries;  also  planing  mills,  cotton- velvet,  and  silk 
mills.  It  was  in  Pottsville  that  anthracite  coal  was  first 
successfully  used  in  smelting  iron  ore.  Among  its  more 
important  buildings  are  the  county  court-house  and  jail, 
a  public  hospital  and  the  Pottsville  Athenaeum.  The 
Athenaeum  contains  a  library,  and  the  borough  also  has 
a  public  school  library  and  the  county  law  library.  There 
are  a  public  high  school,  two  Eoman  Catholic  parish 
schools,  and  the  Commercial  Union  School.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  borough  is  a  burgess,  who  holds 
office  for  three  years;  the  legislative  body  is  a  borough 
council,  which  also  has  power  to  appoint  many  of  the 
city  officers;  the  city  auditor,  city  treasurer  and  the 
school  directors  are  elected  by  the  people.  It  was  first 
settled  in  1800,  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  made  the 
county-seat  in  1851.  Pop.  (1910)  20,236. 

POTTSVILLE  CONGLOMEEATE:  the  name  by 
which  the  millstone-grit  at  the  base  of  the  coal  measures 
is  generally  known  in  Pennsylvania.  The  rock  is  com¬ 
posed  of  sand  and  pebbles,  chiefly  of  quartz. 

POT-WALLEBS,  pot-wol-lerz,  or  Pot-wallopers, 
pot-wol'lup-erz  [from  pot,  and  Old  English  wall,  to  boil 
or  bubble]:  popular  designation  of  a  class  of  electors  in 
England,  forming,  before  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832,  the 
constituency  of  various  English  boroughs— e.g.,  Ilches- 
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ter,  Honiton,  Tregoney,  Old  Sarum — whose  qualification 
as  housekeepers  was  held  to  be  established  by  their 
boiling  a  pot  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  over  a 
fireplace  in  the  open  air.  The  act  was  regarded  as 
evidence  that  the  elector  was  able  to  provide  for  his 
own  subsistence,  and  not  necessitated  to  apply  for  pa¬ 
rochial  relief. 

POTY,  po-te' :  district  town  and  rising  seaport  of 
Russia,  in  the  Caucasian  govt,  of  Kutais,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Rion,  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Rion  connects  the  port  with  the  interior,  and  since  es¬ 
tablishment  of  regular  steam-communication  the  tran¬ 
sit-trade  of  P.  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  connected  by 
railway  with  Tiflis;  since  1883,  via  Tillis,  with  Baku,  on 
the  Caspian;  also  with  Batum.  Pop.  about  5,500. 

POUCH,  n.  powch  [Icel.  poki ;  Dut.  poke ;  F.  poche ; 
Norm.  F.  pouche,  a  sack,  a  wallet — same  as  poke  or 
pocket]:  a  small  bag;  a  pocket;  the  bag  or  sack  of  an 
animal,  as  the  cheek-pouch  of  a  monkey,  or  the  nursing- 
pouch  of  a  kangaroo;  in  mil.,  a  strong  leather  case,  lined 
with  tin  divisions,  in  which  a  soldier  keeps  his  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  immediate  use:  in  hot.,  the  short  pod  or  silicle 
of  some  Crucifer* :  V.  to  put  in  a  pocket;  to  save. 
Pouch'ing,  imp.  Pouched,  pp.  powcht.  Pouch-shaped, 
in  hot.,  resembling  a  little  bag,  generally  double  or  two- 
celled. 

POUCHED  RAT:  term  applied  to  six  or  more  species 
of  the  genera  Geomys  and  Thomomys,  sub-family  Geo- 
myinoe ;  one,  in  the  s.  states  (G.  pinetis) ,  known  as  the 
Georgia  Hamster,  or  Salamander;  the  others,  in  the  w. 
states,  chiefly  the  species  there  called  Gopher  (G.  bursa- 
rius ),  8-12  in.  long.  The  California  Gopher  ( Thomomys 
bulbivorus )  is  somewhat  smaller,  the  fore-legs  much 
shorter  than  the  posterior.  Some  of  them  commit  great 
ravages  in  fields  and  gardens.  They  have  four  molars  on 
each  side  in  each  jaw.  The  tail  is  short.  The  cheeks 
are  furnished  with  pouches,  to  which  the  name  refers, 
the  openings  of  which  are  from  the  outside,  and  not  from 
the  mouth.  The  pouched  rats  burrow  in  the  ground, 
and  do  great  mischief  to  root-crops. 

POUCHONG,  n.  po-shong’  [Chin.] :  a  kind  of  black 
tea;  a  superior  kind  of  souchong. 

POUCHING,  n.  pd-shong  [F.  poudrette — from  poudrc, 
dust,  powder] :  human  dung  dried  and  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der,  and  mixed  with  charcoal,  gypsum,  etc.,  used  for 
manure. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  po-kip'si:  city,  cap.  of  Dutchess 
co.,  N.  Y.;  on  the  Hudson  river  and  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  and  the  Central  New  Eng¬ 
land  railroads;  70  m.  s.  of  Albany,  75  m.  n.  of  New 
York.  It  is  laid  out  regularly  on  a  plain  200  ft.  above 
the  river,  and  is  bordered  on  the  e.  by  a  range  of  high 
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hills.  For  many  years  prior  to  1889  it  was  noted  chiefly 
for  the  number  and  high  character  of  its  educational 
institutions,  and  was  called  ‘the  city  of  schools;.’  and  in 
that  year  the  completion  of  thq  great  cantilever  railroad- 
bridge  across  the  Hudson  river  gave  it  a  new  and  wide 
fame.  The  city  is  substantially  built,  paved,  lighted, 
and  sewered;  has  an  excellent  water-supply;  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  steam-ferry  with  Highland  Station,  on  the 
West  Shore  railroad;  and  since  the  completion  of  its 
great  bridge  is  on  the  shortest  railroad  route  between 
the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Penn,  and  the  manufac¬ 
tories  of  New  England.  It  has  regular  steamer  connec¬ 
tions  with  all  the  Hudson  River  ports,  and  a  bridge  span¬ 
ning  the  Hudson  at  this  point  connects  the  city  with  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Elec¬ 
tric  lines  connect  the  city  with  cities  and  towns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hudson.  Part  of  the  city  is  on  a  plateau 
extending  back  from  the  river,  and  part  of  it  is  on  the 
slope  to  the  river. 

It  was  settled  about  1698  by  the  Dutch.  On  the  same 
site  there  had  been  an  Indian  village  called  Apokeepsing, 
meaning  ‘safe  harbor.’  It  was  the  capital  of  the  state 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  state  convention 
which  ratified  the  National  Constitution  met  here  in 
1788.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention.  In  1799  the  village  was  incor¬ 
porated  and  in  1854  it  was  chartered  as  a  city.  The  can¬ 
tilever  bridge,  which  was  opened  in  1889,  cost  about 
$5,000,000  .  Its  length  is  7,100  feet,  it  has  three  canti¬ 
levers,  and  rests  on  six  massive  piers.  The  chief  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  are  foundries,  machine  shops,  lum¬ 
ber  mills,  cooperages,  mowing  machine  works,  shoe  fac¬ 
tory,  cigar  factories,  patent  medicine  works,  breweries, 
and  flour  mills.  Two  miles  north  of  the  city  is  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  in  the  city 
is  Saint  Barnabas  Hospital,  a  Home  for  Old  Ladies, 
Home  for  Old  Men,  and  a  Home  for  the  Friendless.  East 
ot  the  city  is  Vassar  College  (q.v.).  The  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  city  are  the  Eastman  Business  College, 
Berkely  School  for  boys,  Lyndon  Hall  School  for  girls, 
Riverview  Military  Academy,  a  high  school,  public  and 
parish  graded  schools,  the  Adriance  Memorial  Library, 
containing  25,000  volumes,  and  the  libraries  connected 
with  several  of  the  schools.  The  Vassar  Brothers  Insti¬ 
tute  is  one  of  the  fine  buildings  of  the  city.  College  Hill 
Park  has  an  area  of  100  acres.  There  are  several  fine 
church  buildings.  The  revised  charter  of  1900  provides 
for  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council. 
The  city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  Pop. 
(1890)  22,206;  (1900)  24,029;  (1910)  27,986. 

POULE:  [from  the  French  poule,  a  pool  for  stakes 
at  cards];  the  stakes  in  certain  games;  the  receptacle 
for  them;  a  game  in  billiards  (q.v.). 


POULPE— POULTICE. 

POULPE ,pdlp  (Octopus):  genus  of  Cephalopoda  (q.v.), 
of  order  Dibranchiata ;  having  eight  feet  or  arms ,  nearly 
equal,  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane,  and  very  long 
in  proportion  to  the  body.  There  is  no  shell,  but  it  is 
represented  by  two  small  grains  of  horny  substance  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  back,  one  on  each  side.  The  arms  are 
used  for  swimming  in  water,  creeping  on  land,  and 
seizing  prey.  Poulpes  swim  by  contractions  of  the 
muscular  web  of  the  body,  which  extends  upon  the 
arms.  They  creep  on  shore  in  a  spider-like  manner, 
with  sprawling  arms.  Like  other  ceplialopods,  when 
alarmed  or  annoyed,  they  discharge  an  inky  fluid.  Sev¬ 
eral  common  species  on  the  coast  of  the  n.  Atlantic 
states,  used  much  by  fishermen  for  bait,  are  known  as 
Squids,  and  are  of  the  genus  Loligo.  The  great  cuttle¬ 
fish  ( Architeutliis )  of  the  coast  further  north,  are  nearly 
related  to  these.  One  species  measured  nearly  50  ft., 
and  goes  far  to  justify  the  stories  of  small  vessels 
swamped  by  the  embrace  of  cuttle-fishes.  One  species 
(O.  vulgaris)  is  common  ons.  shores  of  Europe,  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  Polypus  of  the 
ancients.  Its  arms  are  six  times  as  long  as  its  body, 
and  each  furnished  with  120  pairs  of  suckers.  (See 
Cephalopoda.)  It  was  no  doubt  a  P.  which  Mr.  Beale 
encountered  on  the  shore  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  which 
he  attempted  to  intercept  in  its  retreat  toward  the  sea, 
and  which  turned  and  fastened  upon  him,  laying  hold 
of  him  with  its  arms,  and  trying  to  bite  him  with  its 
parrot-like  beak. — See  The  Octopus ,  by  Henry  Lee  (1875). 

POULSOU,  povol'son ,  Zachariah:  publisher:  1761, 
Sep.  5— 1844,  July  31;  b.  Philadelphia;  of  Danish  de¬ 
scent.  He  learned  printing  in  the  printing-office  of 
Christopher  Sower  at  Germantown,  Penn.  In  1800, 
Oct.  1,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  American  Daily 
Advertiser ,  the  first  daily  paper  published  in  the  U.  S., 
and  was  its  editor  and  publisher  39  years,  till  its  dis¬ 
continuance  1839,  Dec.  28.  From  1789-1801  lie  published 
Poulson’s  Town  and  Country  Almanac.  Among  other 
Important  works  which  he  brought  out,  was  Robert 
Proud’s  History  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  at  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

POULT,  n.  polt  [F.  poulet ,  a  chicken;  poule ,  a  hen — 
from  mid.  L.  pulla,  a  hen;  L.  pullus ,  a  young  animal]:  a 
young  chicken,  usually  of  a  turkey ;  a  pullet.  Poultry, 
n.  pol'tri,  domestic  birds,  generally  reared  for  the  table, 
or  for  their  eggs  (see  below).  Poul'terer,  n.  -ter-er,  one 
who  deals  in  poultry  or  game.  Poultry-yard,  a  yard 
where  poultry  are  confined,  bred,  or  fattened. 

POULTER,  n.  pol'ter  [see  Poult]:  OE.  for  Poul¬ 
terer. 

POULTICE,  n.  pol'tis  [L.  ±)uls  or  pultem ,  a  thick  pap 
or  pottage  made  of  meal :  Gr>  pottos,  porridge] :  a  soft 
preparation  of  meal,  bread,  or  herbs,  etc.,  applied  to 
sores  or  tumors  (see  Cataplasm)  :  V.  to  apply  a  poultice. 
POULTICING,  illlD.  PoUi*"*iCED.PP_f  -tlsL 


POULTRY. 

POULTRY,  pol'tri :  collective  name  for  useful  domes¬ 
ticated  birds;  sometimes  limited  to  the  domesticated 
gallinaceous,  but  usually  including  all  tlie  birds  reared 
for  economical  purposes.  These  belong  exclusively  to 
two  orders,  the  Gallinaceous  and  Palmiped ;  the  com¬ 
mon  fowl,  pea-fowl,  Guinea-fowl,  turkey,  guan,  and 
pigeon  belonging  to  the  former ;  and  the  different  kinds 
of  duck  and  goose,  as  well  as  the  swan,  to  the  latter. 
For  different  species  and  their  varieties,  see  their  titles. 
General  remarks  on  the  management  of  P.  are  here  to 
be  presented. 

Though  it  has  received  considerable  attention  in  n. 
France,  and  some  other  portions  of  Europe,  the  rearing 
of  P.  has  been  regarded  usually  as  a  minor  interest  in 
rural  economy,  and  in  this  country  it  has  been  greatly 
neglected.  But  of  late  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  P. 
can  easily  be  made  a  source  of  profit  either  when  man¬ 
aged  as  a  separate  industry  or  in  connection  with  gen¬ 
eral  farming. 

Among  essentials  to  success  are  abundant  room,  a 
liberal  quantity  and  considerable  variety  of  food,  pure 
water,  ventilation,  protection  from  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  scrupulous  cleanliness.  A  special  build¬ 
ing  is  required,  and  if  more  than  one  class  of  P.  is  kept, 
a  separate  portion  should  be  assigned  to  each.  If  large 
numbers  of  fowls  are  kept,  isolated  houses  should  be 
provided.  For  every  50  hens  there  should  be  a  building 
15x25  ft.  and  a  yard  containing  an  acre  of  land.  This 
will  provide  ample  space  for  roosting  and  laying  and 
hatching  rooms,  and  for  a  shed  10x15  ft.,  under  one 
roof.  The  yard  can  be  cheaply  fenced  with  wire  netting. 
The  laying  and  hatching  rooms  should  be  separated  by 
partitions  from  each  other  and  from  the  roosting  place. 
The  manner  of  feeding  goes  far  toward  determining  the 
returns  which  P.  will  make.  Too  large  a  proportion  of 
concentrated  food  is  unfavorable  to  egg-production,  and 
tends  to  cause  various  forms  of  disease.  Wheat  is  the 
most  valuable  grain  for  P.,  but  there  is  no  one  kind  of 
food  which  can  be  safely  used  to  exclusion  of  others. 
Indian  corn  is  used  more  extensively  in  this  country 
than  any  other  kind  of  grain,  but  is  far  inferior  to 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  though  it  may  well  be  mixed 
with  these  grains.  Meat  scraps,  vegetables,  skimmed 
milk;  and,  in  winter,  steamed  clover,  should  be  regularly 
supplied  in  connection  with  grain.  Crushed  bones,  or 
broken  oyster  shells,  also  should  be  furnished  to  supply 
the  lime  required  for  the  shells  of  eggs.  Grass,  or  other 
green  food,  is  needed  in  summer  by  fowls  which  do  not 
have  a  suitable  range.  Web-footed  birds  can  be  kept 
most  profitably  near  ponds  or  streams,  but  there  are 
breeds  of  some  varieties  which  do  well  if  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  tanks. 

Dry  sand,  road  dust,  or  fine  loam,  with  which  to  mix 
the  droppings,  should  be  spread  over  the  P.  house  floor 
to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  in. ;  and  in  the  shed  there 
should  be  plenty  of  fine,  loose  soil  in  which  the  fowls 
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can  take  a  dust  bath  as  often  as  desired.  Lice  and  red 
spiders  often  cause  heavy  losses  of  chickens  and  kill 
many  grown  fowls.  These  pests  will  be  partially  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  dust  baths,  but  it  is  necessary  also  fre¬ 
quently  to  sprinkle  the  roosts,  nest-boxes,  coops  and  in¬ 
terior  of  the  buildings  with  kerosene,  carbolic  acid,  or 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Powdered  sulphur  should  be 
rubbed  among  the  feathers  of  the  fowls,  and  Persian 
insect  powder  be  dusted  over  the  chickens.  It  is  also 
well  to  sprinkle  air-slacked  lime  over  the  floor  of  the 
poultry  house,  and  if  the  building  can  be  tightly  closed 
an  occasional  fumigation  with  burning  sulphur  will  be 
beneficial.  The  principal  diseases  of  poultry  are  gapes, 
roup,  and  chicken  cholera.  The  gapes  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  worms  in  the  windpipe  (see  Gapes).  Eoup  is  a 
form  of  catarrh  which  may  result  in  consumption  or  in 
other  forms  of  disease.  It  is  caused  by  exposure,  want 
of  ventilation  of  the  poultry  house,  or  other  unsanitary 
conditions.  If  the  affected  fowl  is  of  special  value  it 
may  be  treated  with  tonics,  but  otherwise  it  is  better  to 
kill  it  at  once.  The  same  rule  applies  to  cases  of  chicken 
cholera.  With  either  disease  immediate  isolation  of  the 
affected  fowl  and  thorough  disinfection  of  the  premises 
is  imperative.  If  vigorous  stock  is  obtained,  too  close 
in-breeding  avoided,  and  proper  care  exercised  as  to 
feeding,  cleanliness,  etc.,  there  will  be  but  slight  losses 
from  disease.  If  the  stock  is  to  remain  pure,  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  must  be  kept  entirely  apart. 

Accurate  statistics  regarding  the  magnitude  of  the 
poultry  interest  cannot  be  obtained;  but  a  careful  esti¬ 
mate  places  the  value  of  the  products  for  markets  in 
this  country  at  not  less  than  $400,000,000,  and  the  value 
of  poultry  products  consumed  at  home  at  $100,000,000. 

POUNCE,  n.  powns  [F.  ponce,  pumice-stone;  poncer,  to 
smooth,  to  rub  with  pumice-stone — from  It.  pomice — 
from  L.  pumicem,  pumice-stone:  Sp.  pomez,  a  pumice- 
stone]:  powdered  rosin,  or  some  gum  resin — e.g.,  mastic, 
sandarac,  copal,  reduced  to  a  powder,  also  the  powder  of 
cuttle-fish  bones — formerly  scattered  over  a  fresh  writ¬ 
ing  to  dry  the  ink  or  to  prevent  it  from  spreading:  that 
which  is  written  over  an  erasure:  powder  used  as  a  med¬ 
icine  or  cosmetic,  and  for  other  purposes:  V.  to  rub  with 
pounce.  Pounc'ing,  imp:  Adj.  pricking  out  a  pattern 
on  paper,  over  which  pounce  may  be  rubbed  when  laid 
on  cloth,  in  order  to  reproduce  the  pattern  on  the  cloth. 
Pounced,  pp.  pownst:  Adj.  ornamented  with  a  continu¬ 
ous  series  of  dots  over  the  entire  surface;  sprinkled  with 
pounce. 

POUNCE,  n.  powns  [Sp.  puncha,  a  thorn,  a  prick; 
punchar,  to  sting  or  prick:  L.  punctus,  punctured — from 
pungere,  to  prick]:  the  talon  or  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey: 
V.  to  dash  down  upon  like  a  bird  of  prey  with  its  talons 
or  claws.  Pounc'ing,  imp.  Pounced,  pp.  pownst:  Adj. 
furnished  with  claws. 


POUNCE— POUND. 

POUNCE,  n.  powns  [from  Punch  4,  which  see*  or  per¬ 
haps  the  same  as  Pounce  1]:  cloth  worked  in  eyelet- 
holes  :  Y.  to  perforate ;  to  work  in  eyelet-holes.  Pounc'- 
ing,  imp.  Pounced,  pp.  pownst. 

POUNCET-BOX,  n .powns'U-  [F .poncette — frompowcer, 
to  cover  with  pounce,  to  rub  with  pumice-stone] :  a  scent- 
box  with  a  perforated  inner  lid. 

POUND,  n.  pownd  [Dut.  pond;  Ger.  pfund;  L.  pondo , 
a  pound— from  penderZ,  to  weigh] :  standard  weight  in 
Erg.  of  10  oz.  or  7,000  gr.  avoirdupois;  12  oz.  or  5,760 
gr.  troy  for  apothecaries  and  jewellers  (see  below).  In 
Great  Britain,  a  unit  of  money,  of  20s.  or  240d.,  so  called 
from  formerly  weighing  a  pound  (see  below).  Pound'- 
age,  n.  -dj,  a  deduction  or  charge  made  for  each  pound 
in  money  or  weight.  Pound'eb,  n.  -er,  that  which 
weighs  two  or  more  pounds,  as  a  cannon-ball;  a  large 
heavy  pear.  Pound-cake,  a  rich  sweet  cake,  so  called 
from  the  ingredients  having  originally  been  mixed  of  a 
pound  each  in  weight.  Pound-foolish,  neglecting  the 
care  of  large  sums  in  the  anxiety  to  save  small  ones. 
Pound  Scots,  an  anc.  ccin  or  unit  of  money  of  Scotland, 
equal  in  value  to  20d.  sterling.  Pound  of  flesh,  the 
uttermost  farthing;  the  most  rigorous  exaction  in  terms 
of  agreement — itsed  in  the  ill  sense  of  justice  without 
mercy,  in  allusion  to  Shakespeare’s  Sliylock. 

POUND,  v.  pownd  [AS.  punian ,  to  beat,  to  bray] :  to 
stamp  or  bruise  in  a  mortar;  to  pulverize  by  beating  with 
a  pestle ;  to  strike  or  beat  with  something  heavy.  Pound'- 
ing,  imp.  Pound'ed,  pp. :  Ad,j.  pulverized  or  reduced 
by  beating;  bruised  by  beating.  Pound'eb,  n.  -er,  one 
who  or  that  which  pounds;  a  pestle  or  beater. 

POUND,  n.  pownd  [AS.  pund,  an  inclosure:  Icel. 
pynda ,  to  shut  in:  OHG.  piunta ]:  a  public  inclosure  for 
the  safe  custody  of  cattle  found  straying  or  doing  dam¬ 
age  :  V.  to  shut  in  or  confine  in  a  public  pound-  Pound'- 
ing,  imp.  Pound'ed,  pp. :  Adj.  confined  in  a  pound. 
Pound' age,  n.  -dj,  confinement  of  cattle  in  a  pound ;  the 
charge  or  toll  for  it.  Pound-bheacii  [AS.  pund-breche ] : 
in  law,  the  crime  of  the  breaking  of  a  public  pound  to 
release  beasts  confined  in  it. — Pound ,  in  English  and 
American  law,  as  an  inclosure  for  stray  cattle,  has  long 
been  known.  Whenever  a  stranger’s  or  neighbor’s  cattle 
trespass  on  another’s  lands,  the  latter  can  seize  them, 
and  take  them  to  the  P.,  or  impound  them,  as  it  is 
called,  damage  feasant ,  and  can  keep  them  there  till  the 
expenses  are  repaid.  If  there  is  no  public  P.,  and  the 
injured  party  impounds  stray  cattle  on  his  own  premises, 
he  must  supply  the  cattle  with  food,  otherwise  lie  incurs 
a  penalty;  and  if  impounded  cattle  are  not  sufficiently 
fed,  a  stranger  who  feeds  them  may  not  only  trespass  on 
lands  to  do  so,  but  can  recover  the  costs  from  the  owner 
of  the  beasts.  P. -breach  is  an  indictable  offense. 

POUND-  unit  of  weight  in  w.  and  central  Europe, 
and  in  the  United  States  and  Brit.  America,  differing, 


POUND. 

however,  in  value  in  different  countries.  The  symbol 
for  it  (lb. — plu.  lbs.  or  lib.)  from  Lat.  libra ,  is  equally 
general.  The  old  English  P.,  said  to  have  been  the 
standard  of  weight  from  the  time  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  till  that  of  Henry  VII.,  was  derived  from  the 
weight  of  7,680  grains  of  wheat,  all  taken  from  the 
middle  of  the  ear,  and  well  dried.  After  this  time,  the 
troy  P.,  heavier  by  y1^  than  the  old  English  pound,  be¬ 
came  the  standard,  but  it  was  divided  into  only  5,760 
grains.  Henry  VIII.  introduced  the  avoirdupois  P.  for 
weighing  butcher  meat  in  the  market,  and  it  gradually 
came  to  be  used  for  all  coarse  goods  in  frequent  demand; 
it  contained  7,000  troy  grains.  The  troy  and  avoirdupois 
pounds,  both  legal  measures,  continued  in  regular  use — 
the  former  being  gradually  appropriated  by  jewellers 
and  apothecaries;  and,  to  prevent  variation,  a  brass 
weight  of  one  P.  troy  was  constructed  1758,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons.  This 
weight,  1824,  was  declared  by  act  of  parliament  ‘  the 
original  and  genuine  standard  measure  of  weight,’  and 
that  from  which  the  value  of  the  ounce,  grain,  pound 
avoirdupois,  etc.,  were  to  be  deduced.  When  this,  with 
the  standards  of  measure,  v/as  destroyed  1834,  a  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
replacing  them.  After  long  deliberation,  hearing  evi¬ 
dence,  and  sifting  suggestions,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
standard  of  weight  should  be  a  piece  of  platinum,  weigh¬ 
ing  7,000  grains  (an  avoirdupois  P.),  but  that  this  piece 
should  not  be  defined  with  reference  to  any  natural 
standard.  The  troy  P.  thus  ceased  to  be  the  standard, 
but  its  use  was  allowed  to  jewellers  and  (differently  di¬ 
vided  and  subdivided)  to  apothecaries.  In  the  British 
pharmacopoeia  1864,  the  troy  ounce  of  480  grains  was 
given  up,  and  the  P.  avoirdupois  of  7,000  grains,  and  the 
ounce  avoirdupois  of  437£  grains,  were  adopted.  The 
Weights  and  Measures  Consolidation  Act  «>f  1878  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  platinum  standard  pound. 

The  pound-weight  of  silver ,  a  common  money  standard 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  introduced  by  them 
into  the  countries  that  they  conquered;  thus  the  term 
‘  pound  ’  became  a  designation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
coined  money.  Thus  the  English  P.  is  considered  as 
something  (coin  or  otherwise)  equivalent  to  20  shillings, 
but  originally  it  denoted  the  P.  of  silver  which  was 
coined  into  20  shillings.  From  Edward  II.’ s  time,  the 
coins  were  more  and  more  diminished  in  size,  that  mon¬ 
arch  coining  25  shillings  from  a  P.  of  silver;  while  from 
the  same  weight  of  bullion  his  various  successors  coined 
30,  45,  48,  96,  144,  288,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  60,  and 
(during  the  reigns  of  her  successors)  62  shillings. 
George  I.  coined  66  shillings  to  the  P.  of  silver,  and  this 
rate  still  continues,  the  term  ‘pound’  being  severed 
from  its  original  meaning,  and  signifying  20  shillings  of 
the  present  British  coinage — equivalent  (1891,  Feb.)  to 
$4.86-6£  of  United  States  currency;  the  shilling  being 
equivalent  to  24-J-  cents  nearly. 


POUP^E— POUSSIN. 

POUP&E,  n.  pb'pa  [F.  poupee ,  a  doll]:  a  puppet;  a 
milliner’s  block.  Poupeton,  n.  po'pV-tdn,  a  puppet;  a 
baby;  hashed  meat. 

POUR,  v.  por  [W.  bwrw,  to  cast,  throw,  or  rain:  Gael. 
bior ,  water,  a  flowing  water] :  to  cause  some  liquid  to 
flow  out  of  a  bottle  or  vessel;  to  discharge  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  stream;  to  flow;  to  send  forth;  to  utter;  to  move  or 
rush  tumultuously,  as  a  stream  or  a  crowd.  Pour'ing, 
imp.  Poured,  pp.  pord.  Pour'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  or 
that  which  pours. 

POURPARLER,  n.  por-pdr'la  [F.  pour ,  for;  parler ,  to 
speak] :  a  request  for  a  consultation.  Pourparlers,  n. 
plu.  por-pdr'ldz ,  consultations  preliminary  to  a  treaty; 
preliminary  or  by-meetings. 

POURPARTY,  n.  por-pdr'ti  [F.  pour ,  for;  parti ,  part 
or  party]:  in  law,  a  division  among  several  persons  of 
lands  before  held  in  common. 

POURPRESTURE,  n.  por-prest'ur  [OF.  pourprisure ,  an 
inclosure] :  a  wrongful  encroachment  on  lands. 

POURPRITE,  n.  por'prit  [F.  pourpre,  purple]:  in 
chem.,  a  dark-red  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  sedi¬ 
ment  of  old  wines. 

POURSUIYANT,  n.  por'swe-vdnt  or  per-swe'vdnt:  see 
Pursuivant. 

POURTRAY,  v.  por-tra'  [OF.  pourtraire ,  to  depict — 
from  L.  protra'Mrt ,  to  draw  (see  Portrait)]:  in  OE.,  to 
depict ;  to  paint ;  to  draw. 

POUSHKIN :  see  Pushkin. 

POUSSE,  n.  pos  [corrupted  from  Pulse,  which  see] : 
in  OE .,  for  pease. 

POUSSETTE,  n.  po-sU'  [F.  poussette ] :  a  movement  in 
a  dance :  Y.  to  move  in  the  manner  of  a  poussette. 
Pousset'ting,  imp.  Pousset'ted,  pp. 

POUSSIN,  po-sdng',  Gaspar:  landscape  painter:  1613- 
75;  b.  Rome;  son  of  a  Frenchman  named  Dughet, 
adopted  son  of  Nicolas  P.,  who  was  his  brother-in-law. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  his  adoptive  father.  P.  was  called 
by  the  Italians  Gasparo  Duche,  and  inscribed  his  etch¬ 
ings,  eight  in  number,  in  that  way.  His  landscapes  are 
composed  in  general  from  studies  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  and  surrounding  country,  worked  out  with  the 
feeling  of  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  classical  associa¬ 
tions, &  and  tending  toward  melancholy  reflection,  by 
contrasting  the  glory  of  the  past  with  the  decadence 
of  the  present— ideas  entirely  the  opposite  of  those  of 
Claude,  who,  trusting  to  the  never-fading  beauty  of 
nature,  endeavored,  from  the  scenery  and  architectural 
remains  in  Italy,  to  realize  the  classic  age  in  all  its  glory. 
The  English  National  Gallery  possesses  six  specimens 
of  P.,  some  of  them  reckoned  masterpieces,  e.g.,  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac ,  Land  Storm ,  and  Italian  Landscape  with  a 
View  of  a  Town.  P.  died  in  Rome. 


POUSSIN— POUT. 

POUSSIN',  Nicolas:  painter  of  great  celebrity:  1594, 
June — 1655,  Nov.;  b.  near  Le  Grand-Andely,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  He  was  a  pupil  first  of  Quintin  Varin;  but  at 
the  age  of  18  went  to  Paris,  studied  under  Ferdinand 
Elle,  the  Fleming,  Lallemand,  and  others;  but  chiefly 
improved  himself  by  drawing  from  casts,  and  drawings 
and  prints  after  Raphael  and  Julio  Romano,  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  M.  Courtois,  who  accorded  him  access  to  them. 
After  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  he  attained  his  desire — 
the  means  of  visiting  Rome.  He  was  30  years  of  age 
when  he  arrived  there,  and  a  considerable  period  elapsed 
before  he  obtained  much  employment.  At  length  he 
received  several  important  commissions  from  Cardinal 
Barberini,  which  he  executed  so  successfully,  that  lie 
afterward  rapidly  acquired  fame  and  fortune.  After  an 
absence  of  16  years,  he  returned  to  Paris  with  M.  de 
Chantelou,  and  was  introduced  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to 
Louis  XIII.,  who  appointed  him  his  painter  in  ordinary, 
with  apartments  in  the  Tuileries,  and  a  salary  of  £120  a 
year.  P.  returned  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  giving  up 
liis  establishment  there,  and  taking  his  wife  to  Paris; 
but  meanwhile  Louis  XIII.  died,  and  P.  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  and  re¬ 
mained  through  life  in  Rome,  where  he  had  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  career.  His  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  aiming  at  the  classic  style.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
says:  ‘  No  works  of  any  modern  have  so  much  the  air  of 
antique  painting  as  those  of  Poussin.’  Many  prefer  his 
landscapes,  or  pictures  in  which  landscape  predominates, 
to  his  compositions  in  which  the  figures  are  chief.  More 
than  200  prints  have  been  engraved  from  his  works. 
The  English  National  Gallery  has  several  of  P.’s  pictures, 
two  of  which  are  particularly  praised,  A  Bacchar  xlian 
Dance ,  and  A  Bacchanalian  Festival. 

The  best  known  works  of  P.  are  The  Seven  Sacraments, 
of  which  there  are  two  series,  one  in  Belvoir  Castle, 
England,  the  other  in  the  Bridgewater  gallery,  where 
also  is  his  Moses  Striking  the  Bock.  At  Leigh  Court,  is 
Ills  Plague  of  Athens.  The  Louvre  at  Paris  has  many  of 
his  most  noted  paintings,  such  as  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
The  Deluge ,  Eliezer  and  Rebecca,  and  The  Finding  of 
Moses.  One  of  his  most  famous  altar-pieces  is  Christ 
Healing  the  Blind  Man  at  Jericho.  His  earlier  celebrated 
works  were  Jerusalem  Taken  by  Titus ,  and  The  Death  of 
Germanicus. 

POUT,  n.  powt  [F.  poulet,  a  chicken] :  a  young  tur¬ 
key;  often  applied  to  the  young  of  other  domestic 
fowls,  and  of  the  grouse  kind. 


POUT— POWDER. 

POUT,  v.  powt  [F.  bouder ,  to  pout:  prov.  F.  pout ,  also 
poto ,  a  lip :  Icel.  putt ,  representing  a  blurt  of  the  mouth 
with  protruded  lips] :  to  stick  or  thrust  out  the  lips  in 
ill-humor  or  in  contempt:  N.  a  fit  of  sullenness.  Pout'- 
ING,  imp. :  Adj.  projecting  ;  prominent:  N.  act  of  one  who 
pouts ;  childish  sullenness.  Pout'ed,  pp.  Pout'er,  n.  -er, 
one  who  pouts;  a  kind  of  pigeon,  from  its  inflated  breast 
having  the  appearance  of  pouting.  Pout'ingly,  ad. 

POUT,  n.  powt  [see  Pout  2] :  a  sea-fish  of  the  cod  kind, 
so  named  from  its  power  of  inflating  a  membrane  which 
covers  the  eyes  and  neighboring  parts  of  the  head. 

POVERTY,  n.  pdv'er-ti  [F.  pauvrete — from  L.  pauper- 
tas  or paupertatem,  poverty:  F.  pauvre;h.  pauper,  poor: 
It.  poverta,  poverty,  want] :  want  of  sufficient  means  of 
subsistence;  penury;  defector  barrenness,  as  of  words 
or  ideas.  Poverty-struck,  a.  very  destitute  in  means 
of  subsistence. — Syn.  of  ‘poverty’:  beggary;  penury; 
indigence;  necessity;  need;  lack;  neediness;  scantiness; 
want;  meagreness;  sparingness;  jejuneness. 

POWAN,  pow'an  ( Coregonus  [q.v.]  cepedei ):  fish  found 
in  Loch  Lomond,  Scotland,  often  called  Fresh-water 
Herring.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other  British  lake  or 
river,  and  has  not  been  identified  with  any  fish  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  though  probably  it  exists  in  some 
Scandinavian  lakes.  It  resembles  the  Pollan  (q.v.)  of 
the  Irish  lakes,  but  is  readily  distinguished.  The  P. 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  16  inches.  Great  shoals 
are  seen  in  Loch  Lomond,  rippling  the  surface,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  shores  in  the  mornings  and  evenings. 
They  are  never  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  P. 
is  caught  usually  by  nets,  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table,  and  is  in  best  condition  in  Aug.  and  September. 

POWDER,  n.  pow'der  [F.  poudre,  powder — from  L. 
pulvis  or  pul'verem ,  dust] :  any  substance  made  fine  and 
dry,  as  rough  as  sand,  or  as  fine  as  flour;  a  medicinal 
preparation:  V.  to  reduce  to  fine  or  small  particles;  to 
sprinkle  with  powder.  Pow'dering,  imp.  reducing  to 
powder;  salting;  preserving.  Pow'dered,  pp.  -derd: 
Adj.  reduced  to  powder;  sprinkled  with  powder; 
sprinkled  with  salt:  in  her.,  strewn  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  small  charges  (called  also  Semee).  Pow'- 
dery,  a.  - der-i ,  resembling  powder;  dusty ;  in  hot.,  having 
a  surface  coated  with  fine  powder,  as  the  bloom  on 
plums.  Gunpowder,  a  composition  in  the  form  of 
small  grains,  made  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal. 
Hair-powder,  a  composition  used  for  whitening  the 
hair.  Powder  flask  or  horn,  a  case  in  which  gun¬ 
powder  is  carried.  Powder-mill,  a  mill  in  which  the 
ingredients  of  powder  are  ground  and  blended  together. 
Powder-monkey,  in  the  navy,  a  boy  that  carries  the 
powder  to  the  gunners.  Powdering-tub,  a  vessel  in 
which  meat  is  salted  for  keeping.  Powder-room,  in  a 
ship,  the  part  in  which  the  gunpowder  is  kept.  Powder 
AND  SHOT,  material  for  charging  a  gun  for  one  shot:  the 
cost  of  obtaining  any  result. 


POWDERLY — POWELL. 

POWDERLY,  pow'der-li ,  Terence  Vincent:  labor 
reformer:  b.  Carbondale,  Penn.,  1849,  Jan.  22.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  public-school  education,  learned  the  machinists’ 
trade,  and  1869  removed  to  Scranton,  where  he  worked 
in  the  railroad  machine-shops.  In  1870  he  joined  the 
Machinists’  and  Blacksmiths’  National  Union,  of  which 
he  soon  became  pres. ;  and  1874  began  his  connection 
with  the  Knights  of  Labor  (see  Labor,  Knights  of), 
and  his  career  as  an  advocate  of  organized  labor.  He 
was  elected  general  master-workman  of  the  order  1879, 
which  position  he  held  until  1893,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  James  R.  Sovereign.  Through  the  influence  of  P.  the 
Knights  of  Labor  abolished  oaths  and  the  obligation  of 
secrecy.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Scranton  1878,  1880,  and 
1882.  In  1897  Pres.  McKinley  appointed  him  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Immigration. 

POWELL,  pow'el ,  Baden  :  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  savant:  1796,  Aug.  22 — 1860,  June  11; 
b.  Stamford  Hill,  near  London;  son  of  a  London  mer¬ 
chant.  He  studied  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  graduated 
M.A.,  with  first-class  mathematical  honors,  1817;  took 
holy  orders  1820;  and  was  appointed  vicar  of  Plumstead, 
Kent,  1821.  In  1824  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Soc. ;  and  three  years  later  was  appointed  Savilian 
prof,  of  geometry,  a  chair  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
P.’s  aim  was  to  bring  about  a  larger  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  physical  and  mathematical  science  in  the 
university  curriculum.  To  the  scientific  periodicals  he 
contributed  many  valuable  papers.  He  courteously  but 
strenuously  advocated  a  modification  of  the  old  views 
of  nature  which  were  supposed  to  be  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  asserted  the  claims  of  modern  science  as 
a  guide  in  biblical  interpretation.  Among  his  works 
are:  Revelation  and  Science  (Oxford  1833);  The  Connec¬ 
tion  of  Natural  and  Divine  Truth  (Lond.  1838);  Tradition 
Unveiled:  a  Candid  Inquiry  into  the  Tendency  of  the 
Doctrines  Advocated  in  the  OafoYd  Tracts;  A  General  and 
Elementary  View  of  the  Undulatory  Theory  as  Applied  to 
the  Dispersion  of  Light,  etc.  (Lond.  1841);  Essays  on  the 
Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy ,  etc.  (Lond.  1855); 
Christianity  without  Judaism  (1857) ;  The  Order  of  Nature 
Considered  with  Reference  to  the  Claims  of  Revelation 
(1859);  and  On  the  Study  and  Evidences  of  Christianity 
in  Essays  and  Reviews  (1860). 

POW'ELL,  Charles  Stuart:  1749-1811,  Apr.  26; 
b.  England :  actor  and  manager.  He  Appeared  first  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London,  where  he  played  for  a 
number  of  years.  Afterward  he  became  manager  of  the 
Ilaymarket.  1792,  Aug.  13,  he  appeared  in  the  first 
dramatic  performance  in  Boston.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  which  he 
opened.  Subsequently  he  was  manager  of  a  theatre  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  where  he  died. 


POWELL— POWER. 


POW'ELL,  John  Hare  (original  name  Hare)  :  agri¬ 
culturist:  1786,  Apr.  22 — 1856,  June  14;  b.  Philadelphia. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  be¬ 
came  a  successful  merchant;  but  after  a  visit  to  Europe, 
during  a  part  of  which  time  he  served  as  sec.  of  the  U. 
S.  legation  in  London,  he  applied  himself  to  agriculture 
and  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Soc., 
and  for  some  time  its  secretary. 

POW'ELL,  John  Wesley,  ph.d.,  ll.d.:  geologist:  b. 
Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  1834,  Mar.  24;  d.  Haven,  Maine,  1902, 
Sept.  23.  He  received  a  common-school  education; 
studied  at  Oberlin  College  1854-56;  made  large  collec¬ 
tions  of  specimens  of  natural  history  and  geology;  and 
became  sec.  of  the  Ill.  State  Natural  History  Soc.  He 
served  through  the  civil  war,  rising  from  the  ranks  to 
the  grade  of  lieut.-col.,  and  losing  his  right  arm  at 
Shiloh.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  geology  in 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  Bloomington,  Ill. ;  1867  made  his  first 
geological  exploration  of  Colo.,  and  the  following  year 
explored  the  great  canon;  1870  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a  topographical  and  geological  survey  of  the  Colorado 
river,  authorized  by  congress;  and  from  1881-94  was 
director  of  the  U.  S.  geological  survey.  Latterly  he  de¬ 
voted  considerable  attention  to  philosophy  and  psychol¬ 
ogy.  He  secured  valuable  legislation  in  connection  with 
the  land  laws  effecting  the  development  of  the  arid 
West.  Among  his  writings  are:  Exploration  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  River  (1875)  ;  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Uinta 
Mountains  (1876)  ;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian 
Languages  (1880);  Studies  in  Sociology  (1887);  and 
Truth  and  Error  (1899). 


POW'ELL,  Levin  Myne:  1800-1885,  Jan.  15;  b. 
Loudoun  co.,  Va.:  naval  officer.  He  entered  the  U.  S. 
navy  as  a  midshipman  1817 ;  was  promoted  lieut.  18  , 

commander  1843,  capt.  1855;  retired  1861;  and  promoted 
commodore  1862  and  rear-admiral  1869.  He  showed 
much  gallantry  in  the  Seminole  Indian  war  in  b  a. 
1836-7,  was  wounded,  and  received  the  thanks  of  con¬ 
gress  for  his  services.  1843-49  he  was  on  ordnance  duty, 
and  1851-54  was  attached  to  the  Washington  navy  yard 
as  executive  officer.  His  father,  Levin  P.,  1738-1810, 
Aug.  6,  became  lieut.-col.  in  the  revolutionary  war,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Va.  convention  that  ratified  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution  1788,  and  federalist  member  of  congress  178J. 

POWER,  n.  pow'r  [F.  pouvoir;  OF.  povoir,  and  pootr; 
Sp.  poder;  It.  potere,  to  be  able;  L.  posse,  to  ^  able; 
potestas,  power):  ability;  capacity;  strength ;  energy , 
faculty  or  energy  of  mind;  influence;  rule  or  authority, 
a  sovJreign;  one  invested  with  authority,  as  a  magis¬ 
trate;  a  state  or  nation  (see  Government,  et . )  • 
supernatural  being  or  agent:  in  arith.  and  alg.,  tne  proa- 


POWER. 


act  arising  from  the  multiplying  of  a  quantity  or  num¬ 
ber  into  itself  one  or  more  times — thus,  the  2d  power  of 
3  (written  32)  is  3x3  =  9;  33  is  3x3  x3=27: in  law,  a  reser¬ 
vation  in  a  deed  or  agreement  (see  Power,  in  Law) :  in 
mech.,  the  moving  force  of  a  body  or  machine,  or  that 
which  produces  it;  energy;  that  by  which  work  can  be 
done  (see  Force:  Dynamics):  in  optics ,  the  magnify¬ 
ing  strength  (see  Optics:  Microscope:  Telescope): 
Adj.  possessing  power,  as  a  power-loom.  Powers,  n. 
plu.  pow'rz ,  those  having  resources,  greater  or  less — ap¬ 
plied  to  nations,  as,  the  Great  Powers.  Powerful,  a. 
pow'r-ftil ,  having  great  powers;  mighty;  intense;  forc¬ 
ible;  efficacious.  Powerfully,  ad.  -II.  Powerful- 
ness,  n.  -n8s,  the  quality  of  having  or  exerting  great 
power;  force.  Pow'erless,  a.  -18s,  destitute  of  power; 
weak.  Pow'erlessly,  ad.  -It.  Pow'erlessness,  n. 
-nes,  the  quality  of  being  powerless.  Power  of  attor¬ 
ney,  written  authority  empowering  another  to  act  (see 
Power,  in  Law).  Horse-power,  in  meek.,  an  expres¬ 
sion  to  denote  the  power  of  a  steam-engine — that  is,  to 
denote  how  many  horses’  work  it  will  accomplish — one 
horse-power  being  equal  to  the  power  required  to  raise 
33,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  one  foot  per  minute.  Power- 
loom,  a  loom  moved  by  the  mechanical  force  of  steam, 
wind,  or  water,  as  distinguished  from  a  hand-loom. 
Mechanical  powers,  the  five  simple  mechanical  in¬ 
struments — viz.,  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane,  the  pul¬ 
ley,  the  screw,  and  the  wheel  and  axle  (see  Mechanical 
Powers).  Steam-power,  the  strength  or  moving  force 
of  steam.  Water-power,  the  strength  or  moving  force 
of  water.  In  power,  in  office. — Syn.  of  ‘  power  ’ : 
energy ;  force ;  vigor ;  strength ;  faculty ;  abili  ty ;  reach ; 
capability;  might;  capacity;  motive;  susceptibility;  in¬ 
fluence;  sway;  dominion;  government;  command;  agent; 
sovereign;  potentate;  institution;  a  spirit;  a  divinity; 
army;  navy;  host;  product;  authority;  multitude;  mass; 
— of  ‘  powerful  ’ :  mighty;  forcible;  energetic;  potent; 
strong;  intense;  efficacious;  great;  uncommon. 

POW'ER,  in  Law :  an  authority  by  which  a  person  en¬ 
ables  another  to  perform  an  act  for  him.  Thus  an  au¬ 
thority  given  to  an  agent  to  act  for  another  is  ceiled  a 
power  of  attorney;  and  there* are  numerous  examples  of 
powers  contained  in  marriage  settlements,  wills,  and 
miscellaneous  deeds,  which  authorize  one  of  the  parties 
to  do  something  in  certain  contingencies.  Thus  a  power 
of  revocation  is  often  reserved  to  a  party  to  revoke  a 
will  or  deed.  There  is  a  power  of  appointment  given  to 
a  married  woman  or  widow  to  bequeath  or  divide  cer¬ 
tain  property  in  certain  events  among  her  children, 
There  are  many  nice  and  difficult  rules  of  law  applicable 
to  matters  connected  with  and  arising  out  of  powers.  A 
power  is  created  by  a  deed  or  will :  and  it  is  said  to  be 
executed  when  it  is  carried  out.  In  Scotland,  powers 
are  generally  called  Faculties  (q.v.). 


PO  WERS— PO  WI1  AT  AN. 

POWERS,  pow'erz ,  Hiram:  sculptor:  1805,  July  29— 
1873,  June  27;  b.  Woodstock,  Yt.  ;  son  of  a  farmer,  and 
the  eighth  of  nine  children.  He  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  a  free  district  school.  While  a  boy,  he 
went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  became  apprentice 
to  a  clockmaker,  and  about  the  same  time  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  German  sculptor,  who  taught  him  to 
model  in  plaster.  Subsequently,  he  was  employed  for 
several  years  making  wax-figures  and  fitting  them  with 
machinery,  for  the  Cincinnati  museum,  where  his  In¬ 
fernal  Regions  horrified  thousands  of  visitors.  In  1835 
he  went  to  Washington,  where  he  executed  the  busts  of 
several  distinguished  persons;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Longwortli,  1837,  went  to  Italy  to  study  his 
ait,  residing  in  Florence  till  his  death.  In  1838  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  statue  of  Eve,  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  Thorwaldsen;  and  1839  the  still  more  popular  Greek 
Slave ,  of  which  six  copies  in  marble,  with  cast  copies 
innumerable,  were  produced.  Of  his  Fisher  Boy ,  three 
copies  were  ordered.  Among  his  other  works  the  chief 
were  Proserpine ,  II  Penseroso,  California ,  America  (for 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham);  statues  of  Washington 
for  the  state  of  La.,  of  Calhoun  for  S.  C.,  and  of  Webster 
for  Boston;  and  busts  of  Adams,  Jackson,  Marshall, 
Van  Buren,  and  other  distinguished  Americans. 

POW'ERS,  Horatio  Nelson,  d.d.  :  clergyman  and 
author:  1826,  Apr.  30 — 1890,  Sep.  6;  b.  Amenia,  N.  Y. 
He  graduated  at  Union  Coll.  1850,  and  at  tlieProt.  Episc. 
theol.  seminary,  New  York.  After  officiating  as  asst, 
in  the  Episc.  Church  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  he  was  rector 
of  St.  Luke’s,  Davenport,  Io.,  1857-62;  St.  John’s,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1868-74;  Christ  Church,  Bridgeport,  1875-84;  and 
Christ  Church,  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  1886,  having  been  for 
several  years  after  1864  pres,  of  Griswold  Coll.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Io.  He  published  Through  the  Year  (1875) ;  Poems , 
Early  and  Late  (1876);  Ten  Years  of  Song  ( 1887);  and 
was  co-author  of  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Elder  Poets 
(1881). 

POW'ERS,  Thomas  H. :  1811-78:  philanthropist.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  drug  establishment 
of  Powers  &  Weiglitman  of  Philadelphia.  With  the  large 
fortune  which  he  acquired,  he  gave  generously  and  un¬ 
pretentiously  to  various  charities.  He  was  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  movement  to  establish  the  Ref.  Episc. 
Church,  and  contributed  liberally  to  build  up  and  sustain 
the  new  organization.  He  died  at  Philadelphia. 

POWHATAN,  pow-k-Mn':  sachem:  about  1550-1618, 
April.  His  true  name  was  Waliunsonacook,  but  the 
whites  called  him  by  the  name  of  his  early  home  at  the 
falls  of  the  James  river  near  Richmond,  Ya.  He  was  chief 
of  30  small  tribes  aggregating  8,000  persons,  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  village  was  in  the  present  co.  of  Gloucester,  Ya.  P. 
received  with  hospitality  Capt.  John  Smith  and  30  colo¬ 
nists  when  they  visited  him  1609.  He  was  then  a  stal 
—art,  gray-haired  man.  and  bad  several  wives,  20  sons,  and 


POWNALL— POYNTER. 

10  daughters.  The  guile  and  greed  of  the  white  men, 
and  the  suspicions  of  P.,  before  long  produced  deep 
enmities:  P.’s  purpose  of  destroying  the  English  in  Ya. 
was  foiled  by  the  action  of  his  dau.  Pocahontas,  who 
warned  the  whites  of  their  peril :  see  Pocahontas. 

POWNALL,  pow'nal ,  Thomas:  English  statesman: 
1722-1805,  Feb.  25 ;  b.  Lincoln.  He  graduated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  1743,  and  1753  came  to  this  country  as  private 
sec.  to  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  royal  gov.  of  N.  Y.  In 
1755  he  was  made  lieut.gov.  of  N.  J.,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  succeeded  Shirley  as  gov.  of  the  colony  of  Mass. 
Day.  In  1760  he  was  appointed  gov.  of  S.  C.,  but  never 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  office,  as  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1761,  where  he  was  soon  elected  to  parliament. 
In  1780,  after  having  been  three  times  returned  to  par¬ 
liament,  he  withdrew  from  public  life  and  applied  him¬ 
self  to  antiquarian  studies.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works  on  political,  antiquarian,  and  other  subjects.  He 
died  at  Bath. 

POWTER,  or  Pouter:  see  Pout  2. 

POWWOW,  n.  pow'wow:  among  the  N.  Amer.  Indians , 
a  priest  or  conjuror;  a  conjuration  consisting  of  dancing, 
etc.,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease. 

POX,  n.  poles  [another  spelling  of  pocks:  see  Pock]  : 
pustules  or  eruptions  of  any  kind  on  the  skin;  venereal 
disease ;  an  eruptive  disease,  as  small-pox. 

POY,  n.  poy  [a  probable  corruption  of  Eng.  poise:  comp. 
F.  appui,  prop,  stay] :  a  rope-dancer’s  pole;  a  support. 

POYDRAS,  poy-drds ',  Julien:  philanthropist:  b. 
prob.  in  La. ;  d.  1824,  June  25.  He  was  the  first  dele¬ 
gate  to  congress  from  the  territory  of  Orleans,  now  the 
state  of  La.,  1809-1811,  Ma:.\  3.  From  the  fortune  which 
he  acquired,  he  gave  $100,000  to  found  an  orphan  asy¬ 
lum  at  New  Orleans,  and  left  $200,000  for  a  college  at 
Point  Coupee,  La.  He  died  at  Point  Coupee. 

POYNDING:  see  Poinding. 

POYNTELL,  n.  poyn'Ul  [perhaps  F.  pointille ,  marked 
with  small  points] :  paving  formed  into  small  lozenges 
or  squares  laid  diagonally. 

POYNTER,  poyn'ter,  Edward  John:  English  artist: 
b.  Paris,  1836,  Mar.  20.  He  studied  art  in  the  English 
schools  and  under  Gleyre  at  Paris.  In  1871  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Slade  prof,  of  art  in  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Belgian  Water-Color  Soc.  1869,  Jan.,  he  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Acad.,  and  1876,  June  29,  a  full 
academician.  For  a  number  of  years  lie  was  director 
for  art  and  principal  of  the  National  Art  Training 
School  at  South  Kensington,  but  resigned  1881,  retain¬ 
ing  his  connection  with  the  Training  School  as  visitor. 
In  1879  he  published  Ten  Lectures  on  Art.  Of  his  nu¬ 
merous  pictures  many  subjects  are  classical.  He  was  made 
director  of  the  London  National  Art  Gallery,  1894;  chosen 
pres,  of  the  Royal  Acad.  1896,  Nov.  4. 


POZZO  DI  BORGO. 

POZZO  DI  BORGO,  irft'sb  de  bor'go ,  Carlo  Andrea*. 
Russian  diplomatist:  1764,  Mar.  8 — 1842,  Feb.  15;  b.  Alata, 
in  Corsica.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univ.  of  Pisa.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Corsica,  he  adopted  the  profession  of  advo¬ 
cate,  in  which  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  acute- 
ness  and  eloquence;  and  about  this  time  an  intimacy 
sprang  up  between  him  and  the  two  young  Bonapartes, 
Napoleon  (I.)  and  Joseph.  P.’s  ability  soon  gained  for 
him  the  esteem  of  Paoli  (q.v.),  who  made  him  the  con¬ 
fidant  of  his  plans,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Bonaparte 
family,  who  considered  themselves  slighted.  A  cool¬ 
ness  began  between  P.  and  young  Napoleon,  which, 
as  their  paths  in  life  diverged  more  and  more,  passed 
through  the  various  grades  of  antagonism,  dislike,  dis¬ 
trust,  and  hatred,  till,  when  the  latter  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  France,  and  the  former  became  the  supreme  trusted 
adviser  of  Russia  and  Austria,  it  culminated  in  a  deadly 
struggle  for  victory  between  the  diplomatist  and  the 
warrior.  P.  represented  Corsica  in  the  French  national 
assembly  (1791-2) ;  but  his  party,  that  which  wished  to 
unite  liberty  and  hereditary  rule,  being  overpowered  by 
their  ‘  radical  ’  opponents,  he  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Corsica,  where  he  again  attached  himself  to 
Paoli’ s  party;  and  on  the  failure  of  that  chief’s  plans, 
retired  to  London.  Here  he  became  the  agent  of  the 
French  refugees;  and  1798  having  thoroughly  broken  with 
the  Bonapartes  and  come  to  regard  Napoleon  as  the 
‘scourge  of  the  world,’  he  went  to  Vienna  to  promote 
an  alliance  of  Austria  and  Russia  against  France ;  and 
accompanied  the  Russian  army  in  the  campaign  of  1799. 
In  1803  he  entered  the  Russian  service  as  a  councilor  of 
state,  from  this  time  giving  his  whole  attention  to  di¬ 
plomacy.  He  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Russo- Austrian 
alliance,  which  was  dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz  (1805) ;  but  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  fearing  lest 
Napoleon  might  insist  on  his  being  given  up,  he  retired 
to  Austria,  from  which  country  Napoleon  1809  demanded 
his  extradition.  Emperor  Francis  refused;  butP.,  to  avoid 
trouble,  retired  to  England  (1810),  whence  after  a  while 
he  returned  to  Russia.  He  soon  induced  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  to  make  certain  custom-house  regulations  which 
offended  Napoleon,  and  were  a  chief  cause  of  the  rupt¬ 
ure  which  resulted  in  the  campaign  of  1812 ;  he  also 
suggested  to  the  emperor,  and  effected,  the  seduction  of 
Murat,  Bernadotte,  and  Moreau  from  the  Napoleonic 
cause;  and  after  the  victorious  allies  had  driven  Napo¬ 
leon  across  the  Rhine,  P.,  at  the  congress  of  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main,  drew  up  his  famous  declaration,  ‘  that  the 
allies  made  war  not  on  France,  but  on  Napoleon.’  From 
this  time,  his  energies  were  devoted  to  the  task  of  keep¬ 
ing  Alexander  inflexible  with  regard  to  Napoleon’s  se¬ 
ductive  offers  of  accommodation.  P.  counselled  the 
allied  powers  to  the  decisive  step  of  marching  on  Paris; 
but  after  his  old  antagonist’s  downfall,  he  exerted  him¬ 
self  with  equal  vigor  at  Paris  (where  he  signed  the  treaty 
of  1815  as  Russian  ambassador!  and  at  Aix-la-Chape'lle 


POZZUOLANA — POZZUOLI. 

(1818)  to  ameliorate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  hard 
conditions  imposed  on  France.  After  the  accession  ot 
Emperor  Nicholas,  lie  was,  though  highly  esteemed, 
less  confided  in,  and  accordingly  accepted  the  post  of 
Russian  ambassador  in  London;  but  retired  from  public 
life  1839,  and  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  died. 

POZZUOLANA,  n.  2)oz'zd-d-la'nd,  or  Pozzolana,  n. 
pdz'zd-la'nti:  a  volcanic  ash  or  sand  from  Pozzuoli  (q.v.), 
near  Naples,  largely  employed  in  manufacture  of  Roman 
or  hydraulic  cement. 

POZZUOLI,  pot-sd-o'le  (anc.  Puteoli):  city  of  s.  Italy, 
at  the  e.  of  the  Ray  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Naples. 
Pop.  16,752. — It  is  interesting  chiefly  from  its  numerous 
memorials  of  classic  ages.  Its  cathedral  was  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Augustus.  There  is  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  an 
Egyptian  god  invoked  by  the  priests  to  render  the  min¬ 
eral  waters  of  the  place  efficacious  as  remedies.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  temple  had  a  portico  of  24  pillars,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  70  chambers  for  the  sick  and  for  the  priests. 
In  the  harbor  are  still  seen  13  pillars,  which  former¬ 
ly  supported  as  many  arcades,  under  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  used  to  congregate  to  watch  for  the  vessels 
coming  from  Africa.  There  is  an  arch  erected  to  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius,  for  having  restored  20  of  those  pillars. 
There  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  which  might 
have  contained  25,000  spectators.  The  Solfatara  ( Forum 
Vulcani)  is  a  half-extinct  volcano  near  P.,  from  which 
springs  saline  water,  used  as  a  remedy  for  cutaneous 
diseases.  Near  the  Montenuovo  is  the  famous  Lago 
d’Averno,  inclosed  among  hills;  and  not  far  from  it 
there  is  the  Sibyl’s  Cave  (La  Grotta  della  Sibilla),  which, 
however,  is  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  a  subter¬ 
ranean  passage  leading,  perhaps,  to  Baja.  On  a  plain 
is  an  extinct  volcano ;  there  Cumae  stood,  now  all  in 
ruins.  In  the  environs  of  P.  are  seen  the  promontory 
of  Posilipo,  the  Elysian  Fields  ( Campi  Elisi ),  near  the 
harbor  of  Miseno,  and  the  Lake  of  Agnano,  formerly  the 
crater  of  a  volcano. 

P.  was  built  probably  by  the  Cumani  (Greek  colonists 
of  Cumae),  who  gave  its  gulf  the  name  Cumanus.  They 
called  the  new  port  De  Coear chia,  a  name  afterward 
changed  to  Puteoli ,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  sulphur 
wells  or  springs  (putei)  with  which  it  abounded.  Puteoli 
is  mentioned  in  history  first  during  the  second  Punic 
war,  when  by  order  of  the  senate  it  was  surrounded  by 
strong  walls.  B.C.  214  it  repulsed  Hannibal;  and  from 
that  period  rose  in  importance  until,  toward  the  close  of 
the  republic,  it  became  virtually  the  port  of  Rome,  and 
during  the  empire  was  really  the  first  emporium  ol 
commerce  in  Italy.  Puteoli  was  destroyed  by  Alaric, 
Genseric,  and  Totila;and  though  rebuilt  by  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Greeks,  it  was  exposed  to  new  devastations,  to 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  soon  sank  into 
the  decay  in  which  it  remains. 


PRAAM— PRACTICE. 

PRAAM,  n.  prdm  [Dut.  praam;  Ger.  prahm ,  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  or  lighter] :  a  flat  boat  or  lighter  used  in 
Holland,  the  Baltic,  etc.;  in  mil.,  a  flat-bottomed  vessel 
mounting  cannon;  a  kind  of  battery  used  to  cover  the 
landing  of  troops. 

PRACTIC,  or  Practice,  a.  prdk'tilc:  OE.  for  Practice: 
relating  to  action,  and  not  theory  merely;  sly;  skilful. 

PRACTICABLE,  a.  prdk'ti-kd-bl  [OF.  practicable;  F. 
praticable ,  practicable — from  F.  pratique ,  skill — from 
mid.  L.  practicus ,  active :  Gr.  praktikos ,  fit  for  doing— 
from  prasso,  1  do:  Sp.  practicable ,  practicable;  practico , 
practice,  method] :  that  may  be  done  or  effected  by 
human  means;  that  may  be  passed  or  travelled,  as  a 
road;  feasible;  that  ' may  be  assailed,  as  a  breach  in  a 
fortification.  PracTicably,  ad.  - kd-bli ,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  may  be  performed.  PracAicabii/ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti, 
or  PracTicableness,  n.  - bl-nes ,  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  practicable;  feasibility;  possibility  of  being  per¬ 
formed.  Practical,  a.  prdk'  ti-kdl,  pertaining  to  action 
or  use;  that  may  be  done  or  acted;  derived  from  practice 
or  experience;  that  may  be  reduced  to  actual  use;  not 
theoretical.  Practically,  ad.  -li,  by  practice;  in  real 
fact.  Practicalness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being  prac¬ 
tical.  Practice,  n.  -tis,  frequent  actions  of  the  same 
or  a  similar  kind;  custom  or  habit;  use  or  usage;  method 
or  art  of  doing  anything;  exercise  of  any  profession:  a 
rule  in  arithmetic,  so  called  as  applicable  to  daily  trans¬ 
actions  (see  below):  in  OE.,  a  wicked  stratagem;  an  evil 
artifice.  Practice,  v.  prdk'ils ,  to  do  frequently  or 
habitually ;  to  exercise  any  profession  or  art,  as  medicine, 
(aw,  etc. ;  to  use  for  instruction  or  discipline;  to  commit; 
to  form  a  habit  of  acting  in  any  manner;  to  negotiate 
secretly  ;  in  OE.,  to  use  bad  arts  or  stratagems.  Prac¬ 
ticing,  imp.:  Adj.  exercising  as  an  art  or  profession; 
engaged  in  a  professional  employment.  Practiced,  pp. 
-tist:  Adj.  having  had  much  practice;  skilled;  experi¬ 
enced.  PracTicer,  n.  -er,  one  who  practices;  a  prac¬ 
titioner.  Practitioner,  n.  prdk-tish'un-er,  one  engaged 
in  the  actual  exercise  of  any  art  or  profession;  one  who 
does  anything  frequently  or  habitually;  in  OE.,  one  who 
uses  sly  or  dangerous  arts.  Practical  joke,  a  trick 
played  that  hurts  or  tends  to  hurt  the  body,  results  in 
an  indignity,  or  injures  or  destroys  property. — Syn.  of 
‘practice,  n.’ :  custom;  use;  usage;  habit; manner; method; 
art;  fashion;  prescription;  dexterity;  performance ;  treat¬ 
ment;  stratagem. 

PRAC'TICE,  in  Arithmetic:  method,  or  rather  system 
of  expedients,  for  shortening  or  avoiding  the  operation 
of  compound  multiplication.  E.g. :  suppose  that  the 
price  of  G4.875  articles  at  $2.87],  is  required.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  price  at  $1  would  be  $64,875;  therefore,  at 
$2,  ibis  $129,750;  at 50  cents  it  is  the  half  of  that  at  $1, 
viz.,  $H2,- 437.50;  at  25  cents  the  half  of  this  last  sum,  or 
$16,218.75;  and  at  12]  cents  the  half  of  this,  or  $8,109.- 
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37£.  Tlie  sum  of  these  partial  prices  gives  the  whole 
price — thus, 


Price  at  $2.00,  $129,750.00 

“  “  .50  (=$  of  $1.00),  32,437.50 

“  “  .25  (=  $  of  .50),  16,218.75 

“  “  .12$  (=  $  of  .25),  8,109.37$ 


$2.87$  $186,515.62$ 


The  general  principle  of  the  method  is  to  decompose 
the  lower  denominations  of  the  compound  factor  into 
aliquot  parts  of  the  higher  unit.  A  still  simpler  way 
with  the  above  example  is  the  following: 

Price  at  $3.00,  $194,625.00 

“  “  .12$  (=  $of  $1.00),  8,109.37$ 

$186,515.62$ 

PR  AD,  n.  prdd  [perhaps  connected  with  Ger.  pferd ,  a 
horse] :  in  colloquial  usage,  a  horse. 

PRADIER, prd-de-a',  Jean  Jacques  :  French  sculptor: 
1792,  May  23 — 1852,  June  4;  b.  Geneva,  Switzerland;  of 
a  family  that  a  century  previous  had  been  driven  away 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  early  be¬ 
gan  his  studies  under  the  sculptor  Lenot;  in  1813,  and 
again  1819,  he  received  the  gold  medal;  1814,  the  grand 
prize  entitling  him  to  four  years’  study  in  Italy  at  public 
expense ;  1827  lie  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acad,  of 
Fine  Arts.  Some  of  his  works  are  of  saintly  subjects 
for  churches,  e.g.,  the  Madeleine;  but  his  style  was  not 
spiritual.  The  figures  of  the  fountain  of  Nimes  are  re¬ 
garded  as  among  his  most  masterly  productions;  also 
the  tragic  and  the  comic  muses  of  the  fountain  of 
Moli&re  in  Paris,  and  the  Prometheus  in  the  Tuileries 
garden.  Other  works  are  Industry ,  in  the  exchange; 
Liberty,  in  the  old  chamber  of  deputies;  antique  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  Louvre;  Psyche,  Phryne,  Atalanta,  Cyparis- 
sus,  and  his  last  work,  Sappho.  He  died  in  Paris. 

PRA3-,  pre-  or  prg-  [L.] :  a  prefix  signifying  ‘ before;  in 
front  of :  ’  as  a  prefix,  pros  is  now  commonly  spelled  pre; 
generally,  for  words  beginning  Pr^e,  see  Pre. 

PRH5CIPE,  n.  pre'si-pS  [L.  prcecipe,  take  or  receive  be¬ 
forehand — from  pros,,  before ;  capio,  1  take] :  in  law,  a  writ 
to  a  defendant  ordering  something  to  be  done,  or  requir¬ 
ing  a  reason  why  it  has  not  been  done. 

PRJECORDIUM,  pre-kdr'di-um:  see  Precordium. 

PRAED,  prad,  Winthrop  Mackworth:  English  poet, 
and  member  of  parliament:  1802-1839,  July  15;  son  of 
a  London  banker.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  especially  as  a 
prize  writer  of  Greek  and  English  poems,  graduating 
1825.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice,  but 
was  almost  continuously  in  parliament  from  1830  till  his 
death,  in  the  intervals  holding  a  secretaryship  under 
govt.,  and  the  recordership  of  Barnstaple.  He  established 
a  paper,  the  Etonian;  and  was  a  writer  for  Knight’s 
Quarterly  Magazine.  His  poems,  mostly  very  spirited 
society  verses,  were  collected  first  by  an  American  pub¬ 
lisher.  1844, 
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PRaE'FECT:  see  Prefect. 

PRaEFLORA'TION:  see  Prefloration. 
PRaEFOLIA'TION :  see  Prefoliation. 

PRAEMUNIRE,  or  Premunire,  n.  pre'mu-ni're  [F. 
premumr,  to  forearm,  to  warn — from  L.  praemunire ,  to 
fortify,  to  protect — from  prce ,  before;  munio,  I  fortify] : 
in  English  law ,  an  offense  of  the  nature  of  a  contempt 
against  the  sovereign  and  his  government,  and  punish¬ 
able  with  forfeiture  and  imprisonment:  also  the  writ 
that  deals  with  the  offense,  and  the  penalty  attached  to 
it.  The  name  is  from  the  first  words  ( praemunire  or 
prcemonere  facias)  of  a  writ  originally  introduced  to  re¬ 
press  papal  encroachments  on  the  power  of  the  crown. 
The  first  statute  of  P.  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  The  attacks  of  the  popes  on  the  rights  of 
private  patrons,  by  bestowing  bishoprics,  abbacies,  etc., 
on  favorites  before  they  were  void,  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  various  subsequent  statutes  of  P.,  which  made 
it  penal  to  endeavor  to  enforce  the  authority  of  papal 
bulls  and  provisions  in  England.  By  later  statutes,  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  offenses  have  been  rendered 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  P. :  e.g.  (by  6  Anne  c.  7),  the 
asserting  by  preaching,  teaching,  or  advisedly  speaking, 
that  any  person,  other  than  according  to  the  Acts  of 
Settlement  and  Union,  has  any  right  to  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms,  or  that  the  sovereign  and  parliament 
cannot  make  laws  to  limit  the  descent  of  the  crown. 
The  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnizing,  assisting,  or 
being  present  at  any  marriage  forbidden  by  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  is  declared  by  12  Geo.  III.  c  11  to  infer  a 
praemunire.  Premunitorv,  a.  pre-mu' ni-ter-i,  defining  a 
penalty  that  may  be  incurred. 

PRaENES'TE  :  see  Palestrina. 

PRaENOMEN,  n.  pre-no'men  [L. — from  prce,  before^ 
and  nomen,  name]:  in  Rom.  antiq .,  name  prefixed  to  the 
family,  and  answering  to  our  Christian  name ;  e.g.,  Caius, 
Julius,  Marcus,  etc. 

PRaETEXTA,  n.  pre-teks'td  [L. — from  prcetexere ,  to 
fringe — from  prce,  before;  texo,  I  weave] :  among  the  anc. 
Romans ,  a  long  white  robe  bordered  with  purple,  worn 
by  priests  and  magistrates,  by  boys  of  the  higher  class 
till  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  by  girls  till  they  were 
married. 

PRaE'TOR — PRaETO'RIAN  :  see  Pretor  :  Pretorian. 

PRA'GA:  see  Warsaw. 

PRAGMATIC,  a.  prdg-mdt'ik,  or  PragmatTcal,  a.  -i- 
kdl  [L.  pragmaticus;  Gr.  pragmatikos,  skilled  in  business 
— from  Gr.  pragma,  that  which  is  done — from  prassu,  I 
do:  F.  pragmatique] :  meddling;  impertinently  busy  or 
officious;  relating  to  some  important  business  or  affair. 
Pragmatically,  ad.  -li.  PragmatTcalness,  n.  - nes , 
ihe  quality  of  being  pragmatic;  activity;  meddlesome- 
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ness.  Pragmatic  sanction  or  rescript,  solemn  ordi¬ 
nance  or  decree  of  the  head  of  a  state,  promulgated  by 
advice  of  his  council,  and  relating  to  important  affairs. 
The  term  originated  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  signi¬ 
fied  a  public  and  solemn  decree  by  a  prince,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  simple  rescript,  which  was  a  declaration 
of  law  in  answer  to  an  individual.  This  name  is  given  to 
several  important  treaties,  of  which  the  principal  are. 

I.  An  ordinance  of  Charles  VII.  of  France  (1438)  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  Galliean  Church  were  asserted 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  pope  in  appointment  of 
bishops.  Twenty  years  later,  Louis  XI.,  to  please  Pope 
Pius  II.,  was  induced  to  give  up  this  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  was  ignominiously  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Rome;  but  at  a  subsequent  date,  a  quarrel  having  arisen 
between  Louis  and  the  pope,  the  pragmatic  sanction  was 
^e-enacted.  2.  The  instrument  which  settled  the  empire 
of  Germany  in  the  House  of  Austria  (1439).  3.  The 
ordinance  by  which  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
having  no  male  issue,  settled  his  dominions  on  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  (1713),  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  guaranteed  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  the  states-general,  and  most  of 
the  European  powers.  4.  The  settlement  of  the  succession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  ceded  by  Charles 

II.  of  Spain,  1759,  to  his  third  son  and  his  descendants. 

PRAGMATISM:  a  term  employed  of  late  years  to 

designate  a  body  of  philosophic  doctrines  which  have  in 
common  the  tendency  to  find  the  solution  of  various 
speculative  problems  by  an  appeal  to  the  consequences 
which  follow  in  practice  when  one  or  another  solution  is 
selected  for  these  problems.  That  solution  is  regarded 
as  true  or  correct  which  best  facilitates  the  practical 
manipulation  of  the  issues  at  stake.  For  example,  in 
logic  or  metaphysics  that  alternative  is  true  which  in 
practice  is  found  to  work  best,  that  is  to  say,  which  best 
fits  practically  all  the  facts  concerned.  In  ethics  that  act 
is  best  which  most  effectively  meets  all  the  requirements 
of  a  given  situation.  Even  in  assthetics  it  is  urged  that 
the  value  of  art  is  to  be  found  in  its  facilitation  or 
stimulation  of  activities  of  the  broadest  human  import. 
In  ontological  metaphysics  the  view  takes  a  critical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  all  absolutists  theories  and  holds  that  reality 
was  not  made  once  and  for  all,  but  is  still  in  the  making, 
r.nd  that  every  act  of  a  human  individual  brings  forth 
a  world  in  so  far  at  least  new  and  fresh.  Generally  the 
pragmatists  are  also  pluralists  in  the  sense  that  they 
regard  the  universe  as  a  real  unit  only  in  so  far  as  for 
some  thinker’s  purpose  it  may  already  have  been  actually 
unified.  The  critics  of  the  movement  maintain  that  it 
consists  in  nothing  more  than  a  rather  perverse  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of  empiricism  (q.v.).  This  is  hardly  fair  to  the 
scope  of  the  movement  nor  to  its  temper.  In  certain  of 
its  expressions,  especially  in  England,  it  has  been  called 
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Humanism.  This  term  better  conveys  certain  conspicuous 
features  of  the  tendency.  It  looks  to  facts  to  be  sure 
for  its  foundations,  but  it  looks  to  these  facts  as  requir¬ 
ing  interpretation  primarily  in  terms  of  specific  human 
experiences,  from  which  they  gain  their  meaning,  and  by 
means  of  which  their  intellectual  import  can  alone  be 
determined.  Whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  movement 
has  stimulated  an  interest  in  philosophic  thought  un¬ 
known  before  to  this  generation.  James  and  Dewey  are 
the  leaders  of  the  American  branch  of  the  school.  It 
originated  in  America  at  the  hands  of  C.  S.  Pierce,  w’ho 
disowns  some  of  its  recent  expressions.  In  England  F. 
C.  Schiller  is  the  most  prominent  representative.  France 
and  Italy  have  given  recruits.  Germany  has  mainly  held 
aloof. 

Bibliography. — W.  James,  Principles  of  Psychology 
(1890),  chaps,  xii.  and  xxii.;  The  Will  to  Believe  (1896) ; 
Philosophical  Conceptions  and  Practical  Results  (1898); 
John  Dewey,  Studies  in  Logical  Theory  (1903);  Per¬ 
sonal  Idealism ,  essays  edited  by  H.  Eturt  (1902);  W. 
Caldwell,  Pragmatism ;  Mind  (October  1900);  James 
Seth,  The  Utilitarian  Estimate  of  Knowledge ,  in  the 
Philosophical  Review  (July  1901);  J.  Royce,  The  Eternal 
and  the  Practical ,  in  the  Philosophical  Review  (March 
1904). 

PRAGUE,  prag,  Ger.  prdg  (Ger.  Prag,  Slav.  Praha): 
city,  capital  of  Bohemia;  50°  5'  n.  lat.,  14°  30'  e.  long.; 
on  the  slope  of  the  hills  which  skirt  both  sides  of  the 
river  Moldau,  251  m.  n.e.  of  Vienna  by  railway.  Pop. 
(1900)  201,589 — nearly  five-sevenths  of  Slavonic  race; 
and  all  Rom.  Catholics  except  6,000  Protestants  and 
20,000  Jews.  Prague,  which  ranks  as  the  second  city  of 
Austria,  uresents  a  highly  picturesque  appearance  from 
the  beauty  of  its  site,  and  the  numerous  lofty  towers 
(more  than  70)  which  rise  above  the  many  noble  palaces, 
public  buildings,  and  bridges  of  the  city.  It  consists  of 
four  principal  parts:  1.  The  Kleinseite,  occupied  chiefly 
by  public  offices  and  residences  of  the  officials;  2.  The 
Hradschin  (or  palace  district),  surmounted  by  the  vast 
imperial  castle,  and  containing  some  of  the  most  ancient 
and  interesting  churches  and  palaces  of  Prague;  3.  The 
Jews’  Quarter,  now  known  as  the  Josephstadt,  which 
forms  the  chief  business-quarter,  and  contains  numerous 
churches,  ecclesiastical  and  educational  establishments; 
4.  The  ‘New  Town,’  containing  the  largest  number  of 
streets  and  open  squares,  with  many  modern  palaces, 
charitable  institutions,  and  places  of  public  resort. 
Prague  is  surrounded  by  Avails  and  bastions,  and  has 
eight  gates.  The  citadel,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Bohemia,  is  well  fortified,  and,  from  its  elevated 
position  above  the  Moldau,  thoroughly  commands  the  city. 
Prague  has  55  Roman  Catholic  and  3  Protestant 
churches,  15  monasteries,  and  10  synagogues.  Among 
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the  most  noteworthy  of  these  are  the  Metropolitan,  or 
St.  Yeits,  with  its  lofty  tower,  a  fine  but  unfinished 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  of  the  14th  c.,  containing  the  re¬ 
mains  of  St.  Ludmilla,  first  duchess  of  Bohemia,  and  of 
seven  kings  and  emperors  of  Germany,  with  the  grave 
of  St.  Wenceslaus,  and  the  silver  sarcophagus  of  St. 
Nepomuk  (see  John,  St.,  of  Nepomuk),  a  popular  saint 
of  Bohemia;  St.  Nicolas,  or  the  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  its  many  towers  and  costly  decorations;  the  Them 
Church,  built  1407;  the  old  Hussite  Church,  with  the 
grave  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  its  marble  monuments  of  the 
Slavonic  martyrs,  Cyril  and  Methodius.  Among  numer¬ 
ous  public  and  other  buildings  of  note  in  P.,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  more  interesting:  the  royal  palace, 
the  cathedral,  the  Theresa  Institution  for  Ladies,  the 
ancient  Byzantine  Church  of  St.  George;  the  Hradschin 
square,  with  the  imposing  palaces  of  the  primate,  the 
ex-emperor,  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg;  the  Loretto 
Chapel,  with  its  gorgeously  bejewelled  church  vessels; 
the  vast  Czerni  Palace,  now  used  as  an  institution  of 
charity;  the  picture  gallery;  the  Prsemonstratensian 
monastery  of  Strahow;  the  royal  library;  and  at  the 
summit  of  the  Laurenzberg,  the  restored  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence.  P.  has  numerous  public  gardens  and  walks 
in  the  suburbs,  which,  with  the  several  royal  and  noble 
parks  open  to  the  public  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
afford  varied  resources  for  health  and  open-air  recrea¬ 
tions.  The  modern  suburb  of  Karolinenthal,  traversed 
by  the  great  viaduct  of  the  railway,  has  some  fine  build¬ 
ings,  numerous  gardens,  barracks,  and  manufacturing 
establishments;  and  somewhat  further  n.  is  the  great 
botanical  garden,  with  the  neighboring  i_mblic  walks  on 
the  Moldau.  The  univ.,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Europe,  founded  1348,  had  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the 
15th  c.,  when  many  thousand  scholars  came  from  foreign 
countries  to  study  in  its  halls ;  but  subsequently  it  had 
a  long  period  of  decay.  It  received  a  new  constitution 
1881,  having  now  two  co-ordinate  sides  or  sections,  one 
German  and  one  Czech;  a  library  of  142,000  vols.  and 
7,762  manuscripts;  a  fine  observatory;  museums  of 
zoology  and  anatomy;  a  botanical  garden,  etc.  P.  has 
also  1  polytechnic,  3  gymnasia,  Bohemian  and  German 
training  schools,  and  about  20  parish  schools.  The 
manufactures  include  leather,  cotton,  and  linen  goods, 
stockings,  printed  cottons,  machinery  of  various  kinds, 
beet-root  sugar,  etc.  P.  is  the  great  centre  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Bohemia,  and  the  seat  of  an  important  transit 
trade. 

History. — According  to  popular  tradition,  P.  was 
founded  722  by  Duchess  Libussa.  In  the  13th  c.,  its 
importance  was  fully  recognized ;  in  the  14tli  and  15tli 
c.,  its  munificently  endowed  univ.  brought  foreigners 
from  every  part,  until  the  decision  of  Emperor  Wences¬ 
laus  to  favor  Bohemian  students  more  than  others  drove 
thousands  of  the  scholars  with  their  professors  to  other 
spots,  and  led  to  the  foundation  of  universities  at  Leip- 
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zi g,  Ingolstadt,  Rostock,  and  Cracow.  In  1424  P.  was 
conquered  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  Hussites,  who 
had  made  a  successful  stand  against  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund’s  army;  but  after  the  subsequent  defeat  and  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  insurgents,  the  city  was  rebuilt.  In  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  it  suffered  severely,  and  1620  the 
battle  was  fought  at  the  White  Mountain,  near  the  city, 
in  which  the  Elector-Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  known  as 
the  Winter  King,  and  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England, 
was  completely  defeated,  and  compelled  to  renounce 
his  assumed  crown,  and  to  give  up  the  town  into  the 
power  of  the  emperor.  Swedes  and  Imperialists  suc¬ 
cessively  gained  possession  of  it  during  the  war;  and  a 
century  later,  during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  it  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  different  victors,  having  been  com¬ 
pelled,  1744,  to  capitulate  to  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia;  and  until  the  war  of  deliverance  in  Germany, 
and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  city  continued  to 
suffer  more  or  less  directly  from  the  troubles  in  which 
the  House  of  Austria  had  been  involved.  During  the 
19th  c.,  its  advance  has  been  rapid;  and  it  has  had  peace, 
except  1848,  when  the  meeting  of  the  Slavonic  Congress 
within  its  walls  called  forth  such  strongly  marked 
democratic  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  supporters 
of  Panslavism  (q.v.),  that  the  Austrian  govt,  dissolved 
the  conclave,  and  restored  quiet  by  the  summary  method 
of  causing  the  old  and  new  town  to  be  bombarded  for 
two  days. 

PRAI'A  GRAN'DE :  see  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Province). 

PRAIRIE,  n.  prar'i  [F.  prairie;  OF.  pr aerie,  an  exten¬ 
sive  meadow:  It.  prateria,  meadows— from  mid.  L. 
pratarU— from  L.  pratum ,  a  meadow]:  in  N.  Amer ., 
an  open  and  slightly  undulating  grassy  plain  of  great 
fertility  and  vast  extent.  The  name  was  given  by 
the  early  French  explorers  of  the  n.  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  to  the  vast  fertile  plains  which 
extended  from  w.  Ohio  and  s.  Mich.,  across  the 
states  of  Ind.,  Ill.,  Mo.,  Ark.,  Io.,  Kan.,  Neb.,  and  the 
Dakotas,  including  s.  Wis.  and  s.  Minn.  These  great 
plains  or  savannas  are  sometimes  flat,  but  oftener 
rollino-  like  the  long  swells  of  the  ocean,  and  rise  in 
very  gradual  elevation  from  300  to  1,500  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  The  great  plateaus  (less  fertile)  of  Wyo.,  Colo., 
Mont.,  and  N.  Mex.  (2,000— 7,000 ft.  above  sea)  are  some¬ 
times  included  among  prairies,  but  this  extension  of  the 
term  is  not  usual.  See  Prain.  The  prairies  are  drained 
by  numerous  rivers,  branches  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
and  Missouri,  or  emptying  into  Lake  Michigan;  whose 
channels  seem  to  have  been  worn  to  the  depth  of  50  to 
300  ft.,  with  vertical  walls  or  bluffs  of  limestone,  sand¬ 
stone,  showing  in  some  places  banks  of  clay,  sand,  and 
loam,  200  ft.  in  thickness.  Beneath  the  prairies  n.w.  of 
the  Ohio  are  extensive  coal-fields,  with  deposits  of  iron, 
lead,  etc.  The  soil  is  finely  comminuted,  rich,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  or  two  ft. 
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to  the  bottom-lands  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  wind 
are  of  great  depth  and  inexhaustible  fertility.  These 
plains  .are  destitute  of  trees,  except  in  isolated  groves., 
a  few  rocky  ridges,  and  the  borders  of  streams.  They 
are  covered  with  fine  grasses,  and  brilliant  flowers  of 
various  species  of  the  lieliantlioid  Comiiositce.  Water  is 
found  15  to  30  ft.  below  the  surface.  These  great  prairies, 
covering  about  400,000  sq.  m.,  formerly  fed  vast  herds 
of  buffalo,  deer,  wild  turkeys,  prairie  hens  or  grouse, 
prairie  dog,  squirrel,  etc.  In  the  autumn,  the  dried 
grasses,  fired  by  the  Indians,  converted  them  into  seas 
of  flame.  Remains  of  ancient  mounds,  fortifications, 
and  cities  show  that  they  were,  at  some  distant  period, 
inhabited  by  a  more  civilized  race  than  the  Indians 
found  by  European  discoverers.  These  great  rolling 
plains,  or  natural  pastures,  with  only  the  labor  of  plough¬ 
ing,  produce  large  crops  of  wheat  and  maize;  and  pene¬ 
trated  by  navigable  rivers,  and  crossed  by  cheaply  built 
railways,  they  form  one  of  the  most  easily  cultivated 
and  prolific  regions  of  the  world,  and  are  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  immense  populations. 

By  common  assent,  the  prairies  are  of  lacustrine  for' 
mation — their  fine  soil  derived  largely  from  the  silt  de¬ 
posited  from  the  inundation  that  closed  the  glacial 
period.  Their  continued  treeless  condition  was  at¬ 
tributed  by  Lesquereux  and  A.  Wincliell  to  the  exclusive 
grasses;  by  J.  D.  Whitney  to  the  pulverulent  soil;  by 
C.  A.  White  and  others  to  action  of  prairie  fires;  by  New¬ 
berry  to  the  small  percentage  of  rain,  not  averaging 
more  than  20  in.  annually,  his  argument  being  confirmed 
by  the  relation  of  rain  to  forests  and  to  treeless  regions 
on  all  the  continents.  It  is  now  the  accepted  opinion 
that  all  these  causes  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
close  high  grasses  would  overshadow  plantlets,  and  the 
fires  would  destroy.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  dried- 
up  ponds  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  often  remain  without 
trees;  also  that  the  best-watered  regions,  e.g.,  the  n.w. 
Pacific  coast,  are  heavily  timbered.  The  borders  of 
prairie  streams  have  woodlands;  but  there  the  fine  top¬ 
soil  is  removed,  leaving  a  clayey  and  more  or  less 
gravelly  earth;  and  the  moisture  from  small  streams 
would  not  account  for  a  broad  strip  of  woodland.  A 
similar  contrast  of  soil,  from  the  glacial  proper  to  the 
prairie  lacustrine,  is  noticeable  as  one  reaches  the  prairie 
lands  in  the  region  of  the  Wabash  river,  going  westward, 
and  this  without  much  apparent  change  of  level  nor 
probably  much  difference  of  rainfall  there.  Orchards 
and  groves  grow  rapidly  on  the  prairies,  with  every  ad¬ 
vance  of  settlement,  though  these  and  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  increase  the  moisture  of  the  air  and 
the  rainfall.  Besides,  it  is  proverbial  that  the  prairie 
soil,  when  very  deep,  as  it  usually  is,  has  a  wonderful 
power  of  withstanding  the  droughts  that  afflict  the 
west,  the  crops  flourishing  by  supplies  of  moisture 
coming  up  from  great  depths,  even  when  the  ground  is 
dried  into  deep  cracks  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  soil  is 
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not  impervious  to  tree-roots,  as  sometimes  said;  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pervious  to  any  roots.  Oaks  are  the  principal 
trees  of  native  growth;  and  nature’s  oak-planters,  the 
arboreal  squirrels,  should  be  taken  into  account.  It 
may  be  much  due  to  their  agency  that  groves  have  crept 
up  the  larger  streams,  or  have  spread  out  from  clayey, 
gravelly  centres,  where  a  meagre  growth  of  grass  has 
checked  the  prairie  fires.  On  the  whole,  the  facts  tend 
to  show  that,  before  agricultural  settlement,  various 
causes  prevented  trees  from  getting  a  start;  once  started, 
nothing  prevents;  fruit-trees  even  run  to  excessive  un¬ 
productive  wood.  Only  on  the  dry  ‘plains’  w.  of  the 
lOOtli  parallel,  there  is  not  moisture  enough  for  anything 
besides  a  few  weeds,  and  the  small  ‘  buffalo  grass,’  in  the 
state  of  nature. 

PRAIRIE  DOG,  pra'ri  dog  ( Cynomys  Ludovicianus ): 
interesting  species  of  Marmot  (q.v.),  inhabitant  of  some 
far  western  prairies.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel 
or  large  rat;  and  has  soft,  reddisli-gray  fur,  each  hair 


Prairie  Dog  ( Cynomys  Ludovicianus) . 

being  red,  with  a  white  tip.  The  name  P.  D.  seems  to 
have  been  given  it  from  its  frequent  utterance  of  a 
sound  somewhat  like  the  bark  of  a  very  young  puppy. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  is  called  also  the  Barking  Squir¬ 
rel.  A  more  correct  name  would  be  Barking  Marmot, 
or  Prairie  Marmot.  The  P.  D.  does  not  inhabit  the  rich 
grass-covered  prairies  where  the  buffalo  (bison)  formerly 
abounded;  but  those  which,  from  lack  of  water,  show 
comparatively  scanty  vegetation;  and  in  these  it  is  found 
in  vast  numbers,  being  gregarious  in  its  habits,  burrow¬ 
ing  in  the  ground,  and  throwing  up  mounds  of  earth,  on 
whose  tops  the  little  creature  often  sits  as  if  on  watch. 
The  whole  extent  of  a  great  level  prairie  is  often  covered 
with  these  hillocks.  ‘  Their  number  is  incredible,’  says 
the  Honorable  C.  A.  Murray,  in  his  Travels  in  N .  America , 
‘and  their  cities,  for  they  deserve  no  less  a  name,  are 
full  of  activity  and  bustle.’  As  soon  as  the  hand  is 
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raised  to  a  weapon  or  missile,  they  whisk  into  their  holes, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  and  then  wheel  round  and  look 
out  at  the  enemy.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  frequent 
association  of  the  prairie  dog  with  the  burrowing  owl 
and  the  rattlesnake  in  the  same  burrow — an  association 
which  has  been  variously  described  as  one  of  strange 
friendship  among  very  different  creatures;  and  as  one 
far  from  friendly — the  owl  and  the  rattlesnake  being 
supposed  to  prey  on  the  prairie  dog  and  its  young.  An¬ 
other  species,  C.  columbianus,  is  the  one  living  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN,  pra're  du  shen' :  Wis.,  city, 
county-seat  of  Crawford  county;  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.,  and  the  Chicago,  B.  & 
Q.  railroads;  about  90  miles  in  direct  line  w.  of  Madison. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  mineral  springs.  Prairie 
du  Chien  was  settled  in  1783,  but  a  French  fort  was  built 
here  in  1689  and  abandoned  a  few  years  later.  Another 
fort  was  built  in  1755.  In  1786  the  British  surrendered 
this  place  to  the  United  States,  but  captured  it  again  in 
1812  and  retained  possession  for  four  years.  In  1872  it 
was  incorporated.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  a  fertile 
agricultural  section.  The  chief  manufactures  are  pearl 
buttons,  barrels,  veneer,  egg  cases,  woolen  goods,  pickles, 
dairy  products.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  eggs,  poultry, 
farm  and  dairy  products,  buttons  and  its  own  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  churches 
and  schools;  the  ruins  of  Fort  Crawford  (1825)  still 
remain.  The  educational  institutions  are  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  for  boys  and  young  men;  Saint  Mary’s 
Institute,  for  girls;  a  high  school,  public  and  parish 
schools,  and  a  public  library.  Pop.  3,500. 

PRAI'RIE  HEN.  See  Grouse. 

PRAI'RIE  SQUIRREL  ( Spermopliilus ):  genus  of  Sci- 
uridce,  connecting  ground-squirrels,  such  as  the  chipmunk, 
with  marmots,  and  characteristic  of  the  w.  prairies.  The 
tail  is  less  bushy  than  that  of  other  squirrels,  and  the 
cheek-pouches  much  more  capacious.  Most  frequent  in 
Iowa,  northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  is  the 
Leopard  Squirrel  ( S .  tredecim-lineatus) ,  called  some¬ 
times  Striped  Gopher,  about  the  size  of  a  chipmunk,  with 
6  distinct  stripes  of  whitish,  alternating  with  five  broader 
stripes  of  brown,  which  have  in  the  center  a  curious  chain 
of  whitish  spots.  Another  frequent  species  ( S .  Franlc- 
lini)  is  the  Gray  Gopher,  size  and  color  much  like  the 
gray  tree-squirrel.  The  larger  California  species  ( S . 
Beecheyi )  is  similar  to  this.  Eleven  species  have  been 
described.  These  squirrels  live  in  ground-holes,  and,  when 
abroad,  have  the  habit  of  often  standing  erect  and*  mo¬ 
tionless,  and  are  then  hardly  observable.  The  California 
species  is  said  to  work  considerable  injury  to  crops.  The 
Leopard  Squirrel  seems  likely  to  survive  by  taking  refuge 
under  the  board  walks  of  villages  in  the  west. 

PRAI'RIE  WOLF.  See  Wolf. 


PRAISE— PRAJNA  PARAMITA. 

PRAISE,  n.  praz  [It.  prezzo;  Ger.  preis ,  price,  praise: 
Dut.  prijs ,  price,  worth:  Sp.  prez,  honor  or  glory:  F. 
priser ,  to  rate,  to  value ;pm,  a  prize:  L.  prMi&m,  a  price 

IR.,  to  exalt  the  price  or  value  of  a  thing] :  commenda¬ 
tion  bestowed  upon  a  person;  admiration  or  approbation 
expressed;  fame;  renown;  applause;  a  glorifying  or  ex¬ 
tolling,  as  God;  the  ground  of  praise:  V.  to  speak  in 
commendation  of ;  to  express  approbation  of;  to  extol; 
to  commend;  to  glorify  in  words  or  song,  as  God ;  to  cele¬ 
brate.  Prais'ing,  imp.  Praised,  pp.  prdzd.  Praise'- 
LESS,  a.  -l&s,  without  praise  or  commendation.  Prais'er, 
n.  -er,  one  who  praises  or  commends.  Praise'worthy, 
a.  deserving  of  praise  or  commendation.  Praisewor'- 
tiiiness,  n.  the  quality  of  being  praiseworthy.  Praise- 
wor'thily,  ad.  -li. — Syn.  of  ‘  praise,  n.’ :  commendation,* 
renown;  fame;  honor;  celebrity;  glorification;  laudation; 
applause;  approbation;  extolling;  encomium;  eulogy; 
panegyric;  plaudit;  acclaim;  eclat;  magnifying. 

PRAJAPATI,  pra-j&'pa-ti  [from  Skr.  prajd,  creation, 
created  beings ;  and  pati ,  lord] :  in  Hindu  mythology,  a 
name  of  the  god  Brahma;  but  a  name  also  of  those  divine 
personages  who,  produced  by  Brahma,  created  all  exist¬ 
ing  beings  and  things,  inclusive  of  gods,  demons,  and  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena.  Manu  refers  to  ten  such  Prajdpatis 
engendered,  through  pure  meditation,  by  the  god  Brahma 
— viz.,  Marichi,  Atri,  Angiras,  Pulastya,  Pulalia,  Kratu, 
Prachetas  or  Daksha,  Vasisht'ha,  Bhr'igu,  and  Narada. 
The  Mahabliarata,  however,  leaves  out  Hakslia,  Bhr'igu, 
and  ISarada;  and  other  variations  occur  in  the  different 
Puran'as.  Whereas,  also,  these  ‘lords  of  creation,’  in 
conformity  with  Manu,  are  in  some  of  these  works  re¬ 
garded  as  the  mind-born  sons  of  Brahma,  some  Puran'as 
derive  them  from  different  parts  of  Brahma’s  body.  The 
only  interesting  point  in  this  theory  of  the  Prajapatis  is 
the  assumption  that  the  world  did  not  immediately  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Brahma,  the  highest  god,  but  through  the 
intermediate  agency  of  beings  which  thus  stand  between 
him  and  creation. 

PRAJNA  PARAMITA  [literally,  wisdom  which  has 
gone  to  the  other  shore,  viz.,  of  its  object;  i.e.,  absolute 
or  transcendental  wisdom,  from  Skr.  prajnd,  wisdom, 
pdrcim ,  to  the  other  shore,  and  ita ,  gone] :  title  of  the 
principal  Sutra  (q.v.)  of  the  Mahayana  school  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  (see  Buddhism).  Its  main  object  is  metaphysical; 
but  the  commencement  of  the  work  is  merely  a  eulogy 
of  Buddha,  and  of  the  Bodliisattwas,  who  form  his 
retinue.  Other  parts  of  it  contain  incidental  narratives 
of  wonderful  phenomena  connected  with  the  apparition 
of  Buddhist  saints,  or  a  description  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  an  observance  of  the  Buddhistic  doctrine,  or  verses 
in  which  the  Buddha  is  praised  by  his  disciples,  and 
similar  irrelevant  matter.  It  is  probably  on  account  of 
the  extent  which  could  easily  be  imparted  to  such 
episodical  topics,  but  also  by  amplifying  the  real  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  work,  that  several  recensions  of  the  p3 
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are  in  existence,  both  with  the  Buddhists  and  Tibetans 
(see  Lama);  some  of  these  do  not  contain  more  than 
7,000  or  8,000  or  10,000  s'lokas,  or  paragraphs;  but  others 
amount  to  18,000,  25,000,  or  100,000  s'lokas.  The  follow¬ 
ing  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  abstruse  ideas  treated 
of  in  this  great  work  of  the  Buddhistic  doctrine. — No  ob¬ 
ject  has  existence  or  non-existence;  nothing  belongs  to 
eternity  or  non-eternity,  to  pain  or  pleasure,  to  vacuity 
or  non- vacuity.  All  objects  are  without  attributes  and 
with  attributes,  with  and  without  characteristic  marks. 
Bodliisattwa  (the  name  for  a  deified  saint)  and  Prajna 
(wisdom)  are  synonymous  terms;  such  a  term  neither 
arises  nor  perishes;  it  exists  neither  inwardly  nor  out¬ 
wardly,  because  it  cannot  be  seized;  but  the  Bodliisattwa 
must  accomplish  his  career  under  this  fallacious  name; 
it  is  his  duty,  however,  to  look  neither  upon  form  nor 
anything  else  as  an  eternal  or  non-eternal,  as  a  pure  or 
impure  matter,  etc.  Then  only  when  he  is  in  a  condition 
of  complete  indifference  regarding  everything  is  he 

capable  of  encompassing  the  whole  wisdom . 

The  absence  of  nature  is  the  nature  of  everything;  all 
objects  are  separated  from  their  characteristics.  All 
objects  neither  appear  nor  are  born,  nor  disappear,  nor 
cease  to  be,  nor  are  they  pure  nor  impure,  nor  are  they 
acquirable  nor  non-acquirable.  Want  of  understanding 
is  the  not  understanding  that  objects  are  nonentities. 
From  the  want  of  understanding  proceed  all  subjective 
notions ;  and  through  the  latter  one  becomes  incapacitated 
from  fulfilling  the  behests  of  the  sacred  doctrine,  and 
from  entering  the  path  which  leads  to  wisdom.  .  .  . 

Everything  is  like  the  echo,  or  a  shadow,  or  anything  else 
without  substance. — In  short,  the  doctrine  of  the  P.  is 
the  entire  negation  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  object; 
and  whatever  be  the  difference  in  detail  between  the 
points  of  view  from  which  it  looks  on  subject  or  subject, 
or  between  its  comparisons  and  circumlocutions,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  always  the  same:  that  the  object  of  ascertainment, 
or  the  highest  wisdom,  has  no  more  real  existence  than 
the  subject  striving  to  attain  to  it,  or  the  Bodliisattwa. 
— See  E.  Burnouf,  Introduction  a  VHistoire  du  Buddhisme 
Indien  (1844);  W.  Wassiljew,  Der  Buddhismus  (1860);  and 
more  recent  works  mentioned  under  Buddhism. 

PRAKRIT,  n.  a .  prd'krit  [from  Skr.  prakr'iti ,  nature; 
hence,  natural,  not  accomplished,  vulgar] :  collective  name 
of  those  languages  or  dialects  which  are  immediately 
derived  from  or  stand  in  an  immediate  relation  to  Sans¬ 
krit,  or  ‘  the  accomplished’  Language  (q.v.)  of  the  Hindus. 
These  languages,  which  now  exist  only  in  writing,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  those  modern  languages  of  India 
which  also  have  affinity  with  the  Sanskrit;  for,  in  the  P. 
languages,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  Sanskrit 
in  their  phonetic  laws,  the  words  and  grammatical  forms 
are  immediately  derived  from  that  language;  whereas, 
in  the  modern  tongues  of  India,  there  is  not  only  no 
connection  between  their  phonetic  laws  and  those  of 
Sanskrit,  but  their  grammatical  forms  also  are  wholly 
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different  from  those  of  the  ancient  language;  and  while 
many  of  their  words  have  no  Sanskritic  origin,  even  those 
which  have,  show  that  they  arc  not  immediately  drawn 
from  that  source.  The  P.  languages  comprise,  besides 
the  Pali  (q.v.),  which  generally,  however,  is  not  included 
among  them,  those  dialects  found  in  the  dramas  and 
in  the  oldest  inscriptions.  In  the  dramas,  it  is  women, 
except  female  religious  characters,  and  subordinate  male 
personages,  who  are  made  to  speak  in  these  languages — 
the  use  of  Sanskrit  being  reserved  for  the  higher  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  play — and  among  the  former,  again,  the  choice 
of  the  special  P.  dialect  is  adapted  by  the  poet  to  the 
rank  which  such  a  subordinate  personage  holds,  the 
more  refined  dialect  being  appropriated,  e.g.,  to  the  wives 
of  the  king  or  hero  of  the  play;  an  inferior  P.  to  his 
ministers ;  others  less  in  degree  to  the  sons  of  the  min¬ 
isters,  soldiers,  townspeople,  and  the  like;  dowft  to  the 
lowest  P.,  spoken  only  by  servants,  or  the  lowest  classes. 
A  work  on  the  poetical  art,  the  Sdhityadarpan'a ,  enu¬ 
merates  14  such  P.  dialects ;  but  Yararuclii,  oldest  known 
grammarian  of  the  P.  dialects,  knows  but  four — viz.,  the 
Mahdrdsht'ri,  S'auraseni,  Mdgadhi ,  and  Pais'dchi;  and 
Lassen,  in  Indische  Altertliumslcunde ,  holds  that,  of  those, 
only  the  S'auraseni  and  the  Mdgadhi  have  a  really  local 
character — the  former,  as  he  assumes,  having  been  the 
vernacular  of  a  large  district  of  western,  and  the  latter 
— which  is  also  the  Pnikr'it  in  the  inscriptions  of  King 
As'oka — of  eastern  India;  whereas  the  Maliaraslit'ri,  or 
the  language  of  the  Malirattas,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  language  of  the  country  the  name  of  which  it 
bears;  and  the  Pais'achi,  or  the  language  of  the  Pis'aclia, 
is  obviously  merely  a  fancy  name.  The  principal  P.  dia¬ 
lect  is  the  'Maliaraslit'ri;  the  lowest,  according  to  some, 
the  Pais'achi,  of  which  two  varieties  are  mentioned ;  but 
according  to  others,  the  Apahhramo'a— which  word  orig¬ 
inally  means  ‘a  falling  off  i.e,,  a  dialect  which  com¬ 
pletely  deviates  from  the  grammatical  laws  of  Sanskrit, 
but  in  this  special  application  would  designate  a  dialect 
even  inferior  to  the  Pais'achi,  and  is  compared  by  a 
grammarian  to  the  language  of  the  reptiles.  On  tlie 
grammar  of  the  P.  languages,  see  Chr.  Lassen,  Institu- 
tiones  Linguce  Pracriticm  (Bonn  1837).  The  Sutras,  or 
grammatical  rules  of  Yararuclii,  have  been  edited  in  the 
same  work;  but  more  elaborately,  with  a  commentary, 
copious  notes,  an  Engksli  translation,  appendixes,  and 
an  index,  by  Edward  Byles  Cowell,  who  has  also  added 
to ’this  excellent  edition  An  Easy  Introduction  to  Prdkr'it 
Grammar  (Hertford,  Eng.,  1854). 


PRANCE— PRATIQUE. 

PRANCE,  v.  prans  [Ger.  prrwgen,  to  shine;  prunken, 
to  make  a  show:  Dut.  pronk,  ostentation:  Sp.  brincar , 
to  jump,  to  frisk:  W.  prancio ,  to  frolic]:  to  spring  or 
bound,  as  a  horse  in  high  mettle;  to  ride  ostentatiously; 
to  walk  or  strut  about  in  a  showy  manner.  PrancTng, 
imp.:  Adj.  moving  as  one  who  prances;  bounding; 
riding  with  gallant  show :  N.  the  act  of  bounding,  as  a 
horse  in  high  mettle.  Pranced,  pp.  pr&nst.  Pranc'- 
ingly,  ad.  -li.  Pranc'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  or  that  which 
prances. 

PRANK,  n.  prtingk  [Sp.  brincar,  to  jump,  to  frisk:  W. 
prancio ,  to  frolic — akin  to  Prance,  which  see] :  a  frolic 
or  freak;  a  mischievous  or  merry  trick  done  for  sport; 
a  capricious  action:  Y.  to  dress  or  decorate  to  ostenta¬ 
tion;  to  decorate.  PraniUing,  imp.  Pranked,  pp. 
prdnkt.  PrankTsh,  a.  -ish,  full  of  pranks. 

PRASE,  n.  prdz  [Gr.  prason,  a  leek] :  dark  leek-green 
variety  of  vitreous  Quartz  (q.v.):  sometimes  found  crys¬ 
tallized  in  the  same  forms  as  common  quartz,  but  usually 
massive,  or  in  prismatic  and  granular  concretions.  It  is 
rather  rare,  and  is  sometimes  cut  as  an  ornamental  stone, 
but  is  not  highly  prized.  Prasinous,  a.  prdz'x-nXLS,  in 
hot.,  grass-green;  green  like  a  leek. 

PRATE,  n.  prat  [prov.  Ger.  praten;  Sw.  and  Icel* 
prata;  Dut.  praaten,  to  chat,  to  tattle:  Dan.  prate ,  to 
prate]:  excessive  or  idle  talking;  chatter,  tattle:  Y.  to 
talk  much  and  to  little  purpose ;  to  chatter ;  to  babble. 
Pra'ting,  imp.:  N.  chatter;  silly  or  idle  talking:  Adj. 
talkative;  garrulous.  Pra'ted,  pp.  Pra'ter,  n.  -ter, 
one  who  prates;  a  chatterer.  Pra'tingly,  ad.  -It 

PRATINCOLE,  n.  pra'tvn-kol  [Latham’s  rendering  of 
pratincola ,  the  name  given  to  Glareola  pratincola  by 
Kramer,  1756] :  name  first  applied  to  Glareola  pratincola , 
afterward  extended  to  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 
The  pratincoles  are  small,  slenderly  built,  delicately 
colored  birds,  with  short,  stout  bill,  wide  gape,  long, 
pointed  wings,  and  tail  more  or  less  forked.  Eight  or 
nine  species  have  been  described,  from  s.  Europe,  Africa, 
India,  China,  and  Australia.  Like  plovers,  they  run 
very  swiftly.  They  make  their  nests  on  the  ground, 
but  feed,  in  part,  on  the  wing.  The  young  are  clothed 
in  down  and  are  able  to  run  on  emerging  from  the  shell. 

PRATIQUE,  n.  prdt'ik  or  prd-tek'  [F.  pratique ,  custom, 
practice:  It.  pratica,  custom — from  mid.  L.  practicus, 
active]:  strictly,  a  limited  quarantine;  in  the  European 
ports  oj  the  Mediterranean ,  a  license  granted  to  a  vessel 
that  has  come  from  an  infected  place  to  have  intercourse 
with  ^and  after  having  performed  quarantine. 
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PEATT,  prat,  Benjamin:  jurist:  1710,  Mar.  13 — 1763, 
Jan.  5;  b.  Cohasset,  Mass.  He  first  learned  a  trade;  but 
the  loss  of  a  leg  in  his  youth  caused  him  to  apply  him¬ 
self  to  study;  and  he  graduated  at  Harvard  1737  and 
studied  law.  Settling  in  Boston,  he  represented  that  city 
in  the  legislature  1757-59.  Through  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Thomas  Pownall,  he  was  appointed  chief- 
justice  of  New  York.  He  had  gathered  data  for  an 
extensive  history  of  New  England,  but  died  before  the 
work  was  fairly  begun.  He  was  learned,  eloquent,  and 
noted  for  love  of  justice  and  liberty. 

PEATT,  Charles:  American  philanthropist:  b.  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  1830,  Oct.  2;  d.  New  York,  1891,  May  4. 
He  obtained  a  portion  of  his  education  at  Wesleyan 
Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  in  1851  removed  to 
New  York  where  he  engaged  with  a  paint,  oil,  and  glass 
firm  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1854.  When  the 
firm  dissolved  in  1867  he  retained  the  oil  interests  and 
under  the  firm  name  Charles  Pratt  &  Company  organized 
a  most  successful  business.  He  grasped  the  possibilities 
of  the  petroleum  trade  when  the  oil  fields  of  Philadelphia 
were  being  developed  in  1860  and  devoted  himself  to  pro¬ 
ducing  the  best  quality  of  refined  petroleum  on  the 
market,  Pratt’s  astral  oil  becoming  world-famous.  He 
acquired  an  enormous  fortune  and  his  business  was  even¬ 
tually  merged  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  after¬ 
ward  devoted  himself  to  philanthropic  enterprises  and 
contributed  generously  to  various  religious,  charitable, 
and  educational  causes.  His  greatest  philanthropic  work 
was  the  founding  of  the  famous  Pratt  Institute  in  1886, 
in  which  he  embodied  his  ideas  of  a  thorough  and  prac¬ 
tical  education.  It  was  opened  in  1887  with  12  students, 
a  number  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  increased 
to  over  3,000.  The  entire  cost  of  the  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  grounds  and  ample  endowment  was  borne  by  Mr. 
Pratt  and  at  his  death  left  a  further  endowment  of 
$2,000,000.  He  was  public-spirited  in  every  way  but 
firmly  declined  public  office. 

PEATT,  Charles.  See  Camden,  Charles  Pratt. 

PEATT,  Daniel  Johnson,  ph.d.:  1827,  Mar.  8 — 1884, 
Sep.  12;  b.  Westmoreland,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.;  educator. 
He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  1851;  was  principal 
of  the  Fredonia.  (N.  Y.)  Acad,  ten  years;  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  regents  of  the  Univ.  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  1869  recording  secretary  of  the  Albany  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  plan  for  an 
annual  meeting  or  ‘convocation’  of  professors  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  state.  Besides 
papers  and  reports  on  educational  subjects,  he  was  author 
of  Annals  of  Public  Education  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  1626-1800  (1882);  and  largely  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Boundaries  of  the  State  of  New  York  (2 
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vols.),  presented  as  a  report  to  the  legislature  by  the 
regents  of  the  university.  He  died  in  Albany. 

PRATT,  Ella  Farm  an:  American  writer  for  young 
people:  b.  New  York;  d.  Warner,  N.  H.,  1907,  May  22. 
She  was  married  in  1877  to  C.  S.  Pratt,  with  whom  for 
a  series  of  years  she  edited  the  juvenile  periodical  Wide 
Awake,  and,  more  recently,  Little  Folks.  Among  her 
books,  many  of  which  were  published  under  her  maiden 
name,  are:  Good-for-N oihing  Folly;  How  Two  Girls 
Tried  Farming;  A  Girl’s  Money;  The  Cooking  Club  of 
Tu-Whit  Hollow;  A  Little  Woman;  A  White  Hand;  Anna 
Maylie;  Happy  Children  (1896);  The  Play  Lady  (1900); 
The  Little  Cave-Dwellers  (1901);  etc. 

PRATT,  Enoch:  American  philanthropist:  b.  North 
Middleborough,  Mass.,  1808,  Sept.  10;  d.  near  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1896,  Sept.  17.  He  was  educated  at  the  Bridge- 
water  (Mass.)  Academy,  entered  a  commercial  house  in 
Boston,  and  in  1831  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
became  a  wholesale  iron  merchant  and  engaged  in  various 
financial  enterprises  wflich  gained  for  him  enormous 
wealth.  He  presented  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1882 
the  Pratt  Free  Library;  gave  generously  to  different 
churches,  libraries,  and  schools,  and  founded  the  House 
of  Reformation  and  Instruction  for  Colored  Children  at 
Cheltenham,  Md.,  and  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  at  Frederick. 

PRATT,  John,  d.d.:  1800-82;  b.  Conn.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  Univ.  1827.  At  the  founding  of  the  Granville 
Bapt.  College  (now  Denison  Univ.),  at  Granville,  O., 
1831,  he  became  its  president  and  w7as  for  a  time  its  only 
teacher.  1837-59  he  was  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  the  college.  He  retired  1859,  but  continued  active  in 
promoting  education  in  the  state  and  among  the  Bapt. 
churches,  till  his  death  at  Granville. 

PRATT,  Orson:  1811,  Sep.  19—1881,  Oct.  4;  b.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.:  Mormon  apostle.  He  at¬ 
tended  only  the  common  schools  of  his  native  state,  but 
became  proficient  in  Hebrew  and  the  higher  mathematics. 
In  1830  he  joined  the  Mormon  Church;  1831  was  made  an 
elder,  1832  a  high-priest,  and  1835  one  of  the  12  apostles. 
He  was  sent  on  missions  for  the  church  throughout  this 
country  and  Great  Britain;  wTas  a  member  of  the  Utah 
legislative  assembly,  and  for  seven  terms  its  speaker; 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Deseret  Univ.,  and  1874 
made  church  historiau.  He  was  author  of  works  on 
mathematics  and  the  Mormon  Church,  and  published 
many  sermons  and  religious  pamphlets.  He  died  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 

PRATT,  Phinehas:  1590-1680,  Apr.  19;  b.  England: 
pioneer.  He  accompanied  Weston’s  colony  to  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  1622;  fled  thence,  pursued  by  Indians,  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  1623;  and  afterward  settled  in  Charlestowm.  He 
was  author  of  a  Declaration  of  the  Affairs  of  the  English 
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People  That  First  Inhabited  New  England  (16.62).  The 
last  book  was  published  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society  (1858). 

PRATT,  Silas  Gamaliel:  American  composer:  b.  Ad¬ 
dison,  Vt.,  1846,  Aug.  4.  He  studied  in  Berlin  in  1868-71, 
and  upon  his  return  to  America  gave  his  first  symphony 
concert  in  1871  and  in  the  following  year  organized  the 
Apollo  Club  of  Chicago.  His  opera  Zenobia  was  well 
received  on  its  presentation  in  1882  and  in  1884  he  was 
director-general  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Festival. 
In  1890  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  professor  of 
piano  at  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Conservatory.  He 
has  published  numerous  songs,  part-songs,  symphonies, 
etc.,  besides  the  operas:  The  Triumph  of  Columbus,  and 
Lucile.  He  has  also  written:  Lincoln  in  Story  (1901); 
and  Pianist’s  Mental  Velocity  (1903). 

PRATT  INSTITUTE:  a  polytechnic  school  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  established  in  1887  by  Charles  Pratt.  Its  aim 
is  to  promote  manual  and  industrial  education  as  well  as 
cultivation  in  literature,  science,  and  art.  Its  organiza¬ 
tion  includes  the  following  departments:  (1)  The  High 
School;  (2)  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts;  (3)  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Domestic  Art,  including  courses  in  dress¬ 
making,  millinery,  art  needlework  and  costume  design; 
(4)  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science,  including 
courses  in  cookery,  serving,  and  laundry  work;  (5)  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology;  (6)  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Kindergartens;  (7)  the  Department  of  Libra¬ 
ries,  including  the  library  and  the  library  school;  (8) 
the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  The  High  School 
course  includes  physical  and  manual  training,  and  pre¬ 
pares  for  college.  The  regular  courses  of  the  institute 
vary  in  length;  mostly  they  are  two  or  three  years  in 
length;  the  general  course  in  domestic  science  is  only  one 
year,  and  the  general  art  course  four  years.  Normal 
courses  are  given  in  the  departments  of  Fine  Arts,  Do¬ 
mestic  Art  and  Domestic  Science;  evening  classes,  in  the 
departments  of  Fine  Arts,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  and  Science  and  Technology.  The  Kindergarten 
Department  provides  kindergarten  training  for  children 
from  three  to  six  years  old,  and  also  a  two  years’  normal 
course,  and  a  course  for  mothers.  The  library  contained 
92,000  volumes  in  1908.  The  library  school  offers  a  one- 
year  general  course  and  a  second-year  special  course,  and 
provides  practice  work  for  students  in  the  library.  The 
institute  confers  no  degrees,  but  grants  diplomas  for  the 
completion  of  the  high  school  course  and  any  of  the 
normal  courses;  and  gives  certificates  attesting  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  full-time  day  course.  It  occupies  seven 
buildings,  the  Main  Building,  the  Science  and  Technology 
Building,  the  Electrical  Building,  the  High  School,  the 
Kindergarten  Building,  the  Library,  and  the  Gymnasium. 
The  endowment  is  large  and  the  tuition  fees  are  small. 
The  students  in  1908  numbered  3,688. 
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PRATTLE,  n.  prdt'tl  [a  dim.  of  Eng.  prate:  Ger.  pras - 
seln,  to  crackle:  prov.  Ger.  prateln ,  to  cliat,  to  tattle: 
Swiss,  pradeln ,  to  tattle]:  trifling  talk;  the  pleasant 
trivial  conversation  of  young  children;  chatter:  Y.  to 
talk  like  a  child;  to  chatter;  to  talk  lightly.  Prat^ 
tjling,  imp.  prti,tftling:  Adj.  talking  much  on  trivial  a L 
fairs;  garrulous.  Prat'tred,  pp.  -tld.  Prat'tler,  n. 
- tier ,  one  who  prattles. 

PRAYITY,  n.  prdv'i-ti  [L.  pravitas ,  deformity,  bad 
condition — from  pravus ,  deformed,  perverse]:  in  OE., 
degeneracy;  corruption;  moral  perversion;  depravity. 

PRAWN,  n.  prawn  [may  be  connected  with  Fris.  porn : 
comp.  O.  It.  perna,  a  kind  of  shell-fish ;  L.  perna,  a  sea* 
mussel] :  genera  of  crustaceans,  of  order  Decapoda ,  sub¬ 
order  Macroura.  in  general  form  resembling  lobsters, 
crayfish,  and  shrimps ;  but  belonging  to  a  family  ( Palee - 
monidoe)  remarkable  for  a  long  serrated  beak  projecting 
from  the  carapace.  The  upper  antennae  are  terminated 
by  three  filaments.  There  are  many  species  of  P.,  and 
some  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates  attain  large  size. 
Many  of  them  are  semi-transparent,  and  exhibit  very 
fine  colors;  they  are  very  active  creatures;  and  are  inter¬ 
esting  inmates  of  an  aquarium,  but  excessively  voracious, 
and  apt  to  make  great  havoc  among  its  other  inhabitants. 
A  number  of  species  are  used  for  food  in  the  United 
States — among  them  the  Common  P.  ( Palcemonetes  vul¬ 
garis] ),  and,  in  the  south,  Peneus  brasiliensis.  The  Com¬ 
mon  P.  of  the  British  coast  (Palcemon  serratus ),  there 
distinguished  from  shrimps  in  popular  usage,  is  gener¬ 
ally  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  rocks  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  not  in  rock-pools :  it  is  more  esteemed 
for  the  table  than  even  the  shrimp.  Osier-baskets,  like 
those  employed  for  catching  lobsters,  are  used  for  taking 
prawns;  also  nets  five  or  six  ft.  wide,  which  are  pushed 
along  by  means  of  poles,  and  are  called  Putting  Nets. 
Two  or  three  species  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
aije  available  for  food.  One  side  of  the  thorax  of  a  P.  is 
often  found  remarkably  distended.  This  is  owing  to  a 
parasitic  crustacean,  Bopyrus  crangorum ,  one  of  the 
Isopoda,  lodged  under  the  carapace. 

PRAXIS,  n.  prdks'is  [Gr.  praxis,  a  course  of  action — 
from  pratto ,  I  do  or  effect  any  work] :  practice ;  an  ex¬ 
ample  or  form  for  practice  or  improvement. 

PRAXITELES,  prdks-it' e-lez:  celebrated  sculptor  of 
ancient  Greece,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  in  the  4th  c.  b.c.  ;  son 
(and  prob.  pupil)  of  the  Athenian  Cepliisodotus.  Pliny 
gives  the  date  b.c.  364  apparently  as  that  in  which  P. 
began  to  be  known.  His  principal  works — which  have 
now  perished — were:  J.  Statues  of  Aphrodite  (at  Cos, 
Cnidus,  Tliespiae,  Latmian  Alexandria,  and  Rome),  of 
which  that  of  Cnidus  was  most  famous ;  2.  Statues  of 
Eros  (at  Tliespiae,  and  Parium  on  the  Propontis);  3. 
Statues,  single  and  in  groups,  from  the  mythology  of 
Dionysus  (at  Elis,  Athens,  Megara,  and  other  Diaces): 
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4.  Statues  of  Apollo,  the  best  of  which  was  that  rep¬ 
resenting  Apollo  as  the  Lizard -slayer.  One  work 
from  P.’s  hand  is  now  known,  having  been  found  re¬ 
cently  at  Olympia.  It  is  a  marble  statue  of  Hermes 
carrying  the  infant  Dionysus.  This  work  is  manifestly 
a  youthful  product,  but  shows  P.’s  subtle  mastery  and 
sympathetic  expressiveness.  So  far  as  we  are  entitled 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  works  of  P.  from  descriptions 
and  criticisms  by  ancient  writers,  they  seem  to  have 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greece — viz.,  the 
transition  from  the  earnest,  heroic,  and  reverential  age 
preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  the  more  corrupt 
and  sensual  times  that  followed  it.  The  sculpture  of 
Phidias  is  inspired  by  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
majesty  of  the  gods;  that  of  P.  sought  to  give  expression 
to  the  looser  and  less  divine  conceptions  of  the  national 
religion.  The  bewitching  beauty  of  woman,  and  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  Bacchic  pleasures,  were  his  favorite  sub¬ 
jects;  but  in  his  treatment  of  these,  he  displayed  un¬ 
rivalled  sweetness,  grace,  and  naturalness.  His  gods 
and  goddesses  were  far  from  the  divine,  but  they  were 
ideal  figures  of  the  fairest  earthly  loveliness. 

PRAY,  v.  pra  [F.  prier,  to  pray;  priere ,  a  prayer:  It. 
pregare,  preghipra;  L.  prZcari,  to  beseech,  to  beg] :  to 
entreat ;  to  ask  with  earnestness ;  to  supplicate ;  to  address 
or  petition  the  Supreme  Being;  to  petition,  as  parlia¬ 
ment;  to  ask  with  reverence  and  humility.  PrayTng, 
imp. :  Adj.  given  to  prayer.  Prayed,  pp.  prad.  Pray'- 
ingly,  ad.  -li.  Pray'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  prays:  prar , 
earnest  and  solemn  address  to  God  (see  below) :  the  form 
of  supplication  used;  the  favor  or  blessing  asked  for; 
earnest  entreaty.  Prayerful,  a.  prdr'ful ,  given  to 
prayer;  devotional.  Prayer'fully,  ad.  -li.  Prayer'- 
fulness,  n.-nes,  the  quality  of  being  prayerful.  Prayer'- 
less,  a.  neglecting  the  duty  of  prayer  to  God. 

Prayer'lessly,  ad.  -li.  Prayer'lessness,  n.  - les-nes , 
the  habitual  neglect  of  prayer.  Prayer-book,  a  book 
containing  printed  forms  of  prayer  for  public  or  private 
use.  Prayer-meeting,  a  number  of  persons  met  to¬ 
gether  for  making  supplication  to  God;  a  private  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship.  To  pray  in  aid,  a  term  used  in  a  court 
of  justice,  when  help  is  called  in  from  another  having  an 
interest  in  the  cause.  I  pray,  or  I  pray  you  to  tell 
me,  a  slightly  ceremonious  form  of  introducing  a  ques¬ 
tion. — Syn.  of  ‘pray’:  to  petition;  ask;  entreat;  request; 
beseech;  supplicate;  beg;  implore. 
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PRAYER,  prtir:  universally  acknowledged  part  of  tlio 
worship  due  to  God;  a  simple  and  natural  expression  of 
dependence,  which  seems  almost  necessarily  to  follow 
from  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  deity.  Accordingly, 
we  find  P.  both  where  the  object  of  worship  is  one 
Supreme  Being  and  in  systems  of  polytheism.  It  is  also 
combined  with  every  other  part  of  worship.  According 
to  the  Christian  system,  however,  P.  is  not  merely  the 
spontaneous  approach  of  man  to  God  in  the  endeavor  to 
appease  His  wrath,  to  win  His  favor,  or  to  obtain  from 
Him  any  blessing;  but  is  also  an  approach  warranted, 
invited,  commanded,  and  waited  for,  of  God  as  the 
Father  of  men:  thus  the  right  to  approach  God  with 
prayer,  and  the  warrant  to  expect  advantage  in  doing 
so,  rest  both  on  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul  and 
on  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  will.  There  is  no  truth 
more  indisputably  taught  in  the  Bible,  or  more  fre¬ 
quently  brought  into  view,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  than  that  God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer. 

But  a  difficulty  presents  itself,  in  respect  to  what  may 
be  called  the  theory  of  prayer:  how  can  prayer  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  influence  the  Divine  mind  or  will?  How  can  a 
belief  in  its  power  be  reconciled  with  any  view  of  the 
Divine  decrees,  from  the  most  absolute  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
destination  to  the  most  modified  scheme  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  Creator  as  supreme  in  the  universe?  Such 
questions  bring  up  the  same  difficulty  which  attends  all 
other  questions  of  the  relations  between  the  human 
will  and  the  Divine,  the  freedom  of  man  and  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  God.  But  whatever  seeming  inconsistencies 
may  be  implied  in  speculation  concerning  them,  the 
necessity  and  the  power  of  prayer  have  generally  been 
acknowledged  equally  by  men  of  most  opposite  views ; 
and  usually  with  acknowledgment  of  the  inability  of  the 
human  mind  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  which  are 
thus  presented  to  it.  The  extreme  predestinarian  in¬ 
cludes  prayer  among  the  means  decreed  of  God  together 
with  the  end  to  which  it  contributes.  And  while  prayer 
is  regarded  by  all  Christians  as  of  great  value  in  its  re¬ 
flex  influence  on  the  feelings  of  the  worshipper,  this  is 
scarcely  ever  stated  as  its  whole  value — however  impor¬ 
tant  this  view  of  it  may  be  deemed  as  illustrating  the 
Divine  wisdom  in  making  it  one  of  the  chief  ‘  means  of 
grace.’ 

While  the  difficulty  in  the  philosophy  of  prayer  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Divine  decrees  is  undeniable,  another  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  has  been  greatly  urged  and  argued  in 
recent  years— to  the  effect  that  prayer  can  be  of  no 
profit  because  it  involves  a  suspension  or  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  which  is  absurd  and  impossible — is 
really  no  difficulty  at  all,  though  partaking  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  mystery  which  invests  all  functions  of  man’s 
bodily  and  spiritual  life.  No  one  feels  any  difficulty 
with  reference  to  the  ‘laws  of  nature’  being  set  aside 
when  the  little  child  pray*  to  its  father  or  mother  for 
food,  and  gets  what  It  would  not  have  gotten  had  it 
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not  thus  prayed.  The  living  God  has  at  least  as  much 
power  over  the  laws  of  nature  as  the  human  parent  has. 
The  deep  truth  is  that,  in  both  these  cases  of  prayer 
being  heard,  all  natural  laws  are  completely  operative 
and  recognized — hut  each  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  the 
mightier  laws  working  through  the  lower  to  bring  the 
more  desirable  result. 

Prayer  being  regarded  by  Christians  as  an  ordinance 
of  God,  it  follows  that  they  must  seek  to  be  guided  in 
prayer  by  His  will,  so  far  as  His  will  has  been  revealed. 
It  is  therefore  held  by  Christians  in  general,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (q.v.)  and  of 
the  Intercession  (q.v.)  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  only 
access  to  God  is  through  the  mediation  of  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  prayer  must  be  made  in  the  ex 
ercise  of  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  held  also,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  man’s  sinful  nature,  that  prayer 
can  be  truly  made,  in  faith,  and  for  things  agreeable  to 
God’s  will,  only  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Prayer, 
to  be  acceptable,  must  be  for  things  agreeable  to  God’s 
will,  as  that  will  has  been  made  known;  thus  it  is  to 
seek  primarily  the  blessings  that  are  spiritual  and  that 
concern  character;  therefore,  also,  prayer  for  mere  tem¬ 
poral  or  earthly  good  must  be  made  in  entire  submission 
to  God’s  will;  but  prayer  not  only  maybe,  but  should 
be,  thus  made  for  temporal  or  earthly  good,  since  the 
will  of  God  is  clearly  revealed  to  that  effect. 

Adoration,  thanksgiving,  and  confession  of  sins,  the 
accompaniments  or  adjuncts  of  prayer,  are  generally 
regarded  as  parts  of  prayer;  and  prayer,  which  is  strict¬ 
ly  mere  petition ,  is  defined  accordingly. 

The  Prot.  churches  all  hold  that  prayer  is  to  be  made 
to  God  alone;  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  duly  acknowledged.  But 
in  the  Rom.  Catli.  Church,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
oriental  churches,  prayer  of  a  kind  is  made  also  to 
saints,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  angels :  see  Invocation  of 
Angels  and  Saints:  Mariolatry. 

Prayer  according  to  Christians  in  general,  must  be 
made  not  merely  in  form  or  words,  but  from  the  heart. 
Accordingly.  Protestants  hold  that  prayer  ought  to  be 
conducted  in  a  language  known  to  the  worshippers. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
the  general  use  of  the  Latin  language,  where  that  Ian- 
ffuale  is  unknown  to  most  of  the  worshippers. 

According  to  the  Prot.  creed,  prayer  is  to  be  made  for 
all  the  living— not  for  believers  only,  but  for  unbelievers 


I  ^Prayer  for  the  Dead.—  The  practice  prevails  in  the 
Rom.  Catli.  in  the  Greek  and  other  oriental  churches, 
of  Draving  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  and  expectation  of  obtaining  for  them  an  allevia¬ 
tion  of  their  supposed  sufferings  after  death  on  account 
of  venial  sins,  or  an  alleviation  of  the  penalty  of  mortal 
sins  remitted  but  not  fully  atoned  for  during  life.  The 
practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  supposes  the  doctrine 
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of  Purgatory  (q.v.),  though  the  converse  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true.  Practically,  however,  the  two  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  forming  part  of  one  and  the  same  theory, 
especially  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints.  It  being  once  granted,  as  the 
Rom.  Catli.  system  affirms,  that  such  relations  subsist 
between  the  two  worlds  as  enable  their  members  mu¬ 
tually  to  assist  each  other,  it  then  becomes  a  consequence 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  that  the  living  ought  to 
pray  for  the  relief  of  their  suffering  brethren  beyond 
the  grave.  We  present  an  outline  of  this  doctrine 
and  of  its  history. —It  seems  certain  that  some 
such  doctrine  existed  in  most  of  the  ancient  religions, 
especially  of  Egypt,  India,  and  China.  It  gives  sig¬ 
nificance  to  many  practices  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  in  reference  to  their  dead.  Its  existence  among 
the  Jews  is  attested  by  the  well-known  assurance  in  II 
Maccabees  xii.,  that  ‘  it  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought 
to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from  their 
sins.’  The  continued  maintenance  of  the  practice  among 
the  Jewish  race  is  claimed  as  plain  from  their  sacred 
books.  Rom.  Catholics  contend  that  the  doctrine,  as 
well  as  the  practice,  is  equally  recognizable  in  the  early 
Christian  Church.  They  refer  to  the  parable  of  Laza¬ 
rus  and  the  rich  man  (Luke  xvi.  19-31)  as  evidencing  the 
intercommunion  of  this  earth  with  the  world  beyond 
the  grave  (though  Protestants  find  no  such  evidence; 
and  assert  that  even  if  evidenced,  the  fact  would  not  be 
proof  on  the  specific  question  at  issue);  and  they  refer 
to  Matt.  xii.  32  as  proving  the  remissibility  of  sin  or  of 
punishment  after  death;  as  well  as  to  I  Cor.  xv.  29  as 
attesting  the  actual  practice,  among  the  first  Christians, 
of  performing  or  undergoing  certain  ministrations  in 
behalf  of  (Protestants  say,  in  relation  to)  the  dead.  The 
Fathers  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  still  more  of  the  4th  and  fol¬ 
lowing  centuries,  frequently  allude  to  such  prayers,  e.g., 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  and  es¬ 
pecially  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and 
St.  Augustine.  The  liturgies,  too,  of  all  the  rites  without 
exception  contain  prayers  for  the  dead ;  and  the  sepul¬ 
chral  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs,  which  range 
from  the  1st  till  the  5th  c.,  contain  frequent  prayers  in 
even  greater  variety,  and  more  directly  intercessory,  or 
rather  more  directly  implying  release  from  suffering, 
than  those  of  the  contemporary  Jews.  In  the  services 
of  the  mediaeval  and  later  church,  prayers  for  the  dead 
form  a  prominent  and  striking  element:  see  Requiem. 
The  Abyssinians  have  separate  services  for  the  dead  of  all 
the  several  conditions  and  degrees  in  life,  and  continue  to 
offer  the  mass  daily  for  forty  days  after  the  death.  The 
Prot.  churches — not  denying  the  frequent  and  widespread 
usage  in  various  ancient  churches — deem  prayer  for  the 
dead  a  departure  from  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  and  without  exception  have  repudiated  the  prac¬ 
tice.  In  the  Burial  Service  of  the  first  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  authorized  in  the  Church  of  England,  some 
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prayers  for  the  deceased  were  retained;  but  they  were 
expunged  from  the  second  Book;  and  no  trace  of  them 
is  found  in  that  sanctioned  under  Elizabeth. 

PRAYER,  Week  of:  annual  season  of  prayer  ob¬ 
served  in  concert  by  evangelical  churches  in  many  na¬ 
tions.  The  monthly  Monday  concert  of  prayer  for 
Christian  missions  had  been  established  many  years  in 
this  country,  when,  1832,  a  circular  was  issued  from 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  inviting  Christians  everywhere 
to  set  apart  the  first  Monday  of  Jan.  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
whole  world.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Presb.  gen.  assem¬ 
bly,  Philadelphia  1833,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  such 
observance,  proposed  by  a  delegate  from  the  Congl.  gen. 
assoc,  of  Mass.,  was  adopted.  An  appeal  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  1836  met  hearty  response.  The 
week  of  prayer  was  recommended  by  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  1846.  A  special  appeal  for  such  a  week’s  ob¬ 
servance  was  moved  by  Drs.  John  H.  Morison  and  John 
Newton,  at  a  Presb.  missionary  meeting  in  Lodiana, 
India,  1858.  The  week  begins  the  first  Sunday  in  Jan., 
and  the  programme  of  topics  for  prayer  every  year  is 
sent  forth  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  of  the  English  Church  began  1872  to 
observe  Dec.  20  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  missions,  changed 
to  St.  Andrew’s  Day  1875. 

PRE-,  pre-  [L.  prce] :  a  prefix  signifying  ‘  before ;  priority 
of  time,  place,  or  rank;  very.’ 

PREACH,  v.  prech  [F.  precher;  Sp.  predicar;  Ger. 
predigen ,  to  preach — from  L.  prcedicare,  to  announce  or 
proclaim]:  to. deliver  an  address  or  exhortation  on  the 
subject  of  religion  from  a  pulpit  in  a  church;  to  declare 
the  gospel  message  from  a  selected  text  of  Scripture;  to 
pronounce  a  discourse  or  sermon  in  public ;  to  lecture  or 
give  advice  too  obtrusively,  on  religious  or  moral  grounds. 
PreachTng,  imp. :  N.  act  of  one  who  preaches;  a  public 
discourse  upon  a  sacred  subject.  Preached,  pp.  preclit. 
Preach'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  preaches;  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  Preach'ership,  n.  - ship ,  the  office  of  a  preacher. 
Preachment,  n.  -mZnt,  applied  contemptuously  to  dis¬ 
course  having  the  character  of  a  sermon. 

PRE-AD AMIC,  a.  pre'd-ddm'ik  [pre,  before,  and  Adam] : 
prior  to  Adam;  before  Adam  existed.  Pre- Adamite,  d. 
pre-ad’ a-mit,  one  of  those  supposed  by  some  to  have  lived 
before  Adam  (see  below):  Adj.  used  to  indicate  a  high 
antiquity,  especially  in  reference  to  the  date  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  or  of  man.  Pre-Ad'amit'ic,  a.  - mit'ik ,  that 
existed  before  Adam. 
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PRE-AD'AMITES:  supposed  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
anterior  to  Adam.  The  author  of  the  opinion,  or  at  least 
the  writer  in  whose  hands  first  it  took  scientific  form, 
was  Isaac  de  la  Peyrere,  better  known  by  his  Latinized 
name  Pererius  (1594-1676).  He  was  of  a  Calvinist  fam¬ 
ily  of  Bordeaux.  His  theory  was  made  public  first  1655, 
in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  Rom.  v.  12-14.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  hypothesis,  Adam  was  progenitor  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  race  only,  and  it  is  the  history  only  of  him  and  his 
race  that  the  Bible  is  designed  to  supply.  Other  races 
existed  on  earth  before  that  of  Adam;  but  of  them  the 
Bible  contains  no  record,  nor  did  the  Mosaic  law  regard 
them  or  impose  any  obligation  on  them.  It  was  only 
under  the  gospel  that  they  began  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  law,  which  through  Christ  was  given  to  all  the  hu¬ 
man  races  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that, 
according  to  Peyrere,  sin  is  said  (Rom.  v.  13)  to  ‘have 
been  in  the  world  until  the  law,’  but  not  to  have  been 
‘imputed  when  the  law  was  not.’  For  the  Pre-Adamite 
race,  inasmuch  as  the  law  was  not,  there  was  no  legal 
offense.  The  only  evil  which  Peyrere  recognized  was  nat¬ 
ural  evil.  The  same  limited  interpretation  he  extended  to 
most  other  details  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Thus,  he  re¬ 
garded  the  deluge  as  partial,  being  eonfined  to  the  Adam¬ 
ite  race.  Other  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  even  of  other  books  of  the  Bible  he  restricted  sim¬ 
ilarly.  As  his  book  was  published  in  the  Low  Countries, 
he  fell  under  the  animadversion  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
eventually  was  arrested  in  the  diocese  of  Mechlin,  but  was 
released  at  the  instance  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  He 
afterward  went  to  Rome,  where  he  conformed  to  the 
Rom.  Cath.  Chh.  and  made  full  retraction  of  his  opinions. 
He  was  offered  preferment  by  pope  Alexander  VII.,  but 
returned  in  preference  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the 
seminary  of  Notre  Dame  des  Vertus,  in  which  he  resided 
till  his  death.  More  modern  discussion  of  the  antiquity 
of  man  has  been,  of  course,  approached  from  a.  very  dif¬ 
ferent  point  of  view;  theological  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  learned  and  ingenious;  and  scientific  dis¬ 
cussion,  openly  discarding  all  theological  consideration  , 
has  been  abundant.  See  Man  (Antiquity  of):  De¬ 
scent  of  Man:  Anthropology:  etc.  See  also  Win- 
chell’s  Preadamites,  or  a  Demonstration  of  Existence  of 
Men  before  Adam  (Chicago,  1880). 

PREAMBLE,  n.  pre-dm'bl  [It.  preambolo;  F.  pream¬ 
ble,  a  preamble,  a  preface — from  mid.  L.  prceam'btilum, 
an  introductory  notice;  L.  prceambulus,  walking  before 
— from  pree,  before;  ambulo ,  I  walk]:  the  introduction 
to  a  discourse  or  writing;  the  introductory  part  of  a 
statute,  or  a  bill,  in  which  the  reasons  are  stated  why 
the  law  or  bill  should  be  passed — the  preamble  com¬ 
mences  with  the  word  whereas:  V.  to  introduce  with 
previous  remarks.  Preambling,  imp.  Preambled,  pp. 
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PREAUDIENCE,  n.  pre-aw' di-ens  [pre,  before,  ana 
audience ]:  right  of  previous  audience;  precedence  or  rank 
at  the  bar. 

PREBEND,  n.  preb’end  [F.  prebende;  It.  prebenda ,  a 
prebend — from  mid.  L.  p?’cebenda,  the  daily  portion  of  food 
and  drink  given  to  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  lower  ranks; 
L.  pi'cebens,  giving,  furnishing— from  pi'cebere,  to  give]: 
stipend  formerly  granted  to  a  prebendary  of  a  cathedral  out 
of  its  estate.  Prebendal,  a.  pre-ben’ dal,  pertaining  to  a 
prebend.  Prebendary,  n.  preb'  en-der-i,  one  who  has  a 
prebend;  one  who  receives  a  stipend  from  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church.  In  England  prebendaries  are  now  merely 
honorary.  Preb'endaryship,  n.  -der-i-ship,  the  office  of 
a  prebendary. 

PREBLE,  preb' l,  Edward:  naval  officer:  1761,  Aug.  15 
—1807,  Aug.  25;  b.  Portland,  Me.;  son  of  Maj.Gen.  Jed- 
ediah  P.  He  ran  away  from  home  and  became  a  priva¬ 
teersman  when  17  years  old,  and  a  year  afterward  was 
appointed  midshipman  in  the  Mass,  state  navy.  In  the 
Protector  he  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  British  priva¬ 
teer  Admiral  Duff,  and  in  the  Penobscot  expedition, 
wherein  he  was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release  from  the 
prison-ship  Jersey,  he  was  promoted  1st  lieut.  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  sloop-of-war  Winthrop,  with  which  he  capt¬ 
ured  a  British  armed  brig:  this  command  he  retained 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  1783-98  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  marine  service.  1798,  Feb.  9,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  lieut.  in  the  newly  established  federal  navy,  and 
1799,  May  15,  was  promoted  capt.  and  given  command  of 
the  Essex.  In  her  he  made  a  voyage  to  China  and  had  a 
fleet  of  14  merchantmen  placed  under  his  protection.  In 
1803  he  became  commander  of  the  frigate  Constitution 
and  of  the  fleet  assembled  to  operate  against  the  Barbary 
States.  He  secured  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  with  the 
emperor  of  Morocco  and  began  vigorous  operations  against 
Tripoli,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Commodore  Barron  and 
returned  home.  Congress  gave  him  a  gold  medal  and 
vote  of  thanks,  and  Pres.  Jefferson  offered  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  navy  dept.  1806,  but  he  declined. 

PREB  LE,  George  Henry:  uaval  officer:  1816,  Feb. 
25—1885,  Mar.  1 ;  b.  Portland,  Me. ;  nephew  of  Edward 
P.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  1835;  was 
promoted  lieut.  1848,  commander  1862,  capt.  1867,  com¬ 
modore  1871,  and  rear-admiral  1876;  and  was  retired  1878. 
He  served  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Fla.  1841-2; 
at  the  capture  of  Alvarado,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tuxpan, 
Mexico;  in  attacks  on  Chinese  pirates  1854-5;  and  com¬ 
manded  the  Katahdin  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  1862, 
and  the  fleet  brigade  that  co-operated  with  Gen.  Sherman 
1864,  Nov. — 1865,  Apr.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
historical  societies  and  an  accomplished  writer. 
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PRE'BLE,  Jedediah:  1707-1784,  Mar.  11;  b.  Wells, 
Me.:  soldier.  He  was  a  seaman  in  early  life;  became 
captain  of  a  provincial  regiment  1746,  lieutenant-colonel 
1755,  colonel  1758,  and  brigadier-general  1759;  served  in 
Winslow’s  Acadia  expedition  1755;  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  general  court  from  Portland  (now  in 
Maine)  12  years;  appointed  councilor  1773,  brigadier- 
general  in  the  provincial  army  of  Massachusetts  1774, 
and  major-general  (but  declined)  afterward;  and  became 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  1778  and  a  state 
senator  1780. 

PEE-CAM'BEIAN  FOEMATIONS:  those  geological 
formations  included  in  the  systems  below  the  Cambrian, 
which  are  sometimes  grouped  under  this  name.  In  Amer¬ 
ica  they  include  the  earliest  formations,  namely,  those  of 
the  Archasan  Period,  and  those  immediately  succeeding 
them,  namely,  those  belonging  to  the  Algonkian  System. 
According  to  the  earlier,  European,  nomenclature  all  the 
Pre-Cambrian  formations  fell  within  the  Archaean  Period, 
their  lower  series  being  called  the  Laurentian  and  the 
higher  the  Huronian.  The  latter  practically  correspond  to 
the  Algonkian. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  deposition  of  the  Pre-Cam¬ 
brian  formations  extended  from  the  solidifying  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  to  the  beginning  of  the  Cambrian 
Period  (q.v.),  and  as  the  first  traces  of  life  are  found  in 
these  formations,  and  as  they  already  show  in  the  variety 
of  their  types  evidences  of  long  development,  the  length 
of  time  that  elapsed  during  the  building  up  of  these  for¬ 
mations  must  have  been  very  great.  See  Geology;  Pale¬ 
ontology;  Cambrian  System. 

PRECARIOUS,  a.  pre-Tcd'ri-us  [L.  precarius,  obtained 
by  entreaty — from  precor,  I  pray:  It.  precario:  F.  pre - 
caire ]:  depending  on  the  will  or  pleasure  of  another; 
depending  on  unknown  or  unforeseen  causes  or  events; 
uncertain;  held  by  no  certain  tenure.  Precariously,  ad. 
4i.  Preca'riousness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  precarious;  dependence  on  others. — Syn.  of  ‘pre¬ 
carious’:  uncertain;  unsettled;  doubtful;  insecure;  un¬ 
steady;  equivocal;  dubious. 

PRECATIYE,  a.  preVd-tiv,  or  Prec'atory,  a.  -ter-i 
[mid.  L.  precativus,  obtained  by  entreaty:  L.  precdtor,  an 
intercessor — from  precor,  I  pray]:  suppliant;  beseeching. 

PRECAUTION,  n.  pr e-Tcaw’ shun  [F.  precaution;  It. 
precauzione ;  Sp.  precaucion,  precaution,  foresight — from 
L.  precautionem — from  pre,  before;  cautio,  wariness  or 
circumspection — from  caveo,  I  take  care] :  care  or  caution 
previously  employed  to  prevent  miscarriage,  or  to  secure 
good:  Y.  to  warn  or  advise  beforehand.  Precau'tioning, 
imp.  Precau'tioned,  pp.  -shund.  Precaution al,  a. 
-shun-al,  preventive  of  mischief.  Precautionary,  a. 
-shun-er-i,  proceeding  from  caution;  adapted  to  prevent 
miscarriage  or  mischief. 
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PRECEDE,  v.  pre-sed '  [F.  preceder,  to  precede — from 
L.  prcecedere,  to  precede — from  pree,  before;  cedere,  to 
go  or  move:  It.  precedere ]:  to  go  before  in  the  order  of 
time;  to  go  before  in  place,  rank,  or  importance.  Prece'- 
ding,  imp.  Prece'ded,  pp.  Precedent,  a.  pre-se'dent  [F. 
— L.]:  going  before  in  time;  former;  previous.  Prece¬ 
dent,  n.  pres'e-dent,  anything  that  may  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  or  rule  to  be  followed  in  future  actions  of  the  like 
kind;  that  which  has  been  done  before  of  a  like  kind;  an 
authority,  or  a  judicial  decision  to  be  followed  in  similar 
or  analogous  cases.  Precedents  are  held  to  establish 
points  of  law  for  subsequent  cases  presenting  like  facts: 
forms  of  procedure  long  in  use  are  termed  precedents. 
In  judicial  action,  according  to  Blackstone,  a  previous 
decision  is  to  be  followed,  except  when  ‘manifestly  absurd 
or  unjust.’  In  accepting  as  precedent  a  judicial  decision, 
consideration  must  be  had  on  various  points — among 
which  are  ‘the  justice  of  its  principle  and  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  its  application,  the  time  during  which  it  has  been 
unquestioned,  the  general  course  of  the  decisions,’  etc. 
Precedently,  ad.  pre-se'dent-li,  beforehand.  Prece'- 
dence,  n.  -dens,  or  Prece'dency,  n.  -den-si,  act  or  state 
of  going  or  being  before;  priority;  the  right  to  a  more 
honorable  place;  adjustment  of  place;  the  foremost  place 
in  ceremony  (see  below).  Precedented,  a.  pres'e-dent-ed, 
authorized  by  an  example  of  a  like  kind.  Precedence,  n. 
in  OE.,  priority,  something  going  before;  something  past. 
— Syn.  of  ‘precedence’:  precedency;  priority;  pre-emi¬ 
nence;  preference;  antecedence;  superiority; — of  ‘prece¬ 
ding’:  anterior;  antecedent;  foregoing;  previous;  former; 
prior. 

PRECE'DENCE:  relative  order  in  which  individuals 
are  entitled  to  have  place  in  a  state  procession  or  on  other 
public  occasions.  Questions  of  precedence  are  found  aris¬ 
ing  in  very  early  ages  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  East. 
Where  such  questions  have  arisen  among  ambassadors  as 
representatives  of  different  countries,  great  tenacity  has 
often  been  shown  in  supporting  the  claims  to  rank  of  the 
states  represented.  In  England,  the  order  of  precedence 
depends  partly  on  the  statute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,  part¬ 
ly  on  subsequent  statutes,  royal  letters  patent,  and  an¬ 
cient  usages.  Among  questions  of  precedence  depending 
on  usage,  there  are  some  which  can  hardly  be  consid¬ 
ered  so  settled  as  to  be  matter  of  right,  and  are  in  a 
great  degree  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown.  Formerly,  they  were  adjudicated  on  by  the  con¬ 
stable  and  marshal  in  the  court  of  chivalry;  and  since 
that  tribunal  has  fallen  into  abeyance,  the  practice  of 
persons  aggrieved  in  these  matters  is  to  petition  the 
crown,  which  generally  refers  the  disputed  question  to 
the  officers  of  arms.  In  Scotland,  the  Lyon  court  has 
direct  jurisdiction  in  all  such  questions. 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  precedence  that  persons  of  the 
same  rank  follow  according  to  the  order  of  the  creation 
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of  that  rank;  and  in  the  precedence  of  the  English  peer¬ 
age,  it  has  been  fixed  that  the  younger  sons  of  ear... 
preceding  rank  take  place  immediately  after  the  eluest, 
son  of  the  next  succeeding  rank.  Married  women  and 
widows  take  the  same  rank  among  each  other  as  their 
husbands,  except  such  rank  be  professional  or  official; 
and  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  no  office  gives  rank  to 
the  wife  or  children  of  the  holder  of  it.  Unmarried 
women  take  the  same  rank  with  their  eldest  brother;  the 
wife  of  the  eldest  son,  of  any  degree,  however,  pre¬ 
ceding  the  sisters  of  her  husband  and  all  other  ladies  in 
the  same  degree  with  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  generally  accepted  order 
in  Washington  official  life  is  as  follows: 

The  President. 

The  Vice-President. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Foreign  Ambassadors. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  Senators. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Representatives  in  Congress. 

Associate  Justices. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Diplomatic  Corps  (other  than  ambassadors). 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Attorney-General. 

The  Postmaster-General. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

General  Staff  of  the  Army. 

Admirals  of  the*  Navy. 

Governors  of  States. 

Then  follow  the  judiciary,  army  and  navy  officers, 
chiefs  of  departments,  foreign  consuls,  secretaries  of 
legations,  etc. 

The  tables  of  precedence  of  different  ranks,  as  recog¬ 
nized  by  law  in  England  are  as  follows: 

The  Sovereign. 

The  Prince  of  Wales. 

Sons  of  the  Sovereign. 

Grandsons  of  the  Sovereign. 

Brothers  of  the’ Sovereign. 

Uncles  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  Sovereign’s  Brothers’  or  Sisters’  Sons. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  al!  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  being  a 
Baron. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  Primate  of  England. 


PRECEN  TOR — PRECE  PTORIES. 

Of  this  whole  authoritative  order  of  P.,  the  criticism  is 
made  in  England  that  it  is  substantially  the  same  us  for 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  while  political  and  social 
arrangements  to  which  it  was  fitted  have  been  completely 
transformed;  and  that  while  it  comprises  several  digni¬ 
ties  which  are  obsolete,  it  omits  the  great  majority  of 
members  of  the  govt,  in  its  existing  form. 

At  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.,  the  rule  of  P.  of  the 
nobility  of  England  was  introduced  in  Scotland;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  peers  of  England  (or  their  sons,  etc.),  of  a 
given  degree,  should  within  England  take  P.  of  peers  of 
Scotland  of  the  same  degree;  and  that  this  P.  should  be 
reversed  in  Scotland.  But  by  the  acts  of  Union  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  the  P.  in  any  given  degree  of  the  peerage 
has  been  established  as  follows:  1.  Peers  of  England;  2. 
Peers  of  Scotland;  3.  Peers  of  Great  Britain;  4.  Peers  of 
Ireland;  5.  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Peers  of 
Ireland  created  subsequently  to  the  Irish  Union. 

There  are  rules  for  precedence  for  the  members  of 
different  professions,  recognized  among  themselves,  but 
which  do  not  confer  general  social  precedence.  Doctors  in 
the  universities  rank  thus:  1,  of  Divinity;  2,  of  Law;  3, 
of  Medicine. 

PRECENTOR,  n.  pre-sen' ter  [It.  precentore;  F.  precen- 
teur ,  a  precentor— from  L.  prce,  before;  cantor,  a  singer— 
from  canto,  I  sing]:  leader  of  a  choir  or  of  a  congregation 
in  singing:  in  Scot.,  the  leader  of  the  psalmody  in  a  church, 
usually  provided  with  a  desk  below  the  pulpit:  in  Eng. 
cathedrals,  the  official  in  a  chapter,  whether  cathedral  or 
collegiate  (the  cleric,  canon,  or  minor  canon),  who  has  the 
regulation  of  the  music.  The  official  by  this  name  formerly 
commenced  the  psalm  or  hymn,  which  was  taken  up,  and 
repeated  either  by  the  celebrant  or  another  of  the  body,  oi 
by  the  rest  of  the  choir.  In  modern  chapters,  the  precentor 
ranks  next  in  dignity  to  the  provost  or  dean.  Precen'tor- 
ship,  n.  the  office  of  a  precentor. 

PRECEPT,  n.  pre'sept  [F.  precepte— from  L.  prceceptum, 
a  maxim,  a  precept — from  prce,  before;  capib ,  I  take:  Sp. 
precepto ]:  any  authoritative  command  or  rule  of  action;  an 
injunction;  instruction;  principle;  maxim;  a  doctrine;  a 
command  in  writing  by  a  magistrate  or  a  judge.  Pre¬ 
ceptive,  a.  pre-sep' tiv;  containing  or  giving  precepts. 
Precep'tor,  n.  -ter  [F.  precepteur— from  L.]:  a  teacher; 
an  instructor.  Precep  tress,  n.  -ires,  a  woman  who 
teaches;  the  head  of  a  religious  house.  Preceptorial,  a. 
pre  sep-td' ri-al,  pertaining  to  a  preceptor.  Preceptory,  a. 
pre-sep' ter-i,  giving  precepts.  Precep'tial,  a.  -sM-al,  in 
OE.,  consisting  of  precepts.— Syn.  of  1  precept  ’:  command; 
order;  injunction;  mandate;  rule;  direction;  law;  doctrine; 
instruction;  principle;  maxim. 

PRECEPTORIES,  n.  plu.  pre-sep' ter-iz  [see  Precept]: 
subordinate  religious  establishments  in  the  middle  \ges; 
the  colleges  of  the  Knights  Templars;  lauds  or  be^  fices 
held  by  the  more  eminent  Knights  Templars  for  tbe  general 
good  of  the  order— likewise  used  in  the  singular.  Precep 
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tor,  among  the  Knights  Templars,  the  head  of  a  religious 
house.  All  the  preceptories  of  a  province  were  subject  to 
a  provincial  superior,  called  Grand  Preceptor;  and  three  of 
these  held  rank  above  all  the  rest— the  grand  preceptors  of 
Jerusalem,  Tripolis,  and  Antioch.  Other  houses  of  the 
order  were  called  4  commanderies.  ’ 

PRECES,  n.  plu.  presez  [L.  prex,  prayer;  precis, 
prayers]:  in  the  Episcopal  service,  applied  to  those  alternate 
petitions  which  pass  conjointly  between  the  priest  and  the 
people;  the  suffrages.  Note. — The  Orationes,  n.  plu. 
o-rd' shi-o'  nez,  are  the  petitions  said  by  the  priest  alone,  the 
people  answering  only  Amen. 

PRECESSION,  n.  pre-seshun  [F.  precession,  precession 
— from  mid.  L.  prceces' sionem — from  L.  pree,  before;  cessus , 
gone;  cedere,  to  go:  It. precessione]:  the  act  of  goingbefore. 
Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  slow  backward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  equinoctial  points  along  the  ecliptic  from  east  to 
west,  amounting  to  about  50"  in  the  year.  Preces'sional,  a. 
-un-dl,  pertaining  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. — Pre¬ 
cession  of  the  Equinoxes  may  be  thus  set  forth :  If  the  earth 
were  truly  spherical  and  homogeneous;  or  if  it  were  com¬ 
posed  of  spherical  layers  each  of  uniform  density;  or,  more 
generally,  if  it  were  such  that  the  resultant  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  exerted  on  all  its  parts  by  any  other  body  should 
always  pass  through  a  definite  point  in  its  mass,  its  diurnal 
rotation  would  not  be  affected  by  the  attraction  of  any 
other  bodies.  If  originally  rotating  about  a  principal  axis 
of  Inertia  (q.v.),  it  would  forever  revolve  abopt  it,  and 
the  direction  of  the  axis  would  remain  fixed  in  space.  To 
put  this  in  more  popular  language,  the  Pole-star  (q.v.' 
would  always  be  the  same  3tar.  But  though  the  earth 
rotates  about  an  axis  almost  exactly  coinciding  with  its  axis 
of  figure,  the  attraction  of  various  bodies,  especially  the 
sun  and  moon,  on  the  oblate  portion  at  the  equator,  tends 
to  give  it  a  rotation  about  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator;  and  the  combination  of  these  two  rotations  gives 
rise  to  a  shifting  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  in  the 
earth  and  also  in  space.  The  earth’s  axis  of  revolution 
(see  Nutation)  describes  a  waved  curve  (very  nearly  cir¬ 
cular)  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  order  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
(q.v.).  This  waved  curve  may  be  conceived  to  be  described 
as  follows:  The  pole  of  the  earth,  P,  revolves  in  about  19 
years  in  a  little  ellipse,  whose  centre,  O,  travels  uniformly 
in  a  small  circle  of  the  sphere,  AO;  the  centre,  E,  of  the 
latter  is  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  The  precession  is  the 
portion  AO  of  this  circle  measured  from  any  assumed 
point,  A;  and  the  small  arc,  OP,  by  which  the  true  place 
of  the  earth’s  pole  differs  from  its  mean  place,  is  the  nuta¬ 
tion.  The  nutation  is  generally  resolved  along,  and  per¬ 
pendicular  to,  EO;  and  the  components  so  found  are  the 
nutation  in  ecliptical  latitude  and  longitude.  This  rough 
sketch  is  intended  merely  to  show  the  nature  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  for  the  curve  described  by  P  about  O  is  only 
approximately  elliptic.  Its  greatest  radius  vector,  how¬ 
ever,  is  exceedingly  small,  amounting  to  only  about  18 
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seconds  of  arc.  AO,  also,  is  not  exactly  circular,  but  very 
nearly  so,  as  its  radius,  EO,  is  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic 
(q.v.),  which  we  know  varies  very  little  from  the  angle  23° 
28'.  The  equinoxes,  being  90°  distant  from  E,  and  also 
from  O,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  place  of  P,  are  at 
=£=  and  T  in  the  diagram.  And  as  O  moves  round  E  in 
the  reverse  order  of  the  signs,  so  do  the  equinoxes,  and  in 
the  same  period — viz.,  25,868  years.  The  effect  is,  of 
course,  that  while  the  earth’s  pole  describes  the  small  cir¬ 
cle  AO  in  the  heavens  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the 


equinoxes  make  one  complete  revolution  in  the  ecliptic 
against  the  order  of  the  signs.  Thus,  in  turn,  all  stars 
lying  near  the  circle  A  become,  each  for  a  time,  the  Pole- 
star  (q.v.).  It  may  s  a  strange  that  the  term  P.  should 
be  applied  to  a  retrograde  motion;  but,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  observer,  it  is  evident  that  the  equinox,  if  on 
one  day  it  arrive  at  the  meridian  of  a  place  simultaneously 
with  a  fixed  star,  will  next  day  arrive  at  the  meridian  sooner 
than  the  star,  or  will  precede  it  in  time  of  transit;  and  this 
is  the  origin  of  the  term. 

The  physical  explanation  of  the  cause  of  P.  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  conical  motion  of  the  axis  of  a 
top  about  the  vertical;  the  difference  between  the  two 
being  that,  in  the  case  of  the  top,  the  conical  rotation  of 
the  axis  takes  place  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rotation  of 
the  top  about  the  axis,  while,  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  the 
pole  of  the  axis  turns  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  earth  revolves  about 
its  axis.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  earth’s  motion  are 
easily  procured  by  a  modification  of  the  spinning-top,  such 
as  that  of  Troughton  (used  for  determination  of  latitudes 
at  sea),  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  be  de¬ 
pressed  below  the  point  of  suspension.  If  the  axis  of  a  top 
be  vertical,  there  is  no  P. ;  similarly,  when  the  sun  or  moon 
is  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  no  effect  is  produced  by 
them  on  the  position  of  the  earth’s  axis.  When  the  axis 
of  the  common  top  is  inclined,  gravity  tends  to  make  it 
fall  over;  in  similar  circumstances,  it  tends  to  restore  the 
axis  of  Troughton’s  top  to  the  vertical;  in  either  case  tend¬ 
ing  to  give  the  top  a  rotation  about  a  horizontal  axis,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  that  about  which  it  is  at  the  instant  rotating; 
and  the  effect  on  the  top  is  to  cause  a  slow  conical  motion 
of  its  axis  about  the  vertical.  The  sun  or  moon,  in  like 
manner,  when  not  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  tend  to 
make,  by  their  attraction,  the  earth  f,,~"  about  axis  per- 
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pendicular  to  that  about  which  it  is  actually  rotating.  It 
is  the  composition  of  these  rotations  which  gives  rise  to 
precession,  but,  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  investigation  of  the  question  without  using 
formidable  mathematical  methods,  the  length  of  such  an 
investigation  precludes  it  here.  The  simplest  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  physical  explanation — that  originally  given  by 
Newton — must  suffice.  The  node  of  a  satellite’s  orbit 
(see  Perturbations)  tends  always  to  regrede  on  the 
plane  of  relative  motion  of  the  primary  and  the  dis¬ 
turbing  body.  Suppose,  for  an  instant,  the  protuberant 
parts  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  to  be  satellites,  revolv¬ 
ing  about  a  spherical  earth:  the  effect  of  the  sun’s  or 
moon’s  disturbing  force  on  these  satellites  would  be  to 
make  the  nodes  of  their  orbits  regrede.  And  exactly  the 
same  result  will  follow  if  they  are  attached  to  the  earth, 
only  that  the  rate  of  regression  will  be  much  slower,  as 
the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  will  share  in  the  motion. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  wonderful  series 
of  explanations  of  celestial  phenomena  given  in  the 
Principia. 

PRECINCT,  n.  pre'singTct  [L.  prcecinctus ,  girded  about, 
encircled — from  pros,  before;  cinctus,  surrounded;  cingo , 
I  surround]  :  the  limits  or  bounds  of  a  district  or  divi¬ 
sion;  a  territorial  district;  the  exterior  line  encompass¬ 
ing  a  place;  boundary.  The  precincts,  the  limits; 
ground  attached  to  an  ecclesiastical  building. 

PRECIOUS,  a.  presh'us  [F.  precieux,  precious,  valu¬ 
able:  It.  prezioso  ;  Sp.  precioso — from  L.  pretiosus,  of 
great  value — from  pretium,  a  price]  :  of  great  value; 
costly;  highly  esteemed;  in  irony,  worthless.  Precious¬ 
ly,  ad.  -li  Pre'ciousness,  n.  -nes,  great  value;  high 
price.  Precious  metals,  silver  and  gold — so  called  from 
their  great  value  compared  to  the  other  metals.  The 
United  States,  Australasia,  Africa  and  Mexico  are  the 
largest  producers  of  precious  metals.  In  1906  the  United 
States  produced  4,565,333  oz.  fine  of  gold,  valued  at  $94,- 
373,800  and  of  silver  56,517,900  oz.  valued  at  $38,256,- 
400.  Australasia  produced  3,985,684  oz.  of  gold  valued 
at  $82,391,400,  and  14,237,246  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at 
$9,637,000.  Africa  produced  6,553,484  oz.  of  gold,  val¬ 
ued  at  $135,472,500,  and  702,464  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at 
$475,500;  Mexico  896,615  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  $18,534,- 
700,  and  55,225,268  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at  $37,381,400; 
the  total  for  the  world  being  19,361,864  oz.  of  gold, 
valued  at  $400,245,300,  and  165,640,640  oz.  of  silver,  val¬ 
ued  at  $112,120,500. 

PRECIOUS  STONES.  See  Gems;  Diamond;  Gar¬ 
net;  Ruby;  Sapphire;  Emerald;  Turquoise;  Topaz; 
Amethyst;  etc. 

PRECIPE.  See  Praecipe. 

PRECIPICE,  n.  pres't-pis  [F.  precipice;  It.  precipizio, 
a  precipice;  L.  prcecipitium,  a  precipice;  prceceps,  head- 
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foremost — from  prce,  before;  caput,  the  head]:  a  steep 
fall  or  perpendicular  descent  of  land  or  rocks;  a  head¬ 
long  steep.  Precipitate,  a.  pre-sip'i-tdt  [L.  prcecipitdtus, 
thrown  head-foremost  j:  headlong;  flowing  or  falling 
with  a  steep  descent;  overhasty;  incautious;  headstrong; 
without  due  deliberation:  N.  a  substance  thrown  down 
from  its  state  of  solution  in  a  liquid  to  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  generally  in  a  pulverized  form:  Y.  to  throw  head¬ 
long;  to  fall  headlong;  to  hurry  or  hasten  on  blindly  or 
rashly;  to  urge  or  press  on  prematurely;  to  cause  to 
separate  or  fall  to  the  bottom,  as  a  substance  held  in 
solution  by  a  liquid.  PrecipTtating,  imp.  Precip'i- 
'tated,  pp.  PrecipTtator,  n.  -ter,  one  who  precipitates. 
PrecipTtant,  a.  -tant  [F. — L.]:  falling  headlong;  hasty; 
rashly  or  unexpectedly  brought  on:  N.  any  substance 
which  causes  something  held  in  solution  by  a  liquid  to 
fall  down  in  a  solid  state.  PrecipTtately,  ad.  -tat-li, 
headlong;  in  a  hasty  manner.  Precip'itantly,  ad. 
- tdnt-U ,  with  great  or  unadvised  haste.  PrecipTtance, 
n.  -tans,  or  Precip'itancy,  n.  -tan-si,  rash  haste;  the 
forming  of  an  opinion,  or  executing  a  purpose,  thought¬ 
lessly  and  rashly.  PrecipTtable,  a.  -ta-bl,  that  may  be 
cast  to  the  bottom,  as  a  substance  held  in  solution.  Pre- 
cip'itabilTty,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
precipitable.  Precip'ita'tion,  n.  -id' sliun  [F.— L.]:  the 
act  of  precipitating;  great  hurry;  tumultuous  and  blind 
haste;  the  operation  of  throwing  down  from  a  liquid  a 
substance  held  in  solution;  the  process  of  separating  any 
substance  from  another  (see  below).  PrecipTtous,  a. 
-i-tus,  headlong;  very  steep;  abrupt;  dangerous;  hasty; 
rash.  PrecipTtoitsly,  ad.  -li.  Precip'tousness,  n.  - nes , 
steepness;  rash  haste.  Red  precipitate,  red  oxide  or 
protoxide  of  mercury.  White  precipitate,  chloride  of 
mercury.  Note . — When  substances  held  in  solution  fall 
down  in  a  solid  state,  they  are  called  precipitates ;  sub¬ 
stances  merely  suspended  in  a  liquid,  as  earthy  matter 
in  water,  which  fall  or  settle  down,  are  called  sediments 
— in  the  former  case  the  operating  cause  is  chemical,  in 
the  latter  mechanical. 

PRECIPITATION,  in  Chemistry:  process  in  which  de¬ 
composition  occurs  in  a  fluid,  either  through  action  of  the 
air,  or  of  a  gas,  or  of  a  chemical  agent  in  solution;  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  deposition  of  a  solid  substance 
previously  held  in  solution.  *  The  substance  employed  to 
produce  the  precipitation  is  called  the  precipitant ;  and 
the  substance  separated  by  its  action,  the  precipitate. 
E.g.,  if  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  sesquioxide 
or  peroxide  of  iron  speedily  falls;  if  a  current  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas  be  passed  through  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  lead 
is  thrown  down  from  the  clear  and  colorless  solution; 
and  if  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of 
mercury)  be  added  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
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a  yellow  precipitate  of  biniodide  of  mercury  is  thrown 
down.  The  precipitant  must  be  added  with  caution,  as 
in  many  cases  an  excess  of  it  redissolves  the  precipitate. 
In  qualitative  analysis — that  is  to  say,  in  determining  the 
presence  of  substances  without  reference  to  their  quan¬ 
tity — the  color,  solubility,  etc.,  of  the  precipitate  thrown 
down  by  numerous  tests,  e.g.,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  so¬ 
lutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  iodide  of  potassium,  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  etc.,  afford  the  most  useful  infor¬ 
mation;  and  in  quantitative  analysis,  the  amount  of  pre¬ 
cipitate  thrown  down  from  a  given  quantity  of  a  solution 
is  often  employed  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  so¬ 
lution. 

PEECISE,  a.  pre-sis'  [F.  precis,  precise — from  L.  prce- 
cisus,  cut  off  at  the  end  or  extremity — from  prce,  before; 
ccesus,  cut — from  ccedo,  I  cut]:  literally,  cut  or  trimmed 
into  form;  not  loose,  vague,  or  uncertain;  definite;  exact; 
accurate;  correct;  nice;  scrupulous;  formal;  particular. 
Precise'ly,  ad.  -li,  in  a  precise  manner;  nicely;  accurate¬ 
ly;  exactly;  in  exact  conformity  to  truth.  Precise'ness, 
n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being  precise;  rigid  nicety;  exact¬ 
ness.  Precisian,  n.  pre-sizln'  an,  one  who  limits;  one 
rigidly  exact  in  the  observance  of  rules.  Preci'sianism, 
n.  -izvi,  'excessive  exactness;  superstitious  rigor.  Pre¬ 
cision,  n.  - un  [F. — L.]:  exact  limitation;  accuracy;  def¬ 
initeness.  Arms  of  precision,  the  rifles  and  artillery  of 
modern  warfare. — Syn.  of  ‘precise’:  exact;  accurate;  cor¬ 
rect;  strict;  nice;  particular;  punctual;  ceremonious;  def¬ 
inite;  scrupulous;  punctilious;  formal;  finical;  not  loose; 
not  vague;  unequivocal. 

PRECLUDE,  v.  pre-Tclod '■  [L.  prceclv!  dere,  to  shut  up, 
to  hinder — from  prce,  before;  claudo,  I  shut:  It.  pre- 
cludere ]:  to  shut  out;  to  hinder  from  access;  to  debar; 
to  prevent  from  happening  or  taking  place.  Preclu'ding, 
imp.  Precluded,  pp.  Preclusion,  n.  pre-Tdd'zhun  [L. 
prceclusio  or  prceclusidnem,  a  shutting  or  damming  up]: 
the  act  of  shutting  out  from  access  or  possession;  the 
state  of  being  shut  out.  Preclu'sive,  a.  -siv,  tending  to 
shut  out;  hindering  beforehand.  Preclu'sively,  ad.  -li. 
— Syn.  of  ‘preclude’:  to  hinder;  debar;  prevent;  de¬ 
prive;  prohibit;  disqualify;  exclude;  forbid. 

PRECOCIOUS,  a.  pre-Tco'sTius  [F.  precoce,  precocious — 
from  L.  prcecox  or  prcecocem,  early  ripe,  premature — 
from  prce,  before;  coquo,  I  cook  or  boil:  It.  precoce ]:  ripe 
in  understanding  before  the  usual  or  proper  time;  hav¬ 
ing  the  mental  powers  or  bodily  growth  developed  at  an 
early  age;  premature;  forward.  Preco'ciously,  ad.  -li. 
Preco'ciousness,  n.  -nes,  or  Precocity,  n.  pre-Tcos'i-ti, 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  precocious;  premature  de¬ 
velopment—  Precocity  has  been  regarded  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  cerebral  disease;  and  some  physicians  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  identify  this  manifestation  with  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  If  it  is  not 
always,  it  is  often  associated  with  such  intense  activity 
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of  the  whole  system,  and  with  morbid  conditions,  such 
as  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  as  to  usher  in  actual  disease, 
premature  decay,  and  early  death.  The  decay  often  con¬ 
sists  in  mental  feebleness  and  fatuity;  or  where  no  such 
formidable  issue  follows,  in  the  reduction  of  what  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  transcendent  genius  to  commonplace  medioc¬ 
rity.  The  closing  chapters  of  the  history  of  many  won¬ 
derful  calculators  and  infant  prodigies  illustrate  this. 
It  is  hence  no  mere  poetic  figure  to  say  that  the  lamp  of 
the  mind  feeds  on  itself,  and  burns  itself  out.  Yet  there 
are  numerous  exceptions,  such  as  Johnson,  Mozart,  Eer- 
gusson,  Davy,  where  early  genius  grew  into  great  and 
masculine  powers.  This  rapid  development  in  infancy  or 
youth  of  faculties  which  are  generally  the  result  of  pro¬ 
tracted  growth,  and  the  intuitive  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  attained  by 
laborious  effort  and  cultivation,  are  seen  most  frequently 
in  those  of  feeble  and  delicate  constitution  and  of  stunt¬ 
ed  frame.  It  is  seen  often  as  a  concomitant  of  rickets, 
as  in  Pascal,  Pope,  etc.,  and  wTith  disproportionate  size 
of  head. 

PRECOGNITION,  n.  pre'cog-nish'un  [L.  prcecognitus, 
foreknown;  prascognos'cere,  to  foreknow— from  prce,  be¬ 
fore;  cognoscere,  to  understand;  cognitio,  knowledge]: 
previous  knowledge  or  examination.  It  is  a  Scotch  legal 
term  denoting  the  heads  or  substance  of  the  evidence 
which  a  witness  in  a  criminal  cause  proposes  to  give  at 
the  trial.  In  all  cases,  before  a  trial,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  counsel  to  see  the  witnesses,  and  elicit  from  them  the 
nature  of  the  testimony  they  can  give;  and  the  heads  of 
this  testimony,  written  out,  are  called  the  precognitions. 
Precognition  is  technically  applied  to  the  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  of  witnesses  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  etc. 

_ corresponding  to  what  in  other  systems  is  known. as 

the  deposition.  Precognosce,  v.  pre'Tcog-nos' ,  to  examine 
witnesses  beforehand  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there 
be  good  grounds  for  prosecuting.  Pre'cognosc'ing,  imp. 
Pre'cognosced',  pp.  -ndsf. 

PRECONCEIVE,  v.  pre'Tcon-sev '  [pre,  before,  and  con¬ 
ceive ]•  to  form  a  previous  idea  or  notion  of;  to  form  an 
opinion  beforehand.  Pke'conceiv'ing,  imp.  Precon¬ 
ceived',  pp.  -sevd:  Adj.  formed  in  the  mind  beforehand. 
Pre'concep'tion,  n.  -sep'sliun,  the  act  of  preconceiving; 
opinion  previously  formed. 

PRECONCERT,  v.  pre' Icon-serf  [pre,  before,  and  con¬ 
cert]:  to  settle  by  previous  agreement;  to  plan  before¬ 
hand.  Preconcert,  n.  pre-icon' serf,  a  previous  agreement. 
Pre'concert'ing,  imp.  Pre'concert'ed,  pp.:  Adj.  set¬ 
tled  by  concert  beforehand.  Pre'concert'edly,  ad.  -it. 

PRECONTRACT,  v.  pre'Tcon-traJcf  [pre,  before,  and 
contract ]:  to  contract  or  bargain  beforehand:  N.  pre- 
Jcon'trdlct,  a  contract  previous  to  another. 


— 
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PRECORDIUM,  n.  pre-kor'  di-um,  Precor'dia,  n.  plu. 
-di-d  [L.  prce,  before;  cor,  the  heart — gen.  cordis ]:  the 
region  of  the  chest  which  lies  in  front  of  the  heart;  parts 
about  the  heart.  Precordial,  a.  pre-kor' dv-al ,  of  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  precordia. 

PRECURSOR,  n.  pr8-ker'ser  [L.  precursor,  one  who 
runs  before — from  pros,  before;  cursus,  run;  curr&re,  to 
run:  It.  precursore:  F.  precurseur ]:  he  or  that  which  pre¬ 
cedes  an  event  to  indicate  its  approach;  a  forerunner;  an 
omen  or  token;  a  sign.  Precursory,  a.  -ser-i,  indicating 
something  that  is  coming. — Syn.  of  1  precursor  ’ :  harbin¬ 
ger;  messenger;  forerunner;  predecessor;  sign;  omen. 

PREDACEOUS,  a.  pre-da' shds  [L.  prceda,  plunder, 
booty:  It.  predace,  rapacious]:  living  by  prey;  predatory. 
Preda'cean,  n.  -shi-dn,  a  carnivorous  animal:  Adj.  living 
by  prey.  Predal,  a.  pre' dal,  pertaining  to  prey;  prac¬ 
ticing  plunder.  Predatory,  a.  pre'dd-ter-i,  or  prid'd-  [L. 
prcedatorius,  plundering]:  plundering;  pillaging;  rapa¬ 
cious.  Pre'datorily,  ad.  -Vt. 

PREDECEASE,  v.  pre'de-ses'  [pre,  before,  and  decease ]: 
to  die  before  some  other  person:  N.  the  death  of  one  before 
another.  Pre 'deceasing,  imp.  Pre'deceased',  pp. 
-sest'. 

PREDECESSOR,  n.  pre'de-ses'ser  [F.  predecesseur,  a 
predecessor — from  mid.  L.  prcedecesso'rem — from  L.  proe, 
before;  decessor,  he  who  withdraws  or  retires,  as  from  the 
province  he  has  governed;  decedo,  I  depart — from  de,  away; 
cedo,  I  go:  It.  predecessor e ]:  one  who  has  preceded  another 
in  the  same  office,  place,  or  business;  in  OE.,  an  ancestor. 

PREDESIGN,  v .  pre'de-zin  '  [pre,  before,  and  design] : 
to  design  or  purpose  beforehand.  Predesigna'tion,  n. 
-shdn,  in  logic,  a  sign,  symbol,  or  word  expressing  logical 
quantity. 

PREDESTINATE,  v.  pre-dls'lin-at  [L.  prcedestinatus, 
determined  beforehand — from  prce,  before;  destinare,  to 
determine:  It .  predestinare:  F.  predestiner] :  to  appoint  be¬ 
forehand  by  unchangeable  purpose;  to  foredoom;  to  pre¬ 
ordain:  Adj.  in  OE.,  for  predestinated.  Predes'tinating, 
imp.:  Adj.  indicating  predestination.  Predes'tinated| 
pp.:  Adj.  predetermined;  foreordained.  Predes/tinator,> 
n.  -d-ter,  one  who  predestinates.  Predes'tina'rian  n’ 
-tin-a'rl-dn,  one  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ': 
Adj.  pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  predestination.  Pre- 
des  tina'rianism,  n.  -dn-lzm,  the  system  or  doctrines  of 

the  predestinarians.  Predes'tina'tion,  n.  -d'shun  [F. _ 

L.]:  the  act  of  foreordaining;  the  predetermination  of  God; 
the  doctrine  or  belief  that  God  has  decreed  by  immutable 
purpose  whatsoever  comes  to  pass — especially  in  regard  to 
man,  and  that  He  has  elected  some  to  everlasting  life  by 
Jesus  Christ  (see  below).  Predestine,  v.  pre-d&s'tin  to 
decree  beforehand.  Predes'tining,  imp.  Predes'tin- 
ed,  pp.  -tlnd:  Adj.  determined  by  predestination.— Syn 
ot  predestinate/ :  to  predetermine;  foreordain;  preordain* 
decree;  predestine;  foredoom. 


PREDESTINATION. 

PREDESTINA'TION,  in  Theology:  the  eternal  decree 
of  God,  whereby  ‘the  elect’  are  foreordained  to  salvation. 
The  correlative  decree,  whereby  in  some  schemes  of  theol¬ 
ogy  others  are  held  to  be  foreordained  to  perdition  (though 
capable  of  being  included  under  the  same  term),  is  com¬ 
monly  distinguished  by  the  term  Reprobation. 

Predestination,  like  Election  (q.  v.) — as  in  some  sense  a 
fact  rising  into  view  out  of  the  eternal  mystery  of  the 
spiritual  universe — appears  in  the  Scriptures;  and  finds  a 
basis  also  in  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  all-wise,  all- 
powerful,  and  eternal  God.  But  its  development  from  a 
mysterious  fact  into  the  terms  of  a  precise  theological 
definition  had  its  origin  in  the  attempts  to  frame  a  system 
of  theology  which  should  logically  define  the  relations  of 
the  human  and  the  Divine  will,  and  reconcile  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  human  freedom  with  the  belief  in  Divine  omnipo¬ 
tence.  Any  such  attempt  is  essentially  rationalism — in 
this  case  a  profound,  reverent,  and  intellectually  superb 
rationalism;  but  rationalism  still.  It  is  an  attempt  not  to 
apprehend  infinite  facts  as  real  and  as  practically  bearing 
on  mien,  but  to  comprehend  them  in  the  compass  of  human 
philosophy.  God’s  absolute  will  is  represented  by  it  as 
determining  the  eternal  destiny  of  man,  not  according  to 
the  foreknown  character  of  those  whose  fate  is  so  deter¬ 
mined,  but  ultimately  according  to  God’s  own  mere  choice. 
They  who  are  thus  foreordained  to  eternal  life  are  led  to 
believe  and  live  by  the  ‘irresistible  grace’  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  human  salvation,  therefore,  God’s  will  is  every¬ 
thing;  man’s ,  nothing.  It  was  in  the  discussions  between 
Pelagius  and  Augustine  that  the  Predestinarian  view  of 
the  Divine  ‘decree’  was  first  fully  evolved;  and  since  their 
time,  opinion  in  the  church  has  run  in  two  great  currents 
— one  perpetuating,  with  various  modifications,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Pelagius,  who  regarded  that  decree  as  subordinated 
to  the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  human  character;  the  other, 
that  of  Augustine,  who  maintained  the  absolutism  of  that 
decree,  its  independence  of  all  prior  human  conditions,  and 
(by  inference,  if  not  by  direct  statement)  its  irreversible¬ 
ness  by  human  action.  Pelagius  recognized  a  possibility 
of  good  in  human  nature;  Augustine  denied  any  such  pos¬ 
sibility,  apart  from  the  influences  of  Divine  grace.  The 
one  held  that  the  choice  of  salvation  lay  in  man’s  will;  the 
other,  that  man’s  will  had  no  active  freedom  or  power  of 
choice  since  the  fall.  In  529  the  system  of  Augustine 
was  established  by  the  Council  of  Arausio  (Orange)  as  the 
rule  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Western  Church;  but  the  reaction 
against  the  strictly  logical  yet  essentially  unmoral-  and 
extra-scriptural  nature  of  his  dogma  has  been  perpetually 
manifested  in  every  period  of  the  church  by  representatives 
of  the  more  humane,  though  perhaps  less  logical  doctrine 
of  Pelagius.  In  the  days  of  the  schoolmen,  the  discussions 
of  the  Scotists  and  Thomists;  after  the  Reformation,  the 
contests  leading  to  the  condemnation  of  Arminius  in  the 
Council  of  Dort,  and  the  now  slowly  decreasing  separation 
that  has  long  divided  the  disciples  of  Calvin  from  those 
theologians  who  hold  broader  and  freer  views  of  the  atone- 
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merit  indicate  the  impossibility  of  either  ihe  human 
reason  or  conscience  ever  resting  satisfied  with  a  merely  and 
absolutely  logical  theory  of  the  relations  between  the  will 
of  God  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  man.  These  rela¬ 
tions  take  hold  of  the  infinite:  and  while  infinite  facts  can 
be  fully  evidenced  to  man,  profoundly  recognized,  and 
made  a  mighty  basis  of  action  and  character,  they  cannot 
be  measured  or  definitely  framed  in  man’s  best  systems  of 
logic.  The  tendency  of  modern  inquiry  seems  to  be  to 
abandon  the  discussion  of  a  point  so  obviously  incapable 
of  being  determined  by  human  intelligence,  and  to  pur 
sue,  instead,  examination  into  the  moral  and  practical 
bearing  on  our  human  conditions  and  actions  of  that 
which  wc  are  able  to  learn  concerning  God  and  His  will. 
The  moral  meaning  of  that  will  is  of  vital  moment  to  men; 
the  extent  of  its  power  over  their  own  wills,  and  the  exact 
grounds  and  processes  of  its  influence,  they  apparently 
cannot  determine. 

PREDETERMINE,  v.  pre' de  ter' min  \jpre,  before,  and 
determine ]:  to  settle  in  purpose;  to  determine  beforehand. 
Pre'deter  mining,  imp.  Predetermined,  pp.  -mind. 
Pre  deter  min  ate,  a.  -ml-ndt,  determined  beforehand. 
Pre'deter'mina'tion,  n.  -mi-na shim,  purpose  formed 
beforehand.  Pre'deter'minable,  a.  -nd-bl,  that  may  be 
determined  or  settled  beforehand. 

PREDIAL,  a.  predi-dl  [It.  prediale;  F.  predial ,  predial 
— from  L.  prcedium,  an  estate]:  consisting  of  lands  or  farms; 
attached  to  lands,  or  pertaining  to  them. 

PRED'ICABLES:  term  in  the  scholastic  logic  connected 
with  the  scheme  of  classification.  There  were  five  desig¬ 
nations  employed  in  classifying  objects  on  a  systematic 
plan:  genus,  species,  difference  (differentia),  property  (pro- 
prium),  and  accident  (accidens).  The  first  two — Genus  and 
Species — name  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  the  things 
classified;  a  Genus  comprehends  several  Species.  The 
other  three  designations — Difference,  Property,  Accident 
— express  the  attributes  on  which  the  classification  turns. 
The  Difference  is  what  distinguishes  one  species  from  others 
of  the  same  genus — e.g.,  the  peculiarities  wherein  the  cat 
differs  from  the  tiger,  etc.  The  Property  expresses  a  dis¬ 
tinction  not  ultimate,  but  a  consequence  of  some  other 
peculiarity.  Thus,  ‘  the  use  of  tools  ’  is  a  property  of  man, 
and  not  a  difference,  for  it  flows  from  other  assignable 
attributes  of  his  bodily  and  mental  organization,  or  from  the 
specific  differences  that  characterize  him.  The  Accident  is 
something  not  bound  up  with  the  nature  of  the  species,  but 
incidentally  present  in  it — e.g.,  the  high  value  of  gold  is  an 
Accident;  gold  would  still  be  gold  and  of  excellent  use 
though  it  were  plenty  and  cheap. 

It  was  by  an  arbitrary  and  confusing  employment  of  the 
notion  of  predication  that  these  various  items  of  the  first 
attempt  at  a  process  of  systematic  classification  were  called 
Predicables,  or  attributes  that  might  be  ‘predicated,’  that 
is,  affirmed,  of  things.  All  that  is  needful  to  affirm  is  that  a 
certain  thing  belongs  to  a  given  species  or  genus;  and  that  to 
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belong  to  the  species  is  to  possess  the  specific  differences; 
and  to  belong  to  the  genus  is  to  possess  the  generic  differ¬ 
ences.  We  may  also,  if  we  please,  affirm  (or  predicate)  that 
the  thing  does  belong  to  the  species,  or  does  possess  the 
specific  difference;  but  this  power  of  affirming  has  no  need 
to  be  formally  proclaimed,  or  made  the  basis  of  the  scheme. 

The  allied  term  ‘  Predicament  ’  is  another  case  where  an 
abusive  prominence  is  given  to  the  idea  of  predication. 
The  Predicaments,  or  Categories,  were  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  classes  of  all  existing  things — under  such  heads  as 
substance,  attribute,  quantity,  quality,  etc.;  and  it  could 
be  predicated  of  anything  falling  under  one  head  that  it 
does  so  fall  under.  Thus  ‘  virtue  ’  is  an  attribute;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  might  say  that  ‘  attribute  ’  can  be  predicated  of 
‘  virtue.’  But  the  notion  of  predicating  does  not  indicate 
the  main  fact  of  the  process  iu  this  case,  any  more  than 
‘  predicable  ’  in  the  foregoing.  Glassification,  and  not 
predication,  is  the  ruling  idea  in  each. — See  Proposition. 

PREDICATE,  v.  pred'i-kat  [L.  prcedicdtus,  made  pub¬ 
licly  known,  declared;  prcedico,  I  declare — from  prce,  be¬ 
fore;  dicdre,  to  proclaim:  It.  predicalo,  a  predicate]:  to 
affirm  one  thing  of  another;  to  affirm:  N.  that  which  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject  (see  Proposition). 
Pred  icating,  imp.  Predicated,  pp.  Pred'ica'tion, 
n.  -kashiin  [F.— L.]:  the  act  of  affirming  one  thing  of  an¬ 
other  (see  Predicables).  Pred'ica'tory,  a.  -ter-i,  affirm¬ 
ing.  Pred  icant,  n.  - kdnt ,  one  who  affirms  anything. 
Pred'icable,  a.  - kd-bl  [It.  predicabile;  F.  predicable] :  that 
may  be  affirmed  or  said  of  something;  that  may  be  attributed 
to:  N.  in  logic,  one  of  the  five  things  that  can  be  affirmed 
of  anything  (see  Predicables).  PredTcabil'ity,  n.  -bil'- 
Ui,  the  quality  of  being  predicable  or  affirmable  of  some¬ 
thing.  Predicament,  n.  pre-dik'  a-ment,  particular  situa¬ 
tion  or  state;  bad  position;  in  logic,  one  of  the  general 
heads  or  classes  under  one  or  other  of  which  all  the  terms 
may  be  arranged — viz.,  substance,  quantity,  quality,  rela¬ 
tion,  place,  time,  situation,  possession,  action,  suffering  (see 
also  Predicables).  Pre'dicamen'tal,  a.  - men'tal ,  per¬ 
taining  to  a  predicament.— Syn.  of  ‘predicament’:  plight; 
category;  condition;  state;  situation; — of  ‘  predicate,  v.  :  to 
affirm;  declare;  assert. 

PREDICT,  v.  pre-dikt'  [L.  prcedic'tus,  mentioned  before¬ 
hand,  foretold— from  prce,  before;  dico,  I  say  or  tell]:  to 
tell  beforehand,  as  something  that  is  to  happen;  to  foretell. 
Predicting,  imp.  Predicted,  pp.:  Adj.  told  before 
the  event.  Predict'or,  n.  -er,  one  who  predicts.  Pre¬ 
diction,  n.  -dik'shun  [F. — L.]:  a  declaration  of  a  futuie 
event-  a  prophecy.  Predictive,  a.  -tiv,  foretelling; 
prophetic. — Syn.  of  ‘  predict  :  to  foretell;  prophesy, 
prognosticate;  forebode;  presage;  bode;  foreshow;  augur; 
divine;  vaticinate. 

PREDILECTION,  n.  pre-di-lek' shun  [F.  predilection , 
preference — from  L.  prce,  before;  dilectus ,  chosen,  beloved; 
diligo ,  I  love]:  a  preference;  affection  or  liking  beforehand’ 
prepossession  of  mind  in  favor  of. 
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PREDISPOSE, v.pre'dis-poz  [F.  predisposer :  pre,  before 
and  dispose]-,  to  incline  beforehand.  Pre  disposing,  imp  • 
Adj.  creating  a  tendency  to  anything  or  an  adaptation  for 
it.  Pre  disposed',  pp.  -pbzd! .  Pre  disposi  tion,  n.  - po - 
zishitn  [F.]:  the  state  of  being  predisposed;  previous  in¬ 
clination  or  propensity;  previous  adaptation  to  any  change 
or  impression,  as  of  the  body  to  disease. 

PREDOMINATE,  v.  pre-dbm'i-nat  [L.  prce,  in  a  high 
degree;  dominor ,  I  am  lord  and  master;  dominatus ,  absolute 
rule — from  dominies,  a  lord:  It.  predomivare ;  F.  predominer, 
to  predominate] :  to  surpass  in  strength,  influence,  or  au¬ 
thority;  to  be  ascendant;  to  prevail;  to  rule  over.  Pre- 
DOMINATING,  imp.  PREDOM  INATED,  pp.  PREDOMINANT, 
a.  - ndnt ,  having  superior  influence,  strength,  or  authority, 
superior;  prevailing;  supreme  in  influence;  ruling.  Pre¬ 
dominantly,  ad.  - li .  Predominance,  n.  -nans  [F.], 
or  PredomTnancy,  n.  -nan-si,  superiority  over  others  in 
power,  influence,  or  authority. — Syn.  of  ‘predominant’: 
prevailing;  prevalent;  ruling;  superior;  ascendant;  reign¬ 
ing;  overruling;  controlling. 

PRE-EMINENT,  a.  pre-em' i-nent  [F.  preeminent—  from 
L.  pros- eminen  tern,  surpassing:  pre,  before,  and  eminent]-. 
superior  in  excellence;  surpassing  others,  sometimes  in  a 
bad  sense.  Pre-em'inently,  ad.  -li.  Pre-em' inence,  n. 
-i-nens  [F. — L.]:  distinction  in  something  excellent;  supc 
riority,  as  in  rank  or  dignity;  surpassing,  as  in  evil. 

PRE-EMPTION,  n.  pre-em! shun  [pre,  before;  L.  emp- 
tus,  bought.  F.  preemption ]:  act  or  right  of  purchasing 
before  others. 

PREEN,  n.  pren  [Scot,  prein  or  preen,  a  pin:  Dut. 
priem,  a  bodkin:  Icel.  prjonn ,  a  pin]:  a  forked  instrument 
used  in  dressing  cloth:  V.  to  clean  as  with  a  preen — said  of 
birds  that  dress  and  oil  their  feathers  with  their  beaks. 
Preen  ing,  imp.  Preened,  pp.  pi'end. 

PRE-ENGAGE,  v.  pre  -en-gaj'  [pre,  before,  and  engage]- 
to  engage  by  previous  contract;  to  attach  by  previous  in¬ 
fluence.  Pre-engag  ing,  imp.  Pre-engaged',  pp.  Pre- 
engage  ment,  n.  a  prior  engagement. 

PRE-ESTABLISH,  v.  pre’ -es-tab' lish  [pre,  before,  and 
establish] :  to  settle  or  establish  beforehand.  Pre  -estab  ¬ 
lishing,  imp.  Pre'-estab lished,  pp.:  Adj.  settled 
beforehand.  Pre'-estab'lishment,  n.  a  settlement  before¬ 
hand. 

PRE-ESTABLISHED  HARMONY:  see  Leibnitz. 

PRE  EXILIC,  a.  pre-egz-il'ik:  before  the  Babylonian 
exile  or  captivity  of  the  Jew's. 

PRE-EXIST,  v.  pre' -egz-ist!  [F.  preexister:  pre,  before, 
and  exist] :  to  exist  before  something  else;  to  exist  pre¬ 
viously.  Pre  -existing,  imp.:  Adj.  previously  existing. 
Pre  -exis  ted,  pp.  Pre'-exts'tent,  a.  existing  beforehand 
or  before  something  else.  Pre'-extr'tence,  n.  -tens  [F.]: 
existence  in  some  former  state,  as  some  believe  the  soul  to 
have  existed  before  its  union  with  the  body;  existence  be* 
fore  something  else.  ^ 
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PRE-EXIST'ENCE,  Doctrine  of:  theory  or  notion 
that  human  souls  were  in  existence  before  the  generation 
of  the  bodies  with  which  they  are  united  in  this  world.  This 
notion  was  anciently,  and  is  still,  widely  spread  through¬ 
out  the  East.  The  Greek  philosophers  too,  especially 
those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Transmigration  (q.v.),  as 
the  Pythagoreans,  Empedocles,  and  even  Plato— if  with 
him  pre-existence  is  not  simply  a  symbolical  myth — were 
familiar  with  the  conception.  Among  some  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  assumption  of  such  pre-existence  was  connected 
with  the  belief  that  God  had  created  the  souls  of  men 
before  the  world,  and  that  these  were  united  with  human 
bodies  at  generation  or  at  birth.  Subsequently,  the 
followers  of  this  opiuion  were  termed  Pre-existencists,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Traducianists,  who  held  that 
children  received  soul  as  well  as  body  from  their  parents. 
Modern  Creationists ,  as  opposed  to  Traducianists,  hold 
that  the  soul  is  created  by  act  of  God  (not  generated  by 
parents);  but  this  they  hold  without  necessarily  affirming 
pre-existence  of  souls.  Direct  intellectual  interest  in  the 
doctrine  of  pre-existence  has  greatly  decreased  in  modern 
times;  yet  the  dream— for  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  and 
can  be  nothing  but  a  dream  in  our  present  state,  and  with 
our  present  capabilities  of  knowledge — has  again  and  again 
haunted  individual  thinkers,  and  even  finds  its  way  in¬ 
directly,  and  as  a  scarcely  noted  hint,  into  philosophic 
systems  of  the  universe.  Wordsworth  has  given  poetical 
expression  to  it  in  his  famous  ode — Intimations  of  Immor¬ 
tality  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood: 

Our  birth  is  but  a'sleep  and  a  forgetting. 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us— our  life’s  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar. 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

One  of  the  recent  schemes  of  philosophy  in  Germany — 
that  of  the  younger  Fichte— has  revived  the  doctrine; 
while  it  forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  deepest  works  in 
modern  theology — Muller’s  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  A 
belief  in  pre-existence  in  some  form  is  common  to  various 
theosophic  systems  or  sects:  see  Theosophy:  Mysticism. 

PREFACE,  n.  pref'as  [F.  preface,  a  preface — from  L. 
prafdtw,  an  introduction — from  prce,  before;  fatus,  spoken; 
fdri,  to  speak]:  introductory  or  explanatory  remarks  at  the 
commencement  of  a  book;  an  introduction:  V.  to  introduce 
by  preliminary  remarks;  to  say  something  by  way  of  in¬ 
troduction.  Pref  acing,  imp  Pref'aced,  pp.  -dst. 
Pref  atory,  a.  -a-ter-i,  pertaining  to  a  preface;  intro¬ 
ductory.  Pref'atorily,  ad.  -1%. — Syn.  of  ‘  preface,  n.’: 
preamble;  introduction;  proem;  prelude;  prologue. 

PREFECT,  or  Prefect,  n.  pre'fekt  [L.  prcefectus, 
overseer,  director — from  prce,  before;  f actus,  made;  facere , 
to  make:  F.  prefet,  a  prefect]:  title  applicable  to  various 
Roman  functionaries.  The  most  important  was  the  Prce¬ 
fectus  urbi ,  or  warden  of  the  city,  whose  office  existed  at  an 
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early  period  of  Roman  bistory,  and  was  revived  under 
Augustus,  with  new  and  greatly  extended  authority,  in¬ 
cluding  all  powers  necessary  for  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order  in  the  city,  and  an  extensive  jurisdiction  civil  and 
criminal.  The  Prcpfectus  preetorio  was  commander  of  the 
troops  that  guarded  the  emperor’s  person. — In  France,  P.  is 
the  supt.  of  a  dept,  of  the  republic:  see  Prefet.  Pre  - 
fectshxp,  n.  office  of  prefect.  Prefecture,  n.  prefek- 
tur,  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prefect. 

PREFER,  v.  prefer'  [F.  preferer — from  L.  praferre,  to 
carry  in  front— from  prce,  before;  fero,  I  bear  or  bring:  It. 
preferire ] :  to  honor  or  esteem  above  another;  to  esteem  or 
like  more  than  something  else;  to  advance  or  promote,  as 
to  office  or  dignity;  in  law,  to  put  forward  or  exhibit 
formally,  as  a  charge;  to  offer;  to  present.  Prefer  ring, 
imp.  Preferred  ,  pp.  -ferd! .  Preferment,  n.  pre  fer  ¬ 
ment,  advancement  to  a  higher  office  or  dignity;  an  eccle 
siastical  benefice  Preferable,  a.  pref'er-d-bl  [F.]-. 
worthy  to  be  preferred;  more  desirable  or  excellent;  of 
better  quality.  Pref'erably,  ad.  -bli.  Preferable¬ 
ness,  n.  -bl-nes,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  preferable. 
Preference,  n.  -ens  [F.]:  the  act  of  preferring;  the 
choice  or  estimation  of  one  thing  rather  than  another;  state 
of  being  preferred.  Preferential,  a.  -en' shell,  giving 
or  having  a  preference.  Pref  erentially,  ad. Pref¬ 
erence  shareholder,  the  holder  of  stock  of  a  public 
company  entitled  to  the  first  dividends.  Preference 
stock,  the  stock  entitled  to  dividends  before  the  ordinary 
stock  of  a  company. — Syn.  of  ‘prefer’:  to  select;  elect; 
choose;  offer;  present;  address;  advance;  raise;  exalt;  set 
above;  honor  before. 

PREFET,  prd-fd':  important  magistrate  in  modern 
France,  so  called  from  his  exercising  functions  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  Prafecius  urbi at  Rome  (see  Prefect). 
In  old  times,  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend 
details  of  administration  in  the  French  provinces  were 
called  Maitres  des  Requetes.  Under  Henry  II.,  their  office 
was  rendered  permanent;  and  at  a  later  period,  tlieir  powers 
were  much  extended,  and  they  were  known  by  the  desig¬ 
nation  Intendants.  The  intendants  were  abolished  at  the 
Revolution;  and  a  law  of  1800  first  appointed  prefets  for 
the  departments,  with  powers  greatly  similar  to  those  of 
the  intendants.  The  office,  as  it  now  exists,  includes 
superintendence  of  the  police  establishment,  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  and  entire  control  of  administration  of  the 
departments.  The  prefet  is  the  head  of  the  executive, 
exercises  most  of  the  govt,  patronage,  including  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  sous-prefet  for  each  arrondissement,  and  in 
time  of  tumult  may  call  out  the  military,  or  provisionally 
declare  a  state  of  siege.  The  chief  check  on  these  extensive 
powers  is  in  the  Gonseil  de  la  Prefecture,  which  acts  in 
some  measure  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
the  prefet. 
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PREFIGURE,  v.  pre-fig' ur  or  -er  [It.  prefigurare;  bp. 
prefigurar,  to.  prefigure — from  L.  prce,  before;  figuro,  \ 
figure,  I  imagine:  F.  figurer,  to  figure,  to  typify]:  to  show 
in  antecedent  types  or  similitudes;  to  foreshadow.  Pre¬ 
figuring,  imp.  Prefig' ured,  pp.  -urd.  Prefig'  gre- 
ment,  n.  - ur-ment ,  the  act  of  prefiguring;  that  which  is 
prefigured.  Prefig'  ura'tion,  n.  - u-rd'shitn ,  the  act  of 
showing  by  types  or  similitudes. 

PREFIX,  v.  prefiks'  [F.  prefix,  prefixed— from  L.  pra* 
fixus,  fixed  or  fastened  before— from  prce,  before;  fixus, 
fastened  or  fixed;  figo,  I  fix]:  to  put  or  place  at  the  be' 
ginning  of  something  else;  to  settle;  to  appoint  beforehand: 
N.  pre  f  Iks,  a  syllable  or  particle  put  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  to  modify  its  meaning.  Prefixing,  imp.  Pre 
fixed,  pp.  prefikst':  Adj.  fixed  beforehand. 

PREFLORATION,  n.  pre-flo-ra  shun  [prefix,  pre,  be' 
fore;  flos  or  florem,  a  flower]:  another  term  for  aestivation. 

PREFOLIATION,  n.  prefo-li-d' shun  [prefix,  pre,  be' 
fore;  folium ,  a  leaf]:  another  term  for  vernation. 

PREFORM,  v.  pre-fawrm'  [pre,  and  form] :  in  OE,,  to 
form  beforehand.  Preforming,  imp.  Preformed,  pp. 
-fawrmd. 

PREFORMATIYE,  a.  pre-fawrm'  a-tiv  [L.  prce,  before, 
in  front;  Eng.  formative ]:  in  anat.,  applied  to  the  fine 
pellucid  homogeneous  membrane  which  covers  the  entire 
pulp  of  the  tooth. 

.  PREGEL,  pra'ghel :  river  of  Prussia,  rising  in  the 
province  of  E.  Prussia,  where  it  is  formed  by  union  of  the 
Pissa  and  the  Angerap,  near  Insterburg.  It  flows  w.  past 
Welhau  and  Konigsberg,  and,  after  a  course  of  more  than 
90  m.,  enters  the  Frisches  Haff,  about  sixm.  below  Konigs* 
berg.  The  P.  is  navigable  even  at  Insterburg;  and  at 
Konigsberg  is  720  ft.  broad.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Alle  from  the  s.,  and  the  Inster  from  the  n.  The 
canal  of  Deine  connects  it  with  the  Kurisches  Haff. 

PREGNABLE,  a.  preg'nd-lj  [OF.  pregnable;  F.  pre- 
nable,  that  can  be  taken;  prendre,  to  take — from  L.  prehen- 
dere,  to  take]:  that  may  be  taken  by  assault;  that  may  be 
hioved  or  convinced. 

PREG  NANCY,  Concealment  of:  in  England,  by  the 
statute  of  21  James  I.  27,  a  ground  for  legally  presuming 
the  mother  guilty  of  murder  if  her  new-born  illegitmate 
child  is  found  dead.  The  mother  who  had  concealed  her 
pregnancy  and  the  birth  of  such  bastard  child  was  re¬ 
quired  to  prove  by  at  least  one  witness  that  it  had  been 
born  dead  ;  else  she  was  presumed  guilty  of  having  mur¬ 
dered  it. — At  present,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  women  indicted  for  the  murder  of  their  illegitimate 
children  are  tried  by  the  same  rules  of  evidence  and  pre¬ 
sumption  that  obtain  in  other  trials  of  murder. 

PREGNANT,  a.  preg'ndnt  [L.  prang  nans  or  prmgnan’- 
tem,  with  child,  pregnant— from  prce,  forth;  gignere,  to 
beget:  It.  pregnante]\  being  with  child;  breeding;  fruitful; 
teeming;  implying  more  than  what  is  actually  expressed; 
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suggestive;  in  OE.,  easy  to  produce  or  admit  anything; 
free,  kind.  Preg'nantly,  ad.  -li,  in  a  pregnant  manner; 
fruitfully;  in  OE.,  fully;  plainly;  clearly.  Pregnancy, 
n.  -nan-si,  state  of  a  female  with  child;  fertility.  Preg- 
nance,  n.  -nans,  in  OE.,  state  of  being  impregnated;  in¬ 
ventive  power.  Preg  nant  construction,  n.  m.rhet.,B, 
construction  in  which  more  is  implied  than  is  said  or  seems; 
e.g.,  ‘  the  beasts  trembled  from  their  dens,’  that  is,  came 
forth  trembling  from  their  dens. 

PREHENSILE,  a.  pre-hen' sil  [L.  prehen'do,  I  lay 
hold  of \  prehensus,  laid  hold  of]:  adapted  for  seizing  or 
laying  hold,  as  the  hands,  or  the  tails  of  some  monkeys. 
Prehen'sible,  a.  -si-bl,  that  may  be  seized.  Prehen  ¬ 
sion,  n.  -shun  [F. — L.]:  a  seizing  or  grasping,  as  with  the 
hand. 

PREHNITE,  n.  pren’it  [after  Colonel  Prehn,  the  dis¬ 
coverer]:  mineral,  composed  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  lime,  the  silica  sometimes  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole;  but  with  small  and  variable  proportions  of  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron,  peroxide  of  manganese,  potash,  soda,  and 
water.  It  is  widely  diffused,  and,  though  discovered  first 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  been  found  in  great  beauty 
in  some  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Scot¬ 
land.  P.  exhibits  great  variety  of  forms,  with  considerable 
variety  of  color;  being  found  in  crystals  in  fan-shaped  and 
cockscomb-like  groups,  granular,  reniform,  fibrous,  etc. 
It  is  colorless,  or  more  frequently  greenish,  and  sometimes 
yellowish.  See  Jade. 

PREJUDGE,  v.  pre-jiij'  [F.  prejuger :  pre ,  before,  and 
judge]:  to  judge  and  determine  in  a  cause  before  it  is  heard; 
to  condemn  beforehand,  or  unheard.  Prejudg'ing,  imp. 
Prejudged7,  pp.  Prejudg'ment,  n.  the  act  of  prejudging; 
decision  without  a  hearing  or  full  examination. 

PREJUDICATE,  v.  pre-jo' di-kat  [L.  preejudiedtus, 
judged  or  decided  beforehand — from  pree,  before;  judico,  I 
judge]:  to  prejudge;  to  form  a  judgment  beforehand,  or 
without  due  examination  of  the  facts  and  evidence.  Pre- 
ju  dicatin g,  imp.  Preju'dicated,  pp  Prejudica¬ 
tion,  n.  -kd'shun,  the  act  of  judging  without  due  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  and  evidence. 

PREJUDICE,  n.  prej'u-dis  [F.  prejudice — from  L.  pi'ce- 
judic’ium,  disadvantage,  prejudice — from  pree,  before; 
judicium ,  a  judgment;  judico,  1  judge]:  a  previous  inclina¬ 
tion  of  mind,  formed  without  regard  to  evidence;  bias;  pre¬ 
possession;  damage  or  injury:  V.  to  bias  or  prepossess  the 
mind;  to  injure  or  impair.  Prejudicing,  imp.  Prej'u- 
diced,  pp.  -disl:  Adj.  biased;  prepossessed  by  opinions 
formed  without  due  examination.  Prejudicial,  a. 
-dish’dl,  hurtful;  injurious;  disadvantageous;  tending  to 
obstruct  or  impair.  Prejudicially,  ad.  -li  Prej'u- 
di'cialness,  n.  - nes ,  the  state  of  being  prejudicial. --Syn. 
of  ‘prejudice,  n.’:  prepossession;  hurt;  prejudgment;  bias; 
harm;  damage;  detriment;  mischief  disadvantage. 
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PRELATE,  n.  prel'dt  [F.  prelat,  a  prelate— from  L. 
prcelatus,  carried  in  front — from  prat,  before;  latus, 
carried;  It.  prelato,  a  prelate] :  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
having  authority  over  other  clergymen,  as  an  archbishop, 
a  bishop,  etc.  In  church  law,  a  prelate  is  a  holder  of  one 
of  those  higher  dignities  in  the  church,  to  which,  of  their 
own  right,  is  attached  a  proper  jurisdiction,  not  derived 
by  delegation  from  any  superior  official.  In  this  sense, 
the  name  comprises  not  only  prelates  of  the  first  class,  as 
bishops,  but  also  the  heads  of  religious  orders,  abbots  or 
priors  of  religious  houses,  and  similar  ecclesiastical  dig¬ 
nitaries.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  privileged  to  wear 
the  insignia  of  the  episcopal  rank.  Iu  the  Roman  court, 
many  of  the  officials,  though  not  possessing  episcopal  or 
quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction,  have  the  insignia  and  the  title 
of  prelate.  They  are  of  two  classes— the  higher,  called 
del  manlelletto  (‘  of  the  little  mantle’),  and  the  secondary, 
called  del  mantellone  (‘  of  the  great  mantle’),  from  the  robe 
which  they  respectively  bear.  Prel'ateship,  n.  the  office 
of  a  prelate.  Prelatic,  a.  pre-ldt'ik,  or  Prelat'ical, 
a.  4-kd l,  of  or  relating  to  a  prelate,  or  to  prelacy.  Pre- 
LAt'ically,  ad.  -li.  Prelatist,  n.  prel'd-tist,  an  advocate 
of  episcopacy.  Prel atism,  n.  -tizrri,  the  belief  in  and 
advocacy  of  episcopacy.  Prel'ature,  u.  -iur,  the  rank, 
office,  or  dignity  of  a  prelate.  Prel'acy,  n.  - si ,  episco¬ 
pacy;  the  order  or  dignity  of  bishops. 

PRELECT,  v.  pre-lekt  [L.  prazlec'tor,  a  lecturer;  prm- 
lego ,  I  explain  to  others— from  prm,  before;  legere,  to  read]: 
to  read  a  lecture  or  discourse  in  public.  Prelect  ing, 
imp.  Prelect'ed,  pp.  Prelec  tor,  n.  -ter,  one  who 
prelects;  a  lecturer.  Prelection,  u.  pre-lek'  shun,  a  lect¬ 
ure  or  discourse  read  to  students,  or  in  public. 

PRELIMINARY,  a.  pre-lim'i-ner-i  [F.  preliminaire, 
preliminary— from  L.  prm,  before;  Ilmen,  a  threshold:  It. 
preliminare\.  that  precedes  the  main  discourse  or  business; 
introductory?  preparatory:  N.  that  which  precedes  the 
main  discourse  or  business;  something  preparatory;  intro¬ 
duction.  Prelim' in aries,  n.  plu.  -ner-iz,  all  introductory 
arrangements.  Preliminarily,  ad.  -li.— Syn.  of  ‘pre¬ 
liminary,  a.’;  introductory;  preparatory;  proemial;  prior; 
previous;  precedent;  prefatory. 

PRELUDE,  n.  pre’lud  or  prel’ud  [F.  prelude,  a  prelude 
— from  L.  prcelud’ere,  to  rehearse — fromjpn®,  before;  ludo,  I 
play:  It.  preludio] ;  short  musical  flourish  or  voluntary 
played  before  the  piece  to  be  performed:  the  overture,  in¬ 
tended  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  audience;  generally 
smooth  and  flowing,  and  consisting  of  a  short  motivo  which 
is  kept  throughout;  or  it  may  be  composed  of  a  succession 
of  harmonies  uninterrupted  or  connected  by  passages.  It 
is  in  the  same  key  with  the  piece  which  it  is  to  introduce, 
and  to  which  it  is  a  preparation.  Thence,  P.  is  applied 
generally  to  anything  introductory;  something  which  in¬ 
dicates  a  future  event.  Prelude,  v.  pre-lud ,  to  precede; 
to  introduce  a  piece  of  music  with  a  voluntary  movement ; 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to.  Prelu'ping,  imp.  Prk- 
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lu'ded,  pp.  Prelu'der,  n.  -der,  one  who  preludes. 
Prelusive,  a.  pre-lu'siv,  or  Prelu'sory,  a.  -ser-i  [L.  prce- 
lusus ,  practiced  beforehand,  rehearsed]:  introductory;  in¬ 
dicating  that  something  of  a  like  kind  i3  to  follow.  Pre- 
lu'sively,  ad.  -siv-li,  or  Prelu'sorlly,  ad.  -ser-i-ll,  in- 
troductorily. — Syn.  of  ‘prelude,  n.’:  introduction;  over¬ 
ture;  preface;  preliminary;  harbinger;  forerunner. 

PREMATURE,  a.  pre'ma-tur  [F.  premature — from  L. 
prcernaturus ,  too  early,  untimely— from  prce,  before; 
maturus,  ripe:  It.  prematuro] :  ripe  before  the  natural  or 
proper  time;  happening,  arriving,  or  done  before  the 
proper  time;  arriving  or  receiving  without  reliable  evidence 
to  authenticate,  as  a  report;  too  early;  too  hasty.  Pre'ma- 
turely,  ad.  41.  Pre'matureness,  n.  -nes,  or  Pre'matur'- 
ity,  n.  441,  the  quality  of  being  premature;  ripeness  before 
the  natural  or  usual  time. 

PREMAXILLARY,  a.  pre' mdks4V er-i  [L.  prce,  before; 
maxilla,  a  jaw];  in  anat.,  applied  to  a  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw,  forming  its  margin,  anterior  to  the  true  maxillary 
bone. 

PREMEDITATE,  v.  pre-med'i-tdt  [L.  prcemeditatus, 
thought  over— from  pro?,,  before;  meditor,  I  muse  over: 
It.  premeditare:  F.  premediter\ :  to  muse  over  or  think  on 
beforehand;  to  consider  or  revolve  in  the  mind  beforehand. 
Premeditating,  imp.  Premeditated,  pp.  Premed'- 
ita'tion,  n.  -td'shun  [F.— L.]:  the  act  of  meditating  be¬ 
forehand;  previous  contrivance  or  design  formed  in  the 
mind. 

PREMIER,  n.  pre  mi-dr  or  prem’i-er  [F.  premier,  first, 
chief — from  L.  primdrius,  chief,  principal — from  primus, 
first]:  first;  chief:  N.  in  Eng.,  the  first  or  chief  minister  of 
state;  the  prime  minister.  Premiership,  the  office  of 
prime  minister. 

PREMILLENNIAL,  a.  pre' milieu' ni-dl  [pre,  before, 
and  millennial ]:  previous  to  the  millennium. 

PREMISS,  n.  prem'is  [F.  premisses,  the  premises — from 
L.  pn'cemissa  sententia,  a  premiss;  proemissus,  sent  before — 
from  prce,  before;  missus,  sent;  mitto,  I  send]:  a  first  or 
antecedent  proposition.  Prem'isses,  n.  plu.  -is- ez,  first  two 
propositions  of  a  Syllogism  (q.v.)  from  which  the  conclu¬ 
sion  or  inference  is  drawn.  Premises,  prem'is-ez,  common 
legal  term  to  signify  a  house  or  building,  and  the  outhouses 
and  places  belonging  to  it,  all  of  which  are  treated  as  one 
thing.  It  denotes  also  a  certain  part  of  a  deed,  which  is 
further  sub-divided  into  the  form,  date,  parties,  recitals, 
testatum,  and  parcels.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is 
derived  from  the  subject-matter  of  a  conveyance  or  deed 
being  first  stated  or  described  in  full,  and  afterward  referred 
to  collectively  as  the  premises. — Premises  denotes  also  the 
foregoing  statements,  or  facts  previously  mentioned. 
Premise,  n.  prem'is,  a  proposition  whose  acceptance  leads 
to  acceptance  of  another  proposition  called  a  conclusion;  a 
supposition  or  condition:  V.  pre-miz' ,  to  speak  or  write  as 
introductory  to  the  main  subject;  to  explain  or  offer 
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previously;  to  lay  down  as  first  propositions  on  which  the 
subsequent  ones  are  based.  Premising,  imp.  Premised', 
pp.  -mizd' .  Note. — Spelling  of  Premise,  Premiss:  Premiss 
is  the  proper  form,  but  Premise  is  the  form  most  in  use. 

PREMIUM,  n.  pre  mi-iim  [L.  prcemium,  profit  derived 
from  booty— from  pros,  before;  emere ,  to  buy:  It.  premio, 
a  reward,  a  premium]:  a  reward  or  recompense;  a  prize 
offered  for  some  specific  thing;  value  above  the  original 
sost  or  price,  as  of  shares  or  stock;  bonus;  the  sum  paid  to 
an  office  for  insurance,  as  against  fire,  or  to  indemnify  for 
losses  of  any  kind;  anything  which  acts  or  is  given  as  an 
incentive. 

PREMOLAR,  n.  pre-mo' ler  [pre,  before,  and  molar\.  a 
tooth  between  the  canine  and  molars;  a  grinding  tooth 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  another  that  has  been  shed — 
the  molars  are  new  teeth  which  had  no  representatives  in 
the  child. 

PREMONISH,  v.  pre-mon'lsJi  [L.  prcemon'itus,  fore¬ 
warned — from  pros,  before;  moneo ,  I  warn]:  to  forewarn. 
Premon  ishing,  imp.  Premon'ished,  pp.  -islit.  Pre- 
mon'itive,  a.  -i-tiv,  or  Premon  itory,  a.  -%-ter-x,  giving 
previous  warning  or  notice;  foretokening.  Premon'itor,  4 
n.  -i-ter,  one  who  or  that  which  gives  warning  before-* 
hand.  Premonition,  n.  pre' mo-rush' un,  previous  notice 
nr  warning, 

PREMONSTRATENSIAN,  pre-mon-stra-ten'shan  (or 
Norbertine,  nawr'bert-in),  Or'der:  religious  order, 
anciently  among  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the 
monastic  bodies  of  Germany,  in  which  country  its  most 
important  houses  were  established.  It  was  founded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12tli  c.  by  St.  Norbert,  native  of  Xanten, 
in  the  diocese  of  Cleves,  of  which  church  he  was  a  canon. 
Struck  by  the  prevailing  irregularities  and  carelessness,  not 
only  of  secular,  but  also  of  conventual  life .  among  the 
clergy  and  monks,  he  resolved  on  attempting  reform  of 
both,  and  obtained  permission,  1120,  to  found  a  cloister 
in  the  diocese  of  Laon,  France.  The  place  selected  by 
him  was  a  spot  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  pointed  out,  as  he 
believed,  in  a  vision,  thenco  called  Pre  Montre,  or,  in  Latin, 
Pratum  Monsiratum ,  ‘  the  indicated  meadow,’  from 

which  the  order  was  named.  In  accordance  with  the 
double  object  which  he  sought  to  attain,  Norbert  organ¬ 
ized  his  new  order,  which  was  substantially  that  of  the 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  as  well  with  a  view  to 
the  sanctification  of  the  members,  as  to  their  usefulness  in 
effecting  the  reformation  of  the  age.  Himself  a  man  of 
remarkable  piety  and  austerity  of  life,  his  rule  is  a  return 
to  the  primitive  fervor  of  the  monastic  institute;  and  the 
great  work  which  he  proposed  for  his  brotherhood,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  choral  services  of  the  church,  was 
the  practical  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  direction 
of  consciences  in  the  confessional.  It  was  taken  up  with 
ardor,  and  spread  rapidly  in  France  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  afterward — on  Norbert’s  being  chosen,  1127, 
abp.  of  Magdeburg — in  Germany;  the  abbot  of  the 
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mother-house  at  Coucy,  however,  retaining  the  rank  of 
general  and  of  superior  of  the  entire  order.  It  does  not 
seem  at  any  time  to  have  made  much  progress,  or  at  least 
to  have  established  many  houses,  in  Italy  or  Spain.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  reformation,  Norbert  established  an 
order  of  nuns,  which  attained  equal  success.  In  the  end 
of  the  15th  c.,  the  P.  0.  had  no  fewer  than  1,500  con¬ 
vents  of  men,  and  500  of  women,  nearly  all  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  northern  kingdoms.  A  relaxation  of 
the  institute  having  taken  place,  there  was  a  movement 
in  the  order  (1573)  similar  to  that  which,  in  the  Francis¬ 
can  Order  (q.  v.),  led  to  the  reform  of  the  so-called  con¬ 
ventual  Franciscans;  but  the  reformed  communities  in  the 
P.  institute  remained  united  with  the  older  body;  and 
1630  the  reformed  rule  was  accepted  by  all  in  common. 
The  order,  however,  has  gradually  fallen  in  popularity. 
In  France,  its  numbers  had  declined  very  much  even 
before  the  Revolution.  Since  that  event,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  disappeared,  except  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
where  some  magnificent  though  thinly  peopled  houses  of 
the  order  are  still  maintained. 

PREMORSE,  a.  pre-mors'  [L.  prce,  before,  morsus,  bitten 
y-from  mordeo,  I  bite]:  in  hot.,  applied  to  a  root  terminat¬ 
ing  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  off. 

PRENCE,  prZnss  (or  Prince),  Thomas:  1601-1673, 
Mar.  29;  b.  England:  Plymouth  pilgrim.  He  came  to 
America  on  the  Mayflower;  signed  the  compact  of  1620, 
Nov.  11;  settled  at  Nansett;  and  was  gov.  of  Plymouth 
colony  1634-38  and  1657-73,  and  asst.  1635-37  and  1639-57. 
He  governed  impartially  and  was  active  in  promoting  the 
religious  and  educational  interests  of  the  colony. 

PRENOMINATE,  a.  pre-nom’i-nat  [L.  prce ,  before,  nom- 
inatus,  named]:  in  OE.,  forenamed. 

PRENTICE,  n.  pren'tis:  a  contraction  for  Appren¬ 
tice,  which  see. 

PRENTICE,  prSn'tiss,  George  Denison,  1802,  Dec.  18 
— 1870,  Jan.  22;  b.  Preston,  Conn.:  journalist.  He  began 
teaching  while  a  boy;  graduated  at  Brown  Univ.  1823; 
followed  journalism  while  studying  law;  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  1829,  but  never  practiced.  In  1825  he 
became  editor  of  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  and  1828  of  the 
New  England  Weekly  Review;  and  1830  removed  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  where  in  the  following  year  he  became  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Journal.  In  his  hands  this  periodical 
was  made  one  of  the  most  noted  and  powerful  organs  of 
the  whig  party.  He  supported  the  Union  during  the 
civil  war,  though  frequently  opposing  the  acts  of  the 
administration.  He  continued  his  connection  with  the 
Journal  till  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  published 
numerous  poems,  Life  of  Henry  Clay  (1831),  and  Prentice- 
ana:  Wit  and  Humor  (1859). 
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PREN'TISS,  Benjamin  Mayberry:  soldier:  1819, 
Nov.  23;  b.  Belleville,  Wood  co.,  Va.  (now  W.  Va.). 
d.  Bethany,  Mo.,  1901,  Feb.  8.  In  1841  he  settled  with 
his  parents  in  Quincy,  Ill.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
war  as  adjt.  and  capt.  of  vols.,  distinguishing 
himself  at  Buena  Vista.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  commissioned  col.  of  the  7th  Ill.  regt., 
and  soon  was  made  brig. gen.,  commanding  at  Cairo 
and  ins.  Mo.  He  was  with  Grant  at  Shiloh,  1862,  Apr., 
where  with  nearly  all  of  his  command  he  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  and  was  not  released  until  the  following  Oct.  On 
Nov.  29  he  was  made  maj  gen.  of  vols.  He  commanded 
at  Helena,  Ark.  when  it  was  attacked  1863,  July  3,  by 
Gen.  Holmes  and  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  and  defeated  them. 

PREN'TISS,  Elizabeth  Payson:  author:  1818,  Oct. 
26 — 1878,  Aug.  13;  b.  Portland,  Me.;  daughter  of  Edward 
Payson,  d.d.  She  was  educated  at  Ipswich  Seminary, 
afterward  teaching  in  Portland  and  elsewhere.  In  1845  she 
married  the  Rev.  George  L.  Prentiss,  who  became  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  (Presb.),  New  York,  and  after¬ 
ward  prof,  in  Union  Tlieol.  Seminary,  New  York.  Her 
best  known  work,  first  published  in  the  Advance  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  Stepping  Heavenward,  which  in  book  form  was 
translated  into  other  languages  and  had  an  extraordinary 
sale.  Other  of  her  works  are  The  Flower  of  the  Family 
(1854);  Only  a  Dandelion  (1854);  Fred,  Maria,  and  Me 
(1868);  The  Percys  (1870);  The  Home  at  Oreylock  (1876); 
Pemaquid,  a  Story  of  Old  Times  in  New  England  (1877); 
and,  published  after  her  death  at  Dorset,  Vt.,  Avis  Benson, 
and  Other  Sketches  (1879). 

PREN'TISS,  Sergeant  Smith:  1808,  Sep.  30—1850, 
July  1;  b.  Portland,  Me.:  lawyer  and  orator.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Bowdoin  College  1826;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  settled  in  Vicksburg  1829;  and  entered  political  life 
1835,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature.  In 
1837  he  was  elected  to  congress,  but  was  unseated  by  the 
casting  vote  of  Speaker  James  K.  Polk,  who  favored  his 
democratic  opponent.  In  the  following  year  he  was  re¬ 
elected  by  a  majority  that  could  not  be  questioned.  He 
opposed  the  movement  for  repudiating  the  Miss,  state 
bonds,  and  when  the  act  was  accomplished  1845,  felt  so 
keenly  the  dishonor  on  the  state  that  be  removed  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  In  his  early 
practice  he  showed  marked  fondness  for  criminal  law  and 
became  widely  known  for  his  power  as  a  jury  lawyer. 
After  settling  in  New  Orleans  he  turned  his  attention  to 
civil  law,  and  was  rapidly  attaining  eminence  in  this 
branch  also,  when  he  died  He  had  a  highly  dramatic 
style  of  speaking,  and  many  of  his  addresses  are  regarded 
as  masterpieces  of  impassioned  oratory.  He  died  at 
Longwood,  near  Natchez. 


PRENZLAU— PREPAY. 

PRENZLAU,  or  Prenzlow,  prents'low:  town  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  province  of  Brandenburg;  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  lower 
Lake  Ucker,  71  m.  n.n.e.  of  Berlin.  It  contains  a  mineral 
spring,  several  baths,  and,  among  its  churches,  the 
beautiful  Gothic  Marienkirche,  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  brick  buildings  in  the  country;  date  1325-40.  The 
people  carry  on  several  manufactures,  but  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  growing  tobacco  and  corn,  and  in  breeding  and 
trading  in  cattle.  Here,  1806,  Oct.,  a  body  of  16,000 
Prussian  troops,  under  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  surren¬ 
dered,  after  the  defeat  of  Jena,  to  the  French  under 
Murat. — Pop.  21,000. 

PREOCCUPY,  v.  pre-ok'ku-pi  [pre,  before,  and  occupy: 
F.  preoccuper,  to  preoccupy] :  to  take  possession  of  before 
another;  to  prepossess.  Preoccupying,  imp.  Preoc'- 
cupied,  pp.  -pid:  Adj.  engaged  or  buried  in  thought. 
Preoc'cupancy,  n.  -pan-si,  or  Preoccupation,  n.  -pa'- 
shun  [F. — L.j:  the  right  of  taking  possession  before  others; 
prior  occupation;  prepossession.  Preoc  cupant,  n.  - pant , 
one  who. 

PREORDAIN,  v.  pre!  or-dan!  [pre,  before,  and  ordain ]: 
to  appoint  beforehand;  to  predetermine.  Pre'ordain'ing, 
imp.  Pre'ordained',  pp.  -ddnd'.  Preordination,  n. 
pre-or' di-nd' shun,  the  act  of  foreordaining.  Preor'di- 
nance,  n.  - di-nans ,  in  OB.,  antecedent  decree;  first 
decree. 

PREPAID:  see  under  Prepay. 

PREPARE,  v.  pi'e-par'  [F.  pi'eparer — from  L.  prce- 
pardre,  to  make  ready  beforehand— from  pros,  before; 
pdro,  I  make  or  get  ready:  It .  preparare]:  to  make  ready 
for  some  particular  purpose  or  service;  to  fit;  to  adapt;  to 
qualify;  to  equip;  to  put  things  in  suitable  order;  to  take 
necessary  previous  measures.  Prepar  ing,  imp.  Pre¬ 
pared',  pp.  -pard! :  Adj.  ready;  adapted;  made  suitable. 
Prepar  er,  n.  -er,  one  who  prepares.  Prepar'edly,  ad. 
-li,  in  OB.,  by  proper  measures  taken  beforehand.  Pre- 
par'  edness,  n.  -nes,  state  of  being  in  readiness.  Prepara¬ 
tion,  n.  prep' a-ra  shun  [F. — L.]:  the  act  or  operation  of 
preparing;  the  thing  prepared ;  state  of  being  ready;  previous 
measures;  part  of  an  animal  body,  usually  a  diseased  part, 
prepared  and  preserved  for  observation  and  instruction;  in 
OB.,  ceremonious  introduction;  accomplishment;  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Preparative,  a.  pre-par' d-tiv,  tending  to  prepare 
or  make  ready;  having  the  power  of  preparing  or  fitting: 
N.  that  which  has  the  power  of  preparing.  Prepar  - 
atively,  ad.  -li.  Preparatory,  a.  -ler-i,  previously 
necessary;  introductory;  preliminary.  Prepare,  n.  in 
OB.,  preparation;  previous  measures. — Syn.  of  ‘prepare’: 
to  qualify;  form;  make  fit;  adjust;  adapt;  equip;  provide. 

PREPAY,  v.  pre-pa  [pre,  before,  and  pay]:  to  pay 
beforehand,  as  the  postage  of  a  letter.  Prepay  ing,  imp. 
Prepaid,  pp.  pre-pad' ,  paid  in  advance.  Prepayment, 
n.  pre-pa' ment,  payment  in  advance. 


PREPENSE— PREPOSITION. 

PREPENSE,  a.  pre-pens'  [L.  prce,  before;  pensus , 
weighed — from  pendere,  to  weigh]:  preconceived;  pre¬ 
meditated,  as,  in  malice  prepense:  V.  in  OE .,  to  weigh  or 
consid er  beforeha n d. 

PREPOLLENT,  a.  pre-pol' lent  [L.  pi'cepollens  or  prce- 
pollen'tem,  exceeding  or  surpassing  in  power — from  prce, 
before;  polleo,  I  am  strong  or  powerful]:  having  superior 
gravity  or  power;  prevailing.  Prepol'lence,  n.  lens,  or 
Prepol'lency,  n.  -Un-si,  prevalence;  prepollent  character. 

PREPONDERATE,  v.  pre-pon  der-dt  [L.  pi'ceponderdre, 
to  be  of  greater  weight — from  pi'ce,  beyond;  pondero,  I 
weigh — from  pondus,  a  weight:  It.  preponder  are],  to  exceed 
in  weight;  to  outweigh;  to  exceed  in  influence  or  power; 
to  incline  to  one  side.  Prepon  derating,  imp.  Pre- 
pon  derated.  pp.  Prepon  derant,  a.  -der-dnt  [F.—  L.  ] : 
exceeding  in  weight;  having  superior  power,  weight,  or  in 
fluence.  Prepon  derantly,  ad.  -li.  Prepon  derance, 
n.  -dns  [F.— L.],  or  Prepon 'derancy,  n.  -dn-si,  superiority 
of  weight,  power,  or  influence.  Prepon'dera'tion,  n. 
-a’ shun,  the  act  or  state  of  outweighing. 

PREPOSITION,  n.  prep' d-zish' iin  [F.  preposition,  a 
preposition — from  L.  prcepositidnem ,  that  which  is  put  before 
— from  pros,  before;  positus,  put  or  set;  pono,  I  place:  It. 
preposizione ]:  in  gram.,  one  of  a  class  of  words  which 
express  the  various  relations  subsisting  betweeu  verbs, 
nouns,  and  pronouns,  and  are  nearly  always  placed  before 
the  words  that  they  govern  (see  below).  Prepositional, 
a.  -un-dl,  pertaining  to  a  preposition;  having  the  nature  or 
office  of  a  preposition.  Prep'osi'tionally,  ad.  -li.  Pre¬ 
positive,  a.  pre-poz'i-tiv,  put  before:  N.  a  word  or  particle 
put  before  another  word.  Prepos'itor,  n.  -ter,  generally 
pre-pds’ter,  one  set  over  others;  in  a  school  or  college,  a 
provost— i.e  ,  a  scholar  chosen  by  his  master  to  inspect  his 
fellow-scholars.  Prepositure,  n.  pre-ptei-tur,  a  provost- 
ship. 

PREPOSI  TION:  word  expressing  certain  relations 
between  ideas — between  the  idea  of  an  action  and  the  idea 
of  a  thing,  or  between  the  idea  of  one  thing  and  the  idea 
of  another  thing:  e.g.  ‘The  river  runs  to  the  sea.  The 
glass  stands  on  the  table.  The  dog  lies  under  the  table. 
He  runs  round  me.  She  runs  from  me.  The  house  by  the 
wood.  The  house  in  the  wood.’  In  all  the  instances  just 
given,  the  relation  is  of  one  kind — that  of  place  or  direc¬ 
tion.  And  this  was  the  original  signification  of  all  prepo¬ 
sitions.  They  gradually,  however,  came  to  express  other 
relations.  Thus:  ‘  That  depends  on  you.  Subjects  are 
under  the  sovereign.  Vice  springs  from  idleness.  Wood 
is  consumed  by  fire.  Your  enemy  is  myour  power.’  The 
transition  from  the  palpable,  physical  relation  to  the  more 
abstruse  mental  relation  is,  in  most  cases,  obvious. 

A  P.  is  distinguished  from  an  adverb  by  its  always 
requiring  an  object  (a  noun  or  pronoun)  after  it.  In  the 
sentence,  ‘Re  runs  about,'  about  is  an  adverb  describing 
the  mode  of  running;  in  ‘  He  runs  about  the  house,’  about 
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is  a  P.  referring  the  direction  of  the  running  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  object. 

Many  relations  are  expressed  by  prepositional  phrases ; 
as,  instead  of,  with  regard  to,  apart  from.  The  preposi¬ 
tion  beside  is  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  such  a  phrase — 
by  the  side  of.  This  tendency  in  phrases  to  become  simple 
prepositions,  is  manifest  in  other  cases.  Instead  of  the  full 
expression,  ‘on  this  side  of  the  river, ’  we  often  hear,  ‘this 
side  the  river,’  where  this-side  has  the  force  of  a  P.,  and 
may  yet  come  to  be  written  tldsside. 

Of  the  relations  expressed  in  the  modern  forms  of  the 
Aryan  tongues  by  prepositions,  a  great  many  were  ex¬ 
pressed  formerly  by  cases:  see  Declension:  Inflection: 
Philology. 

With  prepositions  are  classed  certain  particles,  which, 
though  they  may  not  stand  by  themselves  and  govern  a 
case,  are  yet  used  in  composition  with  verbs  in  the  same 
way  as  the  prepositions  proper;  as  in  outrun,  replace. 

The  simple  prepositions  (Eng.  in,  Dan.  i,  Lat.  in,  Gr.  en; 
Eng.  on,  Gr.  and  Goth,  ana,  Ger.  an,  Slav,  na;  Eng.  of, 
Goth,  af,  O.II.  Ger.  aba  or  apa,  Ger.  ab,  Skr.  apa,  Gr. 
apo,  Lat.  a,  ab;  Eng.  by  [be],  Goth,  hi,  Ger.  bei,  Gr.  epi, 
Skr.  abhi;  etc.)  belong  to  the  primary  or  radical  words  of 
language.  They  are  often  identical  with  the  pronominal 
roots  (see  Pronoun),  and  with  them  form  a  class  of  roots 
whose  primary  signification  is  position  or  relation  in  space. 
All  attempts,  like  those  of  Tooke,  to  make  them  deriva¬ 
tives  from  verbs,  are  futile.  On  the  contrary,  verbs  and 
other  parts  of  speech  are  often  derived  from  prepositions; 
e.g.,  utter  from  out ;  open  and  upper  from  up.  Some  prepo¬ 
sitions  have  a  derivative  form,  as  after  (from  the  root  of 
of),  Lat.  inter  (in);  others  are  compounded  of  two  preposi¬ 
tions,  or  a  P.  and  prepositional  particle;  e.g.,  upon,  but 
(i.e.,  by  out,  or  be  out),  before ,  within,  into.  Other  prepo¬ 
sitions  contain  a  noun,  as  against  (AS.  ongegen,  or  to 
gegnes;  where,  from  the  forms  in  the  allied  languages,  the 
element  gegen  is  clearly  a  substantive,  the  primary  meaning 
of  which,  however,  has  not  been  made  out);  among  (AS. 
gemang  or  ongemang,  gemang  meaning  primarily  mixture); 
between  (i.e.,  by  or  be,  two  or  twain).  Such  prepositions 
as  during,  except,  were  originally  participles  used  absolutely; 
thus,  ‘  during  the  war’  =  the  war  during  or  lasting,  i.e., 
while  the  war  dured  or  lasted;  ‘except  this’  =  this  ex¬ 
cepted  ( hoc  excepto). 

The  study  of  the  etymological  relations  of  prepositions 
is  instructive,  as  showing  how  near  to  one  another  often  lie 
the  most  opposed  meanings.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the 
opposite  poles  of  one  and  the  same  conception — correlatives 
depending  on  a  common  ground  relation,  and  are  thus 
naturally  expressed  by  words  that  are  radically  the  same. 
Thus.  Eng.  up  corresponds  to  Goth,  uf  Skr.  upa,  Gr. 
hypo,  Lat.  sub.  The  meaning  of  up  is  motion  from  below 
to  above,  leaving,  however,  the  idea  of  the  upper  terminus 
the  more  prominent;  uf,  hypo,  sub,  on  the  contrary,  are 
used  to  express  under;  but  that  the  notion  of  upward 
motion  lurked  in  these  roots,  is  clear  from  such  Latin 


PREPOSSESS— PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

compounds  as  suspicio,  to  look  up  (from  below)  at  a  thing; 
sustineo,  to  hold  up  (from  beneath);  and  it  required  only  a 
slight  modification — a  kind  of  comparison — to  convert 
them  into  ufar,  hyper ,  super ,  meaning  ‘above’ — a  result 
which  the  English  attains  by  adding  the  preposition  on 
(upon).  The  same  principle  Is  copiously  exemplified  in  the 
numerous  forms  and  derivatives  of  the  prepositional  root 
FR,  in  Skr.,  Gr.,  Lat.,  and  SI.,  PR,  in  which  motion  or 
removal  from  the  speaker  in  the  front  direction  seems  the 
ground  idea.  Thus,  when  in  reference  to  any  epoch,  we 
speak  of  the  events  that  have  pre ceded  and  those  that  are 
predicted  as  to  come,  the  same  particle  pi'e  points  in  two 
opposite  directions. 

PREPOSSESS,  v.  pre'pitz-zes'  [pre ,  before,  and  possess]  : 
to  have  or  take  previous  possession  of;  to  preoccupy  the 
mind  or  heart  of;  to  bias;  to  prejudice.  Pre  possessing, 
imp.:  Adj.  tending  to  secure  favor;  raising  a  favorable 
opinion  beforehand;  having  qualities  that  give  a  favorable 
and  pleasing  impression.  Pre  possessed  ,  pp.  -zest',  in¬ 
clined  previously  to  favor.  Prepossessingly,  ad.  -li. 
Prepossession,  n.  - zesh'un ,  prior  occupation;  precon¬ 
ceived  opinion;  the  effect  of  previous  impressions  on  the 
mind  or  heart.— Syn.  of  ‘prepossession’:  bent;  bias;  prej¬ 
udice;  prejudgment;  inclination;  preoccupancy;  propen¬ 
sity;  proneuess;  tendency. 

PREPOSTEROUS,  a.  pre-pas' ter-us  [L.  prceposterus,  un¬ 
seasonable,  absurd— from  pros,  before;  posterns,  coming 
after:  It.  prepostero ]:  literally,  having  that  first  which 
ought  to  be  last;  contrary  to  nature  or  reason;  absurd; 
monstrous.  Prepos  terously,  ad.  -It.  Prepos'terous- 
ness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  preposterous;  in¬ 
consistency  with  nature  or  reason;  absurdity. — Syn.  of 
‘preposterous’:  absurd;  foolish;  irrational;  perverted; 
wrong;  monstrous. 

PREPUCE,  n.  pre  pus  [F.  prepuce,  the  prepuce— from 
L.  prwputlum,  the  foreskin] :  the  mucocutaneous  fold 
covering  the  glans  penis;  the  foreskin. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM,  pre-rdf d-el-it'izm  [pre,  be 
forel:  denoting  a  style  of  pictorial  art  which  preceded  the 
age  of  Raphael,  born  1483,  the  great  principle  of  which  is 
said  to  consist  in  going  to  nature  and  carefully  delineating 
the  features  of  natural  objects.  Pre-Raph'aelite,  a.  -d-el- 
it,  pertaining  to  this  style  of  art:  N.  one  who  favors  this 
style  of  art.  Pre-Raphaelites,  pre-rdf  a-el-its,  name  given 
to  a  British  school  of  painting,  dating  about  40  years  since 
It  sianified  a  return  to  something  like  a  painstaking  copy¬ 
ing  of  nature,  as  in  some  of  the  masters  before  Raphael, 
or  as  in  those  who  neglected  beauty  for  the  sake  of  some 
kind  of  truth;  hence  it  was  a  departure  from  the  poetic 
ideal,  likewise  from  the  later  conventional  ‘academic’ 
style’  which,  in  landscape,  e.g.,  once  prompted  the  criti¬ 
cism,  ‘  Where  is  your  brown  tree?’  as  if  that  were  necessary 
to  every  complete  landscape.  The  new  movement,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  grew  out  of  a  general  revolt  against  the 
traditional  in  everything,  and  especially  from  sympathy 
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with  the  growing  scientific  spirit,  which,  later,  has  had  its 
caricature  in  the  more  or  less  of  prosy,  vulgar  realism  in 
the  department  of  fiction.  No  doubt  it  was  helped  on  by 
the  bold  originality  of  Turner,  and  his  faithful  statement  of 
many  natural  facts,  though  his  great  pictures  were  ideal¬ 
istic.  It  was  certainly  much  aided  by  Ruskin’s  insistence 
on  truth  in  art;  and  it  was  commended  by  him  for  its 
earnest  and  scientific  spirit.  It  became  a  craze  with  many 
young  artists  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  fell  into  much 
contempt:  the  rule  to  paint  what  one  sees,  without  selec¬ 
tion  or  sentiment,  was  followed  too  literally.  But  the 
pictures  of  such  leaders  of  the  movement  as  Holman  Hunt 
(q.v.),  Millais  (q.v.).  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  were  a 
wholesome  innovation. 

PREREQUISITE,  a.  pre-rek' wi-zit  [ pre ,  before,  and 
requisite ]:  previously  required:  N.  something  previously 
necessary. 

PREROGATIVE,  n.  pre-rag' a-tiv  [P.  prerogative — from 
L.  prcerogativa,  preference,  prerogative — from pros,  before; 
rogdre,  to  ask:  It  .prerogative]:  an  exclusive  or  peculiar 
right  or  privilege;  the  special  rights  or  powers  of  a 
sovereign.  Prerog'atively,  ad.  -li.  Prerogative- 
court,  in  England ,  anciently  the  court  wherein  all  wills 
were  proved,  and  administrations  taken  out;  so  called 
because  it  belonged  to  the  prerogative  of  the  abp.  to  take 
charge  of  these  matters,  which  formerly  fell  under  ecclesi¬ 
astical  superintendence.  This  jurisdiction  was  taken  away 
1858  from  the  ecclesiastics,  and  transferred  to  a  new  court 
called  the  Probate  Court  (q.v.). — Syn.  of  ‘prerogative’: 
privilege;  right;  claim;  demand. 

PRES  A,  n.  prd'za  [It.,  taken  or  caught]:  in  ?nus.,B, 
character  or  mark  used  generally  in  continuous  fugues  or 
canons  to  mark  the  point  of  entry  for  the  voices  or  instru¬ 
ments;  a  lead. 

PRESAGE,  n.  pres'dj  [F.  presage,  presage — from  L. 
prmdgium ,  presentiment,  a  foreboding— from  pi'ce,  before; 
sdgio,  I  perceive  quickly  or  keenly]:  something  that  fore¬ 
shows  or  points  out  a  future  event;"  a  presentiment;  a  fore¬ 
boding:  V.  pre-sdj\  to  forebode;  to  indicate  by  some  present 
fact  what  ma^  follow;  to  prophesy;  to  utter  a  prediction. 
Presaging,  imp.:  Adj.  foreshowing.  Presaged',  pp. 
'Sdjd'.  Presag'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  or  that  which  presages. 
Presage'ful,  a.  -ful,  foreboding;  prophetic. — Syn.  of 
‘presage,  n.’:  augury;  omen;  prognostic;  token;  sign; 
presentiment;  prophecy. 


PRESBURG— PRESBYOPIA. 

PRESBURG,  prcs'burch:  county  in  Hungary,  founded 
by  Lower  Austria  and  the  Hungarian  cos.  Neutra,  Koma- 
ree,  and  Wieselberg;  1,664  sq.m.;  cap.  Presburg.  It  has 
considerable  marshland,  but  the  soil  in  general  is  very 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  hemp,  corn,  tobacco,  potatoes, 
lemons,  oranges,  plums,  and  other  fruit.  The  county  is 
drained  by  the  Danube  river  and  traversed  by  the  Car¬ 
pathian  Mountains.  Horses  and  cattle  are  extensively 
raised  for  domestic  use  and  export;  a  fine  grade  of 
marble  is  quarried;  and  the  mineral  springs  in  the  county 
are  widely  esteemed  for  medicinal  properties.  The  second 
city  in  importance  in  the  county  is  Tyrnau,  which  has 
considerable  trade  and  numerous  manufactories.  Pop. 
about  350,000. 

PRES'BURG  (Lat.  Posonium ;  Magyar,  Pozsony;  Slav. 
Pressburek) :  town  in  the  extreme  w.  of  Hungary,  near 
the  frontier  of  Lower  Austria;  on  the  left  or  n.  bank  of 
the  Danube,  41  m.  by  railway  e.  of  Vienna.  The  neigh¬ 
boring  hills  are  clothed  with  vineyards.  It  was  long  the 
principal  city  of  Hungary,  having  been  made  the  cap. 
1541,  when  the  Turks  seized  possession  of  Buda;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  c.  it  was  the 
most  beautiful,  and  the  most  populous  town  in  the  king¬ 
dom;  but  when  Joseph  II.,  1784,  restored  to  Buda  its 
ancient  dignity  of  being  the  cap.  of  Hungary,  and  the 
scene  of  the  coronation  of  its  kings,  the  prosperity  of 
Presburg  began  to  wane.  Fully  one-half  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  German,  and  German  is  the  prevalent  language. 
The  most  notable  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  (Gothic) 
cathedral,  in  which  the  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned; 
the  royal  palace,  a  vast  square  structure  overlooking  the 
town,  accidentally  burned  1811,  and  not  since  repaired; 
the  Capuchin,  Franciscan,  and  Ursuline  monasteries,  with 
beautiful  churches  attached;  the  Land-Haus  (Hall  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet),  etc.  The  transit-trade  by  steam-boat 
and  railway,  especially  in  corn,  is  very  great,  and  gives 
animation  to  an  otherwise  quiet  place.  Presburg  has 
manufactures  of  silks,  woolens,  leather,  paper,  tobacco, 
glass,  and  chemical  products.  Outside  the  town  is  the 
‘King’s  Hill’  (Konigshiigel) ,  to  which  the  sovereigns  of 
Hungary  were  wont  to  ride  after  their  coronation,  and 
brandish  their  sword  toward  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  signifying  by  that  symbolic  act  that  they  would 
defend  Hungary  from  danger — come  whence  it  might.  A 
treaty  was  concluded  here  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Austrian  emperor — known  as  the  ‘Treaty  of  Presburg’ — 
1805,  Dec.  27,  in  virtue  of  which  Austria  ceded  Venice  to 
France,  and  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria.  Pop,  (1900)  65,867. 

PRESBYOPIA,  n.  pres'bi-d'pt-a  [Gr.  presbus,  old;  ops, 
or  opa,  the  eye]:  in  med.,  a  defect  of  vision  in  old  per¬ 
sons,  who,  by  reason  of  flattening  of  the  lens  or  of  the 
cornea  see  near  objects  less  distinctly  than  those  at  a 
distance. 
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PRESBYTER,  n.  pres'bt-ter  [Gr.  presbuteros,  no  elder, 
a  presbyter— from  presbux,  old,  venerable]:  an  elder;  a 
priest  or  minister;  a  member  of  a  presbytery  (see  below). 
Pres'byte'rian,  n.  -teri-an,  one  of  a  sect  of  Christians  be¬ 
longing  to  a  church  ruled  by  presbyters;  one  who  upholds 
that  system  of  church  govt.:  Adj.  pertaining  to  o.  consist¬ 
ing  of  presbyters;  also  Pres'byte  rial,  a.  - te'ri-dl .  Pres- 
byte'rianism,  n.  -rl-du-izm,  form  of  church  govt,  by  pres¬ 
byteries  or  by  elders  (see  below).  Pres  bytery,  n.  -ter -l, 
in  a  Christian  church,  a  company  of  elders  or  presbyters 
(see  Presbyter).  Specifically,  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  or 
other  Presb.  churches,  a  judicatory  consisting  of  the  clergy¬ 
men  of  several  adjoining  paiisbes  and  one  representative 
'ay  elder  for  each  parish  church,  who  all  possess  equal 
wwer  and  rank  in  their  official  capacity.  In  Scotch  law,  a 
presbytery  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  country, 
including  a  combination  of  territorial  parishes,  varying  from 
4  to  30:  see  Scotian d,  Church  of.  In  a  church  edifice, 
the  space  between  the  altar  and  the  easternmost  stalls  of  the 
choir:  the  name  is  extended  sometimes  to  the  whole  choir. 
Pres'bytership.  n.  the  office  or  station  of  a  presbyter. 

PRES'BYTER,  or  Elder:  title  of  an  office  or  diguity, 
as  of  leader,  in  the  Jewish  synagogue;  applied  also  in  a 
similar  sense  in  the  Christian  Church  under  the  apostles; 
specifically  applied  in  episcopal  churches  to  the  second 
grade  in  the  ministry— between  deacon  and  bishop.  In 
the  latter  sense,  the  title  has  been  the  occasion  of  pro¬ 
tracted  controversy  as  to  the  respective  claims  of  the 
Bishop  (q.v.)  and  the  Presbyter,  which,  except  historically, 
is  out  of  place  in  these  pages.  The  word  P.  is  frequent  in 
the  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  in  more 
than  one  of  these  passages  it  is  certainly  applied  to  per 
sons  whose  office  seems  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that 
claimed  for  the  ‘bishop  ’  ;n  the  episcopalian  theory.  From 
this  identity  of  name,  the  identity  of  office  Inis  been  inferred ; 
thence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  distinction  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  is  a  human  and  post-apostolic  ordi¬ 
nance.  Advocates  of  the  episcopal  theory  admit  that  the 
name  P.  is  occasionally  given,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
early  church  writers,  to  persons  who  bore  the  office  of 
bishop  ( episcopos ),  and  that  the  latter  certainly  was  in  all 
cases  a  P. ;  but  they  contend  that  besides  being  a  P.,  he 
was  something  more  and  something  higher.  That  the 
office  of  Timothy,  e.g.,  was  superior  to  that  of  a  P.,  is 
inferred  from  the  apostle  Paul’s  instruction  to  him  (I  Tim. 
v.  19)  as  to  how  he  should  receive  testimony  against  a  P. 
The  same  is  inferred  concerning  the  office  of  Titus,  from 
Titus  i.  5.  Meanwhile,  no  example,  it  is  affirmed,  appears 
of  a  P.  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  bishop,  or  ‘appointing 
bishops  in  every  city.’  But  the  advocates  of  congrega¬ 
tional  and  presbyter ial  polities  do  not  admit  the  validity 
of  these  arguments,  inasmuch  as  they  assert  the  ideutity  of 
P.  (or  elder)  and  bishop,  and  the  right  of  co-presbyters 
both  to  judge  a  brother  and  to  ordain  to  the  office  of  the 
ministry.  Indeed,  in  all  mission -fields  of  these  churches, 
presbyters  are  continually  ordaining  native  converts  to  he 
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presbyters  in  newly  gathered  churches.  Episcopalians 
rely  strongly,  however,  on  the  apostolic  Fathers,  and  those 
of  the  third  and  fourth  c.  Among  the  apostolic  Fathers, 
Clement  of  Rome,  and  more  plainly,  Ignatius  (q.v.)  of 
Antioch,  point  to  the  bishop’s  superiority  as  already  estab¬ 
lished;  and  these  are  followed  by  Tertullian,  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyprian.  On  the  presby- 
terian  side,  a  remarkable  passage  is  quoted  from  Jerome, 
in  which,  while  repressing  the  pretensions  of  deacons  to 
equality  with  presbyters,  he  appears  to  place  the  P.  on  the 
same  level  with  the  bishop  in  all  functions  of  the  ministry 
except  the  power  of  ordination.  The  explanation  of  this 
passage,  according  to  the  episcopalian  view,  is  found  in 
what  has  been  already  indicated  by  the  community  of 
name  (bishop  and  presbyter  or  elder)  which  existed  even 
in  the  primitive  times;  while  they  rely  also  on  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  implied  in  the  very  important 
exception  which  even  Jerome  admits,  in  this  very  passage 
— viz.,  the  power  of  ordaining.  The  offices  of  both  P. 
and  bishop,  according  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  theory,  belong, 
though  in  different  degrees,  to  what  Rom.  Catholics  regard 
as  the  priesthood  of  the  New  Law.  This  priesthood  the 
bishop  possesses  in  its  fulness,  the  P.  only  in  part,  but  the 
functions  which  belong  to  that  part  are  discharged  alike 
by  the  P.  and  the  bishop,  though  by  the  former  only  in 
subordination  to  the  latter.  For  these  functions  in  detail, 
see  Priest;  but  the  principle  of  a  certain  distinction  of 
functions,  and  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  P.  as  to 
one  at  least — that  of  ordination — is  expressly  recognized 
by  Jerome  in  the  passage  alluded  to.  The  name  P.  has 
been  retained  even  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  theory  of  a  priest¬ 
hood;  but  though,  by  the  opponents  of  the  episcopalian 
view,  the  term  is  used  with  the  express  design  of  excluding 
the  sacerdotal  idea,  it  has  come,  in  the  popular  language 
of  Rom.  Cath.  theology,  to  be  identical  with  Priest  (q.v.). 
From  an  early  period,  however,  a  distinction  of  rank 
among  the  presbyters  came  into  use.  Several  were  in 
some  cases  attached  to  a  single  church;  and  of  these,  one 
received  the  title  proto-presbyter  or  ar chi-presbyter;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  this  office  bore  no  analogy  to  that  of 
the  bishop. — See  Presbyterianism:  Congregationalism: 
Episcopacy:  besides  references  previously  noted. 

PRESBYTE  RIAN  CHURCH  in  England:  organiza 
tion  whose  germs  were  brought  from  the  continent  soon 
after  the  Reformation;  and  which  had  its  later  develop 
ment  in  the  16th  c.  under  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  French 
influence  and  immigration.  The  princix>les  of  the  Puritans 
(q.v.)  were  in  large  part  Presb.,  probably  because  of  their 
strong  Calvinistic  leanings;  though  many  of  them  were 
too  much  occupied  with  questions  of  doctrine,  and  with 
resistance  to  power  unjustly  exercised,  and  with  efforts 
for  reformation  of  morals  in  the  church,  to  give  dee^ 
attention  to  development  of  their  principles  in  church 
government.  Yet,  1572,  a  sort  of  presbytery  was  formed 
at  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  by  ministers  of  London  and  its 
neighborhood,  separating  from  the  Church*  of  England; 
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and  similar  movements  followed,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  hostility  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  among  the  Huguenot  exiles  after  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Day,  a  complete  Presb.  church  existed  1576-1625, 
confirmed  by  act  of  synods,  and  under  governmental 
permission  granted  to  the  exiles.  When  the  Westminster 
Assembly  met  1643,  the  Puritans  of  England  were  gen¬ 
erally  inclined  to  adopt  Presbyterianism  as  their  system 
of  church  govt,  though  some  still  preferred  a  modified 
Episcopacy,  and  a  drift  had  set  in  toward  the  principles 
of  Independency  or  Congregationalism.  The  Presbyte 
rians  were,  however,  numerically  the  strongest  party  in 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  though  the  Independents 
with  their  more  uncompromising  resistance  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  crown,  and  with  their — perhaps  more  English — 
allowance  of  individual  liberty,  soon  gained  the  ascend 
ency.  The  establishment  of  Presb.  govt,  in  the  Church  of 
England  was  voted  by  parliament  (the  Long  Parliament'' 
1647,  June  5;  but  it  was  never  really  established:  the 
influence  of  the  Independents  prevented  it.  London  and 
its  neighborhood  were,  meanwhile,  formed  into  ^presby¬ 
teries,  constituting  the  Provincial  Synod  of  London, 
which  continued  to  hold  regular  half-yearly  meetings  till 
1655,  the  meetings  of  presbyteries  being  continued  till  a 
later  date;  but  the  whole  Presb.  system  was  overturned 
by  Cromwell’s  Committee  of  Triers,  appointed  for  the 
examining  and  approving  of  all  persons  elected  or  nomi¬ 
nated  to  any  ecclesiastical  office.  Cromwell’s  policy  (he 
was  an  Independent)  aimed  at  universal  toleration  for  all 
forms  of  Protestantism,  and  opposed  the  establishment  of 
Church  judicatories  according  to  the  system  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  who  at  that  time  were  naturally  inclined 
to  deem  such  toleration  of  error  a  most  dangerous  principle 
and  line  of  action.  At  the  Restoration  the  Presb.  minis¬ 
ters  of  London  welcomed  Charles  II.  with  acclamation; 
and  for  a  time  the  Presbyterians  seemed  to  hold  in  their 
hands  the  actual  power  of  the  govt. ;  but  the  king  was  at 
heart  against  Presbyterianism:  he  temporized,  while  the 
bishops  refused  concessions  and  compromise.  The  Res¬ 
toration  was  followed  by  the  fruitless  Savoy  Conference 
(q.v.),  and  soon  afterward  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
which  came  into  force  1662,  Aug.  24;  and  on  that  day 
about  2,000  ministers  in  England  and  Wales  resigned  theii 
benefices,  or  submitted  to  be  ejected  from  them,  for  con¬ 
science’  sake.  The  first  Nonconformists  (q.v.)  were 
mostly  Presbyterians  of  the  Scotch  type;  but  a  small 
minority  of  Independents  among  them  prevented  the 
institution  of  a  regular  Presb.  system,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  Nonconformists  of  England  became 
in  general  practically  Congregational.  The  Presbyterians 
later  modified  their  views  in  the  direction  of  Independ¬ 
ency;  which  earlier  they  had  detested.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  18th  c.  a  doctrinal  change  set  in.  Antiuomian- 
ism  and  Arminianism  appeared  among  them,  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Socinianism  or  Unitarianism  to  such  extent,  that 
the  name  Pi'esbyterian  became  synonymous  in  England 
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with  Socinian  or  Unitarian;  old  endowments,  legacies  ot 
Presbyterians,  being  in  many  instances  held  and  used  by 
Unitarians.  These  new  tenets,  first  gaining  place  in  the 
presbyteries,  were  thus  enabled  to  command  the  churches. 
Meanwhile  there  existed  in  England  a  few  congregations 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  with  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  ‘  Secession  Church,’  now  the 
United  Presb.  Church.  The  number  of  such  afterward 
very  much  increased.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  (q.v.),  the  greater  number  of  the 
English  Presb.  churches  connected  with  the  Church  oi 
Scotland  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  the  Free  Church 
and  took  the  name  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  England.  An 
independent  synod  was  formed  1836.  In  1876  a  union, 
long  desired,  was  consummated  between  the  synod  more 
intimately  related  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  thf 
congregations  belonging  to  the  United  Presb.  The  nam6 
assumed  by  the  united  church  is  the  Presb.  Church  ot 
England,  At  the  time  of  the  union  the  Presb.  Church  h 
England  had  about  150  churches,  and  the  United  Presb. 
Church  more  than  100.  At  the  same  date,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  England  had  about  20  congregations.  In  1897 
the  Presb.  Church  in  England  reported  12  presbyteries 
and  301  congregations.  Among  their  ministers  are  some 
men  of  great  eminence  as  preachers. 

PRESBY  TE  RIAN  CHURCH  in  Ireland:  dating  from 
the  plantation  of  Ulster  by  Scottish  and  English  colonists 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  After  various  struggles,  a 
Presb.  church  was  founded  by  the  formation  of  a  presby¬ 
tery  at  Carrickfergus  1642.  The  Presb.  population  of 
Ulster  was  greatly  increased  by  immigration  from  Scot¬ 
land  about  the  middle  of  the  17tli  c.;  and  notwithstanding 
many  difficulties,  from  the  opposition  of  prelates  and  of  the 
civil  power,  the  church  continued  to  increase.  It  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  fact  that  the  Presb.  ministers  received  a  pension  from 
govt.,  under  Charles  II..  1672,  which  Regium  Donum  (q.v.), 
however,  was  not  regularly  paid  until  the  reign  of  William, 
when  it  was  augmented,  though  only  to  the  paltry  amount 
in  all  of  £1,200  a  year.  It  was  afterward  repeatedly  aug¬ 
mented,  till  it  reached  the  amount  of  £70  for  each  minis¬ 
ter.  A  seminary  for  education  of  ministers  was  erected  at 
Killaleagh ;  and  1710  the  synod  of  the  Presb.  Church 
resolved  to  institute  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the 
Irish  in  their  own  language.  During  this  period  of  its 
history,  the  Irish  Presb.  Church  experienced  the  utmost 
opposition  from  the  High  Church  party.  Afterward 
dissensions  sprang  up  within  it,  and  these  with  reference 
to  the  most  important  doctrines.  A  body  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  or. 
ganized  as  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim.  But  the  doctrine  oi 
the  Westminster  Confession  was  more  and  more  departed 
from  in  the  Irish  Presb.  Church  itself,  which  became  to  a 
large  extent  Arian  or  Unitarian.  In  1830  a  separation 
took  place  from  the  Arians,  who  then  formed  the 
Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster .  In  1840  a  union  was  made 
between  the  Irish  Presb.  ^Church  forming  the  Synod  of 
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Ulster,  and  the  Secession  Church  in  Ireland,  offshoot  of 
the  Scottish  Secession  Church,  which  then  reckoned  141 
congregations  in  n.  Ireland.  The  Irish  Presb.  Church 
now  consists  of  about  600  congregations.  It  has  much 
zeal  for  advancement  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland ;  also  it 
supports  a  very  successful  mission  in  Guzerat,  India. 
The  act  dis-establishing  the  Irish  Church  1869,  provided 
also  for  discontinuance  of  the  Regium  Donum  to  the 
Presbyterians,  with  reservation  of  annuities  for  life  to 
ministers  already  entitled  to  it;  and  further  gave  power 
for  commutation  of  annuities  for  a  capital  sum,  of  which 
advantage  has  been  largely  taken,  so  that  a  fund  has 
been  formed  for  paying  annuities  and  leaving  a  large 
surplus  as  nucleus  of  a  Sustentation  Fund  for  the  min¬ 
isters  in  time  to  come.  There  are  two  colleges — one 
purely  theological,  at  Belfast,  with  seven  professors;  Iho 
other,  at  Londonderry,  has  eight  professors  and  a  com¬ 
plete  curriculum.  The  colleges  were  empowered  1881 
jointly  to  grant  degrees  in  theology. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  in  the  United  States 
of  America:  a  body  dating  back  in  its  earliest  roots  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c.  It  is  not  known  when  the 
first  church  was  organized.  Francis  Makemie,  of  Irish 
family,  founded  a  church  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  1684. 
About  the  same  time  there  were  churches  on  Long  Island 
and  in  N.  J.,  known  either  as  Scotch  Independent  or  as 
Presbyterian.  The  first  presbytery  was  that  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  1705.  The  first  synod  was  organized  1717. 
There  was  some  controversy  in  regard  to  strict  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was 
finally  determined  by  the  Adopting  Act,  Synod  1729. 
Later,  about  1740,  the  Whitefield  revivals  and  the  minis¬ 
try  of  theTennents  gave  rise  to  a  New  Side  and  and  an  Old 
Side  party.  The  New  York  Presbytery  joined  the  New 
Side  and  the  Synod  of  New  York,  1745,  and  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Princeton  College,  were  the  result.  Thirteen 
years  subsequently,  1758,  the  two  sides  came  together, 
the  Old  Side  represented  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Presbyterians  were  the  earliest  and  staunchest 
friends  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  and  took  a 
foremost  part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  Scotch 
Irish  on  the  frontiers  in  Penn.,  Va.,  and  N.  C.  were 
the  first  to  advance  to  a  declaration  of  independence 
of  the  mother  country.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  the 
General  Assembly  was  constituted  (1788)  and  the 
standards  were  revised,  these  being  the  same  as  at 
present.  There  were  four  synods  :  of  N.  Y.  and  N.  J. ; 
of  Philadelphia;  of  Va.;  and  of  N.  and  S.  C.  The 
form  of  govt.,  since  modified  somewhat,  was  taken 
mostly  from  the  Scotch  Presb.  Church.  Before  the  end 
of  the  18th  c.,  differences  of  opinion  again  arose  in 
regard  to  practices  and  teachings  connected  with  re- 
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vivals,  this  time  in  the  west,  resulting  in  division  and 
the  formation  of  the  Cumberland  Presb.  Church.  The 
growth  of  the  Church  at  this  period  was  rapid,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  new  settlements  in  w.  N.  Y.,  Ohio,  and 
Ind.  Home  mission  work  was  fostered  by  co-operation 
with  the  Cong.  Church  in  the  Plan  of  Union,  adopted 
1802.  It  provided  for  the  orderly  organization  of 
churches  in  the  mission  field.  "  Cong,  churches  might 
settle  Presb.  ministers  as  pastors,  and  the  reverse.  If  a 
congregation  was  composed  of  both  Cong,  and  Presb. 
this  fact  should  be  no  obstacle  to  their  union  in  one 
church,  and  settling  a  minister;  and  that  such  church, 
though  not  presbyterially  organized,  should  have  a  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Presbytery.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
Cong,  ministers,  for  convenience  in  their  work,  connected 
themselves  with  presbytery  and  gradually  their  churches 
followed.  Through  this  co-operation  there  was  brought 
into  the  Presb.  Church  a  large  infusion  of  New  England 
religious  methods,  theology,  and  anti-slavery  doctrines 
It  was  claimed  also,  that  the  American  Home  Mission 
Soc.  discriminated  in  favor  of  New  Eng.  Cong.  All 
this  produced  dissatisfaction  and  growing  irritation  on 
the  part  of  the  more  conservative  presbyterians,  which 
ended  in  the  repeal  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  1836,  and 
in  1837  led  to  the  great  division  of  the  Church  into 
the  Old  and  New  School  branches.  The  Excision  Acts, 
passed  by  the  conservative  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
1836,  declared  the  synods  of  Western  Reserve,  Utica, 
Genesse,  and  Geneva  ‘  to  be  out  the  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Presb.  Church.’  This  action  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  another  General  Assembly,  commonly 
called  the  New  School  Assembly.  Both  bodies  grew 
rapidly,  anti-slavery  sentiments,  suppressed  in  the  Old 
School,  were  more  manifest  in  the  New  School.  This  led, 
1858,  to  a  division  in  the  latter  body  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  its  Southern  presbyteries,  which  organized  as 
the  United  Synod.  This  body  subsequently,  1864,  was 
merged  into  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Confederate 
States,  which  body  had  withdrawn  from  the  Northern 
Assembly,  Old  School,  on  account  of  its  ‘  War  Deliver¬ 
ances.’  The  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  Synods  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  general  spread  of  anti-slavery 
views  in  the  North,  and  closer  fellowship  between  the 
Old  School  and  New  School  bodies,  prepared  the  wav  for 
organic  union  between  them.  This  was  happily  consum¬ 
mated  in  1870.  In  the  reunited  Church  ( 1870 )  there  were 
4,238  ministers,  4,526  churches,  and  446,561  com'muni- 
cant  members.  This  united  body  is  the  subject  of  the 
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present  article.  The  period  between  1870-85  was  one 
of  rapid  expansion  in  Home  Mission  work,  especially 
in  the  West.  Foreign  Mission  work  was  also  prose¬ 
cuted  with  great  vigor.  During  this  same  period  the 
Church  revised  its  Book  of  Discipline  and  proposed 
measures  which  resulted  in  the  forming  the  Alliance 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the  World,  hold¬ 
ing  the  Presbyterian  System.  This  body  was  organized 
in  London,  1875,  lias  held  8  General  Councils,  has  more 
than  90  churches  connected  with  it,  located  in  5  con¬ 
tinents.  The  adherents  of  the  Reformed  Churches  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Alliance  number  25,000,000. 

A  reunion  of  the  northern  and  southern  organizations 
has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion  and  conference, 
especially  since  1876.  By  the  northern  assembly  the 
ground  had  been  taken  substantially  that  all  questions 
involving  religion  and  morals  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  church,  but  that  its  power  is  only  £  ministerial  and 
declarative 5  of  the  principles  of  Holy  Scripture  At 
the  centennial  anniversaries  of  the  two  bodies,  1888,  a 
committee  of  the  northern  assembly  reported  that  the 
southern  committee,  in  conference  with  them,  wished  to 
know  (1)  if  political  deliverances  were  favored — to 
which  there  was  reply  affirmatively,  so  far  as  a  former 
position  had  been  taken  in  the  very  language  of  the 
standards;  (2)  if  the  plan  of  separate  colored  churches 
at  the  South  was  approved;  (3)  how  far  the  church 
boards  were  under  control  of  the  General  Assembly; 
(4)  how  far  there  was  a  trace  of  the  Pelagianism  of 
1837.  The  answers  to  these  questions  were  supposed  to 
be  satisfactory;  but  the  southern  committee  at  the  same 
time  reported  to  its  own  body  that  the  obstacles  to 
union  had  not  been  removed.  In  1879  the  deliverance 
of  the  assembly  of  1835  that  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church 
cannot  be  recognized  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  that  its  baptisms  are  invalid,  was  negatived 
by  refusal  to  reaffirm  it.  In  1887  the  commission  of 
the  Prot.  Episc.  Church  having  transmitted  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Bishops  on  Christian  unity,  and 
expressed  a  disposition  to  join  in  fraternal  conference 
the  assembly  gave  its  cordial  assent.  In  1888  the  assem¬ 
bly  declined  to  commit  itself  in  favor  of  the  new  version 
of  the  Bible;  and  in  response  to  a  growing  demand  for 
some  modification  of  the  standards  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  a  revision  of  proof-texts  in  the 
standards,  and  to  suggest  any  other  desirable  changes. 

The  following  year,  1889,  it  was  decided  to  submit  to 
the  presbyteries  the  questions  whether  ( 1 )  they  desirpd 
a  revision  of  the  confession  of  faith,  and,  if  so  (2)  in 
what  respects  and  to  what  extent.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  assembly,  1890,  it  appeared  that  134  presbyteries 
had  answered  ‘  yes  ’  to  the  first  question,  and  68 
‘no;’  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
answers  and  to  formulate  and  submit  for  final  decision 
such  alterations  as  seem  desirable.  This  committee 
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made  its  final  report  to  the  assembly  in  Cortland,  Or., 
1892.  It  recommended  28  amendments  to  separate  sub* 
jects  in  the  confession  of  faith,  and  2  additional  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  Son  of  God  toward  all  men  and  on  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  report  failed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  presbyteries. 

In  1901  the  General  Assembly  voted  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  ( I. )  a  ‘  brief  statement  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  faith,  expressed  as  far  as  possible  in  untechnical 
terms.  The  said  statement  ...  to  be  prepared 
with  a  view  to  its  being  employed  to  give  information 
and  a  better  understanding  of  our  doctrinal  beliefs,  and 
not  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  a  substitute  for  or  an 
alternative  of  our  Confession  of  Faith.’  (II.)  ‘Amend¬ 
ments  (of  5  chapters  specified)  either  by  modification 
of  the  text  or  by  declaratory  statement  .  .  .  so  as 

more  clearly  to  express  the  mind  of  the  Church,  with 
additional  statements  concerning  the  love  of  God  for 
all  men,  missions,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  revision  shall  in  no  way  impair  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  system  of  doctrine  set  forth  in  our  Con¬ 
fession.’  The  committee,  after  2  years’  deliberation, 
reported,  recommending  amendments  to  Chapter  III.  on 
God’s  eternal  decrees,  Chapter  X.,  section  3,  Chapter 
XVI.,  section  7.  These  amendments  were  to  be  through 
declaratory  statements,  in  part.  Also  2  additional 
chapters,  one  entitled  ‘  Of  the  Holy  Spirit,’  the  other 
‘  Of  the  Son  of  God  and  Missions,’  were  reported.  Also 
the  important  ‘  Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed 
Faith.’  The  first  section  amended  (Chapter  III.)  :  on 
‘  God’s  eternal  decrees,’  contained  the  statement  that 
‘  some  men  and  angels  are  predestined  into  everlasting 
life,  and  others  fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death. 
The  new  statement  declares  that  salvation  is  freely 
offered  to  all  men,  and  that  God’s  eternal  decree  hinders 
no  man  from  accepting  the  offer.  The  amendment  of 
Chapter  X.,  section  3,  deals  with  the  statement,  ‘  elect 
infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  through  the  Spirit  who  worketh  when  and  where 
and  how  to  pleaseth.’  The  amendment  states  that  the 
language  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  that  any  who 
die  in  infancy  are  lost.  Section  7  of  Chapter  XVI. 
deals  with  the  clause  which  teaches  that  ‘  work  done  by 
unregenerated  man,  although  they  may  be  things  that 
God  commands  and  of  good  use  both  to  themselves  and 
others,  cannot  please  God  or  make  a  man  meet  to  receive 
grace  of  God.’  As  amended  the  passage  substitutes 
the  words  ‘  come  short  of  what  God  requires  ’  for 
‘  cannot  please  God.’  These  and  other  changes  were 
approved  by  more  than  200  of  the  237  presbyteries  and 
assured  the  adoption  of  the  revised  confession  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1903. 

In  1903  the  Assembly  took  the  following  action: 
‘  Whereas,  The  Presb.  Church  holds  Christian  fellowship 
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with  all  who  confess  and  obey  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
divine  Saviour  and  Lord,  and  acknowledges  the  duty  of 
all  churches  that  recognize  Him  as  the  only  head  of 
the  Church  Universal,  to  work  together  in  harmony 
and  love  for  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom  and  the  good 
of  the  world;  and  Whereas,  This  Assembly  earnestly 
desires  to  commend  and  promote  this  Christian  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  also  practically  to  advance  the  cause  of  church 
union  by  confederation,  and  when  possible,  by  consolida¬ 
tion  among  the  Churches  of  the  Reformed  Faith,  which 
are  most  nearly  akin  in  doctrine  and  organization; 
therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  7,  4 
ministers  and  3  elders,  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  co-operation,  confederation  and  consoli¬ 
dation  with  other  churches.”  This  committee  has  al¬ 
ready  had  conferences  with  other  bodies  which  look 
toward  consolidation,  but  to  it  especially  was  committed 
negotiations  with  reference  to  union  with  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presb.  Church.  This  union  was  happily  consum¬ 
mated  May,  190G,  at  which  time  the  Cumberland  body 
ceased  to  exist  and  became  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Reunited  Church.  At  this  time  the  Cumberland  Assem¬ 
bly  had  under  its  jurisdiction  17  synods,  114  presby¬ 
teries,  1,514  ministers,  121  licentiates,  185,212  communi¬ 
cants,  2,869  churches,  and  property  valued  at  $5,290,560. 
By  this  union  the  Presb.  Church  is  largely  extended  in 
the  south  and  southwest.  The  Reunited  Church,  1906, 
has  51  synods,  360  presbyteries,  1,111  candidates,  325 
licentiates,  9,362  ministers,  40,496  elders,  13,927  deacons, 
10,987  churches,  1,304,073  communicants.  There  were 
144,769  additions  to  the.  Church  (1906),  of  which 
89,326  were  on  profession  of  faith ;  Sunday  School 
members,  1,204,907.  The  total  contributions  for  ali 
purposes  during  the  year  were  $21,006,150.  Of  this 
amount  $1,712,134  were  for  home  missions;  foreign 
missions,  $1,086,980.  In  addition  to  the  boards  of 
home  and  foreign  missions  there  are  the  boards  of 
education,  publication  and  Sunday  School  work,  church 
erection,  ministerial  relief,  freedmen  and  the  college 
board.  The  Presb.  Church  has  been  specially  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  education,  demanding  for  her¬ 
self  an  educated  ministry.  The  following  theological 
seminaries  have  been  established  under  the  supervision 
of  the  General  Assembly:  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1812; 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1820;  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  1826;  Union  Seminary,  Va.,  1828;  Lome, 
Cincinnati,  1834;  Columbia,  S.  C.,  1828;  Danville,  now 
the  Seminary  of  Kentucky,  Louisville,  1853 ;  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  1859;  German  Tlieo 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Southwest,  Dubuque,  la.,  1852 , 
San  Francisco,  1871 ;  German  Theological  School,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  1869;  Union,  N.  Y.,  1836;  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity,  Theological  Department  (colored),  1871,  Biddle 
University,  Theological  Department,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
(colored),  1868;  Omaha  Theological  Seminary,  1891, 
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and  Cumberland  University,  Theological  Department, 
Lebanon,  Tenn.  Three  of  these,  Union,  N.  Y.,  Union, 
Va.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C.,  are  not  now  under  the  care 
of  the  Assembly.  The  colleges  in  connection  with  the 
Church  are  as  follows: 


Organized.  Colleges;  Location. 

1866  Albany  College . Albany,  Ore. 

1887  Alma  College . . . Alma,  Mich. 

1883  Bellevue  College . Bellevue,  Neb. 

1867  Biddle  University . . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

1867  Blackburn  University... . Carlinville,  Ill. 

1851  *Blairsville  College  . Blairsville,  Pa. 

1891  Buena  Vista  College . Storm  Lake,  la. 

1854  *Caldwell  College  . Danville,  Ky. 

1841  Carroll  College . Waukesha,  Wis. 

1819  Central  Univ.  of  Kentucky ...  Danville,  Ky. 

1881  Coe  College . Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

College  of  Emporia  . Emporia,  Kan. 

College  of  Idaho . Caldwell,  Idaho. 

’•'Elmira  College  . .  .  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Greeneville  &  Tusculum  Coll'. .  Tusculum,  Tenn. 

Grove  City  College . Grove  City,  Pa. 

Hanover  College . Hanover,  Ind. 

Hastings  College . Hastings,  Neb. 

Henry  Kendall  College . Muskogee,  I.  T. 

Highland  University . ...Highland,  Kan. 

Huron  College . Huron,  S.  D. 

Illinois  College . Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Lafayette  College . Easton,  Pa. 

Lake  Forest  College . ..Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Lenox  College . Hopkinton,  la. 

Lincoln  University . Oxford,  Pa. 

*Lindenwood  College  . St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Maeal-ester  College . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Maryville  College . Maryville,  Tenn. 

New  York  University . New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Occidental  College . Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

’•'Oxford  College  for  Women.  ..  Oxfoid,  O. 

Park  College  . Parkville,  Mo. 

Parsons  College . . Fairfield,  la. 

*Penna.  College  for  Women  . .  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Princeton  University . Princeton,  N.  J. 

University  of  Wooster. . Wooster,  O. 

Wabash  College . Cra  wfordsville,  Ind. 

Wash.  &  Jefferson  College - Washington,  Pa. 

Washington  College . Washington  Coll.,  Tenn. 

Western  College  for  Women.  ..  Oxford,  O. 

Westminster  College . Fulton,  Mo. 

Westminster  College . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Whitworth  College . Tacoma,  Wash. 

*Wilson  College  for  Women. . .  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


1883 

1891 

1855 

1794 

1884 
1833 
1882 
1894 
1857 
1898 
1832 

1832 
1857 

1856 
1854 
1831 

1885 
1  319 
1831 
1889 
1853 

1875 

1876 
1809 
1746 
1870 

1833 
1802 

1795 
1853 
1853 
1897 
1884 
1870 


In  addition  to  these  and  coming  through  reunion  with 
the  Cumberland  Church  are  the  following:  Lincoln 
University,  Decatur,  Ill.;  Missouri  Valley  College,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Mo.;  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.; 
Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  Tex.,  and  Waynesburg 
College,  Pa. 

The  membership  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  states  and  territories,  but  the  larger  portion  is 
contained  in  the  states  of  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  and  N.  J. 


’•'Women’s  Colleges. 
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The  synods  are  usually  defined  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
states  in  which  they  are  located.  The  General  Assembly 
which  meets  annually,  is  composed  of  representative;: 
from  the  presbyteries,  elders,  and  ministers  in  equal 
proportion.  The  foreign  mission  work  of  the  Church 
is  large  and  aggressive.  It  has  2,611  missionaries  in 
the  field  and  a  membership  of  63,449.  Most  of  these 
are  included  in  foreign  synods,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  th^ 
Church  to  establish  national  churches. 

The  various  denominations  into  which  Presbyterian 
ism  is  divided,  comprised  in  the  U.  S.  (1906)  2,134,453 
communicants;  12,207  ministers,  and  15,315  churches, 
value  of  church  property,  over  $100,000,000. — See  Pres¬ 
byterianism:  etc. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  in  the  United  States 
(popularly  known  as  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church)  :  an  ecclesiastical  body  differing  in  official  des¬ 
ignation  from  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  only 
by  the  omission  from  its  legal  title  of  the  words  of 
America. 

This  church  sprang  into  separate  organic  existence  in 
the  year  1861  as  the  result  of  serious  differences  in  the 
original  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  country  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  church  and  the  state,  and  as  to 
the  authority  of  church  courts  to  make  deliverances  on 
political  questions.  From  time  to  time,  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  preceding  the  Confederate  struggle, 
complications  had  arisen  out  of  efforts  to  secure  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  church  courts  on  slavery  and  other  subjects 
regarded  by  a  large  part  of  the  constituency  of  the 
church  as  purely  civil  questions,  and  therefore  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  state  and  not  to  the  church.  In  the  New 
School  branch,  these  divisive  measures  were  pressed  so 
vigorously  that  in  1857  twelve  presbyteries  withdrew 
from  that  body,  and  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  the  third 
Thursday  in  May,  1858,  organized  a  general  synod  under 
the  name  of  The  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  Old  School  branch — the  larger  and  stronger  of 
the  two — wiser  and  more  conservative  counsels  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  it  was  not  until  1861,  amid  the  convulsions 
of  the  great  civil  strife,  that  measures  were  successful 
introduced  into  the  Old  School  General  Assembly  which 
led  to  a  division  along  sectional  lines  and  a  separate 
organization. 

There  were  at  that  time,  within  the  territory  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  12  synods  of  the  Old  School 
church,  embracing  1,275  churches  and  96,550  communi¬ 
cants.  When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  Philadelphia 
in  1861,  the  memorable  ‘  Spring  Resolutions  ’  were 
introduced  by  Gardner  Spring,  d.d.,  of  New  York,  and 
passed  May  28,  which  declared  the  obligation  of  the 
church  to  ‘  strengthen,  uphold,  and  encourage  the 
Federal  government  in  its  effort  to  coerce  the  seceded 
states  into  submission.  The  purport  of  this  action 
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was,  in  the  language  of  Charles  Hodge,  d.d.,  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  other  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  the  Northern 
Church  who  protested  against  it,  ‘  to  decide  the  political 
question  to  what  government  the  allegiance  of  Presby 
terians  as  citizens  is  due,  and  to  make  that  decision  a 
condition  of  membership  in  the  church.’  The  practical 
effect  of  the  action  throughout  the  seceded  states  was 
to  put  every  Presbyterian  in  a  position  in  which  he 
must  either  be  disloyal  to  the  church  commanding  him 
to  uphold  the  Federal  government  in  its  policy  of 
coercion,  or  disloyal  to  that  civil  government  which, 
with  his  view  of  state  sovereignty,  he  believed  to  be 
‘  ordained  of  God.’ 

On  June  13,  only  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the 
General  Assembly’s  sessions,  the  Presbytery  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  renounced  connection  with  the  assembly.  This 
was  followed  by  similar  action  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
East  Alabama,  New  Orleans,  and  others.  A  convention 
of  the  seceding  presbyteries  was  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Aug.  15.  A  call  was  then  made  for  a  general  assembly 
to  convene  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  1861,  Dec.  4.  Commis¬ 
sioners  from  47  presbyteries,  representing  11  synods, 
were  enrolled.  The  General  Assembly  was  formally 
constituted,  B.  M.  Palmer,  d.d.,  of  New  Orleans,  being 
elected  moderator,  John  N.  Waddel,  d.d.,  of  Lagrange, 
Tenn.,  stated  clerk,  and  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  d.d.,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  permanent  clerk.  The  reports  of  1863 
give  a  total  of  705  ministers,  1,045  churches,  69,156 
communicants. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  church  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  statistics  for  1906  show  that  the  church  con¬ 
sists  of  13  synods,  83  presbyteries,  1,577  ministers, 
3,136  churches,  and  over  235,000  communicants.  Total 
contributions,  $2,845,398. 

In  accounting  for  this  very  large  growth,  there  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  the  following  accessions  to 
the  church  by  union  with  corporate  bodies.  The  United 
Synod  of  the  South,  already  referred  to,  was  received 
into  organic  union  in  1864  with  about  200  churches  and 
12,000  communicants,  part  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky 
in  1869,  with  about  150  churches  and  about  10,000  com¬ 
municants;  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  O.  S.,  in  1874,  with 
141  churches  and  8,000  communicants;  also  some 
smaller  bodies  that  brought  about  25  churches  and  1,000 
communicants  in  all. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  organized  church 
was  to  adopt  without  alteration  or  omission  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  church  from  which  it  had  withdrawn,  only 
substituting  the  term  ‘  Confederate  States  ’  for  ‘  United 
States,’  in  recognition  of  the  de  facto  government,  then 
exercising  authority  over  the  section  in  which  all  its 
presbyteries  were  located. 

A  second  important  act  was  that  of  addressing  a 
letter  to  all  the  churches  of  Christ  throughout  the 
world,  defining  the  position  of  the  church,  guarding 
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against  misconceptions  as  to  its  relations  to  slavery 
and  secession,  and  giving  the  reasons  for  its  separate 
organic  existence.  This  letter,  from  the  pen  of  J.  H. 
Thornwell,  d.d.,  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  masterly  state¬ 
ment  of  the  non-political  character  and  non-secular 
mission  of  the  church,  and  has  been  widely  commended 
for  its  candor  and  conservatism. 

As  to  its  internal  life,  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  has  always  been  conspicuously  a  missionary 
church.  One  of  the  leading  spirits  in  its  original 
organization  was  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  d.d.,  the  vener¬ 
able  missionary,  the  pioneer  of  Presbyterian  missions 
in  Africa.  He  was  made  sec.  of  foreign  missions;  and 
the  work  was  immediately  begun  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Southwest,  this  being  the  only  field  accessible  while 
the  blockade  of  Southern  ports  continued.  As  soon  as 
the  war  ended,  the  work  was  carried  abroad  to  Mexico, 
South  America,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 

In  the  work  of  home  evangelization,  this  church  lias 
also  accomplished  great  results  in  proportion  to  its 
means.  The  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  under 
its  care. 

This  church  is  in  the  forefront  in  the  work  on  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  at  present  six  schools  of  theology.  The 
oldest  of  these,  Union  Seminary  in  Va.,  founded  in 
1824,  at  Hampden  Sidney,  the  site  of  the  venerable  col 
lege  of  that  name,  had  in  1901  5  professors,  72  students, 
and  an  endowment  of  about  $300,000.  Columbia  Semi¬ 
nary,  S.  C.,  the  next  in  age,  had  4  professors,  23  stu¬ 
dents,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  endowment, 
$300,000.  Tuscaloosa  Institute,  for  training  colored 
ministers,  was  established  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  1877, 
the  lamented  C.  A.  Stillman,  d.d.,  having  levoted  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  to  untiring  efforts  for  its  up¬ 
building.  It  had  (1901)  2  professors  and  19  students. 
Its  endowment  is  merely  nominal,  its  support  being  by 
annual  contributions.  In  1885  the  Divinity  School  at 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  was  organized  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University.  It  had, 
in  1901,  5  professors  and  19  students.  The  Austin 
School  of  Theology,  Texas,  founded  1884,  has  2  pro¬ 
fessors,  10  students.  The  Louisville  Presbyterian  Theol. 
Seminary,  Ky.,  the  youngest,  organized  in  1893,  though 
only  in  its  tenth  year,  has  5  professors,  28  students, 
and  $120,000  endowment. 

The  following  colleges,  though  not  directly  under  ec¬ 
clesiastical  control,  are  Presbyterian  in  foundation, 
influence  and  patronage:  Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity  Lexington,  Va.;'  Hampden  Sidney  Coll.,  Prine 
Edward  co.,  Va. ;  Davidson  College,  Mecklenburg  co., 
N.  C. ;  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University, 
Clarksville,  Tenn.;  Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky.; 
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Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.;  Austin  College, 
Sherman,  Texas;  Arkansas  College,  Batesville,  Ark.; 
King  College,  Bristol,  Tenn. ;  South  Carolina  College, 
Clinton,  S.  C. ;  etc.  There  are  a  number  of  eleemosynary 
institutions,  including  the  Thornwell  Orphanage,  Clin¬ 
ton,  S.  C.;  the  Alabama  Orphanage,  Tuskegee,  Ala.; 
the  Presbyterian  Orphanage,  Anchorage,  Ky. ;  and, 
youngest  of  all,  the  Assembly’s  Home  and  School  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  where  the  children  of  missionaries 
are  cared  for  and  trained  by  the  church. 

The  inward  life  of  the  church  has  been  marked  not 
only  by  manifold  activity  and  healthful  growth,  but 
also  by  substantial  unity  of  doctrine,  and  harmony  of 
belief.  A  few  great  controversies,  which  agitated  the 
church  for  a  time,  are  happily  ended,  and  the  utmost 
harmony  exists. 

In  its  relations  to  other  churches,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  South,  has  maintained  steadfastly  the  position 
laid  down  in  its  ‘  Letter  to  the  Churches  ’  adopted  at 
its  first  general  assembly.  It  holds  fast  by  its  original 
position  as  to  the  nonsecular  character  of  the  church. 
The  declarations  of  the  war  period,  which  had  given 
offense,  having  been  withdrawn  or  modified  by  both 
northern  and  southern  churches,  fraternal  relations 
were  fully  established  in  1882,  and  the  two  bodies  are 
in  amicable  and  cordial  relations  with  each  other.  Ser¬ 
ious  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  organic  union,  arising 
not  only  out  of  different  views  as  to  the  true  sphere 
of  the  church,  but  also  out  of  questions  as  to  the 
organization  of  an  independent  colored  church,  as  to 
the  power  and  functions  of  church  boards,  and  other 
matters ;  but  that  the  day  of  alienation  and  bitterness 
is  happily  and  forever  gone,  none  but  prejudiced  ob¬ 
servers  will  deny.  See  Presbyterianism  :  etc. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  of  Scotland:  see 
Scotland,  Church  of:  Free  Church  of  Scotland: 
United  Presbyterian  Church:  etc. 

PRESBYTERIANISM:  system  of  government  of  the 
body  of  churches  by  presbyteries,  usually  in  an  ascending 
grade  of  ecclesiastical  judicatories;  also  of  government  of 
a  local  church  by  the  body  of  its  presbyters  or  elders.  It 
is  a  distinctively  representative  and  legislative  polity,  aim¬ 
ing  at  consolidation  of  all  churches  so  governed  through¬ 
out  a  nation  or  a  province — though  historically  no  more 
successful  in  such  unification  than  the  episcopal  or  the 
congregational  polities — the  latter  of  which  excludes  by 
its  nature  all  aim  at  a  unity  other  than  in  fellowship.  In 
all  existing  Presb.  churches  a  primary  element  istlie  repre¬ 
sentation  of  congregations  in  presbyteries,  etc.,  by  their 
delegated  elders ;  of  whom  the  ‘  minister,’  or  preaching 
elder,  is  always  one;  and  this  system  of  representation  is 
advocated  partly  on  the  general  ground  of  the  unity  of  the 
church,  partly  on  the  special  ground  of  the  example  of  tne 
church  in  the  apostolU  age  (Acts  xv. ).  The  affairs  of  a 
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particular  church  are  managed  by  a  court,  styled  in  Scot 
land  the  Kirk-session,  in  the  United  States  the  Session, 
consisting  of  the  minister,  or  ministers  if  there  are  more 
than  one,  and  the  other  elders,  the  minister  or  one  of  the 
ministers  presiding,  but  each  member  having  equal  power 
p,nd  vote.  From  the  decisions  of  this  court,  an  appeal  lies 
to  the  Presbytery,  which  is  usually  constituted  to  the 
ministers  of  a  certain  number  of  neighboring  churches 
and  one  ‘  ruling  elder  ’  from  each  church.  Further  appeals 
may  be  taken,  first  to  the  Synod,  embracing  several  pres¬ 
byteries;  then  to  the  General  Assembly ,  whose  jurisdiction 
is  usually  co-extensive  with  the  country,  and  which,  as  the 
highest  judicatory,  gives  final  decision.  In  the  United  States, 
a  synod  generally  comprises  the  presbyteries  of  a  state  or 
of  some  great  division  of  a  state;  but  in  respect  of  bodies 
above  the  presbytery  there  are  considerable  diversities  iu 
various  countries;  and  the  ‘supreme  ’  church  court,  whethei 
§ynod  or  General  Assembly,  is  variously  constituted  by 
direct  representation  of  each  congregation,  or  of  each  pres¬ 
bytery,  or  of  each  provincial  synod.  Such  diversities  are 
not  regarded  as  in  the  least  affecting  the  principle  of 
Presbyterianism. 

Presb.  churches  generally  recognize  an  order  of  Deacons 
(q.v.)  as  existing  in  the  church,  with  functions  relative  to 
only  its  secular  affairs;  but  in  many  Presb.  churches  this 
office  is  merged  in  that  of  the  elder,  and  all  its  functions  are 
exercised  by  the  session.  A  tendency  to  revive  the  dis¬ 
tinct  office  of  deacon  is  increasing  in  some  quarters. 

Some  Presbyterians  maintain  the  divine  right  of  presbytery, 
as  the  one  system  of  church  govt,  authorized  by  the 
Word  of  God;  others  maintain  only  that  Presbyterianism 
is  consistent  with  the  Word  of  God;  while  Presbyterians  iu 
general  maintain  that  the  Presb.  system,  whatever  its 
imperfections  as  existing  anywhere,  is,  of  all  systems  that 
have  ever  existed  in  the  church,  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  church  govt,  which  are  deducible  from  Script¬ 
ure,  and  the  safest  and  most  efficient  in  practical  working. 

Presbyterianism,  variously  modified,  is  the  form  of 
church  govt,  in  many  Prot.  churches,  but  is  most  perfectly 
developed  in  Scotland  and  the  United  States.  In  England 
it  is  not  strong;  though  on  the  revolution  in  the  17th  c. 
this  Scotch  system  was  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  ascend 
ant  in  England  also— soon  giving  place  to  the  English 
Independency,  now  Congregationalism.  The  consistorial 
system  of  the  continent  of  Europe  (see  Consistory)  cannot, 
in  any  of  its  modifications,  be  regarded  as  essentially 
Presbyterian,  though  iu  some  respects  it  approaches  to 
Presbyterianism;  as  developed  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
Reformed  Dutch  aud  German  churches,  it  is  essential 
Presbyterianism.  The  French  consistorial  system  is  more 
nearly  Presb.  than  the  German.  In  some  Presb.  churches 
Presbyterianism  is  modified  by  the  relations  of  the  church 
to  the  state.  At  the  General  Presb.  Council  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  (1880)  44  denominations  of  Presbyterians  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Europe,  and  elsewhere  were  represented. 

The  ‘Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
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World/  known  as  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  or  Pan-Pres¬ 
byterian  Council,  was  planned  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  New  York,  1873,  and  organized  by 
100  delegates  who  met  in  London  1875,  the  object  being 
to  promote  fellowship,  information,  missionary  work,  and 
reform,  and  to  counteract  infidelity  and  intolerance.  This 
organization  now  represents  nine  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  churches  in  the  United  States,  with  a^constit- 
uency  of  about  6,500,000;  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada,  with  a  constituency  of  about  600,000  an|j*  more 
than  80  ditferent  denominations  on  the  five  conpfcinenfs' 
other  than  North  America,  representing  a  constituency 
estimated  at  about  25,000,000.  See  Presbyter;  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  England;  Ireland;  Scotland; 
United  States;  etc. 


PRESCIENCE,  n.  pre'shi-ens  [F.  prescience,  prescience 
— from  L.  prcescien'tia,  knowledge  beforehand — from 
prcesciens,  knowing  beforehand — from  prce,  before;  scire , 
to  know]:  knowledge  of  events  before  they  take  place; 
foresight.  Pre'scient,  a.  -ent,  foreknowing;  prophetic. 

PRESCIND,  v.  pre-sind'  [F.  prescinder,  to  cut  off — 
from  L.  prce,  before;  scindo,  I  cut  off:  It.  prescindere] : 
in  meta.,  to  consider  by  a  separate  act  of  attention  or 
analysis.  Prescind'ing,  imp.  Prescind'ed,  pp. 

PRESCOTT,  pres'kot,  George  Bartlett:  American 
electrician:  b.  Kingston,  N.  H.,  1830,  Sept.  16;  d.  New 
York,  1894,  Jan.  18.  He  studied  electricity  and  teleg¬ 
raphy,  and  in  1858  became  superintendent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Telegraph  Company,  and  in  1866  accepted  the  same 
position  with  the  Western  Union  Company.  He  was  elec¬ 
trician  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company 
in  1873-80.  He  discovered  the  electrical  origin  of  aurora 
borealis  in  1852,  invented  several  improvements  in  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  instruments,  was  engaged  with 
Edison  in  the  invention  of  the  duplex  and  the  quadruplex 
telegraph,  and  introduced  in  this  country  the  European 
system  of  despatching  messages  through  pneumatic  tubes. 
He  published  History,  Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Telegraph  (1860);  The  Speaking  Telephone  (1878)  ; 
Bell’s  Electric  Speaking  Telephone  (1884);  The  Electric 
Telephone  (1890);  etc. 

PRESCOTT,  Oliver,  m.d.:  soldier:  1731,  Apr.  27 
1804  Nov.  17;  b.  Groton,  Mass.:  brother  of  William 
Prescott.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  1750,  practiced  medi¬ 
cine,  and  was  active  in  the  colonial  militia.  Prior  to  the 
revolutionary  war  he  attained  the  rank  eol<mel  of 
militia;  1776  was  appointed  brigadier-general  for  Middle 
sex  county  and  member  of  the  war  board;  1778  became 
major-general;  and  1786  was  engaged  in  suppressing 
Shay’s  Rebellion  (q.v.).  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
supreme  executive  council  of  Massachusetts  1777,  and 
was  a  judge  of  probate  for  Middlesex  county  from  1779 
till  his  death,  benefactor  of  Groton  Academy,  and  fellow 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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PRESCOTT,  Richard:  1725-1788,  Oct.;  b.  England: 
soldier  He  reached  the  rank  of  col.  1772  while  serving 
With  the  British  army  in  Germany;  accompanied  his  regt 
to  Canada,  1773;  surrendered  to  the  American  army  after 
its  occupation  of  Montreal  1775,  Nov.  17;  was  exchanged 
for  Gen.  Sullivan  1776;  and  commanded  the  British  forces 
in  R.  I,  till  again  captured  by  the  Americans  1777.  July 
10.  Soon  afterward  he  was  exchanged  for  Gen.  Charles 
Lee,  and  commanded  in  R.  I.  till  the  evacuation  of  New¬ 
port  1779,  Oct.  25.  He  was  promoted  maj.gen.  1777,  Aug., 
and  lieut.gen.  1782,  Nov.  While  commanding  in  R.  I 
he  treated  American  prisoners  with  extreme  brutality. 

PRES  COTT,  Robert:  1725-1816,  Dec.  21;  b.  Lan- 
cash  ire,.  England:  soldier.  He  entered  the  British  army 
at  an  early  age,  served  in  the  American  campaigns  against 
Rochefort  1757,  Louisburg  1758,  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga  1759;  accompanied  Gen.  Wolfe  to  Quebec;  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Martinique  1761,  and  the  battbs  of 
Long  Island  1776,  and  Brandywine  1777.  In  1778  he  ac¬ 
companied  the  expedition  against  the  French  W.  Indies; 
1793  became  lieut.gen.;  1794  captured  the  islands  of 
Barbadoes  and  Guadaloupe;  1796  was  appointed  gclr.  of 
Lower  Canada;  1798  promoted  gen.;  and  1799  recalled. 

PRES'COTT,  William:  soldier:  1726.  Feb.  20-1795, 
Oct.  13;  b.  Groton,  Mass. ;  bro.  of  Gen.  Oliver  P.  lie  in¬ 
herited  a  large  estate  in  Peppered,  Mass.;  was  an'/fflcet 
of  the  provincial  army  in  the  expeditions  against  Cape 
Breton  1754  and  Acadia  1756;  declined  a  commission  in  the 
Brit,  regular  army  after  the  war;  engaged  in  farming  on 
his  estate;  and  1774  \yas  appointed  col.  of  the  i.egt.  of 
militiamen.  1775,  Apr.  19,  he  marched  to  Lexington  under 
orders  to  intercept  the  expedition  sent  by  Gen.  Gage  from 
Boston  to  destroy  the  American  milit.  stores  at  Concord 
and  to  capture  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.  On 
reaching  Lexington  and  learning  of  the  fight  with  the 
British  and  their  retreat,  he  hastened  to  Cambridge  and 
with  his  men  entered  the  provincial  army.  June  16  follow¬ 
ing,  he  marched  with  1,000  men  to  Charlestown  under 
orders  to  occupy  Buuker’s  Hill,  which  the  British  intended 
fortifying  on  the  18th.  His  judgment  decided  in  favor 
of  Breed’s  Hill  as  being  more  suitable,  and  there  he  erected 
a  redoubt  and  breastworks  during  the  night.  In  the  fight 
with  the  British  the  following  day,  P.  commanded  the 
Americans,  as  Washington,  the  newly- appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  had  not  reached  Boston.  He  resigned 
1777,  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Saraloga  campaign,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature  several  terms. 

PRES'COTT,  William  Hickltng,  ll.d:  historian:  1796, 
May  4 — 1859,  Jan.  27;  b.  Salem,  Mass. ;  son  of  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  statesman,  and  graudson  of  Col.^William  P., 
officer  of  the  revolution.  He  entered  Harvard  College 
1811,  and  graduated  1814.  During  his  college  course  he 
had  one  eye  blinded  by  a  piece  of  bread  playfully  thrown 
by  a  fellow-student,  and  his  studies  so  affected  the  other, 
that  he  was  sent  abroad  for  his  health,  and  travelled  in 
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England,  France,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to  America, 
he  married,  and  abandoned  the  study  of  law  for  literature. 
In  1819  he  determined  to  give  ten  years  to  study,  and  the 
succeeding  ten  to  composition.  He  contributed,  however, 
several  papers  to  the  North  American  Review  (collected  in 
his  Miscellanies).  In  1825  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Spanish  literature,  and  selected  materials  for  his  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  his 
sight  failed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  reader  who  knew  no 
Spanish,  he  went  through  the  seven  quarto  vols.  of  Mariana’s 
History.  After  ten  years  of  painful  labor,  his  work  was 
ready  for  the  press,  and  a  few  copies  struck  off  for  his 
friends,  whose  warm  approval  secured  its  publication  1887 
(3  vols.  8vo,  Boston  and  London).  It  met  immediate 
success,  and  was  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  and 
German.  He  next  gave  six  years  to  the  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico  (3  vols.  1843,  London  and  New  York) 
and  four  years  to  the  Conquest  of  Peru  (2  vols.  1847).  These 
careful,  elaborate,  and  charmingly  written  works  made  for 
him  a  high  reputation.  He  was  chosen  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Institute;  and,  on  .his  visit  to  Europe  1850, 
he  was  received  with  high  distinction.  In  1855  he  pub. 
lislied  two  vols.  of  his  History  of  Philip  II,  and  the  third 
vol.  1858,  but  left  it  unfinished.  He  died  at  Boston.  P. 
was  an  elegant  scholar  and  writer,  a  man  of  a  cheerful 
humor  and  affectionate  character.  He  walked  five  m.  regu¬ 
larly  every  day,  composing  as  he  walked.  He  assigned 
five  hours  to  literary  labor,  two  hours  to  novel-reading,  for 
the  refreshment  of  his  mind.  He  gave  one-tenth  of  his 
ample  income  in  charity,  and  divided  his  time  between  his 
winter  mansion  in  Boston,  a  summer  residence  at  Nahant, 
and  a  farmhouse  where  he  spent  the  autumn.  In  his  large 
library,  with  the  light  carefully  regulated  for  his  imperfect 
vision,  be  wrote  with  a  stylus  each  day  what  he  had  com¬ 
posed,  which  was  then  copied,  read  over,  and  carefully 
corrected.  His  life,  by  George  Ticknor,  was  published  1864. 

PRESCRIBE,  v.  pre-skrW  [L .  prcescribere,  to  command, 
to  prescribe — from  pros,  before;  scribo,  I  write:  Sp.  pre¬ 
scribe,  to  prescribe] :  to  set  or  lay  down  for  direction  or 
guidance;  to  give  authoritatively  as  a  rule  of  conduct;  to 
appoint;  to  order:  to  give  law;  to  claim  by  prescription;  in 
med. ,  to  order  as  a  remedy  to  be  used  by  a  patient.  Pre¬ 
scribing,  imp.  Prescribed',  pp.  -skribd' .  Prescrib'er, 
n.  -er,  one  who  prescribes.  Prescript,  n.  pre'skript  [.L. 
prce ,  before;  scriptus,  written]:  direction;  precept.  Pre¬ 
scription,  n.  pre-skrip' shun  [F. — L.]:  act  of  directing  by 
rules:  in  med.,  the  direction  of  remedies  for  a  disease,  and 
the  method  of  using  them;  the  thing  prescribed;  a  recipe 
(see  below):  custom  continued  until  it  has  the  force  of  law ; 
a  right  acquired  by  immemorial  or  long  use  (see  below). 
Prescript  ive,  a.  - iv ,  acquired  by  immemorial  use  and 
enjoyment;  pleading  the  authority  of  custom.  Prescript- 
ible,  a.  - i-bl  [F.]:  that  may  be  prescribed  for  Pre- 
scrtpt'ibility,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  the  quality  of  being  prescript* 
fble. — Syn.  of  ‘prescribe’:  to  dictate;  command;  order; 
appoint;  ordain;  institute;  establish;  laydown;  direct 
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PRESCRIPTION,  in  Law:  effect  of  tne  personal  use 
or  possession  of  a  certain  tiling  through  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  in  causing  a  legal  title  or  right  in  that  thing  to 
vest  in  such  user  or  possessor.  This  mode  of  acquiring 
legal  right  becomes  effectual  only  in  lack  of  vindication 
by  some  other  person  of  such  rights  by  putting  in  force 
his  legal  remedies.  In  England,  and  in  the  United  States, 
prescription  is  of  limited  application,  to  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  and  confined  to  a  class  of  rights  relating 
to  lands;  e.g.,  rights  of  way,  of  water-course,  of  fishing, 
shooting,  etc.;  in  Scotland,  it  is  a  general  term,  applicable 
to  all  legal  rights  and  to  real  property. 

Prescription  in  the  United  States  is  thus  a  mode  of 
acquiring  a  legal  right,  incident  to  land,  by  the  force 
merely  of  having  claimed  and  exercised  it,  without  dis¬ 
pute,  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  The  limit  of  time 
varies  in  different  states,  but  mostly  is  fixed  at  20  years. 
Thus,  if  a  neighboring  owner  has  for  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  without  interruption,  actually  used  or  had  a 
right  of  common,  such  as  way,  pasture,  fishery,  shooting, 
etc.,  over  another’s  lands,  he  will  be  entitled  to  it  as  a 
legal  right  ever  afterward,  unless  in  certain  exceptional 
cases;  and  if  he  has  held  it  for  a  certain  longer  period, 
his  title  ever  after  cannot  be  disputed.  So,  if  a  person 
whose  house  adjoins  another’s  lands,  and  whose  windows 
open  on  such  land,  has  used  or  had  the  light  coming  to 
these  windows  for  the  requisite  period,  he  can  ever  there¬ 
after  prevent  his  neighbor  from  building  on  his  land,  and 
thereby  darkening  such  lights. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  Medical  Practice:  direction  or 
recipe,  usually  written,  given  by  a  physician  or  surgeon 
to  a  druggist  for  preparation  of  a  medicinal  substance 
suitable  to  a  special  case.  In  prescribing,  the  medical 
practitioner  may  order  either  an  officinal  or  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  compound.  Officinal  compounds  (or  preparations, 
as  they  are  frequently  termed)  are  those  for  which 
formulae  are  introduced  into  the  national  pharmacopoeias, 
and  are  therefore  supposed  to  be  always  at  hand  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  dispensing  chemist  (e.g.,  Mistura  Ferri 
Composita,  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhw  Compositus,  Confectio 
Aromatica,  etc.);  while  extemporaneous  compounds  are 
those  devised  on  the  instant  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  a 
case  of  disease. 

The  five  objects  which  the  physician  should  have  in  view 
in  an  extemporaneous  formula  or  prescription  are  said  to 
be:  1.  To  promote  the  action  of  the  principal  medicine 
of  a  formula.  2.  To  correct  the  operation  of  the  basis. 
3.  To  obtain  the  joint  operation  of  two  or  more  medicines 
which  act  in  totally  different  ways.  4.  To  obtain  a  new 
and  active  remedy  not  afforded  by  any  single  substance. 
5.  To  select  an  eligible  form. 

The  first  object,  may  be  attained  (a)  by  combining  dif¬ 
ferent  preparations  of  the  same  substance,  e.g.,  tincture 
of  senna  with  infusion  of  senna,  or  ( b )  by  combining 
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different  substances  of  a  similar  action,  e.g.,  opium  witn 
hyoscyamus  or  conium;  or  sulphate  of  magnesium  with 
the  preparations  of  senna;  or  quinine  with  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  iron.  The  second  object  may  be  obtained  in 
various  ways:  thus,  the  addition  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus 
to  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  renders  the  purga¬ 
tive  action  of  the  latter  much  less  griping,  though  not 
less  efficacious;  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  renders  that  purgative 
salt  less  liable  to  gripe,  and  less  unpleasant  on  the 
stomach;  and  extract  of  elaterium,  if  given  in  hot  brandy 
and  water,  while  not  losing  its  power  as  a  hydragogue 
cathartic,  does  not  cause  the  depression  of  the  vital 
powers,  which  it  often  brings  if  given  alone.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  third  object,  the  operation  of  purgatives  and  of 
diuretics  may  be  referred  to.  If  a  purgative  be  admin¬ 
istered,  which  acts  mainly  in  increasing  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines,  their  contents  will  be  urged  for¬ 
ward  and  evacuated,  but  the  operation  will  be  slow  and 
difficult,  and  probably  be  accompanied  with  griping;  but 
if  with  this  medicine  be  combined  one  which  acts  by 
increasing  the  flow  of  fluids  into  the  intestine,  the  purga¬ 
tive  action  will  be  increased  and  quickened,  and  griping 
will  be  avoided.  The  fourth  object  is  attained  usually  by 
chemical  decomposition.  By  prescribing  a  mixture  of 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
is  obtained  an  extemporaneous  formation  of  biniodide  of 
mercury.  Black  wash  (see  Liniment)  owes  its  active 
ingredient  to  decomposition  of  calomel  by  lime-water. 
In  some  cases,  where  no  chemical  action  is  apparent  or 
probable,  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  drugs  seems  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  physiological  effect  of  each  ingredient;  e.g-, 
Dover’s  powder  contains  as  its  active  ingredients  ipecacu¬ 
anha  and  opium,  yet  in  well-regulated  doses  it  exhibits 
neither  the  nauseating  properties  of  the  former,  nor  the 
narcotic  influence  of  the  latter.  The  fifth  object,  the 
selection  of  the  most  eligible  form  of  the  remedy,  re¬ 
quires  the  physician  to  determine  whether  he  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  his  remedy  in  the  form  of  pill,  powder,  or  mix¬ 
ture;  whether  he  shall  administer  it  as  an  injection  into 
the  lower  bowel;  whether  the  patient  shall  (in  certain 
cases)  inhale  it;  etc.  As  a  general  rule,  there  should  be 
accommodation  of  the  form  and  flavor  of  remedies  pro¬ 
vided  their  virtues  are  not  sacrificed — to  the  taste  of  the 
patient,  who  usually  prefers  pills  to  draughts  or  powders. 
The  unpleasant  taste  of  many  medicines  which  must  be 
given  in  the  fluid  form  may  often  be  obviated  by  the 
prescription.  Castor  oil  and  cod-liver  oil  are  most  easily 
taken  on  the  surface  of  orange  wine,  or  water  containing 
a  bitter  tincture,  care  being  taken  to  moisten  with  water 
the  edge  or  rim  of  the  glass  at  the  part  applied  to  the 
mouth  The  taste  of  solution  of  potash  and  of  lime-water 
is  best  covered  with  milk;  and  the  disagreeable  flavor  of 
senna  is  said  to  be  concealed  if  its  infusion  is  made  with 
strong  tea. 
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It  is  the  custom  to  write  prescriptions  in  Latin,  to 
abbreviate  well-known  words,  to  use  symbols  for  weights 
and  measures,  and  to  commence  each  prescription  with  the 
symbol  B,  which  signifies  Recipe,  take.  For  illustration, 
the  following  is  a  prescription  for  a  tonic  draught: 

(Name  of  Patient.) 


Infus.  Calumbae,  f.  3  ix 

Tinct.  Calumbae,  f.Z  i 

Acid.  Sulph.  Dilut.,  mx 

Syrup.  Aurant.,  f.  3  iss 


M.  Fiat  Haustus  ter  quotidie  sumendus. 

Date  (in  Latin.)  ( Initials  or  name  of  prescriber.) 

At  the  present  day  the  directions  and  the  date  are 
written  in  English  as  a  rule,  and  the  quantities  are  often 
expressed  according  to  the  decimal  system  rather  than  in 
apothecaries’  weights. 

PRESENT,  a.  present  [F.  present — from  L.  preesens 
or  preesen'tem,  in  sight  or  at  hand;  preesentdre,  to  show: 
It.  presente ]:  being  in  a  certain  place;  being  in  sight  or 
at  hand;  not  absent;  under  consideration,  as  the  present 
question;  being  in  company;  not  past  or  future;  favor¬ 
ably  attentive;  hot  absent  of  mind;  attentive:  N.  that 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  presence  of;  that  which  is  given 
or  presented;  a  gift:  V.  pre-zenV ,  to  set  or  place  in  the 
presence  of;  to  introduce  to  a  superior;  to  exhibit  to 
view;  to  give  to  formally  and  ceremoniously;  to  favor 
wTith  a  gift;  to  exhibit;  to  lay  before,  as  a  memorial;  to 
lay  before  for  inquiry;  to  appoint  to  a  church  living;  to 
point  or  direct,  as  a. gun  before  discharging  it.  Presents, 
n.  plu.  by  the  writings  or  documents  now  present  or 
referred  to,  as  ‘know  all  men  by  these  presents’  Pre¬ 
senting,  imp.  Presented,  pp.  Presenter,  n.  -er,  one 
who  presents.  Presentable,  a.  -d-bl  [F.]:  that  may  be 
presented;  suitable  for  exhibition;  properly  prepared  for 
introduction  to  another,  or  into  society.  Presence,  n. 
pros' ens  [F. — L.]:  the  state  of  being  present;  approach 
face  to  face;  the  opposite  of  absence;  the  situation  with¬ 
in  sight  or  call;  neighborhood,  without  the  intervention  of 
anything  that  forbids  intercourse;  state  of  being  in  the 
view  of  a  superior;  air;  mien;  demeanor;  in  OE.,  the 
chamber  in  which  a  king  or  prince  shows  himself  to  his 
subjects.  Pres'ently,  ad.  -It,  soon;  without  delay;  be¬ 
fore  long.  Presentment,  n.  -ment,  act  of  presenting; 
appearance  to  the  view;  the  form  of  laying  a  matter 
before  a  court  for  examination;  formal  statement  of  an 
offense,  made  by  a  grand  jury  of  their  own  knowledge; 
statement  by  churchwardens  to  the  ordinary  of  the  state 
of  the  parish.  Presentment,  with  reference  to  a  bill  of 
exchange,  is  the  formal  demand  made  by  the  creditor  on 
the  debtor  who  is  primarily  liable,  calling  on  him  to 
accept  the  bill  or  to  pay  it.  If  the  bill  is  not  paid,  then 
notice  of  dishonor  must  be  sent  to  the  other  parties  sec¬ 
ondarily  liable,  who  are  then  bound  (see  Bill  of  Ex- 
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change).  Presentation,  n.  prez'en-ta'shun  [F. — L.]:  act 
of  presenting;  exhibition;  right  or  act  of  presenting,  as 
to  a  benefice  or  school  (see  below):  Adj.  presented,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting,  as  a  copy  of  a  book  by  its 
author.  Present'ative,  a.  -a-tiv,  that  has  the  right  of 
presentation,  or  that  admits  of  it;  in  meta.,  capable  of 
being  directly  known  by,  or  presented  to,  the  mind; 
intuitive.  Presentee,  u.  prez'en-te',  one  who  is  presented 
to  a  benefice.  The  present  time,  now  existing.  At 
present,  now.  To  present  arms,  to  hold  their  rifles  out 
in  a  position  parallel  to  their  bodies,  as  if  delivering 
them  up,  being  a  token  of  respect  paid  by  soldiers. 
Presence-chamber,  the  room  in  which  a  great  personage 
receives  company.  Presence  of  mind,  quickness  at  ex¬ 
pedients;  a  calm  and  collected  state  of  mind,  which 
enables  a  person  to  speak  or  act  in  the  midst  of  unex¬ 
pected  difficulties  without  disorder  or  embarrassment. 
Syn.  of  ‘present,  n/:  a  gift;  donation;  benefaction; 
endowment. 

PRESENT A'TION:  act  by  which  a  patron  of  a  living 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  appointed  a  min¬ 
ister;  so  called  because  the  presentee  had  to  be  presented 
to  the  presbytery  for  inquiry  into  his  qualifications,  and< 
for  induction  if  these  were  satisfactory.  If  the  patron 
failed  to  present  within  six  months,  the  right  then  de¬ 
volved  on  the  presbytery.  When  a  presentee  was  objected 
to  by  the  major  part  of  the  congregation,  whether  with 
or  without  reason,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  for¬ 
merly  claimed  the  right  to  declare  that  he  should  not  be 
inducted  or  entitled  to  the  benefice.  This  declaration  was 
contained  in  an  act  of  assembly,  dated  1835,  called  the 
Veto  Act.  But  after  much  litigation,  it  was  decided  by 
the  courts  of  law  that  such  Veto  Act  was  ultra  vires  and 
void;  and  this  decision  led  to  a  secession  of  many  min¬ 
isters  and  people  from  the  Established  Church,  and  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  dissenting  church,  called  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  (q.v.).  It  was  then  settled  by  law 
that  it  was  the  presbytery,  not  the  congregation,  who 
were  to  consider  all  objections  to  the  presentee,  mere 
dislike  on  the  part  of  the  people  not  being  a  ground  of 
rejection.  In  1874,  however,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  by  which  patronage  was  abolished,  and  the  right 
of  choosing  a  minister  transferred  to  the  congregation. 
See  Patronage. 

PRESENTATION,  in  Psychology:  the  term  signifies 
an  object  of  consciousness  as  partially  perceived  or 
known.  Thus  an  apple  affords  one  presentation  when 
seen,  i.e.,  its  roundness  and  redness,  another  when  tasted, 
another  when  touched,  etc.  Strictly  speaking,  only  per¬ 
ceptual  knowledge  should  be  included,  and  this  is  a  com¬ 
mon  usage,  as  distinguished  from  ‘representation/  But 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  division  between 
the  two  leads  to  a  broader  meaning  which  includes 
memories,  ideas,  etc.,  i.e.,  all  cognitive  mental  states. 
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The  peculiar  significance  of  the  term  is,  then,  any  object 
as  it  appears  to  consciousness ,  in  a  way  limited  by  the 
power  and  purpose  of  concentrating  attention. 

PRESENTATIONS!:  there  are  two  important  tech¬ 
nical  meanings  of  this  term  in  contemporary  philosophy. 
The  first  is  the  theory  that  objects  of  knowledge  are 
always  primarily  states  of  consciousness  or  ‘presenta¬ 
tions.’  Thus  one’s  knowledge  of  historical  facts  is  said 
to  mean  simply  his  knowledge  of  his  own  ideas  about 
those  facts;  or,  perception  of  a  chair  signifies  perception 
of  one’s  chair-consciousness.  The  mind  is  regarded  as 
incapable,  by  its  very  nature,  of  making  a  leap  to  the 
real  nature  of  -external  things,  and  accordingly  is  limited 
to  the  cognition  of  its  own  states  and  processes.  ‘Repre- 
sentationism’  is  a  better  name  for  this  conception,  since 
knowledge  is  supposed  to  extend  only  to  the  mental 
representatives  of  things.  There  is,  indeed,  an  older  use 
of  ‘presentationism,’  which  implies  that  the  mind  actually 
has  the  very  power  which  the  above  theory  denies  it.  But 
recent  usage  is  as  indicated. 

The  second  meaning  of  the  term  is  the  theory  that  feel¬ 
ing  and  will  can  become  objects  for  psychological .  study 
only  by  being  ‘presented’  as  sensations,  ideas,  etc.,  i.e.,  as 
cognitive  elements.  Thus  our  psychological  knowledge  of 
feelings  is  said  to  be  our  consciousness  of  muscular 
extensions  and  contractions,  of  changes  of  blood  supply, 
etc.  Feelings  become  deseribable  only  when  resolved  into 
such  presentative  elements,  themselves  intrinsically  feel- 
ingless.  So  also  with  the  will,  which  is  held  to  be  an 
object  of  scientific  consideration  only  as  it  is  resolved 
into  expectation,  a  sense  of  muscular  activity,  and  the 
like.  This  theory  is  usually  held  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
view,  according  to  which  will  is  known  or  ‘appreciated’  as 
the  fundamental  reality,  but  cannot  be  discussed  or  com¬ 
municated  scientifically  except  through  translation  of  it 
into  presentative  terms. 

PRESENTIMENT,  n.  pr  e-sen' ti-ment  fF.  pressenti- 
ment,  presentiment,  foreboding — from  L.  prce,  before; 
sentio,  1  discern  or  perceive  by  the  senses:  It.  presenti- 
mento ]:  previous  apprehension  of  something  about  to 
come — generally  of  something  unpleasant  or  distressing; 
a  foreboding. 

PRESENTMENT:  in  law,  is  properly  speaking  the 
notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of  any  offence,  from  their 
own  knowledge  or  observation,  without  any  bill  of  indict¬ 
ment  being  laid  before  them  at  the  suit  of  the  crown;  as 
the  presentment  of  a  nuisance,  a  libel,  or  the  like,  upon 
which  the  officer  of  the  court  must  afterward  frame  an 
indictment  before  the  party  presented  can  be  put  to 
answer  it.  The  term  is  also  used  to  include  inquisitions 
of  office,  and  indictments  by  a  grand  jury;  or  to  express 
the  formal  notice  taken  in  copyhold  courts  of  the  deaths 
of  tenants,  surrenders  and  admittances  taken  out  of  court, 
and  similar  circumstances. 
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PRESERVE,  v.  'pre-zero'  [It.  pi'eservare;  F.  preserver , 
to  preserve,  to  keep — from  L.  prceservdre — from  pm,  before, 
servo,  I  save,  I  deliver]:  to  keep  or  save  from  injury  or 
destruction;  to  keep  from  decay  or  in  a  sound  state;  to 
secure;  to  defend;  to  maintain,  as  appearances;  to  boil  with 
sugar  to  keep  from  decay:  N.  a  fruit  or  vegetable  boiled 
with  sugar,  to  keep  it  from  decay,  and  to  render  it  pleasant 
to  the  taste  (see  below);  a  place  set  apart  for  the  shelter  and 
protection  of  game  intended  for  sport.  Preserv  ing,  imp. : 
Adj.  keeping  safe  from  injury  or  decay;  defending  from 
evil.  Preserved',  pp.  -zervd' :  Adj.  kept  from  injury  or 
decay.  Preserv'able,  a.  • zerv'd-bl ,  capable  of  being 
preserved.  Preserver,  n.  -er,  one  who  preserves;  one 
who  keeps  from  ruin,  or  delivers  from  some  impending 
danger;  a  deliverer;  a  savior.  Life  preserver,  appa¬ 
ratus,  usually  attached  under  the  arms,  intended  as  pro¬ 
tection  against  drowning;  a  weapon  for  defense,  specifically 
a  bludgeon.  Preservation,  n.  prez  er-vd' shiin,  the  act  of 
preserving  or  keeping  safe;  the  state  of  being  preserved. 
Preservative,  a.  pre-zerv'd-tiv,  or  Preserv  atory,  a. 
-ter -l,  that  has  the  power  or  quality  of  preserving.  Pre¬ 
serv'  ative,  n.  that  which  prevents  injury  or  decay. — 
Syn.  of  ‘  preserve,  v.’:  to  keep;  hold;  save;  secure;  sustain; 
uphold;  spare;  defend;  guard;  protect;  shield. 

PRESERVES-PRESERVED  PROVISIONS:  terms 
comprehending  a  great  variety  of  food,  kept  by  various 
modes  from  decay.  Preserves  denote  generally  fruits  pre 
served  with  sugar  or  brandy:  and  preserved  provisions 
such  articles  of  animal  or  vegetable  food  as  are  used 
ordinarily,  but  which  are  preserved  by  any  means  for 
convenience  of  carriage,  and  for  use  beyond  the  time 
of  their  remaining  uninjured  by  ordinary  keeping.  Fruits 
intended  for  confectionery  are  preserved  in  four  different 
ways:  (1)  In  the  form  of  jam,  in  which  the  fruit  is  simply 
boiled  with  from  one-half  to  equal  its  weight  of  sugar:  by 
this  method  the  fruit  becomes  broken,  and  the  juice  set 
free;  but  all  is  preserved,  as  the  latter  forms  a  thick  syrup 
with  the  sugar.  Such  preserves  can  be  kept,  if  well  made, 
for  several  years,  but  are  best  if  used  during  the  first  winter. 
(2)  By  preserving  only  the  juice,  which,  when  carefully 
strained  from  the  solid  portions  of  the  fruit,  and  boiled 
with  a  third  or  half  its  weight  of  refined  sugar,  constitutes 
the  fruit- jellies  of  the  cooks  and  confectioners.  (3)  By 
candying,  which  consists  in  taking  fruits  whole  or  in  pieces, 
and  boiling  them  in  a  clear  syrup  previously  prepared:  thus 
they  absorb  the  syrup,  and  are  then  dried  by  a  gentle  heat, 
which  causes  the  sugar  of  the  syrup  to  crystallize  on  the 
surface  and  through  the  substance  of  the  preserved  fruits, 
which  retain  their  form,  and  much  of  their  color.  (4)  By 
carefully  stewing  fruits  in  a  weak  syrup  of  refined  sugar 
and  water,  so  that  they  are  rendered  soft,  but  not  broken. 
They  are  then  transferred,  with  the  syrup,  to  jars  with  well- 
prepared  covers,  to  prevent  evaporation;  and  pale  brandy, 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  syrup,  is  added.  As  a  rule,  only 
stone-fruits,  such  as  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries,  are  pre¬ 
served  in  this  way.  Several  fruits  aud  vegetables,  e.g., 
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olives,  cucumbers,  cabbage,  etc.,  are  preserved  for  food  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  salt  and  water  poured  in  hot;  others, 
in  vinegar:  see  Pickles. 

But  the  most  approved  methods  of  preserving  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  for  food  nearly  as  in  the  fresh  state, 
is  either  to  desiccate  them,  or  to  seal  them  in  air-tight  cases 
The  desiccating  process  introduced  in  Paris  1852  is  applied 
chiefly  to  vegetables,,  and  to  a  few  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as 
apples  and  pears,  which  have  but  little  juice.  This  method 
removes  all  moisture  from  the  vegetables,  by  drying  either 
in  a  vacuum  or  by  aid  of  heated  air,  which  reduces  their 
bulk  more  than  one-half.  They  are  then  compressed  under 
powerful  presses,  which,  besides  rendering  them  easily  port¬ 
able,  also  makes  them  less  liable  to  absorb  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  as  they  are  very  absorbent.  Both  the  color 
and  distinctive  flavor  of  the  vegetables  are  completely  pre¬ 
served,  and  mere  soaking  in  water  restores  them  nearly  to 
their  original  substance.  This  process  enables  ships  to 
carry  vegetable  provisions  on  the  longest  voyage. 

Preservation  of  food  in  air-tight  cases  is  now  applied  on 
a  vast  scale.  The  methods  are  various.  By  one  of  the 
earliest — Wartheimer’s  three  patents,  1839-41— the  pro¬ 
visions  of  whatever  kind  are  put  into  metal  cases,  and 
closely  packed,  and  the  interstices  filled  in  with  water  or 
other  appropriate  liquid,  such  as  gravy  in  the  case  of  flesh- 
food.  The  lids  are  then  soldered  oh  very  securely;  two 
small  perforations  are  made  in  each  lid,  and  the  cases  are 
set  in  a  water-bath,  in  which  muriate  of  lime  is  dissolved, 
and  heat  is  applied  until  the  whole  boils,  and  the  air  is 
expelled  through  the  small  openings  in  the  lids  of  the  cases. 
When  this  is  complete,  the  small  holes  are  quickly  sol¬ 
dered  over,  and  the  tins  are  removed  from  the  bath.  The 
muriate  of  lime  is  used  because  its  solution  can  easily  be 
maintained  at  270°  to  280°  F.,  without  material  evaporation. 
Preparation  of  tinned  salmon  for  export  to  Europe  has 
become  a  very  important  industry  on  the  Columbia  river 
and  rivers  of  the  British  Pacific  coast.  American  oysters 
are  largely  exported  to  England.  From  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  much  tinned  meat  is  sent  to  Europe. 

The  chemist  Liebig  suggested  the  manufacture  of  a 
concentrated  extract  of  meat:  and  this  is  now  made  exten¬ 
sively,  chiefly  for  invalids,  and  for  quickly  making  soups. 
Only  the  lean  or  muscular  part  is  used,  and  this  is  boiled 
until  all  but  the  fibrin  is  dissolved  out;  the  liquid  is  then 
concentrated  until  it  is  brought  to  a  thick  paste,  in  which 
state  it  is  easily  preserved.  There  has  been  much  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  nourishing  properties,  not  only  of 
Liebig’s,  but  of  all  meat  extracts;  but  those  physiologists 
who  have  least  to  say  in  their  favor,  do  not  deny  that  they 
have  some  useful  properties  as  food,  and  their  use  is  de¬ 
cidedly  on  the  increase.  The  Liebig  Extract  of  Meat  Com¬ 
pany  is  said  to  have  slaughtered  (1872)  150,000  cattle. 

A  few  years  ago,  Prof.  Redwood  patented  a  method  of 
preserving  fresh  meat  by  a  coating  of  paraffin;  but  this  sub¬ 
stance.  from  its  brittleness,  is  apt  to  crack,  and  is  not  re¬ 
ported  as  now  in  use.  _r 
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PRESIDENT  of  tks  United  States:  chief  executive 
magistrate  of  the  United  States,  under  the  constitution 
framed  1787  and  adopted  1789.  He  represents  the  national 
sovereignty  of  the  Union,  which  in  a  more  restricted 
form  was  earlier  represented  by  the  presidents  of  con¬ 
gress,  of  whom  there  were  18  (1774,  Sep.  5 — 1789,  Mar.  3). 
The  office  of  P.  was  created  by  art.  II.  of  the  constitution, 
supplemented  by  the  12th  amendment.  An  act  of  con- 
gress  1792,  and  another  1845,  modified  the  method  of  elec¬ 
tion,  which  is  by  electors  appointed  by  each  state,  as  its 
legislature  may  direct,  and  equal  in  number  to  the  number 
respectively  of  each  state’s  representatives  and  senators  in 
congress.  The  P.  must  be  a  natural  born  citizen,  1 4  years  resi- 
dent  in  the  United  States,  and  not  less  than  35  years  of  age. 
He  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  with  a  vice-P.  chosen 
for  the  same  term,  and  enters  on  his  office  the  next  4th  of 
March,  with  this  oath:  ‘  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm), 
that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  P.  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro¬ 
tect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.’ 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy;  and  of 
state  militia  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
power  to  make  treaties,  with  the  advice  and  consent,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  of  the  senate;  and  to  nominate,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  ambassadors,  ministers, 
consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appointed  under  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  required  by  law;  except  that  congress  may  by 
law  give  to  the  heads  of  depts.,  or  to  the  courts,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  inferior  officers.  In  the  case  of  vacancies 
happening  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  the  P.  may  fill 
them  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  senate's  next  session.  The  P.  may  require,  from 
the  heads  of  executive  depts.,  opinions  in  writing  on  any 
subject  under  their  care;  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give 
information,  and  recommendations,  to  congress,  on  matters 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  Union;  he  may  call  one  or  both 
houses  of  congress  to  meet  in  special  session ;  if  the  two 
houses  disagree  about  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may 
adjourn  them;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  ministers;  shall  take  care  that  the  U.  S.  laws  be  faith¬ 
fully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States;  and  he  may  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offenses  against  the  United  States  except  in  cases  of  im¬ 
peachment.  In  relation  with  the  legislature  power  vested 
in  congress,  art.  I.,  sec.  7,  of  the  constitution  requires 
that,  for  the  full  passage  of  any  bill,  order,  resolution,  or 
vote,  requiring  the  concurrence  of  both  houses,  such  bill, 
order,  etc.,  shall  be  sent  to  the  P.  for  his  signature  it  he  ap¬ 
prove  it,  or  for  his  objections  if  he  disapprove  it;  but  shall 
become  law  without  his  signature  if  he  fails  to  take  action 
within  ten  days;  and  shall  become  law  in  spite  of  his  objec¬ 
tions  if  the  two  houses,  on  reconsideration,  shall  again  pass 
the  bill,  or  order,  etc.,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  with  a  record 
on  the  journal  of  each  house  of  the  names  of  those  voting 
for  or  against.  The  return  of  any  bill,  or  order,  etc.,  must 
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be  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  .P.’s  state¬ 
ment  of  objections  is  called  a  veto,  though  it  is  a  check 
only,  and  not  an  absolute  veto.  The  salary  of  the  P.  has 
been  $25,000  ( 1789-1873) ,  $50,000  (1873-1909) ,  and  since 
1909  $75,000.  In  common  with  all  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States,  the  P.  and  vice-P.  may  be  removed  by 
impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Prior  to  1886  the  only  provision  for  a  succession  to  the 
offices  of  P.  and  vice-P.  was  that  contained  in  sections 
146-150  of  the  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes ,  which  declared  that 
in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of 
the  P.  and  vice-P.,  their  duties  should  devolve  on  the  pres. 
pro  tem.  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house.  A 
bill  was  adopted  in  the  senate  1885,  Dec.  i7,  and  in 
the  house  1886,  Jan.  15,  which  repealed  the  above  provi¬ 
sion  and  declared  that  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resig¬ 
nation,  or  inability  of  both  the  P.  and  the  vice-P. ,  the  sec. 
of  state  should  act  as  P.  until  the  disability  of  the  P.  or 
vice-P.  should  be  removed  or  a  P.  elected.  Should  there 
be  no  sec.  of  state,  then  the  sec.  of  the  treas.  would  act; 
and  under  a  similar  emergency  the  succession  would  ex¬ 
tend  in  order  to  the  sec.  of  war,  atty.gen.,  postmaster- 
gen.,  sec.  of  the  navy,  and  sec.  of  the  interior;  provided 
such  officers  had  been  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate  to  their  respective  offices,  and  were  eligible  to 
the  office  of  P.  under  the  constitution. 
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of.  The  following  tables  give  the  popular  and  electoral 
vote  for  each  candidate  from  1789  to  1892.  Previous  to 
1804  each  elector  voted  for  two  candidates,  of  whom  the 
one  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  was  declared 
P.,  and  the  one  receiving  the  next  largest  vice-P.  In 
consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  12th  amendment  to  the 
constitution  in  1803,  the  electors  voted  separately  thereaf¬ 
ter  for  P.  and  vice-P.  Previous  to  1824  in  most  of 
the  states  there  was  no  popular  voting  for  electors,  who 
were  named  by  the  respective  legislatures.  For  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  nominating  and  the  rise  of  political  parties,  see  Con¬ 
ventions,  National  Political,  and  Political  Parties. 

The  letters  following  the  name  of  the  candidate  in  the 
following  tables  indicate  the  party  as  follows: 


A.  American. 

C.  U.  Constitutional  Union. 

D.  ’  Democratic. 

F.  Federal. 

F.  S  Free  Soil. 

G.  Greenback. 

G.  L,  Greenback  Labor. 

I.  D.  Independent  Democrat. 


Lib.  Liberty. 

Nat.  R.  National  Republican. 
O.  Opposition. 

Peo.  Peoples  or  Populists. 
Proh.  Prohibition. 

R.  Republican. 

Union  L.  Union  Labor. 

W,  Whig. 
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*  In  1789  there  were  2  vacancies  in  the  electoral  vote  of  Maryland,  also  2 
in  Virginia.  %  New  York  had  adopted  the  constitution,  but  had 
passed  no  election  law;  entitled  to  8  votes.  §  North  Carolina  (entitled  to 

7  votes)  and  Rhode  Island  (3  votes)  had  not  adopted  the  constitution 
)  There  were  2  vacancies  in  the  vote  of  Maryland  and  1  in  Vermont  in  1792. 
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*  There  having  been  a  tie  vote,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the  house  of 
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representatives.  A  choice  was  made  on  the  36th  ballot,  which  was  as 
follows:  .Jefferson— Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Virginia,  10  states; 
Burr— Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  4 
states;  Blank— Delaware  and  South  Carolina,  Estates.  _ 


States. 

1804. 

1808. 

1812. 

1816. 

1820. 

:  !  Thos.  Jefferson,  R. 

:  !  Chas.  0.  Pinckney,  F. 

:  !  James  Madison,  R. 

George  Clinton,  R. 
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*  Vacancies  in  the  electoral  college  were  as  follows:  1808,  1  from  Ken- 
tucky;  1812,  1  from  Ohio;  1816,  1  from  Delaware  and  3  from  Maryland;  1820, 
1  each  from  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 

Note.  —In  the  elections  from  1804  to  the  present  time  the  electors  voted 
separately  for  vice-pres.,  and  the  total  vote  is  given  below  for  each  candi¬ 
date: 

1804— Geo.  Clinton,  R.,  162;  Rufus  King,  F.,  14. 

1808— George  Clinton,  It.,  113;  Rufus  King,  F.,  47;  John  Langdon,  R.,  9; 

James  Madison,  R.,  3;  James  Monroe,  R.,  3;  vacancy  1. 

1812— Elbridge  Gerry,  R,  131;  Jared  Ingersoll,  F.,  86;  vacancy  1. 

1816— D.  D.  Tompkins,  R.,  183;  John  E.  Howard,  F.,  22;  James  Ross,  F.,  5; 

John  Marshall,  F.,  4;  Robert  G.  Harper,  F.,  3;  vacancies  4. 

1820— D.  I).  Tompkins,  R„  218;  Richard  Stockton,  F.,  8;  Daniel  Rodney, 
_ F.,  4 ;  Robert  G.  Harper,  F„  1;  Richard  Rush,  nat.  rep.,  1;  vacancies  3. 
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8 

20,922 

24,134 

8 

New  .1  ersev . 

10,985 

8 

9,110 

1,196 

2l]951 

23]  764 

8 

New  York . 

t 

1 

t 

26 

t 

5 

+ 

4 

140]  763 

20 

135,413 

16 

North  Carolina..  . 

20  415 

15 

15,621 

37,857 

15 

13,918 

Ob  i  o 

18]  457 

12,280 

19.255 

16 

67,597 

16 

63,396 

Pennsylvania .  . . 

36,100 

28 

5,440 

4,206 

,  , 

1,609 

101,652 

28 

50,848 

,  , 

TfhndA  Island 

2,145 

4 

200 

821 

2,754 

4 

£irmtVi  ( ^avnli  11a 

f 

•  • 

11 

t 

11 

20,197 

11 

216 

312 

44,293 

11 

2,240 

Vprmn.if .  .  .  . 

t 

r- 

* 

8,350 

25;  363 

*7 

Virginia. . . 

2,861 

•• 

3,189 

8,489 

24 

416 

•• 

26,752 

24 

12.101 

Totals . 

153,544 

99 

108.740 

81 

16,618 

41 

47.126 

37 

647,276 

178 

508,074 

83 

*  No  candidate  having  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  college,  the 
choice  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives  A  choice  was  made  on 
the  first  ballot,  which  was  as  follows:  Adams— Conn..  111.,  Ky.,  La.,  Me., 
Md.,  Mass.,  Mo.,  N.  H.,  N.  Y.,  O.,  R.  I.,  and  Vt.,  13  states;  Jackson— Ala., 
Ind.,  Miss.,  N.  J.,  Penn.,  S.  C..  and  Tenn.,  7  states;  Crawford— Del.,  Ga.,  N.  C., 
and  Va  ,  4  states. 

The  total  electoral  vote  for  vice-president  was: 

1824— John  C.  Calhoun,  R.,  182;  Nathan  Sanford,  coalition,  30;  Nathaniel 
Macon,  R.,  24;  Andrew  Jackson,  R.,  13;  Martin  Van  Buren,  R.,  9; 
Henry  Clay,  R.,  2,  vacancy  1.  , 

Igog—Jolm  C.  Calhoun,  D.,  171;  Richard  Rush,  nat.  rep.,  83;  William  Smith, 
D..  7. 

t  Electors  cho6  \n  by  the  legislature.  _ __ _ 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


1832.  * - - 1836.  t 


States. 

Jackson, 

D. 

Clay, 
Nat.  R. 

Van 

Buren, 

D. 

Harrison, 

W. 

H.  L. 

White. 

W. 

• 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Alabama . 

§ 

7 

20,506 

7 

15.612 

Arkansas . 

2,400 

3 

1,238 

t 

Connecticut . 

11.269 

17,755 

8 

19,291 

8 

18.749 

Delaware . 

4,110 

4,276 

3 

4.153 

4,733 

3 

Georgia  . 

20 ’7'50 

11 

22,104 

24.876 

it 

Illinois . 

14,147 

5 

5,429 

17,275 

5 

14,292 

Indiana . 

31,552 

9 

15.472 

32,478 

41.281 

9 

Kentucky . 

36,247 

43,396 

15 

33.025 

86,687 

15 

.  ;i 

Louisiana . 

4^049 

5 

2,528 

3,653 

5 

3,383 

Maine . 

10 

27,204 

22.990 

10 

15.239 

Maryland . . 

19.156 

3 

19J60 

5 

22.168 

25,ar>2 

10 

Massachusetts . 

14.545 

33,003 

14 

34.474 

Michigan . 

7,332 

3 

4,045 

Mississippi . 

5,919 

4 

9,97'9 

4 

0,688 

Missouri . 

5,192 

4 

10,995 

4 

7,337 

New  Hampshire . 

25.486 

1 

lo.oio 

18,722 

6,228 

, 

New  Jersey . 

8 

23.393 

25,592 

26.137 

8 

New  York . 

168.497 

42 

154.896 

166,815 

42 

138,543 

North  Carolina . 

21,862 

15 

4,563 

26.910 

15 

23,626 

Ohio . 

81,246 

21 

76.539 

96,948 

105.404 

21 

Pennsylvania . . 

90,983 

30 

56.716 

91,475 

30 

87.111 

Rhode  Island . . 

2,126 

2,810 

4 

2,964 

4 

2,710 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

28,740 

15 

1.436 

26,129 

36,168 

15 

Vermont . . . 

7.870 

11,152 

!  14.039 

20.996 

Virginia . , . , . 

23 

11,451 

30,261 

23 

. 

23.468 

* 

Totals . 

687.502 

219 

530, 189 

49 

762.678 

170 

548.007 

73 

145.396 

9 

—  1840. - v - 1844. - 


States. 

Harrison, 

W. 

Van  Buren. 
D. 

Birney. 

Lib. 

I  Polk, 

D. 

Clay 

W. 

Birney, 

Lib. 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Ala . 

28,471 

33,991 

7 

37,740 

9 

26,084 

Ark . 

5,160 

6,766 

3 

. 

9,546 

3 

5,504 

Conn . 

31.601 

8 

25,296 

174 

29,841 

32.832 

6 

1,943 

Del . 

5,967 

3 

4,874 

#  . 

.... 

•  •  1 

5,996 

•  .  . 

6.278 

3 

Ga . 

40.261 

11 

31,921 

# 

44,177 

10 

42.100 

Ill . 

45,537 

47,476 

5 

149 

57,920 

9 

45.528 

3,570 

Ind . 

65,302 

9 

51,604 

.  . 

.... 

70.181 

12 

67.867 

2,106 

Ky . 

58.489 

15 

32.616 

51.988 

61,255 

12 

La . 

11,296 

5 

7,616 

13,782 

6 

13,083 

Me . 

46.612 

10 

46.201 

,  . 

ioi 

,  , 

45.719 

9 

34.378 

4,836 

Md . 

33,528 

10 

28,752 

.  . 

•  •  •  • 

,  , 

32.676 

. . . 

35,984 

8 

Mass . 

72,874 

14 

51,944 

,  . 

1,621 

,  . 

52,846 

67.418 

12 

10,860 

Mich . 

22,933 

3 

21,131 

,  . 

321 

27,759 

5 

24.337 

3,632 

Miss . 

19,518 

4 

16,995 

25,126 

6 

19,206 

Mo . 

22,972 

29.760 

4 

^  ^  1 

41,369 

31.251 

N.  H . 

26,163 

•  •  • 

32.761 

>• 

4 

126 

•  •  1 

27,160 

6 

17,866 

4,161 

N.  J . 

33,351 

8 

31,034 

,  , 

69 

.. 

37,495 

38.318 

7 

131 

N.  Y . 

225,817 

42 

212,527 

.  . 

2,808 

•  • 

237,588 

36 

232,482 

15,812 

N.  C . 

46.376 

15 

33,782 

,  . 

•  •  •  • 

39,287 

43.232 

ii 

0 . 

148,157 

21 

124,782 

.  . 

903 

149,117 

155,057 

23 

8,050 

Penn . 

144,021 

30 

148,672 

•  , 

343 

,  , 

167,535 

26 

161,203 

3,138 

R.  I . 

5,278 

4 

3,301 

•  . 

42 

,  , 

4,867 

... 

7,322 

4 

107 

S.  C . 

t 

11 

\ 

9 

Tenn . 

60,391 

15 

48,289 

•  *  •  • 

,  , 

59,917 

60,030 

13 

Vt . 

32,440 

7 

18,018 

.  . 

319 

#  . 

18,041 

... 

26.770 

6 

3,9541 

Va . 

42,501 

... 

43.893 

23 

.... 

•• 

49,570 

17 

43.677 

. 

. 

Totals. . 

1.275.016 

234 

1.129.002 

60 

7.069 

1 .337.243 

170 

1.299.06' 

105 

62.300 

*  Yt.'s  7  electoral  votes  to  William  Wirt,  anti-mason;  K.  (.Vs  n  elector .  . 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 


rotes  to  John  Floyd,  D. 

t  Mass.'s  14  electoral  votes  and  42.247  popular  to  Webster,  W  ,  S.  C.’s  11 
electoial  votes  to  W.  P.  Mangum,  W 
$  Elect*;. a  chosen  by  legislature. 

§  No  opposition. 

The  total  vote  for  vice-president  was; 

1832— Martin  V  an  Buren,  D.,  189;  John  Seargeant,  nat  rep  .  49;  Henry  Lee, 
D  .  11;  Amos  Ellmaker,  anti-mason,  7;  William  Wilkins,  D.,30;  va 
cancies  2. 

183G— R.  M.  Johnson,  D.,  147;  Francis  Granger,  W  ,77:  JohnrTyler.  W.,  47: 
William  Smith.  W..  23. 

No  candidate  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  elec 
toral  college,  the  senate  elected  R.  M.  Johnson  vice-president,  who 
received  33  votes.  Francis  Granger  received  10. 

1840.—  John  Tyler.  W.,  234;  It.  M.  Johnson.  D.,  48;  L.  W  Tazewell.  I)  ,  11; 

James  K.  Polk,  1).,  1;  Francis  Lemoyne.  lib.,  0. 

1844.— George  M.  Dallas,  D.,  170;  T.  Frelinghuysen,  W..  105;  Thomas  Mor 
ris,  lib.,  0. 


1848. - - - v - 1852. 


States. 

Taylor, 

W. 

Cass, 

D. 

Van 

Buren, 

F.  S. 

Pierce, 

D. 

Scott, 

W. 

J.  P. 
Ilale. 
F.  S. 

Pop.  | 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Pop. 

El 

Pop.  | 

Ala. . .  - 

30  -482 1 

31,363 

9 

26,881 

9 

15,038 

Ark  -  -  -  - 

7  588 

.  .  . 

9,300 

3 

12,179 

4 

7,404 

Cal.  .. 

40,626 

4 

35,407 

100 

Conn... 

30,  .3  11 

0 

27,046 

5,005 

.‘43,249 

6 

30,357 

3.100, 

Del ... . 

6,421 

3 

5.898 

•  •  • 

80 

6,318 

3 

6,293 

.  . 

62 

Fla 

3  llti 

3 

1,847 

4,318 

3 

2,875 

Ga 

47  544 

10 

44,802 

34,705 

10 

16.660 

) 

Ill . 

53,047 

50,300 

9 

15,774 

80,597 

11 

64,934 

.  . 

9.966i 

Ind  . .  . 

69,907 

74,745 

12 

8,100 

95.340 

13 

80,901 

.  . 

6,929 

Iowa  . . 

11.084 

•  •  • 

12,093 

4 

1,126 

17,763 

4 

15.856 

.  . 

1,604 

Kv 

67,141 

12 

49,720 

53,806 

57,068 

12 

*v  J . 

La 

18  217 

6 

15,370 

18,647 

6 

17,255 

Me  .... 

35J  25 

39.880 

9 

12,096 

41,609 

8 

32,543 

.  . 

8.030 

Md . 

37,702 

8,  34.528 

•  •  • 

125 

40,020 

8 

35,066 

.  , 

54 

Mass. . . 

61.070 

12 

35,281 

... 

38,058 

44,569 

•  •  . 

52,683 

13 

28.023 

Mich... 

23,940 

30,687 

5 

10,389 

41,842 

6 

33,859 

,  . 

7,237 

25  922 

26,537 

6 

. 

26.876 

i 

17,548 

itfn 

32  671 

40,077 

r* 

38,353 

9 

29,984 

N.  H... 

1L781 

27,763 

6 

7,560 

29,997 

5 

16,147 

,  . 

6.695 

N.  J..  . 

40.015 

r* 

i 

36,f01 

•  •  • 

829 

44,305 

7 

38,556 

.  . 

350 ! 

N.  Y.  .. 

218,603 

36 

114,318 

... 

120,510 

262,083 

35 

234,882 

•  . 

25,329 

N.  C.... 

43,550 

11 

34,869 

... 

. 

39,744 

10 

39,058 

•  . 

. 

Ohio. . . 

1:38,360 

154.775 

23 

35,354 

169,220 

23 

152,526 

.  . 

31,682 

Penn. . . 

‘85,513 

26 

171,176 

... 

11,263 

198.568 

27 

179.174 

8,525 

R.  I..  .. 

6.779 

4 

3,646 

... 

730 

8.735 

4 

7,626 

•  . 

644 

•4  C 

% 

9 

8 

13 

58  419 

57,018 

58.898 

12 

X  CUIl  •  • 

4  509 

10  668 

4 

13,552 

4 

4.995 

vt . 

23022 

~ 

10,948 

13,837 

13,044 

22,173 

5 

8,621 

Va..... 

45,124 

46,580 

17 

9 

73,858 

15 

58,572 

•  , 

. 

Wis.... 

13. 74) 

... 

15.001 

4 

10,418 

33,658 

5 

22,240 

8.814 

Totals 

1.360.099 

1031. 220.541 

127 

291 .263 1 . . 

1.601.480  254 

1.380.578  42 

155.825 

The  candidates  and  total  electoral  vote  for  vice-president  were: 

1848.- Mi  I  laid  Fillmore,  W.,  1C3;  Win.  O.  Butler,  !>.,  127;  Charles  F.  Adams 
F.  S..  0.  . 

i852.  Wm  R.  King,  D.,  254;  Wn>.  A.  Graham,  W.,  42;  George  W.  Julian, 

F.  S..  0.  .  ,  .  ,  . 

t  Electors  chosen  by  the  legislature. _ 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


1856- - 


States. 

Buchanan, 

D. 

Fremont, 

R. 

Fillmore, 

A. 

Pop. 

El. 

Pop. 

El. 

Pop. 

El. 

46,739 

21,910 

53,365 

9 

4 

4 

28,552 

10,787 

36,165 

2,615 

6,175 

4,833 

42,228 

37,444 

22,386 

9,180 

67,416 

20,709 

3,325 

47,460 

... 

20,691 

•  •  • 

•  .  • 

34,995 

•  •  • 

42,715 

6 

. . . 

8,004 

6,358 

3 

3 

308 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

56,578 

105,348 

10 

11 

96,189 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

118,670 

13 

94,375 

.  ,  . 

•  •  • 

36,170 

•  •  • 

43,954 

4 

•  •  • 

74,642 

22,164 

39,080 

12 

6 

314 

. . . 

. . . 

67,379 

8 

‘*8 

39,115 

•  •  • 

281 

•  .  . 

39,240 

•  •  • 

108,190 

13 

19,626 

.  .  . 

52,136 

. . . 

71,762 

6 

1,660 

•  •  * 

Mississippi . 

35,446 

58,164 

7 

9 

24,iy5 

48,524 

*  *  * 

32,789 

•  •  • 

38,345 

5 

422 

... 

46,943 

7 

28,338 

.  .  . 

24,115 

... 

195,878 

•  •  • 

276,007 

3b 

124, 6Q4 
36,886 

. . . 

48,246 

10 

. 

•  • . 

.  .  . 

170,874 

•  •  . 

187,497 

23 

28. 126 
82i  175 

. . . 

230,710 

27 

147,510 

•  •  . 

.  .  • 

6,680 

’*8 

12 

11,467 

4 

1,675 

South  Carolina . 

J 

73,638 

66,178 

•  •  • 

31,169 

4 

15,639 

•  •  • 

10,569 

•  •  • 

39,561 

5 

545 

... 

89,706 

15 

291 

•  .  . 

60,310 

. . . 

Wisconsin .  - . . 

52,843 

... 

66,090 

5 

579 

1,838,169 

174 

1.341,264 

114 

874,534 

8 

The  candidates  and  total  electoral  vote  for  vice-president  were: 
1856.  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  D.,  174;  Wm.  L.  Dayton,  R.,  114,  A.  .j 


T.  Donel- 


|on.  A..  8.  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

%  Electors  chosen  by  the  legislature. 


1 


- - - - 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


1860. 

1864.* 

Lincoln, 

Douglas, 

Breckin- 

Bell, 

Lincoln, 

States. 

R. 

I.  D. 

ridge, D. 

C.  U. 

R. 

lan,  D. 

Pop. 

El. 

Pop. 

3 

Pop. 

3 

Pop. 

El.  | 

Pop. 

m 

Pop. 

1 r  ^ 

r 

Alabama.. 

13,651 

48,831 

9 

27,875 

f 

Arkatisas. 

5,227 

28,732 

4 

20,094 

Calif’nia. . 

39,173 

4 

38^516 

34,334 

6.817 

64.734 

5 

44,078 

Conn . 

43,792 

6 

15,522 

14,641 

3,291 

44,693 

6 

42,288 

Delaware. 

3,815 

•  •  • 

1,023 

7,337 

3 

3,864 

8,155 

8,767 

3 

Florida .. . 

367 

8,543 

3 

5,437 

+ 

Georgia. . . 

11,590 

51,889 

10 

42.886 

+ 

Illinois. ... 

172,161 

11 

160,215 

2,404 

4,913 

189,487 

16 

158,349 

Indiana. .. 

139,033 

13 

115,509 

12,295 

5,306 

150,422 

13 

130,233 

Iowa . 

70,409 

4 

55,111 

1,048 

1,763 

102,509 

8 

50.624 

Kansas. ... 

14  228 

3 

3  871 

Kentucky. 

1,364 

•  •  • 

25,651 

53,143 

66,058 

12 

28,980 

67,124 

ll 

Louisiana. 

7,625 

22,861 

6 

20,204 

f 

Maine . 

62,811 

8 

26,693 

6,268 

2,046 

76.452 

7 

48.477 

Maryland. 

2,294 

•  •  . 

5,966 

,  # 

42,482 

8 

41,760 

42,953 

7 

33,060 

Mass . 

106,533 

13 

34,372 

5,939 

22,331 

126,742 

12 

48,745 

Michigan . 

88.480 

6 

65,057 

805 

405 

94.754 

8 

70,329 

Minnesota 

22.069 

4 

11,920 

748 

62 

25,060 

4 

1L375 

Miss . 

3,283 

40,797 

25,040 

t 

Missouri. . 

17,028 

58,801 

9 

31,317 

58,372 

72,991 

11 

31,026 

Nevada. . . 

9,826 

2 

6,594 

N.  H . 

37,519 

5 

25,881 

2,112 

441 

38,661 

5 

33,724 

N.  J . 

58,324 

4 

62.801 

3 

60,723 

68  014 

N.  Y . 

362,646 

35 

312,510 

368  726 

33 

361,986 

N.  C . 

2,701 

48,539 

10 

44,990 

+ 

Ohio . 

231,610 

23 

187,232 

11,405 

12,194 

306,300 

21 

215,325 

Oregon  . . . 

5,270 

3 

3,951 

,  , 

5,006 

.  , 

183 

9,888 

3 

8,457 

Penn . 

268,030 

27 

16,765 

,  . 

178,871 

.  , 

12,776 

,  , 

323,101 

26 

288,657 

R.  I . 

12,244 

4 

7,707 

14,343 

4 

8,718 

S.  C . 

x 

8 

f 

Tennessee 

11,350 

64,709 

69,274 

12 

Texas . 

47,548 

4 

15,438 

t 

Vermont.. 

33,808 

5 

6,849 

218 

1,969 

42,665 

5 

3,374 

Virgi nia . . 

1,929 

16,290 

74,323 

74,681 

15 

t 

W.  Va  . . 

23,223 

5 

10,457 

Wisconsin 

86,110 

5 

65,021 

•• 

888  .. 

161 

•• 

90,936 

8 

66,333 

Totals. . . 

1.866,452 

180 

1,375.157 

12 

848.133 

72 

590,631 

39 

2,330,552 

212 

1,835,985 

21 

*  Including  soldier  vote. 

/No  vote  in  these  states. 

X  Electors  chosen  by  legislature. 

The  candidates  and  total  electoral  vote  for  vice-president  were: 

1860— Hannibal  Hamlin,  R.,  180:  II.  V.  Johnson,  I.  D.,  12;  Joseph  Lane,  D., 
72;  Edward  Everett,  C.  U.,  39. 

1864— Andrew  Johnson,  R.,  212;  G.  H.  Pendleton,  D.,  21. 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT, 


!• 


States, 

1868. 

1872.  * 

Grant, 

R. 

Seymour, 

D. 

Grant, 

R. 

Greeley, 

D. 

Popular. 

El. 

Popular. 

El. 

Popular. 

El 

Popular. 

El. 

Alabama . 

76,36C 

8 

72,086 

90,272 

1C 

79,444 

... 

Arkansas . 

22, 15$ 

5 

19,078 

41,373 

37,927 

California . 

54,592 

5 

54,078 

54,020 

C 

40,718 

Connecticut . 

50,641 

6 

47,600 

50,638 

( 

45.880 

... 

Delaware . 

7,623 

... 

10,980 

3 

11,115 

3 

10,206 

•  •  • 

Florida . 

+ 

3 

4 

15,427 

Georgia . 

57.134 

102,122 

9 

62,550 

76,356 

8 

Illinois . 

250,  9.: 

16 

L  ,142 

•  •  . 

241,944 

21 

184,938 

•  •  • 

Indiana . 

11  ,552 

33 

366,9.0 

... 

186,147 

15 

163,632 

•  •  • 

Iowa . 

12  ,:^9 

7  .040 

•  •  . 

131, .>66 

11 

71,196 

•  •  • 

Kansas . 

31,  49 

3 

1  1. 

•  •  • 

67,048 

5 

32,910 

•  •  • 

Kentucky  . 

39,5  * 

11  ,  '8. 

H 

88.766 

•  •  • 

99,995 

12 

Louisiana . 

33,263 

•  •  • 

8  >,225 

7I 

71,663 

•  •  • 

57,029 

•  •  • 

Maine . 

7wl2C 

7 

42,3  C 

61,422 

r* 

? 

29,087 

•  •  • 

Maryland . 

30,438 

•  •  • 

62,357 

7 

66,760 

.  •  • 

67,687 

8 

Massachusetts . 

136,177 

12 

5  .408 

•  •  • 

133,472 

13 

59,260 

•  •  . 

Michigan . 

128,550 

U 

9  ,.6 

•  •  • 

138,455 

11 

78,355 

•  •  • 

Minnesota . 

43,542 

4 

28,072 

•  •  • 

55.117 

5 

34,423 

• 

Mississippi . 

No 

Vote. 

82,175 

8 

47,288 

•  •  # 

Missouri . 

85,671 

11 

5  7  88 

•  •  • 

119.196 

•  •  • 

151,4:34 

15 

Nebraska . 

9,729 

3 

5,439 

•  •  . 

18.329 

3 

7,812 

•  •  • 

Nevada . 

6,480 

3 

5  18 

•  •  • 

8.413 

3 

6,2:36 

•  •  • 

New  Hampshire  .... 

38,191 

5 

31,224 

•  •  . 

37,168 

5 

31,424 

•  •  • 

New  Jersey . 

80,121 

•  •  . 

83,001 

7 

91,656 

9 

76,456 

•  •  • 

New  York . 

419,883 

•  •  . 

429,883 

33 

440.736 

35 

387.281 

•  •  • 

North  Carolina . 

96,226 

84,  90 

•  •  • 

94.769 

10 

70.094 

•  •  • 

Ohio . 

280,128 

21 

23  00 

•  •  • 

281.852 

0*1 

244,321 

Oregon . 

10,961 

•  •  • 

11.125 

3 

11,819 

3 

7,730 

Pennsylvania . 

342,280 

26 

313,382 

•  •  . 

349,589 

29 

212,041 

Rhode  Island . 

12.993 

4 

6,548 

... 

13,665 

4 

5,329 

•  •  • 

South  Carolina . 

62,301 

6 

45.237 

•  •  • 

72,290 

7 

22,703 

•  •  • 

Tennessee . 

56,757 

10 

26,311 

.  .  . 

85,655 

•  • . 

94,391 

12 

Texas  . 

No 

Vote. 

47.468 

,  # 

66,546 

8 

Vermont . 

44,167 

5 

12,045 

•  •  • 

41.481 

5 

10,927 

•  •  • 

Virginia . . 

No 

Vote. 

93,468 

11 

91,654 

•  •  • 

West  Virginia . 

29,025 

5 

20,306 

•  •  • 

32,315 

5 

29,451 

•  •  • 

Wisconsin . 

108, 857 

8 

84,710 

... 

104.997 

10 

i 

86,477 

... 

Totals  . 

3.012.833 

214 

2,703.249 

80 

3,597.132 

2861 

2.834,125 

63 

*  Mr.  Greeley  died  before  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  and  the  dem. 
electors  voted  42  for  Thos.  A.  Hendricks,  18  for  B.  Gratz  Brown.  2  for  Chas. 
J.  Jenkins,  and  1  for  David  Davis.  In  the  general  election  Judge  Black, 
proh.,  received  5,608  votes,  and  Chas.  O’Conor,  dem.,  29,489.  The  electoral 
votes  of  Ark.  (6),  and  La.  (8),  and  3  of  Georgia’s  were  thrown  out  by  con¬ 
gress. 

t  Electors  chosen  by  legislature. 

The  candidates  and  total  electoral  vote  for  vice-president  were: 

1868— Schuyler  Colfax,  R.,  214;  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  D.,  80. 

1872— Henry  Wilson,  R..  286:  B.  Gratz  Brown,  D.,  47;  George  W.  Julian, 
D.,  5;  A.  H.  Colquitt,  D.,  5;  John  M.  Palmer,  D.,  3;  T.  E.  Bramlette,  D.,  3; 
W.  S.  Groesbeck,  D.,  1;  Willis  b  Machen,  D.,  1;  N.  P.  Banks,  D..  1. 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


States. 


1876.* 


Alabama.... 
Arkansas . . . 
California  . . . 

Colorado - 

Connecticut. 
Delaware. . . 


Hayes, 

R. 


Popular.  El. 


Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania. . . . 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin . 


R. 

D. 


Totals 


R. 

D. 


68,708 

38,669 

78,322 

t 

59,034 

10,752 

23,849 

24.340 

50,446 

278,232 

208,011 

171,326 

78,322 

97,156 

75,315 

77,174 

66,300 

71,981 

150,063 

166,534 

72,962 

52,605 

145,029 

31,916 

10,383 

41,539 

103,517 

489,207 

108,417 

330,698 

15,206 

384,184 

15,787 

91,870 

89,566 

44,803 

44,428 

95,558 

42,046 

130,070 


Tilden, 
D. 


Popular.  El 


21 

ii 

5 


8 

7 

i3 

11 


102,989 

58,071 

76,468 


Ti.  4,032,811 
D.  4,035,161 


10 


185 


61,934 

13,381 

22,927 

24,434 

130,088 

258,601 

213,526 

112,121 

37,902 

159,696 

70.508 
83,723 
49,917 
91,780 

108,777 

141,095 

48,7^9 

112,173 

203,077 

17.554 

9,308 

38.509 
115,962 
521,949 
125,4^7 
323,182 

14,149 
366,204 
10,712 
90,896 
133,166 
104  803 
20^350 
139,670 
56,495 
123,926 


4,285,992 

4,300,814 


Peter 
Cooper,  G. 

G.C.  Smith. 
Proh. 

El. 

Pop. 

El. 

Pop. 

El. 

10 

6 

289 

41 

6 

3 

774 

... 

878 

... 

11 

‘is 

12 

17,238 

9,533 

9,901 

7,776 

1,944 

... 

141 

36 

110 

818 

... 

"8 

”8 

15 

663 

38 

779 

9,060 

2,311 

... 

10 

84 

766 

72 

... 

3,948 

2,320 

... 

1,590 

... 

9 

35 

lp 

76 

712 

1,987 

. . . 

48 

2,359 

3,057 

510 

7,187 

68 

... 

1,636 

... 

... 

1,319 

60 

12 

8 

11 

5 

1,373 

1,509 

... 

27 

... 

184 

82,634 

82,634 

... 

9,522 

9,522 

•  •  • 

The 


election  was 

'•‘iX 


decided  by  an  electoral 


the  same  for  the  total  counts, 
commission,  8  to  7. 

t  Electors  chosen  by  legislature. 

The  candidates  and  total  electoral  vote  for  vice-president  were: 
1876-William  A.  Wheeler,  R.,  185;  T.  A.  Hendricks,  D.,  184;  Samuel  Cary. 
G.,  0;  G.  T.  Stewart,  proh.,  0.  _ _ _ _ 


mm 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


1880. 


Status. 

Garfield, 

R. 

Hancock, 

D. 

Weaver, 
G.  L. 

Neal  Dow, 
Proh. 

Popular. 

El. 

Popular. 

El. 

Pop. 

El. 

Pop. 

El. 

A  lahama . 

56,221 

91,185 

10 

4,642 

Arkansas  . 

42,436 

60,775 

6 

4,079 

California 

80  348 

i 

80,426 

5 

3,392 

Colorado  . 

27,450 

3 

24,647 

l'435 

Connecticut . 

67,071 

6 

64,415 

868 

•  •  •  • 

409 

. 

14  133 

15,275 

8 

120 

Elnrida  . 

23  654 

27,964 

4 

Georgia . 

54,086 

102,470 

11 

969 

Illinois . 

318' 037 

21 

277,321 

26,358 

•  •  •  • 

443 

Indiana  . 

232,164 

15 

225,522 

12,986 

Towa . 

183,927 

11 

105’845 

32,701 

592 

Kansas . 

121,549 

5 

59,801 

.... 

19,851 

25 

•  •  •  • 

Kentucky . 

106,306 

.... 

149,068 

12 

11,499 

•  •  •  • 

258 

•  •  •  « 

Louisiana . 

38,637 

65,067 

8 

439 

Maine . 

74,039 

7 

65,171 

4,408 

•  •  •  • 

93 

Maryland . 

78,515 

93,706 

8 

818 

Massachusetts . 

165’205 

13 

111,960 

4,548 

682 

Michigan . 

185,341 

11 

131,597 

•  •  •  • 

34,895 

•  •  •  • 

942 

•  •  •  • 

Minnesota . 

93,903 

5 

53,315 

3,267 

•  •  •  • 

286 

Mississippi . 

34,854 

75,750 

8 

5,797 

Missouri . 

153'567 

208,609 

15 

35,135 

Nebraska . 

54 ’979 

3 

28,523 

3,950 

Nevada  . 

8,732 

9,613 

3 

New  Hampshire . 

44,852 

5 

40,794 

528 

•  •  •  • 

180 

New  Jersey . 

120,555 

.... 

122,565 

9 

2,617 

•  •  •  • 

191 

New  York . 

555,544 

35 

534,511 

12,373 

1,517 

North  Carolina . 

115,874 

124,208 

10 

1,126 

Ohio . 

375^048 

22 

340,821 

6,456 

2,616 

Oregon . 

20,619 

3 

19,948 

249 

Pennsylvania . 

444,704 

29 

407,428 

.  •  •  • 

20.668 

1,939 

Rhode  Island . 

18,195 

4 

10,779 

236 

20 

South  Carolina . 

58,071 

112,312 

566 

Tennessee . 

107,677 

•  •  •  • 

128,191 

12 

5  017' 

43 

Texas  . 

57,893 

156,428 

8 

27,405 

Vermont . 

45,567 

5 

18,316 

1,215 

Virginia . . 

84,020 

128,586 

11 

West  Virginia . 

46,243 

57,391 

5 

9,079 

Wisconsin . -  - _ 

144,400 

10 

114,649 

7.986 

.... 

69 

.... 

Totals . 

4,454,416 

214 

4,444.952 

155 

308,578 

.... 

10,305 

•  •  •  • 

The  candidates  for  vice-president  and  their  electoral  votes  were:  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  R.,  214;  William  H.  English,  I).,  155;  B.  J.  Chambers,  G.  L.,  0;  H.  A. 
Thompson,  Proh.,  0. 

The  candidates  of  the  American  party,  John  W.  Phelps  and  Sam  C.  Pom¬ 
eroy,  received  707  votes,  and  989  were  reported  ‘  scattering.’ 


I 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PIIESIDENT. 

Iiaro  «M  I  ■  I  - - — - - - - 


1884. 


Statb*. 

Cleveland, 

D. 

Blaine. 

It. 

Butler, 

G.  L. 

St.  John, 
Proh. 

Popular. 

El. 

Popular. 

El. 

Pop. 

El. 

Pop. 

El. 

Alabama . 

93,951 

10 

59,591 

873 

612 

Arkansas  . . . 

72,927 

50.895 

1,847 

California . 

89^288 

102,416 

8 

2,017 

2.920 

Colorado.  . 

27,723 

•  •  .  • 

36,290 

3 

1,958 

,  ,  ,  , 

7(51 

Connecticut . 

67,199 

6 

65,923 

.... 

1,688 

.... 

2,305 

*  .  . 

Delaware . . . 

16,964 

3 

12,951 

•  .  *  . 

6 

55 

Florida . 

31.766 

4 

28,031 

Georgia . . 

94,667 

12 

48.603 

145 

.... 

1951 

Illinois . 

312,355 

337,474 

22 

10.910 

12  074 

Indiana . 

244.990 

15 

238,463 

8,293 

3,028 

Tnwa . . 

177.316 

197,089 

13 

1,472 

Kansas . . . 

90.132 

154,406 

9 

16.341 

4,495 

Kentucky . . . 

152,961 

13 

118.122 

.  .  .  . 

1,691 

3,139 

TiOiiisiana . 

62,540 

8 

46,347 

Maine . 

52,140 

.  .  .  . 

72,209 

6 

3,953 

•  •  •  • 

2,160 

Maryland . 

96,932 

8 

85,699 

531 

.... 

2,794 

Massachusetts . 

122.481 

146,724 

14 

24.433 

.... 

10,026 

Michigan . 

149,835 

192,669 

13 

42.243 

18,403 

•  •  •  • 

Minnesota . 

70,144 

111,923 

7 

3.583 

.... 

4,084 

•  •  •  • 

M  ississippi . 

76,510 

9 

43,509 

Missouri  . 

235,988 

16 

202,929 

2,153 

"Nebraska . 

54,391 

76,912 

5 

2,899 

"Nevada . 

5,578 

7.193 

3 

26 

New  Hampshire . 

39,183 

•  •  •  • 

43.249 

4 

;  552 

1,571 

New  Jersey . 

127,798 

9 

123,440 

.... 

'  3.496 

6,159 

. . . . 

New  York . 

563,154 

36 

562.005 

16,994 

25,016 

.... 

Nnrlli  Carolina . 

142.952 

11 

125,068 

45 1 

Ohio  . 

368,280 

400,082 

23 

5,179 

11.069  .... 

Oregon . 

24,604 

.... 

26.860 

3 

726 

.... 

492 

Pennsylvania . 

392,785 

•  •  •  • 

473.804 

30 

16,992 

15,283 

.  •  .  • 

Rhode  Island  ....... 

12,391 

•  »  •  . 

19.030 

4 

422 

•  •  •  . 

928 

69,890 

D 

21,733 

Tennessee  . . 

133.258 

12 

124,078 

.... 

957 

1,131 

#  # 

Texas . . . 

225,309 

13 

93,141 

3.321 

.  .  . 

.  3,534 

Vermont . 

17,331 

.  ,  ,  , 

39,514 

4 

7a5 

• 

1,752 

•  •  •  • 

Viro-inia  . . 

145,497 

12 

139,356 

138 

West  Virginia . 

67,317 

6 

63.096 

•  •  •  • 

810 

•  •  , 

939 

•  •  •  • 

Wisconsin - - - 

146.459 

— 

161,157 

11 

4,598 

. ... 

7,656 

*  *  *  * 

Totals . 

4.874.986 

219 

4.851.981 

182 

175,370 

.... 

^M,£99 

Tin  candidates  for  vice-president  and  their  electoral  votes  wore:  T.  A. 
Hendricks.  D.,  219;  John  A.  Logan,  R..  182;  A.  M.  West.  G.  L..  0;  William 


Daniel,  proh,  0. 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Statm. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas  . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas — . . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . v.. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia  . . 
Wisconsin . 


1888. 


Harrison, 

R. 


Popular.  El 


Totals  . . 


57,197 

58,752 

124,816 

50,774 

74,584 

12,973 

26,659 

40,446 

370,475 

263,361 

211,958 

182,904 

155,134 

30,701 

73,734 

99,986 

1&3.892 

236,387 

142,492 

30,096 

236,253 

108,425 

7,238 

45,728 

144,360 

650,338 

134,784 

416,054 

33,291 

523,585 

21,969 

13,740 

138,988 

88,280 

45,192 

150,438 

78,171 

176,553 


5,440,708  233 


22 

15 

13 

9 


14 

13 

7 


5 

3 

4 

’.36 

23 

3 

30 

4 


11 


Cleveland, 

D. 


Popular . 


117,320 

85,962 

117,729 

37,567 

74,920 

16,414 

39,561 

100,449 

348,371 

261,013 

179,877 

102,745 

183,800 

85,026 

50,482 

106,168 

151,855 

213,469 

104,385 

85,471 

261,954 

80,552 

5,326 

43,456 

151,508 

635,965 

147,902 

396,455 

26,522 

444,327 

17,530 

65,825 

158,779 

234,883 

16,788 

151,977 

78,677 

155,232 


El. 


5,536,242  168 


10 

7 


6 

3 

4 

12 


13 

8 


9 

16 


Streeter, 
Union  L. 


9 

ii 


12 

6 


Pop. 


10,613 


1,266 

240 


7,134 

2,694 

9,105 

37,788 


39 

1,345 


4,555 

1,097 

222 

18,589 

4,226 


42 


626 

47 

3,496 

363 

3,877 


29,459 


1,508 

8,552 


146,883 


El 


Fisk, 

Proh. 


Pop. 


593 

614 

6,761 

2,191 

4,234 

400 

403 

1,808 

21,703 

9,881 

3,550 

6,779 

5,225 

127 

2,690 

4,767 

8,701 

20,945 

15,311 

218 

4,540 

9,429 

41 

1,593 

7,933 

30,231 

2,789 

24,356 

1,677 

20,708 

1,251 


5,969 

4,749 

1,459 

1,678 

1,084 

14,277 


249.665 


El. 


Cowdry,  united  labor,  had  140  votes  in  Ill.  and  2,668  in  New  Curtis 

American,  1.591  in  California.  ......  ,  ,  __  T  « 

The  candidates  for  vice-president  and  their  electoral  votes  were.-  Leri 
P.  Morton,  R..  233;  Allen  G.  Thurman,  D.,  168;Chas.  E.  Cunnlngjiam,  Union 
L.,  0;  John  A.  Brooks,  proh.,  0.  


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


States. 


Alabama . . 
Arkansas. . 
California. 
Colorado. . 


1892. 


Delaware. 
Florida . . . 
Georgia. . . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . . . 
Indiana. . . 

Iowa . 

Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine  . . . . 
Maryland. 


Michigan.. 

Minnesota. 


Missouri . . 
Montana . 
Nebraska. 
Nevada. . . 


New  Jersey 
New  York. . 
N.  Carolina 
N.  Dakota  . . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 


S.  Dakota  . . . 
Tennessee. . . 

Texas . 

Vermont . .. . 

Virginia . 

Washington. 


Wisconsin. 
Wyoming  . 

Totals. . . 


Cleveland, 

D. 

Harrison, 

R. 

Weaver, 

Peo. 

Popular. 

El. 

Popular. 

El. 

Popular. 

El. 

138,138 

11 

9.197 

85,181 

•  •  • 

87,834 

8 

46,974 

•  •  • 

11,831 

•  . 

118,174 

8 

118,027 

38.620 

1 

25,311 

53,584 

”4 

82,395 

6 

77,032 

•  •  • 

809 

•  •  • 

18,581 

30,143 

129,386 

3 

4 

18,072 

... 

564 

4,843 

. . . 

13 

48,305 

8,799 

... 

42,937 

10,520 

"3 

426,281 

24 

399,288 

•  •  • 

22,207 

.  •  . 

262,740 

15 

255,615 

•  •  • 

22,208 

.  .  . 

196,367 

... 

219,795 

157,237 

13 

20,595 

162,845 

'io 

175,461 

13 

1:15, 441 

•  •  • 

23,500 

.  .  . 

87,922 

8 

13,331 

•  •  • 

13,332 

48,024 

62,878 

6 

2,045 

.  .  . 

113,866 

8 

92.736 

•  •  • 

796 

.  .  . 

176,858 

202,915 

15 

3,348 

.  .  . 

202,296 

5 

222,708 

9 

19,792 

•  .  . 

100,919 

122,823 

9 

29,279 

.  .  . 

40,288 

9 

1,395 

.  •  • 

10,102 

.  •  . 

268,188 

17 

226,918 

.  •  • 

41,102 

17,581 

18,851 

3 

7,334 

.  • 

24,943 

87,218 

8 

83,134 

•  •  . 

714 

2,811 

.  •  . 

7,264 

3 

e  42,081 

45,658 

4 

293 

. . . 

171,066 

10 

156,101 

•  •  • 

969 

654,908 

36 

609,459 

.  •  • 

16,430 

.  .  . 

133,098 

11 

100,565 

•  •  • 

44,732 

"i 

1 

17,519 

1 

17.667 

404,115 

1 

405.187 

22 

14,852 

"i 

14,245 

35,002 

3 

26,875 

452,264 

516,011 

32 

8,714 

24,336 

•  •  . 

26,975 

4 

228 

.  .  . 

54,698 

s 

13,384 

•  •  • 

2,410 

9,081 

34,888 

4 

26,544 

136,477 

ia 

99,973 

23,622 

239  J  48 

15 

77,475 

99,6:38 

16,325 

37,992 

4 

43 

163,977 

12 

113,256 

12,275 

•  •  • 

29,844 

... 

36,457 

4 

19,105 

•  •  • 

8L467 

6 

80,293 

4,166 

•  •  • 

177,456 

12 

170,698 

8,454 

i 

9,852 

7,722 

.  5,554,685 

.277 

5,172,333 

14f 

1,040.606 

22 

Bidwell, 

Proh. 


Pop. 

239 

130 

8,096 

1,687 

4,026 

13 

570 

988 

288 

25,870 

13,050 

6,402 

4,538 

6,442 


El. 


3,062 

5.877 

7,539 

20,569 

14,182 

995 

4,318 

519 

4,902 

89 

1,297 

8,133 

38,193 

2,6:10 

897 

26,012 

2,281 

25,123 

1,654 


Scat¬ 

tering.' 

_ i 

Pop. 

603 

53 


323 


100 

774 


336 

27 

676 


4,856 

2,165 

1,424 

2,798 

2,553 

2,145 

13,232 

530 


270.314 


1,837 

17,958 


898 


*3,938 


591 


29 


E.  Stevenson,  D.,  277;  Whitelaw 
James  B.  Cranfill,  proh.,  0 


jllV  ttuv*  ^  - - - - ~  '  •  -- 

Reid,  R.,  145;  James  G.  Field, 


.1  27,653 

e:  Adlai 
peo..  22:, 


Wine  socialist  candidate  for  pres.,  and  C.  H.  Matchett  for  vice- 
nre“pec^vSll7  W6aZe3in  N.  Y. ; 649 in  Mass. ;  l.SOTin  N..T.;898in  Penn.; 
336  in  Me  •  329  in  Conn.;  and  27  in  Maryland. 

*  rWt for White  rep,  electors,  known  asthe  Lillie  White  ticket. 
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PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


1900. 


State 

McKinley 

R. 

Bryan 

Dem. 

>>  s 

®  .0 

oZ> 

0  a,  • 

© 

X!  .K* 

©  ©  . 

Popular 

Vote. 

El. 

Popular 

Vote. 

El. 

Qt 

&  9 
Ph 

flop, 

KtJ  0 

Ph 

Ala... 

55,512 

97,131 

11 

2,762 

Ark. . 

44,800 

81,142 

8 

584 

Cal... 

164,755 

"9 

124,985 

5,024 

7,554 

Colo. 

93,092 

122,733 

”4 

3,790 

654 

Conn 

102.567 

"6 

73,997 

18,858 

1,617 

1,029 

Del  .. 

22,858 

3 

538 

57 

Fla  .. 

7,314 

.  .  . 

20,007 

“4 

1,039 

601 

Ga... 

35,035 

.  .  . 

.  81,700 

13 

1,396 

Idaho 

26,997 

29,414 

3 

857 

Ill.... 

597,985 

24 

503,061 

17,623 

9,687 

Ind.. 

336,063 

15 

309.584 

. . . 

13,718 

2,374 

Iowa. 

307,785 

13 

209,179 

9,479 

2,778 

Kan.. 

185,955 

10 

162,601 

3,605 

1,605 

Ky... 
La. .. 
Me... 

227,128 

14,233 

65,435 

235,103 

53,671 

36,822 

*is 

8 

3,780 

646 

"6 

2,585 

878 

Md... 

134,292 

8 

122,271 

. . . 

4,582 

908 

Mass. 

238,866 

15 

156.997 

. . . 

6,202 

9,607 

Mich. 

316,269 

14 

211,685 

11,859 

2.826 

Minn. 

Miss.. 

Mo... 

190,461 

5,753 

319,042 

9 

112,901 

51.706 

*9 

8,555 

3,065 

’  |  ’ 

351,922 

17 

5,965 

6,139 

Mont. 

25,373 

37,146 

3 

298 

708 

Neb.. 
Nev. . 
N.H.. 

121,835 

3,849 

54,803 

**8 

114,013 

6,347 

35,489 

3 

3,655 

823 

"4 

1,270 

796 

N.  J.. 

221,707 

10 

164,808 

7,183 

4,609 

N.Y.. 

821,992 

36 

678,386 

. . . 

22,043 

12,869 

N.C. . 

133,081 

157,752 

11 

1,000 

N.D.. 

35,891 

"3 

20,519 

474,882 

731 

518 

O . 

543,918 

23 

10,203 

4,847 

Ore .. 

46,526 

4 

33,385 

2.536 

1,466 

Penn. 

712,665 

32 

424,232 

27,908 

4,831 

R. I. . . 

S. C... 

33,784 

3,579 

54,530 

4 

19,812 

47,236 

39,544 

9 

1,529 

S.D.. . 

“4 

1,542 

176 

Tenn. 

121,194 

.  .  . 

144,751 

12 

3,900 

410 

Tex. . 

121,173 

267,337 

15 

2,644 

1,841 

Utah. 

47,139 

3 

45,006 

209 

720 

Vt.... 

42,568 

4 

12,849 

368 

Va... 

115,865 

146,080 

12 

2,150 

Wash 

57,456 

"4 

44,833 

2,363 

2,006 

W.  V. 

119,829 

6 

98.807 

1,692 

268 

Wis.. 

Wyo. 

265,866 

14,482 

12 

3 

159,285 

10,164 

10,124 

524 

Total 

7,207,923 

292 

6,358,133 

155 

208,914 

87,814 

flJO 

Se"! 


700 

898 


1,373 

663 

259 


390 


391 

2.599 

903 

1,329 


1,294 


2,074 

12,622 


1,688 


2,936 

1,423 


160 

106 


866 


7,065 


».§•§ 


4,178 

972 


387 


1,070 

4,584 

213 

1,141 

1,438 

643 


1,861 


833 


1,644 

4,244 


1,104 


669 


830 

110 

251 

203 

638 


339 

1,368 

20,976 


367 


274 


«  ® 

tig 

Si 

WPh 


341 


672 

254 


147 


284 


rA 

|4 


352 

70' 


Popular  Vote,  McKinley  over  Bryan .  849,790 

Popular  Vote,  McKinley  over  all .  456,259 

Electoral  Vote,  McKinley  over  Bryan .  137 

Total  Popular  Vote,  all  candidates . 13,959,653 

Total  Popular  Vote,  including  scattering  votes . 13,961,566 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


1904. 


State 

Roosevelt 

R. 

Parker 

D. 

Debs 

Soc. 

Pop.  Vote. 

Swallow 

Pro. 

Pop.  Vote. 

Corrigan 

Soc.  L. 

Pop.  Vote. 

Watson 

Pop. 

Pop.  Vote. 

Popular 

Vote. 

El. 

Popular 

Vote. 

El. 

Ala. .  . 

22,472 

79,857 

11 

853 

612 

5,051 

Ark .  . 

46,860 

,  , 

64 , 434 

9 

1  ,816 

993 

2,318 

Cal . .  . 

205,226 

10 

89,404 

29,535 

7 , 380 

Col . .  . 

134,687 

5 

100,105 

4,304 

3,438 

335 

824 

Conn . 

111,089 

7 

72,909 

4,543 

1,506 

575 

494 

Del. .  . 

23,714 

3 

19,360 

•  •  • 

146 

607 

46 

Fla. . . 

8,314 

27,046 

5 

2,337 

1,605 

Ga  .  . 

24,003 

83,472 

13 

197 

685 

22,635 

Idaho 

47,783 

3 

18,480 

4,949 

1,013 

352 

Ill*..  . 

632,645 

27 

327,606 

69,225 

34,770 

4,698 

6,725 

Ind. .  . 

368 , 289 

15 

274,345 

12,013 

23 , 496 

1,598 

2,444 

Towa  . 

307,907 

13 

149,141 

14,847 

11,601 

2,207 

Kan. . 

210,893 

10 

84,800 

15,494 

7 , 245 

6,156 

Ivy. . . 

205,277 

217,170 

is 

3 , 602 

6,609 

596 

2,511 

La 

5,205 

47,747 

9 

995 

Me. 

64,432 

6 

27,641 

2,101 

1,510 

357 

Md 

109  497 

1 

109 | 446 

7 

2,247 

3 , 034 

Mass  . 

257,822 

16 

165,746 

13,604 

4,279 

2,359 

1,294 

Mich  . 

361,866 

14 

134,151 

8,941 

13,308 

1,012 

1  , 159 

Minn . 

216,651 

11 

55,187 

11,692 

6,253 

974 

2,103 

Af  i  ss 

3  187 

53 , 376 

io 

392 

1,424 

Mo.  .  . 

321,449 

is 

296,312 

13 , 009 

7,191 

i ,  674 

4,226 

Mont. 

34,932 

3 

21,773 

5,676 

335 

208 

1,520 

Neb .  . 

,  138,558 

8 

51,876 

7,412 

6,323 

20,518 

N  pv  f 

6  867 

3 

3,982 

925 

344 

N.  H. 

54, 177 

4 

33,992 

1,090 

749 

81 

N.  J.  . 

245, 164 

12 

164,566 

9,587 

6,845 

2,680 

3,705 

N.  Y.. 

859,533 

39 

683,981 

36,883 

20,787 

9, 127 

7,459 

N.  C.  . 

82,442 

124,121 

i2 

124 

361 

819 

v.  D.. 

52,595 

4 

1 4 , 273 

2 , 005 

1 , 137 

165 

O.  .  .  . 

600 , 095 

23 

344,674 

... 

36 , 260 

19,339 

2,633 

1,392 

Ore. .  . 

60,455 

4 

17,521 

7,619 

3,806 

753 

Penn . 

840,949 

34 

335,430 

21,863 

33,717 

2,211 

R.  I.  . 

41,605 

4 

24,839 

•  •  • 

956 

768 

488 

S  C 

2  554 

52 , 563 

9 

21 

1 

S.  D.. 

72 ; 083 

4 

21,969 

3,138 

2,965 

1,840 

Tenn . 

105,369 

131,653 

i2 

1  ,354 

1  ,889 

...... 

2,491 

Tex .  . 

51,242 

167,200 

18 

2,791 

3,995 

421 

8,662 

Utah 

62  446 

3 

33  413 

5,767 

Vt 

40  459 

4 

9  777 

859 

792 

Va.  .  . 

47,880 

80 i 648 

~2 

218 

1,383 

56 

359 

Wash. 

101,540 

5 

28,098 

... 

10,023 

3,229 

1,592 

669 

W.  Va 

132,620 

7 

100,855 

.  .  . 

1,573 

4,599 

333 

Wis.  . 

280,164 

13 

124,107 

... 

28,220 

9,770 

223 

530 

Wyo.. 

20,489 

3 

8,930 

1,077 

217 

Total 

7,623,486 

336 

5,077,971 

140 

402 , 283 

258,536  31,249 

i 

117,183 

*In  Illinois  the  Continental  party  cast  830  votes. 

Popular  Vote,  Roosevelt  over  Parker .  2,545,515 

Popular  Vote,  Roosevelt  over  all .  1,736,264 

Electoral  Vote,  Roosevelt  over  Parker .  196 

Total  Popular  Vote,  all  candidates . 13,510,708 

Total  Popular  Vote,  including  scattering  votes . 13,520,521 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT, 


1908. 


State 

Taft 

R 

Bryan 

D 

Debs,  Soc. 

Pop.  Vote. 

Chaffin,  Pro. 

Pop,  Vote. 

Gildbaus 

Soc.  L. 

Pop.  Vote 

Watson,  Pop. 

Pop.  Vote 

Hisgen,  Ind. 

Pop.  Vote 

Popular 

Vote 

El. 

Popular 

Vote 

El. 

Ala 

25,305 

74.374 

11 

1,399 

622 

. 

1,568 

495 

56,624 

87,015 

9 

5,750 

1,121 

. 

1,121 

313 

Cal 

214,398 

io 

127,492 

•  •  • 

28,659 

11,770 

. 

. 

4,278 

Colo 

123,732 

126,772 

5 

7,960 

5,538 

. 

. 

. 

112,815 

7 

68,255 

•  •  . 

5,113 

2,380 

. 

. 

650 

Del 

25,014 

3 

22,071 

... 

240 

670 

. 

. 

28 

Fla 

9,923 

31,104 

5 

3,747 

1,356 

. 

1,948 

553 

<la 

41,692 

72,350 

13 

584 

1,059 

. 

16,958 

77 

52,606 

3 

36,080 

.  .  . 

6,243 

1,740 

. 

. 

210 

HI 

629,932 

27 

450,810 

34,711 

29,364 

1,675 

601 

7,648 

T  nrl 

348,903 

15 

338,262 

... 

13,476 

18,045 

643 

1,193 

514 

Iowa . 

275,210 

13 

266,358 

,  .  , 

8,937 

9,837 

251 

404 

197  216 

10 

161,209 

12,420 

5,033 

301 

ivan . . 
Kv.  . . 

235,711 

244’092 

13 

4,037 

5,887 

342 

324 

77 

8  958 

63  568 

9 

2  538 

82 

L.a  •  •  •  ■ 
Me .  . . 

65,987 

6 

35,403 

1,758 

1,487 

.... 

.  .  ..  ,  . 

652 

Md.  .  . 

113,803 

2 

115,908 

6 

2,323 

3,302 

•  •  .  •  . 

. 

485 

Mass. 

265,966 

16 

155,543 

... 

10,779 

4,374 

952 

19,175 

Mich . 

335,580 

14 

175,771 

... 

11,586 

16,974 

1,096 

760 

155  416 

11 

69,594 

10,021 

8,658 

420 

Miss.  . 

4,505 

60,876 

10 

1,048 

..... 

1,309 

Mo .  . . 

347,203 

is 

346,754 

... 

15,381 

4,i9i 

867 

1,165 

397 

Mont. 

32,375 

3 

29,431 

•  •  . 

5,991 

1,486 

.  .  .  .  . 

1,200 

Neb.  . 

126,997 

... 

131,099 

8 

3,524 

5,179 

.  ,  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  .  . 

Nev.  . 

10,777 

11,212 

3 

2.203 

...... 

..... 

415 

N.  H. 

53,149 

4 

33,655 

... 

1,299 

905 

..... 

581 

N.  J.  . 

265,298 

12 

182,522 

•  •  • 

1,196 

4,930 

1,196 

2,916 

N.  Y. 

870,070 

39 

667,100 

... 

38,448 

22,654 

3,877 

35,785 

N.  C.  . 

114,887 

136,928 

12 

N.  I). . 

57,771 

4 

32,909 

2,411 

..... 

... 

38 

Ohio.  . 

572,312 

23 

502,721 

... 

33,795 

11,402 

72i 

i<32 

439 

Okla .  . 

110,558 

122,406 

7 

21,729 

434 

244 

Ore . . . 

62,530 

4 

38,049 

7,339 

2,682 

289 

Penn . 

572,312 

31 

448,785 

... 

33,913 

36,684 

i,222 

1,067 

R.  I.  . 

43,952 

4 

24,706 

... 

1,295 

996 

207 

814 

S.  C.  . 

3,963 

•  .  . 

62,283 

9 

101 

45 

S.  D.  . 

67,352 

4 

40,223 

... 

2,846 

4,039 

88 

Tenn . 

118,519 

•  •  . 

135,819 

12 

1,878 

268 

i.osi 

232 

Tex.  .. 

65,602 

•  •  . 

216,737 

18 

7,870 

1,634 

176 

994 

115 

Utah. 

61,015 

3 

42,601 

.  . 

4,895 

87 

Vt.  ... 

39,552 

4 

11,496 

799 

804 

Va .  . . 

52,573 

•  •  . 

82,916 

12 

256 

1,111 

25 

225 

51 

Wash. 

102,062 

5 

58,691 

4.700 

14,177 

248 

W.  Va 

137,869 

7 

111,418 

... 

3,679 

5,139 

46 

Wis.  . 

247.747 

13 

166,632 

28,164 

11,564 

Wyo. . 

20,816 

3 

14,918 

... 

1,715 

66 

. 

. 

64 

Total. 

7,637,676 

321 

6.393,182 

162 

448,543 

241,252 

15,421 

33,871 

83.183 

Popular  Vote,  Taft  over  Bryan . 1,233,494 

Popular  Vote,  Taft  over  all .  411,314 

Electoral  Vote,  Taft  over  Bryan .  159 

Total  Popular  Vote,  including  scattering  votes .  14,852,841 

Total  Popular  Vote,  all  candidates .  14,833,711 


( 


PRESIGNIFY— PRESS. 

PRESIGNIFY,  v.  pre-slg' ni-fl  [  pre,  before,  and  signify]', 
to  intimate  beforehand;  to  show  previously.  Presigni- 
fying,  imp.  Presig'nified,  pp. 

PRESS,  n.  pres  [F.  presser,  to  press,  to  squeeze— from 
L.  pressdre,  to  press  or  force  into;  premere,  to  press:  Dut. 
and  Ger.  pressen ,  to  squeeze:  It.  pressare ;  F.  presse,  a  press]: 
an  instrument  or  machine  for  compressing  bodies;  a  print¬ 
ing-machine;  the  art  or  business  of  printing  and  publishing; 
the  whole  literature  of  a  country — usually  restricted  to  the 
literature  of  newspapers  (see  Phinters:  Printing:  News¬ 
paper):  a  crowd;  urgency;  violent  tendency;  a  small  closet 
with  shelves;  a  close,  movable  wooden  case  having  shelves, 
in  Scrip.,  a  wine-vat  or  cistern:  Y.  to  urge  with  force  or 
weight;  to  crush  or  compress;  to  urge  or  enforce;  to  hurry; 
to  overwork;  to  embrace  closely;  to  force  into  a  service,  as 
the  naval  service  (see  Prest):  to  distress  or  hear  strongly 
on;  to  act  with  compulsive  force;  to  go  forward  with  im¬ 
pulsive  eagerness;  to  crowd  or  throng;  to  urge  with  im¬ 
portunity;  to  push  against.  Pressing,  imp.:  Adj.  urgent; 
importunate;  distressing:  N.  an  urging;  importunity;  the 
act  of  applying  force.  Pressed,  pp.  prest.  Presser,  el 
pres'er,  one  who  or  that  which  presses.  Press'ingly,  ad. 
-li.  Pressure,  n.  presh'ur  [L.  pressura,  a  pressing]:  act 
of  pressing;  the  state  of  being  pressed;  the  force  of  one 
body  acting  on  another  by  weight  only,  or  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  application  of  power;  a  tendency  to  produce  motion; 
a  constraining  force  or  impulse;  that  which  distresses; 
urgency;  difficulties;  an  impression.  Pres  surage,  n.  dj, 
the  juice  of  the  grape  extracted  by  the  wine  press.  Press 
man,  among  printers,  one  who  works  at  the  press.  Press- 
work,  the  operation  of  taking  impressions  from  type  on 
paper.  Pressing-iron,  an  iron,  which,  when  heated,  is 
used  for  smoothing  cloth.  Pressing  to  death  (see  Petne 
forte  et  dure).  Press  of  sail,  in  a  ship,  as  much  sail 
as  the  state  of  the  wind  can  possibly  allow.  Pressure, 
gauge,  a  register  of  the  pressure  of  steam. — Syn.  of  ‘press, 
v.’:  to  squeeze;  crush;  distress;  straiten;  constrain;  force; 
compel;  urge;  impose;  hurry;  overwork;  drive;  affect;  en¬ 
force;  inculcate;  importune;  compress;  hug;  embrace;  go 
forward;  encroach;  crowd;  throng;  push;  invade;  pinch; 
oppress; — of  *  press,  n.’:  crowd;  tumult;  force;  throng; 
closet;  case;  urgency;  multitude. 
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PRESS,  Liberty  of  the:  right  of  publishing  books, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  without  restraint  or  censorship. 
It  involves  absence  of  any  authorized  official  restraint  on  pub¬ 
lication.  The  press  is  an  instrument  well  adapted  for  dis 
turbing  the  functions  of  government,  and  committing  in¬ 
juries  against  reputation;  and  when  its  power  as  a  political 
engine  was  first  discovered,  the  European  governments 
took  it  into  their  own  hands,  no  one  being  allowed  to  print 
any  work  till  it  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities.  The  clergy  also,  on  behalf  of  the  papal  hierarchy, 
claimed  a  share  in  the  censorship,  where  religion  was  con¬ 
cerned.  In  England,  at  the  Reformation,  the  control  of  the 
press  came  to  be  more  completely  centred  in  the  crown 
than  elsewhere,  the  ecclesiastical  in  addition  to  the  secular 
department  being  vested  in  Henry  VIII.  as  temporal  head 
of  the  church.  The  Company  of  Stationers,  who  came  to 
have  the  sole  right  to  print,  were  servants  of  the  govt.,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  control  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The  censorship 
of  the  press  was  enforced  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  was 
re-established  more  rigorously  by  the  Restoration.  It  was 
continued  at  the  revolution,  and  the  statute  regulating  it 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  till  1693,  when  the  com¬ 
mons,  by  special  vote,  struck  it  out  of  the  list  of  temporary 
acts  to  be  continued.  At  that  time,  censorship  of  the  press 
ceased  in  Britain.  In  the  United  States  it  has  never  been 
known.  But  though  there  are  no  official  restrictions  on 
\vhat  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  published,  the  authors  and 
publishers  of  criminal  or  injurious  matter  are  amenable  to 
the  law  of  libel;  and  there  are  certain  statutory  require¬ 
ments  in  force  to  make  it  possible  to  trace  them.  See 
Libel:  Newspaper. 

A  more  or  less  rigorous  censorship  of  the  press  exists  in 
most  European  states.  There  is  often  no  direct  supervis¬ 
ion  previous  to  publication,  but  the  official  censor  has  it  in 
his  power  to  stop  any  publication  which  he  deems  objec¬ 
tionable,  to  confiscate  the  edition,  and  prosecute  the  author 
and  editor.  Newpapers  and  pamphlets  are  generally  sub- 
jected  to  a  stricter  censorship  than  larger  works. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION:  organization  for  the  collection 
and  sale  of  news.  What  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
attempt  in  this  business  in  the  United  States  was  made  by 
James  Watson  Webb  in  New  York  about  1829,  soon  after 
he  had  purchased  The  New  York  Enquirer  and  merged  it 
into  The  Morning  Courier,  thus  giving  birth  to  the  long- 
famous  Courier  and  Enquirer.  Under  the  new  manage¬ 
ment,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  subsequently  the  founder  of 
The  New  York  Herald,  was  sent  to  the  national  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  a  regular  daily  letter  to  the  paper 
during  the  session  of  congress.  Bennett’s  keenness  as  an  ob¬ 
server  and  originality  as  a  news-gatherer  speedily  raised 
The  Courier  and  Enquirer  out  of  the  rut  the  principal  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  had  been  plodding  in  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the  New  York  papers  to 
collect  the  ship  news  aud  the  foreign  newspapers  from  the 
packet-ships  as  they  reached  port  by  means  of  row-boats, 
and  to  print  whatever  information  they  chose  from  these 
sources.  Bennett’s  letters  considerably  stirred  the  jour- 
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nalisin  of  that  day,  and  Webb,  dissatisfied  with  the  slow¬ 
ness  and  the  meagre  results  of  the  system  in  vogue,  started 
a  news-collecting  establishment  of  his  own.  He  employed 
the  Eclipse,  a  Baltimore  clipper,  and  a  fleet  of  small  boats 
in  collecting  news  on  the  water.  This  forced  the  other 
newspapers  to  undertake  a  similar  enterprise,  and  for  a 
while  all  parties  kept  a  news  boat  cruising  off  Sandy  Hook, 
with  which  small  boats  from  the  city  communicated  at 
regular  intervals.  Webb  then  built  a  clipper-schooner, 
equal  in  speed  to  any  pilot-boat  in  the  harbor,  and  kept 
her  cruising  70-100  miles  at  sea.  The  clipper  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  Eclipse  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  latter 
by  small  boats  with  the  city.  Against  this  enterprise 
Webb’s  competitors  found  it  useless  to  contend,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  arranged  to  buy  their  news  from  him.  The  first 
combination  of  newspapers  for  the  collection  and  distribu¬ 
tion  among  its  members  of  news  was  established  in  New 
York,  under  the  name  of  the  Associated  Press,  in  1849.  It 
comprised  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
Tribune ,  Herald,  Sun ,  and  Express.  The  newly  founded 
Times  was  admitted  in  1850,  and  the  World  partially  in 
1860  and  wholly  in  1861.  The  association  was  one  of 
newspapers,  not  individuals;  the  membership  under  its 
rules  could  not  be  increased  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  original  newspaper-members;  and  it  became  a  very 
close  corporation.  It  collected  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world,  distributed  it  among  its  mem 
bers,  and  charged  each  newspaper  with  its  proportion  of 
the  cost.  This  association  controlled  the  inland  press  by 
supplying  telegraphic  reports  till  1865,  when  the  Western 
Associated  Press  was  established  in  Chicago,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  a  strong  rival.  The  service  was  further  enlarged  in 
1882  by  the  establishment  in  New  York  of  the  United 
Press  Association.  While  these  three  organizations  were 
striving  for  the  control  of  news-gathering,  a  number  of  local 
associations  were  organized,  such  as  the  Associated  Press 
of  New  York,  the  New  England  Associated  Press,  the 
Southern  Associated  Press,  the  California  Associated  Press, 
the  American  Press  Association  (Boston  1870),  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telegram  Company,  the  Press  News  Association, 
the  City  Press  Association  (local  in  New  Y ork),  etc.  Reuter’s 
Telegram  Agency  was  for  many  years  the  largest  foreign 
collector,  and  exchanged  news  with  the  Associated  Press. 
Dunlap’s  Dispatch  and  the  Huvas  Agency  (France)  subse¬ 
quently  entered  the  foreign  field  and  supplied  much  news 
to  the  American  associations.  The  United  Press  intro¬ 
duced  the  novelty  of  leasing  special  telegraph  wires  and 
running  them  directly  into  the  editorial  rooms  of  its  pa¬ 
trons;  and  when  the  telephone  was  perfected  it  made  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  that  agency  for  speedy  transmission  to  nearby 
offices.  The  three  principal  associations  effected  combina¬ 
tions  with  the  local  ones,  and  maintained  their  rivalry  till 
1892,  when  the  United  Press  absorbed  the  Associated  Press. 
It  then  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Western  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  by  which  it  was  to  confine  its  business  to  news¬ 
papers  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  while  the  Western 
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association  operated  wholly  west  of  that  line.  In  1893, 
Sep.,  these  relations  were  disturbed,  and  in  1895  both  asso¬ 
ciations  were  operating  freely  wherever  they  chose.  A 
lawsuit  for  heavy  damages  was  pending  between  the  ri¬ 
vals.  In  1894  the  United  Press  Local  News  Association  was 
formed,  comprising  nearly  all  the  daily  newspapers  in 
New  York  city.  An  entirely  different  class  of  associations 
comprises  a  large  number  of  corporations  and  business  firms 
which  send  the  news  or  summaries  of  it,  with  original  and 
selected  reading-matter,  to  subscribing  newspapers,  in  the 
form  of  type-metal  plates  or  celluloid  shells,  prepared  for 
immediate  insertion  in  newspaper  ‘forms.’  This  service 
saves  country  and  small  newspapers  the  cost  of  type-setting 
and  furnishes  4  live  matter  ’  at  an  average  rate  of  about  one 
cent  per  sq.  inch.  Such  purely  commercial  associations  and 
syndicates  of  writers  are  common  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Kellogg  List  was  the  first  medium  for  the  sale 
of  ready-made  ‘plate  matter,’  or  ‘patent  insides/  The 
American  Press  Association  (New  York)  makes  a  specialty 
of  reading  and  pictorial  matter,  and  the  Pictorial  Iress  As¬ 
sociation  (New  York)  first  made  a  specialty  of  supplying 
plates  of  portraits  and  biographies  of  current  celebrities, 
and  afterward  of  general  literature  also. 

PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU :  office  for  supplying  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  clippings  on  any  required  subject  to 
any  person  desiring  them.  There  are  several  such  bureaus 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities,  doing  an 
extensive  business  in  this  novel  line.  A  person  desiring 
clippings  on  a  given  subject  usually  pays  a  subscription 
fee  to  the  bureau  and  then  a  fixed  rate  for  each  100  or  1,000 
clippings.  An  author  wishing  to  collect  criticisms  or  no¬ 
tices  of  his  own  work,  a  business  man  wishing  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  any  new  movement  among  others  in  the  same 
line  of  business — in  a  word,  any  one  who  wishes  pub¬ 
lished  notes  on  any  subject  he  is  interested  in,  finds  the  P. 
C.  B.  a  unique  and  helpful  agency.  When  a  patron’s  order 
is  received,  the  entire  office  force  is  set  at  work  scanning 
newspapers  and  magazines  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  any  allusion  to  the  subject  desired.  All  such  notices 
are  cut  out,  marked  with  the  place  and  date  of  publication, 
and  sent  at  once  to  the  subscriber. 

PRESSENSE  ,  pra-song-sd' ,  Edmond  Dehoult  de,  d.d.: 
French  Prot.  pastor,  author,  and  statesman:  1824,  Jan.  7 — ■ 
1891 ,  Apr.  8;  b.  Paris.  His  studies  were  pursued  under  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vinet  of  Switzerland,  and  at  Berlin  and  Halle.  In 
1847  he  became  minister  of  the  free  Prot.  chapel  in  Paris;  in 
1871  he  was  elected  a  republican  member  of  the  national 
assembly;  in  1883  he  was  chosen  senator  inamomble ,  and, 
1886,  pres,  of  the  left  centre  (conservative  republican).  He 
made  notable  speeches  in  discussion  of  municipal  law,  pri¬ 
mary  education,  treatment  of  criminals,  state  patronage  of  the 
church;  and  effected  such  measures  as  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  before  the  law  in  divorce  proceedings,  and  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  law  of  1750  in  favor  of  Prot.  exiles.  Among 
his  many  publications,  of  which  the  most  important  have 
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been  translated,  are  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church  (4  vols.  1858-69);  Jesus  Christ.  His  Times 
Bis  Life,  and  His  Work  (1866, ,  The  Vatican »  Council  (1872); 
Religious  Liberty  in  Europe  (1874);  The  Moral  Life  of  the  First 
Christians  (1875);  The  Ecclesiastical  Question  of  1877  (1877); 
The  Origins  (Problem  of  Knowledge;  Cosmological  Problem; 
Anthropological  Pi'oblem;  Origin  of  Morals  and  Religion; 
1888) — an  elaborate  philos.  work,  transl.  into  Eng.  and 
Ger. ;  and  an  important  work,  Tiie  Ancient  World  and 
Christianity .  He  was  the  founder  and  has  been  the  leading 
editor  of  the  Revue  Chretienne. — His  wife,  Emile  Dehaut 
de  P.,  has  published  many  books  for  the  young;  and  his 
son,  Francis  de  P.,  late  sec.  of  embassy  and  diplomatic  ed. 
of  Le  Temps ,  is  author  of  able  reports  on  England  and  Ire 
land. 

PRESSIROSTRES,  n.  plu.  pres'i-ros'trez  [L.  pressus, 
flattened — from  premere,  to  press;  rostrum ,  a  beak]:  group 
of  the  grallatorial  or  wading  birds,  having  a  compressed  or 
flattened  beak,  of  moderate  size,  not  so  strong  as  in  the 
Cultrirostres;  while  the  hind  toe  is  either  wanting,  or  so 
short  as  not  to  touch  the  ground:  to  this  tribe  belong  bus- 
tards,  plovers,  lapwings,  oyster-catchers,  etc.  Pressiros 
tral,  a.  -rbs'trdl,  pertaining  to. 

PRESSURE  SENSATION :  See  Cutaneous  Sensation. 

PREST,  a.  prest  [L.  prcesto,  at  or  in  hand,  ready:  F. 
pret;  Norm  F.  prest,  ready:  It.  presto— from  mid.  L 
prcestus,  ready]:  ready;  prompt.  To  give  money  in 
prest,  to  give  money  in  hand,  but  to  be  accounted  for. 
Prest-money,  corrupted  into  Press-money,  money  given 
in  hand;  the  earnest- money  received  by  a  soldier  taking 
service.  To  prest  or  press,  to  engage  soldiers.  Presta¬ 
tion-money,  money  formerly  paid  yearly  by  archdeacons, 
etc.  to  their  bishops.  Pressgang,  a  body  of  seamen  em¬ 
ployed  on  land  to  take  men  by  force  to  serve  in  the  navy. 
Pressman,  one  who  forces  or  impresses  another  into  service. 
Note. — At  a  later  period  the  practice  of  compelling  men  to 
enter  the  naval  service  gradually  gave  the  idea  that  the 
word  Prest  meant  to  force  men,  and  the  original  reference 
to  earnest-money  was  lost  sight  of — see  Wedgwood  and 
Latham. 

PREST  ANT,  n.  pres'tant  [F.]:  the  open  diapason  of  an 
organ,  sometimes  16  ft.,  sometimes  8  ft.  in  length. 

PRESTER  JOHN,  pres' ter  [Priest  or  Presbyter  John\. 
the  name  given  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  fabulous  Christian 
king  of  Asia:  see  John,  Prester. 

PRESTEZZA,  n.  pres-tetz'a  [It.]:  in  mus.y  haste,  hurry, 
or  quickness  of  movement  or  execution. 

PRESTIDIGITATION,  u.  pres’ti-difi-ldshun  [L.  pres¬ 
to,  quickly;  digitus,  finger]:  the  arts  of  a  conjurer;  skill  in 
legerdemain;  sleight  of  hand.  Pres'tidigita'tor,  n.  -td~ 
ter ,  one  skilled  in  sleight  of  hand;  a  conjurer. 
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PRESTIGE,  n.  pn'es'Vij  or  -tezh  [F.  'prestige ,  fascination. 
It.  prestigio,  an  enchantment — from  L.  prmtig'ia,  an  illu¬ 
sion]:  the  moral  influence  derived  from  past  successes  and 
achievements,  on  which  a  confident  belief  is  founded  of 
future  triumphs;  influence  of  character  or  conduct;  weight 
or  influence  from  former  deeds  or  character.  Prestiges, 
n.  plu.  pi'es' ti-gez,  illusions;  magical  tricks. 

PRESTIGIATION,  n.  pres' tij-i-d' shun  [see  Prestige]: 
in  OE,,  deception;  legerdemain. 

PRESTIMONY,  n.  pres  ti-mon-l  [Port,  and  Sp.  pres* 
timonia ,  an  annuity  granted  to  a  priest]:  an  annuity  for¬ 
merly  paid  to  a  priest  without  benefice  for  saying  prayers 
at  certain  stated  hours. 

PRESTO,  ad.  pres'td  [It.  presto ,  quick:  L.  prasto ,  at 
hand,  ready]:  in  music ,  a  term  denoting  quick  time;  among 
juggler s,  a  word  as  of  magical  command  for  sudden  changes: 
at  hand;  at  once;  quick.  Prestissimo,  ad.  pres-tis' si-mo, 
very  quick;  most  rapid  movement  known  in  musical  com¬ 
position. 

PRESTON,  pres’ton:  important  manufacturing  and  mar¬ 
ket  town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  England;  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ribble,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  estuary  of  that  river,  on  a  height  120  ft.  above 
the  river,  and  at  the  head  of  its  estuary;  27  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Liverpool;  area  2  m.  square.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
brick,  and  the  town  is  on  the  whole  well  laid  out,  and  is 
surrounded  with  pleasing  scenery.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
two  bridges  and  several  railway  viaducts.  There  are  14 
churches  and  7  Rom.  Cath.  and  20  dissenting  chapels.  The 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  Town-hall  of  Gothic  design, 
which  contains  the  Guild-hall  and  Exchange  (cost  more  than 
£60,000);  Preston  and  County  of  Lancaster  Royal  Infirm¬ 
ary;  Com  Exchange  and  market-house;  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion  and  court-house;  Institution  for  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  with  library  of  10,000  vols.;  Institute  and 
School  for  the  Blind.  It  has  also  several  public  libraries;  2 
weekly  and  2  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Linen  manufact¬ 
ures  were  formerly  the  staple,  and  though  still  extensive, 
have  been  supplanted  by  cotton  manufacture.  P.  contains 
about  90  cotton-mills,  employing  about  27,500  hands.  There 
are  also  iron  and  brass  foundries,  iron  ship-building  yards, 
carriage-works,  and  machine  shops;  and  malting,  brewing, 
and  rope-making  are  carried  on.  P.  is  a  free  port,  and  is 
reached  at  spring-tides  by  vessels  drawing  14  ft.  255  ves¬ 
sels  of  17,348  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  port  1880.  Its 
imports  are  chiefly  corn,  iron,  and  timber;  its  exports  prin¬ 
cipally  coal.  Four  great  fairs  are  held  here  during  the 
year,  besides  the  usual  weekly  markets.  The  celebrated 
guild  of  merchants,  called  Preston  Guild,  is  still  observed 
here  every  20  years.  On  the  last  occasion,  1862,  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  the  new  Town-hall  was  laid.  It  is  about  700 
years  since  the  guild  merchant  of  P.  was  acknowledged  by 
royal  charter:  the  first  of  its  14  royal  charters  was  granted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  P.  alone  has  kept  un  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  guild  to  the  present.  Pop.  (1901)  112,982. 
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PBES'TON,  Harriet  Waters:  author:  b.  Danvers, 
Mass.,  about  1843.  Her  first  literary  effort,  a  translation 
from  the  French,  The  Life  of  Madame  Swetchine,  was 
followed  by  a  translation  of  the  writings  of  Madame 
Swetchine.  In  1881  she  published  a  translation  of  the 
Georgies  of  Virgil.  In  addition  to  her  numerous  transla¬ 
tions,  she  has  published  novels;  Love  in  the  19th  Century 
(1873);  Is  That  All?  (1876)  in  the  ‘No  Name’  series; 
Aspendale  (1881);  Troubadours  and  Trouveres  (1876); 
A  Year  in  Eden,  with  Louise  Dodge  (1886);  Private 
Life  of  the  Homans  (1893).  She  has  also  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  periodicals. 
She  resides  much  of  the  time  in  Europe. 

PBES'TON,  John  S.:  politician:  1809-1881,  May  1;  b. 
near  Abingdon,  Washington  co.,  Va.;  brother  of  William 
C.  Preston,  and  grand-nephew  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  was 
educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  the  Univ.  of 
Virginia,  and  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
settled  in  South  Carolina  and  became  a  wealthy  planter, 
residing  most  of  the  time  at  Columbia.  He  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  and  became  a  leader  and  orator  of 
the  extreme  states’  rights  party,  and  after  the  election 
of  Lincoln  a  strong  advocate  of  secession.  He  died  at 
Columbia. 

PBES'TON,  Margaret  (Junkin):  author:  b.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  about  1825;  d.  1897,  Mar.  28:  daughter  of  George 
Junkin,  d.d.,  and  wife  of  Prof.  John  T.  L.  Preston.  She 
began  contributing  to  Sartain’s  Magazine  1849;  trans¬ 
lated  Dies  Irce  1855;  published  Silverwood,  a  novel,  1856; 
afterward  composing  only  poetry.  Her  most  noted  volume 
of  verse  is  Beechenbrook  (N.  Y.  1866),  a  number  of 
lyrics  popular  in  the  south  during  the  civil  war.  Old 
Songs  and  New  was  published  1870,  For  Love’s  Sake 
1887,  and  Aunt  Dorothy  1890. 

PEESTON,  Thomas  Scott,  d.d.:  1824,  July  23 — 1891, 
Nov.  4;  b.  Hartford:  clergyman.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary,  New 
York.  After  clerical  service  in  the  Church  of  the  An¬ 
nunciation  and  St.  Luke's,  New  York,  he  retired  to  St. 
Joseph’s  Theological  Seminary  1849,  and  a  year  later  took 
orders  in  the  Boman  Catholic  communion.  He  was  pastor 
at  Yonkers,  after  acting  as  assistant  in  the  old  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Church,  Mulberry  st.;  secretary  to  Bishop  Hughes 
1853;  chancellor  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  1853; 
vicar-general  1873;  and  was  pastor  of  St.  Ann’s  Church 
since  1861.  He  published  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (1860); 
Life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  (1860);  Sermons  for  the 
Principal  Seasons  of  the  Sacred  Year  (1864);  The  Pur - 
gatorian  Manual  (1866);  Lectures  on  Christian  Unity 
(1866);  Reason  and  Revelation  (1868);  Christ  and  the 
Church  (1870);  The  Vicar  of  Christ  (1871);  Devotion  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  (1874). 


PRESTON  PANS— PRESUME. 

PRESTONPANS,  pres-ton-pdnz' :  village  of  Hadding¬ 
tonshire,  having  a  station  on  the  N.  British  railway,  8£  m. 
e.  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  supposed  to  have  had  salt-pans  as 
early  as  the  12th  c.,  and  possessed  thriving  manufactures 
till  some  time  after  the  Reformation.  Its  present  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  is  limited  to  that  of  ale.  Near  P.  was 
fought  the  famous  battle  of  that  name,  in  which  the 
Jacobites  under  Prince  Charles  Edward  completely  routed 
the  royal  army  under  Sir  John  Cope,  capturing  their  can¬ 
non,  baggage,  and  military  chest.  Pop.  (1891)  2,659. 

PRESTWICH,  prest'wich:  cotton  manufacturing  village 
and  township  of  Lancashire,  4  m.  n.w.  from  Manchester. 
It  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  built  in  the  13th  c.,  and 
restored  in  1861,  also  a  large  county  lunatic  asylum, 
erected  in  1861.  Pop.  (1881)  8,627;  (1891)  7,869. 

PRESUME,  v.  pre-zum'  [F.  presumer — from  L.  prce- 
sumere,  to  anticipate,  to  presuppose;  prcesump'tio,  an  anti¬ 
cipation — from  pros,  before;  sumo,  I  take;  sumptus,  taken: 
It.  presumer e,  to  presume]:  to  take  or  suppose  to  be  true 
or  entitled  to  belief;  to  take  for  granted;  to  act  without 
positive  permission;  to  act  with  great  confidence  or  ar¬ 
rogance.  Presuming,  imp. :  Adj.  venturing  without 
leave;  too  confident  or  arrogant;  unreasonably  bold. 
Presumed,  pp.  pre-zumd'.  Presum'er,  n.  -er,  one  who 
presumes;  an  arrogant  person.  Presumable,  a.  pre-zum' - 
d-bl  [F. — L.]:  that  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Presum  ¬ 
ably,  ad.  -bli.  Presum'ingly,  ad.  -li,  confidently;  ar¬ 
rogantly.  Presumption,  n.  pre-zum' s7iun,  act  of  presum¬ 
ing;  a  supposition  previously  formed;  confidence  grounded 
on  strong  probability  (see  Presumption,  in  Law):  an  argu¬ 
ment  strong  but  not  demonstrative;  blind  or  headstrong 
confidence;  arrogance.  Presumptive,  a.  -tvo,  grounded 
on  probable  evidence;  proving  circumstantially,  not  di¬ 
rectly;  probable,  as  opposed  to  apparent;  presumptuous. 
Presumptively,  ad.  -li.  Presumptuous,  a.  pre-zum! - 
tu-iis,  bold  and  confident  to  excess;  arrogant;  hazarding 
safety  on  too  slight  grounds;  rashly  confident;  wilful;  ir¬ 
reverent  with  respect  to  holy  things.  Presumptuously, 
ad.  -li.  Presump'tuousness.  n.  - nes ,  the  quality  of  being 
presumptuous  or  rashly  confident;  arrogance;  irreverence. 
Presumptive  evidence,  evidence  derived  from  circum 
stances  which  usually  attend  a  fact,  as  distinct  from  direct 
evidence  or  positive  proof;  circumstantial  evidence.  Heir 
presumptive,  one  who  would  inherit  were  things  to  remain 
in  their  present  state,  but  whose  succession  may  be  put 
aside  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  heir. — Syn.  of  ‘  presumptu¬ 
ous’:  presuming;  rash;  arrogant;  insolent;  over-confident 
foolhardy;  forward;  audacious;  wilful. 


PRESUMPTION— PRETEND. 

PRESUMP  TION,  in  Law:  inference  drawn  by  the  la\ 
in  certain  circumstances  or  conditions  of  facts,  and  used 
generally  as  a  mere  starting-point  in  an  argument  or  liti¬ 
gation.  Presumptions  are  often  divided  into  pi'esumptio 
juris  and  presumptio  juris  et  dejure.  The  former  serves 
as  a  mere  starting-point,  and  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  to 
the  contrary.  Thus,  a  person  who  has  possession  of  goods, 
is  presumed  the  owner  till  the  contrary  is  proved.  A 
man  is  presumed  innocent  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  A 
pi'esumptio juris  et  dejure  is  said  to  be  a  presumption  which 
cannot  be  rebutted;  but  there  are  few  instances  of  this. 
Presumptions  abound  in  all  departments  of  the  law,  and 
are  adopted  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  conciu 
sion  or  other  in  most  cases  when  the  evidence  is  general  or 
inconclusive.  A  common  illustration  is  when  two  persons 
are  drowned  at  sea,  and  legal  rights  depend  on  the  fact, 
which  of  them  survived  the  other.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
presumed,  by  the  law  of  some  countries,  that  the  younger 
person  survives.  But  in  case  of  mother  and  child  dying 
during  delivery,  the  presumption  is  that  neither  survived. 
If  a  person  disappear,  and  is  not  heard  of,  he  is  presumed 
living.  Yet  this  presumption  is  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  the  right  of  a  married  woman  to  consider  herself 
a  widow,  after  her  husband  has  left  her,  and  has  not  been 
heard  of  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

PRESUPPOSE,  v.  presiip-poz  [pre,  before,  and  suppose: 
F.  presupposer ,  to  presuppose]:  to  suppose  as  previous;  to 
imply  as  antecedent;  to  take  for  granted.  Pre'suppos'ing, 

imp.  Presupposed',  pp.  -pozd . 

PRESURMISE,  n.  pre'ser-mlz  [jpre,  and  surmise ]:  in 
OE.,  a  surmise  previously  formed. 

PRESYSTOLIC,  a.  pi'e-sis-tol'ik:  in  phys.  and  pathol. , 
occurring  just  previous  to  the  systolic  contraction.  The 
presystolic  murmur  may  be  faintly  heard  when  the  orifice 
between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle  is  so  narrowed  as  to 
obstruct  the  flow  of  the  blood  from  the  former  to  the 
latter. 

PRETEND,  v.  pre-tend'  [F.  pretendre — from  L.  prcelen- 
dere,  to  spread  before  or  in  front,  to  allege— from  pra, 
before;  tendo,  I  stretch:  It.  pretendere,  to  pretend] :  to  hold 
out  or  allege  to  others  something  as  true  which  is  feigned 
or  unreal;  to  assume  or  affect  to  feel ;  to  simulate;  to  claim 
or  put  in  a  claim,  true  or  false,  generally  in  a  depreciatory 
sense;  to  hold  out  the  appearance  of  possessing  or  perform¬ 
ing;  in  OE.,  to  forebode;  to  design;  to  intend.  Pretend'- 

ing,  imp.  Pretend'ed,  pp.  Pretend'er,  n.  -er^  one 
who  lays  claim  to  anything  under  the  pretense  of  a  right; 
in  Eng.  hist.,  a  name  applied  to  the  son  and  grandson  of 
James  II.,  the  heirs  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  laid  claim 
to  the  British  crown,  from  which  their  house  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded  by  enactment  of  parliament.  Pretend'edly,  ad 
■li,  by  false  appearance  or  representation.  Pretend'ingly, 
ad.  -li,  arrogantly;  presumptuously.  Pretense,  n.,  or 
Pretence,  n.  tens'  [L.  jyrcelentus,  alleged:  Sp.  pi’etenso , 
pretense]:  a  holding  out  to  others  something  unreal  or 


PRETENDE  R— PRETE  RPERFEOT. 

feigned;  that  which  is  assumed;  a  feigned  claim;  outside 
show;  excuse.  Pretense'less,  a.,  or  Pretence'less,  a. 
- les ,  not  having  or  making  pretenses.  Preten'sion,  n. 
-ten' shun  [F.  pretention]-,  a  claim,  true  or  false;  a  holding 
out  the  appearance  of  right  or  possession ;  right  alleged  or 
assumed;  in  OE.,  fictitious  appearance.  Preten  tious,  a. 
-shus,  exhibiting  attempts  to  pass  for  more  than  one’s  real 
value;  presuming.  Pretentiously,  ad.  -li.  Preten  ¬ 
tiousness,  n.  - nes ,  the  quality  of  being  pretentious. — Syn. 
of  ‘pretense’:  pretext;  excuse;  pretension;  mask;  appear¬ 
ance;  color;  show;  simulation;  assumption;  feint. 

PRETENDER,  Old  — and  Young:  see  Stuart, 
Charles  Edward  Lewis  Casimir:  Stuart,  Royal 
Family  of. 

PRETENSE:  see  under  Pretend. 

PRETENSE',  Escutcheon  of;  or  Escutcheon  Sur- 
tout,  in  Heraldry:  small  shield  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
of  another  shield.  The  husband  of  an  heiress  may  bear 
the  arms  of  his  wife  in  an  escutcheon  of  pretense,  instead 
of  impaling  them.  Feudal  arms  are  also  sometimes  placed 
on  an  escutcheon  of  pretense.  From  1801  till  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Hanoverian  insignia  occupied 
an  escutcheon  of  pretense  in  the  centre  of  the  royal  arms 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

PRETER,  pre' ter  [L.  prceter]-.  a  prefix,  signifying  ‘be¬ 
side;  beyond;  by;  past;  more  than.’ 

PRETERIMPERFECT,  a.  pre!  ter-im-perfekt  [L.  prceter, 
beyond,  and  Eng.  imperfect]-,  in  gram.,  a  term  applied  to  a 
tense  with  time  not  perfectly  past — more  usually  called  the 
imperfect  tense,  as,  I  wrote,  or  was  writing. 

PRETERIT,  a.,  or  Preterite,  a.  pret'er-it  [F.  preterit 
—from  L.  prceteritus,  gone  past  or  by— from  prceter, 
beyond;  ire.  to  go:  It.  preterito]-.  in  gram.,  a  term  applied 
to  a  tense  which  denotes  time  complete  or  finished;  called 
also  the  past  tense.  Pret'eri'tion,  n.  -ish'iin,  the  act  of 
going  past,  or  state  of  being  past;  in  rhet. ,  the  pretense  to 
pass  over  anything,  while  at  the  same  time  we  notice  it 
briefly.  Preteritive,  a.  pre-ier’i-tin,  in  gram.,  applied  to 
the  preterit  or  past  tenses  of  a  verb. 

PRETERMISSION,  n.  pre’ ter-mish' un  [L.  pt'ceter,  be 
yond;  missus,  sent]:  a  passing  by;  an  omission.  Preter¬ 
mit,  v.  pre'ter-mW  [L.  mitto,  I  send]:  to  pass  by;  to  omit 
or  neglect.  Pre’termit'ting,  imp.  Pre'termitt'ed,  pp. 

PRETERNATURAL,  a.  pre' ter-nat  u-ral  or  -ndt'chu- 
rdl  [L.  pr enter,  beyond,  and  Eng.  natural]-,  contrary  to 
nature  or  the  usual  course  of  things;  extraordinary.  Pre'~ 
ternat'urally,  ad.  -li.  Pre'ternat  uralness,  n.  a 
state  or  manner  different  from  the  usual  order  of  nature. 

PRETERPERFECT,  a.  pre  ter-perfekt  [originally  pre¬ 
terit-perfect]-.  in  gram.,  a  term  applied  to  a  tense  which 
denotes  time  completely  oast  or  finished— now  usually  called 
perfect  tense. 


PRETERPLUPERFECT— PRETOR. 

PRETERPLUPERFECT,  a.  prc  ter-plo-perfekt  [L. 
prater,  beyond,  and  Eng.  pluperfect ]:  in  gram.,  more  than 
perfect;  designating  the  tense  of  a  verb  which  expresses  a 
time  past  before  another  past  time,  as,  I  had  written  before 
you  arrived— usually  called  pluperfect  tense. 

PRETEXT,  n.  pre'tekst  [F.  pretexte — from  L.  prcetex- 
tum,  a  pretense — from pr<e,  before;  textus,  woven  or  plaited; 
lexer e,  to  weave:  Sp.  pretexto,  a  pretext]:  a  pretense;  an 
assumed  reason,  not  the  real  one;  a  motive  or  reason  as¬ 
signed  as  a  cover  for  concealing  the  real  motive. — Syn,. 
pretense;  semblance;  disguise;  appearance;  reason;  motive; 
color. 

PRETOR,  or  Praetor,  n.  pre'tbi'  [L.  probably  contraction 
for prceitor,  from  prce-eo, to  precede,  also  to  order]:  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  title  given  to  the  consuls  as  leaders 
of  the  armies  of  the  state;  but  it  was  employed  specially 
to  designate  a  magistrate  whose  powers  were  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  a  consul.  The  pretorship,  in  this  spe¬ 
cific  seuse  of  the  term,  was  instituted  b.c.  366,  as  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  patricians  for  being  obliged  to  share  with  the 
plebeians  the  honors  of  consulship.  It  was  virtually  a 
third  consulship;  the  P.  was  entitled  collega  consulibus; 
he  was  elected  by  the  same  auspices  and  at  the  same 
comitia.  For  nearly  30  years  patricians  alone  were  eligible 
for  the  office;  but  b.c.  337,  the  plebeians  made  good  their 
right  to  it  also.  The  P.’s  functions  were  chiefly  judicial. 
Though  he  sometimes  commanded  armies,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  consuls,  exercised  consular  authority 
within  the  city,  yet  his  principal  business  was  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  matters  civil  and  criminal;  and  ‘to 
the  edicts  of  successive  pretors,’  says  G.  Long,  ‘the 
Roman  law  owes,  in  a  great  degree,  its  development  and 
improvement.’  Originally,  there  was  only  one  P.;  but  as 
the  city  and  state  increased,  and  their  relations  with 
other  nations  became  more  complicated,  others  were 
added.  B.C.  246,  a  second  P.  was  appointed,  to  settle  dis¬ 
putes  that  might  arise  between  Romans  and  foreigners 
temporarily  resident  at  Rome  for  trading  or  other  pur¬ 
poses,  hence  called  prcetor  per egrinus  (foreign  pretor),  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  original  prcetor  urbanus  (city 
pretor).  B.C.  227,  two  new  pretors  were  appointed,  to 
administrate  affairs  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia;  and  b.c.  197 
two  more  for  the  Spanish  provinces,  or  six  in  all.  Sulla 
increased  the  number  to  8,  and  Julius  Caesar  to  16.  Augus¬ 
tus  reduced  the  number  to  12;  but  later  we  read  of  18,  if 
not  more.  The  city-pretorships  were  reckoned  the  high¬ 
est;  and  after  a  person  had  filled  these  offices,  he  some¬ 
times  received  the  administration  of  a  province,  with  the 
title  of  propretor  or  proconsul.  Preto'rial,  a.  pre-to  ri¬ 
al,  and  Preto'rian,  a.  -an,  pertaining  to  a  pretor.  Preto'- 
rium,  n.  ~iim,  the  judgment-hall;  the  part  of  the  camp  in 
which  the  general  or  pretor  had  his  tent.  Pretorship,  n 
W'e' tor-ship,  office  of  a  Dretor. 


PRETORIA— PRETORI  AN  BANDS. 

PRETORIA:  South  Africa,  capital  of  the  Transvaal 
Colony  (q.v.);  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  small 
river  Aapies,  a  tributary  of  the  Crocodile,  4,500  feet  above 
sea-level,  32  miles  n.e.  of  Johannesburg,  349  miles  by  rail 
w.  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  1,040  miles  by  rail  n.e.  of  Cape 
Town.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  and  many  of  the 
streets  are  planted  with  splendid  willow-trees.  The  most 
important  public  buildings  are:  the  government  buildings, 
in  Church  Square,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Liberty; 
the  post-office;  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  the  center 
of  Church  Square;  the  Anglican  cathedral  of  St.  Alban; 
a  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  school  and  convent  build¬ 
ings;  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  a  handsome  building;  the 
new  market  buildings;  a  palace  of  justice,  in  course  of 
erection  for  the  reception  of  the  law  courts;  a  public 
library,  containing  English  and  Dutch  books;  a  museum; 
a  gymnasium  and  training  institute.  The  town  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  public  waterworks  w^ere  opened  in 
1891.  Just  outside  the  town  are  the  barracks  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Transvaal  State  Artillery,  and  near  them 
the  prison  is  situated.  In  1896  the  Boer  authorities  began 
the  construction  of  a  circle  of  six  forts  round  the  town, 
which  since  the  war  have  been  dismantled.  Pretoria  was 
founded  in  1855,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Andries 
Pretorius,  the  first  president  of  the  South  African  Re¬ 
public.  In  1863  it  replaced  Potchefstroom  as  the  seat  of 
the  central  administration.  In  1880,  Dec.,  the  British 
garrison  in  Pretoria  was  besieged  by  a  force  of  Boers, 
and  on  the  retrocession  of  the  country  in  the  following 
year  the  town  wTas  evacuated  by  the  British  troops.  The 
gold-rush  which  began  about  1886,  and  the  working  of 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  neighboring  Witwatersrand, 
had  a  great  influence  upon  the  condition  of  Pretoria, 
which  was  rapidly  improved  in  respect  of  architecture 
and  sanitation.  On  June  5,  1900,  the  towTn  was  occupied, 
practically  without  opposition,  by  a  British  force  under 
Lord  Roberts,  and  then  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  operations  in  the  South  African  war  (q.v.).  The 
population  before  the  wrar  was  about  12,000. 

PRETORIAN  (or  Praetorian)  BANDS  [Lat.  Prcetorice 
Cohortes,  and  Prastoriani ]:  name,  particularly  daring  the 
Roman  empire,  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  organized  to  protect 
the  person  and  maintain  the  powrer  of  the  emperors.  We 
indeed  read  of  a  prcetoria  cohors,  or  select  guard  of  the 
most  valiant  soldiers  attached  to  the  person  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  who,  according  to  Festus,  received  six-fold 
pay:  and  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  wars  naturally  in¬ 
creased  their  number;  but  it  was  to  Augustus  that  the 
institution  of  them  as  a  separate  force  is  owing.  He 
formed  nine  or  ten  cohorts,  each  of  a  thousand  men 
(horse  and  foot);  but  kept  only  three  in  Rome,  the  rest 
being  dispersed  in  cities  not  far  off.  Tiberius,  however, 
assembled  the  nine  cohorts  at  the  capital  in  a  permanent 
camp,  and  Yitellius  increased  their  number  to  16.  The 
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Pretorians  served  at  first  for  12,  afterward  for  16  years; 
they  received  double  pay;  the  privates  were  held  equal  in 
rank  to  centurions  in  the  regular  army,  and  on  their 
retirement  each  received  20,000  sesterces.  They  soon 
acquired  a  dangerous  power,  which  they  exercised  in  the 
most  unscrupulous  manner,  deposing  and  elevating  em¬ 
perors  at  their  pleasure.  Aspirants  for  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity  found  it  advisable,  and  even  necessary,  to  bribe  them 
largely;  while  those  who  acquired  that  dignity  without 
their  assistance  were  accustomed  on  accession  to  purchase 
their  favor  by  liberal  donations.  The  Pretorians,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  political  or  ambitious  views;  they  were 
simply  an  insolent  and  rapacious  soldiery,  fond  of  sub¬ 
stantial  gratifications,  and  careless  how  they  got  them. 
After  the  death  of  Pertinax,  a.d.  193,  they  actually  sold 
‘the  purple’  for  a  sum  of  money  to  Didius  Julianus;  but 
in  the  same  year  their  peculiar  organization  was  entirely 
broken  up  by  Severus,  who  formed  new  cohorts  out  of 
the  best  legions  serving  on  the  frontiers,  which  he  in¬ 
creased  to  four  times  the  number  of  the  old.  After  sev¬ 
eral  other  changes,  they  wrere  entirely  abolished  by  Con¬ 
stantine  (312),  who  dispersed  them  among  his  regular 
legions. 

PEETOEIUS,  Marthinas  Wessels:  Boer  soldier  and 
politician:  b.  Natal,  1827;  d.  Potchefstroom,  South 
Africa,  1902.  He  took  part  in  the  ‘Great  Trek’  of  1836, 
and  in  1852  became  commandant-general  of  the  Boers. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  in  1864  of  the  South  African  Eepublic.  Ee-elected 
in  1869,  he  soon  afterward  resigned.  After  Kruger’s 
election  in  1883,  Pretorius  took  small  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  republic,  being  persistently  opposed  to  the  war 
policy  against  Great  Britain  as  destined  eventually  to 
subvert  the  independence  it  sought  to  secure.  Pretoria, 
the  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

PEETTY,  a.  prit'ti  [AS.  prcetig,  tricky;  praet,  craft: 
Dut.  pratten,  to  be  haughty:  Icel.  pretta,  to  deceive:  Ger. 
protzen,  to  sulk;  protzig,  insolent,  saucy]:  of  a  pleasing 
and  attractive  form;  neatly  arranged  or  ornamented; 
neat  and  pleasing,  but  not  exactly  beautiful;  sly;  crafty, 
as  a  pretty  trick;  in  contempt  or  irony,  fine;  decent; 
excellent:  Ad.  in  some  degree;  tolerably;  moderately; 
expressing  a  degree  less  than  very,  as  pretty  fair,  pretty 
well  done.  Pret'tily,  ad.  -It,  pleasingly;  with  neatness 
and  taste.  Pret'tiness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being 
pretty;  pleasingness  without  dignity;  affectation  of  nice¬ 
ness;  foppishness.  Pretty,  in  Scot.,  brave;  smart. — Syn. 
of  ‘pretty,  a.’:  beautiful;  handsome;  lovely;  fine;  ele¬ 
gant;  neat;  pleasing;  attractive;  foppish;  petty. 

PEETYPIFY,  v.  pre-tip'i-fi  [pre,  before,  and  typify ]: 
to  foreshow  by  a  type;  to  prefigure. 

PEETZEL,  n.  prets'el  [Ger.  prezel]:  hard,  brittle  cake 
covered  with  salt;  sometimes  written  Bretzel. 


PREVAIL— PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY. 

PREVAIL,  v.  pre-vdl'  [L.  prcevalere ,  to  be  very  power¬ 
ful  or  superior — from  pree,  before;  valeo ,  I  am  strong:  It. 
premiere:  F.  prevaloir']:  to  be  in  force;  to  overcome;  to 
gain  the  victory  or  advantage;  to  have  effect,  power,  or 
influence;  to  persuade  or  induce.  Prevail/ ing,  imp.: 
Adj.  gaining  the  advantage  or  superiority;  predominant; 
most  common  or  general.  Prevailed',  pp.  -mid' .  Pre- 
vail'ingly,  ad.  -li.  Prevail'ment,  n.  in  OE.,  for  Prev¬ 
alence.  Prevalent,  a.  prev'd-lent  [L.  prcevalens  or 
prcevalen  tem,  very  strong,  very  powerful:  It.  premlente] : 
gaining  advantage  or  superiority;  predominant;  powerful; 
current;  most  general.  Prevalently,  ad.  -II.  Prev'- 
alence,  n.  -lens,  or  Prev'alency,  n.  - len-sl ,  the  condition 
or  quality  of  being  prevalent;  the  most  general  reception  or 
practice;  predominance;  the  most  general  existence. — Syn. 
of  ‘  prevalent  ’:  predominant;  prevailing;  successful;  effica¬ 
cious;  powerful;  victorious. 

PREVARICATE,  v.  pre-vdr'i-kdt  [L.  prcevaricalus,  hav¬ 
ing  the  legs  very  wide  apart  in  walking,  not  having  acted 
uprightly — from  pree,  before;  various,  with  feet  spread 
apart;  varus,  bent:  It.  pi'evaricare :  F.  prevariquer J:  to 
turn  from  side  to  side;  to  evade  the  truth;  to  swerve  from 
the  truth;  to  quibble.  Prevar  icating,  imp.  Prevar'- 
icated,  pp.  Prevaricator,  n.  -ka-ter,  one  who  swerves 
from  the  truth;  a  quibbler.  Prevar'ica'tion,  n.  -kd’sJiun 
[F. — L. ]:  a  shuffling  or  quibbling  to  evade  the  disclosure 
of  the  truth;  a  cavil;  in  law,  a  collusive  fraud  in  which  the 
informer  or  prosecutor  and  the  defendant  make  a  sham 
prosecution  — Syn.  of  ‘  prevaricate  equivocate;  quibble; 
shuffle;  evade;  pervert;  shift;  cavil. 

PREVEN1ENT,  a.  pre-ve! nl-enl  [L.  pree ,  before;  venlens 
or  venien’tem,  coming — from  venio,  I  come]:  in  OE.,  pre¬ 
ceding;  going  before;  preventive. 

PREVENT,  v.  pre-vent'  [L.  preeventus,  come  or  gone  be¬ 
fore — from  pree,  before;  venire,  to  come:  It.  prevenire:  F. 
prevenir\.  to  stop  or  hinder,  as  the  approach  of  a  person,  or 
the  performance  of  something;  to  impede;  to  obstruct;  in 
OE.,  to  go  before;  to  succor;  to  anticipate;  to  go  before  as  a 
guide;  to  preoccupy*  Preventing,  imp.  Prevent'ed, 
pp.  Prevent'ingly,  ad.  -li.  Prevent'er,  n.  - er , 
one  who  hinders  Prevent'able,  a.  -d-bl,  that  may  be 
stopped  or  hindered.  Prevention,  n.  pre-ven' shun  [F. — 
L.]:  act  of  hindering;  hindrance;  obstruction  of  access  or 
approach;  in  OE.,  act  of  going  before;  preoccupation. 
Preven'tional,  a.  -dl,  tending  to  prevent.  Prevent  ive, 
a.  -iv,  tending  to  prevent  or  hinder;  hindering  the  access  of; 
preservative:  N.  that  which  intercepts  the  access  or  ap¬ 
proach  of;  an  antidote  previously  taken  or  employed. 
Preventively,  ad.  -II.  Preventive  service,  the  coast¬ 
guard,  who  protect  the  coast  against  smuggling;  the  duty 
or  occupation  of  doing  this. — Syn.  of  ‘  prevent  ’:  to  impede; 
obstruct;  hinder;  anticipate;  obviate;  exclude;  intercept; 
stop;  thwart. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRU'ELTY  to  An'imals:  see 
Animals,  Cruelty  to. 


PREVEZA-PREY. 

PliEVEZA,  prd'vd-sd,  or  P  he  visa,  prd-ve'sd:  busy 
trading  town  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  strait  which  forms  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  The  Berlin  Congress  included 
P,  in  the  part  of  Epirus  to  he  restored  to  Greece;  but 
at  the  rectification  of  the  frontier,  1881,  it  was  retained 
by  Turkey,  it  being  arranged  that  the  fortifications  should 
be  destroyed.  Pop.  8,000. 

PREVIOUS,  a.  prem-us  [L.  prtevius,  going  before, 
leading  the  way — from  prte,  before;  via,  a  way:  It.  previa]: 
going  before  in  time;  before  something;  foregoing;  preced¬ 
ing.  Pre  viously,  ad.  -li.  Pre  viousness,  n.  -nes,  pri¬ 
ority  in  time.  The  previous  question,  a  method  of 
moving  the  rejection  of  a  question  or  motion  in  a  deliber¬ 
ative  assembly — a  member  gets  a  motion  put,  while  another 
holding  different  views,  without  moving  a  direct  negative, 
may  simply  move  *  the  previous  question,’  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  motion  secures  the  rejection  of  the  former, 
or  rather,  forms  a  complete  bar  to  any  amendment,  or  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question. — Syn.  of  ‘previous’:  preceding; 
antecedent;  anterior;  prior;  foregoing;  former. 

PREVISION,  n.  pre-vizJiitn  [F.  pi'evision,  foresight — 
from  L.  pros,  before;  visits,  seen;  video,  I  see]:  foreknowl¬ 
edge;  foresight. 

PREVOST-PARADOL,  prd-vb' pd-rd-dol' ,  Lucien  Ana- 
tole:  French  writer:  1829,  Aug.  8 — 1870,  July  20;  b. 
Paris.  He  studied  at  the  College  Bourbon  and  the  ficole 
Normale;  1851,  obtained  from  the  Academie  the  prize  for 
eloquence,  and  was  admitted  Docteur-es-lettres  1855.  In 
that  year  he  was  named  to  the  chair  of  French  literature 
by  the  Faculty  of  Aix ;  but  resigned  it  1856,  and  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  writing 
generally  the  leading  articles.  His  advocacy  of  a  respon¬ 
sible  ministry  brought  him  into  difficulties  with  the  censor¬ 
ship.  He  was  twice  .mi  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  the  chamber.  In  1865  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academie.  Believing  that  the  empire  had  at  last  adopted 
theprincipleof  parliamentary  government,  he  compromised 
his  strong  republican  principles  in  1870  so  far  as  to  fill  the 
post  of  envoy  at  Washington;  but  undeceived  by  the  disas¬ 
trous  events  connected  with  the  proclamation  of  war  with 
Prussia,  he  died  by  suicide  in  New  York.  His  chief 
works  are — Revue  de  VHistoire  Universelle,  1854;  Essais  de 
Politique  et  de  Litter ature,  1859-63;  Quelques  Pages 
d’JSistoire  Gontemporaine,  1862-66. 

PREVOST’S  THEORY, 'n.  prd-vdz'  the! d  ri  [after  Pierre 
Prevost,  Genevan  physicist]:* theory  that  all  bodies  radiate 
heat,  the  hotter  giving  off  more  and  the  colder  less  than 
they  receive,  till  a  mobile  equilibrium  is  established  among 
them. 

PRE  WARN,  v.  'pi'e-wawrn'  [pre,  before,  and  warn] :  to 
warn  beforehand. 

PREY,  n.  prd  [F.  proie,  prey,  spoil — from  L.  prceda, 
property  taken  in  war:  It.  preda,  plunder:  W.  praidd,  a 
flock  or  herd,  booty  taken  in  war:  Gael,  preaclian,  a  bird 
of  prey]:  diat  which  is  or  may  be  seized  to  be  eaten,  as  by 


PREYER — PRICE. 


a  wild  beast;  spoil;  booty;  plunder:  Y.  to  rob  or  pillage; 
to,  seize  and  devour;  to  rest  heavily  on,  as  the  mind;  to 
waste  gradually;  to  corrode.  PreyTng,  imp.  Preyed,  pp. 
prad.  Beasts  of  prey,  Birds  of  prey,  animals  that  kill 
and  feed  on  other  animals. 

PREYER,  pri'er,  Wilhelm  Thierry:  German  physiolo¬ 
gist:  b.  Manchester,  England,  1841;  d.  Wiesbaden,  Ger¬ 
many,  1897.  He  was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Bonn, 
Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  took  degrees  in 
both  philosophy  and  medicine,  and  in  1869  was  appointed 
professor  of  physiology  at  Jena.  In  1888  he  became 
privat-docent  at  Berlin.  He  has  made  valuable  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  fields  of  quantitative  spectral  analysis,  the 
perception  of  sound  and  the  precise  qualities  of  the 
senses.  Of  his  books  the  most  famous  is  Die  Seele  des 
Kindes  (1881),  and  especially  deserving  of  mention  are: 
TJeber  Empfindungen  (1867);  Ueber  die  Grenzen  der 
Tonwahrnehmung  (1876);  Elemente  der  allgemeinen 
Physiologie  (1883);  Der  Hypnotismus  (1890). 

PRIAM,  pri'am:  King  of  Troy  at  the  time  of  the 
legendary  Trojan  war:  son  of  Laomedon,  and  Strymo  or 
Plaeia.  The  name  Priam  (from  Priamai,  to  ransom)  was 
given  him  on  account  of  his  having  been  ransomed  by 
sister  Hesione  from  Herakles,  into  whose  hands  he  had 
fallen.  His  first  wife  was  Arisbe,  daughter  of  Merops, 
whom  he  gave  away  to  a  friend  in  order  to  marry 
Hecuba,  by  whom,  according  to  Homer,  he  had  19  sons; 
but  as  he  had  other  children  than  those  by  Hecuba,  the 
epic  poet  gives  him  in  all  50  sons;  while  later  writers  add 
as  many  daughters.  The  best-known  of  these  are  Hector, 
Paris,  Deiphobos,  Helenus,  Troilus,  and  Cassandra.  Priam 
is  represented  as  too  old  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
Trojan  war;  and  in  Homer,  only  once  appears  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  oldest  Greek  legends — i.e.,  the  Ho¬ 
meric,  are  silent  respecting  his  fate;  but  the  later  poets 
say  that  he  was  slain  by  Pyrrhus. 

PRIAPISM,  n.  pri’a-pizm  [Gr.  Priapos,  the  god  of 
gardens  and  fruitfulness,  the  virile  member]:  in  med., 
the  morbid  and  permanent  erection  of  the  penis. 

PRIBILOFF  ISLANDS,  pre-be-lof' :  group  of  four 
islands  in  Bering  Sea  (q.v.),  near  lat.  57°  n.,  long.  170° 
w.,  belonging  to  Alaska.  These  islands  are  breeding- 
places  of  fur-seals. 

PRICE,  n.  pris  [Bret,  priz ;  F.  prix;  OF.  pris,  preis — 
from  L.  pretium,  the  value  or  price:  W.  prid ,  value]:  the 
equivalent  paid  for  a  thing;  the  current  value  of  a  com¬ 
modity;  the  sum  of  money  asked  or  paid  for  anything; 
the  cost;  value;  recompense:  V.  to  value  or  set  a  price  on. 
PricTng,  imp.  Priced,  pp.  prist.  Priceless,  a.  -les, 
invaluable;  beyond  price.  Price-current,  a  table  or  list 
containing  an  account  of  the  ordinary  value  or  price,  in 
different  parts,  of  merchandise,  stocks,  etc. — Syn.  of 
‘price,  n.’:  value;  cost;  expense;  worth;  equivalent;  esti¬ 
mation;  rate;  excellence;  reward;  recompense. 


pRtcii 

^  PRICE,  Richard,  d.d.:  1723,  Feb.  23—1791,  Apr.  19;  b. 
Tynton,  Wales.  Ills  father,  Rice  P.,  was  a  dissenting 
minister,  possessed  of  some  wealth,  and  remarkable  for  the 
intolerance  of  his  Calvinism.  A  leading  characteristic  of  the 
son’s  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  calm  resolution  with 
which,  from  his  youth,  he  both  declared  his  own  opinions 
and  advocated  freedom  of  thought  for  others.  He  declined 
to  bend  his  convictions  to  paternal  authority;  and  accord- 
ingly,  on  his  father’s  death,  he  was  so  poorly  provided  for, 
that,  going  to  study  in  Loudon,  he  had  to  journey  chiefly 
on  foot.  He  obtained  admission  to  a  dissenting  acad., 
where  he  acquired  good  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  theology.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  he 
engaged  himself  as  chaplain  to  a  Mr.  Streatfield,  with  whom 
he  lived  13  years,  and  who  at  death  left  P.  some  property. 
This,  with  a  bequest  from  an  uncle  1756,  enabled  P.  to 
marry.  He  then  settled  as  a  preacher  at  Hackney;  but 
being  shortly  afterward  chosen  minister  of  a  Dissenting 
congregation  at  Newington  Green,  he  removed  to  that 
place,  where  he  lived  till  the  death  of  his  wife  1786,  when 
he  returned  to  Hackney,  at  which  place  he  had  long  offi¬ 
ciated  as  morning-preacher  to  a  congregation.  Meanwhile, 
his  life  had  been  one  of  considerable  literary  and  scientific 
activity.  His  Review  of  ike  Principal  Questions  and  Difficult 
ties  in  Morals  (Loud.  1758),  though  heavy  work,  established 
his  reputation  as  metaphysician  and  moralist.  In  1769  the 
degree  d.d.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow. 
In  the  same  year,  he  published  his  Treatise  on  Reversionary 
Payments;  followed  by  the  compilation  and  publication  of 
the  celebrated  No.  'thampton  Mortality  Tables ,  and  various 
other  works  relating  to  life-assurance  and  annuities— most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  life  insurance.  In 
1776  appeared  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty  and  the  Justice 
and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America.  Of  this  work,  60,000 
copies  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  few  months.  In  the 
N.  Amer.  colonies  it  is  said  to  have  given  great  impulse  to 
the  advocacy  of  independence;  and  1718  the  American 
congress,  through  Franklin,  communicated  to  Dr.  P. 
their  desire  to  consider  him  a  fellow-citizen,  and  to  receive 
his  assistance  in  regulating  their  finances;  an  offer  declined 
principally  on  the  ground  of  age.  P.  was  a  believer  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  holding  that  it  remained  in  a 
dormant  state  between  death  and  resurrection.  Difference 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  led  to  a  controversy  of  some 
celebrity  between  him  and  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley.  His 
views  respecting  the  Son  of  God  were  known  as  Unitarian; 
but  they  were  not  Socinian,  but  of  the  high  type  known  as 
Arian,  verging  toward  the  evangelical  view.  His  moral 
character  appears  to  have  been  singularly  beautiful. 
‘Simplicity  of  manners,’  says  Dr.  Priestley,  ‘  with  such 
genuine  marks  of  perfect  integrity  and  benevolence,  dif¬ 
fused  around  him  a  charm  which  the  forms  of  politeness 
can  but  poorly  imitate.  ’  See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard 
Pi'ice ,  L.D.,  by  William  Morgan,  f.r  s.,  Lond.  1815. 
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PRICE. 

PRICE,  Sterling  G.:  American  soldier:  b.  Prince 
Edward  co.,  Va.,  1809,  Sept.  11;  d.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1869, 
Sept.  29.  He  was  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
studied  law,  removed  to  Chariton  co.,  Mo.,  in  1831,  and 
in  1840  was  elected  to  the  Missouri  house  of  representa¬ 
tives,  of  which  he  was  speaker  until  1844,  when  he  was 
elected  to  congress.  He  resigned  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mexican  war  and  organized  a  cavalry  regiment,  of  which 
he  was  commissioned  colonel.  Under  General  Kearney  he 
marched  with  his  men  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Santa 
Fe,  where  he  was  left  in  charge,  and  upon  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Mexicans  he  repulsed  them  severely  and 
completed  the  conquest  of  California.  In  1847  he  w?as 
promoted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  became  mili¬ 
tary  governor  of  Chihuahua,  and  in  1848  won  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Mexicans  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Rosales.  In 
1853-7  he  was  governor  of  Missouri,  and  in  1861  presided 
over  the  convention  called  to  decide  the  secession  ques¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  ‘Conditional  Union’  man,  but  later  joined 
the  Confederacy,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  major-gen¬ 
eral  of  state  forces,  participating  under  Gen.  Ben  Mc¬ 
Culloch  in  the  defeat  of  the  Union  forces  at  Wilson’s 
Creek  in  August  of  that  year.  He  then  captured  Lex¬ 
ington  on  the  Missouri,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  before 
Fremont.  He  served  under  Van  Dorn  at  Pea  Ridge  in 
1862  and  was  promoted  major-general  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  commanded  one  wing  of  Van  Dorn’s  army  at 
Corinth.  He  was  defeated  by  Rosecrans  at  Iuka,  Miss.; 
accompanied  Beauregard  in  his  retreat  to  Tupelo,  and 
afterward  serving  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  department, 
was  there  engaged  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture 
Helena  in  1863.  In  1864  he  succeeded  in  preventing 
General  Steele’s  advance  toward  Red  river,  and  later 
made  a  raid  into  Missouri.  He  was  driven  into  south¬ 
western  Arkansas  toward  the  close  of  the  war  and  after 
the  surrender  he  lived  in  Mexico  until  1866.  Consult 
Snead,  The  Fight  for  Missouri  (1886). 

PRICE,  Thomas  Randolph:  American  educator:  b. 
Richmond,  Va.,  1839,  Mar.  18;  d.  New  York,  1903,  May 
7.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1855,  studied  in  Berlin  and  Kiel,  and  in  1861  returned 
home  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  army,  in  which  he 
served  through  the  war  as  a  private  and  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Stuart.  In  1867  he  became  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  at  Randolph- Macon  College,  later  being  transferred 
to  the  Greek  and  English  chair,  and  in  1876  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia.  In  3882  he  was  called  to  Columbia 
University  as  professor  of  English  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  department  until 
his  death.  He  published:  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother- 
Tongue  (1877);  Shakespeare’s  Verse  Construction 
(1889);  edited  Othello ,  in  the  BanTcside  Shakespeare 
(1890);  etc. 
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PRICH'ARD,  James  Cowles:  English  ethnologist  and 
physician:  b.  Ross,  Herefordshire,  1786,  Feb.  11;  d.  Lon¬ 
don,  1848,  Dec.  22.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
began  practice  at  Bristol  in  1810,  and  in  1814  became 
physician  to  the  Bristol  infirmary.  In  1813  he  published 
Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  in  one 
volume,  but  in  the  3d  edition  (1849)  extended  to  five; 
The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations  (1831);  Nat¬ 
ural  History  of  Man,  which  has  been  translated  into  both 
French  and  German  (1843);  Insanity  and  Other  Dis¬ 
orders  Affecting  the  Mind,  long  a  standard  authority 
(1835);  Different  Forms  of  Insanity  in  Relation  to 
Jurisprudence.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
London  commissioners  of  lunacy. 

PRICK,  n.  prik  [AS.  prica,  a  point  or  sting:  Dut.  prik, 
a  prick  or  stab:  Icel.  prica,  to  prick:  W.  pric,  a  skewer: 
Low  Ger.  prikken,  to  prick  or  stick]:  a  slender-pointed 
thing,  hard  and  sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  skin;  a  spine 
or  thorn;  the  wound  made  or  pain  caused  by  it;  a  sharp 
stinging  pain,  remorse  of  conscience;  a  puncture;  a  mark 
at  which  archers  aim;  the  print  of  the  foot  of  a  hare  or 
a  deer  on  the  ground:  V.  to  pierce  or  mark  with  a  spine, 
or  with  a  small  thing  having  a  sharp  point;  to  erect  a 
pointed  thing,  applied  to  the  ears;  to  puncture  as  with  a 
pin;  to  affect  with  remorse;  to  sting;  to  aim  at  a  point; 
to  make  or  become  acid,  as  wine;  in  OE.,  to  spur;  to 
impel;  to  incite.  Prick'ing,  imp.:  Adj.  stinging  as  with 
prickles:  N.  a  sensation  of  sharp  pain,  as  of  being 
pricked;  act  of  piercing  with  a  sharp  point.  Pricked,  pp. 
prikt.  Prick'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  or  that  which  pricks;  a 
lancer  or  light  horseman.  Pricket,  n.  prik’et,  a  buck  in 
his  second  year.  Prick-post,  in  arch.,  a  post  in  wooden 
buildings  framed  intermediately  between  two  principal 
ones.  PrickTng-note,  n.  a  document  delivered  by  a 
shipper  of  goods  authorizing  the  receiving  of  them  on 
board.  So  called  from  the  practice  of  pricking  holes  in 
the  paper  corresponding  with  the  number  of  packages 
counted  into  the  ship.  Prick-punch,  a  smith’s  tool  for 
marking  on  iron.  Prick-song,  a  song  sung  from  music 
pricked  or  written  down.  Pricking-up,  in  arch.,  the  first 
coating  of  lime  and  hair  upon  lath,  the  surface  being 
scratched  over  with  the  trowel  to  enable  the  next  coat  to 
obtain  a  better  hold.  Pricking  the  ship  off,  in  nav., 
marking  a  ship’s  position  on  the  chart. 

PRICKLY  ASH:  any  of  several  prickly  shrubs  of  the 
United  States  of  the  rue  family  ( Rutacece )  and  genus 
Xanthoxylum,  especially  X.  clavaherculis,  whose  aromatic 
and  pungent  bark  is  used  in  the  southern  states  as  a 
rustic  remedy  for  toothache.  In  the  south  this  bush  is 
therefore  known  as  toothache-tree  and  pepper-wood. 

PRICIULY  HEAT:  popular  name  for  a  form  of  skin- 
disease  known  as  miliaria  rubra  or  lichen  tropicus,  result¬ 
ing  from  excessive  action  of  the  sweat  glands.  It  occurs 
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in  the  tropics  and  in  the  north  during  extremely  hot 
weather.  In  the  tropics  it  more  frequently  attacks  stran¬ 
gers  from  temperate  climates  than  the  natives,  though 
the  latter  are  not  altogether  exempt.  The  intense  itching 
and  stinging  which  it  causes,  occasion  an  almost  irresist¬ 
ible  desire  to  scratch,  and  scratching  only  aggravates  the 
irritation.  Eelief  can  usually  be  obtained  by  bathing  the 
affected  parts  with  bay  rum,  cologne  water,  or  simply 
diluted  alcohol,  and  then  dusting  with  talcum  or  starch 
powder,  or  calamine.  Frequent  bathing,  followed  by  the 
applications  mentioned,  is  also  serviceable.  The  under¬ 
clothing  should  be  porous  and  of  some  unirritating 
material. 

PEICKLY  PEAE:  a  genus  ( Opuntia )  of  American 
cactus.  About  130  species  have  been  recognized  in  the 
region  they  occupy  from  British  Columbia  through  the 
western  states,  Central  America  and  West  Indies  to 
southern  South  America.  They  are  very  variable  in  their 
specific  characters,  and  the  lines  between  species  are  very 
indistinctly  marked.  Some  are  very  dwarf  prostrate 
plants;  others  are  tree-like  in  height  and  spread  of  top. 
They  have  club-shaped,  cylindrical  or  flat  spiny  or  hairy, 
fleshy  stems,  and  except  upon  the  youngest  joints  bear 
no  leaves.  These  leaves  drop  off  very  soon.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  near  the  upper  parts  of  the  joints  or 
stems  and  on  the  most  bristly  parts,  are  solitary  or  in 
corymb-like  panicles  and  are  usually  yellow  and  very 
showy.  The  fruit  is  a  modified  stem,  the  ovary  being 
sunken  in  its  apex.  It  varies  with  different  species  from 
dry  to  fleshy  and  succulent,  in  many  species  being  edible. 
Prickly  pears  were  in  cultivation  among  the  natives  when 
America  was  discovered,  and  were  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  finally  to 
Asia,  South  Africa,  Australia,  etc.  In  all  these  places 
they  are  now  regarded  as  troublesome  weeds,  though  in 
many  they  are  valued  for  their  fruit.  In  Sicily  they  are 
one  of  the  chief  crops,  the  peasants  living  mainly  upon 
the  fruit  from  July  to  November.  Since  some  of  the 
varieties  will  produce  about  nine  tons  of  fruit  to  the 
acre  upon  land  too  rocky,  thin  or  poor  for  other  crops; 
since  this  production  can  be  counted  upon  for  a  long 
series  of  years  without  any  cultivation  after  the  plants 
become  established  (in  three  years  or  less,  usually) ;  and 
since  they  are  highly  nutritious,  their  value  is  not  over¬ 
estimated  in  climates  adapted  to  their  culture;  namely, 
dry  and  frostless.  They  contain  about  14  per  cent  of 
sugar  and  nearly  2  per  cent  of  fat.  A  crop  of  nine  tons 
per  acre  would,  therefore,  be  equivalent  to  about  2,500 
pounds  of  sugar. 

In  view  of  these  statements  it  seems  strange  that  atten¬ 
tion  has  not  been  directed  to  improvement  of  varieties, 
etc.  They  have  not  been  ranked  with  horticultural  fruits, 
though  they  are  of  far  more  economic  importance  than 
many  that  are.  In  many  sections  they  are  used  for  stock 
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feeding,  especially  in  seasons  of  drought.  The  spines  are 
generally  rubbed  or  burned  off,  but  cattle  often  eat  them 
without  this  treatment,  and  frequently  suffer  death  be¬ 
cause  the  spines  pierce  their  intestines.  The  plants  are 
most  used  for  fodder  in  the  western  states,  Africa  and 
Australia.  In  Tunis,  dairymen  are  rarely  without  a  plan¬ 
tation  of  prickly  pear  for  their  herd.  The  plants  are  also 
planted  for  ornamental  purposes  in  gardens  and  green¬ 
houses  in  many  parts  of  the  world  not  adapted  to  their 
cultivation;  and  in  places  adapted  to  them  they  are  fav¬ 
orite  hedge  plants.  The  most  esteemed  species  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  Indian  fig  (0.  ficus-indica) ,  the  tuna  (0.  tuna), 
O.  engelmanni,  and  O.  fulgida,  the  first  two  being  espe¬ 
cially  valued  for  the  fruit,  the  last  two  for  their  fodder. 
O.  vidgaris  is  a  common  species  in  the  eastern  states  and 
is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 

PRIDE,  n.  prld  [AS.  pryte,  haughtiness:  Ger.  pracht, 
pomp,  splendor:  Ieel.  prydi,  to  adore — from  Proud,  which 
see]:  an  unreasonably  high  opinion  of  one’s  own  superior¬ 
ity;  insolence;  rude  treatment  of  others  resulting  from 
inordinate  self-esteem;  in  a  good  sense,  the  noble  and 
exalted  pleasure  springing  from  a  consciousness  of  worth, 
upright  conduct,  or  acts  of  benevolence;  generous  elation 
of  heart;  that  of  which  men  are  proud,  or  which  may 
excite  boasting;  splendor;  ostentation;  in  OE.,  ornament; 
decoration;  exaltation;  in  her.,  term  used  in  reference  to 
a  peacock,  or  other  bird,  which,  when  the  tail  is  spread 
out  in  a  circular  form,  and  the  wings  dropped,  is  said  to 
be  ‘in  his  pride’:  Y.  to  rate  high;  to  value,  as  to  pride 
one’s  self.  Prid'ing,  imp.  Prid'ed,  pp.  Pride'ful,  a. 
-fid,  full  of  pride;  insolent. — Syn.  of  ‘pride,  n.’:  arro¬ 
gance;  conceit;  hauteur;  haughtiness;  lordliness;  lofti¬ 
ness;  self-exaltation;  vanity;  self-esteem;  show;  ostenta¬ 
tion;  insolence;  elevation;  dignity. 

PRIDEAUX,  prid'd,  Humphrey,  d.d.:  English  scholar 
and  divine:  1648,  May  3—1725,  Nov.  1;  b.  Padstow, 
Cornwall;  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family.  He  was 
educated  first  at  Westminster  School,  under  Dr.  Busby; 
afterward  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  m.a.  1673.  In  1676  he  published  an  account  of 
the  Arundel  Marbles,  under  the  title  Marmora  Oxoniensia, 
-which  greatly  increased  his  fame  as  a  scholar.  In  1679 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Clement’s  at  Oxford; 
1681,  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral  of  Norwich.  After 
several  minor  preferments  he  was  collated,  1688,  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk;  and,  1702,  was  made  Dean  of 
Norwich.  His  principal  works  are  his  Life  of  Mahomet 
(1697),  long  very  popular,  now  entirely  superseded;  and 
The  Connections  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  N ew  Tes¬ 
tament  (1715-18),  which  treats  with  much  learning,  but 
less  discernment,  the  affairs  of  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Persia,  Judea,  Greece,  and  Rome,  as  connected  with 
sacred  prophecy.  Prideaux  was  a  zealous  ‘Low’  church¬ 
man. 
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PRID'EAUX,  John:  soldier:  1718-1759,  July  19;  b. 
Devonshire,  England;  second  sou  of  Sir  John  P.  He 
entered  the  British  army  at  an  early;  age,  and  was  success¬ 
fully  promoted  capt.,  col.,  and  brig.gen.  He  was  in  the 
battle  of  Dettingen  under  George  II.  1743.  In  1759  Pitt 
gave  him  one  of  the  four  commands  to  be  sent  against  the 
French  in  Canada.  July  7  he  attacked  Fort  Niagara,  but 
on  the  19th,  while  superintending  work  in  the  trenches,  he 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun.  Four  days  after,  the 
fort  surrendered  to  his  successor,  Sir  William  Johnson. 

PRIDE  OF  INDIA,  or  Pride  of  China,  or  Bead 
Tree:  see  Meliace^e. 

PRIE-DIEU,  n.  pre-di-e'  [F.  pray  God]:  kneeling  desk 
for  prayers. 

PRIEF,  n.  pref:  OE.  for  Proof. 

PRIEGO,  pre-d'gd:  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  45  m. 
s.e.  of  Cordova.  There  are  oil-mills,  flour-mills,  tanner¬ 
ies,  and  potteries.  There  were  formerly  very  important 
silk  manufactures.  Pop.  (1887)  15,732. 

PRIESSNITZ,  pi'es'nits,  Vincenz:  founder  of  Hydrop¬ 
athy  (q.v.):  1799,  Oct.  5—1851,  Nov.  28;  b.  Grafenberg 
(q.v.)  in  Austrian  Silesia.  He  was  son  of  a  peasant-pro¬ 
prietor,  and  received  at  the  school  of  Freiwaldau  an 
education  suitable  to  his  station,  and  afterward  farmed 
his  paternal  estate.  It  appears  that  a  neighbor,  who  had 
been  in  the  way  of  healing  trifling  wounds  on  himself  and 
others  by  means  of  cold  water,  treated  P.  successfully  in 
this  way  for  a  serious  injury  from  the  kick  of  a  horse; 
and  P.,  having  thus  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
virtues  of  cold  water,  and  being  indisputably  possessed  of 
great  sharpness  of  intellect  and  aptitude  for  the  healing 
art,  began  to  give  advice  to  his  neighbors  how  to  cure 
various  ailments  with  cold  water,  and  soon  attained  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  among  them.  Although  several  times 
brought  before  the  authorities  for  unlicensed  practicing, 
the  simplicity  of  the  means  that  he  used  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  interfere  with  him.  As  the  number  of  applicants 
for  advice  increased,  he  gradually  came,  by  experimental 
modifications  of  the  way  of  applying  his  remedy,  to  form 
a  kind  of  system  of  treatment  for  the  various  cases  that 
presented  themselves.  At  last,  about  1826,  strangers 
began  to  repair  to  Grafenberg,  and  stay  there  for  treat 
ment;  in  1829  there  were  as  many  as  49  water-patients, 
and  1837  the  number  had  risen  to  586.  P.  continued 
farming  till  1833;  but  after  that,  his  practice,  and  the  care 
of  the  establishments  which  he  had  to  provide  for  recep¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  his  patients,  fully  occupied  him. 
At  his  death  he  left  his  establishment  to  his  son-in-law. 
Very  different  judgments  have  been  pronounced  on  the 
character  of  P.  and  his  system  of  treatment,  mostly 
according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  critics.  He  himself  has 
left  nothing  in  writing  on  his  method  of  cure;  but  un¬ 
deniably  the  practical  results  were  very  successful.  See 
Hydropathy. — Wunde,  Die  Graf.  Wasserheilanstalt  vnd 
die  P.’sche  Curmethode  (6th  ed.  Leip.  1845). 
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PRIEST,  n.  prest  [OF.  prestre;  AS.  prebst,  a  priest- 
corrupted  from  L.  pres  byter ;  Gr.  presbu'teros,  an  elder — 
from  Gr.  presbus,  old] :  in  anc.  times  or  in  pagan  countries , 
one  who  performed  the  rites  of  sacrifice:  in  the  Chh.  of  Home 
and  Gr.  Chh. ,  the  lowest  order  of  ecclesiastics  empowered  to 
consecrate  the  Host  and  perform  Mass;  in  the  Prot.  Episc. 
Chh.,  one  of  the  intermediate  order  between  bishop  and 
deacon ;  a  clergyman  authorized  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  (see  below).  Priest  ess,  n.  -es,  in  anc.  times,  a 
woman  who  officiated  in  a  temple.  Priest  ly,  a.  -li,  be¬ 
coming  a  priest;  sacerdotal;  belonging  to  a  priest.  Prtest- 
like,  a.  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  priest.  Priest'li- 
ness,  n.  -nes,  the  appearance  and  manner  of  a  priest. 
Priest  craft,  n.  trickery  and  frauds  practiced  by  priests 
to  obtain  wealth,  influence,  or  power.  Priest'hood,  n. 
the  collective  body  of  priests;  office  or  character  of  a  priest. 
Priest-ridden,  a.  influenced  or  governed  by  priests. 

PRIEST:  in  its  most  general  signification  a  minister  of 
public  worship;  applied  specially  to  the  minister  of  sacri¬ 
fice  or  other  mediatorial  offices.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  does  not  show  its  history ;  inasmuch  as  the  original 
idea  of  the  word  pi'esbyter  (or  elder)  as  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  synagogue,  was  early  overlaid  with  other  ideas 
connected  with  pre-Christian  temple- worship,  J ewish  or 
heathen,  which  last  ideas  were,  it  is  claimed  by  some, 
made  by  apostolic  authority  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  In  the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  the 
Christian  presbyters  are  termed  not  priests  but  elders  or 
bishops;  the  ‘priests’  are  the  ministers  of  the  Jewish  or 
of  a  pagan  worship.  In  the  early  history  of  mankind,  the 
functions  of  the  P.  seem  to  have  been  discharged  usually 
by  the  head  of  each  family;  but  with  the  expansion  of  the 
family  into  the  state,  the  office  of  P.  became  a  public  one, 
which  absorbed  the  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges  which 
before  belonged  to  the  heads  of  the  separate  families  or 
communities.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  priestly  office  was  associated  with  that  of  the 
sovereign,  whatever  might  be  the  particular  form  of 
sovereignty.  But  in  many  religious  and  political  bodies, 
also,  the  two  orders  were  maintained  in  complete  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  priests  formed  a  distinct,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  privileged  class  (see  Egyptian  Priests,  Indian 
Priests,  "below).  The  priestly  order,  in  most  of  the 
ancient  religions,  included  a  graduated  hierarchy;  and  to 
the  chief,  whatever  his  title,  were  assigned  the  most 
solemn  of  the  religious  offices  intrusted  to  the  body.  In 
sacred  history,  the  patriarchal  period  furnishes  an  example 
of  the  family  priesthood ;  while  in  the  instance  of  Melchi- 
zedec,  King  of  Salem,  is  found  the  union  of  the  royal  with 
the  priestly  character.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  the.  whole 
theory  of  the  priesthood  as  a  sacrificial  and  mediatorial 
office  is  fully  developed.  The  priest  of  the  Mosaic  law 
stands  in  the  position  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  the 
people;  and  even  if  the  sacrifices  which  he  offered  be 
regarded  as  but  typical  and  prospective  in  their  moral 
efficacy,  the  priest  must  be  considered  as  administering 
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them  with  full  authority  in  all  that  regards  their  legal 
value.  The  Mosaic  priesthood  was  the  inheritance  of  the 
family  of  Aaron,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  consisted  of  a 
High-priest  (q.v.),  and  of  inferior  ministers,  distributed 
into  24  classes.  The  age  for  admission  to  the  priesthood 
is  nowhere  expressly  fixed;  but  from  II  Chron.  xxxi.  17, 
it  appears  that  the  minimum  age  was  20.  In  the  service  of 
the  temple,  the  priests  were  divided  into  24  classes,  each 
of  which  was  subject  to  a  chief  priest,  and  each  company 
served  for  a  week  in  rotation.  Their  duties  in  the  temple 
consisted  in  preparing,  slaying,  and  offering  victims;  in 
preparing  the  shew -bread,  burning  the  incense,  and 
tending  the  lights  of  the  sanctuary.  Outside,  they  were 
employed  in  instructing  the  people,  attending  to  the  daily 
offerings,  enforcing  the  laws  regarding  legal  uncleanness, 
etc.  For  their  maintenance  were  set  aside  certain  offer¬ 
ings  (see  First-fruits)  and  other  gifts.  They  wore  a 
distinguishing  dress,  the  chief  characteristics  of  which 
were  a  white  tunic,  an  embroidered  cincture,  and  a  turban - 
shaped  head-dress.  The  Jewish  priesthood  may  be  said 
to  have  practically  ceased  with  the  destruction  of  the  tem¬ 
ple;  after  which  time  the  prophets,  usually  not  of  the 
priesthood,  and  who  were  occasionally  raised  up  from 
among  the  people,  were  the  organs  of  religious  and  moral 
leadership  and  instruction. 

In  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  name  primitively 
given  to  the  public  ministers  of  religion  was  presbyieros,  of 
which  the  English  name  ‘  priest  *  is  but  a  form  derived 
through  the  old  French  or  Norman  prestre.  The  name 
given  in  classical  Greek  to  the  sacrificing  priests  of  the 
pagan  religion,  Gr.  hiereus,  Lat.  sacerdos,  is  not  found  in 
the  New  Testament  explicitly  applied  to  ministers  of  the 
Christian  ministry;  but  very  early  in  ecclesiastical  use,  it 
appears  as  an  ordinary  designation;  and  with  all  those 
bodies  of  Christians,  Rom.  Catholics,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and 
other  Orientals  who  regard  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice  (see 
Mass),  the  two  names  have  been  applied  indiscriminately. 
The  priesthood  of  the  Christian  church  is -one  of  the  grades 
of  the  Hierarchy  (q.v.),  second  in  order  only  to  that  of 
bishop,  with  which  order  the  priesthood  has  many  func¬ 
tions  in  common.  The  P.  is  regarded  as  the  ordinary 
minister  of  the  Eucharist,  whether  as  a  sacrament  or  as  a 
sacrifice;  of  baptism,  penance,  and  extreme  unction;  and 
though  the  contracting  parties  are  held  in  the  modern 
schools  to  be  themselves  the  ministers  of  marriage,  the  P. 
is  regarded  by  all  schools  of  Roman  divines  as  at  least 
the  normal  and  official  witness  and  agent  of  its  celebration. 
The  P.  is  also  officially  charged  with  instruction  of  the 
people  and  direction  of  their  spiritual  concerns;  and  by 
long- established  use,  special  districts,  called  Parishes 
(q.v.),  are  assigned  to  priests,  within  which  they  are  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  spiritual 
wants  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  holy  order  of  priesthood 
can  be  conferred  only  by  a  bishop,  and  he  is  ordinarily 
assisted  by  two  or  more  priests,  who,  in  common  with  the 
bisk  ^p,  impose  hands  on  the  candidate.  The  rest  of  the 
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ceremonial  of  ordination  consists  in  investing  the  can¬ 
didate  with  the  sacred  instruments  and  ornaments  of  his 
order,  anointing  his  hands  and  reciting  certain  prayers 
significative  of  the  gifts  and  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
distinguishing  vestment  of  the  P.  is  the  chasuble  (Lat. 
planeta).  In  Rom.  Cath.  countries,  priests  wear  even  in 
public  a  distinctive  dress,  which,  however,  in  most 
respects  is  common  to  them  with  the  other  orders  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  Latin  Church,  priests  are  bound  to  a  life 
of  celibacy.  In  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  mar¬ 
ried  men  may  be  advanced  to  the  priesthood;  but  no  one 
is  permitted  to  marry  after  ordination,  nor  is  a  mar¬ 
ried  P.  permitted  to  marry  a  second  time,  should  his 
wife  die. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  and  other  Reformed  Episc. 
churches,  the  term  P.  is  retained  as  the  designation  of 
the  second  order  of  clergy,  whose  special  office  it  is  ( 1 ) 
to  celebrate  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  (2)  to 
pronounce  the  forms  of  Absolution  in  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  in  the  Communion  Service,  and  in  the 
Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick;  (3)  to  preach, 
though  this  last  office  is,  by  special  license,  often  ex¬ 
tended  to  deacons. 

Priests  only  can  hold  a  benefice  with  cure  of  souls. 
The  age  for  admission  into  the  priesthood  is  24  years. 
( For  the  manner  and  ceremonies  of  admission,  see 
Ordination.  ) 

Egyptian  Priests. — In  the  political  division  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  population  is  supposed  to  have  been  divided 
into  three  or  four  castes,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
sacerdotal,  or  priests.  This  division,  however,  was  not 
very  strictly  observed,  as  the  son  did  not  invariably 
follow  the  profession  of  the  father.  That  of  the  P. 
appears  most  honorable;  and  two  principal  classes  of 
priests  were  in  existence  at  the  earliest  periods — the 
hont,  or  prophets,  and  the  ab,  or  inferior  priests.  The 
first  were  attached  to  the  worship  of  all  the  deities  of 
Egypt;  and  in  the  greater  cities,  there  was  hont  api , 
high  prophet,  or  high-priest,  who  presided  over  the  others : 
at  Thebes  there  were  as  many  as  four  prophets  of  Am¬ 
mon.  Their  duties  appear  to  have  comprised  the  gen¬ 
eral  cultus  of  the  deity.  They  also  interpreted  the 
oracles  of  the  temples.  Besides  the  prophets  of  the  gods, 
others  were  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  king,  and  to 
various  offices  connected  with  administration  of  the  tem¬ 
ples.  The  class  of  priests  called  ab,  or  ‘pure,’  were  in¬ 
ferior,  and  were  also  attached  to  the  principal  deities 
and  to  the  personal  worship  of  the  monarch.  They  were 
presided  over  by  a  supt.,  but  had  no  higli-priest.  A 
third  class  of  priests,  the  Icarheb,  appear  in  connection 
with  funeral  and  other  ceremonies,  and  some  other  inferior 
persons  of  the  hierarchy.  The  scribes  formed  a  caste 
apart,  but  those  who  were  attached  to  the  temple  were 
of  the  priestly  order.  Besides  these  above  mentioned. 
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tlie  Greeks  enumerate  a  variety  of  sacred  officials.  The 
administration  of  the  temples  by  the  hierarchy  was  as  fol* 
lows:  the  temple  was  governed  by  a  supt.,  or  epistetes , 
called  in  Egyptian  mer,  either  the  high  P.  or  a  prophet. 
Under  him  was  a  vicar,  and  a  royal  officer,  called  epime- 
letes,  or  overseer,  by  the  Greeks.  These  attended  to  the 
receipts  and  expenses.  Lay  brethren,  or  hierodules, 
attended  and  assisted  the  priests  in  their  functions;  and  in 
addition  to  these,  there  were  a  kind  of  monks  in  the 
Serapeium,  who  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple, 
which  they  were  not  allowed  on  any  account  to  quit.  At 
Alexandria,  under  the  Ptolemies,  there  was  a  P.  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  others  attached  to  the  worship  of  the 
deceased  Ptolemies;  also  one  attached  to  the  worship  of  the 
.iving  monarch.  This  priest,  it  appears,  was  nominated  by 
the  king  himself,  and  drew  a  revenue  from  the  different 
temples  of  Egypt.  He  was  at  this  period  the  high  P.  of 
the  whole  country,  and  had  no  doubt  superseded  the 
former  high  P.  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  and  of  Amen-lla  at 
Thebes,  who  had  formerly  exercised  a  kind  of  Pontificate. 
On  solemn  occasions  a  synod  of  the  priests  was  held  for 
purposes  affecting  the  whole  body.  Some  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  relative  dignities  of  the  hierarchy  by  the 
hieroglyphical  inscription  on  a  statue  of  Bakenklionsou,  a 
high  P.  of  Amen-Ra,  now  at  Munich.  At  the  age  of  16, 
he  held  a  civil  employment  under  Sethos  I.;  he  was  then 
made  P.  ah  of  Amen-Ra,  which  office  he  exercised  for  four 
years;  after  this  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  ‘  divine  father’  of 
the  god,  which  office  he  held  for  12  years;  after  that,  he 
became  third  prophet  of  the  same  deity  for  15  years;  then 
second  prophet  for  12  years;  and  finally,  at  the  age  of  59, 
chief  prophet  or  high  P.  of  the  god — held  the  post  for  27 
years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  86.  The  youthful  age  at 
which  offices  were  held  has  its  probable  explanation  in 
the  careful  education  which  the  young  priests  had  to 
undergo,  and  the  habits  required  for  the  order.  They  were 
required  to  be  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  entirely  shaven, 
clad  in  linen,  and  shod  with  papyrus  sandals,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  a  rigid  diet,  in  which  was  a  careful  abstaining  from 
pork,  mutton,  beans,  and  salt,  to  which  was  added  a  bath 
twice  a  day,  and  other  ablutions.  They  also  fasted,  and 
one  of  their  fasts  lasted  42  days;  others  even  longer;  they 
then  lived  on  vegetable  food  alone,  and  exercised  rigid 
continence.  They  were  not  unmarried,  but  were  allowed 
one  wife.  Their  support  was  derived  from  various  sources 
— as  from  royal  and  other  endowments  of  the  temples, 
from  the  gifts  of  votaries,  and  from  charges  on  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  the  country.  On  festivals,  not  only  were  they  often 
clad  in  fine  linen,  but  the  addition  of  a  panther-skin  was 
often  added  to  their  attire;  and  they  were  anointed  with 
perfumes  and  unguents.  They  offered  water  and  burning 
incense.  Although  Herodotus  has  stated  that  no  woman 
was  a  priestess  in  Egypt,  many  functions  connected  with 
the  temples  were  held  by  women.  The  most  important 
was  that  of  ‘divine  wife  of  Amen-Ra/  called  by  Diodorus 
the  pallakiSy  or  concubine,  of  Jupiter,  which  was  conferred 
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on  queens  and  princesses  only.  Another  title  wa  oat  of 
divine  hand  *  or  adorer  of  the  same  god,  a  rank  axso  Jh  M 
by  royal  personages.  During  the  4th  dynasty,  at  th  ime 
of  Cheops  and  the  pyramids,  there  were  prophetesses,  but 
the  order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  kept  up,  for  at  a 
later  period  there  appear  only  the  sua,  or  singing  women  of 
the  gods,  and  the  aha,  or  performers,  of  the  principal 
deities,  who  attended  with  sistra  at  the  festivals.  Besides 
these,  other  women  had  charge  of  certain  things  connected 
with  the  temple,  and  eanephoroi,  or  basket  bearers..  They 
had  no  distinctive  dress  and  were  often  the  wives  of 
prophets  or  other  priests. — Boeck,  Corp.  Inscr.  Grcec .,  p. 
xxix.  303;  Schmidt,  De  Sacerdot.  JEgyptior. ;  Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Customs,  i.  257;  Deveria,  Monument  de 
Bakenkhonsou  (Paris  1862). 

Indian  Priests. — The  priesthood  of  India  belongs  to  the 
first  caste,  or  that  of  the  Brahman  as  exclusively;  xor  no 
member  either  of  the  Ksliattriya  or  the  Vais'ya,  or  the 
S'ftdra  caste  is  allowed  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  P 
But  as  the  proper  performance  of  such  functions  requires, 
even  in  a  Br&hman’a,  knowledge  of  the  sacred  texts  to  be 
recited  at  a  sacrifice,  and  of  the  complicated  ceremonial  of 
which  the  sacrificial  acts  consist,  none  but  a  Brahman 'a 
learned  in  one  or  more  Yedas  (q.  v.),  and  versed  in  the  works 
treating  of  the  ritual  (see  Kalpa-Sutura),  possesses, 
according  to  the  ancient  law,  the  qualification  ox  a  P  ; 
and  so  strict  in  ancient  times  were  the  obligations  imposed 
on  a  P.,  that  any  defective  knowledge  on  his.part,  or  any 
defective  performance  by  him  of  the  sacrificial  rites,  was 
suoposed  to  entail  on  him  the  most  serious  consequences 
both  in  this  life  and  in  the  future.  As  the  duration  of  a 
Hindu  sacrifice  varies  from  one  to  a  hundred  days,  the 
number  of  priests  required  at  such  a  ceremony  is  likewise 
stated  to  be  varying;  again,  as  there  are  sacrificial  acts  at 
which  verses  from  the  R'igveda  only  were  recited,  others 
requiring  the  inaudible  muttering  of  verses  from  the  Yaj 
nrveda  only;  others,  again,  at  which  verses  only  of  the 
Samaveda  were  chanted;  and  others,  too,  at  which  dl  these 
three  Yedas  were  indispensable— there  were  priests  who 
merely  knew  and  practiced  the  ritual  of  the  R  igveda,  ox 
the  Yajurveda,  or  the  Samaveda;  while  there  were  others, 
vho  had  a  knowledge  of  all  these  Yedas  and  their  rituals, 
fhe  full  contingent  of  priests  required  at  the  great  sacri 
Ices  amounts  to  16.  Other  inferior  assistants  at  a  sacrifice, 
such  as  the  ladle-holders,  slayers,  choristers,  and  thu  like, 
are  not  regarded  as  priests.  Such  was  the  staff  of  priests 
required  at  the  great  and  solemn  sacrifices,  widen  took 
place  on  special  occasions,  and  could  be  instituted  only  by 
very  wealthy  oeople;  from  one  to  four  priests,,  however, 
sufficed  at  the  minor  sacrifices,  or  those  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence.  These  were  the  rules  and  practices  when  the 
Hindu  ceremonial  obeyed  the  canon  of  the  Vaidik  ritual; 
and  the  latter  probably  still  prevailed  at  the  epic  period  of 
India,  though  many  deviations  from  it  are  perceptible 
*n  the  Mahabharata  and  Ramayan'a  (q.v.).  But  at  the 
V’auran'ik  period,  and  from  that  time  enward,  when  til 
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study  of  the  Yedas  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  Vaidik 
rites  had  made  room  for  other  ceremonies  which  required 
no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  priest,  except  that  of  the 
reading  of  a  prayer-book,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
observances  enjoined  by  the  Purhn'as,  but  easy  to  go 
through,  almost  every  Brahman,  not  utterly  ignorant,  be¬ 
came  qualified  to  be  a  priest.  For  the  priesthood  of  the 
Buddhists,  Jainas,  and  Tibetans,  see  Buddhism;  Jainas; 
Lama. 

PRIESTLEY,  prestTi,  Joseph,  ll.d.:  English  phi¬ 
losopher,  man  of  science,  and  preacher:  1733,  Mar.  13, 
o.s. — 1804,  Feb.  6;  b.  Fieldhead,  near  Leeds,  in  the  W. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire;  son  of  Jonas  Priestley,  cloth-draper. 
Motherless  at  the  age  of  six,  he  was  adopted  by  an  aunt, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  a  free  school.  There  lie  learned 
Latin  and  Greek.  During  vacation,  he  taught  himself 
various  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern.  For  some 
time  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  studies,  owing  to 
weak  health:  he  then  betook  himself  to  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits.  With  returning  strength,  his  literary  studies  were 
resumed,  and  successfully  prosecuted  at  a  dissenting 
academy  at  Daventry  under  Mr.  (afterward  Dr.)  Ash¬ 
worth,  successor  to  Dr.  Doddridge.  Though  his  father 
and  aunt  were  strong  Calvanists,  they  w7ere  tolerant  of 
the  views  of  others,  and  their  house  was  the  resort  of 
many  men  who  held  very  different  opinions;  and  the 
theological  discussions  which  young  Priestley  was  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  seem  to  have  had  much  effect  on  him; 
before  he  wras  19  years  of  age  he  calls  himself  rather  a 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  but  adds:  ‘I  had 
by  no  means  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  that 
of  the  Atonement.’  Before  leaving  home,  he  wished  to 
join  a  Calvinistic  communion;  but  he  was  refused  admis¬ 
sion,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  stated  doubts  on  some 
theological  points  relative  to  future  punishment.  During 
his  residence  at  the  academy,  he  conceived  himself  called 
on  to  renounce  nearly  all  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
opinions  of  his  youth.  ‘I  came,’  he  says,  ‘to  embrace  what 
is  called  the  heterodox  side  of  every  question.’  In  1755 
he  became  minister  to  a  small  Presb.  congregation  at 
Needham  Market,  Suffolk,  with  an  average  salary  of  £30 
per  annum.  While  here,  he  composed  his  work,  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Demission,  which  shows  that  the 
Death  of  Christ  is  no  proper  Sacrifice  nor  Satisfaction 
for  Sin.  His  leading  theological  doctrine  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  Bible  is  indeed  a  divine  revelation,  made 
from  God  to  man  through  Christ,  himself  a  man  and  no 
more,  nor  claiming  to  be  more.  He  seems  to  have  re¬ 
jected  all  theological  dogmas  which  appeared  to  him  to 
rest  solely  on  the  interpretation  put  on  certain  passages 
of  the  Bible  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Even  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Atonement 
he  did  not  consider  warranted  by  Scripture,  when  read 
by  the  light  of  his  own  heart  and  understanding.  He 
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not  only  contrived  to  live  on  £30  a  year,  but  by  adding 
a  little  to  his  income  by  means  of  teaching,  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  a  variety  of  instruments  to  help  him 
in  his  scientific  studies.  In  1758  he  quitted  Needham  for 
Nantwich;  and  1761  he  removed  to  Warrington,  where 
he  was  appointed  successor  to  Mr.  (afterward  Dr.)  Aikin, 
as  teacher  of  languages  and  belles-lettres.  At  Warring¬ 
ton,  he  married  Miss  Wilkinson,  a  lady  of  great  talent 
and  amiability.  Here  his  literary  career  fairly  begun.  A 
visit  to  London  led  to  his  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Franklin  and  of  Dr.  Price.  The  former  supplied  him 
with  books  which  enabled  him  to  write  History  and 
Present  State  of  Electricity,  pub.  1767.  It  was  followed 
by  a  work  on  Vision,  Light,  and  Colors.  In  1762  he  pub¬ 
lished  Theory  of  Language  and  Universal  Grammar.  In 
1766  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Soe.,  and  a 
doctor  of  laws  by  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  removed  to  Millhill,  near  Leeds,  where  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  a  dissenting  chapel:  here  his 
Arian  views  became  more  definitely  modified  into  Socin- 
ianisrn.  The  fact  of  a  brewery  being  beside  his  dwelling 
gave  a  new  direction  to  his  energetic  and  versatile  mind; 
he  began  to  study  pneumatic  chemistry,  publishing  various 
important  works  connected  with  this  science.  ‘No  one/ 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  ‘ever  entered  on  the  study  of  chem¬ 
istry  with  more  disadvantages  than  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
yet  few  have  occupied  a  more  dignified  station  in  it/ 
While  at  Leeds,  he  agreed  to  accompany  Capt.  Cook  on 
his  second  voyage;  but  certain  ecclesiastics  of  the  church 
of  England  having  objected  to  the  latitude  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  views,  the  Board  of  Longitude  refused  to  sanction 
the  arrangement,  and  he  did  not  go.  In  1773  he  was 
appointed  librarian  and  literary  companion  to  Lord  Shel- 
burn,  with  a  salary  of  £250  per  annum,  and  a  separate 
residence:  he  accompanied  the  earl  on  a  continental  tour 
1774.  Having  been  told  by  certain  Parisian  savants  that 
he  was  the  only  man  they  had  ever  known,  of  any  under¬ 
standing,  who  believed  in  Christianity,  he  wrote,  in  reply, 
Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,  and  various  other 
works,  containing  criticisms  on  the  doctrines  of  Hume 
and  others.  He  was  much  influenced  by  David  Hartley’s 
writings  and  in  1775  published  a  work  entitled  Hartley’s 
Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principle  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ideas.  His  public  position  was  rather  a  hard 
one;  for  while  laughed  at  in  Paris  as  a  believer,  at  home 
he  was  branded  as  an  atheist.  To  escape  the  odium  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  latter  imputation,  he  published  1777  his 
Disquisition  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit.  In  this  work, 
while  he  partly  materializes  spirit,  he  partly  spiritualizes 
matter,  so  that  his  ‘matter’  being  refined,  his  ‘material¬ 
ism’  is  something  different  from  what  is  ordinarily  known 
by  that  name.  He  holds,  however,  that  our  hopes  of 
resurrection  must  rest  solely  on  the  truth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation,  and  that  on  science  they  have  no  founda¬ 
tion  whatever.  The  doctrines  of  a  Eevelation  and  a 
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Resurrection  appear  with  him  to  have  supported  one 
another:  he  believed  in  a  Revelation,  because  it  declared 
a  Resurrection;  and  he  believed  in  a  Resurrection  be¬ 
cause  he  found  it  declared  in  the  Revelation.  On  leaving 
Lord  Shelburn,  he  became  minister  of  a  dissenting  chapel 
at  Birmingham.  The  publication  1786  of  his  History  of 
Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ  occasioned  the 
renewal  of  a  controversy,  which  had  begun  1778,  between 
him  and  Dr.  Horsley,  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Free 
Will,  Materialism,  and  Unitarianism.  The  victory  in  this 
controversy  will  probably  be  awarded  by  most  men  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  own  views  on  the  questions  at  issue. 
His  reply  to  Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution 
led  to  his  being  made  a  citizen  of  the  French  Republic; 
and  this  occasioned  a  mob  which  broke  into  his  house, 
and  destroyed  all  its  contents,  books,  manuscripts,  sci¬ 
entific  instruments,  etc.  He  states  that  the  sum  awarded 
to  him  as  damage  fell  £2,000  short  of  the  actual  pecuniary 
loss.  A  brother-in-law,  however,  about  this  time  left  him 
£10,000,  with  an  annuity  of  £200.  In  1791  he  succeeded 
to  the  charge  at  Hackney,  which  had  become  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Price.  He  did  not  remain  long, 
however;  his  honestly-avowed  opinions  had  made  him  as 
unpopular  as  an  honest  avowal  of  opinions  generally  does. 
He  removed  to  America,  where  he  was  received  with 
respect,  if  not  with  enthusiasm.  He  had  the  offer  of  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  at  Philadelphia,  which  he 
declined.  In  1796  his  wife  died.  To  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  pursued  his  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  with  as 
much  ardor  as  at  any  period  of  his  active  life.  He  died 
expressing  his  satisfaction  with  his  having  led  a  life  so 
useful,  and  his  confidence  in  immortality.  At  Paris,  his 
eloge  was  read  by  Cuvier  before  the  National  Institute, 
He  has  given  us  his  autobiography  to  1795,  Mar.  24.  He 
was  a  man  of  irreproachable  moral  and  domestic  char¬ 
acter,  remarkable  for  zeal  for  truth,  patience,  and  seren¬ 
ity  of  temper.  He  was  fearless  in  proclaiming  his  convic¬ 
tions,  whether  theological,  political,  or  scientific.  See 
Memoirs  of  his  own  life,  continued  by  his  son  with 
observations  by  T.  Cooper:  also  life  by  John  Corry. 

PRIESTS  OF  THE  ORATORY.  See  Oratory,  Con¬ 
gregation  OF  THE. 

PRIEYE,  v.  prev:  OE.  for  Prove. 

PRIG,  n.  prig  [origin  unknown:  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  Eng.  pragmatical,  officious,  meddling]:  a  conceited, 
pert  fellow;  a  conceited,  stuck-up  person;  in  slang,  a 
thief:  Y.  in  slang,  to  filch  or  steal;  in  Scot.,  to  beat  down 
the  price  of  a  commodity.  Prig'ging,  imp.:  N.  in  slang, 
thieving.  Prigged,  pp.  prigd,  in  slang,  stolen.  Prig'gery, 
n.  -er-i,  or  Prig'gism,  n.  -ism,  the  manners  or  practices 
of  a  thief  or  of  a  pert  fellow.  Prig'gish,  a.  - ish ,  con¬ 
ceited;  affected;  coxcombical.  Prig'gishly,  ad.  -li. 
Prig'gishness,  n.  the  state  of  being  priggish  or  con¬ 
ceited. 


PRIM— PRIMAGE. 

PRIM,  a.  prim  [OF.  prim,  prime,  forward — from  L. 
primus .  first:  Scot,  primp,  to  deck  one’s  self  in  a  stiff  and 
affected  manner]:  carefully  kept  in  order;  trim;  affectedly 
nice;  precise;  formal:  V.  to  deck  with  affected  nicety. 
Prim  ming,  imp.  Primmed,  pp.  prlmd.  Primly,  ad.  41, 
in  a  precise  manner;  neatly.  Prim  ness,  n.  -nes,  the  state 
of  being*  prim;  affected  formality;  preciseness.  Primsie, 
a.  prim'zi,  in  Scot.,  demure. 

PRIM,  prem,  Juan,  Marquis  de  los  Castillejos,  Count 
de  Reus:  1814,  Dec.  6 — 1870,  Dec.  30;  b.  Reus,  Catalonia 
milit,  officer.  He  entered  the  Spanish  army  at  an  early 
age;  served  through  the  first  Carlist  war;  was  promoted 
col.  1837;  soon  afterward  was  elected  to  the  cortes; 
opposed  the  administration  of  Espartero;  tied  to  France 
under  accusations  of  conspiracy  1842;  aided  Narvaez  in 
overthrowing  Espartero  1843;  and  was  rewarded  by  the  re¬ 
turned  Queen  Maria  with  the  title  of  count,  rank  of  gen., 
and  milit.  command  of  the  capital.  In  1844  Narvaez  had 
him  accused  of  treason  and  he  was  sentenced  to  6  years’ 
imprisonment;  but  he  received  the  queen’s  pardon  and 
the  governorship  of  Porto  Rico.  He  led  the  Progresista 
party  in  the  cortes  1848-53;  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
Turkish  Danubian  campaign  1853-4 ;  commanded  the 
Spanish  army  in  Morocco  1859-60,  and  received  the  title 
of  marquis  for  his  great  victory  in  the  battle  of  Los  Cas¬ 
tillejos;  and  commanded  the  Spanish  contingent  in  the 
allied  intervention  in  Mexico  1861,  from  which  he  soon 
withdrew.  In  1864  he  was  banished  from  Madrid,  and 
immediately  began  plotting  for  the  overthrow  of  Queen 
Isabella,  which  was  accomplished  186.8,  Sep.  He  then 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  head  of  the 
cabinet  in  the  provisional  govt.  His  offer  of  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  led  to  the 
Franco- German  war  1870-1.  Through  his  influence  the 
cortes  elected  Prince  Amadeus  (q.v.)  of  Italy  king  of 
Spain,  and  on  the  day  the  prince  landed  at  Barcelona 
(1870,  Dec.  28),  P.  was  attacked  by  assassins  in  Madrid, 
and  two  days  afterward  died  of  his  wounds. 

PRIMA,  a.  pre'ma  [L.  primus,  first]:  first;  chief. 
Prima-donna,  n.  premd-dbn' nd  [It.  pi'ima ,  first;  donna , 
lady]:  the  principal  female  singer  of  an  operatic  com¬ 
pany. 

PRIMACY:  see  under  Primal. 

PRIMA  FACIE,  phrase,  pri'ma  fa'shi-e  [L.]:  at  first 
sight  or  appearance. 

PRIMAGE,  n.  prl'mdj  [see  Prim:  OE.  prime,  to  trim, 
to  dress]:  in  commerce,  an  allowance  paid  to  the  master 
and  sailors  of  a  ship  for  loading  or  unloading  a  cargo  and 
for  the  use  of  cables  and  ropes. 


PRIMAL — PRIMARY. 

PRIMAL,  a.  prl'mdl  [raid.  L.  primdlis ,  chief — from  L. 
primus ,  the  first:  It.  primo] :  first;  early;  the  earliest  or 
original.  Primary,  a.  -me-ri  [L.  primdrius,  chief]:  first 
in  order  of  time  or  formation;  first  in  place,  rank,  or  im¬ 
portance;  original;  principal;  preparatory  or  lowest  in 
order,  as  schools  or  ’.political  assemblies :  N.  that  which  is 
first  or  highest  in  rank;  opposed  to  secondary.  Prima¬ 
ries,  n.  plu.  -iz,  the  stiff  feathers  or  quills  in  the  last  joint 
of  the  wing  of  a  bird.  Primarily,  ad.  -i-li,  in  the  first 
place;  chiefly.  Primates,  n.  plu.  prl-md'iez,  an  order  of 
animals  in  Linnaeus’s  system,  including  man,  monkeys, 
and  bats  (see  below).  Primary  colors,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue — so  called  because  all  the  others  are  derived  from 
them;  the  colors  of  the  rainbow — red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Primary  (or  Primitive) 
limestone,  name  formerly  given  to  crystalline  limestones, 
because  it  was  supposed  that  they  belonged  to  the  oldest 
primary  deposits.  But  as  it  is  now  known  that  many  of 
these  limestones  are  of  much  later  origin,  some  even  as  late 
as  the  Tertiary  period,  the  name  has  fallen  into  disuse:  see 
Marble.  Primary  planets,  the  planets  which  revolve 
around  the  sun  as  their  centre,  as  distinguished  from  the 
satellites.  Primary  qualities  of  bodies,  such  qualities 
as  are  inseparable  from  them.  Primary  rocks,  in  geol., 
all  slaty  and  crystalline  strata,  as  roofing-slate,  mica-schist, 
and  gneiss,  very  hard  and  compact,  and  wholly  destitute 
of  organic  remains;  paleozoic  rocks — i.e.,  all  the  stratified 
formations  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  Permian  epoch. 

PRIMARIUS,  prl-md'rl-us:  originally  a  Latin  adjective 
signifying  first.  The  word  came  to  be  used  in  a  substan¬ 
tive  sense  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  denoting  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  a  church;  as  referring  to  the  head  of  a  religious 
house  or  community.  It  has  only  recently  been  adopted 
into  the  English  language. 

PRI'MARY,  in  Politics:  meeting  of  voters  to  initiate 
political  action  within  a  certain  limited  area  as  a  township 
or  ward,  by  choosing  candidates  to  be  voted  for,  or  by 
appointing  delegates  to  conventions  for  nominating  candi¬ 
dates.  The  several  parties  have  each  its  own  P.,  the 
members  of  which  must  be  (1)  qualified  voters,  (2)  approved 
supporters  of  the  party.  The  knowledge  and  interest 
of  voters  and  party  members,  in  small  places,  give  reason¬ 
able  security  for  an  honest  organization  and  management 
of  theP.,  but  in  larger  areas,  and  notably  in  great  cities, 
persons  who  combine,  with  self-seeking  aims,  and  engage 
in  politics  as  a  trade,  can  readily  control  the  organization 
of  the  P.,  making  it  virtually  a  corrupt  club,  from  which 
the  mass  of  honest  voters  are  absent,  either  by  their  own 
negligence  or  by  refusal  to  them  of  recognition.  It  is 
part  of  the  craft  of  corrupt  politics  to  call  and  hold  the  P. 
in  such  manner  as  to  deter  honest  voters  from  attending, 
and  to  bring  in  by  fraud  persons  not  entitled  to  act. 
Some  states  have  sought  by  statutes  to  secure  the  P. 
against  corrupt  control,  but  no  system  of  reform  has  yet 
reached  the  root  of  the  evil. 


PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  QUALITIES. 

PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  QUALITIES:  the 
English  philosopher,  John  Locke,  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  named  the  qualities  which  belong  to  objects  outside 
as  ‘primary’  and  those  qualities  which  only  result  from 
the  effect  of  external  objects  on  us  ‘secondary.’  Solidity, 
extension,  figure  and  mobility,  he  said,  are  inseparable 
from  a  material  body  and  are  therefore  real  or  primary; 
while  color,  sound,  taste,  and  the  like  do  not  exist  in  the 
bodies  themselves.  They  are  only  the  effects  in  our  minds 
which  certain  arrangements  or  motions  of  the  primary 
qualities  of  the  bodies  produce  upon  us  as  sensible  beings. 
Red  and  sweet,  for  example,  are  not  qualities  belonging 
to  the.  apple,  but  sensations  which  the  material  apple 
arouses  in  us.  They  wTould  not  exist  in  the  world  in  the 
form  in  which  we  are  conscious  of  them,  if  there  were  no 
conscious  beings  to  react  to  the  physical  apple.  The  pri¬ 
mary  qualities  would  thus  roughly  correspond  to  the 
qualities  which  the  physicist  ascribes  to  molecules,  all 
other  seeming  characteristics  of  the  external  world  being 
symbols  which  are  in  no  way  copies  of  qualities  in  the 
bodies  themselves.  The  distinction  is  as  old  as  the 
atomic  theory  of  Democritus.  It  wa3  accepted  by  Hobbes, 
Spinoza,  Descartes  and  others;  but  Bishop  Berkeley 
pointed  out  that  the  consciousness  of  extension,  solidity, 
size,  shape  and  motion  is  as  much  dependent  upon  our 
reactions  to  external  stimuli  as  is  that  of  color  or  taste; 
that  we  would  therefore  have  the  same  reason  for  saying 
that  the  primary  qualities  do  not  belong  to  external 
objects,  i.e.,  exist  only  in  our  minds.  The  distinction 
between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  is  still  pre¬ 
served,  however,  the  primary  qualities  being  those  which 
are  necessary  for  an  account  of  the  universe  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  mathematical  and  causal  conceptions  of 
physics. 

PRIMATE,  n.  pri'mat  [L.  primas  or  primatem,  a  chief: 
It.  primate:  F.  primat ]:  chief  ecclesiastic  in  a  national 
church;  an  archbishop.  Pri'mateship,  n.  the  office  or 
dignity  of  a  primate.  Pri'macy,  n.  - ma-si ,  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  dignity  in  a  national  church;  the  office  or 
dignity  of  an  archbishop.  Primatial,  a.  pri-ina'shal, 
pertaining  to  a  primate.  Primate  of  England,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York.  Primate  of  all  England,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury. — Primate  is  the  title  of  that  grade 
in  the  hierarchy  immediately  below  the  rank  of  patriarch. 
The  title  strictly  belongs  to  the  Latin  Church,  but  in  its 
general  use  it  corresponds  with  that  of  exarch  (Gr.  exar- 
chos )  in  the  Greek  Church,  though  there  were  some 
exarchs  who  were  not  immediately  subject  (as  were  all 
urimates)  to  a  patriarch.  This  arose  in  the  Eastern 
Church  from  the  variation  in  the  limits  of  the  patriarch¬ 
ates,  which  were  not  of  simultaneous  origin,  but  in  the 
West,  where  the  patriarch  (i.e.,  the  Roman  bishop)  was 
recognized  as  possessing  universal  jurisdiction,  this  ex¬ 
emption  of  any  particular  primate  from  superior  juris¬ 
diction  could  not  arise. 


PRIMATES— PRIME. 

PRIMATES,  pri-md'tez:  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
first  order  of  Mammalia  in  his  system,  and  which  he  placed 
first,  because  he  ranked  man  among  them,  and  accounted 
them  highest  in  the  scale  of  nature.  He  assigned  as  the 
characters  of  the  order,  incisor  teeth  in  the  front  of  the 
mouth,  four  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  one  row;  mammae  two, 
pectoral.  In  this  order  he  placed  four  genera,  Homo  (in 
which  he  included  man  and  the  orang-outang),  Simia, 
Lemur,  and  Vespertilio;  corresponding  to  the  Bimana 
(Man  alone),  Quadrumana,  and  Cheiroptera  of  Cuvier. 
That  many  of  the  P.  of  Linnaeus  really  occupy  a  higher 
place,  either  as  to  organization  or  as  to  intelligence,  than 
many  other  Mammalia,  is  more  than  doubtful. 

PRIME,  a.  prim  [P.  prime— from  L.  primus,  first:  It 
primo ]:  first;  original;  chief;  first  in  quality  or  importance; 
first-rate;  excellent;  early;  in  OE.,  forward:  N.  the  first 
part;  early  morning;  the  best  part;  the  spring  of  the  year 
or  life;  full  health  and  beauty;  utmost  perfection,  as  of  life: 
V.  to  put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  firearm;  to  lay  on  the 
first  color  in  painting;  to  prepare.  Pri'ming,  imp.  :  N.  the 
powder  put  in  the  pan  of  a  gun;  first  coat  of  painting;  hot 
water  carried  over  with  the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  a 
cylinder.  Primed,  pp.  primd,  full  and  ready,  as  with  in¬ 
formation;  intoxicated.  Primely,  ad.  prim 'll,  originally; 
in  the  first  place.  Prime'ness,  n.  -nes,  supreme  excellence. 
In  his  prime,  a  familiar  phrase  denoting  the  period  of 
full  development  of  body,  or  from  25  to  about  45.  Prime 
equivalent,  atomic  or  combining  weight.  Prime  mess, 
the  second  quality  of  pickled  pork,  in  which  the  barrels 
contain  the  hams  and  shoulders  as  well  as  the  sides.  Prime 
minister,  the  head  or  chief  minister  of  a  state.  Prime 
mover,  in  mech. ,  a  natural  force  applied  to  the  production 
of  power,  such  as  muscular  force,  the  weight  and  motion 
of  fluids,  etc. :  engine  or  piece  of  mechanism  which  receives 
and  modifies  force  or  motion  in  order  to  apply  them  to 
drive  other  machines  (see  Work:  Force:  Motion:  Me¬ 
chanical  Powers).  Prime  number,  any  number  divisible 
only  by  itself  or  unity.  Prime  vertical,  in  astron.t  the 
vertical  circle  which  passes  through  the  east  and  west  points 
of  the  horizon.  Priming-wire,  a  pointed  wire  used  to 
clear  the  touch-hole  of  a  gun. 

PRIME,  a.  prim  [F.  prime— from  L.  prima  hora ,  the 
first  hour;  primus,  first]:  first  part;  beginning:  N.  first 
canonical  hour  for  the  reciting  of  an  office  in  the  Roman 
Breviary  at  about  daybreak  (see  Canon):  it  is  the  first  of  the 
so-called  *  lesser  hours’  of  the  Breviary  (q.v.).  It  may 
be  called  the  public  morning-prayer  of  that  church,  and 
corresponds  in  substance  with  the  morning  service  of  the 
other  ancient  liturgies,  allowance  being  made  for  Latin 
peculiarities.  P.  commences  with  the  beautiful  hymn  of 
Prudentius,  Jam  lucis  or  to  sidere,  which  is  followed  by 
three  (occasionally  four)  psalms,  the  last  portion  of  which 
consists  of  the  opening  verses  of  Ps.  cxviii.  (in  the  author¬ 
ized  version,  Ps.  cxix.),  which  is  continued  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  ‘  lesser  hours.’  P.  concludes  with  prayers  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  beginning  of  a  Christian’s  day. 


PRIME. 

PRIME,  prim,  Benjamin  Young,  m.d.  :  1733,  Dec.  20— 
1791,  Oct.  31;  b.  Huntington,  N.  Y.:  poet  and  linguist. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  1751,  and  served  as  tutor  there 
1756^-7.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leyden,  Holland,  giving 
much  time  also  to  the  study  of  languages.  In  1764  he  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York,  and  the  same  year 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  The  Patriot  Muse  (London). 
He  was  author  of  many  popular  patriotic  songs  during  the 
revolution  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  published 
(1791)  Columbia's  Glory ,  a  poem  of  that  stirring  time.  He 
died  at  Huntington,  leaving  unpublished  poems  translated 
from  a  number  of  languages. 

PRIME,  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  d.d.:  pastor,  editor, 
and  author:  1814,  Nov.  2— 1891,  Apr.  7;  b.  Cambridge, 
N.  Y. ;  bro.  of  Dr.  S.  Irenseus  P.  lie  graduated  at  Uuiou 
Coll.  1832,  and  Princeton  Seminary  1838;  was  pastor  of  the 
Presb.  church  at  Scotchtown,  N.  Y.,  12  yrs.  beginning  1839; 
after  1853  oue  of  the  editors,  subsequently  one  of  the 
owners,  of  the  New  York  Observer,  with  an  interval  of 
chaplaincy  at  Rome  1854-5,  and  of  foreign  travel  1809-70. 
He  published  Around  the  World;  Forty  Years  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire  (memoir  of  the  missionary  William  Goodell, 
D.D.);  and  a  genealogical  work  on  the  Prime  family 

PRIME,  Samuel  Irenseus,  d.d.:  editor  and  author: 
1812,  Nov.  4—1885,  July  18;  b.  Ballston,  N.  Y.;  bro.  of  Dr. 
Edward  D.  G.  P.  He  was  but  13  years  of  age  when  he 
entered  Williams  Coll.,  graduating  there  1829,  and  after- 
ward  at  Princeton  Seminary.  After  Presb.  pastorates  in 
Ballston  and  Matteawau,  N.  Y.,  he  became  associate  ed.  of 
the  New  York  Observer  1840,  and  senior  ed.  1858.  He 
was  widely  known  for  his  interesting  contributions  to  that 
paper  signed  ‘Irenseus/  as  well  as  for  his  genial  personal 
qualities.  He  published  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East 
(1855);  Letters  from  Switzerland  (1860);  Memoirs  of  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Murray  (1862);  The  Alhambra  and  the  Krem¬ 
lin  (1873);  The  Old  White  Meeting  House  (1845);  Life  in  New 
York  (1845);  Annals  of  the  English  Bible  (1849);  Thoughts  on 
the  Death  of  Little  Children  (1850);  The  Power  of  Prayer 
(1859),  with  sketch  of  the  Fulton  st.  prayer  meeting;  The 
Bible  in  the  Levant  (1859);  Fifteen  Years  of  Proper  (1872); 
Under  the  Trees  (1874);  Life  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse  (18  74).  His 
history  of  the  Fulton  st.  prayer-meeting  was  translated 
into  foreign  languages,  and  reached  a  sale  of  175,000 
copies.  He  held  many  honorable  offices,  e.g.,  corr.  sec. 
Amer.  Bible  Soc.,  vice-pres.  Amer.  Tract  Soc.,  corr.  sec. 
Amer.  Evangelical  Alliance,  pres,  of  New  York  Assoc, 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  and  trustee 
of  colleges.  He  died  at  Manchester,  Vt.—  His  son, 
Wendell  P.,  d.d.,  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  N.  Y. 
Observer,  is  author  of  Fifteenth  Century  Bibles,  a  Study 
of  Bibliography  (1888);  and  edited  Autobiography  and 
Memorials  of  the  Rev.  S.  Irenams  Prime ,  D.D . 
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PRIME,  William  Cowper,  ll.d. :  journalist:  b.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y.,  1825,  Oct.  31;  d.  New  York  City,  1905, 
Feb.  13.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  1843,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1846.  He  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  1861,  when  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  with 
which  he  was  long  connected.  He  was  its  editor-in-chief, 
1861-69.  1884  he  was  prof,  of  History  of  Art,  Prince¬ 

ton;  from  1874  1st  vice-president  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art.  He  published  Owl  Creek  Let¬ 
ters  (1848)  ;  The  Old  House  by  the  River  (1853)  ;  Later 
Years  (1854) ;  Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  (1857);  Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land  (1857);  Coins,  Medals,  and  Seals 
(1861);  1  go  a  Fishing  (1873);  the  hymn  0  Mother  Bear , 
Jerusalem,  with  notes  (1865);  Holy  Cross ,  a  history  of  the 
invention,  etc.  of  the  wood  known  as  the  true  cross  (1877); 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  all  Times  arid  Nations  (1878);  and 
he  edited  McClellan's  Own  Story,  with  biography  (1886). 

PRIME  MERID  IAN:  meridian  from  which  longitude 
is  reckoned.  An  international  convention  of  delegates 
from  25  nations  met  at  Washington,  1884,  Oct.  1,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  invitation  by  the  pres,  of  the  United  States, 
the  previous  year,  addressed  to  foreign  governments,  ‘  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  a  meridian  proper  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  common  zero  of  longitude  and  standard  of  time 
reckoning  throughout  the  globe.’  A  resolution  was  intro- 
ducedgby  L.  M.  Rutherford  of  N.  Y.  (the  U.  S.  delegates 
concurring),  ‘  that  the  conference  proposes  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  here  represented  the  adoption  of  the  meridian  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  transit  instrument  at  the  observatory  of 
Greenwich  as  the  initial  meridian  for  longitude.’  In  favor 
of  the  resolution  votes  were  cast  by  the  delegates  from 
Austria  Hungary,  Chili,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Hawaii,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Paraguay,  Russia,  Salvador,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  States,  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela.  San  Domingo  voted  against  it,  and  Brazil  and 
France  did  not  vote.  Denmark  did  not  send  her  promised 
delegation.  Previously,  1883,  Nov.  18,  the  railway  system 
of  Aime  meridians,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  hours  w.  of 
Greenwich,  had  been  adopted  as  the  most  convenient.  The 
plan  of  fixing  points  of  change  from  one  standard  hour  to 
the  next  based  on  Washington  time,  had  been  considered 
but  was  found  impracticable.  The  decision  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  moreover,  conforms  to  the  charts  in  use  by  75  per 
cent,  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  plates  from  which  all  these  charts  are  printed  is  $10,- 
000,000. 

PRIMER,  n.  prim' er  or  pri’mer  [L.  primus,  first] :  a 
child’s  first  reading-book. 

PRIMERO,  n.  prim-e'rd  [Sp.]:  in  OE.,  a  game  at  cards. 

PRIMER-SEISIN,  pri'mer-se'zin  [prime,  and  seisin]: 
formerly,  the  right  of  the  sovereign  in  certain  cases  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  an  heir  one  year’s  profits  of  the  lands;  claim  to 
be  first  served. 


PRIMEVAL-PRIMOGENITURE. 

PRIMEVAL,  a.  prl-meml  [L.  primus,  first, ,  original; 
mum,  an  age]:  being  of  the  earliest  age  or  time;  first; 
original. 

PRIMIGENIAL,  a.  prl'mi-je'ni-dl,  or  Primigenous,  a. 
prl-mlj'l-nus  [see  Primogenial] :  first-born;  original;  first 
formed  or  generated. 

PRIMINE.  n.  prl'min  [L.  primus ,  first]:  in  hot.,  the  first 
or  outermost  covering  of  the  ovule. 

PRIMITIVE,  a.  prlm'l-tlv  [F.  primiiif;  It.  primitivo , 
primitive,  first— from  L.  primltlvus  —  from  primus,  first]: 
of  or  belonging  to  remote  or  early  times;  ancient;  pristine; 
old-fashioned;  denoting  that  from  which  others  are  derived 
or  formed:  N.  an  original  word;  a  word  not  derived  from 
another.  Prim  itively,  ad.  -II.  PrimTtiveness,  n.  -nes, 
the  state  of  being  primitive  or  original;  antiquity.  Prim> 
itive  colors  (see  Primary  Colors,  under  Primal). 
Primitive  rocks  (see  Primary  Rocks,  under  Primal). 
— Syn.  of  ‘primitive,  a.’:  ancient;  original;  beginning; 
formal;  primary;  not  derived;  first;  radical;  pristine;  an¬ 
tique;  old-fashioned;  antiquated. 

PRIM  ITIVE  METII  ODISTS,  or  Prim'itiye  Wes', 
leyans:  see  Methodists. 

PRIMNESS:  see  under  Prim. 

PRIMO,  a.  pyre  mo  [It.]:  in  music,  the  first  or  leading 
part. 

PRIMOGENIAL,  a.  prl'mo-je'nl-dl  [L.  primigenius, 
first  of  all,  first  of  its  kind— from  pyrlmus,  first;  gigno,  I 
beget;  Gr.  gen'ndd,  I  produce  or  bring  forth]:  first-born; 
original;  primary:  Primigenial,  the  correct  but  less 
usual  spelling.  ‘Primogenitor,  n.  -jen'l-ter,  the  first 
father;  the  forefather.  Primogeniture,  n.  -l-tur  [F. 
primogeniture,  birthright— from  L.  primus ;  genltura,  a 
begetting]:  seniority  of  birth;  right  which  under  some 
systems  of  law  belongs  to  the  eldest  son  and  his  hem  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  property  or  to  an  estate  (see  below).  Pri'mogen  - 
itureship,  n.  the  state  or  right  of  the  first-born  son.  Pri- 
mogen'itive,  n.  -i-tiv,  OE.  for  Primogeniture. 

PRIMOGENITURE:  right  by  law  under  which  the 
eldest  son  of  the  family  succeeds  to  the  father’s  real  estate 
in  preference  to,  and  in  absolute  exclusion  of,  the  younger 
sons  and  all  the  sisters.  This  is  the  rule  adopted  in  Brit¬ 
ain  and  in  most  European  countries;  though  the  policy  of 
the  rule  is  now  much  disputed,  and  the  contrary  example 
of  France  pointed  to  as  an  example  or  a  warning,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  advocated.  The  rule  operates  as  follows: 
whenever  a  man  dies  intestate,  leaving  real  estate— i.e., 
lands  and  houses— his  eldest  son  is  the  only  person  entitled 
by  law  to  the  whole;  and  if  the  other  brothers  and  the 
sisters  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  out  of  the  personalty, 
they  are  left  destitute.  If  the  eldest  son  is  dead,  but  has 
left  an  eldest  son,  such  grandson  of  the  deceased,  in  like 
manner,  succeeds  to  the  whole  landed  property  exclusively, 
and  so  on,  following  in  succession,  the  eldest  sons  of  eldest 
sons,  and  their  next  eldest  sons,  one  by  one,  in  their  order 


PRIMOGENITURE. 

of  seniority.  But  when  the  male  line  is  exhausted,  then 
females  do  not  succeed  in  the  same  way  singly  and  by 
seniority,  but  all  together  succeed  jointly.  Such  is  the  rule 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  preference  of  males  to 
females  was  also  the  Jewish  rule  and  the  Greek  rule,  or  at 
least  that  which  prevailed  at  Athens;  but  it  was  unknown 
to  the  Romans.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  English  pref¬ 
erence  of  males  took  its  origin  from  the  feudal  system,  by 
which  the  devolution  of  land  depended  on  the  personal 
ability  of  the  party  to  perform  military  service.  The 
Danish  ancestors  of  the  English  seem  not  to  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  any  preference  of  the  males,  but  the  Saxons  did  so. 
See  Custom:  Borough  English:  Gavelkind:  Inheri¬ 
tance:  etc. 

The  evils  said  to  be  attendant  on  the  law  of  P.  are 
alleged  to  be,  that  it  often  produces  great  hardship,  by 
making  one  of  the  family  enormously  rich,  and  the  others 
very  poor,  thereby  introducing  a  sense  of  inequality 
and  injustice  among  those  who  are  apt  to  believe  them¬ 
selves  equals  by  the  law  of  nature.  It  also  tends  to 
encourage  the  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  a  few 
hands,  and  thereby  cuts  off  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
from  the  gratification  of  a  natural  desire  and  from  one 
incentive  to  industry— viz.,  the  acquisition  of  a  portion 
of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the 
cases  of  hardship  in  reality  seldom  occur,  for,  espe¬ 
cially  in  modern  times,  an  equal  amount  of  personal 
property  is  often  held  by  the  same  owners,  and  the 
rule  does  not  apply  to  personalty,  which  is  equally  divided 
among  all  the  children.  Moreover,  the  great  landowners 
seldom  die  intestate,  but  almost  invariably  provide  for  their 
younger  children  by  means  of  charges  or  burdens  on  the 
family  estate,  and  so  counteract  the  effect  of  the  law  of 
P.  The  accumulation  of  landed  property  is  said  to  be  not 
an  evil,  but  the  contrary,  for  it  enables  agriculture  to 
flourish,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  the  farms,  the  greater  is  the 
capital  required,  and  the  greater  benefit  to  the  land,  aud 
ultimately  to  the  public.  The  law  of  P.  in  England  does  not 
allow  land  to  be  locked  up  for  a  greater  period  than  the  lives 
of  persons  in  existence,  and  for  21  years  more,  after  which 
the  parties  entitled  can  sell  or  bring  the  lands  into  the 
market  at  their  discretion;  so  that.it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  accumulation  of  land  in  the  great  families  is 
caused  by  the  law  of  P.,  for  practically  each  successive 
generation  can  do  what  it  likes  with  the  property,  and 
squander  it  at  will.  It  is  only  by  operation  of  the  natural 
feelings  of  family  pride  that  the  family  estates  are  kept 
together  in  a  family.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  practi¬ 
cally  done  in  England  is  as  follows:  the  peer  or  head  of  the 
family  being  tenant  for  life,  and  the  inheritance  being 
entailed  upon  his  eldest  son,  who  is  about  to  marry, 
the  father  and  son  take  the  proper  legal  steps  (which  they 
can  always  do  jointly)  for  unsettling  the  estate,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  the  absolute  dominion  over  it.  They  then  proceed  to 
resettle  the  estate,  making  the  father  as  before  tenant  for 
life,  then  the  son  is  reduced  in  his  turn  to  a  tenant  for  life 
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also,  after  the  father,  instead  of,  as  before,  being  tenant  in 
tail,  or  full  proprietor.  Thus,  the  maintenance  of  the 
family  dignity  is  secured  for  another  generation  by  settling 
tbe  inheritance  on  the  eldest  male  issue  of  the  intended 
marriage;  and  when  the  grandson  attains  the  age  of  21,  or 
is  about  to  marry,  he  and  his  father  repeat  the  same  action 
toward  the  next  generation.  The  English  law  of  landed 
property  has  been  said  to  answer  admirably  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  it  is  applicable,  for  a  testamentary  power 
is  given  which  stimulates  industry,  and  encourages  ac¬ 
cumulation;  and  while  capricious  limitations,  such  as 
perpetual  entails  (see  Entail),  are  restrained,  property  is 
allowed  to  be  molded  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  every  family. — To  one  accustomed  to  the  usages 
and  laws  in  the  United  States  regarding  landed  estate,  the 
arguments  for  P.  seem  of  little  weight. 

PRIMORDIAL,  a.  pri-mur' di-al  [It.  primor diale;  F. 
primordial,  original — from  L.  prlmordidlis ,  first  of  all — 
from  primus,  first;  ordior,  I  commence]:  existing  from  the 
beginning;  first  in  order;  original;  in  hot. ,  earliest  formed, 
applied  to  the  first  true  leaves  given  off  by  the  young  plant, 
also  the  first  fruit  produced  on  a  raceme  or  spike:  N.  origin; 
first  principle  or  element.  Primordial  utricle,  the  lin¬ 
ing  membrane  of  cells  in  their  early  state. 

PRIMOR  DIAL  PERIOD,  in  Geology:  lowest  grand 
division  of  the  Silurian  age.  It  has  been  termed  also 
the  Potsdam  Period,  from  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
Potsdam  Sandstone  is  well  displayed.  By  some  geologists 
it  is  named  Cambrian,  and  is  so  given  in  Hitchcock’s 
recent  map;  but  others  extend  Cambrian  to  include  the 
Trenton  and  Hudson  periods.  As  Cambrian  is  debatable, 
and  Potsdam  has  another,  more  restricted  use,  Primordial 
is  preferable.  The  P.  P.  is  divided  into  the  Potsdam 
Sandstone  and  Calciferous  epochs;  and  the  Potsdam  Sand¬ 
stone  is  subdivided  into  the  Potsdam  Sandstone  proper 
and  the  Acadian  group — the  latter  the  lowest  rocks  in 
which  fossils  are  found,  in  N.  America  at  least  (it  Eozoon 
be  excepted),  and  named  by  Prof.  Dawson  from  Acadia, 
the  old  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  first  determined 
and  described  the  group.  It  has  been  identified  in  e. 
Mass.,  e.g.,  at  Braintree,  and  in  e.  Tenn.  and  N.  C.;  and 
is  remarkable  as  exhibiting,  at  the  first  display  of  life  on 
the  globe,  all  the  classes  of  mollusca  except  the  lowest 
(the  lamellibranch  bivalves),  even  the  highly  developed 
cephalopods;  also  crustacean  trilobites  of  great  size: 
further  remarkable  by  the  presence  of  several  genera  of 
brachiopods  which  have  continued  through  all  the  alleged 
transformations  of  life  until  now.  Other  fossil  remains 
are  sea-weeds,  crinoids,  graptolites,  and  worm-holes. 
The  Potsdam  Sandstone  added  lamellibranchs,  but  the 
low  polyps  do  not  appear  in  either  group.  The  rocks  of 
the  P.  P.  are  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  limestones, 
and  are  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence; 
extending  down  and  encircling  the  old  Adirondack 
Archaean  peninsula;  likewise  n.,  s.,  and  w.  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  and  surrounding  another  Archaean  peninsula  or  island 
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in  Wis. ;  and  on  tlie  s.  side  of  still  another  in  Minn.,  where 
the  rock  is  known  as  Sioux  quartzite  (sometimes  erro¬ 
neously  calied  jasper  and  even  granite);  also  in  beds  of 
great  thickness  along  the  Alleghanies  to  central  Ala.,  and 
in  patches  of  the  Rocky  Mt.  region  and  n.w.  coast.  The 
Sioux  quartzite  is  of  beautiful  purplish  red,  very  durable, 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  much  quarried  and  worked  at 
Sioux  Falls.  The  old  Iron  Mt.  islands  in  Mo.,  of  Archeean 
age,  are  likewise  surrounded  by  rocks  of  the  Primordial 
period. 

PRIMROSE,  n.  prim'rbz  [popularly  derived  from  F. 
prime  rose ,  L.  prima  rosa,  the  first  rose:  certainly  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Norm.  F.  prime-role;  OE.  pryme  rolles,  a  prim¬ 
rose:  mid.  L.  primula  veris;  F.  primevere,  the  first  flower 
of  spring:  Sp.  primula J,  (Primula):  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Primulaceoe,  having  a  bell-shaped  or  tubular 
5-toothed  calyx,  a  salver-shaped  corolla  with  five  seg¬ 
ments,  five  stamens,  a  globose  germen  containing  many 
ovules,  and  a  many-seeded  capsule  opening  by  five  valves, 
and  generally  with  ten  teeth  at  the  apex.  The  species  all 
are  herbaceous  perennials,  generally  having  only  radical 
leaves;  aud  the  flowers  in  a  simple  umbel,  more  rarely 
with  scapes  bearing  solitary  flowers.  Almost  all  are 
natives  of  Europe  and  n.  Asia.  Some  are  among  the 
finest  ornaments  of  groves  aud  meadows;  some  are  found 
in  mountainous  regions.  Their  fine  colors  and  soft  deli¬ 
cate  beauty  have  led  to  the  cultivation  of  some  of  them  as 


Common  Primrose  ( Primula  vulgaris ). 


garden  flowers,  probably  from  the  beginning  of  flori 
culture.— The  Common  P.  ( P .  vulgaris),  abundant  in 
woods,  hedgebanks,  aud  pastures  in  Britain  and  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  has  obovate-oblong,  wrinkled  leaves, 
and  single-flowered  scapes;  the  flowers  about  an  inch 
broad,  yellowish -white.  This  is  the  plant  to  which  the 
English  name  P.  specially  belongs.  Akin  to  it  is  the 
Cowslip  (q.v.),  or  Paigle  (P.  veris),  and  perhaps  still 
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more>  nearly  related  is  the  Oxlip  (P.  elatior),  apparently 
wild  in  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  e.  counties, 
but  supposed  by  some  botanists  to  be  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  Common  P.  and  the  Cowslip,  which  they 
therefore  regard  as  extreme  forms  of  one  species. — The 
Polyanthus  (q.v.)  is  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  Cowslip. 
—The  Auricula  (q.v.)  (P.  auricula),  an  Alpine  species, 
is  a  favorite  garden  flower. — The  Bird’s  Eye  P.  (P. 
farinosa)  and  the  Scottish  P.  (P.  Scotica)  are  flowers  of 
exquisite  beauty,  found  in  n.  Britain;  the  latter  chiefly  on 
the  coasts  of  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  the  Orkney 
Islands.  The  Alps  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains  produce 
several  species.— The  Chinese  P.  (P.  Sinensis)  has  for 
mauy  years  been  very  common  in  Britain:  it  produces 
coin  pound  umbels  of  very  numerous  lilac  or  white  flowers, 
which  are  displayed  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring. 
Primrose,  a.  gay;  flowery. 

PRIM 'ROSE  LEAGUE:  league  of  British  subjects 
having  for  its  objects  ‘  the  maintenance  of  religion,  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  imperial  ascendancy  of 
the  British  empire,  ’  according  to  the  principles  of  which 
Lord  Beaconsfleid  was  exponent.  It  works  by  means  of 
habitations,  of  which  there  were  (1886)  1,200  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  Africa,  and  the  British  possessions 
generally.  It  gave  the  conservative  party  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  general  election  1885. — On  Primrose  Day, 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleid  (1881, 
Apr.  19),  every  member  of  the  P.  L.  wears  a  bunch  of 
primroses,  the  earl’s  favorite  flower. 

PRIMULA  CEiE:  nat.  order  of  exogenous  plants,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  200  known  species,  natives  mostly  of 
temperate  and  cold  regions.  They  all  are  herbaceous,  or 
scarcely  half-shrubby,  with  leaves  generally  all  radical, 
and  no  stipules.  The  calyx  is  generally  5-cleft,  inferior, 
or  half-superior,  regular,  persistent;  the  corolla,  with  the 
limb  divided  into  as  many  segments  as  the  calyx,  rarely 
wanting;  the  stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla,  one  opposite 
to  each  of  its  lobes;  the  ovary  one-celled,  the  style  soli¬ 
tary,  the  stigma  capitate;  the  capsule  with  a  central 
placenta  and  many  seeds. — Many  of  the  P.  have  flowers  of 
much  beauty,  and  some  are  very  fragrant,  e.g.,  the  Prim¬ 
rose,  Cowslip,  Auricula,  Pimpernel,  Loosestrife,  etc. 

PRIMUM  MOBILE,  pri'mum  mo'bi-le  [L.  primum, 
first;  mobile,  movable  thing]:  the  first  movement;  the 
mainspring;  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astron.,  the  tenth 
sphere,  which  revolved  from  e.  to  w.  in  24  h.,  carrying  all 
the  other  spheres  with  it:  see  Ptolemaic  System. 

PRIMUS,  a.  pri'mus  [L.]:  first;  chief:  N.  the  presiding 
bishop  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church. 

PRIMY,  a.  pri'mi  [see  Prime]:  in  OR.,  blooming. 


PRINCE. 

PRINCE,  n.  prins,  [F.  prince ,  a  prince:  It.  principe — 
from  L.  princeps  or  princtpem,  a  chief,  a  leader — from 
primus,  first;  c&pio,  I  take]:  sovereign  of  a  state  or  terri¬ 
tory:  title  inferior  to  that  of  a  king;  the  son  of  a  king  or 
emperor;  a  chief.  The  term  was  applied  to  the  princeps 
senatus  of  the  Roman  state,  and  afterward  became  a  title 
of  dignity.  It  was  adopted  by  Augustus  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors;  hence  the  word  was  afterward  applied  to  persons 
enjoying  kingly  power,  especially  the  rulers  of  small 
states,  either  sovereign,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Princes 
of  Wales,  or  dependent,  like  the  rulers  of  certain  states  in 
Germany.  The  title  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  sons 
of  kings  and  emperors,  and  persons  of  the  blood-royal.  In 
various  parts  of  continental  Europe,  the  title  P.  is  borne 
by  families  of  eminent  rank,  but  not  possessed  of  sove¬ 
reignty;  and  in  England,  a  duke  is,  in  strict  heraldic 
language,  entitled  to  be  styled  ‘High  Puissant  and  most 
Noble  Prince;’  and  a  marquess  or  earl  as  ‘Most  Noble 
and  Puissant  Prince.’  Practically,  however,  in  Britain, 
the  term  P.  is  restricted  to  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  is  by  a  special 
patent  created  Prince  of  Wales  (q.v.),  and  this  is  the  only 
case  in  which  the  title  P.  is  connected  with  a  territorial 
distinction.  In  Germany  the  ambiguity  of  applying  the 
same  title  to  the  members  of  royal  houses  and  of  princely 
families  not  sovereign,  is  avoided,  the  former  being  styled 
‘Prinz,’  the  latter  ‘Fiirst;’  though  in  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  the  ambiguity  reappears,  both  titles  being  rendered 
Prince.  The  German  Fiirst  takes  rank  below  the  Duke 
(Herzog).  Most  of  the  counts  who  had  a  seat  in  the  old 
German  diet  were  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  P.  on  their 
acquiescence  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  German  empire. 
In  a  more  general  acceptation,  the  term  P.  is  often  used 
for  a  sovereign,  or  the  ruler  of  a  state.  Prince,  v.  in 
OE.,  to  play  the  prince.  Princess,  n.  prin'ses,  wife  of 
a  prince;  daughter  of  a  king.  Prince'dom,  n.  - dum ,  the 
sovereignty,  rank,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prince.  Prince'ly, 
a.  -K,  resembling  or  becoming  a  prince;  high-born;  stately; 
dignified;  royal;  very  large,  as  a  fortune;  splendid,  as  an 
entertainment:  Ad.  in  the  manner  of  a  prince.  Prince¬ 
liness,  n.  -U-nZs,  the  quality  of  being  princely;  the  state 
or  dignity  of  a  prince.  Prince’s  feather^  n.  flower, 
variety  of  Amaranth  (q.v.),  the  Amdran'thus  hyp '- 
ochondri'&cus.  Prince’s  metal,  mixture  of  copper  and 
zinc,  imitating  gold.  Prince  consort,  husband  of  a 
female  sovereign. 

PRINCE,  Helen  Choate  Pratt,  American  novelist, 
grand-daughter  of  Rufus  Choate  (q.v.):  b.  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  1857,  Nov.  26.  She  was  married  in  1881  to  C.  A. 
Prince  and  is  now  residing  in  France.  Her  works  are: 
The  Story  of  Christine  Rochefort  (1895);  A  Transatlantic 
Chatelaine  (1897) ;  At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver  Crescent  (1898) ; 
The  Strongest  Master  (1903). 

PRINCE,  Le  Baron  Bradford,  American  lawyer  and 
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politician:  b.  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  1840,  July  3.  He  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  Law  School  in  1866; 
was  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  1871-5,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Constitutional  amendments  of  1874,  and  from 
1876  to  1877  member  of  the  State  Senate.  After  this  he 
became  prominently  identified  with  the  development  of 
New  Mexico,  politically  and  industrially.  From  1878  to 
1882  he  was  chief  justice  of  that  territory,  and  its  governor 
1889-93.  His  writings  include:  E  Pluribus  TJnuvi  (1868); 
Historical  Sketches  of  New  Mexico  (1881);  A  Nation,  or  a 
League  (1884);  The  Money  Problem  (1896);  etc. 

PRINCE,  Thomas:  1687,  May  15—1758,  Oct,  22;  b. 
Sandwich,  Mass.:  Congl.  minister,  and  author.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  1707 ;  spent  several  years  travelling 
and  preaching  in  foreign  lands;  was  ordained  asst,  pastor 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  1718,  Oct.  1;  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  pastorate  there  till  his  death.  While  a 
student  he  began  collecting  manuscript  documents  relat¬ 
ing  to  New  England  history,  a  part  of  which,  stored  in 
the  tower  of  the  church,  was  destroyed  by  the  British 
1775  -6,  and  the  remainder  with  many  of  his  books  was 
deposited  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Besides  ser¬ 
mons  and  addresses  and  3  vols.  of  a  projected  Chronologi¬ 
cal  History  of  England,  published  by  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc., 
he  published  29  separate  sermons  (1717-56);  An  Account 
of  the  First  Aurora  Borealis  (1717) ;  Account  of  the  English 
Ministers  at  Martha’s  Vineyard  (1727) ;  A  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  Cotton  Mather  (1728);  Memoirs  of  Roger  Clap 
(1731);  introduction  and  notes  to  John  Mason’s  History 
of  the  Pequot  War  (1736);  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the 
Capture  of  Louisburg  (1745);  Earthquakes  of  New  England 
(1755);  and  The  New  England  Psalm-Book,  Revised  and 
Improved  (1758). 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND:  an  insular  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  smallest  province  of  the 
confederation,  in  the  s.  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
separated  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
curving  Strait  of  Northumberland  9  to  30  m.  wide;  lat. 
about  45°  56' — 47°  4'  n.,  long.  62° — 64°  23'  w.;  length 
nearly  200  m. ;  breadth,  4  to  34  m. ;  area  2,184  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1871)  94,021;  (1881)  108,928;  (1891)  109,078:  (1901) 
103,259. 

The  island  is  divided  into  3  counties — Prince,  Queen’s, 
and  King’s  counties — whose  chief  towns  are  respectively 
Summerside,  Charlottetown  (q.  v.),  the  capital  of  the 
province,  Montague,  Kensington  and  Georgetown.  All 
parts  of  the  island  are  traversed  by  coachroads;  there  is 
a  telegraphic  system,  partly  submarine,  and  telephone 
connection  throughout.  The  P.  E.  I.  railway,  about 
260  m.  in  length,  traverses  the  island  from  w.  to  e.,  con¬ 
necting  Charlottetown  with  Tignish  on  the  n.  w.,  George¬ 
town  and  Souris  on  the  e.  and  Murray  Harbour  on  the  s.  e. 

Topography  and  General  Features. — The  surface  is  un¬ 
dulating;  but  few  of  the  hills,  the  chief  of  which  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  and  extending  n.  to  s.,  are  more  than 
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300  ft.  in  height,  so  that  there  are  practically  no  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  nor  does  the  soil  sink  so  low  as  to  form  a 
monotonous  flat.  The  coasts  are  girdled  by  a  bold  line  of 
red  sandstone  cliffs  varying  in  height  from  20  to  100  ft.; 
are  broken  by  several  projecting  headlands  such  as  East 
Cape  on  the  n.  e.,  North  Cape  on  the  n.  w.  and  West  Cape 
on  the  s.  w. ;  and  are  indented  with  numerous  bays  and 
inlets,  several  of  which,  as  Cardigan  Bay  on  the  e.  en¬ 
trance  to  Georgetown,  and  Hillsborough  Bay  on  the  s. 
entrance  to  Charlottetown,  are  deep  and  spacious,  and 
afford  safe  anchorage  for  large  vessels.  Other  inlets  are 
Bedeque  and  Egmont  bays  on  the  s.  w.  and  Holland, 
Richmond,  and  St.  Peter’s  bays  on  the  n.  and  n.  w.  The 
rivers  are  short.  The  soil,  well  watered  with  numerous 
springs  and  streams,  rests  upon  red  sandstone,  and  con¬ 
sists  mostly  of  a  layer  of  vegetable  matter  above  a  light 
loam,  which  rests  upon  stiff  clay  above  sandstone.  The 
climate,  milder  than  that  of  the  continental  regions  in  the 
vicinity,  and  free  from  the  fogs  which  prevail  on  Cape 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  very  healthful. 

Natural  Resources. — P.  E.  I.  has  no  minerals.  Of  the 
total  area  of  the  island,  1,397,991  acres,  350,366  are  wood¬ 
land  and  forest,  the  chief  trees  being  birch,  maple  and 
fir.  In  the  neighboring  waters  are  extensive  and  profit¬ 
able  fisheries;  the  fish  caught  are  principally  mackerel, 
salmon,  alewives,  or  gaspereaux  (of  the  herring  family), 
herrings,  cod-fish,  hake  and  oysters,  and  in  the  rivers  and 
streams,  trout.  The  fisheries  employ  about  2,400  boats  of 
all  classes  and  nearly  3,889  men.  In  1904  the  value  of  the 
catch  was  $1,076,546.  But  the  most  important  industry 
is  catching  and  curing  mackerel,  and  tinning  or  canning 
lobsters  for  exportation.  About  199  factories,  employing 
2,817  people,  are  engaged  in  preserving  lobsters  for  export. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  are  about  double  the  quantity  required 
for  local  consumption.  Of  the  whole  area,  1,397,991 
acres,  1,194,508  are  occupied;  496,156  acres  are  in  wood¬ 
land  and  forest;  726,285  are  improved;  536,175  are  under 
crop;  178,072  are  in  pasture,  and  3,199  in  gardens  and 
orchards.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act 
(1875)  for  converting  leasehold  into  freehold  estates,  the 
area  of  cultivated  land  has  largely  increased.  The  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  island  has  on  the  whole  been  steady,  especially 
in  agriculture.  P.  E.  I.  has  excellent  reputation  for 
potatoes  of  first-class  quality,  of  which  4,986,633  bushels 
wore  produced  in  1901 ;  potatoes  with  buckwheat,  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  apples,  hay,  and  oats,  are  the 
most  remunerative  crops.  Dairy  farming  has  become 
a  thriving  industry,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  large  quantities.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  are  extensively  reared.  There  are  27  factories  for 
cheese  and  butter,  15  for  cheese  only  and  5  for  butter  only. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  are  not  important. 
There  are  some  pork-packing  establishments,  tanneries, 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  brick,  tile  and  pottery  works, 
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foundries,  lumber  mills,  and  manufactories  of  tobacco 
and  condensed  milk.  According  to  the  census  of  1901  the 
capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
the  province  was  $2,081,766;  the  salaries  and  wages 
aggregated  $445,998 ;  the  miscellaneous  expenses  amounted 
to  $126,625;  the  value  of  products  was  $2,326,708. 

Commerce  and  Finance. — The  exports  and  imports  each 
average  about  $1,000,000  annually,  the  former  consisting 
chiefly  of  fish,  live-stock  and  agricultural  products  and  the 
latter  of  dry-goods,  coal,  iron,  hardware,  etc.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  province  during  the  year  ending  1905,  Dec. 
31,  were  $319,445,  including  $211,931  from  Dominion  sub¬ 
sidy;  the  expenditures  were  $359,562,  including  $122,897 
for  education  and  $29,358  for  the  Hospital  for  Insane. 
There  are  5  banks  in  the  province — the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Royal,  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Union  Bank  of  Halifax  (all  branches). 

Religion  and  Education. — Of  the  population  in  1901 
there  were  reported  Roman  Catholics  45,796,  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  30,750,  Methodists  13,402,  Anglicans  5,976,  Baptists 
5,905.  A  government  superintendent  and  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  have  administered  the  school  system  since  1877. 
The  Board  consists  of  the  members  of  the  local  executive, 
the  Superintendent,  and  the  Principal  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  College.  Education  is  free  except  in  the  college. 
In  1905  there  were  590  schools,  570  teachers,  19,272  pupils, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  11,627.  There  are  also  a 
college  and  a  normal  school. 

Government  and  History. — The  provincial  govt,  is  vested 
in  a  lieut.  gov.,  a  house  of  assembly  of  30  members,  one- 
half  of  whom  are  elected  on  a  popular  franchise  and  one- 
half  on  a  property  qualification,  and  an  executive  council 
of  9  members  appointed  by  the  party  in  the  House  which 
commands  a  majority.  The  lieut.-gov.  is  appointed  by 
the  gov.  gen.  of  Canada,  in  council,  and  besides  having  its 
local  govt.,  the  island  is  represented  in  the  Dominion  par¬ 
liament,  by  4  members.  The  date  of  the  discovery  of 
this  island  is  uncertain.  Some  claim  that  Cabot  stopped 
there  in  1498,  while  others  contend  that  Cartier  was  the 
first  to  visit  its  shores  in  1534.  It  is  also  believed  that  it 
received  its  name  of  Isle  St.  Jean  from  Champlain  in  1603. 
The  first  settlement  took  place  in  1719  by  some  families  of 
fishermen  from  France.  It  was  taken  into  possession  by 
the  British  first  in  1745,  was  restored  to  the  French  by  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  retaken  by  the 
British  from  the  French  and  finally  annexed  to  their 
possessions,  1758,  and  received  its  present  name  1799. 

The  legislature  of  P.  E.  I.  declined  to  agree  to  the  plan 
for  a  union  of  the  British  N.  Amer.  colonies  which  resulted 
from  the  negotiations  begun  in  1864;  but  at  last,  1873, 
this  colony  entered  the  Confederation,  and  became  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Consult  Dawson  and 
Harrington,  Geological  Structure  and  Mineral  Resources  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  (1882-4);  Campbell,  History  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  (1875). 


PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES:  in  England,  tlie  title  given  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  and  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  The  title  is  created  and  is  not  hereditary.  It 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  A  statute  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  dated  1805,  declares  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  shall,  as  soon  as  he  receives  this  title,  become 
a  knight  of  the  Garter.  The  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
are  the  royal  arms,  with  the  addition  of  a  label  of  three 
points  argent,  and  any  other  addition  that  may  be 
adopted  by  the  different  holders  of  the  title. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES,  Island,  or  Penang  ( Pulo 
Pi'nang,  Betel-Nut  Island):  British  possession,  and  one 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  (q.v.),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strait  of  Malacca,  near  the  w.  coast  of  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula;  360  m.  n.  of  Singapore;  lat.  5°  16' — 5°  30'  n.,  and 
long.  100°  9' — 100°  25'  e.;  length,  13£  m.;  breadth,  5  to 
10  m.;  106  sq.  m.  A  belt  of  cocoa-nut  and  lofty  areca 
palms  runs  along  the  coast.  A  slip  of  low  land,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  hills,  stretches  along  the  e.  side  of  the 
island,  where  rice,  pepper,  betel,  fruits,  provisions,  etc., 
are  planted  on  the  level  parts;  nutmeg  and  clove-trees  on 
the  heights.  This  district  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  cut  by  well-kept  roads,  and  dotted  with  villas 
and  gardens.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  pepper  plantations  are 
on  the  s.  and  s.w\  coasts;  thence  rises  a  wooded  moun¬ 
tain  ridge,  which  increases  in  elevation  toward  the  n., 
where,  at  the  Sanitarium  bungalows  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
it  attains  a  height  of  2,922  ft.  The  rocks  are  granite 
and  mica  schist;  the  soil,  a  rich  vegetable  mold. 

The  climate  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  is  healthful,  a 
sea-breeze  blowing  every  day,  and  rain  falling  during  all 
the  months,  except  Jan.  and  Feb.  In  the  low  lands,  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  80°  to  90°,  and  at  Strawberrv 
Hill,  62°  to  75°. 

The  products  are  timber,  pepper,  sugar,  nutmegs, 
cloves,  coffee,  cocoa  and.  areca  nuts,  ginger,  swreet  pota¬ 
toes,  rice,  etc.;  and  the  pineapple,  shaddock,  plantain, 
banana,  orange,  lemon,  mango,  guava,  etc.,  abound.  The 
imports  may  be  valued  at  about  $8,000,000;  exports  $10,- 
000,000.  European  and  American  manufactures,  and  a 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  Eastern  archipelago,  China, 
India,  Siam,  and  Burmah,  enter  the  emporium  of  Prince 
of  Wales  Island.  The  commerce  of  Penang  has  consid¬ 
erably  increased  of  late  years.  Georgetown,’  the  cap.,  is 
at  the  n.e.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  is  defended  by 
Fort  Cornwallis.  Singapore  is  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  peninsula  opposite,  2  m.  away,  is  Province  Wel¬ 
lesley,  politically  one  with  Penang;  a  strip  of  country 
35  m.  in  length  by  4  to  11  m.  in  breadth,  acquired  from 
the  Raja  1798,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  piracy.  In¬ 
cluding  the  patch  south  of  the  Krian  river,  it  extends  45 
m.  along  the  coast,  and  has  more  than  250  sq.m.  This  is 
a  very  important  agricultural  district,  and  is  under  high 
cultivation  compared  with  the  adjoining  territories. 
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sugar,  rice,  and  cocoa-nuts  being  the  chief  produce.  An¬ 
other  strip  of  territory  has  been  acquired  on  the  peninsula 
farther  s.,  called  the  Dindings. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  c.,  a  Capt.  F.  Light  married 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Queda,  from  whom  he  received 
the  gift  of  P.  of  W.  I.;  but  1786  it  was  transferred  to  the 
E.  India  Company,  who  paid  the  king  $6,000  annually. 
By  an  arrangement  to  pay  an  additional  $4,000  yearly, 
Province  Wellesley  was  afterward  ceded  to  the  Company. 
Pop.  of  P.  of  W.  Island  (1901)  248,207;  of  Province  W  el¬ 
lesley,  100,000;  of  whom,  21,772  Malays,  45,135  Chinese, 
15,780  natives  of  India,  612  Europeans  and  their  descend¬ 
ants;  the  remainder  being  Siamese,  Burmans,  Bengalese, 
etc.  There  ;has  since  been  large  increase  by  Chinese  and 
Indian  immigration. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  LAND:  large  tract  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  separated  by  Franklin  Strait  from  Boothia  Felix. 

PRINCE  RU  PERT’S  DROPS:  scientific  toys,  named 
from  their  inventor  (see  Rupert);  simply  drops  of  glass 
thrown,  when  melted,  into  water,  and  thus  suddenly  con¬ 
solidated.  They  have  usually  a  form  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  a  tadpole.  The  thick  end  may  be  subjected  to  smart 
hammering  on  an  anvil  without  its  breaking;  but  if  the 
smallest  fragment  of  the  tail  be  nipped  off,  the  whole  flies 
into  finejdust  with  almost  explosive  violence.  The  phenom¬ 
enon  is  due  to  the  state  of  strain  in  the  interior  of  the 
mass  of  glass,  caused  by  the  sudden  consolidation  of  the 
crust  when  cooling:  the  crust  is  formed  while  the  internal 
mass  is  still  liquid,  and  it  tends  to  contract  on  cooling,  but 
is  prevented  by  the  molecular  forces  which  attach  it  to  the 
crust.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  in  the  state  of  the  dog- 
head  of  a  gun  on  full-cock,  which  will  stand  a  smart  blow 
without  falling;  while  a  slight  touch  applied  to  the  trigger 
allows  the  spring  to  act.  Another  example  of  the  same 
state  of  constraint  is  the  Bologna  phial — a  glass  cup  with 
its  sides  thin,  but  the  bottom  very  thick.  It  also  is  cooled 
as  quickly  as  possible.  A  bullet  may  be  dropped  into  it 
with  safety  from  a  considerable  height;  but  if  a  small, 
sharp-edged  fragment  of  flint  be  dropped  in,  so  as  to 
scratch  the  surface  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  molecular 
forces  are  set  free,  and  the  whole  falls  to  pieces. 

PRIN  CES  ISL'ANDS,  (the  Demonesi  or  Den  tonnesi  of 
the  ancients):  group  of  9  islands  in  the  Sea  r  Marmora, 
12  or  14  m.  s.e.  of  Constantinople,  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  largest  of  the  group,  Prinkipo,  or  Prinkipos, 
is  a  hill  of  red  quartz  terminating  in  two  peaks.  The 
highest,  500  ft.  above  sea-level,  has  upon  its  summit  the 
old  monastery  of  St.  George,  now  in  ruins.  The  whole 
group  is  beautifully  situated,  with  a  surface  of  hills  and 
fertile  valleys.  Khalki  or  Chalki,  the  second  in  size,  has 
three  convents  and  an  Ottoman  naval  college.  Their 
healthful  climate  and  picturesque  beauty  make  them  a 
favorite  summer  resort  of  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople 
and  others.  A  line  of  steamers  plies  between  the  city  and 
the  islands.  This  group  is  closely  connected  with  Byzan¬ 
tine  history.  —•••- 
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PRINCETON,  prim' ton:  a  aity  .ip  Princeton  tp., 
county-seat  of  Bureau  eo.,  Ill.,  on  the  Chicago  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Quincy  railroad,  about  100  m.  w.s.w.  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Bureau  creek  passes  through  the  township.  It  is 
in  an  agricultural  and  coal-mining  region.  Its  indus¬ 
tries  are  connected  with  farm  products  and  the  mining 
and  shipping  of  coal.  It  has  a  number  of  well-built 
business  blocks,  a  township  high  school,  the  Mason  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  etc.  The  town  operates  its  own.  electric 
lighting  and  water  systems.  Pop.  (1880)  3,439:  (1890) 
3,396;  (1900)  4,023;  (1910)  4,700. 

PRINCE'TON :  boro,  in  Mercer  co.,  N.  J.  on  a  branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  11  m.  n.e.  of  Trenton,  40  m. 
n.e.  of  Philadelphia,  49  m.  s.w.  of  New  York.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Princeton  Univ.  (q.v.),  and  of  the  Tlieol.  Seminary 
of  the  Presb.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  and  has  9 
churches  besides  the  college  and  seminary  chapels;  the 
Princeton  Inn;  1  state  bank  and  1  savings  bank;  and  1  tri¬ 
weekly,  1  weekly,  and  2  monthly  publications.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  decisive  battle  in  the  revolutionary  war  1777 
(see  Princeton,  Battle  of),  and  the  place  of  assembly 
of.. the  continental  congress  1783,  June  30.  Pop.  (1880) 
3,209;  (1890)  3,422;  (1900)  3,899;  (1910)  5,136. 

PRINCE'TON,  Battle  of:  at  Princeton, 'N.  J.,  1777, 
Jan.  3,  between  several  regiments  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
army  and  American  regulars  and  Penn,  militia  under 
Washington.  The  forces  engaged  in  the  battle  and  the 
results  achieved  were  in  one  sense  small;  but  as  the  first 
success  of  the  patriot  army  after  a  long  series  of  misfort¬ 
unes,  the  event  was  important  and  encouraging.  In  his 
pursuit  of  Washington,  Cornwallis  had  halted  his  army 
near  Trenton,  while  the  Americans  escaped  across  the 
Delaware  river  into  Penn.  1776,  Dec.  25,  the  Americans 
made  the  memorable  crossing  of  the  river  amid  drifting 
ice,  and,  landing  above  Trenton,  marched  at  daybreak  on 
that  city  and  captured  it  with  its  Hessian  garrison  and 
artillery.  Fearing  the  overwhelming  army  of  Cornwallis 
close  .by,  Washington  recrossed  the  river  the  day  of  the 
surprise;  but  a  few  days  afterward  returned  and  occupied 
the  city.  Cornwallis  began  concentrating  his  army  at 
Princeton  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  crush  the  Ameri¬ 
cans;  while  Washington,  believing  he  could  fight  to 
better  advantage  at  Princeton  than  at  Trenton,  and 
learning  that  the  British  war  supplies  at  Princeton  were 
guarded  by  three  regiments  only,  determined  to  move 
suddenly  on  Princeton.  Thus,  Cornwallis  marched  his 
army  from  Princeton  to  Trenton  1777,  Jan.  2,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  the  same  night  hastened  his  army  from  Trenton  to 
Princeton.  At  daybreak  Jan.  3  the  Americans  surprised 
the  three  British  regiments  and  company  of  dragoons  in 
the. vicinity  of  the  college,  and  after  a  fiercely-contested 
action  of  20  minutes  routed  and  dispersed  them,  with  a 
loss  of  200  in  killed  and  wounded  and  230  prisoners.  The 
American  losses  were  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  6  officers,  and 
less  than  30  men  killed.  After  this  battle  Washington 
moved  toward  Morristown,  and  followed  a  line  of  opera¬ 
tions  that  drove  the  British  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Jersevs. 
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PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY:  located  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.  The  first  movement  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  university  was  made  in  1739  by  the  Presbyterian 
synod  of  Philadelphia,  which  appointed  a  committee  to 
look  into  the  matter,  but  this  committee  met  with  little 
success,  and  the  project  was  laid  aside  for  the  time.  In 
1742  the  synod  was  divided  on  acount  of  a  conflict  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  opinions  of  two  factions  in  regard  to  the 
learning  needed  for  admission  to  the  ministry;  one  of 
these  factions  was  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  for 
the  most  part  graduates  of  the  Log  College  (founded 
by  William  Tennent  in  1726);  the  other  faction  was  the 
presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  After  this  division  the  pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  Brunswick  united  with  the  presbytery  of 
New  York  and  others  to  form  a  new  synod.  Certain 
members  of  this  synod,  especially  Dickinson,  Pierson, 
Pemberton  and  Burr,  turned  their  attention  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  institution  on  a  more  liberal  basis  than 
Log  College,  without  denominational  assistance  or  super¬ 
vision.  In  1746  they  obtained  a  charter  for  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  In  the  same  year  the  Log  College  was 
closed  by  the  death  of  its  founder,  and  its  leading  men 
joined  with  the  trustees  of  the  new  college.  A  second 
charter  for  the  College  of  New  Jersey  was  obtained  in 
1748;  the  scope  of  the  college  and  the  power  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  as  stated  in  the  two  charters  was  essentially  the 
same;  the  second  charter  increased  the  number  of  trus¬ 
tees  and  reaffirmed  the  liberality  of  the  first  instrument, 
opening  the  doors  of  the  college  alike  to  every  religious 
denomination. 

The  college  was  opened  in  1747  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in 
1752  its  location  was  fixed  at  Princeton,  and  in  1756  the 
building  (Nassau  Hall)  was  completed  and  instruction 
was  begun  there.  The  college  exercises  were  interrupted 
during  the  Revolution  by  the  presence  of  both  armies, 
but  only  one  commencement  was  omitted;  Nassau  Hall 
was  badly  damaged,  the  library  scattered  and  destroyed 
and  the  philosophical  apparatus  ruined.  In  1783  when 
mutinous  soldiers  threatened  the  State  House  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Congress  removed  to  Nassau  Hall,  which  was 
thus,  for  a  time,  the  national  capitol.  A  law  department 
was  established  in  1846,  but  discontinued  in  1852  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  funds;  electives  were  introduced  in  1870; 
the  scientific  school  was  established  in  1873,  and  the 
graduate  department  in  1877.  In  October  1896,  on  the 
150th  anniversary,  the  name  of  Princeton  University 
was  adopted. 

The  organization  of  the  university  includes  three  de¬ 
partments:  (1)  the  Academic  Department;  (2)  the 

John  C.  Green  School  of  Science;  (3)  the  Graduate 
School.  The  Academic  Department  offers  courses  in  the 
departments  of  philosophy,  language  and  literature, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science.  Most  of  the  studies 
of  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years  are  required;  the 
elective  system  begins  in  the  junior  year,  and  in  the 
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senior  year  the  range  of  electives  is  still  wider.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  work  of  the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science 
is  in  three  main  departments,  the  department  of  science, 
the  department  of  civil  engineering,  and  the  department 
of  electrical  engineering,  offering  a  graduate  course  of 
two  years.  The  course  in  the  department  of  science  is 
again  divided  into  two  groups,  the  course  in  general 
science  and  the  course  in  chemistry;  the  work  of  these 
two  courses  is  the  same  in  the  first  two  years,  the  stu¬ 
dents  making  their  election  between  the  two  at  the  close 
of  the  sophomore  year.  Certain  academic  studies,  in¬ 
cluding  philosophy,  history,  English  and  political  econ¬ 
omy  are  included  in  the  curriculum  of  this  school.  The 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  science,  civil  engineer  and  elec¬ 
trical  engineer  are  conferred.  The  graduate  school  of¬ 
fers  graduate  courses  in  each  of  the  departments  of  the 
academic  course,  and  confers  the  degrees  of  master  of 
arts  and  master  of  science  for  one  year’s  graduate  work, 
and  doctor  of  philosophy  and  doctor  of  science  for  two 
years  of  graduate  work  under  prescribed  conditions. 
There  are  eight  university  fellowships,  five  college  fel¬ 
lowships,  and  113  scholarships  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
Mahlon  Long  scholarship  of  $10,000  founded  in  1903  by 
G.  W.  Ely,  of  Columbia,  Pa. 

The  present  university  library  consists  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  Green  library,  built  in  1872-3,  and  the  New  library, 
erected  1896-7,  united  by  a  delivery  room,  50  by  20  ft. 
The  library  collection  in  1760  when  the  first  catalogue 
was  printed  consisted  of  1,300  volumes;  in  1904  it  num¬ 
bered  183,000  volumes  beside  pamphlets;  this  includes 
several  special  collections  and  seminary  libraries.  The 
Garrett  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts  is  in  the  library 
building,  also  the  Garrett  collection  of  American  coins, 
and  the  Hutton  collection  of  death  masks.  In  addition 
there  are  four  departmental  libraries,  astronomy,  biology, 
botany,  and  geology  and  palaeontology,  selected  from 
the  general  library  and  kept  in  other  buildings  near  the 
corresponding  laboratories;  in  1904  these  departmental 
libraries  numbered  21,000  volumes.  The  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  library  is  also  open  to  students  of  the 
university.  The  university  campus  contains  about  225 
acres;  among  buildings  besides  the  library  are  Nassau 
Hall,  the  original  building  considerably  remodeled,  11 
dormitories  (1904),  the  Halsted  Observatory,  Dickinson 
Hall,  for  the  class  room  work  of  the  Academic  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  infirmary,  the  Marquand  Chapel,  Alexander 
Hall,  and  the  old  and  new  gymnasiums.  Princeton  has 
a  leading  part  in  intercollegiate  athletics;  besides  the 
gymnasiums  there  are  twro  athletic  fields,  the  University, 
field,  where  all  contests  and  games  are  held,  and  the 
Brokaw  field,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  university  teams.  The  students  in  1908  num¬ 
bered  1,301  and  the  faculty  163. 
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1.  Stafford  Little  Hall. 

2.  Nassau  Hall. 


PRINCIPAL— PRINCIPLE. 

PRINCIPAL,  a.  prln'sl-pl  [F.  principal — from  L.  prin¬ 
cipalis,  first,  original — from  princeps  or  principem,  a 
chief  or  leader :  It.  principale'i :  highest  in  rank  or  char¬ 
acter;  most  important;  chief;  leading;  capital;  essen¬ 
tial:  N.  a  head  or  chief;  one  who  talces  the  lead;  one 
primarily  engaged:  the  governor  or  chief  in  authority; 
the  proprietor  or  head  of  a  school  or  academy.  In  an 
organ,  P.  is  the  name  of  an  important  stop,  tuned  an 
octave  above  the  diapasons,  and  in  pitch  midway  between 
them  and  the  fifteenth.  In  tuning,  this  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  (thence  prob.  the  ‘principal’)  stop  to  begin  with, 
and  from  which  to  adjust  the  other  stops.  The  capital 
or  chief  sum,  as  money  lent  on  interest.  Principally, 
ad.  -li.  Prin'cip alness,  n.  - nes ,  the  state  of  being  prin¬ 
cipal  or  chief.  Prin'cipal'ity,  n.  -pdVi-ti,  the  territory 
of  a  prince,  or  the  part  of  a  country  which  gives  him  a 
title ;  supreme  power ;  sometimes  in  Scrip.,  royal  state  or 
attire.  Prin'cipal'ities,  n.  plu.  -i-tlz,  in  Scrip.,  the  per¬ 
sons  or  beings  in  whom  the  dominion  or  power  is  lodged; 
rulers,  as  in  the  phrase,  ‘principalities  and  powers.* 
Principal  and  Accessary  (see  Accessary).  Principal 
and  Surety  (see  Surety). — Syn.  of  ‘principally’:  chief¬ 
ly;  essentially;  mainly;  especially;  particularly. 

PRINCIPATO,  prin-che-p&'to,  Citra,  chc'trd,  and  Ul¬ 
tra,  ol'trd;  formerly  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Principato  Citra,  now  forming  the  province  of 
Salerno  in  the  reorganized  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  a  mari¬ 
time  province,  bounded  s.w.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
n.  by  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  now  called  Avelli- 
no;  united  area  3,405  sq.  m.  Principal  towns  in  Prin¬ 
cipato  Citra  are  Salerno  (from  which  it  has  its  present 
name),  Sarno,  and  Pagani;  in  Principato  Ultra,  Avelli- 
no  (from  which  it  has  its  present  name),  Ariano,  and 
Cervinara.  Pop.  of  the  two  (1881)  942,849;  (1891) 
973,873;  (1901)  966,753. 

PRINCIPIA,  n.  prin-sip'i-d  [L.  princip'ia,  n.  plu.  be¬ 
ginnings;  principium,  a  beginning — from  primus,  first; 
capio,  I  take]:  first  principles;  the  contracted  title  of 
Newton’s  great  work. 

PRINCIPLE,  n.  prin’si-pl  [L.  principium,  a  beginning 
— from  princeps  or  principem,  a  chief — from  primus, 
first;  cdpio,  I  take:  It.  principio:  F.  principe ]:  the 
cause,  source,  or  origin  of  anything;  an  element;  ground 
of  action;  motive;  a  constituent  part;  a  fundamental 
truth;  a  law  comprehending  many  subordinate  truths; 
a  settled  law  or  rule  of  conduct  or  action;  a  tenet  or 
doctrine:  V.  to  establish  firmly  in  the  mind.  Prin'- 
cipling,  imp.  -pling.  Principled,  pp.  -pW:  Adj.  imbued 
with  principles;  established  in  opinions  or  tenets. — Syn. 
of  ‘principle,  n.’:  element;  constituent;  original;  funda¬ 
mental;  ground;  motive;  tenet;  beginning;  doctrine; 
source;  origin;  primordial;  maxim;  axiom;  postulate. 


PRIN  COX— PRINT. 

PRINCOX,  n.  prin'kbks,  or  Prin'cock,  n.  -kok  [ prince , 
and  cocks] :  in  OK.,  a  petulant  coxcomb;  a  pert,  saucy 
youth. 

PRIN*K,  v.pi'ingk  [see  Prank]:  to  dress  for  show;  to 
put  on  stately  airs.  Prinking,  imp.  Prinked,  pp. 
pring/ct,  adorned. 

PRINT,  n.  pi'int  [a  contraction  of  Eng.  imprint ;  F.  em- 
preinte,  an  impression — from  imprimer ,  to  print — from  L. 
imprim'ere,  to  mark  or  stamp:  It.  imprenta,  an  impression, 
a  stamp]:  a  mark  or  character  made  by  impression ;  the  rep¬ 
resentation  or  figure  of  a  thing  taken  by  pressure  on  paper 
from  wood,  from  an  engraved  plate,  or  from  a  form  of 
type;  an  impression  from  a  collection  of  type;  a  small 
printed  work  or  sheet  of  an  ephemeral  character:  a  fabric 
figured  with  impressed  figures;  calico;  that  which  im¬ 
presses:  in  arcli.,  a  plaster-cast  of  any  ornament  in  low  relief: 
in  OE formal  method;  exactness:  V.  to  form  or  copy 
by  pressure,  as  from  a  form  of  type,  or  from  an  engraved 
plate;  to  impress,  as  in  the  mind;  to  fix  deep;  to  stamp  any 
fabric,  especially  cotton  cloth,  with  colored  patterns;  to 
publish,  as  a  book.  Prints,  n.  plu.  prints,  engravings; 
printed  calicoes.  Print  ing,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  impress¬ 
ing  figures  or  characters  on  paper;  the  business  of  a  printer, 
on  paper  or  cloth;  typography  (see  below).  Printed, 
pp.:  Adj.  impressed  with  letters;  represented  in  impressed 
letters;  stamped  or  impressed,  as  a  print.  Print  er,  n.  -&r, 
one  who  prints  on  paper,  as  books,  newspapers,  and  the 
like.  Print'less,  a.  leaving  no  print  or  impression. 
Letterpress  printing,  that  kind  of  printing  which  is 
done  from  types.  In  print,  issued  from  the  press;  pub¬ 
lished;  still  in  the  hands  of  booksellers  for  sale.  Out  of 
print,  applied  to  a  book  of  which  no  more  new  copies  are 
to  be  had  on  sale.  Print'er’s  dev'il,  n.  the  newest  ap¬ 
prentice  boy  in  a  printing-office,  who  has  usually  the  most 
of  the  drudgery  to  do.  Printers’  joiner,  a  workman 
who  makes  the  woodwork  required  by  printers.  Printers’ 
rollers,  rollers  made  of  a  composition  of  glue,  treacle, 
and  other  materials,  on  which  the  ink  is  finely  spread,  used 
for  inking  the  forms  of  type;  rollers  of  cloth  used  by  calico- 
printers.  Printing-ink,  the  ink  used  by  printers.  Print¬ 
ing-office,  a  place  where  the  printing  of  books,  news¬ 
papers,  or  general  printing  is  carried  on.  Printing-paper, 
the  kind  of  paper  generally  used  in  printed  books,  for  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  like.  Printing  press  or  machine,  the 
machine  used  in  printing  (see  Printing,  below).  Print¬ 
ing-type,  the  type  of  various  kinds  used  by  printers  for 
books,  newspapers,  and  for  job-work.  Print-seller,  a 
shopkeeper  who  sells  engravings,  lithographic,  colored,  and 
other  prints  of  various  kinds.  Print-shop,  the  shop  where 
engravings  and  the  like  are  kept  for  sale.  Print-works, 
the  place  where  machine  or  block  printing  is  carried  on; 
place  where  calicoes  are  printed:  see  Calico. 


PRINTING, 

PRINTING:  art  of  producing  impressions,  from  char 
acters  or  figures,  on  paper  or  any  other  substance.  There 
are  several  distinct  branches  of  this  important  art — e  g., 
printing  of  books  with  movable  types,  printing  from  en¬ 
graved  copper  and  steel  plates  (see  Engraving),  and  taking 
impressions  from  stone— called  Lithography  (q.v.).  We 
have  here  to  describe  the  art  of  printing  books,  news¬ 
papers,  or  other  sheets  with  movable  types,  generally  called 
letter-press  printing;  which  may  be  esteemed  the  greatest 
of  human  inventions. 

The  art  of  printing  is  comparatively  modern,  only  400 
years  having  elapsed  since  the  first  book  was  issued  from 
the  press;  yet  we  have  proofs  that  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  ultimately  developed  existed  among  the 
ancient  Assyrian  nations.  Entire  and  undecayed  bricks 
of  the  famed  city  and  tower  of  Babylon  have  been  found 
stamped  with  various  symbolical  figures  and  hieroglyphic 
characters.  In  this,  however,  as  in  every  similar  relic  of 
autiquity,  the  object  which  stamped  the  figures  was  in  one 
block  or  piece,  and  therefore  could  be  employed  only  for 
one  distinct  subject.  This,  though  a  kind  of  printing, 
was  totally  useless  for  propagation  of  literature,  on 
account  of  its  expensiveness  and  tediousness.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  are  the  only  existing  people  who  still  pursue  this 
rude  mode  of  printing  by  stamping  paper  with  blocks  of 
wood.  The  work  which  they  intend  to  be  printed  is,  in 
the  first  place,  carefully  written  on  sheets  of  thin  trans¬ 
parent  paper;  each  of  these  sheets  is  glued,  face  down¬ 
ward,  upon  a  thin  tablet  of  hard  wood;  and  the  engraver 
then,  with  proper  instruments,  cuts  away  the  wood  in  all 
those  parts  on  which  nothing  is  traced;  thus  leaving  the 
transcribed  characters  in  relief,  and  ready  for  printing. 
In  this  way,  as  many  tablets  are  necessary  as  there  are 
written  pages.  No  press  is  used;  but  when  the  ink  is  laid 
on,  and  the  paper  carefully  placed  above  it,  a  brush  is 
passed  over  with  the  proper  degree  of  pressure.  A  similar 
kind  of  printing  by  blocks,  for  production  of  playing- 
cards  and  rude  pictures  of  scriptural  subjects,  was  in  use 
in  Europe  toward  the  end  of  the  14th  c.  But  in  all  this 
there  was  little  merit.  The  great  discovery  was  that  of 
forming  every  letter  or  character  of  the  alphabet  sepa¬ 
rately,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rearrangement,  and  forming 
in  succession  the  pages  of  a  work,  thereby  avoiding  the 
interminable  labor  of  cutting  new  blocks  of  types  for  every 
page.  The  credit  of  discovering  this  simple  yet  marvel¬ 
lous  art  is  contested  by  the  Dutch  in  favor  of  Laurence 
Coster  (q.v.),  between  1420  and  26.;  and  by  the  Germans, 
on  behalf  of  Johann  Gansfleisch  of  the  Gutenberg  (q.v.) 
family,  about  1438.  Probably  the  discovery  was  made 
almost  simultaneously — such  a  theory  being  consistent 
with  the  general  social  progress  of  the  period,  and  the 
secrecy  which  both  inventors  at  first  maintained  respecting 
their  art.  The  types  first  employed  were  of  wood;  bu'. 
soon  the  practice  of  casting  them  in  metal  was  introduced : 
see  Types.  The  earliest  of  these  metal  types  resembled  the 
black  letter  in  use  bv  transcribers,  and  one  grea/  aim  of 
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the  first  printers  was  to  produce  books  which  should 
closely  resemble  the  works  in  manuscript  then  in  use. 
Gutenberg  succeeded  1450-55  in  printing  a  Bible,  copies 
of  which  are  now  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable:  it  is  in 
quarto  size,  double  columns,  the  initial  letters  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  executed  with  the  pen  in  colors.  Besides  this  Bible, 
some  other  specimens  of  the  work  of  Gutenberg,  product 
of  his  press  at  Mayence,  have  been  discovered.  The 
Dutch,  at  Haarlem,  preserve  and  show  with  reverential  care 
similar  specimens  of  early  printing  by  Coster.  Mayence, 
Strasburg,  and  Haarlem  were  indisputably  the  places 
where  printing  was  executed  before  the  art  was  extendea 
to  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Paris,  Tours,  and 
other  continental  cities.  Previous  to  1471,  it  had  reached 
these  and  various  other  places;  and  about  the  same  year, 
Caxton  (q.v.)  introduced  the  art  into  England,  by  setting 
up  a  press  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about  30  years 
after  Caxton  had  brought  it  to  England;  in  1551  it 
reached  Dublin,  and  to  other  quarters  it  found  its  way 
very  slowly.  While  coming  into  notice,  its  progress  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  broils  consequent  on  the  Refor¬ 
mation  ;  and  soon  afterward  it  was  retarded  by  the  civil 
war  in  Great  Britain.  Even  the  Restoration  acted  detri¬ 
mentally,  for  it  led  to  an  act  of  parliament  which  prevented 
printers  in  any  number  beyond  20  carrying  on  their 
art  in  England.  Printing,  indeed,  has  in  almost  every 
country  been  an  ill-used  art;  and  is  still  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  practiced  under  fiscal  restrictions.  Germany,  the 
mother  of  the  art,  long  had,  on  account  of  sundry 
obstructions,  the  repute  of  printing  badly  so  far  as  appear¬ 
ance  was  concerned,  but  has  of  late  made  great  progress 
in  this  particular.  Holland,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  England,  produce  excellent  fine  art  and 
general  printing. 

Retarded  by  the  jealousy  of  governments,  printing  for 
some  ages  derived  little  advantage  from  mechanical 
ingenuity.  Originating  at  the  middle  of  the  15th  c.,  the 
art  continued  to  be  conducted  until  the  middle  of  the  17th 
c.  in  a  very  clumsy  manner.  The  press  resembled  a 
screw-press,  with  a  contrivance  for  running  the  form  of 
types  under  the  point  of  pressure;  force  having  been  thus 
applied,  the  screw  was  relaxed,  and  the  form  withdrawn 
with  the  impression  executed  on  the  paper.  The  defects 
of  this  very  rude  mechanism  were  partially  remedied  1620 
by  an  ingenious  Dutch  mechanic,  Willem  Jansen  Blaeu, 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  mathematical  instrument 
maker  at  Amsterdam.  He  contrived  a  press,  in  which 
the  carriage  holding  the  form  was  wound  below  the  point 
of  pressure,  which  was  given  by  moving  a  handle  attached 
to  a  screw  hanging  in  a  beam  having  a  spring,  which 
spring  caused  the  screw  to  fly  back  as  soon  as  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  given.  This  species  of  press,  formed  almost 
entirely  of  wood,  continued  in  general  use  in  every  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  With 
certain  lever-powers  attached  to  the  screw  and  handle  it  is 
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represented  above.  Benjamin  Franklin’s  press,  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  U.  S.  patent  office,  was  of  the  Blaeu 
pattern. 

In  connection  with  this  representation  of  the  old  com¬ 
mon  press,  the  process  of  printing  may  be  described.  The 
form,  being  laid  on  the  sole  of  the  press  ($),  is  fixed  at  the 
sides,  to  render  it  immovable  from  its  position.  There 
are  two  men  employed:  one  puts  ink  on  the  form,  either  by 
means  of  stuffed  balls  or  by  a  composition-roller,  and  the 
other  works  the  press.  The  latter  lifts  a  blank  sheet  from  a 
table  at  his  side,  and  places  it  on  what  is  called  the  tympan 


(; t ),  composed  of  parchment  and  blanket-stuff,  fitted  in  a 
frame,  and  tightened  like  the  top  of  a  drum— whence  its 
name— and  which  by  means  of  hinges  connecting  it  with 
the  sole  folds  down  like  a  lid  over  the  form.  As  the 
sheet,  however,  would  fall  off  in  the  act  of  being  brought 
down  a  skeleton-like  slender  frame,  called  a  frisket  (/), 
is  hinged  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tympan,  over  which 
it  is  brought  to  hold  on  the  paper.  Thus,  the  frisket 
being  first  folded  down  over  the  tympan,  and  the  tympan 
next  folded  down  over  the  form,  the  impression  is  ready 
to  be  taken.  This  is  done  by  the  left  hand  of  the  press¬ 
man  winding  the  carriage  below  the  platen  ( p ),  or 
pressing  surface,  and  the  impression  is  performed  by  the 
right  hand  pulling  the  handle  attached  to  the  screw 
mechanism.  The  carriage  is  then  wound  back,  the  printed 
sheet  lifted  off,  and  another  put  on  the  tympan,  the 
form  again  inked,  and  soon  successively.  In  the  above 
engraving,  the  press  appears  with  the  frisket  and  tympan 
sloping  upward,  ready  to  receive  the  sheet,  the  frisket 
beino-  sustained  from  falling  backward  by  a  slip  of  wood 
depending  from  the  ceiling.  One  of  the  greatest  niceties 
connected  with  this  art  is  the  printing  of  the  sheet  on  the 
second  side  in  such  a  manner  that  each  page,  nay,  each 
line,  shall  fall  exactly  on  the  corresponding  page  and  line 
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on  the  side  first  printed.  To  produce  this  desirable  effect, 
two  iron  points  are  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the 
frame  of  the  tympan,  v/Lich  make  two  small  holes  in  the 
sheet  during  the  first  pressure.  When  the  sheet  is  laid  on 
to  receive  an  impression  from  the  second  form,  these 
holes  are  placed  on  the  same  points,  so  as  to  cause  the  two 
impressions  to  correspond.  This  is  termed  producing 
register;  and  unless  good  register  is  effected,  the  printing 
has  a  poor  appearance.  However  improved,  a  press  of 
the  above  description  could  not  impress  more  than  half  a 
sheet;  and  the  practice  was  to  first  squeeze  so  much  of 
the  sheet,  then  relax  the  handle,  wind  the  second  half 
below  the  platen,  and  print  it  in  turn.  Thus  each  sheet 
required  four  squeezes  to  complete  it — two  on  each  side. 
It  is  not  without  a  degree  of  wonder  that  one  reflects  on . 
the  rudimentary  clumsiness  of  the  whole  operation;  and 
it  seems  not  less  marvellous,  that  it  was  by  no  other 
process  that  the  best  typography  could  be  produced  until 
the  end  of  the  18th  century. 


Fig.  2.— Columbian  Press. 


The  first  improvement  on  the  printing-press  was  by  the 
renowned  Earl  of  Stanhope.  He  constructed  the  press  of 
iron,  and  of  a  size  sufficient  to  print  the  whole  surface  of  a 
sheet,  and  he  applied  such  a  combined  action  of  levers  to 
the  screw  as  to  make  the  pull  a  great  deal  less  laborious  to 
the  pressman;  the  mechanism  altogether  being  such  as  to 
permit  much  more  rapid  and  efficient  working.  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  improvements  speedily  succeeded  that  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  in  most  of  which  the  screw  was  dismissed,  th? 
pressure  being  generally  effected  by  levers,  or  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  efficient  principle  of  straightening  a  joint.  Among 
those  which  gained  large  share  of  approbation  in  Britain 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  was  the  Columbian  Press,  of 
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American  invention.  This  press,  a  representation  of  which 
is  annexed,  was  taken  to  Great  Britain  1818  by  George 
Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  patented.  The  pressing- 
power  in  this  instance  is  procured  by  a  long  bar  or  handle 
acting  on  a  combination  of  exceedingly  powerful  levers 
{a, a, a, a)  above  the  platen,  the  return  of  the  handle  or 
levers  being  effected  by  means  of  counterpoises  or  weights 
(c,c).  For  ease  and  facility  of  pull,  this  press  is  preferred 
by  most  workmen;  and  certainly  the  powerful  command 
which  the  leverage  enables  the  workman  to  exercise  is 
favorable  to  delicacy  and  exactness  of  printing — his  arm 
feeling,  as  it  were,  through  the  scries  of  levers  to  the  very 
face  ot  the  types. 

Printing  by  hand-presses  of  an  improved  kind,  for  small 
impressions  or  for  extra  care  and  elegance  in  typography, 
is  still  in  favor  to  some  extent.  Flat-pressure  machines 
have  been  constructed  also,  and  in  the  United  States  espe¬ 
cially  have  been  successful.  The  Adams  power-press  in¬ 
troduced  1880,  and  later  much  improved,  is  much  used  by 
book-printers.  It  gives  a  perfectly  flat  impression  by  lift¬ 
ing  the  form  against  a  stationary  platen.  Its  rate  is  1,000 
impressions  per  hour. 

For  the  rapid  printing  now  commonly  required,  some 
form  of  cylinder-press,  with  steam  power,  is  universally 
employed,  and  the  complete  swift  press  of  to-day  includes 
apparatus  for  cutting  from  a  continuous  sheet  or  web  of 
paper,  and  for  folding,  pasting  (if  desired),  and  counting 
the  papers  thrown  off.  The  two  purposes  for  which 
presses  are  required,  book-work  and  newspaper- work,  mark 
two  distinct  classes  of  machines,  one  for  book  printing, 
which  requires  attention  to  register,  and  one  for  very  rapid 
throwing  off  of  complete  folded  papers.  The  progress  of 
invention  has  been  from  presses  printing  only  one  side  at  a 
time  to  those  which  successfully  print  both  sides  at  a  sin 
gle  passage  of  the  sheet  through  the  press:  the  last  are 
called  perfecting-presses.  They  usually  work  on  a  contin 
uous  web  of  paper,  the  sheet  as  it  unrolls  passing  through 
the  machine,  between  a  pair  of  cylinders,  one  for  type  and 
the  other  for  impression,  for  the  printing  of  one  side,  and 
then  between  another  pair  for  the  printing  of  the  reverse 
side.  They  next  pass  to  the  cutter,  which  severs  the  sheets; 
thence  to  the  folder,  which  gives  as  many  folds  as  are  re¬ 
quired.  Perfecting-presses  usually  print  from  stereotype 
plates.  They  run  as  high  as  12,000  to  50,000  perfect 
papers  per  hour.  Among  presses  of  this  type  are  the  Hoe 
and  Tucker  perfecting  web  press,  the  Walter  press,  the 
Bullock  press. 

Nicholson,  in  Englai.  1„  1790,  patented  a  press  con¬ 
structed  with  cylinders,  one  to  carry  the  type,  one  to  make 
the  impression,  in  place  of  the  platen,  and  one  to  apply  the 
ink  to  the  type.  The  paper  was  to  bo  carried  between  the 
typo  and  impression  cylinders.  Nothing  practical  came  of 
this  at  the  time,  but  its  ideas  were  closely  followed  in 
later  inventions.  A  German,  Koenig,  built  a  press  with 
which  tho  London  Times  was  printed,  from  1814,  Nov.  28, 
by  steam-power.  The  type-form  was  flat.  The  impres- 
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sion  was  made  by  a  large  cylinder  to  which  the  paper  was 
held  by  tapes.  The  ink-supply  was  from  a  trough  through 
a  series  of  rollers,  with  the  first  use  of  end  motion  in  the 
distributing-roller.  The  form  passed  alternately  under 
the  ink-roller  and  the  paper-cylinder.  The  rate  was  at 
first  1,100  impressions  per  hour;  afterward  1,800.  To 
double  the  rate,  a  paper-cylinder  was  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  ink-roller.  Koenig  sought  unsuccessfully  to  com¬ 
bine  two  single  presses  in  one,  so  as  to  print  both  sides  of 
the  sheet  at  one  impression,  and  thus  make  what  is  now 
called  a  perfecting-press.  Cowper,  1815,  patented  a  de¬ 
sign  for  using  curved  electroplates  fixed  on  the  lesser  part 
of  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  the  larger  part  being  used  for 
ink-distribution.  Applegath  and  Cowper,  1818,  patented 
a  press  with  flat  bed-drums  over  which  the  paper  went 
in  passing  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other,  and  diagonal 
distributing  ink-rollers  upon  an  inking-table.  An  Apple¬ 
gath  and  Cowper  four-cylinder  press  superseded  the  Koenig 
press  in  the  London  Times  office  1827.  By  alternate  rais¬ 
ing  and  lowering,  two  of  the  cylinders  came  down  on  the 
type-bed  as  it  passed  one  way,  and  the  other  two  as  it 
passed  the  other  way.  The  rate  was  5,000  per  hour,  on  one 
side.  An  Applegath  press,  built  for  the  London  Times 
1848,  and  used  for  many  years,  had  cylinders  placed  on 
end,  with  the  paper  caried  on  edge,  and  the  type  in  up¬ 
right  columus  on  the  8  fiat  sides  of  a  vertical  drum.  There 
were  8  sets  of  inking-apparatus,  8  impression -cylinders,  8 
banks  from  which  the  paper  was  fed,  and  8  tables  upon 
which  the  printed  sheets  were  delivered.  The  rate  began, 
1848,  at  8,000  per  hour,  and  rose  to  12,000,  printed  on  one 
side.  The  Applegath  and  Cowper  book-press,  with  steam- 
power,  a  large  machine  of  imposing  appearance,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  this  class  of  printing-presses.  Its  two  printing- 
cylinders,  nearly  9  ft.  in  circumference,  accurately  turned 
to  be  perfectly  parallel,  and  set  about  two  ft.  apart,  have  a 
continuous  rotary  motion  toward  each  other,  while  the 
type-beds  move  forward  and  backward  under  them.  Of 
the  many  varieties  of  the  cylinder-machine,  the  Gripper  is 
notable.  It  has  a  series  of  brass  gripping  fingers  arranged 
along,  and  fixed  to  the  cylinder,  which  seize  the  sheet  and 
hold  it  till  it  is  delivered  printed.  The  impression-cylinder 
is  reduced  to  12  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  no  drums 
are  used.  A  superior  double  gripper  is  that  of  Marinoni, 
Paris.  The  Applegath  and  Cowper  press  is  made  a  per¬ 
fecting-press  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  cylinders, 
drums,  and  tapes,  the  action  of  which,  after  one  side  is 
printed,  reverses  the  sheet  and  secures  the  printing  of  the 
other  side.  A  new  form  of  perfecting-press  for  book-work 
is  tho  Marinoni  combined  perfecting  and  duplex  single- 
cylinder  press. 

The  most  advanced  type  of  press  is  tho  invention  of 
Richared  M.  Hoe  of  New  York.  Hoe’s  earliest  desigr 
placed  the  type  on  a  fixed  cylinder,  and  made  impressk 
cylinders  travel  around  it.  He  improved  this  by  placir^ 
the  type  on  a  revolving  cylinder,  in  contact  with  whict 
revolved  four  impression- cylinders  carrying  the  sheets  c>„ 


Hoe’s  Cylinder  Press. 

known  as  Hoe’s  ‘lightning  press,’  was  made  first  with  2 
cylinders,  but  the  number  was  increased  to  4,  6,  8  and 
finally  10,  each  with  its  inking-rollers.  Hoe’s  type-revolv¬ 
ing  perfecting-press,  printing  from  a  roll  of  paper,  was 
made  to  deliver  12,000  folded  papers  per  hour.  An  im¬ 
mense  improvement,  dating  from  about  1851,  and  applied 
in  the  Walter  press  of  the  London  Times  office,  1863-68, 
was  that  of  using  curved  stereotype  plates  and  a  continuous 
roll  of  paper,  with  an  arrangement  for  printing  both  sides 
in  succession  at  a  single  passage  of  the  continuous  sheet 
through  the  press.  The  Walter  press  delivered  finished 
papers  at  the  rate  of  12,000  to  17,000  per  hour. 


The  Walters  Frinting  Press. 

The  Hoe  web  perfecting-press  prints  from  a  roll  of  pa¬ 
per,  or  web,  more  than  4£  m.  long.  It  has  3  pairs  of  cyl¬ 
inders.  The  damped  paper  passes  between  the  first  pair, 
one  of  which  carries  the  stereotype  of  the  matter  to  be 
printed,  and  is  duly  inked,  while  the  other,  covered  with 
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paper.  The  type  as  set  up  is  placed  in  curved  beds, 
called  turtles,  and  these  are  affixed  to  the  large  cylinder. 
As  this  revolves  it  presents  the  form  successively  to  the 
inking-rollers  and  to  the  paper.  This  press,  which  became 
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blanket,  gives  the  impression,  for  printing  one  side  of  the 
paper.  The  second  pair,  to  which  the  paper  passes,  prints 
the  other  side;  and  after  these  the  cutting-cylinders  take 
the  paper. 


Type-revolving  Perfecting-press. 

The  Victory  printing  and  folding  machine  carries  the 
paper  over  two  wetting-boxes,  then  over  two  hot  copper 
cylinders,  thence  between  the  successive  pairs  of  cylinders 
which  print  first  one  side,  then  the  other.  The  cutting  and 
folding  cylinders  then  take  the  paper,  and  deliver  the  per¬ 
fectly  folded  papers  at  the  rate  per  hour  of  9,000  copies  of 
an  8-page,  and  18,000  of  a  4-page  paper,  50  inches  square. 
It  prints,  folds,  and  pastes  at  the  back  a  24-page  paper, 
e.g.,  the  Christian  Union,  at  the  rate  of  7,000  per  hour.  To 
work  it  one  pressman  only  is  required,  and  a  boy  to  take 
away  the  papers.  It  was  the  first  machine  combining  both 
printing  and  folding. 

Another  form  of  web  perfecting-press  is  the  Augsburg, 
a  German  design,  which  takes  the  paper  through  damping- 
rollers,  then  through  adjustable  tension-rollers  to  the  first 
type-cylinder,  over  which  it  passes  under  the  corresponding 
impression-cylinder,  printing  one  side,  after  which  the 
paper,  carried  upward  and  backward,  is  sent  forward  un¬ 
der  the  second  type-cylinder  above  the  second  impression- 
cylinder,  and  is  printed  on  the  other  side.  These  four  cyl¬ 
inders,  placed  in  a  vertical  series,  are  all  exactly  the  same 
Size,  producing  a  perfect  register.  The  cutting  cylinders 
take  the  printed  web,  and  a  delivery  apparatus  throws  oil 
the  papers  \  >  the  right  and  left  alternately.  An  index 
registers  the  number  printed. 

Two  printing-presses  among  the  most  perfect  and  most 
costly  in  the  world  (1891)  are  those  operated  in  Boston,  in 
the  offices  of  the  Daily  Globe  and  the  Evening  Transcript. 
In  the  Transcript  office,  experiments  were  made  at  great 
cost  during  three  years  to  secure  a  press,  using  the  type 
directly,  and  equal  to  printing  on  both  sides  at  once,  and 
folding  complete,  a  paper  of  from  8  to  20  pages.  The  ex¬ 
perience  thus  gained  led  to  giving  up  direct  use  of  the  type, 
and  to  the  building  at  a  cost  of  $65,000  for  the  changes  and. 
new  machinery,  a  Hoe  quadruple  perfecting-press,  with  an 
immense  range  of  work,  capacity,  and  mechanism.  It  Is 
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composed  of  7,000  separate  parts  and  pieces,  and  its  weight 
is  more  than  90,000  lbs.,  or  45  tons;  length  24  ft.,  greatest 
width  IB  ft.,  height  10  ft.,  and  floor-space  occupied  more 
than  400  sq.  ft.  This  machine  combines  the  capacity  and 
range  of  four  single  perfectiug-presses,  and  is  composed  of 
two  double  machines  known  as  the  main  and  supplement 
presses.  These  divisions  may  be  operated  together  or  in¬ 
dependently  of  each  other.  The  supplement-presses  placed 
at  right  angles  with  the  main  press,  the  two  being  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  passageway,  which  gives  easy  access  to  any  part 
of  both  of  the  machines  and  folders. 

The  cylinders  carry  32  stereotype  plates.  The  ink  is 
supplied  from  ink- fountains,  and  is  distributed  by  rollers, 
which  have  a  rotary  and  an  endwise  motion,  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  the  ink  a  perfect  distribution. 


Hoe’s  Quadruple  Perfecting-press. 

The  press  prints,  cuts,  pastes  (if  desired),  and  folds  at 
the  rate  of  800  8-page  papers  per  minute,  delivering  them 
folded  to  one-half  page  size,  and  at  the  same  time  counting 
them  in  lots  of  50,  and  registering  at  three  different  stations 
on  the  press  the  number  of  papers  printed. 

The  great  rolls  or  webs  of  paper  are  placed  in  position 
near  the  floor.  These  are  73  inches  wide,  and  weigh  about 
2,000  lbs.  each.  As  the  press  is  started,  the  broad  sheet 
is  rapidly  drawn  between  the  impression-cylinder  and  the 
plate-cylinder  of  the  main  press,  the  former  of  which  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  bring  the  paper  web  up  against  the  latter, 
from  whose  stereotype  plates  a  perfect  impression  is  re¬ 
ceived.  The  web  thus  printed  on  one  side  then  passes 
between  the  second  impression-cylinder  and  the  second 
plate-cylinder,  and  receives  the  impression  of  the  opposite 
pages.  The  paper,  still  of  its  full  width,  runs  along  the 
top  of  the  main  press,  and  is  cut  exactly  in  the  centre  by  a 
rotary  knife,  the  separated  sheets  continuing  their  course 
all  the  while  at  great  speed,  over  the  aisle  to  the  turning 
bars  placed  diagonally  across  the  frame  of  the  supplement 
press,  and  from  which,  following  different  courses,  they 
pass  down  into  the  folding  apparatus.  Here  the  web  from 
the  supplement  press,  having  received  its  impression  on 
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both  sides  from  the  cylinders  corresponding  to  those  on 
the  main  press,  meets  the  web  from  the  main  press.  After 
the  separate  webs  have  met,  they  pass  down  over  the 
‘  former/  which  is  an  inclined  triangular  form  placed 
point  downward,  over  whose  smooth  surface  they  are  rap¬ 
idly  carried  to  the  two  horizontal  rollers  below.  The 
combined  web,  the  width  of  a  single  page,  now  encounters 
a  pair  of  folding  and  cutting  cylinders  carrying  a  double 
set  of  knives,  which  cut  from  the  swiftly  moving  web  each 
perfect  paper  of  any  given  number  of  pages.  Before  the 
paper  is  separated  from  the  web  its  pages  are  pasted,  when 
desired,  by  the  running  of  tbe  web  over  the  edge  of  a 
pasting-wheel,  which  pastes  the  paper  down  the  centre 
margin.  The  papers  are  delivered  upon  moving  leather 
belts,  which  carry  them  from  the  folding-machine,  and 
automatically  count  them  in  piles  of  50. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  whole  movement  of  the 
paper  through  the  press  when  printing  eight  pages  is  at  the 
rate  of  40  miles  an  hour. 

The  change  from  type  direct  to  stereotype  necessitates 
creating  a  dept,  known  as  the  stereotype  foundry.  The 
type  is  ‘  set  up  ’  as  usual,  and  each  page  arranged  complete; 
a  paper  pulp  mold  is  then  taken,  from  which  two  stereotype 
metal  plates  are  produced  of  each  page;  and  the  printing 
is  done  direct  from  these  plates,  not  from  the  type  forms. 

The  quadruple  press  is  now  in  operation  in  many  of  the 
large  newspaper  offices  of  the  United  States,  and  als^  is 
being  adopted  by  several  of  the  great  journals  of  London 
and  other  English  cities. 

The  extraordinary  capacity  and  speed  of  this  machine 
enable  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  establishments  which  demand  production 
of  enormous  editions  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Wonderful  as  has  been  the  development  of  newspaper¬ 
printing  machinery  as  shown  in  the  quadruple  press,  the 
demands  of  the  great  metropolitan  dailies  have  resulted  in 
the  recent  production  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  web 
perfecting-press  ever  constructed.  This  machine,  the 
sextuple  press,  was  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  for  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  pos¬ 
sessing  extraordinary  capacity  and  speed.  A  mere  state, 
ment  of  what  it  will  do  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
remarkable  qualities  of  this  great  press.  It  will  print,  cut, 
paste,  fold  to  one-quarter  page  size,  and  deliver  the  follow¬ 
ing  number  of  papers  per  hour: 

96,000  4  and  6  page. 

72,000  8 
48,000  10 

48,000 12  " 

42,000  14  “ 

86,000  16  « 

24,000  20 
24,000  24 

This  machine  is  composed  of  more  than  15,000  separate 
and  distinct  parts  and  pieces;  and  its  construction  occupied 
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more  than  18  months.  It  is  the  successful  result  of  years 
of  study  and  experience. 

While  the  sextuple  marks  the  greatest  achievement  in 
the  building  of  newspaper  presses,  the  highest  development 


French  Rotary  Press  for  Color-Printing. 

fn  another  direction  of  printing  machinery  is  embodied 
in  the  web  perfecting  book  and  pamphlet  press. 
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This  press,  also  built  by  the  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co. ,  will 
accomplish  the  results  of  ten  two-revolution  presses  and  ten 
hand-feed  folding-machines;  while  its  latest  improved 
attachments  and  devices  are  specially  designed  for  rapid 
production  of  the  highest  order  of  illustrated  book  work. 

The  machine  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  great 
number  of  combinations,  and  for  the  quality  and  great 
variety  of  the  work  that  it  will  do. 

Its  capacity  will  allow  the  production,  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  of  signatures  of  from  8  to  64  pages,  delivering  them 
in  various  sizes  and  folded  in  pamphlet  form — the  capacity 
varying  with  the  size  and  number  of  pages  of  the  delivered 
sheet. 

While  in  its  general  principles  this  machine  is  similar  to 
the  large  newspaper  web  presses,  it  has  greater  facilities 
for  distribution  and  possesses  finer  adjustments  throughout. 
The  plates  admit  of  underlays  and  overlays  as  on  a  fiat-bed 
press,  and  the  machine  is  provided  with  the  most  approved 
appliances  for  preventing  offset. 

This  press  combines  the  finest  construction  and  facility 
of  operation  with  the  greatest  speed,  and  will  probably 
revolutionize  book  and  pamphlet  printing. 

The  latest  improvement  in  P.  is  a  rotary  press  for  color 
work,  patented  in  Paris.  The  paper,  coming  from  the 
roller  on  the  right  of  the  illustration,  passes  under  the 
cylinder,  a,  called  the  blanket,  which  presses  it  against  tLa 
stereotype  plate  cylinder,  A,  which  is  inked  by  means  of 
the  small  rollers,  and  prints  the  recto  of  the  sheet. 
Thence,  the  paper  passes  over  a  second  blanket,  b,  which 
presses  it  successively  against  the  cylinders  I)  and  E, 
which  continue  and  finish  the  impression  upon  the  verso. 
The  paper  then  passes  between  the  cutting-cylinders,  m 
and  n,  when  the  forward  end  of  the  cut  sheet  is  driven  to 
the  folding-cylinders,  which  fold  it  twice  and  throw  it  on 
the  receiving  table.  The  recto  of  the  sheet  is  entirely 
reserved  for  the  text,  and  the  verso  for  the  colors;  and  the 
recto  is  printed  by  the  cylinder  A,  and  the  verso  by  the 
cylinders  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  each  of  which,  having  a  separate 
inkiug-apparatus,  may  carry  a  different  color.  To  succes¬ 
sively  print  two  colors  that  are  capable  of  being  super¬ 
posed,  with  a  single  stereotype  cylinder  and  a  single 
blanket  cylinder,  the  sheet  of  paper,  after  being  printed, 
in  passing  between  the  cjdinders,  a  and  A,  on  their 
first,  half,  passes  over  a  system  of  rods  (shown  on  the 
right  of  the  illustration),  thence  returns  in  passing  over 
two  small  rollers,  and  engages  with  the  other  half  of  the 
cylinders,  where  it  receives  a  second  impression  on  the 
same  side.  Two  different  colors  are  obtained  by  dividing 
the  inking-roller  corresponding  to  the  cylinder  A.  into 
two  parts.  The  impasting  of  the  colors  is  secured  by 
striating  the  plates. 
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PRIOR,  a.  pri'er  [L.  prior,  former,  previous]:  coming 
before  in  the  order  of  time;  preceding;  foregoing.  Pri¬ 
ority,  n.  pri-or'i-tl,  state  of  being  first  in  time,  place,  or 
rank;  precedence. — Syn.  of  ‘prior’:  antecedent;  precedent; 
pre-eminent;  former;  previous;  anterior. 

PRIOR,  n.  pri'er  [F.  prieur;  It.  priore,  a  prior— from 
L.  prior,  superior]:  one  placed  before  others  in  rank  or 
authority;  the  superior  in  a  convent  of  monks,  inferior  to 
an  abbot  (see  Monastery).  Priorate,  n.  pri'er-dt,  or 
Pri  orship,  n.  the  dignity,  government,  or  office  of  a  prior. 
Pri  oress,  n.  -es,  the  female  superior  of  a  nunnery.  Pri'- 
ory,  n.  -i,  a  convent  or  nunnery,  in  dignity  below  an  abbey, 
and  usually  dependent  on  an  abbey. 

PRIOR,  pri'er,  Matthew:  English  poet  of  society: 
1664,  July  21 — 1721,  Sep.  18;  b.  (probably)  at  Wimborne, 
Dorsetshire;  or  in  or  near  London;  son  of  a  joiner.  He 
Was  educated,  through  the  liberality  of  an  uncle,  at  West¬ 
minster  School;  and  1682  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
whose  favorable  notice  his  abilities  had  by  chance  attracted, 
to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  took  his  b.a., 
obtained  a  fellowship,  and  made  friendship  with  Charles 
Montagu,  afterward  Earl  of  Halifax,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  produced,  1687,  The  City  Mouse  and  Country 
Mouse,  written  to  ridicule  Dryden,  in  which  it  did  not  in 
the  least  succeed,  though  it  lives  yet  in  virtue  of  its  own 
wit,  polish,  and  grace. 

After  1688  P.  was  introduced  to  court  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  was  appointed  sec.  to  the  embassy  which  was 
sent  to  the  Hague  1690.  His  conduct  gave  satisfaction  to 
King  William;  and  the  fortunate  and  well-mannered  poet 
was  appointed  afterward  to  several  similar  posts.  He  was 
a  favorite  at  the  courts  of  Holland  and  France.  In  1701 
P.  entered  parliament;  and  soon  he  deserted  the  wThigs, 
and  went  over  to  the  tory  party.  In  1711  he  was  sent 
by  govt,  to  Paris  with  private  proposals  for  peace,  and 
on  his  return,  he  brought  with  him  one  of  the  French, 
ministers,  who  w?as  invested  with  full  powers  to  treat.  At 
P.’s  house,  shortly  afterward,  the  representatives  of  the 
British  govt,  met  the  French  plenipotentiary;  and  about 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne’s  death,  his  connection  with  this 
meeting  was  made  by  his  political  opponents  the  ground 
of  a  charge  of  treason,  on  which  he  was  committed  to 
prison,  but  released  after  a  confinement  of  three  years, 
without  a  trial.  He  had  now  nothing  to  live  by  except  his 
university  fellowship  and  his  wits.  The  publication  of  his 
poems  by  subscription,  however,  brought  him  4,000 
guineas;  and  at  the  same  time,  Lord  Harley,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  bought  a  small  estate  in  Essex,  and  conferred 
it  on  him  for  life.  At  the  age  of  57,  he  died  at  Wimpole, 
Cambridgeshire,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  A  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  to  him  in  Poet’s  Corner  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  he  was  buried. 

P.  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  was  also  a  diplomatist 
and  man  of  the  world.  He  filled  his  public  offices  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  he  had  the  knack  of  making  friends 
among  those  who  had  the  giving  of  places  and  pensions. 


PRIORI— PRISCILLIAN. 

His  poems,  which  are  in  great  variety,  comprising  odes, 
songs,  epistles,  epigrams,  and  tales,  are  not  widely  read. 
He  has  intellectual  force,  but  no  fire,  no  enthusiasm. 
Everything  is  neat,  pointed,  well  turned,  elaborately 
finished;  and  his  lighter  pieces  are  very  graceful  and 
witty,  with  all  the  polish  and  felicity  of  a  scholar  and  man 
of  society.  It  is  common  to  say  that  P.  ’s  poetry  lacks 
inspiration;  but  it  probably  has  been  the  source  of  much 
inspiration  in  other  writers— or  rather  of  much  suggestion 
to  them  of  felicitous  thought  and  expression.  His  most 
ambitious  work  was  Solomon /  his  longest  humorous  poem 
was  Alma. 

PRIORI:  see  A  Priori. 

PRISCIAN,  n.  prish’ian  [. Priscia'nus ,  a  grammarian 
who  flourished  about  a.d.  440]:  a  Latin  grammarian  es¬ 
teemed  the  highest  authority  in  grammar  in  the  middle 
ages.  Break  Priscian’s  head,  violate  a  rule  of  grammar, 
especially  as  regards  quantity. 

PRISCIAN,  prish'i-an  (Priscianus,  prishi-d’nus, 
C/^esariensis):  the  surname  from  either  his  birth  or  his 
education  in  the  town  of  Caesarea:  in  reputation  perhaps 
the  first  of  Latin  grammarians,  though  one  of  the  last  in 
time;  lived  about  a.d.  500,  being  mentioned  by  Paulus 
Diaconus  as  contemporary  of  Cassiodorus  (468-562).  He 
taught  Latin  at  Constantinople,  probably  to  the  imperial 
couit,  for  he  received  a  govt,  salary.  The  work  which 
mainly  has  preserved  his  name  is  Commentariorum  Gram - 
maticorum  Libri  XVI11.,  dedicated  to  his  patron  the  consul 
Julianus.  The  first  16  books  treat  of  the  different  parts  of 
speech  as  conceived  by  the  ancients;  the  remaining  two 
pertain  to  syntax,  and  in  one  MS.  bear  the  separate  title 
Be  Constructions  libri  duo.  P.’s  Commentary  is,  for  the 
time,  a  solid  and  comprehensive  work,  the  production  of  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  good  sense,  and  is  enriched  with 
quotations  from  many  Greek  and  Latin  authors  no  longer 
extant.  The  epitome  executed  by  the  German  bishop 
Rabanus  Maurus  (9th  c.),  was  very  popular  in  the  middle 
ages.  Besides  the  Commentary,  P.  wrote  six  smaller 
grammatical  treatises,  and  two  hexameter  poems  of  the 
didactic  sort,  Be  Laude  Imperatoris  Anastasii,  and  a  free 
translation  of  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius.  The  first  ed  of 
P.  appeared  at  Venice  (1470);  the  best  is  that  by  Krehl  (2 
vols.,>Leip.  1819-20).— The  phrase,  ‘to  break  the  head  of 
rriscian,  means  to  violate  grossly  the  rules  of  grammar. 

PRISCffLUAN,  pris-sU'i-an:  died  385:  author,  rather 
the  chief  propagator  in  Spain,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  4th  c.,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  named  from  him 
Priscillianists.  The  first  seed  of  their  doctrines  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  into  Spain  by  a  Memphian  named 
Marcus.  P.  was  of  noble  birth;  and  by  his  eloquence  and 
ascetic  life  obtained  so  much  consideration,  that  a  numer- 
°us  party  including  some  priests,  and  at  least  two  bishops 
attached  themselves  to  his  school.  His  doctrine  was  sub’ 
stant  ally  that  of  the  Manicheans  (q.v.)  He  taught  ex 
pressly  the  Bualism  and  the  Bocetism  of  that  sect,  and  it  is 
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equally  certain  that  he  adopted  the  moral  consequences  as 
to  marriage,  etc.,  by  which  they  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  even  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  East  and 
Africa.  He  was  warmly  opposed  by  two  bishops,  Idacius 
and  Ithacius;  and  the  council  of  Caesar-Augusta  (Sara¬ 
gossa)  380  having  condemned  his  doctrines,  a  decree  for 
his  banishment  was  issued  in  the  same  year.  He  not  only 
obtained,  however,  a  reversal  of  this  decree,  but  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  banishment  of  his  chief  opponent,  Itha- 
cius.  By  appeal  to  the  usurper  Maximus  at  Treves,  Itha- 
cius  caused  Priseillian  and  several  of  his  followers  to  be 
brought  to  trial,  and  put  to  death;  a  proceeding  regarded 
with  so  much  abhorrence  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  St. 
Ambrose,  and  other  bishops,  that  they  separated  from 
the  communion  of  Ithacius.  The  sect  did  not  die  with  its 
founder,  though  there  was  considerable  reaction  against 
it  at  the  close  of  the  4th  c.;  and  it  disappeared  as  an 
organized  body  before  the  end  of  the  6th  century. 

PRISM,  n.  prism  [F.  prisme,  a  prism — from  Gr.  pris¬ 
ma,  that  which  has  been  sawn  or  cut,  a  prism — from 
prizein,  to  saw:  It.  prisma ]:  in  geometry,  a  solid  whose 
ends  or  bases  are  similar,  equal  and  parallel  planes,  and 
whose  sides  are  parallelograms;  a  triangular  bar  of  glass. 
Prismatic  a,  priz-mdt'ik,  or  Prismat'ical,  a.  -i-hal,  per¬ 
taining  to  or  resembling  a  prism,  or  formed  as  one; 
formed  by  a  prism.  PrismatTcally,  ad.  -li.  Prismatic 
colors,  the  colors  into  which  a  ray  of  light  is'-  decom¬ 
posed  in  passing  through  a  prism — viz.,  violet,  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  Pris'moid,  n. 
-moyd  [Gr.  eidos,  resemblance]:  a  fir  are  resembling  a 
prism,  or  only  approaching  to  it.  Prismoid'al,  a.  -dl, 
having  the  form  of  a  prismoid. — A  Prism  is  a  solid  figure 
which  can  be  most  easily  conceived  if  we  imagine  a 
number  of  plane  figures  (triangles,  quadrilaterals,  etc.) 
exactly  similar  in  form  and  size  to  be  cut  out  of  paper 
or  any  thin  plate,  and  piled  one  above  the  other,  and 
then  the  whole  pile  to  become  one  body.  The  top  and 
bottom  faces  may  be  either  triangles,  squares,  parallelo¬ 
grams,  or  quadrilaterals  of  any  sort,  or  figures  of  5,  6, 
7,  etc.,  sides,  provided  only  both  are  alike;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sides  in  the  plane  figure  which  forms  the  top  or 
bottom,  of  course  determines  the  number  of  faces  of  the 
prism;  thus,  in  a  triangular  prism,  there  are  5  faces  in 
all  (3  sides  and  2  ends) ;  in  a  quadrangular  prism,  6 
faces  (4  sides  and  2  ends),  etc.  If  two  prisms,  one  be¬ 
ing  ‘right/  and  the  other  ‘oblique/  have  their  bases  of 
equal  area,  and  be  of  the  same  vertical  height,  their  solid 
content  is  the  same,  and  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
area  of  the  base  by  the  vertical  height.  Prism,  in  optics, 
is  a  triangular  prism  of  glass  or  other  transparent  sub¬ 
stance,  its  two  ends  being  isosceles  triangles,  and  having 
most  frequently  a  very  acute  vertical  angle,  which  gives 
the  prism  the  appearance  of  a  long  wedge.  See  Refrac¬ 
tion. 
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PRISON,  n.  priz'n  [F.  prison;  It.  pi'igione,  a  prison; 
Sp.  prision,  capture,  confinement — from  mid.  L.  prensl* 
bnem,  a  prison;  L.  prehen'sw  or  pren' sib,  a  seizure;  prehen'- 
dere,  to  seize] :  building  or  place  for  penal  confinement  or 
safe  custody  of  criminals;  a  jail;  a  place  for  the  detention 
of  accused  persons  or  debtors;  any  place  of  confinement  or 
restraint  (see  Prisons— Prison  discipline)  :  sometimes 
in  Scrip.,  spiritual  bondage,  or  affliction  generally:  V.  in 
OE.,  to  immure;  to  imprison.  Prisoner,  n.  prlz'on-er, 
one  who  is  confined  in  a  prison;  a  captive;  one  whose 
liberty  is  restrained;  one  who  is  under  arrest.  Prison- 
nousE,  a  jail.  Prisoner’s  base,  a  boys’  game,  in  which 
swiftness  in  running  from  gials  when  pursued  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element.  Pris'onmew,  n.  OE.  for  Imprison¬ 
ment. 

PRIS  ONERS  OF  WAR:  persons  captured  from  the 
enemy  during  naval  or  military  operations.  By  the  laws 
or  recognized  principles  of  war,  the  entire  people  of  a 
vanquished  town,  state,  or  nation  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  victors;  but  civilization  has  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  this  stern  rule,  and,  except  when  a  country  is  devas¬ 
tated  for  military  reasons,  it  is  rare  for  non-combatant 
citizens  to  be  subjected  to  penalties  of  conquest,  beyond 
the  levying  of  contributions  in  money  or  provisions.  The 
combatants  who  have  laid  down  their  arms  become 
P.  of  W.  Their  lives  and  liberty  are  at  the  disposal  of 
their  conquerors,  and  even  in  modern  times,  their  lives  are 
sometimes  taken;  e.g.,  when  Napoleon  put  the  Turkish 
prisoners  to  death  at  Jaffa  1799;  otherwise,  P.  of  W.  are 
kept  in  confinement  until  peace  ensues,  or  they  are 
exchanged  for  prisoners  of  their  conqueror’s  nation  which 
are  held  in  captivity  by  their  own  countrymen.  It  is 
unusual  to  subject  P.  of  W.  to  penal  discipline;  but  the 
loss  of  liberty  and  hard  fare  (for,  of  course,  they  are 
allowed  no  more  than  a  bare  subsistence)  render  captivity 
sufficiently  irksome.  In  ancient  times,  the  treatment  of  P. 
of  W.  was  far  more  severe.  In  the  Greek  wars,  frequently 
the  whole  adult  male  population  of  a  conquered  state  were 
put  to  the  sword,  while  the  women  and  children  were 
enslaved.  Although  the  putting  to  death  of  prisoners 
became  less  frequent,  they  and  their  families  were 
commonly  reduced  to  slavery  to  as  recent  a  period  as  the 
13tli  c.  About  that  time,  the  more  humane  custom  of 
exchanging  prisoners  came  into  practice.  Notwith¬ 
standing  frequent  exchanges,  large  numbers  of  prisoners 
accumulate  during  war.  In  1811  about  47,600  French 
were  prisoners  in  England,  while  10,300  English  lan¬ 
guished  in  the  prisons  of  France.  In  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  in,the  United  States,  212,608  U.  S.  troops  were 
captured;  paroled  on  the  field  16,431:  476,169  Confederate 
troops  were  captured;  paroled  on  the  field  248,599.  See 
Parole. 
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PRIS'ONS— PRISON  DISCIPLINE:  places  of  con- 
finement  for  persons  committed  under  process  of  law:  and 
the  principles  and  method  of  managing  such  institutions. 
To  protect  society  by  effective  dealing  with  criminals, 
through  P.  and  P.  D.,  has  become  an  aim  of  both  law  and 
philanthropy  in  a  new  sense,  from  the  belief  now  every¬ 
where  accepted,  that  by  far  the  surest  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  and  extirpating  crime  is  humane  reformatory  treat¬ 
ment  of  criminals  generally.  A  new  learning,  an 
extensive  literature,  a  world-wide  organization  of  con¬ 
ference  and  counsel,  and  a  rare  development  of  sagacity 
and  skill  in  management,  have  come  into  a  field  which 
was  until  near  our  own  time,  a  scene  of  darkest  barbarism, 
through  lack  of  comprehension  of  crime  and  true  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  relation  of  criminals  to  society.  The  view 
that  retributive  wretchedness,  and  destruction  even,  was 
not  only  the  criminal’s  desert,  but  also  must  be  visited 
upon  him  by  the  government,  has  yielded  to  the  view  that 
no  need  of  society  is  more  certain  and  urgent  than  that 
of  reformation  of  the  criminal  with  a  view  to  his  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  humanity.  The 
highest  ideal  of  a  system  which  formerly  meant  an 
indelible  brand  and  confirmed  degradation,  is  now  the 
rescue  of  a  human  soul,  and  return  to  human  society, 
without  any  public  memory  of  temptation  and  fall. 

The  extreme  form  of  forcible  repression  of  crime  has 
been  that  of  deliberate  retributive  destruction  of  the 
criminal  by  the  death  penalty.  The  more  violent  and 
cruel  modes  of  this  penalty  have  become  obsolete,  and 
one  of  the  questions  of  civilization  now  is  whether  every 
form  of  deliberate  killing  of  criminals  is  not  contrary  to 
the  common  good,  at  least  under  the  present  advanced 
circumstances  of  human  society.  The  terrible  injury 
done  by  the  death  penalty  to  those  whom  close  ties  bind 
to  the  criminal;  its  tendency,  when  made  familiar  by  use, 
to  breed  contempt  of  its  supposed  terror,  the  effect  that 
it  may  have  to  exasperate  criminal  passion,  and  even  a 
brutalizing  fascination  which  it  exerts  over  the  common 
respect  of  men  for  human  life,  have  appeared  to  many 
conclusive  reasons  for  disuse  of  what  still  remains  of 
capital  punishment.  The  force  of  the  arguments  against 
capital  punishment  is  not  denied  by  those  who  advocate 
its  retention;  but  the  counterbalancing  considerations  are 
judged  by  them  to  have  still  greater  force,  at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  society. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  old  system  has  been  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  criminals  and  confinement  under  the  severities 
of  colony  labor  and  life  remote  from  civilization. 
England,  1718-76,  regularly  shipped  great  numbers  of 
convicts  to  America,  and  when  the  revolution,  which 
stopped  this,  caused  an  accumulation  of  15,000  prisoners 
in  the  hulks  on  the  Thames,  a  convict  fleet,  1787  Mar. — • 
1788  Jan.,  began  the  planting  of  penal  colonies  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  at  Port  Jackson  near  Sydney.  A  few.  years  later  a 
second  penal  colony  was  planted  in  Yan  Diemen’s  Land, 
now  Tasmania.  A  third  penal  settlement  was  made  on 
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Norfolk  Island,  900  m.  e.  of  Australia.  John  Howard  had 
opposed  transportation  from  the  first;  and  20  years  after 
his  death  (1790)  Romilly  and  Bentham  renewed  the  attack 
on  it,  while  Abp.  Whately,  by  two  letters  to  Earl  Grey, 
branded  it  as  ‘  begun  in  defiance  of  all  reason,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  spite  of  all  experience.’  In  1837  a  parliament¬ 
ary  commission,  of  which  Peel  and  Russell  were  members, 
and  Sir  Win.  Molesworth  chairman,  reported  in  favor 
of  its  abolition,  as  of  excessive  cost,  injurious  to  the 
colonies,  and  promotive  of  crime;  also  as  very  unequal  in 
its  operation  and  very  little  deterrent.  Transportation  to 
New  South  Wales  ceased  from  1840;  to  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  from  1848;  and  though  the  W.  Australian  colony, 
which  was  started  1829,  was  not  yet  given  up,  few  were 
sent  to  it.  From  1847  the  principle  of  probationary 
punishment  at  home  was  adopted;  and  1857  transportation 
was  formally  abolished,  except  as  penal  servitude  was 
made,  until  1867,  a  reward  for  good  conduct  in  British 
prisons.  As  early  as  1846  Australia  had  demanded  that 
the  families  of  prisoners  should  accompany  them,  and 
that  for  every  convict  sent  an  honest  settler  should  be 
sent  by  govt.  The  increased  opposition  of  the  Australians 
finally  compelled  abandonment  of  the  system.  France 
made  a  failure  of  an  experimental  penal  colony  in  Guiana 
(Cayenne),  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  8.  America,  where  crimi¬ 
nals  were  sent  as  early  as  1795  and  as  late  as  under 
Napoleon  III.;  but  one  at  New  Caledonia,  an  Australa¬ 
sian  island,  begun  1853,  has  had  more  success,  and  French 
agricultural  penitentiaries  are  established  in  the  island  of 
Corsica.  Italy  has  agricultural  penal  colonies  in  the 
islands  of  Gorgona,  Capraia,  and  Pianosa,  in  the  Tuscan 
archipelago,  and  in  Sardinia.  Spain  has  made  use  of 
transportation  to  Africa,  the  Canary  Islands,  or  beyond 
the  seas;  aud  Portugal  has  had  penal  colonies  in  Africa 
since  1852.  Russia  began  transportation  to  Siberia  under 
Peter  the  Great  1710;  and  thither,  or  beyond  the  Cauca¬ 
sus,  still  sends  criminals  for  life,  or  from  4  to  20  years, 
under  circumstances  reported  to  show  the  worst  phases  of 
a  condemned  system. 

In  place  of  destruction  of  the  criminal,  or  his  transpor¬ 
tation,  prison  seclusion  with  more  or  less  severity  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  hard  labor  came  into  use  as  an  improved  form 
of  forcible  repression  of  crime.  Plato,  in  Be  Legibus, 
suggested  a  threefold  system,  embracing  prisons  for 
detention  simply,  prisons  for  reformation,  and  finally 
prisons  at  a  distance  from  places  of  human  abode 
for  extreme  seclusion;  but  such  an  ideal  had  long 
to  wait.  The  early  European  feudal  prison  was  the 
lords  place  of  detention  for  whatever  purposes. 
Later  there  grew  up  the  idea  of  intimidating  others  by  the 
imprisonment  of  offenders,  and  whatever  might  follow 
it.  Penalty  of  itself,  so  conceived,  could  not  be  reform¬ 
atory.  It  was  hardening  rather  than  deterrent;  and 
adopted  under  law,  tended  to  war  between  society  and  the 
criminal  class.  Among  the  most  profound  movements  of 
the  human  mind  and  heart  has  been  that  now  bearing 
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fruit  in  complete  prison  reform;  and  among  notable  steps 
in  this  movement,  embracing  its  literature  and  its 
events,  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  early  period,  Geoffrey 
Munshull’s  Essayes  and  Character  of  a  Prison  and 
Pi'isoners  (1618);  Vincent  de  Paul’s  appointment  as  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  galleys  at  Marseilles  (1622);  a  book  against 
torture,  by  John  Grevius  (1624);  Jacob  Doepler’s  Thea- 
trum  Pcenarum  (1698);  Essay  toward  the  Reformation  of 
Newgate  and  the  other  Prisons  in  and  about  London,  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  urging  that  every  prisoner  be  kept  in 
a  separate  cell  (1699);  the  erection  by  Pope  Clement  XI. 
(1704)  of  the  prison  of  St.  Michael,  for  boys  and  youths, 
on  the  system  of  silent  association  in  labor  by  day,  and 
separation  in  cells  at  night,  and  with  the  inscription  on  its 
walls,  which  Howard  recognized  as  prophetic  of  true 
reform,  Parum  est  improbos  coercere  poena,  nisi  bonos 
efficias  disciplina — ‘  It  is  of  little  use  to  restrain  criminals 
by  punishment  unless  you  reform  them  by  training.’ 
Mabillon’s  Reflections  on  the  Prisons  of  the  Religious  Orders 
(1724);  the  initiation  by  Oglethorpe,  founder  of  Georgia, 
of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  (1728)  into  the  state  of  jails  in 
the  kingdom,  which,  however,  had  no  result  except  the 
general  indignation  expressed  by  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
and  Hogarth’s  cartoons;  and  William  Hay’s  effective 
exposure  of  the  horrors  of  English  prisons  (1735),  and 
urgent  suggestion  of  just  remedies;  to  which  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  gave  powerful  support,  but  without  inducing 
govt,  to  attempt  auy  change. 

A  period  of  far  more  successful  agitation  began  with 
the  publication  (1748)  of  Montesquieu’s  Spirit  of  the  Laws 
(22  editions  in  18  months);  Beccaria’s  Crimes  and  Their 
Punishment  (1764);  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  (1765);  a 
memoir  by  Vilain  XIV.,  of  Belgium,  proposing  to  convert 
the  citadel  of  Ghent  into  a  workhouse  (1771),  and  the 
construction  (1772)  by  Charles  of  Lorraine  of  the  prison 
of  Ghent;  Dr.  Samuel  Denue’s  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Ladbroke, 
arguing  for  ‘  confinement  of  criminals  in  separate  apart¬ 
ments  ’  (1771);  and  John  Howard’s  State  of  Prisons  (1778), 
with  the  act  of  parliament  produced  by  Howard,  Black- 
stone,  and  Eden,  for  two  penitentiaries  in  England. 
The  great  names  of  the  law  in  France,  Italy,  and  England, 
had  thus  prepared  European  opinion  for  efforts  to  abate 
the  scandal  of  barbarism  in  prison  management  every¬ 
where.  Howard,  having  spent  some  years,  1758-73,  in 
labors  of  eminent  philanthropy  at  home,  and  having  been 
made  high  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire,  began  at  Bedford  jail, 
and  prosecuted  with  a  martyr’s  zeal,  1773-89,  the  most 
extended  investigations,  to  obtain  light  on  prisons  and 
prison  discipline.  He  explored,  and  reported  on,  not  only 
all  the  jails  of  England,  but  the  prisons,  of  nearly  all 
Europe;  and  did  not  shrink  from  investigating  still  worse 
nurseries  of  suffering,  the  pesthouses  and  centres  of  pesti¬ 
lence,  to  devise  measures  of  humanity. 

Although  How-ard  was  designated  supervisor  for  the 
proposed  English  penitentiaries,  1780,  the  plans  were  not 
immediately  carried  out,  the  govt,  adopted  transportation 
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instead,  and  on  Howard’s  deatli  the  old  abuses  recovered 
their  hold  for  a  time.  A  single  first  experiment  was  made 
1791  at  Gloucester,  of  a  prison  aiming  at  reformation  by 
the  seclusion,  industrial  employment,  and  moral  education, 
of  criminals.  In  the  same  year  Jeremy  Beutham  published 
his  Panopticon  or  Inspection  House,  to  expound  a  practi¬ 
cable  plan  of  prison  reform;  and  1794  he  contracted  with 
govt,  to  erect  a  model  prison  for  1,000  convicts,  but  with¬ 
out  result,  until  (1813)  govt,  took  up  the  plan,  spent  half  a 
million  pounds,  and  opened  1816  the  great  Millbank 
prison,  with  large  airy  cells  for  1,000  prisoners.  This 
costly  experiment  was  for  20  years  yet  barren  of  results; 
and  everywhere  else  in  Great  Britain  the  horrors  of  the  old 
system  remained,  in  spite  of  laws  aimed  at  their  removal. 
The  formation,  1815,  of  the  London  Prison  Discipline  Soc., 
chiefly  through  Quaker  zeal  and  the  marvellous  success 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry’s  moral  cleansing  of  the  women’s 
part  of  Newgate  1817,  set  in  motion  a  wide  extent  of 
personal  work,  which  greatly  advanced  reform,  not  only 
in  Great  Britain  but  on  the  continent.  Buxton’s  Inquiry 
(‘whether  crime  and  misery  are  produced  or  prevented 
by  our  present  system  of  prison  discipline’)  appeared  1818. 
In  1823  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  the  consolidated  jail  act; 
which,  though  a  crude  law  making  no  provision  for  clas¬ 
sifying  convicts,  yet  served  to  clear  away  the  confusion  of 
old  laws,  of  which  the  chief  result  had  been  to  increase 
crime. 

In  the  United  States,  the  organization,  1776.  of  the 
Philadelphia  Soc.  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,  had  originated  a  branch  of  the  movement,  whose 
seat,  through  the  sober  ardor  and  sound  wisdom  of  the 
Quakers,  has  to  this  day  offered  an  example  to  botli 
America  and  Europe.  Edward  Livingston,  whose  code  of 
crimes  and  punishments  was  reported  to  the  legislature  of 
La.  1824,  has  the  credit  of  powerfully  promoting  prison 
reform  in  this  country,  and  of  securing  in  a  code  of  laws 
due  recognition  of  the  true  penitentiary  principle.  He 
vigorously  advocated  aboljtion  of  the  death  penalty;  made 
reformation  of  the  criminal  the  fundamental  principle; 
and  found  in  deprivation  of  liberty  the  proper  form  of 
punishment,  whether  absolute  isolation,  or  separation  at 
night  and  association  in  labor  by  day.  One  of  the  most 
notable  prison  experiments  ever  made,  and  one  which  still 
gives  a  great  penitentiary  second  to  none  in  the  world,  is 
that  of  the  prison  at  Philadelphia,  established  1829,  known 
as  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Penn.  It  has  embodied  the 
views  especially  of  the  Friends,  who  conceived  that  no 
criminal  should  be  exposed  to  the  evil  influence  of  other 
criminals  in  a  prison,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  visited 
and  befriended  by  those  from  without  who  will  represent 
only  good  influences,  and  that  the  curse  should  not  be 
fastened  upon  him  of  being  known  ever  afterward  to  a 
large  number  of  the  criminal  class.  To  carry  out  these 
views  the  plan  was  devised  of  separate  treatment  of  each 
prisoner,  making  one  cell  the  prison  of  one,  for  work  by 
day  as  well  as  confinement  at  night. 
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Although  this  separate  or  cellular  system  is  widely 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  its  merits  have 
caused  its  extensive  adoption  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
no  other  example  occurs  in  the  United  States,  not  even  in 
Penn.,  which  has  at  Allegheny,  in  the  Western  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  a  typical  example  of  what  is  known  as  the  congregate 
system,  or  as  the  silent,  or  Auburn,  system,  which  has 
separation  in  cells  at  night  for  the  prisoners,  but  congre¬ 
gates  them  for  associated  work  by  day,  and  requires 
silence.  The  Penn,  system  was  tried  for  a  time  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  without  its  better  features  of  work,  and  visitation 
from  outside  in  each  cell;  and  was  then  abandoned  for  the 
cougregate,  with  more  or  less  futile  effort  to  enforce  the 
silent  feature,  for  many  years,  by  flogging.  With  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  silence  somewhat  relaxed,  the  congregate 
system  is  now  general  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  considered  less 
costly  to  establish,  more  certain  of  profit  from  labor,  and 
more  wholesome  for  prisoners,  as  to  both  mind  and  body, 
than  cell  seclusion  and  labor  unmitigated  by  attentions 
and  diversions — which  mitigation  is  not  easily  practicable 
except  in  a  large  community  rich  in  disciplined  charity. 

In  England,  Australia,  and  Ireland,  very  remarkable 
advances  in  prison  reform  are  connected  with  the  names  of 
William  Crawford,  Alexander  Maconochie,  and  Walter 
Crofton.  Crawford,  who  was  from  1810  interested  in  the 
reform  of  the  penal  laws,  became  sec.  to  the  Lond.  Prison 
Discipline  Soc.,  and  edited  the  annual  reports,  which  grew 
into  large  volumes.  In  1828  appeared  Charles  Lucas’s  Peni¬ 
tentiary  System  of  Europe  and  America.  In  1831  De  Tocque- 
ville  and  Beaumont  were  sent  by  the  French  govt,  to  inspect 
the  prisons  of  the  United  States,  and  reported  in  terms  of 
praise  which  strongly  impressed  the  select  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons  of  the  same  year;  and  in  1833  Craw¬ 
ford  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  the  United  States,  and 
made  a  report,  ordered  printed  1834,  Aug.  11,  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  demonstrated  superiority  of  the  Penn,  system 
of  separate  cells.  This  led  to  the  act  of  parliament  1835, 
appointing  inspectors  of  prisons  in  England  and  Scotland, 
to  take  the  whole  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  local  authori¬ 
ties,  as  had  been  done  in  Ireland  1810.  Of  these  inspectors 
Crawford  was  the  most  important.  The  great  prison  of 
Peutonville.  built  on  the  model  of  the  Penn,  system,  was 
under  his  charge  from  1841  to  his  death  1847;  lie  was  the 
originator  of  the  Parkhurst  Reformatory  for  juveniles;  and 
he  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  reforms  which  govt,  then 
undertook  throughout  the  kingdom  and  in  the  British  colo¬ 
nies.  Within  a  few  years  more  than  50  new  prisons  were 
built  on  the  same  plan  as  Pentonville,  and  a  system  was 
put  in  operation  which  contemplated  (1)  a  limited  period 
of  separate  confinement,  set  at  first  at  18  months,  with 
manifest  bad  results,  and  then  reduced  to  9;  (2)  hard  labor 
in  a  public  works  prison;  (3)  exile  to  a  colony  with  condi¬ 
tional  liberation.  But  lack  of  central  authority  still  pre¬ 
vented  uniformity  of  administration  at  once .  punitive, 
reformatory,  and  self-supporting.  Even  the  prison  act  of 
1865,  consolidating  all  previous  statutes,  did  not  bring  sue- 
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cess.  The  final  step  of  legislation  was  a  bill  which  became 
law  1877,  vesting  the  control  of  all  jails  in  a  board  of 
prison  commissioners,  under  the  home  secretary. 

Alexander  Maconochie  and  Walter  Crofton  are  credited 
with  some  features  of  prison  discipline,  which  were  nota¬ 
bly  successful  as  first  introduced,  and  the  principle  of 
which  is  now  generally  accepted.  This  was  that  of  a  mark 
system,  introduced  at  Norfolk  Island,  one  of  the  penal 
colonies,  by  Capt.  Maconochie  1840,  also  tried  with  great 
success  in  Ireland  by  Crofton  while  chairman  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  convict  prisons  in  Ireland  1854-62.  The  aim  of  the 
system  was  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  earn  remission  of  a 
part  of  his  sentence  by  his  industry.  Under  this  system 
there  was  (1)  a  stage  of  8  months  or  more  of  solitary  con¬ 
finement  at  penal  hard  labor,  but  less  hard  in  the  second 
half  of  the  stage  than  in  the  first;  (2)  a  stage  of  associated 
imprisonment,  with  4  classes  of  prisoners,  and  promotion 
from  one  class  to  the  other  according  to  marks  earned  by 
industry;  (3)  a  short  stage,  not  less  than  6  months,  of  pro¬ 
bationary  detention  with  training  for  liberation;  (4)  condi¬ 
tional  liberation  under  police  supervision,  and  with  aid 
given  for  finding  employment. 

In  the  completed  British  system,  detention  before  trial  is 
for  one  to  three  months;  and  conviction  leads  to  ‘impris¬ 
onment’  if  for  not  over  two  years,  or  to  ‘penal  servi¬ 
tude  ’  if  for  more  than  two  years.  The  first  is  undergone 
in  one  of  the  local  prisons,  with  purely  penal  hard  labor 
and  severe  treatment  for  a  period  of  months,  with  mitiga¬ 
tions  month  by  month,  and  industrial  instruction,  educa¬ 
tional  care,  religious  ministry  according  to  his  creed, 
wholesome  diet,  medical  treatment,  and  kindness  in  all 
reasonable  ways.  In  penal  servitude,  which  may  be  for 
from  five  years  to  life,  there  is  (1)  a  stage  of  9  months 
separate  confinement  of  severely  penal  character,  in  one  of 
the  great  convict  prisons;  (2)  a  long  stage  at  a  public  works 
prison,  with  cellular  separation  except  at  work,  prayers, 
or  exercise,  and  with  associate  labor  under  a  general 
requirement  of  no  intercommunication;  and  (3)  conditional 
liberation  on  a  license  or  ticket-of-leave,  with  stringent 
conditions  to  secure  honest  ways  on  pain  of  summary 
return  to  prison.  After  passing  the  stage  of  separate  con¬ 
finement,  one-fourth  of  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  will 
be  remitted  for  good  conduct,  except  in  case  of  life  sen¬ 
tences.  These  are  considered  on  their  merits  at  the  end  of  20 
years,  but  no  claim  to  remission  can  be  made.  Numerous 
aid  societies  throughout  Great  Britain  effectively  care  for 
the  discharged.  Female  prisoners  have  less  severe  first 
stage  treatment  than  males,  and  can  earn  remission  of  one- 
third  instead  of  one-fourth  of  their  sentence,  beyond  the 
first  stage.  Such  as  give  evidence  of  complete  amendment 
may  pass  the  last  9  months  before  conditional  release  in  a 
‘  refuge,’  where  the  training  is  that  of  a  home  more  than 
of  a  prison.  For  juvenile  offenders  there  is  now  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  special  treatment  in  Reformatory  Schools 
(q.v.),  or  for  the  vagrant  and  neglected  in  Industrial 
Schools  (q.v.).  _ _ 
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On  the  continent  Belgium  lias  taken  the  lead  in  prison 
discipline,  under,  first,  a  trial  for  9  years,  1835-44,  and 
then  complete  adoption,  of  the  cellular  system,  excluding 
penal  labor  and  public  works,  and  with  means  for  mitigat¬ 
ing  the  special  hardness  of  the  system,  which  make  the 
administration  almost  perfect.  Prisoners  may  claim  a 
change  to  the  congregate  system  after  ten  years,  and  for 
this  they  are  removed  to  Ghent.  Sentence  to  capital  punish¬ 
ment  may  be  pronounced,  but  is  never  inflicted.  Austria 
declared  1867  for  a  system  of  cellular  imprisonment,  and 
has  some  very  complete  and  perfect  new  prisons;  but  has 
not  thus  far  made  great  progress  toward  a  uniform  system. 
In  Germany,  Baden  makes  cellular  imprisonment  the 
general  rule;  Bavaria  uses  chiefly  the  congregate  system; 
Prussia  has  the  two  systems'  side  by  side  in  many  prisons, 
with  very  incomplete  provision  of  separate  cells,  and  with 
great  lack  of  some  of  the  better  features  of  prison  disci¬ 
pline;  Saxony  has  since  1850  made  great  progress,  and  since 
1854  has  carried  out  a  uniform  system  of  using  in  all  her 
prisons  the  cellular  plan  for  some,  and  the  congregate  for 
others,  according  to  individual  wants,  with  labor  purely 
industrial  and  never  penal;  and  Wiirtemberg  has  mainly 
the  congregate  system,  but  with  the  cellular  for  women 
since  1865,  and  one  prison  on  that  plan  for  men.  France, 
which  clings  still  to  transportation,  and  has  a  great  variety 
of  prisons,  adopted  1875  the  principle  of  cellular  confine¬ 
ment;  but  has  made  little  more  than  a  beginning  in  chang¬ 
ing  from  the  congregate  system  which  is  chiefly  in  use. 
Labor  is  wholly  industrial,  never  penal;  classification  is 
carried  out  to  some  extent;  and  the  system  of  reformatory 
schools  is  well  developed.  Italy  has  not  yet  reached  a 
uniform  system:  there  are  some  prisons  using  the  cellular 
plan  only;  some  which  use  both  that  and  the  congregate; 
but  the  great  number  are  of  the  congregate  type,  with  thus 
far  good  results.  In  Holland  the  sentence  may  be  to  one 
or  the  other  kind  of  confinement,  for  sentences  not  exceed¬ 
ing  4  years,  but  limiting  the  cellular  to  the  first  half  of  the 
term,  and  with  industrial,  never  penal  labor.  Norway 
uses  the  congregate  system  for  all  prisons  except  that  of 
Christiania.  Sweden,  which  made  very  great  progress  from 
1840,  when  Oscar  I.  published  a  work  on  Punishments  and 
Prisons ,  has  had  a  large  number  of  cellular  prisons,  with 
others  on  the  congregate  plan  for  those  sentenced  to  more 
than  two  years.  In  Switzerland  the  congregate  system 
is  chiefly  in  use,  with  one  wholly  cellular  prison  at  Neu- 
chatel.  Spain  has  the  worst  system  in  Europe,  without 
cellular  separation;  and  Portugal  similarly  lags  behind. 
Russia,  whose  system  of  transportation  is  one  of  the  blots 
on  the  modern  world,  has  used  almost  wholly  the  congre¬ 
gate  system.  With  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  disuse  of 
corporal  punishment,  a  new  penitentiary  system  became 
necessary,  with  great  increase  of  prison  accommodations. 
Central  prisons  are  provided  for  serving  out  short  sen¬ 
tences,  and  for  penal  probationary  detention  of  those  under 
long  sentences,  preparatory  to  ‘enforced  colonization.’ 

The  prison  system  of  the  United  States,  composed  of  44 
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state  systems,  not  only  lacks  uniformity,  but  shows  many 
examples  of  prisons,  recently,  if  not  now  (1891),  very  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  country  which  initiated  prison  reform  1786, 
and  in  which  first  were  made  the  chief  experiments  in  the 
direction  of  a  system  both  to  deter  and  to  reform.  In  great 
part  this  is  due  to  the  incomplete  development  of  the 
newer  states,  and  to  the  financial  weakness  of  the  southern 
states,  where  the  vicious  lessee  system  survives.  The  very 
great  number  of  county  and  municipal  prisons,  the  extent 
to  which  political  considerations  set  aside  the  most  evident 
requirements  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  superior  ability  for  inferior  pay,  have  led  to  most 
unsatisfactory  results.  The  absolute  need  is  of  central 
authority  perfectly  independent,  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  sound  principles  of  prison  discipline.  In  1870  there 
were  in  prison  for  crime  in  the  United  States  858  out  of 
every  million  of  population.  In  1880  the  number  in  prison 
had  risen  to  1,069  out  of  every  million.  And  for  1880-90 
even  such  a  state  as  Mass,  reports  ‘  alarming  evidence  that 
the  more  serious  crimes  are  more  frequent.’  The  average 
age  of  the  convicts  in  the  United  States  is  but  a  month  or 
two  more  than  26  years.  In  the  direction  of  reformatories 
the  United  States  has  shown  very  fine  examples;  e.g. ,  the 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  under  Z.  R.  Brockway,  founded  1877;  the 
Industrial,  which  Penn,  has  provided  at  a  cost  of  over 
$1,000,000;  the  Concord,  Mass.;  and  others  in  the  states 
most  attentive  to  advancements. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  four  systems  of  prison 
labor:  (1)  that  of  leasing  out  prisoners,  which  is  confined 
to  the  southern  states;  (2)  that  of  piece-prices;  (3)  the  con¬ 
tract  system;  (4)  the  public  account  system.  The  last  has 
been  aloue  in  use  in  Penn,  since  1887,  Nov.  1,  and  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  it  is  entirely  with  hand  labor,  except 
such  work  as  comes  under  prison  duties.  Every  compe¬ 
tent  prisoner  is  taught  a  trade,  either  shoe-making,  stock¬ 
ing-making,  cigar-making,  or  cliair-making.  Each  has  an 
assigned  task,  and  for  over-work  has  half  of  what  the 
product  is  worth.  How  to  employ  convicts  in  useful  work 
without  undue  competition  with  outside  labor,  has  been 
much  agitated  in  connection  with  prisons.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  labor,  was  instructed  by 
congress  1886,  Aug.,  to  make  a  full  investigation,  and  his 
report,  1887,  Feb.  28,  said:  ‘The  plan  of  hand  labor 
under  the  public  account  system  offers  many  advantages 
over  any  other  that  has  been  suggested.  With  such  a  plan 
there  could  be  no  complaint  as  to  the  effect  of  convict 
labor  upon  the  rates  of  labor,  or  upon  the  sale  of  goods, 
either  in.  price  or  quantity.  It  allows  every  effort  for 
reformation  without  any  entanglement  or  interference 
through  forms  of  labor.  Reformation  with  incidental 
profits  should  be  the  rule,  and  not  profits  with  incidental 
reformation.’  During  recent  years,  1885-90,  energetic 
agitation  agaiust  prison  labor,  and  new  laws,  have  seri. 
ously  threatened  some  of  the  best  prison  interests  of  the 
country.  Warden  E.  J.  Russell,  of  the  Mass,  state’s  prison, 
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says  that  the  discussion  ‘has  nearly  undermined  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  all  the  prisons  in  the  country.’ 

The  National  Prison  Assoc,  was  founded  at  Cincinnati, 
1871,  to  ensure  national  attention  to  the  general  problems 
of  prison  reform,  and  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  state 
organizations.  It  started  from  the  interest  taken  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  then  sec.  of  the  N.  Y.  Prison 
Assoc.  Its  objects  are:  (1)  to  secure  improved  laws  and 
improved  procedure  in  executing  laws;  (2)  to  bring  all 
the  institutions  which  deal  with  criminals  up  to  the  level 
of  thorough  reform,  in  plans  and  administration;  (3) 
to  perfect  that  part  of  the  system  which  provides  help 
for  discharged  prisoners.  The  state  associations,  notably 
that  of  N.  Y.,  have  prosecuted  many  details  of  reform 
of  public  treatment  of  criminals,  and  local  societies  co¬ 
operate  with  these.  International  prison  congresses  have 
been  held:  1845  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1846  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  1857  at  Frankfort  again,  1872  at  London.  At  the 
London  cong.  there  was  organized,  by  representatives  of 
34  nations,  a  permanent  International  Penitentiary  Com¬ 
mission.  See  Convict;  Reformatory  Schools;  Juvenile 
Offenders;  Howard,  John. 

PRITCHARD,  prick’ard,  Jeter  Connelly:  American 
legislator:  b.  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  July  12,  1857.  He  en¬ 
tered  a  printing  office  in  early  life,  removed  to  Bakers- 
ville,  N.  C.,  in  1873,  and  until  1887  was  joint  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Roan  Mountain  Republican.  He  served  in 
the  state  legislature  in  1884,  1886,  and  1890.  In  1887  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  engaged  in  law  practice  in 
Marshall,  N.  C.,  was  president  of  the  State  Protective 
Tariff  League  in  1894,  served  as  United  States  senator 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1894-7  and  in  the  latter  year  was  re¬ 
elected  for  the  term  of  six  years.  In  1903  he  became 
an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

~  PRITCHETT,  prick’ et,  Henry  Smith:  American  as¬ 
tronomer  and  educator:  b.  Fayette,  Mo.,  April  16,  1857. 
He  was  graduated  from  Pritchett  College,  Glasgow,  Mo., 
in  1875  and  later  studied  astronomy  under  Asaph  Hall  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  where  he  became 
assistant  astronomer  in  1878.  In  1880  he  accepted  the 
position  of  directing  astronomer  at  Morrison  Observa¬ 
tory,  Glasgow,  Mo.,  and  in  1881  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  at  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  He  was  permitted  leave  of 
absence  in  1882  in  order  that  he  might  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  at  Auckland,  and  he  also  made  pendu¬ 
lum  observations  at  Auckland,  Sydney,  Singapore,  and 
Hong  Kong.  He  was  in  Europe  on  scientific  work  in 
1894-5  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  ’ coast  and  geodetic  survey  in  1897,  in  1900  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
in  1905  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Harvard, 
Yale,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Johns  Hopkins  and  other  uni¬ 
versities  have  given  him  honorary  degrees. 
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PRIVACY:  see  under  Private. 

PRIVATE,  a.  pri'mt  [L.  privdius,  peculiar  to  one’s  self 
— from  prlvus,  one’s  own,  private:  It.  prvoato]:  unconnected 
with  others;  peculiar  to  one’s  self;  belonging  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  onty,  or  to  a  select  number  of  persons;  not  open;  not 
public;  retired;  sequestered;  not  holding  a  public  office: 
N.  a  common  soldier  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry;  the  cor¬ 
responding  rank  in  the  artillery  being  gunner  or  driver, 
and  in  the  engineers,  the  sapper:  a  private  in  the  cavalry  is 
sometimes  called  a  trooper.  In  OE ,  a  secret  message;  pri¬ 
vacy.  Privately,  ad.  ~ll,  not  openly;  secretly.  Pri- 
Vateness,  n.  -nes,  seclusion  from  company  or  society;  re¬ 
tirement.  Privacy,  n.  prl'vd-sl  or  priv'dsl,  a  place  of 
seclusion,  retreat,  or  retirement;  the  place  intended  to  be 
secret;  secrecy.  Privateer,  u.  pri'm-ter',  in  time  of  war, 
an  armed  ship  belonging  to  a  private  person  or  persons, 
sailing  with  a  license  from  government  to  attack,  plunder, 
and  destroy  the  shipping  of  a  hostile  nation  (see  below):  V. 
to  cruise  or  sail  in  a  privateer.  Pri'vateer'ing,  imp. :  N. 
the  calling  or  practice  of  a  privateer.  Pri'vateered',  pp. 
-terd'.  In  private,  not  openly  or  publicly;  secretly.  A 
private  act  or  statute,  in  law,  one  which  operates  on 
a  particular  person  or  a  class  of  persons.  Private  way,  a 
way  not  for  general  use. — Syn.  of  ‘privacy’:  retirement; 
solitude;  seclusion;  loneliness;  retreat; concealment;  secrecy; 
obscurity. 

PRIVATEER,  prl-vd-ter':  ship  not  owned  by  the  govt., 
but  under  govt,  permission,  expressed  by  a  Letter  of 
Marque  (q.v.),  to  make  war  on  the  shipping  of  a  hostile 
power.  To  make  war  on  an  enemy,  with  a  private  vessel 
without  this  commission,  or  on  the  shipping  of  a  nation 
not  specified  in  the  commission,  is  piracy.  Privateering 
was  abolished  by  mutual  agreement  among  European 
nations,  except  Spain,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  1856.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  how  far  that  abolition  would  stand  in 
a  general  war,  for  privateering  is  the  natural  resource  of 
a  nation  which  does  not  maintain  a  regular  navy  adequate 
to  cope  with  a  hostile  maritime  power,  especially  when 
the  latter  offers  the  temptation  of  a  wealthy  commerce. 

The  four  points  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were:  1 .  ‘  Privateer¬ 
ing  is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy’s  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 
3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy’s  flag.  4. 
Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  i.e., 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to 
the  coast  of  an  enemy.’  The  United  States,  as  a  condition 
of  accepting,  demanded  the  amendment  of  the  first 
clause  by  adding  that  ‘  the  private  property  or  the  subject 
or  citizen  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas  shall  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the 
other  belligerent,  except  it  be  contraband  of  war:  ’ 
and  as  the  European  powers  declined  to  make  that 
concession,  the  United  States  rejected  the  treaty.  In 
1861,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  the  United 
States  offered  to  accede  to  the  4  articles  without  the 
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amendment,  but  England  and  France  then  insisted  that 
the  Confederate  privateers  should  be  recognized  as  sailing 
under  lawful  powers. 

PRIVATION,  n.  pri-vd'shun  [L.  prlvatio,  privation — 
from  privdre,  to  bereave] :  the  state  of  being  deprived  of 
something,  particularly  in  necessaries  of  life;  act  of  remov¬ 
ing  something  from  another;  hardship;  absence  in  general. 
Privative,  a.  priv'd-tiv,  consisting  in  the  absence  of  some¬ 
thing;  not  positive:  N.  that  which  depends  on  the  absence 
of  something  else;  a  prefix  denoting  absence  or  the  opposite. 
Priv'atively,  ad.  -li. 

PRIVET,  n.  pi'iv'et  [probably  connected  with  Prim, 
which  see:  OE.  prime,  to  trim  trees],  (. Ligustrum ):  genus 
of  plants  of  nat.  order  Oleacea ,  containing  a  number  of 
species  of  shrubs  and  small  trees  with  opposite  leaves, 
simple  and  entire  at  the  margin;  the  r  ^wers  small,  white, 
and  in  terminal  panicles;  the  calyx  slightly  4  toothed;  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped  and  4-cleft;  the  stamens  two,  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  the  berries 
2-celled.  Common  P.  (L.  vulgare )  is  a  shrub  growing  in 
bushy  places  and  about  the  borders  of  woods  in  middle 
and  s.  Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Britain,  now  also  natural' 
ized  in  parts  of  N.  America.  It  has  half-evergreen, 
smooth,  lanceolate  leaves;  and  berries  about  the  size  of 
peas,  black,  rarely  white,  yellow,  or  green.  The  flowers 
have  a  strong  and  sweetish  odor;  the  leaves,  mildly  as¬ 
tringent,  were  formerly  used  in  medicine;  the  berries, 
which  hang  on  the  shrub  during  winter,  have  a  disagree¬ 
able  taste,  but  are  food  for  many  kinds  of  birds;  they  are 
used  for  dyeing  red,  and  with  various  additions,  green, 
blue,  and  black.  A  rose-colored  pigment  obtained  from 
them  is  used  for  coloring  maps.  The  wood  is  hard,  and 
is  used  by  turners,  and  for  shoe-pegs.  P. ,  though  not 
spiny,  is  much  used  for  hedges,  often  mixed  with  some 
spiny  shrub,  or  with  beech.  It  bears  clipping  well,  and 
grows  well  in  the  smoke  of  towns,  also  under  the  shade 
of  trees. — A  number  of  species  are  natives  of  different 
parts  of  the  East,  and  some  of  them  have  been  introduced 
into  western  Europe. — All  kinds  of  P.  grow  readily  from 
cuttings. 

PRIVILEGE,  n.  prWi-lej  [F.  privilege —from  L. 
primlegium,  an  ordinance  in  favor  of  a  person,  a  privilege 
— from privus,  separate,  private;  lex  or  legem,  a  law:  It. 
privilegio] :  aright  enjoyed  alone  or  with  few;  a  peculiar 
benefit  or  advantage;  favor;  advantage.  In  its  legal 
sense,  P.  is  a  special  ordinance  or  regulation,  in  virtue  of 
which  an  individual  or  a  class  has  certain  immunities  or 
rights  beyond  the  common  provisions  of  the  general  law 
of  the  community.  It  differs  from  a  dispensation  inas¬ 
much  as  the  latter  merely  relaxes  the  existing  law  for  a 
particular  case  or  cases,  while  the  P.  is  a  permanent  and 
general  right.  Of  ancient  and  mediaeval  legislation,  the 
P.  formed  an  important  branch;  in  truth,  the  condition  of 
the  so-called  ‘privileged  classes’  was  different,  socially, 
civilly,  and  even  religiously,  from  that  of  the  non-privi 
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leged.  In  canon  law,  there  were  two  privileges  pertain 
ing  to  the  clergy,  whicn  are  frequently  alluded  to  in 
history — the  *  privilege  of  the  canon  ’  ( privilegium  canonis ) 
and  the  ‘  privilege  of  the  forum  ’  {privilegium  fori).  By 
the  former,  the  person  of  the  clergymen,  of  whatever 
degree,  was  protected  from  violence  by  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  against  the  offender;  by  the  latter- 
known  in  England  as  ‘Benefit  of  Clergy’  (q.v.) — the 
clergyman  was  exempted  from  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals, 
and  could  be  tried  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Most 
of  the  purely  civil  privileges  are  abolished  throughout 
Europe  by  modern  legislation.  Privilege,  v.  to  invest 
with  rights  or  immunities;  to  grant  some  particular  and 
peculiar  benefit  to;  to  exempt,  as  from  censure,  or  from 
paying  a  tax  or  impost.  Privileging,  imp.  Priv'- 
ileged,  pp.  - lejd :  Adj.  endowed  with  privileges;  enjoying 
rights  or  immunities  not  granted  to  others.  Privileged 
communications,  confidential  letters  which  cannot  be 
used  in  a  court  of  law.  Privileged  debts,  in  Scotch  law, 
debts  first  to  be  paid  out  of  certain  funds;  e.g.,  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  servants’  wages  (to  a  certain  extent).  Privileged 
deeds,  holograph  deeds,  exempt  from  the  usual  requisi¬ 
tion  of  signature  before  witnesses. — Syn.  of  ‘  privilege  ’: 
prerogative; right;  claim;  pretension; immunity;  franchise; 
liberty. 

PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES  of  Citizens  of 
each  State,  in  the  Several  States  in  the  Union:  privileges 
not  to  be  abridged  by  state  or  local  laws.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  article  IV.,  sec.  2,  par.  1,  pro¬ 
vides  that  ‘  the. citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states.’ 
By  the  XIVth  amendment  to  the  constitution  (sec.  1),  it 
is  provided  that  ‘  no  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  la'vtf 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.’  What  are  the  immunities 
and  privileges  of  the  citizens  in  the  several  states  thus 
guaranteed?  At  the  outset  it  may  be  noticed  that  personal 
liberty,  the  corner-stone  of  a  republican  government,  is  for¬ 
ever  placed  on  a  secure  foundation  by  amendment  XIII., 
which  declares  that  ‘neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi* 
tude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  nor  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.’  The.  imprisonment  of  duly  convicted  criminals  is 
not  in  conflict  with  this  section,  nor  is  the  letting  of  them 
out  for  hire  to  contractors.  By  amendment  IV.,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  English  common  law  that  ‘every  man’s  house 
is  his  castle’  is  adopted  in  the  words  ‘the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not 
be  violated.’  This  provision  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  permits  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  searches 
and  seizures  iu  cases  expressly  authorized  by  law.  Resist 
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ance  to  au  illegal  seizure  is  permitted,  but  no  more  force  is 
allowed  in  repelling  an  intrusion  than  is  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  absolutely  necessary.  By  amendment  II.  ‘  no 
soldier  shall  iu  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but 
in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.’  Referring  to  this 
salutary  provision,  Judge  Cooley  {Constitutional  Limita¬ 
tions,  5th  ed.  p.  375)  says:  ‘To  us,  after  four-fifths  of  a 
century  have  passed  since  occasion  has  existed  for  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  action  of  the  government  in  this  particular, 
the  repetition  of  this  declaration  seems  to  savor  of  idle 
form  and  ceremony,  but  “a  frequent  recurrence  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  ”  can  never  be 
unimportant,  and  indeed  may  well  be  regarded  as  “  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  advantages  of  liberty,  and 
to  maintain  a  free  government.”  ’  To  secure  the  citizen 
against  unjust  criminal  accusations,  and  to  provide  him 
with  a  proper  trial  when  accused,  the  constitution  contains 
a  number  of  safeguards;  thus,  by  sec.  9,  par.  2,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  not  to  be  suspended, 
unless  the  public  safety  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
requires.  By  article  III.  par.  3,  jury  trial  is  guaranteed 
for  all  crimes  except  cases  of  impeachment,  and  the  further¬ 
most  important  provisipn  is  made  that  such  trial  is  to  be 
had  in  the  state  where  the  crime  has  been  committed,  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  state,  the  trial  is  to  be  had 
at  such  place  as  congress  may  by  law  have  directed.  This 
clause  of  the  constitution,  however,  has  not  been  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  a  person  accused  of  crime  is  entitled 
to  a  jury  trial  in  all  criminal  prosecutions.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  accused  is  not  entitled  to  a  jury  trial  in  the 
case  of  petty  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  only  in  the 
case  of  graver  crimes,  where  at  common  law  the  accused 
was  entitled  to  a  jury  trial.  As  additional  precautions  in 
criminal  trials,  amendment  V.  provides  that  no  person  is 
•to  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  occurring  in  the  army  or  navy;  or  in 
the  militia  during  war  or  in  time  of  public  danger.  As  to 
amendment  V.,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  operate  on  the  state  governments  or  to  restrict  their 
action  on  their  own  citizens,  but  applies  to  the  general 
govt,  alone.  As  to  what  is  an  ‘infamous’  crime  within 
the  meaning  of  the  amendment,  the  opinion  prevails  that 
no  crime  is  ‘  infamous,’  unless  expressly  made  so  or 
declared  a  felony  by  act  of  congress.  This  amendment 
also  provides  that  a  person  shall  not  be  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb  twice  for  the  same  offense;  nor  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  By  article  VI.  the  accused  is  guaranteed  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him,  and  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
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in  his  favor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense.  Excessive  bail,  excessive  fines,  cruel  and  un¬ 
usual  punishments,  all  are  forbidden  by  article  VIII.  The 
great  majority  of  the  foregoing  constitutional  provisions 
have  also  been  specifically  embodied  in  the  constitutions 
of  the  several  states,  but  whether  embodied  or  not,  the 
citizen’s  protection  is  ample,  and  in  case  of  violation 
redress  may  usually  be  had  by  means  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  or  in  an  action  for  damages. 

PRIVY,  a.  priv'i  [F.  prive,  private — from  L.  privus, 
one’s  own,  particular]:  assigned  to  private  uses;  not  open 
or  public;  secret;  admitted  to  the  joint  knowledge  of 
some  secret;  admitted  to  state  secrets:  N.  a  place  of  re¬ 
tirement;  a  necessary  house;  a  water-closet.  Priv'ily, 
ad.  -lx,  secretly.  Priv'ity,  n.  -tx,  private  knowledge  im¬ 
plying  consent  or  concurrence;  joint  knowledge;  secrecy. 
Privy  chamber,  the  private  apartment  in  palace  or  man¬ 
sion.  Gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber,  officers  of  the 
royal  household  of  England,  instituted  by  Henry  VII., 
to  attend  on  the  king  and  queen  at  court,  and  in  their 
progresses,  diversions,  etc.:  in  recent  years  this  office  has 
been  without  service  or  salary.  There  are  also  four  Gen¬ 
tlemen  Ushers  of  the  Privy-chamber,  in  regular  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  sovereign,  waiting  in  the  presence  chamber, 
and  attending  on  the  royal  person;  they  have  the  honor 
of  conducting  the  queen  in  the  absence  of  the  higher  of¬ 
ficers.  Privy-council,  principal  council  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England.  Privy  councilor,  a  member  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign's  council  of  advisers  (see  Privy-council,  below). 
Privy-purse,  money  set  apart  for  the  personal  or  private 
expenses  or  charities  of  the  sovereign;  the  title  of  the 
person  having  charge  of  this  money — the  keeper  of  the 
privy-purse. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL:  in  England,  the  body  of  advisers 
of  the  sovereign  which  formally  sanctions  those  acts 
of  government  not  properly  the  province  of  Parliament. 
Privy  councilors  are  nominated,  without  patent  or  grant, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  excepting  certain  persons 
appointed  ex-officio.  They  hold  office  for  life,  or  for  the 
life  of  the  sovereign,  so  that  at  the  accession  of  a  new 
sovereign  the  council  must  be  reconstituted.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  privy  councilors  is  not  limited  by  law.  At  the 
present  time  the  body  contains  about  250  members. 

The  Privy  Council  developed  out  of  the  curia  regis 
(king’s  council)  of  the  Norman  period,  which  exercised 
judicial,  legislative,  and  administrative  functions.  Out 
of  the  curia  grew  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  and  the 
houses  of  Parliament  besides  the  Privy  Council.  After 
the  time  of  Edward  1.  appeared  the  concilium  ordina- 
rium,  or  ordinary  council  of  the  king  which  in  the  15th 
century  gained  the  name  Privy  Council.  The  Select 
Council,  ultimately  the  Cabinet,  began  to  emerge  from 
the  larger  body  about  the  same  time. 
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In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  Privy  Council  was 
occasionally  merged  in  one  assembly  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  1640  the  Long  Parliament  reduced  the 
powers  of  the  council.  In  1679  Sir  William  Temple  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reorganize  it,  but  since  then 
it  has  dwindled  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
its  early  authoritative  position,  and  its  governmental 
duties  have  been  assumed  by  the  Cabinet. 

PRIVY-PURSE,  Keeper  of  the:  an  officer  of  the 
royal  household  of  Great  Britain,  in  charge  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  private  expenses,  including  charities,  of  the 
sovereign.  He  has  no  control  over  any  official  or  houses- 
hold  expenses,  and  is  independent  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  household. 

PRIVY-SEAL  ( privatum  sigillum ):  a  British  govern¬ 
mental  seal  appended  by  the  sovereign  to  such  grants  or 
things  as  are  afterward  to  pass  the  great  seal;  and  some¬ 
times  used  in  matters  of  less  consequence,  which  do  not 
require  to  pass  the  great  seal,  as  to  discharge  a  recog¬ 
nizance,  debt,  etc.;  no  writ,  however,  which  relates  to 
the  common  law  can  pass  the  privy-seal.  Since  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  privy-seal  has  been  the  warrant  of 
the  legality  of  grants  from  the  crown,  and  the  authority 
for  the  lord-chancellor  to  affix  the  great  seal.  Such 
grants  are  termed  letters-patent.  The  officer  who  has 
the  custody  of  the  privy-seal  was  anciently  called  clerk 
of  the  privy-seal,  afterward  guardian  del  privy-seal;  now 
he  is  called  lord  privy-seal,  and  is  the  fifth  great  officer 
of  state,  having  also  generally  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The 
lord  privy-seal  must  not  put  the  seal  of  any  grant  with¬ 
out  good  warrant;  nor  with  warrant  if  it  be  against  the 
law  or  inconvenient  without  first  acquainting  the  sov¬ 
ereign  therewith. 

PRIX  DE  ROME,  pre  de  rom  (French,  ‘prize  of 
Rome’):  a  prize  offered  by  the  French  government  to 
art  students  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  prosecute  their 
studies  in  the  capital  of  Italy.  It  was  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1666  and  enlarged  by  Napoleon.  Those  eligible 
for  the  prize  are  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  musicians, 
and  engravers,  and  the  privilege  bestowed  consists  of  an 
income  of  some  4,000  francs  for  four  years  with  access 
to  the  Academie  de  France  at  Rome  and  exemption  from 
military  service.  Candidates  must  be  Frenchmen  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  30,  and  must  have  done  certain  wrork 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  or  elsewhere.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  so  arranged  as  to  comprise  only  ten  students 
from  each  department  for  the  final  comparison,  and  these 
are  allowed  three  months  in  w7hich  to  accomplish  the 
work  they  put  in  for  the  prize.  While  studying  at  Rome 
the  successful  competitor  is  expected  to  send  to  the  Salon, 
or  if  he  be  a  musician  to  the  Conservatoire,  every  year, 
specimens  of  the  work  he  is  engaged  in,  and  thus  report 
progress. 
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PRIZE,  n.  priz  [F.  prise ,  a  taking,  booty:  OF.  pris;  F. 
pxix,  a  price — from  L.  pretium,  a  price]:  that  which  is 
gained  by,  or  offered  for,  some  performance;  a  reward;  a 
premium;  a  capture  from  an  enemy — applied  to  taking  a 
vessel  at  sea  (see  Prize— Prize-money):  the  money  or 
goods  gained  by  a  lottery- ticket;  anything  of  value  gained: 
v.  to  set  a  price  on;  to  value;  to  esteem  highly.  Pri  zing, 
imp.  Prized,  pp.  prizd.  Pri'zer,  n.  - zer ,  in  OE.,  one 
who  values;  one  who  contends  for  a  prize.  Prize-book,  a 
book  given  as  a  reward  of  merit  or  superior  excellence  to 
the  pupil  of  a  school,  or  to  the  student  of  a  college.  Prize- 
court,  court  which  adjudicates  on  all  captures  made  in 
war  on  the  high  seas,  or  of  slave  vessels  (see  below).  Prize¬ 
fighter,  one  who  publicly  fights  another  for  money. 
Prize-fighting,  a  public  pugilistic  contest  or  battle  for 
money.  Prizeman,  the  winner  of  a  prize.  Prize-money, 
in  nav.  or  mil.,  money  paid  to  the  captors  of  a  ship  or  a 
place  from  which  booty  has  been  obtained,  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions  according  to  rank,  the  money  divided  being  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  booty  (see  Booty:  Prize — Prize- 
money).  Prize  ring,  the  ring  or  inclosure  for  a  prize¬ 
fight,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  ring;  the  system  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  prize-fighting.  Note. — In  the  above  entry  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  are  two  distinct  words,  in  the  common 
usage  of  which  hopeless  confusion  has  ensued — Prize,  ‘  a 
capture,’  is  derived  from  L.  prehen'  dere,  to  seize;  Prize, 

‘  a  reward,’  from  L.  pretium,  a  prize. 

PRIZE,  v.  prlz:  to  force  with  a  lever:  see  Prise. 

PRIZE-COURT:  court  which  adjudicates  the  property 
in  vessels  captured  at  sea  from  a  belligerent ;  and  the  rule 
is,  that  when  a  captor  brings  home  a  prize,  the  tribunal  of 
his  own  country  has  jurisdiction  to  declare  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  it,  which  decision  is  binding  everywhere.  AP.- 
C.  differs  from  other  courts  in  this,  that  the  property  of 
foreigners  is  brought  within  its  jurisdiction,  not  by  con¬ 
sent,  as  is  implied  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  municipal 
courts,  but  by  force.  By  natural  law,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  tribunals  of  the  captor’s  country  are  no  more  the 
rightful  exclusive  judges  of  captures  in  war,  made  on  the 
high  seas  from  under  the  neutral  flag,  than  are  the  tribunals 
of  the  neutral  country.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  rule  of 
international  law,  which  vests  this  jurisdiction  in  the  prize- 
court. 

PRIZE — PRIZE-MONEY:  terms  having  reference  to 
property  captured  from  an  enemy,  or  to  enemy’s  property 
captured  from  a  neutral  in  time  of  war:  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  such  capture  is  justifiable,  see  Capt¬ 
ure,  as  regards  naval  operations;  for  military  prize  and 
its  distribution  to  the  army,  see  Booty.  It  remains  there¬ 
fore  to  notice  the  procedure  with  vessels  and  property  capt¬ 
ured  by  the  navy. 

Prize,  iu  the  United  States,  is  governed  by  the  Federal 
statute  of  1864,  June  30,  providing  a  complete  system  of 
condemnation  proceedings  in  the  federal  dist.  courts,  with 
appeal  to  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  By  this  statute  the 
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first  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel  which 
lias  made  the  capture,  is  to  send  the  captured  prize,  under 
charge  of  a  competent  prize-master  and  prize-crew,  with 
all  documents  and  papers  found  on  her,  into  port  for 
adjudication  as  a  prize.  In  the  absence  of  instructions,  he 
is  to  select  the  most  convenient  port,  the  interests  of  all 
claimants  being  considered.  If  the  captured  vessel  is  not 
in  condition  to  be  sent  into  port,  an  appraisement  is  to  be 
made,  the  property  sold,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  with  an 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  most  accessible  to 
the  court  which  is  to  make  the  adjudication.  The  prize- 
master  having  reported  to  the  federal  dist.atty.  of  the 
dist.  in  which  the  adjudicating  court  is  located,  the  latter 
officer  files  a  libel  against  the  prize  property,  which  prop¬ 
erty  is  given  over  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  pending 
the  adjudication  and  distribution.  Prize  commissioners 
not  exceeding  three  in  number  are  then  appointed;  who 
take  the  depositions  of  the  prize-master,  crew,  and  other 
witnesses,  and  report  to  the  court.  After  condemnation 
a  sale  of  the  prize  property  at  auction  is  ordered.  The 
statute  provides  that  the  net  proceeds  of  all  property  con¬ 
demned  as  prize,  shall,  when  the  prize  was  of  superior  or 
equal  force  to  the  vessel  making  the  capture,  be  decreed  to 
the  captors;  and  when  of  inferior  force,  one  half  shall  be 
decreed  to  the  United  States,  and  the  other  half  to  the  cap- 
tors,  except  that  in  case  of  privateers  and  letters  of 
marque,  the  whole  shall  be  decreed  to  the  captors,  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  commissions  issued  to  such  ves¬ 
sels.  _  It  is  further  provided  that  all  vessels  of  the  navy 
within  signal-distance  of  the  vessel  making  the  capture, 
under  such  circumstances  and  in  such  condition  as  to  be 
able  to  render  effective  aid,  if  required,  shall  share  in  the 
prize;  and  in  case  of  vessels  not  in  the  navy,  none  shall  be 
entitled  to  share  except  the  vessel  or  vessels  making  the 
capture;  in  which  term  shall  be  included  vessels  present  at 
and  rendering  actual  assistance  in  the  capture.  A.  bounty 
is  paid  by  the  United  States  for  each  person  on  board  any 
ship  or  vessel  of  war  belonging  to  any  enemy  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  an  engagement,  which  is  sunk  or  otherwise 
destroyed  in  such  engagement  by  any  ship  or  vessel  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States  or  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  destroy  in  consequence  of  injuries  sustained  in  action. 
In  case  of  recapture,  salvage  is  decreed  to  the  captors,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  ownership  of  the  property  retaken. 

Prize-money. — The  distribution  of  prize-money  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  U.  S.  Stat.  1864,  June  30,  which  provides  the 
method  of  condemnation.  In  case  of  vessels  not  of  the 
navy,  and  not  controlled  by  any  department  of  the  govt., 
the  amounts  decreed  to  the  captors  are  to  be  divided 
between  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  the  ship’s  company, 
according  to  any  written  agreement  between  them,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  agreement,  one-half  to  the  owners,  and 
one-lialf  to  the  ship’s  company,  according  to  their  respect¬ 
ive  rates  of  pay  on  board.  In  case  of  vessels  not  of  the 
navy,  but  controlled  by  either  executive  department,  the 
whole  amount  decreed  to  the  captors  is  divided  among  the 
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ship’s  company.  In  case  of  vessels  of  the  navy,  the  distri 
bution  of  prize-money  is  in  the  following  proportions: 

First:  To  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet  or  squadron^ 
one-tweutieth  part  of  all  prize-money  awarded  to  any  ves¬ 
sel  or  vessels  under  his  immediate  command 

Second:  To  the  commanding  officer  of  a  division  of  a 
fleet  or  squadron,  on  duty  under  the  orders  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  such  fleet  or  squadron,  a  sum  equal  to 
one-fiftieth  part  of  any  prize-money  awarded  to  a  vessel  of 
such  division  for  a  capture  made  while  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  such  fiftieth  part  to  be  deducted  from  the  moiety 
due  to  the  United  States,  if  there  be  sucli  moiety  ,  (see 
above),  otherwise  from  the  amount  awarded  to  the  cap- 
tors;  but  such  fiftieth  part  shall  not  be  in  addition  to  any 
share  which  may  be  due  to  the  commander  of  the  division, 
and  which  he  may  elect  to  receive,  as  commander  of  a 
single  ship  making  or  assisting  in  the  capture. 

Third:  To  the  fleet  capt.,  one-hundredth  part  of  all 
prize-money  awarded  to  any  vessel  or  vessels  of  the  fleet 
or  squadron  in  which  he  is  serving,  except  in  a  case  where 
the  capture  is  made  by  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  he  is 
serving  at  the  time  of  such  capture;  and  in  such  case  he 
shares  in  proportion  to  his  pay,  with  the  other  officers  and 
men  on  board  such  vessel. 

Fourth :  To  the  commander  of  a  single  vessel,  one-tenth 
part  of  all  the  prize-money  awarded  to  the  vessel  under  his 
command,  if  such  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  capture  was 
under  the  command  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet 
or  squadron,  or  n  division,  and  three-twentieths  if  his  ves¬ 
sel  was  acting  independently  of  such  superior  officer. 

Fifth:  After  the  foregoing  deductions,  the  residue  is 
distributed  and  proportioned  among  all  others  doing  duty 
on  board,  including  the  fleet  capt.,  and  borne  on  the  books 
of  the  ship,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  rates  of  pay  in 
the  service.  Assignments  of  prize-money  due  to  persons 
in  the  navy  are  allowed;  but  they  are  void  unless  attested 
by  the  capt.  or  other  commanding  officer  and  by  the  pay¬ 
master.  By  U.  S.  rev.  statutes,  sec.  1430,  all  command¬ 
ing  officers  are  required  to  discourage  their  crews  from 
selling  any  part  of  their  prize  money,  bounty-money,  or 
wages,  and  are  never  to  attest  any  power  of  attorney  for 
the  transfer  thereof,  unless  satisfied  that  the  same  is  not 
granted  in  consideration  of  money  given  for  the  purchase 
of  prize-money,  bounty-money,  or  wages. 

PRI  ZZI,  prit'se :  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo, 
30  m.  s.-by-e.  from  Palermo.  It  is  of  considerable  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  Pop.  10,000. 

PRO,  pro  [L.  pro,  for:  Gr.  pro,  before]:  a  prefix,  signi¬ 
fying  ‘for;  forth;  forward;  out’— as  in  proceed,  provide. 
Pro  is  sometimes  changed  into  Pur,  as  in  pursue,  purpose: 
N.  the  positive  side  of  a  question.  Pro  and  con,  Icon  [L. 
pro,  for,  and  contra,  against]:  for  and  against — that  is,  both 
sides  of  a  question.  Pros  and  cons,  reasons  or  arguments 
for  and  against  a  thing. 
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PROA,  n.  pro' a,  or  Prahu,  n.prao  [Malay]:  commonly 
known  as  the  ‘  flying  proa’:  peculiarly-shaped  canoe  in  use 
by  natives  of  the  Eastern  archipelago,  especially  by  the 
Ladrone  pirates.  It  is  about  30  ft.  in  length  by  3  in  width, 
and  has  the  stem  and  stern  equally  sharp,  so  as  to  sail  for¬ 
ward  or  backward  without  turning  round.  It  is  propelled 
both  by  oars  and  by  sails,  and  is  remarkable  for  speed. 
One  side  is  flat,  and  in  a  straight  line  with  the  stem  and 
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stern;  the  other  side  is  rounded,  as  in  ordinary  boats. 
This  peculiar  formation  would  make  it  liable  to  be  easily 
upset,  were  it  not  for  a  framework  which  projects  to  wind¬ 
ward,  supporting  a  weight  which  counterbalances  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  wind  on  the  sail.  The  sail  resembles  the  ordinary 
lug-sail,  and  is,  formed  of  mat.  Slight  variations  from  this 
form  are  found,  but  the  principle  of  construction  is  the 
same. 

PROBABIL'IORISM:  see  Probabilism. 

PROBABILISM,  prob'a-bil-iem:  barbarous  technical 
word,  used  in  Rom.  Oath,  theology  to  denote  the  doctrine, 
chiefly  of  the  Jesuits,  according  to  which  it  is  lawful  to 
follow  a  probable  opinion  on  doubtful  points  if  inculcated 
by  a  teacher  of  authority,  though  another  may  on  some  ac¬ 
counts  appear  to  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  more  probable. 
The  word  came  prominently  into  discussion  in  the  17th  c., 
and  seems  now  fully  accepted  as  a  technical  name.  As  the 
ground  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  assumed  that,  in  human 
actions,  absolute  certainty  is  not  always  attainable  as  to 
their  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness.  Short  of  this  certainty, 
the  intellect  passes  through  the  stages  of  ‘  doubt  ’  and  of 
*  probability.  ’  In  the  stage  of  doubt  it  is  swayed  between 
conflicting  views,  unable  to  decide,  or  even  to  approach 
toward  deciding,  what  is  true.  In  the  stage  of  probability, 
though  there  is  conflict  of  views,  yet  the  reasons  in  their 
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favor  are  not  so  equal  that  the  intellect  cannot  see  prepon¬ 
derating  motives  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other.  Moreover, 
in  the  conflict  of  views,  another  element  will  arise,  as  to 
their  comparative  ‘safety,’  that  is,  the  greater  or  less  dan¬ 
ger  of  moral  culpability  which  they  involve;  and  this 
greater  or  less  moral  ‘  safety  ’  of  a  view  may,  or  may  not, 
coincide  with  its  greater  or  less  ‘probability.’  The  doctrine 
of  P.  is  founded  on  these  distinctions;  and  it  presents  itself 
in  four  different  schools,  all  of  which  agree  in  professing 
that  it  is  lawful,  in  certain  cases,  to  act  on  opinions  merely 
‘  probable.’  Opposed  to  all  these  four,  is  the  school  of 
Anti-probabilism ,  which  rejects  altogether  the  use  of  .prob¬ 
able  opinions,  and  requires  that  an  opinion  shall  be  abso¬ 
lutely  morally  certain,  in  order  that  it  may  be  lawful  to 
act  upon  it.  The  four  schools  of  P.  are  called:  Probabilism 
Simple,  AEqui-probabilism,  Probabiliorism  (from  probabilior, 
more  probable),  and  Tutiorism  (from  tutior,  more  safe). 
The  first  holds  that  it  is  lawful  to  act  on  any  probable 
opinion,  no  matter  how  slight  its  probability.  The  second 
requires  that  the  opinion  shall  be  ‘  solidly  probable,  ’  but 
holds  that,  provided  it  be  really  probable,  it  is  lawful  to 
act  on  it,  even  though  the  conflicting  opinion  be  equally 
probable.  The  third,  in  the  conflict  of  probable  opinions, 
will  permit  us  to  act  only  on  the  more  probable  of  the  two; 
but  permits  this  even  when  the  less  probable  adverse 
opinion  is  the  ‘  more  safe.’  The  fourth  requires  that  in  all 
cases  the  more  safe  opinion  shall  be  followed,  even  when 
the  less  safe  opinion  is  much  the  more  probable.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  the  system  of  P.  is  modern  ;  but  this 
is  true  only  of  the  discussions  regarding  it,  for  the  doctrine 
itself,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  as  old  as  the  study  of  ethics, 
even  considered  as  a  moral  science.  The  disputes  regard¬ 
ing  it  arose  with  the  science  of  casuistry,  when  men,  in  the 
16th  and  17th  c.,  began  to  reduce  morals  to  a  system.  It 
formed  a  leading  subject  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansen ists,  but  it  is  a  great,  though  com¬ 
mon,  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  Jesuits  were  prob- 
abilists,  and  that  all  the  Jansenists  were  opposed  thereto. 
Very  few  Jesuits,  indeed,  were  of  the  school  chiefly 
assailed  in  the  Provincial  Letters  (see  Pascal),  that  of  Prob¬ 
abilism  Simple.  Without  entering  into  the  history  of 
this  curious  controversy,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
Roman  Church,  while  condemning  the  two  extremes — the 
extreme  of  anti-probabilism,  which  excludes  all  use  even 
of  the  most  probable  opinions,  and  the  lax  extreme  of  sim¬ 
ple  P.,  which  accepts  even  the  slightest  probability  as  suffi¬ 
cient — has  left  the  intermediate  opinions  for  free  discussion. 
The  great  modern  master  on  the  subject  is  St.  Alfonzo  de 
Liguori,  whose  system  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  prac¬ 
tical  probabiliorism,  in  which,  by  the  use  of  what  are  called 
reflex  principles,  an  opinion  which  objectively  is  but  proba¬ 
ble,  is  made  subjectively  the  basis  of  a  certain  and  safe 
practical  judgment.  The  system  of  P.  has  doubtless 
been  pushed  by  individual  divines  to  scandalous  extremes; 
but  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  these  extremes  have  been 
condemned  by  authority  in  the  Roman  Church;  and  that. 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  of  the  higher  Roman 
schools  of  Probabilism  are  asserted  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  those  of  all  moralists,  whether  of  the 
old  or  of  the  new  schools  of  ethics. 

>  Protestants,  however,  and  with  them  some  Rom.  Catho¬ 
lics,  reprobate  Probabilism  in  all  its  schools  or  forms,  as 
a  mere  scheme  for  delusion  of  conscience  and  excuse  or 
justification  of  immorality.  They  maintain  that  the 
Scriptural  or  Christian  rule,  and  the  only  rule  of  true 
morality,  is  that  no  man  is  entitled  on  any  account  to  do 
that  of  which  he  doubts  whether  it  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God.  Every  man  must  often  choose  between  two 
courses,  as  to  which  is  the  most  expedient;  but  this  they 
hold  to  be  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  urged  also 
against  the  probabilists,  that  they  make  the  authority  of 
doctors ,  or  learned  theologians,  sufficient  justification  for 
a  man’s  doing  that  which  otherwise  he  would  deem  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  do;  asserting  that  it  will  keep  him  safe  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  God. 

PROBABILITY,  Mathematical  Theory  of:  applica¬ 
tion  of  mathematical  science  to  determine  the  chance  or 
likelihood  of  the  occurrence  of  an  event  or  set  of  events 
when  only  a  part  of  the  determining  conditions  are 
known.  The  event  is  then  one  of  several  possibilities 
whose  individual  chances  of  happening  may  be  equal  or 
unequal.  Thus  in  casting  a  die,  one  face  is  a  priori  as 
likely  to  turn  up  as  another,  and  since  there  are  six  faces 
the  chance  that  a  specified  one,  say  the  ace,  shall  turn 
up  is  1  in  6  or  1/6.  So  if  one  draws  a  single  ball  at 
random  from  a  bag  containing  4  white  and  6  red  balls, 
the  chance  of  drawing  a  particular  ball  is  still  the  same 
as  for  any  other  of  the  10  balls,  but  of  the  10  possible 
cases  4  wall  give  a  white  and  6  a  red  ball.  Hence  the 
probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  is  4/10,  that  of  a  red 
ball  6/10. 

These  are  very  simple  cases.  Real  interest  begins 
when  combinations  of  events  are  considered.  Suppose  a 
coin  is  tossed  twice;  what  is  the  chance  that  heads  will 
turn  up  both  times'?  Here  there  are  in  all  4  possibilities, 
viz.,  heads  both  times,  tails  both  times,  heads  the  first 
time  and  tails  the  second,  or  tails  the  first  time  and 
heads  the  second.  And  all  these  are  equally  likely  to 
occur.  The  chance  of  any  one  of  them,  say  heads  twice, 
is  i.  In  general,  when  two  events  are  independent  and 
their  respective  chances  of  happening  are  a/b  and  c/d, 
there  are  bd  possibilities  in  all  and  ac  of  them  are  favor¬ 
able  to  the  occurrence  of  the  two  specified  events.  Hence 
the  probability  of  their  happening  is  ac/bd,  i.e.,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  individual  probabilities.  Thus  the  chance 
of  throwing  an  ace  three  times  successively  with  a  die  is 
1/6  X  1/6X1/6=1/216.  The  chance  of  throwing  2,  3,  4 
in  the  written  order  is  the  same.  But  if  the  2,  3,  4  are 
to  be  thrown  in  any  order  (or  if  three  dice  are  thrown 
at  once)  the  probability  is  6  times  as  great,  or  1/36,  since 
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there  are  six  different  orders  of  occurrence  of  three 
things.  Again,  if  two  balls  are  to  be  drawn  from  a  bag 
containing  4  white  and  6  red  balls,  the  first  ball  may  be 
any  one  of  the  10,  the  second  any  one  of  the  9  remain¬ 
ing.  This  gives  apparently  90  possibilities,  but  in  real¬ 
ity  only  half  as  many,  since  any  pair  may  be  drawn  in 
either  of  the  two  possible  orders.  Now  a  white  ball  may 
be  selected  in  4  ways,  a  red  one  in  6,  giving  in  all  4X6= 
24  pairs  with  one  white  and  one  red  ball.  The  prob¬ 
ability  of  drawing  such  a  pair  is  therefore  24/45  or 
8/15,  that  of  drawing  two  white  balls  is  6/45  since  a 
pair  can  be  selected  from  the  4  white  balls  in  6  ways, 
and  the  probability  of  two  red  balls  is  30/45.  Whether 
the  two  balls  are  drawn  together,  or  one  after  the  other 
makes  of  course  no  difference.  It  is  a  curious  popular 
delusion  to  suppose  for  example  that,  after  a  coin  has 
turned  up  heads  several  times,  it  is  more  likely  to  showr 
tails  on  the  next  throw.  The  chance  each  way  is  exactly 
I  for  each  throw,  quite  independent  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  before. 

As  another  problem  of  the  same  general  type  as  above, 
consider  the  chance  of  throwing  a  certain  number,  say 
14,  in  three  throws  of  a  die  (or  one  throw  of  three  dice). 
Now  14  can  be  thrown  in  4  ways,  viz.,  6,  6,  2  (3  orders) ; 
6,  5,  3  (6  orders);  6,  4,  4  (3  orders);  5,  5,  4  (3  orders), 
making  in  all  15  distinct  throws  giving  14,  out  of 
6X6X6=216  possible  combinations.  Hence  the  chance 
of  making  14  is  15/216,  or  5/72. 

Another  branch  of  probabilities  deals  with  what  is 
technically  called  expectation.  If  receiving  a  sum  of 
money  is  conditioned  on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event 
whose  probability  is,  say  £,  what  would  be  a  fair  price 
to  pay  the  beneficiary  for  his  chance?  Obviously  one- 
half  the  sum  in  prospect.  For  example,  what  sum  should 
one  pay  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  two  balls  from  the 
bag  above,  if  a  prize  of  $50  is  offered  if  the  balls  prove 
to  be  both  white?  Now  they  will  be  white  in  just  6 
cases  out  of  45,  hence  the  drawer’s  expectation  is  6/45 
of  $50,  or  $6.66§,  and  this  amount  must  regulate  his  bet. 

The  probability  of  an  individual  event  is  determined 
by  observation  and  experience.  From  the  great  mass  of 
accumulated  statistics  the  life  insurance  actuaries  have 
compiled  mortality  tables  showing  what  percentage  of  a 
large  group  of  healthy  people  of  given  age  will  on  the 
average  die  in  any  subsequent  year.  These  tables  (for 
which  see  Life  Insurance)  indicate  then  the  probabili¬ 
ties  on  which  the  system  of  life  insurance  rests.  An¬ 
other  application  is  to  the  deduction  of  the  most  prob¬ 
able  val/ue  from  a  number  of  observations  (astronomical, 
meteorological,  etc.),  each  of  which  is  liable  to  error.  See 
Least  Squares,  Method  of. 

The  higher  problems  of  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  the  integral  calculus.  A  single  example 
may  be  cited  here  by  way  of  illustration.  If  a  floor  is 
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ruled  with  equidistant  straight  lines,  and  a  straight  rod, 
whose  length  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  two  consec¬ 
utive  lines,  is  dropped  on  the  floor  at  random,  the  chance 
that  it  will  fall  across  one  of  the  lines  is  found  to  be 
2/ir.  Here  the  possible  events  are  infinite  in  number  and 
form  a  continuous  system,  so  that  the  problem  lies  in  the 
.field  of  the  calculus  instead  of  arithmetic. 

Elementary  treatments  of  the  Theory  of  Probabilities 
are  found  in  the  standard  textbooks  on  Algebra,  and  in 
works  on  the  Integral  Calculus.  More  advanced  works 
are  Todhunter,  History  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Probability,  1865,  and  Poincare,  Calcul  des  Probability, 
1896. 

PROBABLE,  a.  prob'd-bl  [F.  probable — from  L.  prob- 
db'il-is,  probable — from  probo,  I  try  or  test:  It.  prob- 
abile ]:  having  the  appearance  of  truth;  likely;  credible. 
Prob'ably,  ad.  -bli.  Peob'abil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti  [F.  prob- 
abilite:  L.  probabilitas]:  appearance  of  truth;  anything 
having  the  appearance  of  reality  or  truth;  less  than 
moral  certainty:  Plu.  the  doctrine  of  chances  (see  Prob¬ 
ability,  Mathematical  Theory  of).  Prob'abilism,  n. 
-ism  (see  above).  Prob'abilist,  n.  -bil-ist,  one  holding 
the  doctrine  of  Probabilism.— Syn.  of  ‘probability-: 
chance;  likelihood;  likeliness;  verisimilitude;  credible¬ 
ness;  hazard. 

PROBABLE  ERROR.  See  Observation,  Errors  of. 

PROBANG,  n.  pro’bdng  [from  probe]:  in  surg.,  a 
small  rod  of  whalebone  with  a  piece  of  sponge  at  the 
end,  used  for  removing  obstructions  in  the  throat. 

PROBATE,  n.  prd'bai  [L.  probatus,  proved,  tested — 
from  probo,  I  prove]:  the  exhibition  and  proof  of  wills 
before  the  proper  judge;  the  official  copy  of  a  will,  with 
the  certificate  of  its  having  been  proved:  Adj.  of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  a  court  of  probate.  Probate  court,  court 
presided  over  by  one  judge  who  decides  on  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  wills,  and  their  administration,  etc.  Probate 
courts  in  the  United  States  are  limited  by,  and  derive 
all  their  power  from,  the  different  state  statutes  creating 
them.  These  statutes,  while  differing  slightly  in  details 
in  various  states,  in  the  main  have  created  a  somewhat 
uniform  system  both  as  to  subjects  of  jurisdiction  and 
as  to  procedure  throughout  the  country.  Probate  courts 
are  variously  known  as  courts  of  Probate,  Orphans 
courts,  Ordinaries  or  courts  of  Ordinary,  Surrogate  s 
courts,  Prerogative  courts,  and  Register’s  courts.  To¬ 
gether  these  different  courts  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
courts  of  probate  jurisdiction.  Generally  they  are  courts 
of  record,  that  is,  having  a  public  seal,  a  clerk,  an  or¬ 
ganized  process,  and  executive  officers.  The  presiding 
officer  is  as  a  rule  called  a  surrogate  or  judge.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  subjects  of  jurisdiction  are  wills,  administration  of 
the  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate,  appointment  of 
executors,  guardians,  and  trustees.  The  procedure  is 
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less  technical  than  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  records,  and 
may  be  traced  for  its  origin  to  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
greatly  modified,  however,  by  the  English  common  law, 
and  the  varying  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  American 
people.  The  proceedings  in  probate  courts  are  usually  set 
in  motion  by  the  filing  of  a  written  affidavit  or  petition, 
whereupon  a  citation  or  monition  to  the  parties  interested 
issues,  requiring  them  to  appear  for  the  court  on  a  day 
named  therein.  Speedy  and  simple  procedure  is  provided 
in  all  the  states  for  enforcement  of  creditors’  claims  and 
demands  of  legatees,  and  for  securing  accounting  from 
administrators,  executors,  guardians,  and  trustees. 

PROBATION,  n.  pro-bd'shun  [F.  probation — from  L. 
probdtio  or  probationem,  a  trying,  a  proving — from 
probo ,  I  try]:  act  of  proving;  trial  for  proof,  or  time  of 
trial;  any  process,  intended  to  elicit  truth;  the  trial  of 
man  in  the  present  life,  by  the  result  of  which  his  future 
state  will  be  decided;  moral  trial.  Proba'tional,  a.  -al, 
or  Probationary,  a.  -er-i,  serving  for  trial.  Proba'- 
tioner,  n.  -er,  one  who  is  on  trial;  in  Scot.,  a  licentiate — 
i.e.,  a  student  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  not  or¬ 
dained  or  inducted  to  a  particular  church  or  parish. 
Probative,  a.  pro'bd-tiv,  serving  for  proof  or  trial.  Pro'- 
batory,  a.  -ter-i,  serving  for  trial;  relating  to  proof. 
Probator,  n.  pro-bd'tor,  an  examiner;  in  law,  an  approver 
or  accuser. — Syn.  of  ‘probation’:  proof;  evidence;  testi¬ 
mony;  trial;  examination;  acquisition;  novitiate. 

PROBE,  n.  prob  [L.  probo,  I  test,  try,  or  prove]:  in 
surg.,  a  small  slender  rod  for  examining  a  wound,  ulcer, 
or  cavity,  that  which  searches  or  examines:  V.  to  search 
or  examine;  as  with  a  probe;  to  search  into  or  examine 
thoroughly;  to  scrutinize.  Pro'bing,  imp.  Probed,  pp. 
probd.  Probe-scissors,  in  surg.,  a  kind  of  scissors  used 
for  laying  open  wounds. 

PROBITY,  n.  prob'i-ti  or  pro’bi-tx  [F.  probite— from 
L.  probitas,  goodness — from  probus,  good,  excellent:  It. 
probita ]:  strict  conformity  of  actions  to  the  laws  of  jus¬ 
tice;  honesty;  uprightness;  integrity. — Syn.:  honesty; 
sincerity;  uprightness;  integrity;  rectitude;  veracity. 

PROBLEM,  n.  prob'lem  [F.  probleme — from  L.  and 
Gr.  problema,  a  question  proposed  for  solution — from  Gr. 
pro,  before;  balld,  I  throw:  It.  problema]:  a  question 
involving  doubt  or  uncertainty  proposed  for  solution;  in 
geom.,  a  proposition  in  which  some  operation  or  con¬ 
struction  is  required;  in  alg.,  a  proposition  which  requires 
some  unknown  truth  to  be  discovered  or  demonstrated;  in 
logic,  a  proposition  which,  appearing  neither  absolutely 
true  nor  false,  may  consequently  be  asserted  either  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative.  Prob'lemat'ic,  a.  -mat’ik,  or 
Prob'lemat'ical,  a.  -mdt'i-Jcal,  characterized  by  doubt 
and  uncertainty;  questionable.  Prob'lemat'ically,  ad. 
-kal-li. — Syn.  of  ‘problematical’;  uncertain;  unsettled; 
disputed;  disputable;  questionable. 
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PROBOSCIS,  n.  pro-bos' sis  [L.  prbbos'cis;  Gr.  probos'- 
kis,  a  trunk— from  Gr.  pro,  before;  bosko,  I  feed:  It.  and 
F.  proboscide,  a  trunk]:  the  snout  or  trunk  of  an  elephant; 
the  long  snout  of  other  animals,  particularly  insects! 
Proboscidian,  n.  prbb'os  sid'i-dn,  an  animal  having  a 
proboscis:  Adj.  having  a  proboscis.  Proboscide  a,  n. 
plu.  prbb' bs-sid' e-d  order  of  mammals  comprising  the 
elephants.  This  section  of  Pachydermata  contains  one 
recent  and  one  fossil  genus,  Elephas  (see  Elephant)  and 
Mastodon  (q.v.);  so  that  the  P.  seem  not  to  have  been 
numerous  at  any  period  of  the  earth’s  history.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  size  of  these  creatures,  comparative 
anatomists  have  pointed  out  various  resemblances  in  their 
dentition,  osteology,  etc.,  to  rodents. 

PROBOS  CIS  MON'KEY:  see  Nasalus. 

PROBUS,  pro  bus,  Marcus  Aurelius.  Emperor  of 
Rome:  probably  about  232-282  (reigned  276-282);  b.  Sir- 
mium,  in  Pannonia;  only  son  of  Maximus,  who  was  first  a 
centurion,  afterward  tribune  in  the  Roman  army,  and  who 
died  in  Eygpt,  leaving  to  P.  a  good  name  and  a  moderate 
income.  P.  early  entered  the  army,  and  attracted  the 
favorable  notice  of  Emperor  Valerian,  who  elevated  him 
before  the  legal  period  to  the  rank  of  tribune.  His  subse¬ 
quent  conduct  justified  his  rapid  promotion,  for  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  against  the  Sarmatians  on  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  and  subsequently  in  Africa,  Egypt,  Asia,  Germany, 
and  Gaul,  winning  golden  opinions  from  Valerian’s  succes¬ 
sors,  Gallienus,  Claudius  II.,  Aurelian,  and  Tacitus.  By 
the  last-named  emperor,  he  was  appointed  gov.  of  all  the 
Roman  possessions  in  Asia,  and  declared  the  chief  main¬ 
stay  of  the  Roman  power;  and  such  was  the  zealous  attach¬ 
ment  evinced  for  him  by  his  soldiers,  on  account  of  his 
firm  discipline,  by  his  care  in  providing  for  their  wants 
and  comforts,  and  his  liberality  in  the  distribution  of 
plunder,  that,  on  the  death  of  Tacitus,  they  forced  him  to 
assume  the  purple.  P.  was  enthusiastically  hailed  emperor 
by  all  classes.  His  brief  reign  was  signalized  by  brilliant 
and  important  successes;  the  Germans,  who,  since  Aure- 
lian’s  time,  had  made  Gaul  almost  a  part  of  Germany, 
were  driven  out  with  enormous  slaughter,  pursued  into  the 
heart  of  their  own  country,  compelled  to  restore  their 
plunder,  and  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  armies. 
Pursuing  his  victorious  career,  P.  swept  the  inimical  bar¬ 
barians  from  the  Rhaetian,  Pannonian,  and  Thracian  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  forced  Persia  to  agree  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
Various  aspirants  to  the  imperial  purple  were  put  down. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  P.  celebrated  these  fortunate 
achievements  by  a  triumph,  and  then,  the  external  security 
of  the  empire  being  established,  turned  to  development  of 
its  internal  resources.  The  senate  was  confirmed  in  its 
privileges;  liberal  encouragement  was  given  to  agriculture; 
numerous  colonies  of  barbarians  were  established  in  thinly- 
peopled  spots,  that  they  might  adopt  civilized  life;  and  all 
branches  of  industry  were  protected  and  promoted.  But 
P.  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his  army,  as  the  Romans 
had  now  no  enemies  either  at  home  or  abroad;  and  fearing 
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that  their  discipline  would  be  deteriorated  by  a  life  of  inac¬ 
tivity,  he  employed  the  soldiers  as  laborers  in  executing 
various  extensive  and  important  works  of  public  utility 
Such  occupations,  considered  as  degrading  by  the  soldiers, 
excited  among  them  great  irritation  and  discontent;  and  a 
large  body  of  troops,  who  were  engaged  in  draining  the 
swamps  about  Sirmium,  giving  way  to  these  feelings, 
under  the  excitement  produced  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  murdered  him  in  a  mutiny.  P.  possessed  great 
military  genius,  combined  with  equal  administrative  talent, 
and  added  to  these  a  wisdom,  justice,  and  amiability  equal 
to  that  of  Trajan  or  the  Antouines. 

PROCAMBIUM,  n.  pru-kdm'bi-um  [new  L.  cambium, 
nutriment;  L.  cambio,  I  change]:  in  bot.,  the  prosen- 
ehymatous  tissue  of  a  future  fibro- vascular  bundle:  see 
Cambium. 

PROCED'URE,  in  Law:  the  whole  system  of  appro¬ 
priate  methods  for  enforcement  of  legal  rights.  The  entire 
body  of  jurisprudence  or  law  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  substantive  law  and  procedure.  Substantive  law  deals 
with  the  principles  or  rules  forming  the  basis  of  rights,  or 
the  rights  themselves,  whether  of  person  or  property. 
Procedure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  method  of  enforcing 
those  rights  by  appropriate  legal  remedies.  The  procedure 
in  American  courts  is  founded  largely  on  that  of  the 
mother  country,  but  varies  much  in  different  states.  In 
many  of  the  states  the  procedure  has  been  codified,  i.e. ,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  written  system  of  rules.  Where  not  so  codified, 
the  procedure  is  governed  by  statutes  more  or  less  far- 
reaching,  rules  enacted  by  the  judges  for  orderly  trans¬ 
action  of  business;  and  in  default  of  statutes  or  rules,  by 
decisions  taken  from  analogous  cases.  Procedure  in 
American  courts  is  much  simpler  to-day  than  in  former 
times.  Prominent  among  the  influences  which  have 
brought  this  result,  are  abolition  in  many  of  the  states  of 
separate  tribunals  for  enforcement  of  legal  aud  equitable 
remedies,  likewise  of  numerous  obsolete  forms  of  action; 
shortening  of  writs  and  pleadings,  and  demolition  of  that 
ancient  citadel  of  chicanery  and  subtlety  known  under  the 
English  common  law  as  ‘special  pleading.’  These  re¬ 
forms  though  very  salutary  and  far-reaching  still  leave 
untouched  evils  relative  to  the  speedy  enforcement  of 
judgments  when  secured,  and  to  the  bringing  to  trial  and 
hearing  of  appeals  of  causes  after  they  have  been  started. 
Legislation  is  needed  to  enable  causes  to  be  reached  more 
quickly  for  trial,  and  to  limit  the  number  of  appeals. 

PROCED  URE,  Rules  of  Legislative  and  Deliber¬ 
ative:  regulations  for  parliamentary  and  deliberative 
assemblies.  The  collective  term  ‘  parliamentary  law  ’  is 
applicable  to  that  body  of  rules  and  precedents  by  which 
the  deliberations  of  public  bodies  and  assemblies  are  regu¬ 
lated.  In  the  usages  of  the  British  parliament,  especially 
of  the  house  of  commons,  parliamentary  law  originated. 
A  leading  writer  (Cushing,  Elements  of  the  Law  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Legislative  Assemblies)  resolves  the  subject  of  Amer¬ 
ican  parliamentary  law  into  these  elements: 
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1.  The  law  of  parliament,  or  that  which  belongs  to  every 
legislative  assembly  of  English  origin,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
its  creation.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  usages  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  this  country,  it 
is  common  for  each  assembly,  besides  the  common  parlia¬ 
mentary  law,  to  be  governed  by  its  own  rules  aud  orders. 

2.  Usages  introduced  by  practice  into  this  country,  and 
which  do  not  depend  for  existence  on  any  rule  or  order. 
The  most  promiuent  if  not  the  only  proceeding  of  this 
kiud  is  the  motion  to  reconsider.  This  motion  is  usually 
regulated  in  each  assembly  by  a  special  rule. 

8.  Proceedings,  which  occasionally  take  place  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  are  in  frequent  use  in  this  country.  An  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  presiding  officer  on  a  point  of 
order  is  of  this  kind. 

4.  Modifications  introduced  by  constitution.  The  most 
common  provision  of  this  sort  is  the  requisition  that  cer¬ 
tain  questions  shall  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members.  A  very  frequent  provision  of  the  same  kind  is, 
that  every  assembly  shall  be  governed  by  its  own  rules  and 
orders. 

5.  Proceedings  which  very  commonly  prevail,  and 
which  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  rules  and 
orders  of  each  assembly,  and  which  would  not  exist  unless 
specially  provided  for  by  rules  and  orders  for  the  purpose. 
Thus,  it  is  generally  established,  in  our  legislative  assem¬ 
blies,  that  certain  motions  shall  be  decided  without  debate; 
that  motions  may  be  withdrawn,  modified,  or  divided,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  mover;  and  that  amendments  shall  be 
in  harmony  with  the  proposition  to  be  amended. — For  de¬ 
tails  of  procedure,  see  various  manuals. 

PROCEED,  v.  prosed'  [L.  procedure,  to  advance— from 
pro ,  forward;  cedo,  I  go:  It.  procedere:  F.  proceder]:  to 
pass  from  one  step  to  another;  to  advance;  to  make  prog¬ 
ress;  to  come,  as  from  a  source;  to  emanate;  to  begin  and 
carry  on;  to  conduct;  to  carry  on  a  legal  process;  to  prose¬ 
cute  any  design;  to  have  a  course;  to  be  propagated;  to 
come  by  generation;  to  be  produced.  Proceed  ing,  imp. : 
N.  a  process  from  one  thing  to  another;  a  measure  or  step 
taken  in  business;  a  transaction.  Proceed  ed,  pp.  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  n.  plu.  -ingz,  course  of  dealing  with  others; 
legal  process.  Proced  ure,  n.  -ur  [F.]:  act  of  proceed¬ 
ing;  a  series  of  actions;  manner  of  proceeding;  manage¬ 
ment;  conduct.  Proceeds,  u.  plu.  pro'sedz,  the  sum  or 
amount  of  money  obtained  for  goods  or  property  sold:  rent, 
as  of  an  estate.— Syn.  of  ‘proceed’:  to  arise;  advance; 
emanate;  progress:  issue;  spring;  goon;  flow;  move;  pass; 
go  forward;  begin;  promote;  conduct;  act;  transact;  com¬ 
mence;  carry  on; — of  ‘proceeding,  n.’:  action:  measure; 
step;  process;  procedure;  procession;  transaction;  opera¬ 
tion;  advance;  course;  management. 

PROCELEUSMATIC, a.  pros' e-lus  mat ik  [Gr.  prok  eleus- 
mat  Ikbs,  capable  of  excitement— from  pro,  before;  keleus- 
ma.  a  cheering  cry — from  keleu’o,  I  exhort]:  cheering  or 
animating,  as  by  a  song  or  call;  applied  to  a  poetical  foot 
cVxi.-'isting  of  four  short  syllables— a  double  pyrrhic. 
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PROCELLARIAN,  n.  pros' el-la! ri-an  [L.  procella,  a 
storm]:  the  petrel:  one  of  a  genus  of  birds  living  chiefly  at 
sea — called  the  Proc'ella'ria,  -la'ri-a.  Procel'larid, 
n.  - la-rid,^  one  of  the  Procellaria. 

PROCES,  n.  pro'sa  [F.  proces,  a  suit  or  process]:  pro¬ 
cess.  Proces  verbal,  prom  ver'bdl  [F.  verbal]:  in  F. 
law,  a  written  report  of  an  official  act,  or  a  statement  of 
facts;  proceedings  of  an  assembly. 

PROCESS,  n.  pros'ses  or  pro' ses  [F.  pj'oces,  an  onward 
movement — from  L.  proces’sus,  an  advance,  process — 
from  pro,  forward;  cessus,  gone  or  moved  along;  cedo,  I 
go:  It.  processo ]:  advance;  gradual  progress;  course  01 
operations  or  proceedings;  series  of  changes  in  growth, 
decay,  etc.;  continual  passage,  as  of  time;  in  law,  the 
whole  course  of  proceedings  in  a  cause  (see  below):  in 
anat.,  a  projecting  part  of  a  bone;  any  protuberance;  in 
bot.,  any  prominence,  projecting  part,  or  small  lobe;  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  inner  peristome  of  mosses.  Pro- 
cess-work,  or  Process  printing,  or  Photo-process 
printing  (see  Photo-process).  Procession,  n.  pi'd-sesh'- 
un  [F.— L.]:  a  train  of  persons  moving  with  ceremonious 
solemnity  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback  (see  Processions): 
the  act  of  issuing  or  proceeding  from;  an  issuing  forth. 
Proces  sional,  a.  -dl  [F.],  or  Proces' sionary,  a.  -un-er-i, 
marching  or  going  forward ;  relating  to  or  consisting  in  a 
procession.  Proces'sionally,  ad.  41,  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
cession.  Proces  sional,  n.  in  Rom.  Gath.  Ghh.,  service- 
book  containing  the  prayers,  hymns,  and  general  ceremo¬ 
nial  of  the  different  processions.  Many  ancient  books  of 
this  class  have  been  preserved.  The  processional  approved 
for  common  use  is  that  of  Rome,  of  which  many  editions 
have  been  published.  In  process,  in  the  condition  of  ad¬ 
vance  or  accomplishment;  begun  but  not  completed. 

PROC  ESS,  in  Law:  course  of  action  by  which  a  court 
calls  parties  before  it  and  gives  effect  to  its  decisions.  It 
is  in  general  the  entire  proceedings  in  an  action  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  Further  it  may  be  defined  as  a  col¬ 
lective  term  for  judicial  writs.  Process  was,  under  Eng¬ 
lish  law,  divided  into  original,  mesne,  and  final  process  or 
execution.  Mesne,  and  final  process  however,  are  the 
only  ones  known  to-day.— In  patent  law,  a  process  is  a 
means  or  method  employed  to  produce  a  certain  result  or 
effect,  either  by  chemical  action,  or  by  the  operation  or 
application  of  some  element  or  power  of  nature,  or  of  one 
substance  to  another,  irrespective  of  any  machine  or 
mechanical  device.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  a  process  is 
patentable. 

PROCES'SION  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST,  in  Theology: 
the  emanation  or  issuing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father— known  as  ‘Single  P.,’  or  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son— known  as  ‘Double  P.’  The  doctrine  of  P.  (Double 
P.)  as  set  forth  in  the  Roman  Church,  teaches  that  as  the 
Son  proceeds  (or  is  begotten)  from  the  Father,  so  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  (or  emanates)  from  the  Father  and  from  the 
Son,  but  as  from  one  principle.  The  question  of  the  essern 
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fcial  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father  was  not  dis 
tinetly  raised  in  the  early  controversies,  which  concerned 
chiefly  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Creed  of  Nicaea,  no 
allusion  is  made  to  the  subject;  and  in  the  Creed  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  simply  to  ‘  proceed  from 
the  Father.’  Nevertheless,  this  was  understood  in  the  Latin 
Church  to  mean  that  as  the  Son  proceeds  from  the  Father, 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  both  Father  and  Son;  and 
in  the  7th  and  8th  c.,  the  words  *  and  from  the  Son,’  for 
greater  distinctness,  came  to  be  added  to  the  creed  in 
several  churches — e.g.,  the  West.  In  the  controversy  with 
the  Latins,  Photius  (q.v.)  took  exception  to  this  addition, 
as  unauthorized,  and  made  the  addition  one  of  the  grounds 
for  his  charge  of  heresy  against  them,  which  was  resumed 
on  the  consummation  of  the  schism  under  Michael  Ceru- 
larius.  In  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  at 
Florence  (1487).  an  article  of  agreement  on  this  head  was 
adopted,  and  the  words  FUioqve  were  sung  twice  over  both 
in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  in  the  solemn  mass  which  celebrated 
the  union.  But  this  union  had  no  root  in  the  populai 
mind,  and  the  dispute  still  continues  as  of  old  to  divide  the 
churches.  (See  Filioque). 

PROCES  SIONS:  solemn  religious  rites  ;  observancesof 
very  great  antiquity.  With  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they 
were  chiefly  on  the  festivals  of  Diana,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and 
other  deities;  also  previous  to  the  games  in  the  Circus; 
and  in  spring,  when  the  fields  were  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  to  increase  their  fertility.  The  priests  used  to  head 
the  P.,  carrying  images  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  to  be 
propitiated,  and  started  either  from  certain  temples  or  from 
the  Capitol.  Among  the  Jews,  P.  around  the  altar  were 
(and  still  are  to  some  extent)  usual  on  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles;  and  from  them  the  Mohammedans  adopted  their 
mode  of  encompassing  the  sanctuary  seven  times  at  Mecca 
(q.v.).  P.  form  a  prominent  part  of  Buddhist  worship. 

The  practice  was  early  adopted  in  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Reformation  abolished  it;  and  even  in  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Church,  especially  in  mixed  countries,  P.  are  less 
frequent  or  popular  than  in  former  years.  They  are  in 
that  church  either  supplicatory  processions  or  cross  pro 
cessions,  and  are  either  directed  to  a  certain  distant  place— 
to  some  miraculous  image  or  object,  or  they  are  confined 
to  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  the  alleys  or  passageways  » 
within  and  around  churches.  Banners,  crosses,  and 
images  are  generally  carried  in  front;  the  clergy  follow; 
and  the  people  make  up  the  rear,  singing  hymns  or  recit¬ 
ing  prayers :  see  Processional.  In  some  Prot.  states, 
they  are  still  permitted,  under  certain  restrictions.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  whatever  their  general  intrinsic  value, 
they  offer  in  many  instances  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
picturesque  features  of  the  Roman  faith;  and  that  they 
answer  a  certain  instinctive  want  in.  the  multitude.  For 
extensive  pilgrimages,  as  such,  their  history  and  rites,  see 
Pilgrim:  Mecca:  Festivals:  etc. 
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PROCHEIN,  n.  pro'shen  [F.  prochain ;  It.  prossimano 
—from  L.  proximus,  the  nearest,  next]:  next;  nearest;  in 
the  law  phrase ,  Pro  chein  a  mi,  a'mi  [F.  ami,  friend]: 
old  Norman  French  for  next  friend,  still  used  in  English 
law,  to  denote  the  person  in  whose  name  an  infant  sues  in  a 
court  of  law,  or  a  married  woman  in  a  court  of  equity. 
The  chief  object  is  to  have  a  person  responsible  for  costs: 
see  Next  (Next  Friend). 

PROCHRONISM,  n.  pi’d' kron-tzm  [Gr.  pro,  before; 
chronos,  time]:  the  dating  an  event  before  the  time  it 
happened. 

PROCIDA,  pro'che-dd:  islet  of  Italy,  8  m.  long,  1  m. 
broad,  between  the  island  of  Ischia  and  the  shores  of 
Naples,  separated  from  both  by  sea-ways  about  a  mile  in 
width.  On  its  shores  is  the  city  of  P.  with  a  commodious 
harbor,  a  fine  regal  palace,  and  a  horrible  state  prison, 
recently  rendered  famous  by  Carlo  Poerio  (q.v.),  who  was 
confined  there  in  chains.  Pop.  of  P.  (1881),  10,891. 

PROCIDENCE,  n.  pros' i-dens  [L.  prociden' tia,  a  falling 
down  or  forward — from  pro ,  forward;  cadere,  to  fall]:  in 
surg.,  the  falling  down  of  some  organ  or  part,  as  the  anus, 
uterus,  etc.  Prociduous,  a.  pro-sld u- its  [L.  prociduus, 
falling  forward]:  that  falls  from  its  place. 

PROCINCT,  n.  pro-singkt'  [L.  procinctus,  prepared, 
equipped — from  pro,  before;  cingo ,  I  gird]:  in  OE.,  com¬ 
plete  preparation:  Adj.  ready.  In  procinct,  for  L.  in 
procinctu,  in  a  state  of  readiness. 

PROCLAIM,  v.  pi'd-kldm’  [F.  proclamer ;  L.  proclam  are, 
to  vociferate,  to  proclaim— from  pro,  forth;  clamo.  I  cry 
out  or  call :  It.  proclamare ]  :  to  utter  openly;  to  announce 
or  publish;  to  outlaw  by  public  denunciation;  to  make 
public;  to  publish  officially.  Proclaim'ing,  imp.  Pro¬ 
claimed',  pp.  -kldmd .  Proclaim  er,  n.  -er,  one  who  pro¬ 
claims.  Proclamation,  n.  prok'ldmd'shun  [F.— L.]:  a 
public  notice  given  by  a  sovereign  or  supreme  authority  of 
a  state  to  the  people;  official  notice  given  to  the  public; 
a  decree;  an  edict.  The  power  of  issuing  proclamations  is 
part  of  the  prerogative  of  royalty  in  lands  where  royalty  is 
considered  the  fountain  of  justice;  and  it  pertains  indis¬ 
pensably  to  a  republican  govt,  considered  as  representing 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  whole  people.  Proclamations 
consist  sometimes  of  an  authoritative  announcement  of 
some  matter  of  state,  or  act  of  the  executive  govt,  affecting 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  subjects.  The  demise  of  the 
crown,  and  accession  of  a  new  sovereign,  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  issue  of  new  coin,  are  occasions  on  which  a  P. 
is  issued.  A  proclamation  may  be  issued  to  declare  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  executive  to  exercise  some  prerogative  or 
enforce  some  law  which  has  long  been  dormant ;  or  it  may 
set  forth  a  governmental  purpose  or  plan,  or  call  for  action 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  an  emergency,  e.g.,  in  war 
t>r  rebellion.  But  the  most  usual  class  of  proclamations  are 
admonitory  notices  for  the  prevention  of  offenses,  con¬ 
sisting  of  formal  declarations  of  existing  laws  and  penal¬ 
ties.  and  of  intention  to  enforce  them.  A  P.  is  binding 
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only  when  it  does  not  contradict  existing  laws,  or  tend  to 
establish  new  laws,  but  only  enforces  those  already  in 
being,  in  such  manner  as  the  executive  judges  necessary. 
In  England,  in  later  times,  it  was  maintained  by  the 
crown  lawyers  that  the  king  might  suspend  or  dispense 
with  an  existing  law  by  proclamation;  but  this  power 
was  by  act  1  Will  and  Mary  c.  2  declared  not  to  exist. — 
Syn.  of  ‘proclaim':  to  announce;  publish;  promulgate; 
declare;  herald;  outlaw. 

PROCLITIC,  a.  prd-Tclit'iTc  [Gr.  proMind,  I  lean  for¬ 
ward;  pro,  forward;  Mind,  I  bend,  I  lean]:  in  gram.,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  monosyllabic  word  which  leans  upon,  or  is  so 
closely  attached  to,  a  following  word,  as  to  have  no  inde¬ 
pendent  existence,  and  therefore  no  accent;  atonic. 

PROCLIYOUS,  a.  pro-Mi'vus  [L.  procllvus,  inclining, 
sloping — from  pro,  forward;  •  clivus,  a  slope]:  inclining 
forward  or  toward;  descending;  tending  by  nature.  Pro¬ 
clivity,  n.  pro-MWVti,  proneness;  tendency;  an  inclina¬ 
tion  or  disposition. 

PRO'CLUS:  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school: 
b.  Constantinople  412;  d.  Athens  485.  He  is  usually 
called  the  Lycian,  because  his  parents  came  from  Xan- 
thus  in  Lycia.  He  received  his  first  education  at  Alex¬ 
andria  from  the  famous  Peripatetic  Olympiodorus  the 
elder,  and  completed  it  at  Athens  under  Syrianus,  who 
ultimately  appointed  him  his  successor,  and  under  As- 
clepigenia,  who  had  learned  from  her  father  Plutarchus 
the  doctrines  of  the  Orphic  and  Chaldaic  mysteries  and 
the  united  theurgic  sciences.  As  a  teacher  at  Athens  he 
was  very  successful  and  not  only  endeavored  to  unite  into 
a  single  whole  all  the  philosophical  schemes  handed  down 
from  former  ages,  but  made  it  his  aim  to  embrace  all 
religions  by  becoming  filled  with  their  spirit.  Following 
out  this  maxim  he  composed  hymns  in  honor  of  the  pagan 
deities,  defended  and  interpreted  popular  myths,  and 
even  conformed  to  the  rites  connected  with  their  worship, 
and  considered  himself  as  under  their  protection.  It 
was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  adherence  to  the 
ancient  religion  of  Greece,  in  opposition  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Christian  emperors,  that  Proclus  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  Athens.  He  traveled  for  a  year  in 
Asia  to  study  the  various  religions  of  its  inhabitants. 
All  of  them  he  held  in  reverence.  On  his  return  to 
Athens,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  he  reopened 
his  school,  but  now  performed  his  religious  services  m 
secret  By  his  pure  morals  and  religious  views  he  gave 
his  scholars  the  idea  that  he  had  intimate  intercourse 
with  gods  and  demons,  and  could  work  miracles.  He 
claims  to  resemble  Plato  in  supporting  his  doctrines  by 
an  unbroken  chain  of  reasoning,  a  method  that  had  mien 
altogether  neglected  by  the  previous  Neo-Platonists.  But 
these  pretensions  are  not  borne  out  by  his  works.  A  life 
of  Proclus  was  written  by  Marinus,  one  of  his  scholars, 
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and  his  successor  in  the  school  at  Athens.  His  extant 
•works  include  a  Sketch  of  Astronomy,  in  which  he  gave 
a  short  view  of  the  systems  of  Hipparchus,  Aristarchus, 
and  Ptolemy;  The  Theology  of  Plato ;  Principles  of  The¬ 
ology;  Principles  of  Philosophy ;  Commentary  on  the 
Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod;  Life  of  Homer;  etc.  There 
is  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  by  Victor  Cousin 
(1820-7).  Consult:  Kirchner,  De  Procli  Neoplatonici 
Metaphysica  (1846). 

PEOCCELOUS,  a.  pro-se'lus,  or  Procce'LIAN,  a.  - li-an 
[Gr.  pro,  before;  koilos,  hollow]:  applied  to  those  verte¬ 
brae  which  have  a  cup  or  cavity  at  the  fore  part  and  a 
ball  at  the  back. 

PEO  CONFESSO,  phrase,  pro  kon-fes'o  [L.  for  a  thing 
confessed] :  held  or  taken  as  confessed  or  admitted. 

PBOCON'SUL  and  PEOPE^'TOE:  functionary  of 
the  ancient  Eoman  empire,  to  whom  the  administration 
of  the  provinces  was  entrusted;  proconsul  or  propraetor 
being  one  whose  term  of  office  had  expired  as  praetor  or 
consul.  The  first  consul  who  received  the  title  of  pro¬ 
consul,  was  Q.  Publilius  Philo  in  327  B.c.  This  was  done 
in  order  that  he  might  conclude  a  campaign  successfully 
begun  in  southern  Italy.  It  was  afterward  provided  by 
a  law  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  that,  at  the  consular 
and  praetorial  elections  the  senate  should  distribute  the 
provinces  into  two  consular  and  six  praetorial  provinces, 
for  which  the  consuls  and  praeators  should  cast  lots  or 
divide  among  themselves  by  agreement,  a  few  days  after 
their  entrance  upon  their  term  of  office,  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  which  they  took  the  provinces  allotted  them.  But 
in  55  B.c.  it  was  provided  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  that 
no  consul  or  praetor  should  enter  on  the  government  of 
a  province  till  five  years  after  his  surrender  of  office. 
As  the  number  of  provinces  increased,  proconsuls  were 
appointed  who  had  not  previously  held  the  office  of  con¬ 
sul.  The  duties  of  proconsuls  or  propraetors  were  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  supervision  of  provincial 
affairs,  and  the  command  of  the  troops.  They  were  as¬ 
sisted  in  their  duties  by  quaestors  and  legates.  Within 
thirty  days  after  his  return  to  Eome  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernor  was  bound  to  make  a  report  of  his  government. 
The  Lex  Julia  in  61  B.c.  further  required  that  a  copy  of 
his  report  ( rationes )  should  be  deposited  in  the  two  chief 
cities  of  his  province.  He  was  liable  to  impeachment  for 
extortion,  peculation  or  embezzlement  of  the  public 
money  or  for  abuses  in  regard  to  the  army.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  precautions  the  provinces  were  subjected 
to  various  oppressions  and  exactions.  From  the  time 
of  Augustus  the  government  of  some  provinces  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  proconculs  and  propraetors,  and 
entrusted  to  legates  called  procurators,  or  stewards  of 
the  imperial  household,  who  governed  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  emperor.  See  Province. 


PROCOP. 

PROCOP,  prd'kop,  Andrew;  known  as  P.  the  Elder,  or 
the  Holy  or  the  Shaven  (in  allusion  to  his  having  received 
the  tonsure  in  early  life):  Hussite  leader:  about  1380-1434, 
May  30;  b.  in  Bohemia,  of  a  noble  family  of  Prague. 
After  travelling  for  some  years  through  France  and  Spain, 
he  returned  to  Bohemia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  religious 
wars,  in  which  Ziska  (q.v.)  was  prominent,  and  at  once 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  Hussites.  His  military 
genius  soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  commander;  and 
on  the  death  of  Ziska  1424,  P.  was  elected  by  the  Tabor- 
ites,  an  important  section  of  the  Hussites,  as  their  leader; 
aud  till  1427  his  history  presents  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  daring  attacks  upon  the  Austrians.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  another  body  of  Taborites,  who  called  themselves 
Orphans,  had  overrun  Lausitz,  and  burned  Lauban,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  man,  subsequently  known  as  Procop 
the  Less  or  Younger,  who  1427,  in  concert  with  the  more 
distinguished  P.,  attacked  Silesia,  and  took  part  in  those 
internal  feuds  of  the  Hussite  factions  by  which  Bohemia 
was  almost  ruined.  Only  the  threatened  approach  of  three 
German  armies  levied  by  the  neighboring  states  to  carry 
on  an  exterminating  crusade  against  the  heretics,  was  able 
to  restore  unanimity  to  the  divided  Hussites,  who  under 
the  leadership  of  the  two  Procops,  offered  a  desperate  and 
successful  resistance  to  the  larger  numbers  of  the  Germans, 
subsequently  pursuing  their  enemies  with  fire  and  sword 
through  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary,  as  far  as  Presburg. 
In  1429  P.  made  inroads  into  the  German  states  as  far  as 
Magdeburg,  and  returned  to  Bohemia  laden  with  spoil, 
and  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of  captive  nobles  and 
knights;  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  head  of  50,000 
men-at-arms,  and  25,000  horsemen,  he  again  broke  into 
Misnia,  Franconia,  and  Bavaria,  and  after  having  burned 
100  castles  and  towns,  and  destroyed  1,400  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  carried  off  vast  treasure,  turned  his  arms 
against  Moravia  and  Silesia.  Emperor  Sigismund  at  this 
crisis  offered  to  treat  with  him;  but  the  imperial  demand, 
that  the  Hussites  should  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  coun¬ 
cil,  afforded  P.  a  pretext  for  breaking  off  all  negotiations 
with  the  imperial  court.  A  second  German  crusading  army 
advanced  1431,  but  was  thoroughly  defeated  at  Riesen- 
burg.  These  successes,  followed  by  others  of  nearly  equal 
importance  in  Silesia,  Hungary,  and  Saxony,  where  the 
princes  had  to  purchase  peace  at  the  hands  of  the  two  Pro¬ 
cops,  on  humiliating  terms,  induced  the  council  of  Basel  to 
propose  a  meeting  between  the  Hussite  leaders  and  ten 
learned  Rom.  Oath,  doctors.  The  meeting  lasted  50  days, 
but  produced  no  good  result,  and  P.  returned  to  Bohemia, 
where,  combining  his  forces  with  those  of  Procop  the 
Lesser,  he  laid  siege  to  Pilsen.  The  council,  on  this,  passed 
an  act  known  as  the  Basel  Compact,  by  which  the  Hussites 
were  allowed  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and 
the  Bohemians  were  designated  by  the  title  of  the  ‘First 
Sons  of  the  Catholic  Church.’  The  Taborites  and  Orphans, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  two  Procops,  refused,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pope;  hence  dissen- 
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sions  arose  between  them  and  the  more  moderate  Hussites. 
After  many  minor  encounters  between  these  factions  a  de- 
cisive  battle  was  fought  near  Lipau,  1434,  in  which  P.  was 
induced,  by  a  feint  of  the  enemy,  to  leave  his  intrench- 
ments.  His  followers  at  first  fought  desperately  against 
the  troops  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  commanded  by  Mein 
hard  of  Neuhaus;  but  at  length,  under  a  sudden  panic, 
they  gave  wajr,  and  took  to  flight.  P.  after  vainly  striving 
to  reform  their  broken  lines,  threw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  killed. — Procop  the  Lesser, 
following  in  his  steps  was  also  slain,  and  with  these  two 
great  Hussite  leaders  the  cause  of  the  Taborites  perished. 

PROCOPIUS,  pro-kb'pl-us:  most  eminent  Byzantine 
historian;  b.  at  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  prob.  between  485 and 
495;  died  some  time  after  559,  it  is  supposed  about  565.  He 
went  to  Constantinople  when  still  a  young  man,  and  ac¬ 
quired  there  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  prof,  of  rhetoric,  that 
Belisarius,  527,  appointed  him  his  private  sec.  P.  accom¬ 
panied  the  great  warrior  in  all  his  important  campaigns  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy,  and  appears  to  have  shown  remark¬ 
able  p  :  ctical  as  well  as  literary  talent,  for  we  find  him  at 
the  head  both  of  the  commissariat  department  and  of  the 
Byzantine  navy.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  shortly 
before  542,  was  highly  honored  by  Justinian,  andappointed 
prefect  of  the  metropolis  562.  P.’s  principal  works  are 
Historic,  8  books  (two  on  the  Persian  war  408-553; 
two  on  the  war  with  the  Vandals  395-545;  four  on  the 
Gothic  war,  to  553);  Ktismata,  or  six  books  on  the  build¬ 
ings  executed  or  restored  by  Justinian;  and  Anekdota,  or 
Historia  Arcana  (of  doubtful  genuineness),  a  sort  of 
chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  court  of  Justinian,  in  which 
the  emperor,  his  wife  Theodora,  Belisarius,  his  wife 
Antonina,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  are  depicted 
in  darkest  colors.  The  most  valuable  of  these  productions 
is  the  first,  in  which  P.  writes  with  the  clearness,  weight, 
and  fulness  of  knowledge  that  might  be  expected  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  much  of  what  he  narrates,  who  had  occuoied  a 
position  that  fitted  him  to  understand  thoroughly  what  he 
had  seen.  He  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  His  style  is  pure,  vigorous,  and  flexible.  The 
best  ed.  of  his  complete  wrnrks  is  by  Dindorf  (3  vols.  Bonn, 
1833-38). 

PROCRASTINATE,  v.  pro-krds' ti-nat  [L.  procrasti » 
ndtus.  procrastinated — from  pro ,  for,  and  crastinus,  of  to¬ 
morrow — from  eras,  to-morrow:  It.  procrastinare:  F.  pro- 
crastiner ]:  to  put  off  till  to-morrow,  or  to  a  future  time;  to 
defer;  to  delay.  Procrastinating,  imp.  Procras¬ 
tinated,  pp.  Procras  tinator,  n.  - na-ter ,  one  who 
procrastinates.  Procrastina  tion,  n.  -na'shun,  a  putting 
off  till  to-morrow,  or  to  a  future  time;  delay.— Syn. 
of  ‘  procrastinate5:  to  defer;  delay;  put  off;  postpone; 
adjourn;  defer;  retard;  prolong;  protract. 


PROCREATE— PROCTER. 

PROCREATE,  v.  pi'd'kre-at  [L.  procredtus,  generated, 
begotten — from  pro ,  for:  creo,  I  make,  I  beget:  It.  pro- 
creare:  F.  procreer]:  to  generate  and  produce;  to  beget;  to 
propagate.  Pro  creating,  imp.  Pro  created,  pp.  Pro- 
crea'tor,  n.  -ter,  one  who  procreates.  Pro  crea  tion,  n. 
-a' shun  [F. — L.]:  the  act  of  begetting;  generation  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  young.  Pro'creant,  a.  -ant,  generating;  pro¬ 
ductive.  Pro  creative,  a,  -d-tiv,  having  power  or  ten¬ 
dency  to  beget;  productive.  Pro  creativeness,  n.  -nes, 
the  power  of  generating. 

PROCRUSTES,  n.  pro-krus'tez  [Gr.  ‘  the  stretcher  ’] : 
surname  in  anc.  myth  of  a  celebrated  robber  of  Attica, 
named  Damastes,  or  Polypemon.  According  to  the  legend, 
he  was  wont  to  place  all  persons  who  fell  into  his  hands 
upon  a  bed  which  was  made  either  too  long  or  too  short 
for  them,  and  where  he  fitted  them  to  its  length  by  stretch¬ 
ing  their  bodies,  or  by  cutting  them  shorter,  mutilating  and 
racking  their  limbs  till  they  died.  This  he  continued  to 
do  until  Theseus  overpowered  him,  and  made  him  suffer 
the  tortures  that  he  had  inflicted  on  others.  The  story  has 
given  rise  to  figurative  expressions;  e.g.,  an  author  sub¬ 
jected  by  a  critic  to  a  cruel  or  unfair  mode  of  criticism  is 
said  to  be  stretched  on  ‘the  bed  of  Procrustes.’  Pro- 
crus'tean,  a.  -te-an,  pert,  to  P.,  or  his  mode  of  torture. 

PROCTER,  prok'ter,  Adelaide  Anne:  English  poet¬ 
ess:  1825,  Oct.  80 — 1864,  Feb.  2;  b.  London;  eldest 
daughter  of  Bryan  Waller  P.  (Barry  Cornwall),  the  poet. 
Her  first  verses  were  contributed  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine, 
Good  Words  and  All  the  Year  Around,  under  the  signature 
Mary  Berwick,  and  her  poems  attracted  the  notice  of 
Charles  Dickens  before  he  knew  that  they  were  by  a 
daughter  of  his  friend.  He  afterward  wrote  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  them,  when  the  two  series  of  Legends  and 
Lyrics,  1858-60,  were  collected  in  one  vol.  (1866),  She 
published  Chaplet  of  Verses  (1862),  and  contributed  to  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  Victoria  Begia.  She  died,  a  Rom. 
Catli.,  in  London. 

PROCTER,  Bryan  Waller;  better  known  as  Barry 
Cornwall:  1787,  Nov.  21—1874,  Oct.  4:  English  poet. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow;  studied  law,  was  called  to 
the  bar  1831,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Lunacy,  but  resigned  1860.  His  Dramatic 
Scenes,  and  Other  Poems  were  published  1819,  and  he  sub¬ 
sequently  produced  several  volumes,  both  of  verse  and 
prose,  the  most  important  being  Mirandola,  a  Tragedy , 
produced  with  great  success  at  Covent  Garden.  As  a  poet, 
P.  belongs  to  the  school  of  Keats  and  Hunt;  and  through 
all  his  works  the  influence  of  the  old  English  dramatists  is 
traceable.  It  is  not  however,  on  his  Dramatic  Scenes  or  his 
tragedies,  but  on  his  English  Songs  and  Lyrics,  that  P.’s 
reputation  rests.  He  may  fairly  be  considered  the  best  of 
modern  English  song-writers.  Bryan  Waller  P.,  an  Auto¬ 
biographical  Fragment,  with  Biographical  Notes,  appeared 
1877. — Adelaide  Anne  P.  (q.v.),  a  poetess,  was  his 
laughter. 


PROCTOR. 

PROCTOR,  n.  prok'ter  [a  contr.  of  Eng.  procurator — 
from  L.  pro,  for;  ciiro,  I  take  care  of  (see  Procure)]: 
one  who  manages  another’s  affairs;  a  duly  qualified  per¬ 
son  who  acts  for  another  in  eccles.  or  civil  courts,  such 
as  admiralty  courts,  etc.,  in  England — in  which  it  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Attorney  (q.v.)  or  Solicitor  (q.v.)  in  the  other 
.  courts;  a  member  of  the  English  convocation.  Proctors 
are  also  officers  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England  (two  in  number  in  each),  whose  duties 
are  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  univ.,  to  repress  disor¬ 
ders  among  the  students,  and  inflict  summary  academ¬ 
ical  punishment:  they  have  command  of  the  academical 
constabulary  force,  and  have  also  extensive  police  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  town.  The  proctors  must  be  masters  of 
arts,  and  are  chosen  by  the  several  colleges  according  to 
a  certain  rotation:  they  nominate  two  pro-proctors  to  be 
their  deputies  and  assistants.  The  summary  authority  of 
the  proctors  extends  both  to  undergraduates  and  bach¬ 
elors  of  arts:  they  have  also  a  legislative  authority  as 
assistants  to  the  heads  of  houses,  and  vote  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  professors  and  other  officers.  Procto'- 
rial,  a.  -to'ri-al,  relating  to  a  proctor.  Proc'torship,  n. 
- ter-ship ,  the  office  or  dignity  of  the  proctor  of  a  univer¬ 
sity. 

PROCTOR,  prok'ter,  Edna  Dean:  poetess:  b.  1838,  at 
Henniker,  N.  H.  She  was  educated  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  has  resided  most  of  her  life  with  her  kinsman  Charles 
Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whose  library  is  noted  for  ex¬ 
tent  and  richness.  Her  beauty  of  person  and  character 
have  made  her  a  social  favorite,  and  her  poems  have  had 
a  wide  circulation;  and  from  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and 
others,  some  of  them  have  received  high  praise;  e.g., 
‘0  Loved  and  Lost/  ‘Russia/  and  ‘By  the  Shenandoah.’ 
During  the  civil  war,  she  wrote  the  popular  lyrics,  ‘The 
Stars  and  Stripes/  ‘Who’s  Ready?’  etc.  Besides  editing 
extracts  from  the  sermons  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  she 
has  published  Poems  (1866);  a  book  of  travels — A  Rus¬ 
sian  Journey  (1872);  Songs  of  America  (1906);  etc. 

PROCTOR,  Redfield:  lawyer:  b.  Proctorville,  Vt., 
1831,  June  1;  d.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1908,  Mar.  4.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1851,  and  at  the  Albany 
Law  School  1859,  and  began  practicing  in  Boston.  In 
1861  he  volunteered  for  the  army;  became  quartermaster 
of  the  3d,  major  of  the  5th,  and  colonel  of  the  15th 
Vermont  regiments;  and  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health 
after  the  Gettysburg  battles.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
receiver  of  a  marble  company,  which  he  saved  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  made  the  basis  of  one  of  the  largest  marble 
concerns  in  the  country.  He  was  elected  republican 
state  senator  1874,  lieutenant-governor  1876,  and  gov¬ 
ernor  1878;  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  nom¬ 
inated  Benjamin  Harrison  for  president  1888;  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war  1889,  and  U.  S.  senator  1891, 
Nov.  3. 


PROCTOR— PROCURATION . 

PROCTOR,  Richaiid  Antiiony:  astronomer:  1837 
March  23—1888,  Sep.  12;  b.  Chelsea,  Eng.  He  was  ed- 
ucated  at  King’s  Coll.,  London,  and  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  graduated  at  the  latter  uuiv.  1860  with  high 
mathematical  honors.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Soc.  1866,  and  ed.  of  its  Proceedings  1872. 
Having  analyzed  results  obtained  by  the  Herschels,  Struve, 
and  other  astronomers,  and  made  a  series  of  original  re¬ 
searches,  including  the  construction  of  a  chart  of  324,000 
stars,  P.  conceived  a  new  theory  of  the  structure  of  the 
stellar  universe.  He  investigated  the  conditions  of  the 
transits  of  Venus  of  1874  and  82.  He  maintained,  on 
theoretic  grounds,  1869,  the  theory  of  the  solar  corona 
that  has  since  been  demonstrated  by  observation;  also  the 
theory  of  the  inner  complex  solar  atmosphere  afterward 
established  by  Prof.  Young,  of  Princeton.  P.  for  many 
years  travelled  in  the  United  States,  and  in  England,  de¬ 
livering  lectures  on  astronomy  to  popular  audiences;  and 
some  years  before  his  death  he  had  fixed  his  home  in  the 
United  States.  He  founded  a  weekly  scientific  journal  in 
London  about  1880,  still  continued  as  a  monthly.  He  left 
almost  complete  in  MS.  the  great  work  of  his  life,  Old  and 
New  Astronomy:  it  has  been  appearing  in  monthly  parts, 
and  the  12th  and  last  part  was  announced  early  in  1891  as 
ready  for  publication.  At  the  same  time  announcement 
was  made  of  a  purpose  entertained  by  California  friends 
of  P.  to  erect  as  his  monument  a  ‘  Proctor  Memorial  Observ-  ■ 
atory’  at  San  Diego.  P.  was  a  man  of  vast  learning  in 
many  departments  of  knowledge,  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and  a  masterful  expositor  of  science.  His  writings  on  in¬ 
numerable  subjects  constitute  a  considerable  library. 

PROCUMBENT,  a.  pro-kiim'bent  [L.  pi'ocum'bens  or 
procumben  tern,  leaning  forward;  procumbere,  to  lean  for¬ 
ward — from  pro,  forward;  cubo,  I  lie]:  lying  down,  or  on 
the  face;  prostrate;  in  bot.,  lying  upon,  or  trailing  along 
the  ground;  trailing. 

PROCURATION,  n.  prbk'u-ra'shun  [P.  procuration ; 
L.  procurdtio,  superintendence— from  prt'ocurare ,  to  attend 
to]:  the  management  of  another’s  affairs;  the  written  instr. 
by  which  a  person  is  empowered  to  act  for  another;  the 
money  paid  to  a  bishop  or  archdeacon  on  account  of  visita¬ 
tions.  Procuracy,  n.  prbk'u-ra-si,  the  act  or  office  of  a 
procurator;  a  proxy.  Procurator,  n.  -ter,  a  manager  of 
another’s  affairs;  a  proctor.  Proc'ura'torsiiip,  n.  the 
office  of  a  procurator.  Proc'urato'rial,  a.  -to’ri-dl,  per¬ 
taining  to  or  done  by  a  procurator.  Proc'ura'tory,  a. 
-rd'ter  i,  tending  to  procuration.  Procurator-fiscal, 
the  title  of  an  important  official  legal  practitioner  in  Scot¬ 
land,  who  prosecutes  offenders  in  the  inferior  courts,  dis¬ 
charges  the  functions  of  a  coroner  under  other  systems,  and 
usually  makes  the  preliminary  inquiries  into  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction — an  inferior 
officer  to  the  lord  advocate,  the  public  prosecutor-in- 
chief. 


PROCUKE - PROD  U  CE. 

PROCURE,  v.  pro-kUr •  [F.  procurer — from  L.  procu- 
rare ,  to  attend  to  or  look  after — from  pro,  for;  euro,  I  take 
care  of:  It.  procurare\.  to  get;  to  gain;  to  acquire;  to 
cause;  to  bring  about;  to  bring  on;  to  draw  to;  to  attract; 
to  pimp.  Procuring,  imp.  Procured',  pp.  -kurd'. 
Procur'er,  n.  - kur'er ,  one  who  procures;  a  man  who,  and 
Procur  ess,  -es,  a  woman  who  procures  gratification  for 
the  lewdness  of  another.  Procurable,  a.  pro-kur'  d-bl, 
that  may  be  obtained.  Procure  ment,  n.  -kur' merit,  the 
act  of  procuring  or  obtaining.— Syn.  of  ‘procure’:  to 
acquire;  obtain;  gain;  win;  earn;  attain;  get;  bring  about; 
effect;  cause;  bring;  attract. 

PROCYON,  n.  pros' i-dn  [L.  prod  yon — from  Gr.  pro- 
kiion,  a  constellation — from  pro,  before;  kuon,  a  dog] 
a  bright  star  in  the  constellation  Ganis  Minor,  so  called 
from  its  rising  before  the  dog-star  Sirius.  Procyonid^e; 
see  Coati:  Raccoon. 

PROD,  n.  prod,  or  Prog,  n.  prog  [Dan.  braad ;  Ir.  and 
Gael,  brod]:  a  goad  for  oxen. 

PRODICIAN,  n.  pro-dish’ i-an;  in  chh.  hist.,  one  of  a 
body  of  Antinomi  Gnostics,  who  took  their  name  from 
Prodicus,  heretic  of  the  2nd  c.,  the  founder  of  the 
Adamites  (q.v.). 

PRODIGAL,  a.  prod'i-gdl  [L.  prodigus,  prodigal,  lavish 
— from  pro,  forth;  agere ,  to  drive:  It.  prodigo:  F.  pro- 
digue ] :  given  to  reckless  or  unnecessary  expenditure,  as  of 
money,  strength,  etc. ;  lavish;  profuse^  liberal;  not  frugal: 
N.  one  who  is  profuse  and  lavish;  a  waster;  a  spendthrift. 
Prod'igally,  ad.  -li.  Prod'igal'ity,  n.  -gdli-ti,  exces¬ 
sive  or  profuse  expenditure,  particularly  in  money;  waste. 
— Syn.  of  ‘prodigal’:  extravagant;  lavish;  profuse^  free; 
wasteful;  uneconomical. 

PRODIGIOUS,  a.  prd-dij'iis  [L.  prodigibsus ,  marvellous, 
prodigious — from  prodigium,  a  monster,  a  prodigy:  It. 
prodigio;  F.  prodige,  a  prodigy]:  very  great;  enormous; 
adapted  to  excite  wonder;  extraordinary;  amazing;  mon¬ 
strous.  Prodigiously,  ad.  -li.  Prodi'giousness,  n. 
-nes,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  prodigious,  or  of  enor¬ 
mous  size.  Prodigy,  n.  prod'i-ji,  anything  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  nature;  a  thing  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite 
wonder  and  astonishment;  anything  astonishing  for  good 
or  bad;  a  token  or  omen  drawn  from  any  extraordinary 
event  or  appearance;  a  portent  (see  Omen). — Syn.  of  ‘pro¬ 
digious’:  huge;  monstrous;  enormous;  marvellous;  por¬ 
tentous;  amazing;  astonishing;  wonderful;  extraordinary; 
vast; — of  ‘prodigy’:  miracle;  monster;  wonder;  portent; 
marvel. 

PRODITOR,  n.  prodi-ter  [L.  proditor,  a  betrayer; 
prodo,  I  betray— from  pro,  -  forth ;  do,  I  give]:  in  OE.,  a 
traitor.  Prod'itory,  a.  -ter-i,  treacherous. 

PRODUCE,  n.  prbd'us  [L.  produ'cere,  to  lead  or  bring 
forward,  to  extend;  produdtus ,  led.  or  brought  forward — 
from  pro ,  forward;  duco,  I  lead  or  bring;  ductus,  led  or 
brought:  It.  producere:  F.  produire] :  that  which  is  brought 
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forth  or  yielded;  amount;  profit:  Y.pro-dus',  to  bring  of 
offer  to  view;  to  bring  forward;  to  bring  into  existence  or 
into  view;  to  cause,  as  an  effect;  to  raise,  as  crops;  to 
yield;  in  geom. ,  to  extend,  as  a  line  or  surface.  Produ'- 
cing,  imp.  Produced',  pp.  -dust'.  Produ'cer,  n.  - ser , 
one  who  produces.  Produ  cible,  a.  -si'bl,  that  may  be 
brought  into  being;  that  may  be  brought  into  view.  Prod¬ 
uct,  n.  prbd'ukt,  that  which  is  produced  by  nature,  as 
fruits,  grain,  etc. ;  that  which  is  made  by  art  or  labor;  per¬ 
formance;  result;  in  arith.,  the  number  resulting  from  the 
multiplication  of  two  or  more  numbers.  Producta,  n. 
prdduk'td,  in  geol.,  a  genus  of  fossil  mollusks,  so  called 
from  one  valve  of  the  shell  being  prolonged  beyond  the 
other.  Produc  tile,  a.  -til,  that  may  be  extended  in 
length.  Produc'tion,  n.  -shun  [F. — L.]:  the  act  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  bringing  forth,  etc.;  that  which  is  produced  or 
made;  fruit;  work;  composition;  in  political  economy ,  the 
processes  by  which  the  labor  of  man,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  is  made  available  for  the  development  of  utilities 
from  the  materials  and  forces  supplied  by  nature.  Produc¬ 
tive,  a.  -tiv,  that  has  the  power  or  quality  of  producing; 
fertile;  fruitful;  causing  to  exist.  Productive  and  Un¬ 
productive  labor  (see  Labor).  Produc  tively,  ad. 
-II.  Productiveness,  n.  - nes ,  the  quality  of  being  pro¬ 
ductive.  Production  of  documents,  frequent  requisite 
in  legal  process,  usually  in  accordance  with  a  general  rule 
that  whenever  a  right  is  founded  on  a  document,  that  docu¬ 
ment  must  be  produced  or  shown  to  the  court  which  has  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  right. — Syn.  of  ‘produce,  v.’: 
to  bear;  bring  forth;  cause;  form;  effect;  generate;  beget; 
extend;  lengthen;  afford;  create;  yield;  occasion;  make; 
constitute;  exhibit;  propagate;  furnish;  manufacture;  pro¬ 
long; — of  ‘product  production;  yield;  result;  effect;  fruit; 
number;  sum;  work;  performance;  produce;  composition. 

PROEM,  n.  proem  [F.  proeme;  L.  proce' mium;  Gr. 
prooi'mwn,  an  introduction — from  Gr.  pro,  before;  oimos, 
a  way  or  course] :  a  preface  or  introduction.  Proemial, 
a .pro-emi-dl,  introductory;  prefatory. 

PROEMBRYO,  n.  prb-em’bri-b  [Gr.  pro,  before,  and 
Eng.  embryo\.  in  bot.,  a  name  given  to  the  first  part  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  spore  in  germinating,  from  which  the  future 
plant  is  afterward  budded. 

PROEMPTOSIS,  n.  pro’ emp-tb' sis  [Gr.  pi'oempip'tein,  to 
fall  in  before— from  pro,  before;  empip'tb,  I  fall  in;  piptb, 
I  fall;  ptosis,  a  fall]:  a  happening  before,  applied  to  the 
lunar  equation  or  addition  of  a  day  to  the  calendar  every 
330  years,  and  another  every  2,400  years,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  new  moon  being  reckoned  as  happening  a  day  too  soon; 
the  opposite  of  metemptosis. 

PROFACE,  n.  pro  fas  [It.  buonpro  mfaccia ,  much  good 
may  it  do  to  you:  also  referred  to  OF.  prou-fasse,  to  make 
profit]:  in  OE.,fx  term  expressive  of  welcome  and  good 
wishes  for  a  guest  during  a  meal  or  after  it;  much  good 
may  it  do  yom 
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PROFANE,  a.  pro-fan'  [F.  profane— from  L.  profanus, 
unhallowed,  unconsecrated— from  pro,  before:  fanum,  a 
temple:  It.  profano,  profane:  lit.  ,  outside  the  temple,  and 
therefore  not  consecrated]:  irreverent  to  anything  sacred; 
tending  to  bring  religious  things  into  contempt;  impious; 
godless;  impure;  unholy;  secular;  allowed  for  common  use: 
V.  to  treat  anything  sacred  with  irreverence  or  contempt; 
to  put  to  a  wrong  use;  to  pollute;  to  defile;  to  debase. 
Profan  ing,  imp.  Profaned',  pp.  fund'.  Profan'er, 
n.  -er,  one  who  profanes.  Profanation,  n.  prof  d-na! shun 
[F. — L.]:  the  act  of  treating  sacred  things  with  irreverence 
or  disrespect;  desecration.  Profanely,  ad.  -li.  Pro- 
fane'ness,  n.  -nes,  or  Profanity,  n.  profan'i-ti,  irrever¬ 
ence  toward  sacred  things.  Profane  history  (see  under 
History). — Syn.  of  ‘profane,  a.’:  unconsecrated;  unholy; 
secular;  polluted;  irreverent;  blasphemous;  temporal; 
worldly;  unsanctified;  unhallowed;  irreligious,  wicked; 
impious;  ungodly. — See  Swearing,  Profane:  Blas¬ 
phemy. 

PROFERT,  n.  profert  [L.  he  brings  forth— from  pi'o, 
forth;  fero,  I  bring]:  in  law,  an  exhibition  of  a  record  or 
paper  in  open  court:  see  Oyer. 

PROFESS,  v.  pro  fes  [F.  professer — from  L.  professus, 
known,  manifest — from  pro,  forth;  faleor,  I  confess  or 
ownj:  to  own  or  acknowledge;  to  make  open  declaration 
of;  to  avow;  to  enter  publicly  into  any  state,  as  into  a 
religious  order;  to  declare  publicly  one’s  skill  or  qualifica¬ 
tions;  to  lay  claim  to;  in  OK,  to  exhibit  the  appearance 
of;  to  declare  friendship.  Professing,  imp.:  Adj.  mak¬ 
ing  or  maintaining  a  profession,  as,  a  professing  Christian. 
Professed',  pp.  fest:  Adj.  openly  declared  or  avowed. 
Profess  edly,  ad.  -ed-li,  by  public  declaration;  avowedly. 
Profess'or,  n.  fes'er ,  one  who  professes;  one  employed  to 
teach  any  science  or  branch  of  knowledge  in  a  university 
or  college  (see  below) :  one  visibly  and  outwardly  religious. 
Professorial,  a.  pro'fes-sb'ri-dl  [F. — L]:  pertaining  to  a 
professor.  Profes  sorship,  n.  -er-ship,  the  office  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  Profession,  n.  fesh'un  [F.— L.]:  open  declara¬ 
tion  of  belief,  or  one’s  sentiments;  public  avowal;  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  calling  engaged  in  for  subsistence,  not  being 
mechanical,  in  trade  or  in  agriculture,  and  the  like — op¬ 
posed  to  a  trade;  the  collective  body  of  persons  engaged  in 
a  particular  profession,  as  in  law  or  medicine;  in  R.  Gath. 
Chh .,  formal  entrance  into  a  religious  order.  Profes  ¬ 
sional,  a.  fesh'un-al,  pertaining  to  a  profession  or  calling; 
according  to  the  etiquette  or  rules  of  a  profession.  Pro- 
fes' sion ally,  ad.  -U.  Learned  professions,  lern'ed, 
are  divinity,  law,  and  medicine.— Syn.  of  ‘profession’- 
trade;  business;  occupation;  employment;  art;  declaration; 
avowal;  claim;  pretense;  calling;  vocation. 


PROFESSOR— PROFILE. 

PROFESS  OR:  officer  in  a  university  or  college,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  instruct  students,  or  read  lectures  on  particu¬ 
lar  branches  of  learning.  In  the  early  times  of  universi¬ 
ties,  the  degrees  conferred  on  students  were  licenses  to  act 
as  public  teachers;  and  the  terms  Master,  Doctor,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  were  nearly  identical  in  signification.  As,  however, 
the  body  of  graduates  ceased  in  the  course  of  time  to  have 
any  concern  in  public  teaching,  a  separate  class  of  recog¬ 
nized  teachers  sprang  up,  paid  sometimes  with  salaries,  in 
other  instances  by  fees:  these  ■were  called  professors;  and 
in  the  German  and  Scottish  universities  became  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  and  sole  recognized  functionaries  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  education.  The  German  and  Scottish  use  of  the 
term  professor  is  in  the  main  that  which  prevails  in 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  universities  in  which  collegiate  foundations  pre¬ 
vailed,  e.g.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  professors  became, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  secondaries  or  auxiliaries,  attend¬ 
ance  on  their  lectures  not  being  generally  deemed  indispen¬ 
sable,  and  the  necessary  business  of  instruction  being  carried 
on  by  the  functionaries  of  the  several  colleges. 

The  word  professor  is  occasionally  used  loosely  to  denote 
generally  the  teacher  of  any  science  or  branch  of  learning, 
without  reference  to  a  college  or  university.  It  has  been 
assumed  as  a  designation  not  only  by  instructors  in  music 
and  dancing,  but  by  conjurors. 

PROFFER,  v.  proffer  [L.  profero,  I  bring  forth,  I  offer 
— from  pro,  forth;  fero,  I  bring:  It.  profferire,  to  proffer. 
F.  proferer ,  to  speak,  to  utter] :  to  offer  or  propose  for  ac- 
ceptance;  to  tender;  to  attempt  of  one’s  own  accord:  N- 
an  offer  made  for  acceptance.  Prof'fering,  imp.  Prof'- 
fered,  pp.  fierd,  offered  for  acceptance.  Prof  ferer,  n, 
-fer-er,  one  who  proffers. 

PROFICIENCE,  n.  pro-fish' ens,  or  Profi'ciency,  n. 
-en-st  [L.  profidens  or  prof  den'  tew ,  going  forward,  making 
progress— from  L.  pro,  forward;  facto ,  I  make:  It.  profi 
ciente ]:  advancement  in  the  acquisition  of  an  art,  a  science, 
or  any  other  branch  of  knowledge;  progress  in  knowledge; 
improvement.  Profi  cient,  n.  -ent,  one  who  has  attained 
to  a  competent  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  learning,  or  of 
a  business,  by  study  and  application;  an  expert;  an  adept: 
Adj.  well  qualified;  skilful;  competent.  Profi'ciently, 
ad.  -II. 

PROFILE  n.  prb’ftl  [F.  profit ,  the  side  of  the  face,  a 
profile — from  It.  proffilo — from  L.  pro  (for  per),  through¬ 
out;  flum,  a  thread:  It.  filo,  line,  edge:  Sp .perfil,  an  out¬ 
line,  contour]:  head  or  portrait  represented  in  outline 
sidewise,  or  in  a  side  view,  i.e.,  in  the  outline  of  its 
section  through  the  median  line;  the  contour  of  the  human 
face  viewed  from  one  of  its  sides;  the  contour  or  outline  of 
any  object  or  objects  shown  in  section  as  if  cut  through 
perpendicularly  from  top  to  bottom,  e.g.,  as  of  a  cornice  or 
other  series  of  molding,  or  as  of  a  capital  geometrically 
drawn:  V.  to  draw  with  a  side  view.  Pro  filing,  imp. : 
H.  the  art  or  practice  of  taking  profiles.  Pro  filed,  pp. 
field.  Fro  filist,  n.  -fel-isi,  one  v/ho  takes  profiles. 


PEOFIT— PROFIT  SHAEING. 

PEOFIT,  n.  profit  [F.  pro-fit;  It.  profitto,  profit,  gain 
—from  mid.  L.  profectus,  gain,  progress — from  L.  pro- 
ficio,  I  profit,  I  gain— from  pro,  forward;  facio,  I  make]: 
gain;  advantage;  emolument;  the  difference  in  favor  of 
the  seller  between  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  commodi¬ 
ties;  improvement:  V.  to  benefit;  to  improve;  to  gain 
advantage;  to»  receive  profit;  to  become  wiser  and  better; 
to  bring  good  to;  to  be  of  use  or  advantage.  Prof'iting, 
imp.:  N.  in  Scrip.,  improvement.  Profited,  pp.  Prof'- 
itable,  a.  -a-bl  [F. — L.]:  bringing  profit;  lucrative;  use¬ 
ful;  beneficial.  Profitably,  ad.  -11%.  Profitableness, 
n.  -a-bl-nes,  the  quality  of  being  profitable;  gainfulness. 
Profitless,  a.  -les,  void  of  gain  or  advantage.  Prof'- 
itlessly,  ad.  -les-li. — Syn.  of  ‘profit,  n.’:  benefit;  advan- 
tage;  gain;  avail;  service;  improvement;  advancement; 
emolument;  acquisition. 

PEOFIT  SHAEING:  a.  method  by  which  wage-earners 
receive  a  share  of  the  profits  of  an  industry  in  addition 
to  wages.  Strictly  speaking,  profit  sharing  implies  that 
the  bonus  shall  be  given  to  workmen  individually;  but 
benefits  and  insurance,  social  and  educational  funds  main¬ 
tained  out  of  the  profits  of  a  business  are  modified  forms 
of  profit  sharing.  Many  systems  of  profit  sharing  also 
provide  for  the  employees  obtaining  share  in  the  capital 
stock  on  special  terms,  thus  becoming  part  owners  of  the 
industry.  Profit  sharing  differs  from  cooperation,  in 
that  it  is  not  democratic;  both  the  initiative  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  system  of  profit  sharing,  and  the  control  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  rests  with  the  employer.  It  is  regarded,  however, 
as  a  step  toward  cooperation.  The  arguments  advanced 
in  favor  of  profit  sharing  are:  (1)  Its  justice,  inasmuch 
as  labor  is  equally  necessary  with  capital  to  the  welfare 
and  success  of  an  industry,  it  should  justly  receive  a 
part  of  the  profits;  (2).  its  practical  effect;  it  tends  to  in¬ 
terest  employees  in  their  work,  to  increase  their  efficiency 
and  their  care  of  property.  There  are  two  lines  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  profit  sharing:  (1)  From  the  employers,  who 
claim  that  it  is  unjust  that  labor  should  share  in  the 
profits,  when  it  does  not  share  in  the  loss  or  risk  of  the 
business;  and  that  profit  sharing  does  not  necessarily  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  efficiency;  and  (2)  from  the  workmen 
who  claim  that  their  freedom  is  restricted,  especially  as 
in  many  instances  a  long  term  of  employment  and  some¬ 
times  restriction  of  labor  organization  are  involved  in  a 
profit-sharing  system;  and  that  they  obtain  no  compen¬ 
sating  share  in  the  management  or  control  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  Profit  sharing  has  been  successful  in  many  indus¬ 
tries,  especially  where  the  labor  is  skilled,  and  wages 
large  in  proportion  to  total  cost  of  production;  on  the 
other  hand,  many  attempts  to  establish  a  profit-sharing 
system  have  failed,  owing  sometimes  to  industrial  depres¬ 
sion,  sometimes  to  a  trial  too  short  to  give  fair  results, 
and  sometimes  to  change  in  management.  In  the  United 
States  between  1889  and  1896,  50  firms  had  made  trial 
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of  profit  sharing;  in  the  latter  year  only  12  continued  it 
permanently,  and  5  had  abandoned  it  temporarily;  in 
1900  there  were  23  firms  with  a  system  of  profit  sharing, 
12  of  which  had  adopted  it  within  the  year  1899-1900. 

France  outranks  other  nations  in  the  number  and  im¬ 
portance  of  successful  profit-sharing  enterprises;  there 
being  over  100  in  1900.  Among  the  more  important  ones 
are  Le  Claire’s  (painter),  the  Belle  Lamaire,  the  Godin 
Familistere  at  Guise,  and  the  Bon  Marche  (q.v.).  Great 
Britain  ranks  next,  with  95  firms  having  a  system  of 
profit  sharing.  Among  the  most  important  profit-sharing 
establishments  of  the  United  States  are  the  Nelson  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  Proctor 
&  Gamble  Company  of  Ivorydale,  Ohio.  The  Nelson 
Company  established  its  system  in  1886,  which,  besides 
the  direct  sharing  in  profits  by  the  employees,  provides 
for  the  payment  of  sickness  and  accident  benefits  by  the 
company  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  business;  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  also  encouraged  to  buy  stock  in  the  company. 
In  1896  an  agreement  was  made  by  which  the  employees 
of  the  cabinet-making  shop  were  to  gradually  purchase 
and  take  the  management  of  that  department;  by  1902 
they  had  sole  control.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company 
introduced  profit  sharing  in  1887 ;  the  arrangement  was 
that  the  employees  should  receive  a  share  in  the  net 
profits  in  the  proportion  that  wages  bore  to  the  whole 
cost  of  production.  The  fact  that  the  employees  were 
largely  unskilled  labor  with  low  wages,  and  received  the 
new7  arrangement  with  indifference,  made  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  system  particularly  difficult.  An  improve¬ 
ment  was  made  by  classifying  the  employees  into  four 
groups  in  regard  to  interest  in  work,  excellence  of  work, 
and  care  of  machinery  and  tools;  the  best  in  accordance 
with  this  classification  received  double  the  regular  div¬ 
idend,  the  second  group,  including  the  greater  number  of 
the  employees,  the  regular  dividend,  the  third  groiip  one- 
half  the  dividend,  and  the  fourth  none  at  all.  In  190d, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  adopted  direct  profit 
sharing  for  its  more  responsible  employees,  and  a  system 
whereby  any  of  its  employees  may  acquire  stock  on  easy 
terms,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  employ  of  the 
company,  may  receive  a  bonus  of  $5  a  year  extra  for  each 
share  after  the  first  five  years.  Later  in  the  same  year 
the  Mann  Edged  Tool  Company  of  Lewiston,  Pa.,  an¬ 
nounced  a  division  of  all  profits  above  8  per  cent  among 
employees  who  had  been  with  the  company  at  least  tour 
months,  in  proportion  to  their  earnings.  This  plan  in¬ 
volved  a  ‘disconnection  with  any  labor  organization  out¬ 
side  their  own.’ 

Consult:  Gilman,  Industrial  Partnership  or  Profit 

Sharina  (1890);  Profit  Sharing  Between  Employer  ana 
Employee  (1891);  A  Dividend  to  Lahor  (1899)  ;  Taylor 
Profit  Sharing  Between  Capital  and  Labor  (188b),  ana 
Wright,  Profit  Sharing  (1886). 


PROFLIGATE— PROGNATHOUS. 

PROFLIGATE,  a.  profU-gdt  [L.  projligdtus,  cast  down, 
miserable — from  pro,  forward;  fligo,  I  strike];  lost  to  prin¬ 
ciple,  virtue,  or  decency;  shameless  in  vice;  abandoned; 
dissolute:  N.  an  abandoned  man;  one  who  has  lost  all 
regard  to  virtue  or  decency.  Profligately,  ad.  -li. 
Prof'ligateness,  n.  - nes ,  or  Prof'ligacy,  n.  -gd-si,  an 
abandoned  course  of  life;  shameless  dissipation. — Syn.  of 
‘profligate,  a.’:  abandoned;  corrupt;  dissolute;  vitiated; 
wicked;  vicious;  shameless. 

PROFLUENT,  a.  pro'flo-ent  [L.  pro'fluens  or  proflueri- 
tem,  flowing — from  pro,  forward;  fluo,  I  flow]:  flowing  for¬ 
ward  or  down,  as  a  stream. 

PROFOUND,  a.  prbfownd'  [F.  profond,  profound — 
from  L.  profundus,  deep— from  pro,  forward;  fundus,  the 
bottom]:  far  below  the  surface;  not  superficial  or  obvious; 
deep  in  knowledge  or  skill;  intense;  abstruse;  very  humble 
or  lowly;  in  OE.,  having  deep  or  hidden  qualities:  N.  the 
deep;  the  sea  or  ocean;  an  abyss.  Profound  ly,  ad.  -li, 
deeply;  with  deep  insight;  with  deep  concern.  Pro¬ 
foundness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being  profound.  Pro¬ 
fundity,  n.  pro-fund' i-ti  [F.  profondite]:  depth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  skill;  profoundness. 

PROFUSE,  a.  profits'-  [L.  profusus,  extravagant,  pro¬ 
fuse — from  pro,  forth;  fusus,  poured;  fundo,  I  pour:  It 
prof uso :  OF.  prof  us] :  pouring  forth  abundantly;  liberal  to 
excess;  exuberant;  lavish.  Profuse  ly,  ad.  -li,  lavishly; 
with  exuberance.  Profuse'ness,  n.  -nes,  great  abundance; 
extravagant  expenditure;  exuberant  plenty.  Profusion, 
n.  -fu'zhnn  [F. — L.J:  lavishness;  rich  abundance. — Syn. 
of  ‘profuse’:  extravagant;  prodigal;  lavish;  exuberant; 
bountiful;  liberal;  unstinted;  overbounding. 

PROG,  v.  prog  [Dan.  prakke,  to  get  by  importunity; 
prakker,  a  beggar:  prov.  Ger.  prachern,  to  beg:  also  referred 
to  L.  proco,  I  ask,  I  demand]:  in  OE.,  to  use  all  endeavors 
to  get  or  gain;  to  go  a-begging;  to  procure  by  a  beggarly 
trick:  N.  in  vulgar  use,  provisions  of  any  kind;  victuals. 
Prog'ging,  imp.  Progged,  pp.  progd. 

PROGENY,  n.  proj’e-ni  [L.  progen'ies,  race,  family; 
progenitor,  an  ancestor;  progenitus,  brought  forth — from 
pro,  forth;  gigno,  I  beget:  It.  progenitore;  OF.  progeniteur , 
a  progenitor]:  offspring;  race;  descendants;  applied  chiefly 
to  the  human  race.  Progenitor,  n.  pro-jeni-ter ,  a  fore¬ 
father;  the  founder  of  a  family. 

.  PROGLOTTIS,  n.  prb-glbt'tis,  plu.  Proglottides, 
pro-glbt' ti-dez  [Gr.  pro,  for;  glbtta,  the  tongue]:  the  gener¬ 
ative  segment  or  joint  of  a  tape- worm. 

PROGNATHOUS,  a.  prog-nd' thus,  or  Prognathic,  a. 
prbg-nath'ik  [Gr.  pro,  before;  gnathos,  the  cheek  or  jaw 
bone]:  having  prominent  or  projecting  jaws,  as  in  the 
negro  and  Hottentot.  Prognathism,  n .Aprbg'nd-tUizmt 
rejection  of  the  lower  jaw. 


PROGNOSIS— PROGRESS. 

PROGNOSIS,  n.  prog  no' sis  [Gr.  prognosis,  foreknowl¬ 
edge— from  pro,  before;  gnosis,  knowledge;  gignoskd,  I 
know]:  in  med.,  opinion  or  decision  of  the  physician  re¬ 
garding  the  probable  course  and  issue  of  a  disease.  The 
physician  is  guided  to  his  decision  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  usual  course  of  the  disease;  and  as  some  diseases  al¬ 
most  always  end  in  recovery,  and  others  almost  invariably 
terminate  fatally,  the  final  result  may  often  be  predicted 
with  confidence.  In  forming  a  prognosis,  the  physician 
must  consider  not  only  the  natural  history  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  disease,  but  the  patient’s  peculiar  constitution  or  tem¬ 
perament,  the  age,  sex,  mode  of  life,  previous  state  of 
health,  etc.  In  general,  the  word  indicates  foreknowl¬ 
edge.  Prognose,  v.  prog-nos',  prognosticate.  Prognos'- 
ing,  imp.  Prognosed',  pp.  -nost'.  Prognostic,  a.  prog- 
nos’ tik  [Gr.  prognostics,  having  foreknowledge]:  fore¬ 
showing;  indicative:  N.  something  which  foreshows;  a 
sign;  an  omen;  a  symptom  from  which  an  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  a  disease  is  formed.  Prognosticate,  v.  prog- 
nos'  ti- feat,  to  form  a  prognosis;  to  indicate  by  present 
signs  a  future  course  or  event;  to  foretell;  to  predict. 
Prognosticating,  imp.  Prognosticated,  pp.  Prog- 
nos'ticator,  n.  -kd-ter,  one  who  prognosticates.  Prog¬ 
nostication,  n.  -kd'shun,  the  act  of  predicting  a  future 
course  or  event  by  present  signs;  a  foretoken. — Syn.  of 
‘prognostic,  n.’:  token;  sign;  omen;  indication;  presage; 
symptom;  foretelling;  prediction; — of  ‘prognosticate’: 
to  augur;  signify;  predict;  foretell;  foreshow;  foretoken; 
forebode;  betoken;  presage;  prophesy. 

PROGRAM,  n.  or  Programme,  n.  pro' gram  [F.  pro¬ 
gramme — from  Gr.  program'ma,  a  public  notice  posted  up 
— from  pro,  before;  grapho,  I  write:  It.  pro  gramma’]:  an 
outline  or  brief  explanation  of  the  order  and  subjects  of 
any  entertainment  or  public  ceremony;  a  preliminary 
sketch. 

PROGREDE,  v.  pro-gred'  [from  L.  progredior,  to  ad¬ 
vance]  :  in  astron.,  to  reach  the  apsis  in  a  disturbed  orbit 
sooner  than  the  hypothesis  of  an  undisturbed  orbit  re¬ 
quires:  see  Perturbations. 

PROGRESS,  n.  proy'res  or  pro'gres  [F.  progres — from 
L.  progressus,  a  going  forward,  an  advance — from  pro, 
forward;  gressus,  a  step,  a  course;  gradi,  to  go:  It.  pro- 
gresso]:  a  moving  or  going  forward;  advancement;  pro¬ 
cession;  improvement,  either  intellectual  or  moral;  pas¬ 
sage  from  place  to  place,  as  a  royal  progress:  V.  pro- 
grZs',  to  move  or  go  forward;  to  proceed;  to  make  a  cir¬ 
cuit  through;  to  advance  in  any  sense;  to  make  improve¬ 
ment.  Progressing,  imp.  Progressed',  pp.  -grest'. 
Progression,  n.  -gresh'un  [F. — L.]:  the  act  of  moving 
forward;  regular  and  gradual  advance  in  any  sense;  im¬ 
provement;  a  proportional  and  regular  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  numbers  or  magnitudes — applied  to  arith.  and 
geom.  respectively  (see  below):  in  music,  a  regular  suc¬ 
cession  of  chords.  Progres'sional,  a.  -dl,  that  is  in 
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a  state  of  advance.  Progress'ive,  a.  -gres'iv,  moving 
forward;  advancing;  improving.  Progressively,  ad.  -ii, 
by  gradual  steps  or  regular  course.  Progress  iveness,  n. 
-nes,  state  or  quality  of  being  progressive;  state  of  improve¬ 
ment.  To  report  progress,  in  parliamentary  language , 
a  phrase  which  denotes  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
and  passing  of  the  clauses  of  a  bill  until  a  future  day  to  be 
named. — Syn.  of  ‘  progress,  n.’:  course;  procession;  passage; 
advancement;  progression;  motion  forward;  proficiency; 
advance;  increase;  improvement. 

PROGRES  SION,  in  Arithmetic:  succession,  according 
to  some  fixed  law,  of  one  number  after  another.  A  series 
of  numbers  so  succeeding  one  another  is  said  to  be  ‘  in  pro¬ 
gression.’  P.  is  of  various  kinds,  but  the  three  forms  most 
frequent  are  Arithmetical  P.  (q.v.),  Geometrical  P.  (q.v.), 
and  Harmonical  P.  The  conditions  of  the  harmonical  P.  of  a 
series  are  frequently  stated  as  follows:  three  numbers  are  in 
harmonical  P.  when  the  first  has  to  the  third  the  same  ratio 
that  the  excess  of  the  first  over  the  second  has  to  the  excess  of 
the  second  over  the  third,  i.  e.,  a,  b,  c  are  in  harmonical  pro¬ 
gression  when  a  :c  :: a—b :  b— c:  but  a  much  simpler  concep¬ 
tion  of  it  is  obtained  by  means  of  one  of  its  properties,  viz., 
that  if  the  terms  of  a  harmonical  series  be  inverted,  they 
form  a  series  in  arithmetical  P. ;  thus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc., 
is  an  arithmetical  P.;  and  1,  &,  £,  etc.,  is  a  harmon¬ 

ical  P. ;  1,  |,0,  —  §,—  1 ,  etc.,  is  an  arithmetical  P.;  and  1,  2, 
oo  (infinity),— 2,-1,  etc.  is  a  harmonical  P.  This  series  is 
important  principally  in  connection  with  the  theory  of 
music,  in  determining  the  length  of  the  strings  of  instru¬ 
ments:  see  Music. 

PROGRESSION,  Musical:  regular  succession  of 
chords  or  movement  of  the  parts  of  a  musical  composition 
in  harmony,  where  the  key  continues  unchanged:  where  a 
new  key  is  introduced,  it  is  not  P.,  but  Modulation  (q.v.). 
Musical  compositions  move  from  note  to  note  either  by 
degrees,  when  the  interval  does  not  exceed,  or  by  skips 
where  it  does  not  exceed  a  whole  tone.  Motion  in  music 
of  two  parts  is  of  three  kinds:  oblique,  when  one  part 
repeats  or  holds  on  the  same  note,  while  the  other  moves 
up  or  down;  direct,  when  both  parts  move  in  the  same 
direction;  and  contrary,  when  one  moves  up,  and  the  other 
down.  In  P.  from  chord  to  chord,  it  is  in  general  desir¬ 
able  to  retain  every  note  common  to  both  chords  in  the 
same  part  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  first  chord,  and  to 
assign  every  new  note  to  that  part  in  the  second  chord 
nearest  to  it.  There  are  certain  chords  which  require  to  be 
followed  by  certain  others  in  order  to  resolve  them  (see 
Resolution);  and  there  are  certain  progressions  which 
must  in  ordinary  cases  be  avoided,  particularly  consecutive 
fifths  and  consecutive  octaves,  though  the  latter  is  admissi¬ 
ble  wThen  employed  to  strengthen  a  part. 

PROG'RESS  OE  TITLES,  in  Scotch  Law:  series  or 
chain  of  conveyances  by  which  a  proprietor  of  lands  estab¬ 
lishes  his  right  to  property:  see  Sale  of  Land. 
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PROHIBIT,  v.  pro-hWU  [L.  prohib'itus,  held  back,  re* 
strained;  prohibeo,  I  prevent — from  pro,  before;  habeo,  I 
have,  I  hold:  P.  prohibei'\.  to  forbid;  to  debar;  to  hinder; 
to  interdict  by  authority.  Prohib  iting,  imp.  Prohib'- 
ited,  pp.  Prohib'iter,  n.  -i-ter,  one  who  prohibits. 
Prohibition,  n.  pro7ii-bish'un  [F. — L.]:  act  of  forbidding 
or  interdicting  (also  see  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic).  In  law,  a  writ  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior 
court  to  stay  proceedings  in  a  cause;  a  declaration  to  dis¬ 
allow  some  action.  Pro'hibi'tionist,  n.  - un'ist ,  in  poli¬ 
tics,  one  who  advocates  the  entire  prohibition  by  law  of 
the  sale  or  manufacture  of  intoxicating  drink;  in  commerce, 
one  who  is  favorable  to  the  imposition  of  such  heavy- 
duties  on  certain  goods  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  their  importation  or  use.  Prohibitive,  a.  pro - 
hib'i-tiv,  or  Prohib  itory,  a.  -ter-i,  forbidding;  tending 
to  prohibit.  Prohibitive  duty,  duty  so  high  as  practi¬ 
cally  to  prevent  import  (see  Free  Trade:  Tariff). — 
Syn.  of  ‘prohibit’:  to  debar;  hinder;  exclude;  preclude; 
forbid;  prevent;  iuterdict;  disallow;  inhibit. 

PROHIBI  TION  of  the  Liquor  Traffic:  forbid¬ 
ding  by  law  of  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
liquors  as  a  beverage.  The  term  P.  in  its  political  sense 
has  come  to  denote  a  definite  policy  which  seeks  to  sup¬ 
press.  by  legislative  action,  the  sale  and  the  manufacture 
for  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  for  other  than  medici¬ 
nal,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  sacramental  purposes. 
In  the  United  States,  where  the  term  is  most  in  use,  it 
generally  refers  to  such  a  policy  when  applied  to  an  entire 
state  or  territory,  the  term  ‘  no-license  ’  indicating  the 
same  policy  as  applying  to  subdivisions  of  a  state.  Such 
a  policy  is  secured  for  a  state  either  by  statutory  law 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Maine  Law 
1851,  or.  as  in  the  case  of  Kansas,  by  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution,  which  is  voted  on  directly  by  the  people, 
giving  rise  to  ‘amendment  campaigns.’  No-license,  or  local 
P.,  is  secured  directly  by  the  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  city,  or  county,  under  local  option  laws  enacted  by 
the  legislature;  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  laws,  it  is  in 
some  states  secured  indirectly  by  election  of  no-license 
commissioners  of  excise  pledged  to  refuse  all  applications 
for  license. 

History  of  Prohibition.— The  P.  movement  was  the  fifth 
in  a  series  of  well-defined  steps  through  which  the 
temperance  movement  passed  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  (See  Temperance  Movement.)  The 
initial  force  came  from  General  James  Appleton  (1786- 
1862,  b.  Mass.).  In  1882  he  advocated  this  policy  in  a 
series  of  letters  in  the  Salem  Gazette.  Removing  to 
Portland,  Me.,  1833,  and  being  elected  to  the  Me.  legis¬ 
lature  1836,  he  brought  in  a  report,  as  chairman  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee,  in  favor  of  4  absolutely  prohibitory  ’ 
law.  The  movement  thus  begun  led  to  the  adoption  by 
the  legislature  1846  of  such  a  law.  but  in  what  proved  to 
be  a  defective  form.  In  1851  Neal  Dow  drafted  what  has 
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become  known  as  the  Maine  Law,  the  chief  difference 
between  it  and  the  law  of  1846  being  the  addition  of  a 
search  and  seizure  clause.  The  Maine  Law  was  enacted 
by  the  legislature  by  a  vote  of  18  to  10  in  the  senate  and 
86  to  40  in  the  house,  receiving  the  governor’s  approval 
1851,  June  2.  It  became  almost  at  once  an  important 
political  issue.  In  1856,  by  a  coalition  of  all  the  forces 
opposed  to  it,  it  was  repealed  and  a  rigid  license  law  en¬ 
acted  in  its  stead.  Two  years  later  the  question  was 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  state,  and  the  Maine  Law  being 
endorsed  by  a  vote  of  28,864  to  5,912,  it  was  re-enacted  by 
the  legislature  the  same  year,  and  has  continued  in  force, 
with  many  amendments,  to  the  present  day.  1884,  Sep., 
the  principle  of  the  law'  was  embodied  in  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution,  and,  on  submission  to  popular 
vote,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  70,783  to  28,811.  The 
Maine  Law  empowers  towns  and  cities  to  appoint  agents 
for  sale  of  liquor  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  uses. 
These  agents  are  supplied  by  a  state  commissioner  with 
liquors  at  not  over  six  per  centum  above  cost.  Record  is 
kept  of  all  sales  and  reported  annually  to  the  gov.  Each 
agent  is  paid  a  salary,  having  no  interest  in  the  profits  of 
sales,  and  giving  a  bond  for  $600  to  sell  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law.  A  violation  of  the  law  involves 
a  penalty  of  $20,  forfeiture  of  the  bond,  and  revocation 
of  the  agent’s  authority.  The  illegal  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquor  involves  a  penalty  of  $1,000  fine  and  two 
months’  imprisonment.  The  illegal  sale  involves  a  fine 
of  $50,  and  30  days’  imprisonment  for  first  offense;  for 
keeping  a  tippling  house,  or  keeping  liquor  for  unlawful 
sale,  a  fine  of  $100,  and  60  days’  imprisonment.  On  the 
sworn  complaint  of  any  person  competent  to  be  a  witness 
in  a  civil  suit,  a  police  or  municipal  judge  may  issue  a 
warrant  for  search  and  seizure;  except  that  no  warrant 
shall  issue  for  search  of  a  dwelling-house  unless  the  judge 
is  satisfied  by  the  evidence  furnished  by  complainant  that 
liquor  is  sold  there  contrary  to  law. 

The  enactment  of  the  Maine  Law  led  speedily  to  efforts 
for  similar  action  in  other  states  and  1854-56  similar  laws 
were  enacted  in  the  following  states:  Vt.,  Conn.,  R.  I., 
Mich.,  Mass.,  Ill.,  Iowa,  Ind.,  Neb.,  Tex.,  N.  Y.,  Penn. 
In  a  number  of  these  states  the  law'  w  as  soon  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  the  reason  for  this  lying 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  liquor  already  in  possession  prior 
to  the  law  and  being  legally  recognized  as  property,  was 
affected  by  the  law  the  same  as  liquor  afterward  manufact¬ 
ured.  the  law  having  thus  a  retroactive  effect.  In  Vt. 
the  law  continued  in  force  until  1903,  a  local  option  and 
license  law  taking  its  place  then.  In  Conn,  it  continued 
in  force  until  1872,  when  it  was  superseded  with  license 
and  local  option.  In  Mass,  the  law  was  repealed  in  1868, 
re-enacted  1869  (a  clause  being  added  the  same  year  ex¬ 
empting  malt  liquors) ,  and  1875  superseded  with  a  license 
law  to  which,  1881,  a  local  option  law  wTas  added.  In  R. 
I.  the  law  was  repealed  1863,  re-enacted  1874,  again  re¬ 
pealed  1875;  in  1886  the  principle  of  the  law  wras  em- 
be  ’^ed  in  the  constitution  by  a  vote  of  15,113  to  9,230,  and 
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removed  1889  by  a  vote  of  28,315  to  9,956.  The  prohibi¬ 
tory  law  in  Mich,  was  repealed  with  a  tax  law  1875. 

Effects  off  the  Maine  Law. — These  laws  all  were  modeled 
more  or  less  closely  after  the  Maine  Law.  Their 
effects  are  matters  of  considerable  dispute.  Not  only 
did  these  effects  vary  in  different  states,  but.  they 
varied  in  the  same  state  in  different  years,  and  in  the 
same  year  in  different  localities.  One  important  fact, 
however,  must  be  borne  in  mind — that  the  enactment 
of  the  law  in  these  states  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  fevered  political  conflict  concerning  slavery  out  of 
which  developed  civil  war.  The  republican  party,  born 
of  this  agitation,  arose  1854,  became  national  1856,  and 
elected  Lincoln  in  1860.  In  no  states  was  the  slavery  agi¬ 
tation  more  intense  and  exclusive  of  all  .  less  urgent  issues 
than  in  these  same  New  England  states  in  which  P.  began 
its  experiments.  Despite  this  disadvantage,  the  results  of 
the  law  as  indicated  by  official,  testimony  and  figures 
were  in  some  instances  very  striking.  In  1874  a  commis¬ 
sion,  consisting  of  F.  Davis  and  J.  M.  Manning,  was 
appointed  by  the  gov. gen.  of  Canada  to  investigate,  the 
results  of  P.  in  the  United  States.  The  commissions 
report  deals  chiefly  with  Me.  and  Mass. ;  and  while  no 
conclusion  is  drawn  by  the  commission,  the  evidence 
given  is  valuable  and  decisive  on  at  least  one  point; 
namely,  that  wherever  and  whenever  the  law  was  enforced, 
the  diminution  of  crimes  of  violence  and  of  intemper¬ 
ance  was  marked.  The  extent  to  which  it  was  enforced 
in  Me.  at  that  time  (1874)  is  thus  stated  by  Judge  Wood¬ 
bury  Davis,  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state:  ‘  Of  our  400  cities  and  towns,  making  the 
estimates  below  what  I  believe  the  facts  would  justify,  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  more  than  100  the  law  prevents  any  sale 
of  liquor  whatever  for  a  beverage.  In  at  least  200  of  them 
it  is  sold  only  in  the  way  that  Dr.  Bacon  calls  “  on  the 
sly,”  just  as  in  the  same  towns  there  are  persons  guilty  of 
lewdness  and  other  crimes.  In  most  of  the  other  100 
towns  liquors  are  sold  probably  without  much  restraint. 

The  effect  on  the  manufacture  of  liquor  has  been  more 
decisive.  For  a  number  of  years,  by  the  reports  of  the 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  there  has  been  no 
liquor  brewed  or  distilled  in  Maine.  In  Mass,  the  law 
seems  to  have  been  generally  admitted  to  be  a  dead 
letter  ’  during  the  war  period.  In  1867  a  determined 
effort  was  made  to  enforce  it,  and  this  resulted  in  its 
repeal  early  in  1868.  The  repeal  of  the  law  was, 
however,  accompanied  with  a  remarkable  inciease  in 
-inme,  vagrancy,  and  drunkenness.  The  increase  m  the 
er>mm'itments  to  jail,  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and  to 
the  House  of  Industry,  of  drunkards  unable  to  pay  their 
*iues  rose  from  2,501  in  six  months  (1867  Apr. -Oct.)  to 
3  170  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1868  (Report, 
Board  of  State  Charities.  1868).  A  comparison  of  the 
records  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  two  years  discloses  an 
increase  as  follows  for  the  latter  year  in  Boston: 
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Increase 

Criminal  arrests  .  .  *  248 

Station-house  lodgers  ,  .  8,838 

Drunkenness  and  assaults  .  1,363 

To  these  facts  attention  was  emphatically  called  in  the 
annual  reports  1868  of  the  gov.,  the  state  constable,  the 
board  of  state  charities,  and  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the 
state  prison,  and  the  increase  was  assigned  by  all  to  the 
repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law. 

In  Conn,  the  total  commitments  to  jail  for  drunkenness 
and  common  drunkards,  for  the  seven  years  preceding 
and  the  seven  years  following  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory 
law,  were  as  follows: 


SEVEN  YEA  RS  UNDER  PROHIBI-  SEVEN  YEARS  UNDER  LICENSE 
TORY  LAW.  AND  LOCAL  OPTION. 


18G6 . 

. . 637 

1873 . 

1867  . 

. 484 

1874 . 

. 2,044 

1868 . 

. 675 

1876 . 

. 2,175 

1869. . . . . 

*1876 . 

1870 . 

1877 . 

1871 . 

1878 . 

. 2,141 

1872 . 

+1879 . 

6,248  13,194 

*  Eight  months  only,  t  Tramp  law  went  into  effect. 

Constitutional  Prohibition — The  beginning  of  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  P.  by  constitutional  amendment  dates  from 
1878.  The  principal  reason  assigned  for  this  method  is 
the  greater  stability  which  the  law  possesses  when  embedded 
in  the  state  constitution  beyond  the  reach  of  a  hostile 
legislature:  As  early  as  1856  constitutional  P.  had  been 
advocated,  and  just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  the  legislature  of  N.  Y.  had  taken  the  initial  step  in 
submitting  an  amendment  to  popular  vote  (1860).  The 
first  success  was,  however,  chronicled  in  Kansas  by  adop¬ 
tion,  1880,  of  a  prohibitory  amendment  reading  as  follows: 

‘The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall 
be  forever  prohibited  in  the  state,  except  for  medicinal, 
scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes.* 

In  1881  the  legislature  enacted  enforcing  laws,  which 
were  amended  1885  and  87.  In  1882  a  similar  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted  in  Iowa  by  a  majority  of  nearly  30,000. 
This  amendment  was,  by  reason  of  a  technical  flaw,  de¬ 
clared  void.  Statutory  P.  was,  however,  enacted  1884  by 
the  legislature.  In  1883  a  prohibitory  amendment  was  voted 
on  in  Ohio,  and  a  majority  of  82,000  was  registered  in  its 
favor.  .As  the  vote  in  its  favor  did  not,  however,  equal 
a  majority  of  the  total  vote  on  legislative  candidates,  the 
amendment  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  constitution, 
an  amendment  was  adopted  in  R.  I.  by  more  than  the  re¬ 
quired  three-fifths  majority  (15,113  to  9,230).  These 
successes  was  followed  by  a  series  of  defeats,  as  follows: 
in  Mich.  (1887),  in  Tex.  (1887),  in  Tenn.  (1887),  in  Or. 
(1887),  in  W.  Va.  (1888),  in  N.  H.  (1889),  in  Mass.  (1889), 
in  Penn.  (1889),  in  R.  I.  (1889).  Then  came  two  victories 
in  N.  and  S.  Dak.  (1889),  followed  by  three  more  defeats, 
in  Wash.  (1880),  Conn.  (1889),  and  Neb.  (1890).  The 
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result  of  the  voting  in  these  20  elections  was  as  follows: 
aggregate  vote  for  P.  1,758,895;  against  2,072,722;  not 
voting  (est.)  900,000. 

The  results  of  constitutional  P.  are,  equally  with  those 
of  the  Maine  Law,  subject  of  dispute.  Without  citing 
the  testimony  on  either  side,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  constitutional  amendment  depends  in  great 
degree  on  the  nature  of  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  for  its  enforcement,  and  the  penalties  assigned  in 
them  for  violations.  One  of  the  most  important  clauses 
for  securing  enforcement  of  the  law  has  been  found  to  be 
the  ‘  injunction  clause  ’  which  gives  to  any  citizen  of  the 
state  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  against  a  place 
where  liquor  is  sold,  and  upon  the  judgment  of  any  court 
having  jurisdiction  finding  such  place  a  nuisance,  the 
place  may  be  closed  as  a  common  nuisance.  This  in¬ 
junction  clause,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  for  a  trial  by 
jury,  is  now  considered  an  essential  feature  of  a  success¬ 
ful  law.  It  exists  in  all  the  states,  Kan.,  Me.,  N.  Dak., 
and  S.  Dak.,  where  P.  has  endured.  Its  absence  in  some 
of  the  other  states  has  been  attended  with  comparative 
failure  of  the  law.  Another  cause  of  local  weakness  has 
been  (as  indeed  is  the  case  with  any  other  mandatory 
law),  the  election  of  officials  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
law  and  who  have  refused  to  enforce  it.  Frequent  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Me.,  Kan.,  and  Iowa,  gave  occasion  to  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  party  whose  object  is  to  secure  national  and 
state  P.,  and  the  election  of  officials  in  sympathy  with  it. 
(See  Political  Parties.)  . 

Argument.— So  far  as  the  legal  basis  for  P.  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  United  States  at  least,  there  seems  no 
longer  any  room  for  debate.  The  U.  S.  supreme  court 
has  spoken  at  least  twice  on  the  matter,  in  each  case  up¬ 
holding  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate,  restrain,  or 
prohibit  the  traffic  (see  License  Cases,  5  How.  504;  also 
Mugler  v.  Kansas,  and  Kansas  v.  Ziebold  and  Hagelin, 
Oct  term,  1887).  The  right  of  the  state  to  prohibit  the 
sale,  manufacture  for  sale,  and  even  manufacture  for 
one’s  own  use,  was  sustained  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  powers,  m  order  to  guard 
the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public 
safetv  In  the  Mugler  cases  the  court  expresses  itself  as 
follows:  ‘If,  therefore,  a  statute  purporting  to  have  been 
enacted  to  protect  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  or 
the  public  safety,  has  no  real  or  substantial  relation  to 
those  objects,  or  is  a  palpable  invasion  of  rights  secured 
by° th  ^  fundamental  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to 
sJ  adjudge,  and  thereby  give  effect  to  the  c.onstlt^1^* 

‘Keeping  in  view  these  principles  as  governing  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  each  other,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  ground 
for  the  judiciary  to  declare  that  the  prohibition  by  Kansas 
of  themanufacture  or  sale  within  her  limits  of  intoxicat- 
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ing  liquors  for  general  use  there  as  a  beverage,  is*  not 
against  the  evils  which  confessedly  result  from  the  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  There  is  here  no  justification 
for  holding  that  the  state,  under  the  guise  merely  of 
police  regulations,  is  aiming  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his 
constitutional  rights ;  for  we  cannot  shut  out  of  view  the 
fact,  within  the  knowledge  of  all,  that  the  public  health, 
the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety  may  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  general  use  of  intoxicating  drinks;  nor  the 
fact,  established  by  statistics  accessible  to  every  one,  that 
the  disorder,  pauperism,  and  crime  prevalent  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  in  some  degree  at  least  traceable  to  this  evil. 

‘If,  therefore,  a  state  deems  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  within  her  limits  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  other  than  medical,  scientific,  and  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  to  be  necessary  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  society,  the  courts  cannot,  without  usurping  legisla¬ 
tive  functions,  override  the  will  of  the  people  as  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  by  their  chosen  representatives/ 

Bibliography. — Pittman’s  Alcohol  and  the  State; 
Finch’s  People  versus  The  Liquor  Traffic ;  Wheeler’s  Pro¬ 
hibition:  the  Principle,  the  Policy,  and  the  Party ;  Fer- 
nald’s  Economies  of  Prohibition ;  Cyclopaedia  of  Temper¬ 
ance  and  Prohibition;  Aike’s  Biblical  Reason  why  Pro¬ 
hibition  is  Wrong;  Dorchester’s  Liquor  Problem  in  All 
Ages;  Blair’s  Temperance  Movement ;  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Temperance;  Hargreave’s  Our  Wasted  Re¬ 
sources. 

PROHIBITION  PARTY,  a  political  party  in  the 
United  States,  organized  in  1869  for  the  securing  of  cer¬ 
tain  reforms  in  government,  among  which  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  alcoholic  drink  traffic  is  supremely  import¬ 
ant.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  names  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates  of  the  Prohibition  Party  from  its  be¬ 
ginning,  the  year  in  which  they  were  nominated,  and  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  each: — 

Year  For  Vice-  Votes 

nominated  For  President  President  cast 

1872 . James  Black . John  Russell  .  5,607 

1876 . Green  Clay  Smith . Gideon  T .  Stewart .  9 ,737 

1880 . Neal  Dow . H.  A.  Thompson . 10.336 

1884 . John  P.  St  John . William  Daniel . 150,626 

1888 . Clinton  B.  Fisk . John  A.  Brooks . 249,945 

1892 . John  Bidwell . James  B.  Cranfill . 270,813 

1896 . Joshua  Revering . Hale  Johnson . 130,753 

2900 . John  G.  Woolley . Henry  B.  Metcalf . 207,820 

1904 . Silas  C  Swallow . George  W.  Carroll. ...... .258,838 

1908 . Eugene  W.  Chafin . Aaron  S.  Watkins . 241,252 
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PROJECT— PROJECTILE. 

PROJECT,  n.  prdj'ekt  [L.  projectus,  stretched  out, 
prominent — from  pro,  forward;  jactus,  thrown  or  cast; 
jacere,  to  throw:  It.  progettare;  F.  projeter,  to  scheme 
or  contrive]:  a  scheme;  a  design  or  plan;  a  thing  in¬ 
tended  or  devised;  a  contrivance:  Y.  pro-jekt',  to  cast 
or  throw  forward;  to  extend  beyond  something  else; 
to  jut  out;  to  scheme;  to  contrive;  to  draw  or  exhibit. 
Projecting,  imp.:  Adj.  jutting  out;  prominent.  Pro¬ 
jected,  pp.  Projector,  n.  -er,  one  who  projects  or 
schemes;  one  who  forms  schemes  or  designs.  Projec¬ 
tion,  n.  -shun  [F. — L.]:  act  of  throwing  forward;  a 
part  jutting  out;  design  of  something  to  be  executed; 
the  representation  of  any  object  or  surface  made  on  a 
plane  by  straight  lines;  in  alchemy,  the  casting  in  of 
the  powder  which  is  to  convert  the  prepared  matter  into 
gold.  Projec'tile,  a.  -til  [F. — L.]:  impelling  forward; 
given  by  impulse:  N.  a  body  thrown  or  cast,  and  still  in 
motion  through  the  air,  as  a  stone  from  the  hand,  or  a 
ball  from  a  gun  (see  Projectiles,  Theory  of).  Projec'- 
ture,  n.  -tiir  [L.  projectura,  a  projection  in  buildings]: 
in  arch.,  a  jutting  out  beyond  the  main  line  or  surface — 
applied  to  the  prominence  which  the  moldings  and  mem¬ 
bers  have  beyond  the  plane  of  a  wall  or  column.  Projec¬ 
tions  of  the  sphere,  delineations  of  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  on  a  plane,  made  according  to  definite  laws,  and 
furnishing  the  means  of  constructing  maps  and  charts. 

PROJECTILE  [from  L.  projectare,  to  project  or  throw' 
forward]:  in  a  general  sense  all  missiles  or  bodies  pro¬ 
jected  or  impelled  forward — as  arrows,  darts,  stones, 
balls,  etc.  The  word  projectile  is  used  specifically  to 
designate  missiles  for  cannon  or  heavy  ordnance. 

Projectiles  may  be  classed  (a)  according  to  their 
structure,  as  solid-shot,  shell  and  case-shot;  (6)  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  use,  as  field,  siege  and  seacoast  projectiles; 
(c)  according  to  their  form,  as  spherical  and  oblong. 

Solid-shot  for  large  guns  is  not  used  as  formerly,  as 
it  is  found,  notwithstanding  the  greater  weight  volume 
for  volume  and  increased  energy  for  the  same  velocity, 
the  ‘cored  shot/  or  shot  with  an  interior  cavity  or  core, 
is  made  stronger  and  tougher  and  has  greater  power  in 
penetration  of  armor  than  the  solid-shot,  which  often  has 
structural  weakness  from  initial  strains  due  to  casting 
or  forging. 

The  small  arms  bullet  or  projectile  belongs 
to  the  class  of  solid-shot,  but  is  the  only  shot 
of  the  kind  in  general  use. 

Palliser,  or  chilled  shot  (Fig.  1)  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Major  Palliser,  of  the  British  army, 
to  meet  the  improvement  in  armor,  as  the 
ordinary  cast-iron  shot  was  ineffective  against 
it  on  account  of  its  being  broken  on  impact. 
The  chilled  shot  for  a  long  time  was  in  great 
favor.  The-  head  of  this  shot  was  hardened  by 
casting  in  a  chill,  or  mold,  of  cast-iron,  so  as 


Fig.  1. 
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to  cause  rapid  cool¬ 
ing  and  consequent 
hardening,  while  the 
body  was  cast  in 
sand  to  give  tough¬ 
ness. 

Steel  shot  has  tak¬ 
en  the  place  of  the 
chilled  cast-iron  shot, 
as  the  armor  im¬ 
proved  in  hardness 
and  resisting  power 
the  cast-iron  projec¬ 
tile  became  worth¬ 
less.  The  steel  shot  is 
very  costly.  Chrome 
steel  is  used  for  such 
projectiles,  which  are 
forged  and  tempered. 
The  details  of  the 
process  of  fheir  man¬ 
ufacture  are  kept  se¬ 
cret.  These  steel  pro¬ 
jectiles  show  the  best 
results  when  used 
against  modern  steel 
armor,.  (&ee  Pigs.  2 
and  3,  showing  soft 
metal  cap.) 


Figs.  2  and  3. 


Shells. — As  the  name  implies,  a  shell  is  a  hollow  pro¬ 
jectile.  It  contains  a  charge  of  powder,  or  'high  explo¬ 
sive,  with  a  fuse  to  ignite  it  either  in  flight 
or  on  impact;  or  a  delayed-action  fuse  to  be 
used  for  armor-piercing  shells.  (Fig.  4.) 

Shells  are  in  general  use  for  all  kinds  of 
guns  and  the  kind  of  shell  used  depends  on 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  If  in¬ 
tended  to  penetrate  armor  and  then  explode, 
it  must  be  made  strong  enough  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  charged  with  a  high  explosive  to  give 
greater  destructive  effect  and  supplied  with 
the  delayed-action  fuse.  If  the  shell  is  to  be 
used  in  mortar,  or  high -angle  fire,  and  is  to 
fall  on  and  penetrate  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  the 
walls  of  the  shell  are  made  comparatively 
thin  and  heavy  bursting  charges  are  carried. 
(Fig.  5.) 

The  shell  for  siege  purposes,  as  used  against 
masonry,  is  made  similar  to  those  for  deck 
large  charges  are  used  to  displace  earth  and 


Fig.  4. 


earth  or 

piercing;  o  o  _ _ 

the  shell  has  less  thickness  in  the  walls  and  may  be  made 
of  cast  or  drawn  steel.  (Fig.  6.) 

For  field  purposes  the  shell  is  made  with  light  walls 
so  as  to  burst  into  as  many  fragments  as  possible.  With 
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the  13^  lb.  shell  there  are  supposed,  when  best  results 
are  obtained,  to  be  216  fragments;  and  with  the  20  lb. 
shell,  320. 

Shells  of  this  kind  are  very  irregular  and  are  not  much 
used  against  animate  objects,  their  place  being  taken  by 
shrapnel.  (Fig.  7.) 
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Fig.  5. 


Fig.  7. 
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Fig.  6. 

Case-shot. — Case-shot,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  balls  enclosed  in  a  case  or  envelope,  and  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  liberated  in  flight 
and,  dispersing,  produce  the  most  destructive 
effects. 

Case-shot  includes  Grape ,  Canister  and 
/>  /,  Shrapnel.  Grape,  now  obsolete,  consisted  of 

V  (  j:  \  V  nine  balls  in  three  layers  each,  enclosed  be- 
/  ^  V  ~  \  tween  two  plates,  with  a  central  bolt,  the 
(  k  )  layers  being  divided  by  two  intermediate 
1  s"3  rings-  (Fig.  8.)  This  projectile  was  fired 

* ,g'  8‘  from  smooth-bore  guns  and  used  both  on  land 
and  sea  against  masses,  of  men,  the  mast  and  rigging  of 
ships,  at  distances  where  lighter  forms  of  case-shot  would 
not  be  effective. 

Canister. — Canister  consists  of  spherical  bullets  con¬ 
tained  in  a  metallic  envelope  or  can,  from  which  the 

name  is  taken. 
It  is  closed  at 
the  top  and 
bottom  with 
plates  of  iron. 
This  projectile 
FiS-  is  intended  for 

the  use  of  mountain  guns  at  short  ranges.  The  case  is 
so  arranged  as  to  rupture  in  the  gun,  and  the  projectiles 
are  dispersed,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  on  emerging  from 
it.  In  the  canister  are  enclosed  244  balls,  f  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  (Fig.  9  represents  this  projectile  for  the 
mountain  gun  used  in  the  United  States  service.) 
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Shrapnel. — Shrapnel,  named  after  its  inventor,  General 
Shrapnel,  has,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  improved  in 
effectiveness.  It  has  been  termed  the 
‘man-killing’  projectile,  and  is  especially 
effective  against  lines  or  masses  of 
troops. 

Shrapnel  is  the  principal' ammunition 
for  field  artillery,  although  it  is  used 
in  mountain  and  siege  guns  and  the 
smaller  guns  in  sea-coast  fortifications. 
It  consists  of  a  drawn  steel  tube,  with 
a  case  of  cast-iron,  and  a  head  also  of 
east-iron,  the  latter  containing  both  the 
bursting  charge  and  fuse.  The  bullets 
are  held  in  place  by  a  skeleton  matrix 
of  cast-iron,  consisting  of  a  top  and 
bottom  plate  and  a  series  of  inter¬ 
mediate  plates  called  separators.  The 
latter  are  made  in  segments  and  the 
head  and  base  plates  are  then  screwed 
on.  The  number  of  projectiles  varies 
from  240— to  which  are  added  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  case  after  bursting — mak¬ 
ing  in  all,  perhaps,  over  300  pieces. 


Pig.  10. 


Iig.  10  represents  a  form  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
shrapnel  used  as  late  as  the  Spanish-American  war,  but 
it  has  been  supplanted  by  an  improved 
model. 

It  has  been  determined  that  better  results 
can  be  obtained  by  making  the  case  stronger 
so  that  it  is  not  ruptured  by  the  bursting 
charge,  as  many  of  the  fragments  had  not 
enough  force  and  were  ineffective  on  dis¬ 
charge.  To  disable  a  man  requires  an  energy 
in  the  bullet  of  58  foot  lbs.,  while  287  are 
required  to  disable  a  horse. 

The  late  shrapnel  is  made  with  a  strong 
case  (Fig.  11),  which  remains  intact  when 
the  bursting  charges  explode — only  the  head 
giving  way- — permitting  the  bullets  to  be 
shot  out  with  a  velocity  increased  by  the 
action  of  the  bursting  charge  which,  as  seen 
from  the  figure,  is  placed  at  the  base.  This 
projectile  contains  262  balls  made  of  lead 
and  hardened  antimony,  the  diameter  of  the 
balls  being  .49  of  an  inch.  After  placing 
the  balls  in  the  case  the  interstices  are  filled 
with  a  waxy  substance  to  hold  them  in  place. 


Fig.  11. 


This  substance,  in  burning,  gives  off  a  smoke  which  aids 
in  determining  the  accuracy  of  the  range. 

On  bursting,  the  balls  contained  in  the  shrapnel  are 
projected  forward  with  increased  velocity,  the  movement 
of  rotation  causing  them  to  disperse  to  the  right  and  left. 
They  form  a  cone  of  dispersion  in  the  prolongation  of 
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the  trajectory,  the  area  of  which  will  vary  with 
the  angle  of  fall  and  other  conditions. 

In  determining  the  point  of  burst  it  is 
assumed  it  should  be  where  it  will  produce  one 
hit  per  square  yard  of  vertical  surface  of  the 
target,  and  the  distance  in  front  of  the  target 
is  called  the  interval  of  burst.  This  naturally 
varies  with  the  range  and  requires  very  great 
accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  distance  and 
the  action  of  fuse  to  accomplish  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  fuse  used  is  the  combination  time 
and  percussion  fuse,  so  in  case  it  does  not 
burst  in  flight  it  will  after  impact.  (Fig.  12 
shows  manner  of  dispersion.) 

Shrapnel  may  also  be  used  in  the  same  way 
as  canister,  the  fuse  being  so  set  that  it  will 
explode  within  a  short  distance  of  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun. 

of  Projectiles. — Old  projectiles,  made  for 
smooth-bore  cannon,  were  spherical  and  equal  to  the 
caliber  of  the  gun.  Chain-shot,  or  two  projectiles  con¬ 
nected  by  a  chain  or  bar,  were  used,  and  shells  filled 
with  a  combustible  material.  For  rifled  cannon  a  device 
to  cause  rotation  became  necessary.  (Figs.  13  and  14 


show  the  methods.) 


Fig.  12. 
Forms 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15.  Fig.  1G. 


Studs  w^ere  placed  on  the  projectile  (Fig.  15)  to  fit  the 
grooves,  or  brass  bands  to  be  expanded  into  the  grooves 
by  action  of  the  powder  gases.  The  Whitworth  projectile 
(Fig.  16),  a  twisted  prism  of  hexagonal  cross  sections, 

was  made  to  fit  the  bore.  . 

Modern  Forms.—' The  modern  projectile  is  adapted  to 
the  breech-loading  gun  and,  on  account  of  the  chamber 


Fig.  17. 
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being  larger  than  the  bore,  the  projectile  can  be  supplied 
with  a  soft  metal  band  with  a  diameter  greater  than  the 
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bore.  When  the  gun  is  fired  this  band  is  forced  into  the 
grooves  and  gives  the  necessary  rotation.  (Fig.  17.) 

A  groove  is  cut  into  the  projectile  at  b,  and  a  band  of 
copper,  a,  hammered  into  it.  In  the  smaller  projectile 
the  band  is  not  made  as  wide  as  in  the  larger  ones  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  band  is  smooth.  In  large  projec¬ 
tiles  the  grooves  are  cut  into  the  band  to  diminish  resist¬ 
ance  and  to  provide  for  the  increased  amount  of  metal 
displaced  by  the  bands  of  the  rifling. 

Fig.  18  shows  the  form  of  a  modern  projectile,  which 
is  a  cylindrical  body  with  an  ogival  head — the  form 
which  gives  the  least  resistance  to  the  air  while  providing 
sufficient  strength  for  penetration. 


Fig.  18. 


Armor-Piercing  Projectiles. — These  projectiles  are  made 
with  the  point  extremely  hard.  The  metal  has  a  high 
tensile  strength,  provided  with  a  metal  cap  much  softer 
than  the  metal  in  the  head  of  the  projectile  (see  Figs. 
2  and  3,  representing  an  armor-piercing  shot  and  shell 
of  this  kind).  The  cap  is  forced  on  the  point  of  the 
projectile  by  hydraulic  power.  The  cap  greatly  increases 
the  penetration  of  the  shot,  in  hard  faced  armor,  from 
15  to  20  per  cent. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  uncapped  projectile,  on 
striking  the  hard  face  of  the  armor,  often  loses. its  point 
and  consequent  penetration,  due  to  the  small  area  where 
the  energy  of  the  point  is  applied  and  the  great  stress 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  cap  causes  the  distribution 
of  this  energy  and  at  the  same  time  supports  the  point 
and  prepares  it  to  enter  the  plate  by  its  impact. 

The  best  results  of  the  capped  projectile  are  limited 
to  medium  ranges.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  it  has  a, 
favorable  influence  on  the  trajectory,  increasing  both 
accuracy  and  range. 

High  Explosives. — The  use  of  high  explosives  for  the 
bursting  charge  of  shells  is  very  desirable.  The  great 
difficulty  has  been  to  get  one  that  will  not  explode  on 
impact  with  armor.  A  number  of  experiments  has  been 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Department,  resulting  in  the 
selection  of  certain  high  explosives  for  the  service,  which 
are  very  satisfactory.  The  effect  of  such  shells,  after 
penetrating  armor,  will  be  very  destructive. 

Tracers  for  Shells. — In  order  to  indicate  its  line  of 
flight  and  thereby  enable  the  gun  commander  to  better 
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direct  his  fire,  tracers  have  been  devised  to  be  used  both 
by  day  and  by  night.  These  consist  of  metal  cylinders 
fixed  to  the  shell  and  are  ignited  in  the  gun.  They  are 
filled  with  a  substance  which,  on  burning,  emits  a  bright 
flame  in  its  passage  through  the  air.  These  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  effective  for  night  fire,  although  experiment  has 
shown  their  efficiency  for  day  fire. 

Painting. — Projectiles  are  painted  to  indicate  the 
metal  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  bursting  charge. 
The  predominant  color  for  the  body  is  black.  Colored 
bands  around  it,  over  the  center  of  gravity,  indicate  by 
the  color  the  metal  and  mode  of  manufacture. 

Special  Projectiles. — Pockets. — Various  forms  of  rock¬ 
ets  have  been  used  for  war  purposes  and,  with  those  of 
the  pneumatic  guns,  form  a  special  class  of  projectile. 
The  rocket  is  also  in  use  for  signal  and  life-saving 
purposes. 

Rockets  appear  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Chinese 
and  were  used  by  the  Orientals  many  years  before  they 
were  introduced  into  other  countries.  One  of  the  best 
knowTn  rockets  is  the  Congreve,  and  was  used  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  service  as  early  as  1827.  The  principle  of  the  rocket 
is  a  simple  cylinder,  either  metal,  pasteboard  or  other 
material  of  sufficient  strength.  This  cylinder  is  filled 
with  a  composition  which,  on  combustion,  generates  a 
gas  that  propels  it.  The  flight  of  the  rocket  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  arrow. 

The  Hale  rocket  is  kept  point 
forward  by  actual  rotation.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  contrivance 
located  at  the  base  and  acted 
upon  by  the  pressure  of  escap¬ 
ing  gas,  which  causes  the  cylin¬ 
der  to  rotate.  (Fig.  19.) 

The  life-saving  rocket  is  used 
in  projecting  a  line  from  a 
wrecked  vessel  in  order  to  es¬ 
tablish  communication  with  the 
shore.  Pneumatic  guns  of  the 
Zalinski  and  Sims-Dudley  type 
threw  projectiles  of  a  special 
type  and  kind,  filled  with  high  explosives,  which  could 
not  be  fired  from  the  ordinary  gun  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  premature  explosion  from  the  shock  action  of 
the  discharge.  These  projectiles  were  really  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  torpedo.  Pig.  20  represents  such  a  projectile. 
The  shell  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder,  with  the  ogival 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 


head  which  contains  the  fuse.  The  tail  has  a  vane, 
which  is  sc  constructed  as  to  insure  rotation.  The  charge 
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consists  of  a  high  explosive  and  is  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  projectile.  A  small  charge  of  gun-cotton  A,  with  a 
cylindrical  case  of  fulminate  of  mercury  b,  is  placed  in 
the  forward  end.  It  is  ignited  by  means  of  a  fuse. 

When  the  shell  strikes  the  water,  or  any  other  object, 
a  steel  ball,  acting  as  a  hammer,  is  driven  forward  and 
strikes  one  or  more  percussion  caps,  causing  a  detona¬ 
tion;  this  ignites  a  tube  of  powder  communicating  with 
the  fulminate  of  mercury,  and  so  explodes  in  turn  the 
gun-cotton  and  charge  of  explosive.  The  time  of  explo¬ 
sion  after  impact  may  be  regulated  by  a  special  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  fuse.  The  fuse  embodies  a  safety  device 
which  renders  the  shell  inactive  until  it  has  traveled  at 
least  300  feet  in  its  flight  from  the  gun. 

The  Zalinski  projectile  contained  very  heavy  charges 
of  high  explosives,  which  were  thrown  to  considerable 
distances.  Both  the  Zelinski  and  Sims-Dudley  guns  were 
adopted  for  the  service,  but  have  since  been  abandoned. 

Primers  and  Fuses. — Primers  are  used  to  ignite  the 
powder  charge  that  propels  the  projectile.  They  are  of 
several  kinds  and  are  classed  according  to  the  manner  of 
ignition,  as:  Friction  primers,  electric  primers,  percus¬ 
sion  primers; 

Primers  may  also  be  fired  by  any  two  of  the  above 
methods  and  are  then  called  combination  primers. 

The  familiar  common  friction  primer  (Fig.  21)  was 
used  for  all  cannon  generally  for  many  years.  It  was 
made  of  copper  in  the  form  shown;  the  tube  b  is  filled 
with  rifle  powder,  the  end  closed  with  wax;  the  jointed 
piece  at  c  is  filled  with  a  friction  composition;  a  copper 
wire  with  a  saw  edge  is  embedded  in  this  composition 
and  when  pulled  through  it,  by  the  action  of  the  lanyard 
which  is  attached  to  the  hook,  fires  the  composition,  which 
ignites  the  powder  in  the  main  tube,  and  this,  in  turn, 
the  charge  in  the  gun.  The  old  primer  allows  the  escape 
of  gas  at  the  vent.  In  the  present  service  primer  this 
defect  is  corrected  by  what  is  called  the  obturating 
primer,  which  is  adapted  to  modern  breech-loading  can¬ 
non,  and  in  which  the  escape  of  gas  is  prevented. 


The  firing  mechanism  of  modern  cannon  that  do  not 
use  fixed  ammunition  is  arranged  to  fire  the  primer  both 
by  the  pull  of  the  lanyard  and  by  electricity. 
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That  in  our  service,  arranged  for  both  methods,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  22;  the  means  of  ignition,  shown  at  h,  are 
enclosed  in  a  case  of  brass;  the  pull  on  the  wire  lc  fires 
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Fig.  22. 

the  primer,  as  in  the  old  primer,  by  friction  of  the 
serrated  edges,  as  shown,  which  are  embedded  in  the 
friction  composition. 

This  primer  may  be  fired  by  electricity  by  passing 
through  the  primer  a  current  which  heats  a  platinum 
wire,  igniting  a  small  charge  of  gun-cotton  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  wire,  and  this,  in  turn,  igniting  the  priming 
charge  of  powder. 

Percussion  primers  are  usually  used  in  firing  fixed 
ammunition,  especially  for  rapid-fire  guns.  The  essential 
parts  are  the  cup,  anvil  and  percussion  composition,  as  in 
the  small  arms  cartridge.  To  insure  quick  ignition  small 
charges  of  black  powder  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
smokeless  powder  charges. 

Fig.  23  shows  the  percussion  primer.  It  is  very 
simple  in  construction,  consisting  of  a  brass  case,  a; 
the  cup  containing  the  percussion  composition  is 
shown  at  b,  the  anvil  at  c.  Black  powder  is  used  for  the 

priming  charge, 
through  which  a 
longitudinal 
hole,  with  vents, 
are  shown,  mak¬ 
ing  the  burning 
more  complete, 
and  increasing 
the  surface  of 
combustion. 

Fuse. — The  ignition  of  the  bursting  charges  of  projec¬ 
tiles  is  accomplished  by  means  of  fuses.  These  arfc 
classified  as  time ,  percussion ,  combination  and  delayed- 
action  fuses. 

The  time  fuse  is  so  constructed  as  to  ignite  the  charge 
at  a  fixed  time  while  the  projectile  is  in  its  flight.  This 
is  regulated  by,  means  of  a  composition  whose  rate  of 
burning  is  known  and  is  ignited  by  the  discharge  of  the 
piece. 

The  percussion  fuse  is  fired  by  the  impact  of  the 
projectile.  It  may  be  either  inserted  in  the  head  of  the 
projectile  or  in  its  base. 

Combination  fuses  may  be  either  time  or  percussion 
fuses,  and  have  the  quality  of  both  the  first  and  second 
classes. 

The  delayed-action  fuse  is  prepared  for  action  the 
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same  as  in  the  percussion  fuse,  but  its  action  is  retarded 
until  the  projectile  has  passed  through  the  object  struck, 
or  has  reached  the  position  where  its  explosion  is  to  be 
most  effective. 

To  be  effective  the  fuse  must  be  sure  in  its  action  and 
safe  in  handling  and  transportation  under  all  conditions. 
No  part  of  the  manufacture  of  the  projectile  requires 
more  care  than  that  of  the  fuse,  as  the  effect  of  the  shell 
must  depend  upon  the  certainty  of  its  action.  Fig.  24 
shows  the  percussion  fuse. 

Briefly  described,  this  fuse  (Fig.  24)  consists  of  a 
brass  case  m  threaded  to  screw  into  the  projectile. 

The  upper  end  is 
closed  with  a 
screw-cap  a ,  pro- 
vided  with  a  pro- 
jecting  point  c ; 
within  the  case  is 

. ®  a  plunger  d,  con- 

sisting  of  another 
case  e,  and  a  lead 
body  f,  in  which 
-•*••■5  is  a  brass  wire  g; 
«  the  central  part 
of  the  lead  body 
carries  the  prim¬ 
ing  charge  h,  with 
the  fulminate  i  on 
top;  means  are  provided  to  hold  the  plunger  from  upset¬ 
ting  laterally  on  the  shock  of  discharge.  The  shock  of 
discharge  causes  the  lead  plug  j  to  be  dislodged  and  to 
fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  projectile.  The  plunger  d 
then  moves  to  the  rear  and,  during  flight,  is  supported 
on  the  shoulder  at  1c.  When  the  projectile  strikes,  the 
plunger  is  thrown  forward,  the  fulminate  striking  the 
point  c  on  the  screw-cap  and  thus  exploding  the  priming 
charge  h,  and  igniting  the  bursting  charge. 

The  combination  fuse  is  represented  in  Figs.  25  and 
26.  This  fuse,  like  all  combination  fuses,  combines  the 
properties  of  both  time  and  percussion,  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  act  independently  of  each  other,  and  are  in 
the  one  body.  They  have  two  plungers  and  two  primers. 
Both  plungers  are  armed  by  the  shock  of  discharge,  but 
the  time  plunger  fires  its  primer  immediately,  igniting 
the  time  train,  while  the  percussion  plunger  does  not  fire 
its  primer  until  the  projectile  strikes.  The  upper  portion 
of  this  fuse  contains  the  time  portion,  while  the  lower 
contains  that  of  the  percussion  fuse. 

The  action  of  the  percussion  part  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  24.  The  construction 
and  action  of  the  time  portion  are  explained  as  follows: 
The  plunger  is  shown  at  p,  the  firing  pin  at  b,  the  time 
trains  are  represented  at  t  and  f,  and  are  composed  of 
two  rings  of  powder  contained  in  grooves  which  are  cut 
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in  the  two  rings  shown  at  g  and  h.  These  grooves  are 
not  cut  entirely  around  the  rings,  but  a  solid  portion  is 
left  between  the  ends  of  the  grooves  and  each  ring.  The 
plunger  is  held  out  of  contact  by  a  split  resistance  ring 
shown  at  e.  When  the  piece  is  discharged  inertia  of  the 
plunger,  acting  through  the  conical  surface  in  contact 
with  the  split  ring,  expands  it  and  passes  through  it, 
thereby  bringing  the  percussion  composition  to  the  firing 
pin. 


In  action  the  flame  of  the  percussion  composition 
passes  through  the  vent  shown  at  d,  ignites  a  tube  of 
powder  at  f,  which  in  turn  ignites  one  end  of  the  upper 
train  at  t.  If  the  fuse  is  set  at  zero  (see  Fig.  26)  the 
flame  passes  at  once  through  v  to  the  end  of  the  lower 
train  at  t',  and  through  v'  to  the  powder  at  the  base  of 
the  fuse  shown  at  w. 

To  set  the  fuse  for  any  number  of  seconds  within  the 
scale,  the  lower  ring  must  be  moved  until  the  proper 
number  is  over  the  datum  line.  Under  each  of  the  time 
rings  is  a  felt  washer,  represented  at  m  and  n,  which 
close  the  joint  under  the  ring  against  the  passage  of 
flame — except  through  the  hole  in  the  washer — when 
directly  over  the  vent  in  the  part  below.  The  upper 
washer  m  is  fixed  to  the  u^per  corrugated  surface  of  the 
lower  ring  and  moves  with  it.  The  lower  washer  is  fixed 
to  the  fuse  body  and  is  stationary.  The  upper  ring  is 
held  in  position  by  two  pins  which  are  halved  into  the 
fuse  body  and  the  ring  shown  at  i.  The  lower  ring, 
which  is  movable,  is  graduated  on  the  exterior  (see  Fig. 
26)  and  may  be  moved  by  a  wrench  and  set  at  any 
desired  point  necessary  to  give  the  time  of  burning. 
When  the  primer  is  ignited  the  upper  train  is  fired  and 
burns,  clockwise,  until  the  hole  through  the  washer  over 
the  zero  mark  on  the  lower  ring  is  reached.  The  flame 
then  passes  through  the  vent  to  the  lower  time  train, 
which  burns  in  the  opposite  direction  until  the  mark  at 
which  the  fuse  is  set  is  reached.  This  mark,  being  over 
the  vent  in  the  body  of  the  fuse,  the  flame  passes  to  the 
magazine  at  the  bottom  of  the  fuse  and  fires  the  powder 
therein  and  the  charge  in  the  body  of  the  projectile. 
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This  is  called  the  setting  of  the  fuse,  which  is  simply 
fixing  the  position  of  the  passage  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  train  so  as  to  include  between  the  two  vents  v  and 
v'  the  necessary  length  of  each  train  to  give  the  time  in 
burning  required  for  the  range. 

When  the  fuse  is  set  for  safety  it  is  indicated  by  the 
letter  S  on  the  graduated  ring.  The  solid  metal  between 
the  ends  of  the  upper  time  train  is  over  the  vent  to  the 
lower  time  train,  and  that  of  the  lower  time  train  is  over 
the  vent  leading  to  the  magazine.  The  safety  position 
is  shown  in  Fig.  26  and  prevents  danger  of  premature 
discharge. 

PROJEC'TION,  in  Drawing:  representation  on  any 
surface  of  objects  or  figures  as  they  appear  to  the  eye 
of  an  observer.  It  thus  includes  Perspective  (q.v.),  and 
is  most  simply  illustrated  by  the  shadow  of  an  object 
thrown  by  a  candle  on  a  wall;  the  shadow  being  the 
projection  and  the  place  of  the  light  the  position  of  the 
eye.  The  theory  of  projections  is  of  great  importance, 
both  in  mathematics  and  in  geography;  being,  in  the 
former  case,  entirely  general  in  its  application;  while  in 
the  latter  the  projection  of  the  sphere  only  is  required. 
Projections  of  the  sphere  are  of  various  kinds,  depending 
on  the  position  and  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  sphere, 
and  the  form  of  the  surface  on  which  the  projection  is 
thrown;  thus,  we  have  the  orthographic,  stereo  graphic, 
globular,  conical,  and  cylindrical  or  Mercator’s  projec¬ 
tions;  for  all  which,  see  Map.  Another  projection  fre¬ 
quently  employed  is  the  gnomonic.  In  the  gnomonic  pro¬ 
jection  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  center  of  the 
sphere,  and  the  surface  on  which  the  projection  is  thrown 
is  a  plane  surface  which  touches  the  sphere  at  any  one 
point  (called  the  principal  point).  It  is  evident  that  a 
map  constructed  on  the  gnomonic  projection  is  sensibly 
correct  for  only  a  circular  area  whose  circumference  is 
at  a  small  angular  distance  from  the  principal  point. 
From  the  position  of  the  eye  in  the  gnomonic  projection 
it  follows  that  all  great  circles,  or  portions  of  great 
circles,  of  the  sphere  are  represented  by  straight  lines, 
for  their  planes  pass  through  the  eye.  The  distance  of 
two  points  on  the  sphere,  when  measured  along  the  sur¬ 
face,  is  least  if  measured  along  a  great  circle;  and  as 
the  distance  of  the  projections  of  these  points  on  the 
plane  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  which  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  twro  points  on  a  plane,  this 
projection,  if  employed  in  the  construction  of  mariners’ 
charts,  would  at  once  show  the  shortest  course.  Maps  of 
the  earth’s  surface  have  been  projected  by  the  gnomonic 
method,  the  surface  of  projection  being  the  interior  sur¬ 
face  of  a  cube  circumscribing  the  sphere,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  series  consequently  amounting  to  six  maps;  but  it 
is  not  fitted  for  the  construction  of  maps  of  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  gnomonic  projection  is 
named  from  its  connection  with  the  mode  of  describing 
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a  gnomon  or  Dial  (q.v.).  The  orthographic  and  stereo- 
graphic  projections  were  used  by  the  Greek  astronomers 
in  construction  of  maps  of  the  heavens;  the  former,  or 
analemma,  being  the  best  known  and  most  used.  The 
stereographic,  called  planisphere  by  the  Greeks,  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Hipparchus,  and  the  gnomonic  is 
described  by  Ptolemy.  The  others  are  modern.  Consult: 
Craig,  A  Treatise  on  Projections  (U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  1882);  West,  The  Elements 
of  Military  Topography  (London  1894);  Woodward, 
Geographical  Tables  (Washington  1894);  Steinhauser, 
Grundziige  der  mathcmatischen  Geograpliie  und  Land- 
kartenprojelction  (3d  ed.,  Vienna,  1887). 

In  Mathematics,  the  theory  of  projections  is  general 
in  its  application,  and  has  been  employed  in  the  past 
hundred  years  to  generalize  the  older  geometry,  and  as  a 
powerful  aid  to  algebra.  Its  basis  is  the  investigation 
and  determination  of  those  properties  which,  being  true 
of  a  figure,  are  true  also  of  its  projections,  such  prop¬ 
erties  being  necessarily  dependent,  not  on  the  ‘magni¬ 
tude/  but  on  the  ‘position’  of  the  lines  and  angles  be¬ 
longing  to  the  figure.  These  properties  are  generally 
denominated  projective  properties:  e.g.,  the  three  conic 
sections,  the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  are  merely 
various  projections  of  a  circle  on  a  plane,  and  all  ‘posi¬ 
tional’  properties  of  the  circle  are  at  once,  by  this  theory, 
connected  with  similar  properties  of  the  three  conic  sec¬ 
tions.  See  Salmon’s  Conic  Sections.  Older  works  are 
Monge’s  Geometrie  Descriptive ,  and  Poncelet’s  Proprietes 
des  Figures  Projectives. 

PROJECTION  MICROSCOPE.  See  Microscope  Pro¬ 
jection. 

PROLAPSE,  n.  pro-laps' ,  or  Prolapsus,  n.  pro-ldp'sus 
[L.  prolapsus ,  slidden  or  fallen  down — from  pro ,  for¬ 
ward;  labor,  I  slide]:  in  surg.,  protrusion  or  falling  down 
of  a  part,  especially  the  gut  or  womb,  so  as  to  be  partly 
external  and  uncovered  (see  Prolapsus  Ani:  Prolapsus 
Uteri).  Prolapse,  v.  to  fall  down  or  out;  to  protrude. 
Prolap'sing,  imp.  Prolapsed',  pp.  -lapst'. 

PROLAP'SUS  A'NI:  affection  of  the  termination  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  consisting  in  an  eversion  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  and  its  protrusion  through 
the  anus.  It  may  depend  on  a  naturally  relaxed  condition 
of  the  parts,  as  in  infancy,  or  may  be  caused  by  violent 
straining,  in  cases  of  costiveness,  piles,  etc..  Whenever 
it  occurs,  the  parts  should  be  washed,  and,  if  possible, 
replaced  by  careful  pressure  with  the  hand;  and  if  they 
do  not  easily  return,  the  forefinger  should  be  oiled,  and 
pushed  up  into  the  anus,  carrying  the  protruded  intestine 
with  it,  after  which  the  patient  should  retain  the  recum¬ 
bent  position  for  some  hours.  If  it  cannot  be  returned 
by  the  above  means,  surgical  assistance  should  be  at  once 
sought.  In  order  to  remove  the  tendency  to  prolapsus, 
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the  patient  should  regulate  his  bowels  to  avoid  costive¬ 
ness,  should  sponge  the  parts  after  every  evacuation  with 
cold  water  or  soap  and  water,  and  if  necessary,  use 
astringent  injections,  e.g.,  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  one  grain  to  the  ounce.  After  the  stool  has  passed, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  skin  near  the  anus  be 
drawn  to  one  side  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  tighten  the 
orifice.  If,  after  adoption  of  these  means,  the  bowel  con¬ 
tinues  to  descend,  surgical  treatment  must  be  resorted  to. 

PROLAP'SUS  UTERI  (known  also  as  Procidentia 
or  Descensus  Uteri,  and  as  ‘falling  of  the  womb’): 
essentially  a  depression  of  the  womb  below  the  natural 
level  in  the  pelvis.  It  is  most  frequent  in  women  beyond 
middle  age  who  have  borne  large  families,  but  it  may 
occur  in  women  who  have  not  borne  children,  in  virgins, 
and  even  (though  very  rarely)  in  children.  It  may  occur 
in  every  degree,  from  the  case  in  which  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  is  a  little  lower  than  its  natural  level,  to  that  in 
which  the  womb  itself  projects  externally  and  forms  a 
protruding  tumor  as  large  as  a  melon.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  displaces  by  its  traction  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  other 
important  structures.  The  prolapse  is  termed  imperfect 
as  long  as  there  is  no  external  protrusion,  and  perfect 
when  the  womb  is  protruded  externally.  The  causes  of 
these  different  degrees  of  prolapse  are  the  same,  and  the 
symptoms  differ  only  in  intensity.  The  immediate  causes 
are  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  and  a  want 
of  due  tone  in  the  canal  leading  from  the  uterus  to  the 
external  surface.  The  latter  is  probably  the  chief  cause. 
After  many  child-bearings,  this  canal  remains  dilated, 
and  its  walls  lose  their  resisting  power.  Under  these 
conditions,  a  very  slight  downward  force  will  depress  the 
womb;  and  this  force  is  supplied  by  the  increased  weight 
of  the  organ  itself,  if  the  patient  sit  up  or  walk  soon 
after  delivery,  by  violent  vomiting  or  straining  (when 
the  bowels  are  constipated),  by  the  endeavor  to  lift  heavy 
weights,  etc. 

The  symptoms  arise  partly  from  pressure  of  the  womb 
on  other  organs,  partly  from  simultaneous  displacement 
of  adjacent  parts  (as  the  bladder,  rectum,  etc.),  and 
partly  from  reflex  action  (see  Nervous  System).  Pa¬ 
tients  with  only  slight  displacement  usually  complain  of 
a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  pelvis,  of  weight  and  bear¬ 
ing  down,  of  dragging  from  the  loins,  and  pain  in  the 
back,  these  symptoms  being  aggravated  when  the  upright 
position  is  assumed.  Strangury  (q.v.)  is  occasionally 
present,  and  if  the  womb  descend  low  or  protrude,  there 
is  always  more  or  less  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  digestive  organs 
soon  become  affected  through  reflex  nervous  influence. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  general  health  is  often  much 
worse  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  slight  depression, 
than  in  those  in  which  the  prolapse  is  complete,  and  the 
womb  forms  an  external  tumor. 
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The  treatment  varies  with  the  degree  of  displacement. 
In  the  milder  cases,  medicine  should  be  administered 
with  the  view  of  giving  tone  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  relaxed  canal:  in  the  severe  cases,  mechanical  sup¬ 
port  is  requisite.  In  comparatively  mild  cases,  prolonged 
rest  in  the  horizontal  position  should  be  enforced,  and 
cold  water  (from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint)  should  be  slowly 
injected,  night  and  morning,  into  the  vagina  by  means  of 
a  fountain  syriuge,  the  patient  being  in  the  recumbent 
position  as  she  receives  the  injection.  If  this  treatment 
is  insufficient,  astringent  injections,  e.g.,  decoction  of 
oak-bark  or  of  galls,  or  a  solution  of  alum  (an  ounce  to 
the  pint  of  water),  should  be  tried.  If,  however,  there  is 
any  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  parts,  astringents 
must  be  avoided.  In  a  case  of  complete  prolapse,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  place  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath, 
or  to  apply  fomentations  or  leeches  to  the  tumor  before 
it  can  be  replaced;  and  occasionally,  irreducible  cases 
occur  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  organ 
altogether.  After  it  has  been  returned  to  its  position,  a 
repetition  of  the  prolapse  has  to  be  prevented.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  method  is  by  introduction  of  a  pessary,  usually  of 
hard  rubber,  which  mechanically  supports  the  uterus  in 
its  normal  position.  In  some  cases,  a  compress  and  ban¬ 
dage  will  afford  sufficient  support:  in  other  cases  a  sur¬ 
gical  operation  for  shortening  of  the  supporting  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  uterus,  or  attachment  of  the  organ  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  may  be  necessary. 

PEOLATE,  a.  pro'lat  [L.  prolatus,  carried  or  brought 
out,  prolonged — from  pro ,  forth;  latus,  brought]:  length¬ 
ened;  extended  beyond  the  line  of  an  exact  sphere.  Pro¬ 
late  spheroid,  a  spheroid  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis,  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about 
its  major  axis;  the  opposite  of  an  Oblate  spheroid, 
which  see,  under  Oblate  1.  Prolative,  n.  pro'ld-tiv,  in 
gram.,  an  infinitive  joined  to  verbs,  etc.,  in  order  to 
extend  the  predication. 

PEOLEGOMENA,  n.  plu.  prd'le-gdm'e-na  [Gr.  pro¬ 
legomena,  things  said  first:  prolego,  I  say  beforehand — 
from  pro,  before;  lego,  I  speak]:  preliminary  observa¬ 
tions;  an  introduction  or  dissertation  prefixed  to  any 
work.  Pro'legom'enary,  a.  -ner-i,  or  Pro'legom'enous, 
a.  -e-niis,  preliminary;  introductory. 

PEOLEGS,  n.  plu.  pro’legz  [pro,  for,  and  legs]:  ab¬ 
dominal  feet  in  caterpillars  which  are  not  retained  in 
the  perfect  insect. 

PEOLEPSIS,  n.  pro-lep’sis  [Gr.  prolepsis,  an  anticipa¬ 
tion — from  pro,  before;  lepsis,  a  seizing;  lambano,  I 
take]:  in  rhet.,  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  objections 
are  anticipated  and  answered;  an  error  in  chronology, 
consisting  in  an  event  being  dated  before  the  actual 
time.  Prolep'tic,  a.  -tile,  or  Prolep'tical,  a.  - ti-Tcal pert, 
to;  anticipatory;  previous.  Prolep'tically,  ad.  -li. 
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PROLETAIRE,  n.  pro'le-tar'  [F.  proletaire — from  L. 
proletarius,  in  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius,  a  citizen  of 
the  lowest  class  too  poor  to  pay  taxes — from  proles,  off¬ 
spring]  :  term  adopted  from  the  French  by  some  recent 
German  and  English  writers  to  denote  one  of  that  class 
of  the  community  who  depend  for  support  on  casual 
daily  labor  of  the  hard  and  low  type ;  one  of  the  lowest 
part  of  the  lower  orders.  Proeetairism,  n.  pro'le-tar '- 
izm,  condition,  or  political  influence,  of  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  community.  Pro'eeta'rian,  a.  -td'ri-an,  mean ; 
vulgar:  N.  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Peo'leta'° 
riat,  n.  -rl-at,  class  or  body  of  the  proletaries.  Pro'- 
retar'ies,  n.plu.  -ter'iz  f proletar — a  form  of  spelling  direct 
from  the  Latin] :  same  as  Proletaires.  Pro'letar'y, 
a.  of  or  pert.  to.  [In  the  anc.  Roman  use  of  the  word 
proletarius,  it  was  indicated  that  the  class  referred  to 
were  valuable  to  the  state  only  as  rearers  of  offspring.] 

PROLIFEROUS,  a.  pro-Rf'er-us  [L.  proles,  offspring; 
fero,  I  bear  or  carry] :  in  hot.,  producing  another  by 
budding — applied  to  flower-buds  and  leaves  when  an  un¬ 
usual  development  of  supernumerary  parts  takes  place, 
as  flower-buds  becoming  viviparous,  and  leaves  produc¬ 
ing  buds. 

PROLIFIC,  a.  pro-Uf'ik,  or  ProlifTcal,  a.  -i-kdl  [F. 
prolifique,  prolific — from  L.  proles,  offspring;  facio,  I 
make :  It.  prolifico ]  :  producing  young  or  fruit  in  abun¬ 
dance;  fruitful;  productive.  ProlifTcaely,  ad.  -U. 
Proeif'icness,  n.  -ik-nes,  state  of  being  prolific.  Pro- 
lification,  n.  pro-Hfi-ka' shun,  generation ;  the  growth 
of  a  second  flower  from  the  substance  of  the  first. — Syn. 
of  ‘  prolific  ’ ;  generative ;  fertile ;  generating ;  produc¬ 
tive  ;  active ;  pregnant. 

PROLIGEROUS,  a  pro-life  r-us  [L.  proles,  offspring; 
gero,  I  bear]  :  producing  offspring. 

PROLIX,  a.  pro'llks  [F.  prolixe — from  L.  prolvmis,  long, 
extended — from  pro,  forth ;  laxus,  wide,  loose — also  given 
as  connected  with  elixus,  soaked ;  liqui,  to  flow :  It. 
prolisso]  :  extended  to  a  great  length ;  protracted ;  diffuse ; 
tedious.  Prolix'ly,  ad.  -liks'li.  Proeix'ity,  n.  i-ti,  or 
Prolix'ness,  n.  - nes ,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  prolix ; 
great  length ;  minute  detail ;  tediousness. — Syn.  of 
‘  prolix  ’ :  diffuse ;  protracted :  tedious ;  wearisome ;  tire¬ 
some  ;  long  prolonged ;  discursive ;  copious. 

PROLOCUTOR,  n.  prol'o-ku'ter  [L.  proldcutus,  uttered, 
declared- — from  pro,  before;  locutus,  spoken;  loqui,  to 
speak] :  the  speaker  or  chairman  of  a  convocation. 
Proi/octj'torship,  n.  - ter-ship ,  the  office  or  station  of  a 
prolocutor. 

PROLOGUE,  n.  prb'log  [F.  prologue,  a  prologue — from 
Gr.  prologos,  a  preface — from  pro,  before ;  lego,  I  speak]  : 
a  short  piece  in  verse,  recited  before  a  dramatic  per¬ 
formance  or  play  begins ;  a  preface :  V.  to  introduce  by 
formally  reciting  a  preface.  Proroguing.  imp.  Pro'- 
J*Ogued,  pp.  -loud* 
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PROLONG,  v.  prd'long '  [F.  prolonger ,  to  prolong— from 
L.  prolongdre — from  pro,  forth;  longus,  long:  Sp.  pro- 
longar]  :  to  lengthen  or  draw  out  in  time  or  duration ;  to 
protract ;  to  extend ;  to  put  off  to  a  distant  time ;  to  extend 
in  length  or  space.  Prolonging,  imp.  Prolonged', 
pp.  - longd '.  Prolong'er,  n.  -eV,  one  who  prolongs. 
Prolon'gate,  v.  -gat,  to  lengthen  or  extend  in  space. 
Prolon'gating,  imp.  Prolon'gated,  pp.  extended  in 
space ;  continued  in  length.  Prolongation,  n.  prd'long - 
ga'shun  [F. — L.]  :  the  act  of  lengthening ;  extension  in 
time  or  space  ;  extension  of  time. — Syn.  of  ‘  prolong  ’ : 
to  continue ;  defer ;  delay ;  lengthen ;  draw  out ;  extend ; 
put  off ;  postpone ;  procrastinate ;  protract. 

PROLUSION,  n.  prd-16'zhun  [L.  prolu' sionem,  a  prelim¬ 
inary  exercise — from  pro,  before ;  Zftsws,play,  sport ;  ludo, 
I  play :  It.  prolusione :  F.  prolusion] :  preliminary  game 
or  trial ;  a  preparatory  exercise  or  trial  in  literary 
composition. 

PROME,  prom:  chief  town  in  the  dist.  of  Prome,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Pegu,  British  Burmah,  on  the  e„  bank  of  the  Irra¬ 
waddy  river,  between  65  and  70  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rangoon, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British  1825  and  52,  the  Burmese  making  little 
resistance.  It  has  suffered  seriously  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  in  1862  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
Are.  It  has  since  been  laid  out  anew  with  broad  and 
straight  streets.  Since  its  incorporation  as  a  city  1874 
it  has  improved  rapidly.  It  manufactures  paper,  silk 
cloths,  and  lacquer  ware.  Pop.  (1891)  30,022. 

PROMENADE,  n.  prom'e-nad'  [F.  promenade,  a  walk, 
walking — from  promener,  to  walk — from  L.  prominare, 
to  drive  on — from  pro,  forward,  and  minare,  to  drive 
with  threats;  mince,  threats]:  a  walk  for  pleasure  or 
show ;  a  place  for  walking :  Y.  to  walk  for  amusement 
or  exercise.  PrOm'enad'ing,  imp.  Prom'enad'ed,  pp. 
Prom'enad'er,  n.  - er ,  one  who  promenades. 

PROMETHEAN,  a.  pro-m&the-an :  pert,  to  Prometheus 
(q.v.),  fabled  in  anc.  myth,  to  have  stolen  fire  from 
heaven,  with  which  he  quickened  clay  images  into  life : 
possessing  the  life-giving  quality  of  that  fire. 

PROMETHEUS,  prd-me'the-us  or  pro-me'thus  [Gr. 
Forethought] :  in  Greek  myth.,  inventor  and  teacher  of 
the  arts  of  life  :  son  of  the  Titan  Iapetus  and  of  Clymene ; 
being  brother  of  Atlas,  Menoetius,  and  Epimetheus  (After¬ 
thought)  :  or,  according  to  other  legends,  son  of  Iapetus 
and  Asia;  or  of  Uranus  and  Clymene;  or  of  Eurymedon 
and  Here;  being  father  of  Deucalion,  Hellen,  Lykus,  and 
Chymoerus.  The  theory  supported  by  some  philologists, 
that  P.  is  a  Greek  form  olpramantha  [Skr.,  firestick] 
lacks  evidence.  The  myth  of  P.  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Greek  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  and  is 
briefly  as  follows : — Under  the  reign  of  Zeus,  men  and 
gods  were  disputing  at  Mecone  concerning  the  por¬ 
tions  of  slain  beasts  which  should  be  offered  to  the 
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gods .  P.,  with  a  view  to  outwit  Zeus,  cut  up  a  bull,  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  hiding  the  meat  and  the  intes¬ 
tines  in  the  skin,  and  putting  offal  (the  stomach,  etc.) 
at  the  top;  while  he  laid  in  another  heap  the  bones, 
covered  with  fat.  Zeus  pointed  out  the  unequal  divi¬ 
sion,  but  was  asked  to  choose,  whereupon  he  guessed 
the  deceit  practiced,  and  selected  the  good  portion ;  but 
irate  at  the  stratagem,  he  avenged  himself  on  the  mor¬ 
tals  by  withholding  from  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
production  of  fire  necessary  for  cooking  the  meat; 
whereupon  P.  stole  the  fire  from  heaven  and  brought  it 
to  them  in  a  hollow  fennel  stalk.  Zeus,  to  punish  the 
mortals,  caused  Hephaestus  to  mould  a  virgin  of  raptur¬ 
ous  beauty,  Pandora  (q.v.),  whom  Epimetheus  was  un¬ 
wise  enough  (against  the  counsel  of  his  bro.  P.)  to 
receive  as  a  present  from  Hermes ;  and  thus  brought 
upon  humanity,  with  the  opening  of  her  box,  all  imagin¬ 
able  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  P.  himself  was  chained 
to  a  rock,  and  an  eagle  sent  to  consume  his  liver  in  day¬ 
time,  while  Zeus  caused  it  to  grow  again  at  night.  Her- 
akles,  however,  killed  the  eagle ;  and,  by  permission  of 
Zeus,  delivered  the  suffering  Prometheus.  Thus  far 
Hesiod’s  legend.  iEschylus,  in  his  tragedy  Prometheust 
has  perpetuated  another  review  of  the  myth.  P.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  is  an  immortal  god,  a  friend  of  the 
human  race,  who  does  not  shrink  from  exposing  himself 
to  peril  in  their  behalf.  He  is  the  long-suffering  hero, 
who,  though  overcome  by  Zeus’s  superior  might,  yet 
does  not  bend  his  mind.  He  at  first  assists  Zeus 
against  his  own  kindred,  the  Titans,  and  even  opens  the 
head  of  Zeus  to  give  birth  to  Minerva.  But  when  Zeus, 
having  come  to  the  throne,  conceived  evil  plans  against 
mankind,  wishing  to  destroy  them  entirely,  in  order  to 
create  a  new  and  better  race,  P.  takes  their  side ;  and 
while  taking  from  them  the  evil  gift  of  foreseeing  the 
future,  gives  them  the  two  infinitely 'superior  gifts  of 
hope  and  of  fire.  He  is  the  inventor  of  architecture, 
astronomy,  writing,  figures,  medicine,  navigation,  the 
mystery  of  prophecy,  the  arts  of  working  in  metal,  and 
all  other  arts  which  embellish  and  adorn  life.  For  these 
boons  conferred  on  the  human  race,  he  is,  under  Zeus’s 
order  chained  to  a  rock  in  Scythia  by  Hephaestus,  who 
fulfils  this  task  reluctantly.  Here  he  is  visited  by  the 
Oceanides,  by  Io,  who  tells  him  of  her  own  miserable 
wanderings,  and  by  Hermes,  who  endeavors  to  find  out 
that  which  only  P.  knows,  viz.,  who  will  be  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  his  successor.  Befusing  to  divulge  this  secret, 
he  is  struck  by  Zeus’s  lightning,  and  hurled  into  Tar¬ 
tarus,  whence  he  re-issues  after  a  time  only  to  undergo 
new  sufferings.  He  is  now  fastened  to  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  the  eagle,  an  offspring  of  Earth  and  Tartarus,  comes 
to  torment  him  daily.  Cheiron,  the  Centaur,  at  last 
offers  himself  to  supply  P.’s  place  in  Hades — for  on  no 
other  condition  was  he  to  be  liberated  than  that  some 
other  immortal  should  offer  himself  in  his  stead.  Chei 
ron,  incurably  wounded  oy  Herakles,  is  accepted  by 
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Zeus. — Other  legends  give  varying  accounts.  One  makes 
P .  the  creator  of  man  out  of  earth  and  water — Zeus  hav¬ 
ing,  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  ordered  both  him  and 
Here  to  make  man  out  of  the  mud  left,  and  the  winds  to 
breathe  life  into  them ;  and  at  Panopeus,  in  Phocis,  a 
piece  of  that  creative  earth  was  in  after  times  shown  to 
the  wondering  multitude.  It  was  also  at  his  suggestion 
that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  built  the  vessel  that  bore 
them  safely  through  the  floods.  P.  had  a  sanctuary  at 
Athens,  and  torch-races  took  place  in  his  honor.  Many 
have  been  the  explanations  of  this  myth ;  one  of  which 
is,  that  it  is  merely  one  of  the  great  cycle  of  national 
fire  myths,  and  P.  a  form  of  the  sun-god — an  explanation 
which  seems  instead  a  mistake:  another,  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  human  mind,  which,  in  the  consciousness  of 
its  own  power,  refuses  to  obey  implicitly  the  will  of 
Zeus:  another  that  it  embodies  the  first  struggles 
between  the  ancient  (Pelasgian)  powers  of  nature  and 
the  awaking  of  the  human  mind,  as  represented  by  Zeus 
and  the  Olympians,  etc.  :  another  suggestion  is  that  it  is 
a  crude  and  distorted  symbol  of  pitiless  law  met  by 
vicarious  sacrifice.  The  subject  is  fully  discussed  in 
works  on  Prometheus  by  Welcker  (1824),  Weiske,  Scho- 
mann,  and  Lasaulx  (1845). 

PROMINENT,  a.  prom'i-nent  [F.  prominent,  prominent 
— from  L.  prominens  or  prominen'tem,  projecting — from 
pro,  before;  minere,  to  jut:  It.  prominente]  :  standing  out 
beyond  the  surface  or  other  parts;  projecting;  full  or 
large,  as  eyes;  most  visible  or  striking;  conspicuous; 
distinguished  above  others;  eminent.  PromTnently, 
ad.  -li.  Prominence,  n.  prom'i-nens,  or  PromTnency, 
n.  -nen-si  [F. — L.]  :  a  standing  out  from  the  surface  of 
something ;  state  of  being  prominent ;  protuberance. 

PROMISCUOUS,  a.  pro-mis'ku-us  [L.  promts' cuus , 
mixed,  not  separate  or  distinct — from  pro ,  forward; 
misceo,  I  mix  or  mingle:  It.  promiscuo ]  :  collected  to¬ 
gether  without  order  or  distinction,  as  an  assembly  or 
meeting;  mingled;  confused;  common;  not  restricted. 
Promis'ouousiiY,  ad.  -Vi,  indiscriminately.  Promis- 
cuousness,  n.  - nes ,  a  state  of  being  promiscuous. 

PROMISE,  n.  prom'xs  [L.  promissum,  a  promise — from 
pro,  forth;  missus,  sent;  mitto,  I  send:  It.  promessa ; 
F.  promesse,  a  promise :  Sp.  promesa] :  word  pledged ; 
declaration  or  engagement,  more  or  less  formal,  to  an¬ 
other  ;  hopes ;  expectation :  V.  to  assure  by  a  binding 
declaration ;  to  engage  or  undertake  to  do,  or  not  to  do : 
to  afford  hopes  or  expectation.  Promising,  imp:  Adj. 
affording  just  grounds  for  expectation  of  good;  giving 
tokens  of  future  good.  Prom'isingly,  ad.  -li.  Pbom/- 
ised,  pp.  -1st.  PromTser  or  Prom'isor,  n.  -er,  one  who 
promises.  Promissee,  n.  prom'is-se',  one  to  whom  a 
promise  is  made.  Promissory,  a.  prom'is-ser-i,  contain¬ 
ing  a  binding  declaration  of  something  to  be  performed, 
or  some  engagement  to  be  fulfilled.  Prom'issorTly,  ad. 
■ser'l-Ci.  Promissory-note,  a  written  promise  bearing  the 
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maker’s  signature,  to  pay  to  the  bearer,  or  to  a  definite 
payee  or  order,  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  certain  time 
specified,  or  on  request,  in  consideration  of  value  received 
by  the  promiser.  The  law  concerning  promissory  notes 
is  in  all  respects  substantially  the  same  as  the  law  con¬ 
cerning  Bills  of  Exchange  (q.v.).  To  promise  one’s  self, 
to  be  assured ;  to  have  strong  confidence.  Breach  of 
promise:  see  Promise  in  Law.  Promise-breach,  in  OE. . 
violation  of  a  promise.  Promised  Land,  Canaan  or 
Palestine,  as  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity. 

PROMTSE,  in  Law :  engagement  by  one  party  the 
promiser,  to  another  party,  the  promisee,  to  do  some  act 
which  shall  be  an  advantage  to  the  second  party.  It 
denotes  often  one  side  of  a  contract  or  agreement,  either 
by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing,  which  is  not  under  seal. 
At  common  law,  an  action  cannot  be  brought  on  a  P.  un¬ 
less  some  consideration  was  given  for  it ;  and  even  if  the 
P.  be  given  in  a  sealed  instrument,  the  laws  of  most  of  the 
states  allow  the  presumption  raised  by  the  seal  to  be 
set  aside  by  proof  of  lack  of  a  consideration.  A  P.  may 
be  conditional,  held  binding  only  on  the  conditions  speci¬ 
fied  ;  or  it  may  be  implied,  held  equally  binding  in  law 
with  a  P.  fully  expressed.  A  P.  in  aid  of  crime,  or  against 
public  morals,  is  void,  as  is  also  a  P.  whose  fulfilment  is 
prevented  by  act  of  the  promisee  or  by  act  of  God. 
A  P.  of  marriage  means  reciprocal  P.,  each  being  an 
equivalent  for  the  other ;  accordingly,  if  one  breaks  the 
P.,  the  other  can  sue  for  breach  of  it.  See  Marriage. 

PROMONTORY,  n.  prom'dn-ter-i  [L.  promontdrmm ,  a 
mountaih-ridge — from  pro,  forward ;  mons  or  montem,  a 
mountain  :  It.  promontorio :  F.  promontoire ] :  a  high  point 
of  land  or  rock  projecting  into  the  sea;  a  headland. 

PROMOTE,  v. pro-mot'  [ ~h.promotus ,  advanced,  promoted 
— from  pro,  forward ;  movere,  to  move  :  It.  promovere  :  F. 
promouvoir ]  :  to  forward  or  advance ;  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  or  progress  of  anything ;  to  excite ;  to  raise  to 
higher  rank  or  honor.  Promo'ting,  imp.  Promo'ted, 
pp.  Promo'ter,  n.  -ter,  one  who  promotes ;  an  encour- 
ager.  Promotion,  n.  - mo'shun  [F. — L.] :  the  act  of  pro¬ 
moting  ;  advancement ;  encouragement ;  preferment.  The 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  granting  of  a  degree  by  a 
university.  The  practice  of  conferring  the  title  of  doctor 
by  authority  and  after  examination  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  Univ.  of  Bologna,  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c. 
Degrees  were  at  first  conferred  by  cooptation,  i.  e.,  ad¬ 
mission  by  the  common  consent  of  the  body  of  doctors ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c.,  Honorius  III.  placed 
promotions  under  the  control  of  the  archdeacon  of 
Bologna.  Promo'tive,  a.  -tiv,  tending  to  promote. — 
Syn.  of  ‘  promote  ’ :  to  forward ;  auvance ;  elevate ;  exalt ; 

refer ;  further ;  patronize ;  help ;  dignify ;  encourage. 
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PROMOTION,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  :  advancement 
of  officers  from  grade  to  grade  in  military  and  naval  ser- 
vice.  As  the  efficiency  of  a  service  is  found  to  be  in 
considerable  measure  dependent  on  the  system  of  pro¬ 
motion  adopted,  the  subject  has  importance. 

In  the  army  of  France,  it  is  a  common  saying,  that 
every  conscript  has  a  marshal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack. 
Speaking  of  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  this  was  true, 
for  battalions  chose  their  chief  officers  from  their  own 
ranks — a  conscript  of  one  year  was  perhaps  a  lieut.col. 
the  next,  and  possibly  a  brig. gen.  the  following.  In  the 
quieter  recent  years,  however,  progress  is  slower ;  and 
though  promotion  is  open  to  all,  and  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  officers  do  rise  from  the  ranks,  yet  it  is 
very  rarely  indeed  that  an  officer  so  rising  ever  attains  a 
higher  grade  than  captain.  Junior  commissions  are — 
if  the  rule  of  the  service  were  strictly  followed — given, 
one-third  to  men  from  the  ranks,  one-third  to  cadets 
from  the  milit.  schools,  and  one-third  by  govt,  patron¬ 
age.  In  practice,  it  appears  that  in  the  artillery  and 
engineers,  two-thirds  of  the  first  commissions  are  given 
to  pupils  from  the  Polytechnique,  and  the  remainder  to 
men  from  the  ranks;  while  in  the  line,  two-thirds  of 
th^  officers  rise  from  the  ranks,  and  one-third  come  from 
the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr.  Before  officers  can  be 
promoted,  certain  service  in  each  rank  is  required,  viz., 
as  2d  lieut.,  two  years;  as  lieut.,  two  years;  as  capt., 
four  years;  as  major,  three  years;  and  as  lieut.col., 
two  years.  These  periods  are  curtailed  in  time  of  war. 
Promotion  takes  place  in  the  regt.  up  to  the  rank  of 
capt.,  two- thirds  by  seniority,  and  one-third  by  selec¬ 
tion.  From  capt.  to  major  {chef  d' escadron  ou  de  bataillon ), 
promotion  is  divided  equally  between  seniority  and 
selection ;  while  to  all  higher  ranks  it  falls  exclusively 
to  selection.  The  selection  is  made  on  reports  by  the 
inspectors-general  of  the  several  arms — their  reports 
being  founded  on  personal  observation,  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  senior  regimental  officers.  To  maintain  rapidity 
of  promotion  there  is  a  fixed  age  at  which  officers  must 
retire — viz.,  lieut.gen.,  65  years;  major-gen.,  62;  col., 
60;  lieut.col.,  58;  major,  56;  capt.,  53;  lieut.,  52.  These 
ages  do  not  prevent  the  officers  of  a  regt.  from  being 
the  opposite  of  youthful. 

In  Austria,  all  officers  are  at  first  cadets ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  these  cadets  are  nominated  from  men  in 
the  ranks  by  their  comrades.  Promotion  goes  by  sen¬ 
iority,  and  in  the  regt.,  with  occasional  selection  from 
other  regiments. 

Of  the  German  army,  the  organization  and  officering 
are  peculiar.  Every  German  subject,  of  whatever  rank, 
is  bound  to  serve  from  the  age  of  20  to  25 ;  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  this  service  is  reduced  to  a  year  in  the  case  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  Every  officer  must  serve  in  the  ranks; 
but  not  necessarily  for  more  than  a  day.  Young  gentle¬ 
men  intended  for  officers  enter  the  ranks  as  aspiranten. 
They  do  duty  as  common  soldiers  six  to  nine  m  >::ths, 
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ttud  pass  two  examinations :  afterward  they  remain  nine 
months  at  a  Division  School,  or  twelve  months  at  an 
Artillery  and  Engineer  School.  They  then  become 
eligible  for  appointment  as  officers  when  vacancies  occur 
which,  however,  they  cannot  obtain  unless  recommended 
by  the  officers  of  their  respective  regiments.  Two-thirds 
of  the  first  commissions  are  given  to  these  aspiranten, 
and  one-third  to  pupils  from  the  cadet  schools. 

In  the  Italian  army,  one-third  of  the  sub-lieutenants 
are  promoted  from  the  ranks.  Of  subsequent  promotion, 
two-thirds  go  by  seniority,  and  one-third  by  selection. 

Concerning  the  British  system,  it  is  often  charged 
with  being  too  exclusive,  confining  the  commissions  to 
the  upper  classes  of  society ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  promotion  from  the  ranks  is  much  rarer  than  in 
other  armies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that 
the  constituents  of  the  force  are  very  different  from 
those  in  other  armies.  Soldiers  in  Britain  are  not  con¬ 
scripts,  who  necessarily  comprise  men  of  all  classes  and 
all  degrees  of  education ;  but  they  are  taken,  as  a  rule, 
from  a  low  and  uneducated  class  of  society.  Further, 
as  Britain  has  a  true  middle  class,  lacking  in  almost 
every  continental  nation,  its  army  is  not  necessarily 
aristocratic,  through  not  being  officered  from  the  ranks. 
Lastly,  the  habits  of  the  different  classes  of  society 
differ  so  greatly,  that  unless  the  soldier  be  far  superior 
to  his  comrades,  promotion  to  a  commission  is  to  him 
small  boon. 

In  the  actual  British  system,  promotion  from  private 
up  to  company-sergeant  takes  place  in  the  company,  and 
is  made  by  the  regimental  officers.  The  promotion  of 
company-sergeants  to  be  staff-sergeants  is  made  through¬ 
out  the  regt. :  all  these  promotions  are  by  selection.  Of 
the  commissioned  officers,  the  quartermasters  and  rid¬ 
ing-masters  are  appointed  almost  exclusively  from  the 
ranks ;  but  they  have  no  further  promotion  to  expect — 
sergeants  and  sergeants-major  are  occasionally  gazetted 
to  ensigneies  or  lieutenancies.  The  junior  combatant 
officers  acquire  their  commissions  either  by  competitive 
examination  open  to  the  whole  nation,  or  by  previous 
service  in  the  militia  as  officers,  or  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  as  non-commissioned  officers.  The  artillery  and 
engineers  are  officered  entirely  by  cadets  from  the 
Boyal  Milit.  Acad.,  whose  subsequent  promotion  is  by 
seniority  only.  In  the  cavalry,  guards,  and  line,  va¬ 
cancies  are,  since  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system 
1871  (see  Purchase  System),  filled  by  ‘  seniority  tem¬ 
pered  by  selection,’  the  selection  becoming  more  strict 
as  the  higher  ranks  are  reached.  The  promotion  of 
officers,  up  to  the  rank  of  capt.,  is  mainly  regimental, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  seniority ;  but  seniority  is  in 
this  case  qualified  by  what  has  been  called  negative  se¬ 
lection— i.e.,  exclusion  of  those  officers  who  do  not  at 
the  periodical  inspections  and  examinations,  prove  their 
fitness.  Above  the  rank  of  capt.  for  substantive  or  regi¬ 
mental  rank,  seniority  is  little  regarded,  and  selection  is 
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more  absolute ;  but  officers  may  hold  at  the  same  time 
army  or  brevet  rank,  conferred  for  distinguished  service, 
or  for  mere  seniority,  in  the  general  list  of  the  whole 
army.  This  brevet  rank  does  not  affect  the  position  in 
a  regt.,  and  adds  but  a  small  sum  to  the  officers’  pay; 
but  it  is  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  colonels  rise 
by  seniority  alone  to  be  general  officers,  and  col.  is 
almost  exclusively  a  brevet  rank  (the  only  exception  be¬ 
ing  in  the  artillery  and  engineers,  where  col.  is  a  regi¬ 
mental  rank).  Under  these  rules,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  an  officer  who  has  never  held  higher  regimental 
rank  than  capt.,  may  become  successively,  for  good  ser¬ 
vice,  brevet-major,  brevet-lieut.col.,  and  brevet  col.,  until 
he  succeeds,  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  See  Staff. 

In  the  British  Navy,  the  promotion  of  sailors  to  be 
petty  officers  is  made  by  the  capt.  of  the  ship ;  petty 
officers  are  appointed  warrant-officers  by  the  admiral  of 
the  station,  subject  to  admiralty  confirmation.  The 
commissioned  officers  are  appointed  and  promoted  by 
patronage  solely.  When  a  ship  is  first  commissioned, 
the  capt.  is  allowed  to  nominate  one  cadet,  the  admir¬ 
alty  name  the  rest.  Promotions  are  by  selection  by  the 
admiralty,  except  vacancies  by  death  occurring  abroad ; 
these  are  filled  by  the  admiral  commanding  on  the 
station  from  the  officers  of  his  fleet.  Above  the  rank  of 
capt.  all  promotions  are  by  absolute  seniority.  There 
is  no  purchase  of  commissions  in  the  navy. 

In  the  United  States,  promotions  in  the  army  and 
navy  are  regulated  by  statutes  enacted  by  congress  and 
by  orders  issued  in  conformity  therewith  by  the  pres, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  In 
neither  branch  of  the  service  are  commissions  purchas¬ 
able,  and  honorary  commands  are  unknown.  In  the 
army,  as  a  rule,  officers  are  taken  primarily  from  among 
the  graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Milit.  Acad.  A  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates  are  commissioned  brevet  2d  lieut.  and 
2d.  lieut  to  fill  existing  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  2d 
lieut.  in  the  army ;  and  when  vacancies  do  not  exist, 
the  pres,  is  authorized  by  act  of  congress,  1886,  May  17, 
to  promote  and  commission  graduates  as  additional  2d 
lieutenants.  In  the  regular  course  of  promotion  the 
young  officer  will  then  pass  through  the  grades  of  1st 
lieut.,  capt.,  maj.,  lieut.col.,  col.,  and  brig.gen.  to  maj.- 
gen. ;  and  in  time  of  war  may  receive  the  next  higher 
grade  to  his  own  by  brevet  for  special  gallantry  or 
meritorious  services.  The  honor  men  of  each  class  of 
graduates  (the  first  five  on  the  list)  are  allowed  to  choose 
the  arm  of  the  service  that  they  prefer  for  duty ;  the 
others  are  assigned  to  the  various  arms  according  to 
individual  fitness  or  existing  vacancies.  The  brevet  2d 
lieut.  is  the  lowest  commissioned  officer;  subordinate 
officers,  as  corporals,  sergeants,  etc.,  are  appointed  from 
civil  life  or  from  deserving  privates.  A  1st  lieut.  is 
eligible  to  a  staff  appointment,  and  may  have  a  rank 
higher  than  his  real  one  while  holding  such  appoint¬ 
ment;  but  such  temporary  advancement  is  not  a  promo- 
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tion,  and  when  the  time  of  the  appointment  expires  the 
officer,  though  he  may  have  had  the  staff  rank  of  col., 
resumes  his  real  rank  of  1st  lieut.  According  to  an  act 
of  congress,  the  pres,  prescribed  new  regulations  for 
lineal  promotions  and  examinations  for  promotion  be¬ 
low  the  grade  of  maj.,  1890,  Oct.  28.  Under  these  regula¬ 
tions  officers  of  the  line  of  the  army  and  of  the  quarter¬ 
masters,  medical,  ordnance,  engineers,  and  subsistence 
departments  below  the  rank  of  maj.  who  are  entitled  to 
promotion,  are  to  be  examined  by  a  board  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  first  as  to  physical  condition,  second  as  to  charac¬ 
ter  and  professional  efficiency.  The  examinations  as  to 
professional  efficiency  are  to  be  conducted  by  officers  of 
the  departments  in  which  the  candidates  have  served 
respectively.  All  proceedings  of  the  examining  boards  are 
to  be  finally  determined  by  the  sec.  of  war.  In  the  navy, 
graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad,  are  commissioned 
first  as  midshipmen;  then  follow  commissions  by  pro¬ 
motion  as  acting  masters’  mates,  acting  ensigns,  en¬ 
signs,  acting  masters,  masters,  lieutenants  (junior 
grade),  lieutenants,  lieut.commanders,  commanders, 
captains,  commodores,  and  rear-admirals.  In  the  medical 
corps  the  promotions  are  from  asst,  surgeon  to  passed 
asst,  surgeon,  surgeon,  and  med.  inspector  to  med. 
director ;  in  the  pay  corps  from  acting  asst,  paymaster 
to  asst,  paymaster,  passed  asst,  paymaster,  paymaster, 
pay  inspector,  and  pay  director;  and  in  the  engineer 
corps  from  acting  3d  asst,  engineer  to  3d  asst,  engineer, 
acting  2d  asst,  engineer,  2d  asst,  engineer,  asst,  engi¬ 
neer,  1st  asst,  engineer,  passed  asst,  engineer,  and  chief 
engineer.  Each  of  the  corps  officers  has  a  relative  rank, 
ranging  from  ensign  to  captain.  Naval  officers  on  special 
duty,  as  commandants  of  navy-yards,  chiefs  of  bureaus, 
etc.,  may  have  a  higher  than  their  lineal  rank  while 
holding  the  appointment.  In  1891  three  commodores, 
commanding  respectively  the  S.  Atlantic  station,  the 
Pacific  station,  and  the  squadron  of  evolution,  held  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral ;  but  their  appointments  to  these 
commands  were  not  promotions  in  lineal  rank.  The 
warrant  officers,  holding  authority  by  warrant  and  not 
by  commission,  are  boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters, 
sailmakers,  and  mates. — In  both  army  and  navy,  promo¬ 
tions  in  lineal  rank  are  according  to  seniority.  The 
offices  of  gen.  and  lieut. gen.  of  the  army  and  admiral 
and  vice-admiral  of  the  navy  were  extinct  1891  by  the 
death  of  their  special  incumbents.  A  2d  lieut.  in  the 
army  has  relatively  the  same  rank  as  an  ensign  in  the 
navy;  1st  lieut.  as  master;  capt.  as  lieut.;  maj.  as 
lieut.commander :  lieut. col.  as  commander;  col.  as 
capt.;  brig.gen.  as  commodore;  and  maj. gen.  as  rear- 
admiral.  In  the  U.  S.  marine  corps  the  promotions  are 
from  2d  lieut.  to  1st  lieut.,  capt.,  asst,  quartermaster, 
maj.,  quartermaster,  paymaster,  adjt.  and  inspector, 
lieut. col.,  and  col. commandant ;  but  the  majority  of 
officers  have  passed  from  2d  lieut.  to  1st  lieut.,  capto0 
maj.,  lieut. col.,  and  col.commandant. 
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PROMPT,  a.  prompt  [F.  prompt — from  L.  promptus , 
visible,  manifest,  ready ;  promere,  to  bring  forward]  : 
ready  and  quick  to  act  as  occasion  demands;  quick 
without  hesitation ;  done  without  delay ;  hasty ;  not 
dilatory ;  ready ;  told  down,  as  prompt  payment ;  unob¬ 
structed  :  V.  to  incite  to  action  or  exertion ;  to  assist 
a  speaker  when  forgetful  or  at  a  loss  for  words ;  to  help 
at  a  loss ;  to  suggest  to  the  mind.  PeomptTng,  imp. : 
N .  the  act  of  suggesting  words  to  a  speaker ;  a  sugges¬ 
tion.  Peomptings,  n.  plu.  -tngz,  those  things  which  are. 
suggested  to  the  heart  or  to  the  mind.  Peompt'ed,  pp. 
Pbompt'ee,  n.  -er,  one  whose  business  in  a  theatre  is  to 
assist  an  actor  or  speaker  when  at  a  loss  for  words ;  an 
admonisher.  Pbompt'ebship,  n.  the  office  of  a  prompter. 
Pbompt'ly,  ad.  -li.  Pbompt'ness,  ii.  -nes,  state  or  quality 
of  being  ready  or  quick ;  readiness ;  alacrity.  Peompti- 
tude,  n.  prompfl-tud  [F. — L.] :  quickness ;  readiness ; 
cheerful  alacrity.  Pbompt-book,  in  a  theatre,  the  book 
used  by  the  person  who  assists  or  prompts  the  players. 
Pbompt-note,  a  note  of  reminder  of  the  day  of  payment 
and  sum  due,  usually  given  to  a  purchaser  at  a  sale  of 
produce. — Syn.  of  ‘  prompt  ’ :  ready ;  expeditious ;  apt ; 
agile ;  quick ;  brisk ;  nimble ;  alert. 

PROMULGATE,  v.  pro-mul'gat  [L.  promulgatus,  made 
known ;  promulgare,  to  publish :  said  to  be  derived  from 
pro,  before ;  valgus,  the  people  :  It.  promulgare  :  F.  pro- 
mulguer\  :  to  publish ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  make  known  by 
open  declaration.  Pbomui/gating,  imp.  Peomui/- 
gated,  pp.  Pbomulgation,  n.  prd'mul-gd'shun  [F. — L.] : 
the  act  of  promulgating ;  open  declaration ;  publication. 
Pbo'mulga'tob,  n.  - ga'ter ,  or  Peomulgee,  n. pro-mul'jer, 
one  who  makes  known  what  was  before  unknown. — Syn. 
of  ‘  promulgate  ’ :  to  publish ;  divulge ;  reveal ;  disclose ; 
discover;  uncover;  announce;  declare;  proclaim. 

PROMULGE,  v.  pro-mulf  [F.  promulguer( see  PeomuIj- 
gate)]: in  OE.,  to  publish;  to  teach  openly ;  to  promul¬ 
gate.  Peomulg'ing,  imp.  Peomulged',  pp.  -muljd'. 

PRONAOS,  n.  pro-na'os  [Gr.  pro,  before ;  naos,  a  tem¬ 
ple]  :  area  immediately  before  the  cell  of  an  anc.  temple, 
through  which  the  temple  was  entered ;  portico  in  front 
of  a  building. 

PRONATION,  n.  pro-na'shun  [L.  pronus,  leaning  or 
hanging  forward,  stooping  (see  Peone)]  :  in  anat.,  the 
act  by  which  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  downward, 
with  the  thumb  toward  the  body ;  the  position  of  the 
hand  so  turned.  Peona'toe,  n.  -ter,  one  of  the  two 
muscles  used  in  the  act  of  turning  the  palm  downward : 
Adj.  pert,  to  these  muscles. 

PRONE,  a.  pron  [L.  pronus,  leaning  or  hanging  for- 
ward-from  pro,  forward]  :  bending  forward ;  inclined ; 
not  erect ;  lying  with  the  face  downward ;  disposed ; 
mentally  inclined,  generally  in  an  ill  sense ;  precipitous ; 
in  OE.,  headlong.  Peone'ly,  ad.  -It.  Pbone'ness,  n. 
-nes,  state  of  lying  with  the  face  forward  ;  inclination  of 
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mind ;  disposition. — Syn.  of  ‘  prone  ’ :  headlong ;  precipi¬ 
tous  ;  sloping ;  inclined ;  propense ;  disposed. 

PRONG,  n.  prong  [W .  procio,  to  stab:  Gael,  brog,  to 
spur:  Scot,  prog,  a  sharp  point]:  one  of  the  pointed 
divisions  of  a  fork ;  a  pointed  projection ;  a  pitchfork. 
Pronged,  a.  prongd,  having  prongs  like  the  tines  of  a 
fork.  Prong-hoe,  a  hoe  having  prongs. 

PRONG-HORN,  or  Prong-horned  Antelope  ( Antilo - 
mpra  Americana) :  species  of  ruminant  inhabiting  the  great 
Western  prairies.  It  is  the  Cabrit  or  Cabree  of  the  Cana* 


Prong-horned  Antelope  ( Antilocapra  Americana). 

dian  voyageurs.  Its  place  in  zoology  is  wholly  unique, 
— the  only  species  of  the  only  genus  of  the  family  Antilo* 
capridce.  In  form  and  size  it  resembles  a  small  deer, 
but  has  hollow  deciduous  horns  like  the  ox  family, 
though  these  are  deer-like  in  form ;  in  this  respect  it 
differs  from  all  other  ruminants,  including  antelopes. 
Its  range  is  from  far  north  in  British  America  to  Mexico, 
becoming  scarce  where  most  hunted ;  and  it  frequents 
plains  and  low  hills,  where  there  is  no  wood,  or  only 
scattered  clumps  of  trees ;  never  mountains  nor  forests. 
In  summer,  the  hair  of  the  P.  is  smooth  and  flexible, 
but  lengthens  as  winter  approaches ;  each  hair  becomes 
thick,  its  interior  becomes  white  and  spongy,  and  it 
loses  its  flexibility,  at  last  becoming  brittle,  so  that  its 
point  is  easily  rubbed  off ;  but  this  singular  fur  forms  a 
very  close  and  warm  covering.  The  P.  is  seen  usually 
in  small  herds,  sometimes  solitary.  It  is  very  curious 
about  any  strange  object,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
by  Indian  hunters,  who  crouch,  run  a  few  yards,  and 
stop  again ;  the  prong-horns  wheeling  around  them, 
coming  nearer,  and  becoming  still  more  curious,  till 
they  are  within  shot. 
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PRONOMINAL,  a.  prd-ndm'i-n&l  [F.  pronominal— from 
L. pro,  for;  nomen,  a  name  :  It. pronominale,  pronominal]  : 
belonging  to  or  having  the  nature  of  a  pronoun.  Pro- 
NOMTNALLY,  ad.  -ll. 

PRONOTA11Y,  n.  pro-no' ter-x  :  a  first  notary. 

PRONOUN,  n.  pro'nown  [F.pronom — from  L.  pronomen , 
a  pronoun — from  pro ,  for ;  nomen,  a  name :  It.  pronome, 
a  pronoun]  :  in  gram.,  word  which  refers  to,  or  stands 
instead  of,  a  noun.  Pronouns  are  one  of  the  classes  of 
words  or  parts  of  speech,  possessing  a  special  interest 
both  logical  and  philological.  ‘Jam  sick.’  ‘  Thou  knowest 
the  truth.’  ‘  John  was  here,  but  he  went  away  again.’ 

*  Peter  struck  the  boy,  who  had  done  him  no  harm.’ 

*  What  do  you  want?  ’  The  words  in  italics  in  these 
Sentences  are  called  Pronouns,  because  they  stand  for 
nouns,  or  names  of  persons  and  things ;  and  they  are 
generally  said  to  be  used  to  prevent  too  frequent  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  nouns.  Yet  the  pronoun  and  the  noun  are 
not  exact  equivalents  for  each  other.  No  noun  can  be 
an  exact  substitute  for  I,  thou,  or  who.  Pronouns  are 
symbols,  names,  or  highly -generalized  marks,  applied  to 
objects  to  signify,  not  any  inherent  attribute,  but  merely 
their  relations  to  the  act  of  speaking.  They  might  there¬ 
fore  be  called  relational  names.  I,  for  instance,  is  a  name 
applicable  to  all  subjects  that  can  be  conceived  as 
speaking.  In  such  a  sentence  as  ‘lam  sick,’  in  which 
the  state,  ‘  sick,’  is  affirmed  about  some  one,  the  exact 
force  of  I  may  be  thus  expressed :  the  person  of  whom 
‘  sick  ’  is  affirmed  is  one  with  the  person  making  the 
affirmation.  Who  the  individual  person  is,  the  pronoun 
I  gives  no  indication ;  it  is  implied  that  this  is  known 
from  some  other  source.  Those  present  learn  it  by 
hearing  whence  the  sound  comes ;  in  a  book,  it  is 
gathered  from  the  context. 

In  like  manner,  thou  is  a  generalized  name  for  all  per¬ 
sons  spoken  to.  What  it  means  or  connotes  is — with 
reference  to  the  example  above  given— that  the  person 
affirmed  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
affirmation  is  addressed,  are  one  and  the  same.  What 
particular  person  it  denotes  must  be  learned,  as  before, 
prom  circumstances.  If  the  clause,  ‘  he  went  away 
again,’  stood  by  itself,  what  person  is  denoted  by  he 
would  be  still  more  vague  than  in  the  case  of  1  and 
thou  He  merely  implies  that  a  person,  neither  the 
speaker  nor  the  spoken  to,  but  one  known  in  some  way, 
is  the  subject  of  the  assertion.  Who  it  is,  is  determined, 
in  the  example,  by  John,  with  which  he  stands  in  close 
relation.  W7io  designates  some  person  already  named, 
referring  us  back  to  that  name  ( the  antecedent)  for  detei- 
mining  the  individual.  What  connotes  that  the  subject 

is  unknown.  ,  ,  _  . 

Pronouns  are  usually  divided  into  Personal  and  Rela- 

^ive 

1  Personal  Pronouns. — The  several  objects  concerned 
in  a  speech  or  sentence  stand  in  one  or  other  of  the 
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three  relations  of  speaker  (First  Person),  object  spoken 
to  (Second  Person),  object  spoken  about  (Third  Person). 
Pronouns  expressive  of  these  relations  are  called  Per¬ 
sonal  Pronouns.  They  are  (in  the  nominative  case),  1st 
person,  J,  we  ;  2d.  thou ,  ye  or  you  •  3d,  he,  she,  it,  they. 

With  the  personal  pronouns,  and  most  nearly  related 
to  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  may  be  classed  the 
words  one  and  that  in  certain  constructions.  In  phrases 
like  ‘  One  cannot  be  sure  of  that,’  one  is  an  indefinite 
pronoun,  designating  any  person  whatever.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  numeral  adjective  one,  being  derived  from 
the  French  on,  which  is  a  corruption  of  homme,  man. 
When  we  say,  ‘  I  like  peaches,  but  let  me  have  a  ripe 
one,  or  ripe  ones ,’  we  have  now  the  numeral  used  as 
another  indefinite  pronoun.  The  first  of  these  indefinite 
pronouns  is  applied  only  to  persons ;  the  second,  both 
to  persons  and  to  things. 

When  we  say,  ‘  Give  me  t)tc&,  and  keep  that,’  this  and 
that  may  be  considered  as  demonstrative  adjectives,  with 
some  noun  understood — this  (thing).  But  in  the  expres¬ 
sion,  ‘  He  mistook  his  own  room  for  that  of  the  stranger,’ 
that  appears  to  be  as  much  a  pronoun  as  one. 

2.  Belalive  Pronouns  (including  Interrogative). — Relative 
Pronouns,  besides  standing  for  nouns,  have  the  power 
of  conjunctions.  They  join  sentences  and  clauses,  by 
relating  or  referring  back  directly  to  something  just 
named.  The  relatives  in  English  are  three — who,  which, 
and  that :  see  Relative  Pronouns. 

What  is  used  for  that  which,  thus  embracing  both  rel¬ 
ative  and  antecedent.  In  phrases  like  ‘  such  a  storm 
as  now.burst  on  them,’  as  is  used  with  the  force  of  a  rel¬ 
ative  pronoun.  Perhaps  the  full  expression  would  be 
‘  such  a  storm  as  (the  storm  that)  burst.’ 

3.  Interrogative  Pronouns  are  those  used  in  asking 
questions ;  they  are  who,  which,  and  what. 

These  are  the  simple  pronouns.  But  a  variety  of 
compounds  are  formed  by  joining  these  simple  pronouns 
with  other  words  such  as  himself,  whatever,  any  one. 

Pronouns,  as  we  ha  ve  seen,  express  the  most  abstract 
relations  in  language.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  most  at¬ 
tenuated  and  colorless  signs  of  thought  conceivable— 
the  highest  effort,  apparently,  of  man’s  generalizing 
powers.  Accordingly,  in  the  days  of  purely  a  priori 
speculation  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  it  was 
held  to  be  indisputable  that  pronouns  must  have  been 
the  latest  product  of  the  language-making  faculty ;  and 
they  have  been  appealed  to  as  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  theory  that  the  meaning  of  all  words,  when 
they  are  traced  to  their  origin,  is  grounded  on  sensible 
properties  and  relations  of  material  things.  The  phi¬ 
lologist,  on  the  contrary,  pursuing  his  investigations  on 
the  historico-comparative  method,  sees  irresistible  proof 
that  pronouns,  in  the  Aryan  family  of  languages  at  least, 
were  among  the  earliest  words  in  use.  In  fact,  besides 
their  independent  use,  tne  same  elements  are  found  as 
suffixes  forming  the  inflections  (see  Inflection)  of  the 
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predicative  roots,  and  first  making  them  real  words 
capable  of  entering  into  a  sentence.  In  the  beginning, 
however,  they  were  far  from  being  the  impalpable  ab¬ 
stractions  that  they  afterward  became,  and  really  form 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  theory  that  they  were  supposed 
to  disprove.  They  were,  in  fact,  simply  demonstrative 
particles,  indicating  palpable  relations  of  space  or  pos¬ 
ition  (‘that’  or  ‘there,’  ‘this’  or  ‘here,’  ‘what’  or 
‘  where  ?  ’).  We  can  easily  see  how  the  indication  of  the 
vocal  sign  would  at  first  be  helped  out  and  made  precise 
by  gesticulation ;  or  more  probable  still,  the  gesticula¬ 
tion  was  at  first  the  fundamental  sign,  and  the  word 
a  natural  involuntary  utterance  accompanying  it,  and 
in  process  of  time  taking  its  place. 

Of  the  various  demonstrative  radicals  still  traceable  in 
the  Aryan  tongues  as  pronouns  and  suffixes,  one  of  the 
most  universal  and  outstanding  is  the  sound  ta  or  sa 
for  ‘  that  ’  or  ‘  this,’  ‘  there.’  It  is  seen  in  the  Sanskrit 
sa  (mas.),  sa  (fern.),  lad  (neut.) ;  Lat.  is(£e),  (is)£a,  (is )tud ; 
G-r.  ho,  he,  to;  Goth,  sa,  so,  thata  ;  AS.  se,  seo,  thoet ;  as  also 
in  the  numerous  allied  adverbs,  e.g.,  Lat.  tam,  tunc; 
Ger.  dann  ;  Eng.  so,  as,  then ,  thus.  Another  demonstra¬ 
tive  radical,  ma,  seems  to  have  been  used  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  speaker — to  point  to  the  immediate  or  cen¬ 
tral  ‘  here ;  ’  in  short,  to  the  ‘  me.’  Besides  occurring  in 
the  oblique  cases  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  the  ele¬ 
ment  ma  or  m  enters  largely  into  the  suffixes  of  the  first 
person  of  verbs  in  the  older  languages,  such  as  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  only  remnant  of  it  in  English  is  in  lam. 
The  nominative  case  of  the  first  person  pronoun  in  2kr. 
is  aham,  conjectured  to  be  a  mutilation  of  a  fuller  form 
ma-gha-m ;  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  ego,  Goth,  ik,  Ger.  ich,  AS. 
Eng.  I,  Ital.  io,  Fr.  je,  the  m  has  completely  disappeared. 
In  the  oblique  cases  it  has  been  better  preserved.  The 
root  of  the  2d  pers.  pron.  seems  to  have  been  the  sylla¬ 
ble  tu  or  tva,  indicating  a  position  intermediate  between 
the  central  ‘  here  ’  and  the  more  distant  and  contrasted 
‘  there.’  The  form  of  this  pronoun  is  more  constant 
throughout  the  allied  languages  than  that  of  any  other : 
Skr.  tvdm,  Lat.  tu,  Gr.  ty  or  sy,  Ger.  du,  Eng.  thou,  Fr.  tu, 
Ital.  tu. 

The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  are  inva¬ 
riable  in  respect  of  gender,  and  are  never  used  as  adjec¬ 
tives  ;  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person  not  only  take 
the  form  of  adjectives  in  respect  of  gender,  but  are  often 
—especially  in  the  older  languages — joined  to  nouns,  in 
which  case  they  are  rather  demonstrative  (or  relative) 
adjectives  than  pronouns;  as  Lat.  ille  homo,  Eng.  that 
book.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  etymological  relations 
between  the  singular  and  the  plural  in  the  first  and 
second  pronouns — e.g.,  between  Lat.  tu  and  vos  or  Eng. 
thou  and  you ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  reflect  that  ‘we’  is  not  equal  to  ‘  I  ’  and  ‘  I,’  but  to 
e  I  ’  and  *  he,’  or  ‘  I  ’  and  ‘  thou ;  ’  and  that  ‘  you  ’  is  aa 
much  ‘thou’  and  ‘he’  as  ‘thou’  and  ‘thou.’  The 
plurals  must  therefore  have  been  compounded  of  several 
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elements,  which,  by  coalescence  and  abrasion,  have 
become  irreeognizable. 

The  declension  of  the  English  personal  pronouns  is 
shown  in  any  elementary  grammar.  That  of  the  third 
person  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  several  Anglo-Saxon 
words.  The  Anglo-Saxon  pronoun  was  thus  declined: 

Sing.  Nom.  he  (he),  heo  (she),  hit  (it) 

Gen.  his  hire  Jm 

Acc.  hine  hi  hit 

Dat.  him  hire  him 


Plur.  Nom.  Acc.  hi 

Gen.  hira  (heora) 

Dat.  him  (heom) 

The  cases  marked  in  italics  are  still  used  in  modern 

English,  only  that  him  and  her  do  duty  in  the  accusative 
as  well  as  dative.  His,  asthe  genitive  of  the  neuter, 
has  been  supplanted  in  recent  times  by  the  secondary 
genitive  its,  a  word  which  does  not  occur  in  the  English 
version  of  the  Bible.  She  does  not  represent  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  heo  but  sed,  the  feminine  of  the  article.  The 
modern  plurals  they,  their,  them,  have  no  direct  etymolo¬ 
gical  connection  with  the  singular  he  (she,  it) ;  they  are 
taken  from  the  demonstrative  or  article  theet  (that,  the), 
which  has,  in  the  plural,  nominative  and  accusative  tha, 
genitive  thdra,  dative  tham.  Them,  like  him,  was  thus 
originally  a  dative  case.  Is  it  a  lingering  memory  of 
the  demonstrative  origin  of  them  that  keeps  alive  the 
vulgar  error  of  ‘  them  things?  * 

Such  being  the  arbitrary,  or  rather  the  chance  way  in 
which  the  English  pronominal  system  has  been  built  up 
out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  them,  him,  her,  should  not  have  been  used  in 
the  nominative  as  well  as  in  the  accusative ;  and,  in  fact, 
in  certain  connections,  these  forms,  together  with  me, 
are  habitually  so  used,  though  grammarians  have  hither¬ 
to  refused  to  sanction  the  usage.  Such  expressions  as 
‘  It  is  me ;  ‘  better  than  him,  than  them,’  etc.,  are  not 

confined  to  the  uneducated;  in  familiar  conversation, 
the  cultivated  use  them  frequently,  and  in  preference  to 
what  are  considered  the  correct  forms,  which  are  felt 
somehow  to  be  stiff  and  pedantic.  This  usage  has  the 
analogy  of  the  French  in  its  favor  (e.g.,  c'est  moi),  and 
some  English  philologists  have  even  begun  to  defend  it 
on  principle.  See  Alford,  The  Queen's  Ehiglish . 

From  politeness  and  other  rhetorical  motives,  various 
substitutes  take  the  place  of  the  usual  personal  pro¬ 
nouns.  The  English  language  departs  little  from  the 
normal  usage,  except  in  you  for  thou,  and  in  the  regal 
and  editorial  we.  A  French  shopkeeper,  instead  of 
‘  What  do  you  wish  to  see  ?  ’  says :  ‘  What  does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  (or  lady)  wish  to  see  ?  ’  All  modern  languages 
use  such  substitutions  as,  ‘  Your  Majesty,  your  Excel- 
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lency,  wishes ;  ’  but  the  Italian,  in  speaking  further  of 
the  Excellenza,  says :  ‘  It  ( ella ,  she)  wishes.’  The  Ger¬ 
mans  use  regularly  they  ( sie )  for  you,  and  one  never 
hears  you  except  from  the  German  pulpit.  In  Hebrew, 
politeness  took  the  form  of  saying :  ‘  Thy  servant  said,’ 
for  ‘I  said.’  Similarly,  the  Chinese  use:  ‘  little  man, 
subject,  thief,  blockhead,’  for  ‘  I ;  ’  and  an  American 
backwoodsman  may  speak  of  himself  as  *  this  ’oss,’  or 
‘this  here  child.’ 

PRONOUNCE,  v.  pro-nouns'  [L.  pronun'cid,  I  tell  or  re¬ 
port  publicly — from  pro,  forth ;  nun'clo,  I  declare :  It. 
pronunciare]  :  to  speak ;  to  articulate ;  to  utter  formally 
or  solemnly ;  to  declare ;  to  utter  an  opinion ;  to  speak 
with  confidence  or  authority.  Peonounc'ing,  imp. :  Adj. 
teaching  pronunciation.  Pbonounced',  pp.  -nownst': 
Adj.  declared  ;  decided.  Pbonounc'eb,  n.  -er,  one  who 
pronounces.  Peonounce'abde,  a.  -a-bl,  that  may  be  ut¬ 
tered.  Pbonun'oiad,  a.  -nun'shdl,  pert,  to  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  words.  Pbonun'cia'tion,  n.  -si-a'shun,  the  act 
or  mode  of  uttering  or  articulating  syllables  and  words ; 
utterance. — Syn.  of  « pronounce  ’ :  to  utter ;  articulate ; 
deliver;  speak;  declare. 

PRONOUNCEMENT,  n.  prd-nowns'ment  [Sp.  Peonun- 
CIAMIento,  pro-nun' se-dm-i-en'to,  a  declaration] :  a  procla¬ 
mation  ;  a  formal  announcement. 

PROOF,  n.  prof  [AS.  projian,  to  prove  or  try  :  F.  preuve, 
a  proof :  Port,  and  It.  prova  (see  Pbove)]  :  evidence ; 
testimony ;  test ;  trial ;  any  effort,  process,  or  operation 
to  ascertain  truth ;  that  which  convinces  the  mind  and 
produces  belief  (see  Evidence)  :  capacity  of  resistance, 
as  fir  e-proof,  water  -proof;  firmness  or  stability  of  mind ; 
a  standard  strength  of  spirit,  containing  nearly  equal 
weights  of  pure  alcohol  and  water ;  an  impression  taken 
from  a  form  of  type,  or  from  an  engraved  plate,  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  correction;  in  OE.,  armor  hardened  till 
it  can  abide  a  certain  trial :  Adj.  able  to  resist  some¬ 
thing;  impenetrable.  Pboof'less,  a.  -les,  incapable  of 
being  tested.  Peoof  copy  or  impeession,  one  of  the 
first  and  best  impressions  from  a  plate  before  it  becomes 
worn.  Peoof-house,  a  place  where  the  strength  of 
guns  or  gunpowder  is  tested.  Peoof-sheet,  an  impres¬ 
sion  from  type  for  correction.  Peoof-spieit,  spirit 
having  pure  alcohol  in  a  certain  fixed  large  proportion, 
generally  49|  per  cent.  Peoof-text,  a  passage  of  Scrip, 
for  proving  a  doctrine. — Syn.  of  ‘proof,  n.’ :  evidence; 
testimony ;  token ;  test ;  trial ;  experiment ;  temper im 
penetrability;  reason;  argument;  demonstration. 


PROOF  OF  FIREARMS — PROPiEDEUTICS. 

PROOF  OF  FIREARMS  :  testing  of  all  kinds  of  guns 
before  their  use  for  service.  Muskets  are  tested  by  be¬ 
ing  fired  with  heavier  bullets  and  larger  charges  of  pow¬ 
der  than  they  will  in  ordinary  use  be  required  to  carry. 
Cannon  are  subjected  to  a  series  of  tests.  First,  they 
are  gauged  to  ascertain  that  the  dimensions  are  correct, 
the  utmost  variation  permitted  being  -3  inch  externally, 
and  *033  in  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  but  the  position  of 
the  bore  may  deviate  *25  inch  from  the  line  of  the  piece’s 
axis.  The  next  trial  is  by  firing  twice  with  heavy 
charges — the  bore  being  subsequently  minutely  exam¬ 
ined,  to  detect  flaws  or  crevices  in  the  metal.  A  cavity 
exceeding  in  depth  -2  inch,  if  behind  the  first  reinforce 
ring,  or  -25  if  before  that  ring,  condemns  the  piece. 
After  the  proof  by  firing,  water  is  forced  at  a  great 
pressure  into  the  bore,  in  order  that  it  may  permeate 
any  honeycombs  or  flaws :  the  next  day,  the  bore  is 
examined  by  means  of  a  mirror,  which  casts  a  strong 
light  into  it :  flaws  are  then  easily  detected  ;  for  while 
the  rest  of  the  bore  is  thoroughly  dry,  water  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  to  weep  or  run  from  the  holes,  and 
will  stand  over  them  in  drops.  This  operation  com¬ 
pletes  the  proof.  When  a  gun  bursts  in  proof,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  guns  of  the  same  sort  then  in  proof  are 
subjected  to  another  round. 

In  the  case  of  guns  of  hitherto  untried  form,  some  are 
tested  to  bursting,  as  specimens  of  the  power  and  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  whole  number.  For  Proof  of  Powder,  see 
Eprouvette. 

PROOPIC,  a.  prd-dp'ik  [prefix  pro  ;  Gr.  opsis,  the  face, 
the  visage]  :  in  anthrop.,  term  applied  to  individuals  or 
races  having  the  nasomalar  index  above  110,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Caucasians. 

PROOTIC,  a.  pro-6-iik  [prefix pro-;  Gr.  otos,  the  ear]  : 
in  compar.  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  anterior  ossification  of 
the  auditory  capsule,  corresponding  to  part  of  the  pe¬ 
trous  bone  in  man. 

PROP,  n.  prop  [Dan.  prop  :  O.  Dut.  proppen,  to  prop : 
Sw.  propp,  a  bung  or  cork:  Gael,  prop,  to  support, 
to  sustain]  :  that  on  which  anything  rests ;  a  support ;  a 
stay:  V.  to  keep  up  by  placing  something  under  or 
against;  to  support;  to  sustain.  Prop'ping,  imp. 
Propped,  pp.  propt. 

PROPAEDEUTICS,  n.  plu.  pro'pe-du'tiks  [Gr.  pro,  be¬ 
fore;  raideu'o,  I  instruct — from  rais  or  raida,  a  child]: 
the  preliminary  learning  necessary  for  the  proper  study 
of  any  art  or  science. 
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PROPAGANDA,  n.  prop'd-gan'dd  (Lat.  De  Propaganda 
Fide ,  Regarding  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith),  [It. 
propaganda,  the  propaganda — from  L.  propago,  I  extend, 
I  increase :  F.  propagande]  :  name  of  a  Congregation  or 
soc.,  also  of  a  college  in  Rome,  whose  object  is  to  direct 
and  forward  the  propagation  of  the  Rom.  Oath,  religion, 
especially  among  the  heathen ;  though  Christian  dissent¬ 
ers  from  the  Roman  Church  also  are  included  in  its 
sphere.  The  institution  was  originated  by  Pope  Greg¬ 
ory  XIII.  (1572-84) ;  but  was  fully  organized  by  Gregory 
XV.,  who,  by  a  bull  1622,  June  22,  established  a  special 
Congregation  for  this  purpose,  which  his  successor, 
Urban  VIII.,  extended  and  endowed,  and  to  which  he 
annexed  a  college  for  education  of  missionaries  to  the 
several  countries ;  one  great  feature  of  which  has  been 
to  provide  for  such  work  natives  of  the  several  countries, 
who  are  conveyed  to  Rome  at  an  early  age  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  specially  educated  in  all  necessary  learning 
of  a  missionary.  The  Congregation  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cardinals  appointed  for  life,  one  of  whom  is  pre¬ 
fect,  and  who  are  assisted  by  a  sec.  and  by  a  number  of 
consultors,  clerks  ( minutanti ),  and  other  officials.  This 
Congregation  conducts  the  affairs  not  only  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  countries,  properly  so  called,  but  also  of  those 
— as  England,  the  northern  European  kingdoms,  etc. — 
in  which  the  hierarchical  organization  is  not,  or  has  not 
been  full  and  formal.  The  Rom.  Cath.  Church  in  these 
kingdoms  is  directly  subject  to  theP.  in  all  details  of  its 
government.  The  College  of  the  P.  is  a  noble  institu¬ 
tion,  containing  nearly  200  pupils  of  all  countries, 
tongues,  and  complexions,  who  are  not  only  maintained 
and  educated  gratuitously  from  a  very  early  age,  but 
are  equipped  and  sent  forward  to  their  several  destina¬ 
tions  at  the  charge  of  the  institution.  The  operations 
of  both  College  and  Congregation  have  been  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  diminution  of  funds,  consequent  on 
appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  public  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  but  the  want  is  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  by  voluntary  offerings.  The  P. 
College  contains  a  most  valuable  library  and  museum, 
and  a  polyglot  printing-press.  Its  great  festival  is  the 
Epiphany  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  His  ‘  manifestation 
to  the  Gentiles ;  ’  and  this  feast  is  celebrated  by  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  exceeding  interest  and  curiosity,  in  which  are 
delivered  recitations  in  every  language  represented  in 
the  College  or  its  missions,  numbering  often  50  or  60 
Of  this  festival,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Mezzofanti 
(q.v.)  was  the  guiding  spirit.  It  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  li  terary  sights  of  the  Roman  winter. — The  term 
Propaganda  is  applied  also  to  a  secret  political  party 
or  association;  any  kind  of  institution  for  making 
proselytes.  Prop'agan'dism,  n.  -(Tizm,  act  or  practice  of 
propagating  zealously  tenets  or  principles.  Prop'agan'- 
dist,  n  -dist,  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the  spread  of 
certain  tenets  and  principles. 
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PROPAGATE,  v.  prop'd-gat  [L.  propagatus ,  extended, 
increased ;  propagdre,  to  extend,  to  increase :  It.  propa- 
gare ;  F.  propager,  to  propagate]  :  to  spread  or  cause 
to  increase  in  number ;  to  continue  by  generation ;  to 
extend ;  to  cause  to  go  from  person  to  person ;  to  carry 
from  place  to  place ;  to  disseminate ;  to  have  offspring 
or  issue.  Prop'agating,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  one  who 
propagates;  diffusion.  Prop'a gated,  pp.  Prop'aga- 
tor,  n.  -ter,  one  who  propagates.  Prop'agabre,  a.  -ga- 
bl,  that  may  be  spread  or  extended  by  any  means ;  that 
may  be  continued  or  multiplied.  Prop'aga'tion,  n. 
ga'shun  [F. — L.]  :  the  spreading  or  expansion  of  any¬ 
thing;  the  continuance  of  the  kind  by  generation  or 
Successive  production.  Prop'agative,  a.  -ga-tiv,  con¬ 
nected  with  or  produced  by  propagation.  Propagating- 
glasses,  small  hand-glasses  for  covering  and  protect¬ 
ing  young  seedlings  or  growing  plants  in  a  garden  or 
nursery. —Syn.  of  ‘propagate’:  to  extend;  widen; 
spread ;  promote ;  carry ;  increase ;  generate ;  circulate ; 
disseminate;  multiply;  continue;  diffuse;  produce. 

PROPAGATION  OF  THE  FAITH,  Associations  for 
voluntary  societies,  mostly  of  laymen,  who  by  money  con¬ 
tributions  aid  in  propagating  the  Rom.  Cath.  faith.  The 
earliest  and  the  highest  in  dignity  of  associations  for 
this  object  is  the  Propaganda  (q.v.).  But  the  resources 
of  the  private  associations  arise  almost  entirely  from 
voluntary  annual  contributions,  and  their  organization 
is  in  a  high  degree  complete  and  extensive.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  founded  at  Lyon  1822,  under  the  title 
‘  CEuvre  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,’  with  a  branch  at 
Paris,  and  subordinate  branches  in  the  other  Rom. 
Cath.  kingdoms.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  council 
at  Lyon  and  Paris,  which  communicates  as  well  with 
the  local  associations  through  which  the  funds  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  small  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  contributions, 
as  with  the  missions  to  the  aid  of  which  the  fund  so 
raised  is  applied,  by  an  apportionment  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  necessities  of  each,  especially  for  supply  of 
missionaries.  The  piety  of  contributors  is  stimulated 
by  the  exhortations  of  the  popes,  and  the  granting  of 
indulgences  to  those  who,  with  the  other  requisite  dis¬ 
positions,  aid  in  the  work.  The  journal  of  the  society, 
Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  is  a  very  interesting 
bimonthly  collection  of  letters  and  reports  in  French 
from  the  different  missions  connected  with  the  central 
body.  The  annual  receipts  of  this  assoc,  are  about 
5,000,000  francs,  raised  mostly  in  France;  but  some  later 
years’  returns  have  been  even  more  considerable.  Spain, 
formerly  the  great  propagator  of  the  gospel  in  the  new 
world,  contributes  very  little ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Spain  maintains  for  her  own  missionary  enterprises 
a  large  and  liberal  establishment  in  connection  with  the 
mission  to  the  Philippines  and  the  South  Sea. 

Other  associations  connected  with  the  P.  of  Rome  are 
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the  ‘  Leopoldiner-Verein,’  established  Vienna  1829;  and 
that  established  in  Bavaria  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Lyon 
assoc,  under  the  name  ‘  Ludwigs  Missions-Verein.’ 

PROPAGULUM,  n.  prd-pag'u-lum  [L.  propago,  a  layer, 
a  setting,  offspring:  It.  propaggine] :  in  bot an  offshoot 
or  germinating  bud  attached  by  a  thickish  stalk  to  the 
parent  plant ;  a  runner  ending  in  a  germinating  bud. 

PROPAROXYTONE,  a.  pro'par-dlis'i-tdn  [Gr.  pro ,  be¬ 
fore  ;  para,  beside ;  oxus,  sharp ;  tonos,  accent]  :  having 
an  acute  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  i.e.,  the  last  syl¬ 
lable  but  two — a  word  having  the  acute  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  is  said  to  be  oxytone ;  on  the  second  last, 
paroxytone. 

PROPEDS,  n.  plu.  pro'pedz  [L.  pro,  for;  pedes,  feet]: 
the  soft  foot-like  appendages  of  certain  larvae,  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  true  feet,  and  disappearing  in  the  mature  in¬ 
sects — same  as  Prolegs. 

PROPEL,  v.  pro-pel'  [L.  propel'lere,  to  hurl  or  cast  for¬ 
ward,  to  propel — from  p)ro,  forward ;  pello,  I  drive] :  to 
urge  or  press  onward  by  force.  Propel'ling,  imp. : 
Adj.  driving  forward.  Propelled',  pp.  -peld'.  Pro- 
pel'ler,  n.  -pel'er,  or  Screw-propeller,  a  screw  placed 
in  the  stern  of  a  ship  and  moved  by  steam,  the  action  of 
which  propels  the  vessel ;  the  vessel  thus  propelled. 

PROPEND,  v.  pro-pend'  [L.  propen'deo,  I  hang  for¬ 
ward — from  pro,  forward;  pendeo,  I  hang]:  in  OE.,  to 
incline  to ;  to  be  disposed  in  favor  of.  Propend'ing, 
imp.  Propend'ed,  pp. 

PROPENSE,  a.  pro-pens'  [L.  propen'sus,  hanging  for¬ 
ward — from  pro,  forward ;  pendeo,  I  hang]  :  leaning  to¬ 
ward,  in  a  moral  sense ;  disposed  ;  prone.  Propensity, 
n.  -pen'si-ti,  bent  of  mind;  disposition;  bias— generally 
in  a  bad  sense.— Syn.  of  ‘propensity’:  disposition; 
bias;  bent;  inclination;  turn;  tendency;  proneness; 
proclivity. 
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PROPER,  a.  prop'er  [F.  propre,  fit,  proper— from  L. 
prop'rius,  one’s  own,  special :  It.  proprio ]  :  fit ;  suitable ; 
agreeing;  correct;  becoming;  decent;  such  as  should 
be ;  peculiar  to  a  person  or  thing ;  not  common ;  pert, 
to  one  only  of  a  species :  in  gram.,  applied  to  such  name3 
as  John  Smith,  London,  Edinburgh,  as  opposed  to  man 
city :  in  asiron.,  the  real  motion  of  the  sun  and  stars,  as 
opposed  to  their  apparent  motion:  in  her.,  descriptive 
of  a  charge  borne  of  its  natural  color — an  object  whose 
color  varies  at  different  times  and  in  different  examples, 
e.g.,  a  rose,  which  may  be  white  or  red,  cannot  be 
borne  proper:  in  OE.,  natural;  original;  mere;  pure. 
PropErly,  ad.  -R. — Syn.  of  *  proper  ’ :  peculiar ;  natural ; 
original;  fit;  adapted;  suitable;  qualified;  good-look- 
iDg;  personable;  correct;  becoming;  decent. 

PROPERTIUS,  pro-per'shi-us,  Sextus  Aurelius  : 
Roman  elegiac  poet  of  the  Augustan  age:  b.  in  Umbria, 
of  good  family,  about  b.c.  50;  d.  some  time  after  b.c.  16. 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  Maecenas. 
His  poems  are  a  collection  of  elegies  which  have  reached 
us  in  incomplete  and  corrupt  form.  Though  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  ‘Cynthia,’  of  which  most  of  his  poems  con¬ 
sist,  are  marked  by  intensity  of  feeling  and  warmth  of  pas¬ 
sion,  P.  is  a  distinctively  learned  poet;  his  verse  is  even 
rendered  highly  obscure,  and  at  times  for  us  almost  un¬ 
intelligible,  by  his  wealth  of  mythological  lore  and  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  remote  allusions.  It  has  often  been  debated 
whether  P.  or  Tibullus  was  the  greater  poet.  In  his  ver¬ 
sification  P.  was  much  influenced  by  Greek  models. 
There  are  modern  editions  of  the  text  by  Hertzberg, 
Keil,  Haupt,  and  Muller  (1870).  There  are  English 
translations  by  Moore  (1870)  and  Cranstoun  (1875).  See 
Davies’s  Catullus  Tibullus  and  P.  (1877),  and  Munro’s 
Papers  on  Propertius. 

PROPERTY,  n.  prop'er-ti  [F.  propriety,  property,  pro¬ 
priety — from  L.  proprietas,  peculiar  nature,  property — 
from  prop'rius,  one’s  own :  It.  proprieta ] :  peculiar  quality ; 
that  which  is  inherent  in  a  thing,  or  essentially  natural 
to  it ;  an  acquired  or  artificial  quality ;  the  exclusive 
right  of  possessing  and  disposing  of  a  thing;  the  thing 
owned  or  possessed ;  anestate(see  Estate  :  Personalty  : 
Personal  Estate  :  Real  Estate,  or  Realty  :  Posses¬ 
sion  :  Bailment  :  etc.)  ;  a  theatrical  appendage ;  in  OE., 
nearness;  right:  Y.  in  OE.,  to  invest  with  qualities;  to 
seize  or  retain  what  is  one’s  own  by  right ;  to  appropri¬ 
ate.  PropErtying,  imp.  -H-ingt  Propertied,  pp.  -lid. 
Properties,  n.  plu.  -tiz,  articles  required  in  a  play  by 
actors,  distinct  from  dress.  PropErty-man,  one  having 
charge  of  the  loose  articles  and  fittings  in  a  theatre. 
PropErty-tax,  a  duty  on  the  annual  value  of  houses, 
etc.,  payable  by  the  owner  to  government. — Syn.  of  ‘prop¬ 
erty  ’ :  goods ;  possessions ;  estate  ;  chattels ;  commod¬ 
ity;  merchandise;  wares;  effects;  quality;  attribute. 

FROPH'ASIS :  see  Prognosis. 
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PROPHECY,  n.  prof  e-si  [F .  prophetie ;  It.  profezta , 
prophecy — from  mid.  L.  propheti'a — from  Gr.  prophetei'a, 
prophecy ;  prophetes,  a  prophet ;  prophemi,  I  fore¬ 
tell — from  pro,  before ;  phenii,  I  say] :  a  declaration  of 
something  to  come  by  one  commissioned  by  God ;  a  pre¬ 
diction;  a  book  of  prophecies:  powerful  utterance  of 
spiritual  truth  under  special  Divine  influence ;  preach¬ 
ing;  instruction  (see  below).  Proph'esier,  n.  -si-6r, 
one  who  predicts  events.  Proph'esy,  v.  -si,  to  foretell 
future  events  by  Divine  inspiration ;  to  predict ;  to  utter 
predictions ;  to  declare  the  Divine  will ;  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures;  in  OE.,  to  foreshow;  to  utter  predictions; 
to  preach.  Proph'esying,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  foretell¬ 
ing  future  events;  interpretation.  Proph'esied,  pp. 
-sid.  Proph'et,  n.  -et,  one  who  foretells  future  events ; 
one  inspired  of  God  to  declare  His  purposes ;  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  Scripture.  Prophetic,  a.  prb-fet'lk ,  or  Pro- 
phet'ical,  a.  -i-kdl,  foreseeing  or  announcing  future 
events.  ProphetTcaely,  ad.  -li.  Prophetess,  n.  prof  - 
et-es,  a  female  prophet. 

PROPH'ECY :  word  of  pregnant  signification.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  usual  acceptation  in  modern  English,  it  implies 
prediction — foretelling  of  events ;  but  neither  according 
to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  prophet  in  Hebrew 
( nabi )  or  in  Greek  ( prophetes ),  nor  according  to  historical 
usage  of  the  verb  prophesy  in  English,  is  this  the  exclusive 
meaning.  The  etymological  force  of  the  Hebrew  word 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  denotes  ‘  a  person 
who,  as  it  were,  bursts  forth  with  spiritual  utterances 
under  divine  influence ;  or  simply  one  who  pours  forth 
words.’  The  Nabi  is  the  medium  of  special  divine  com¬ 
munication — according  to  some,  the  man  inspired  by 
God  to  whom  divine  communications  are  made;  but 
more  distinctively,  according  to  others,  the  man  who 
delivers  the  burden  of  the  divine  thought  imparted  to 
him, who  makes  known  the  declarations  of  God.  Besides 
the  more  authoritative  expression  Nabi,  there  are  two 
other  expressions  ( Roeh  and  Chozeh )  used  in  the  Hebrew 
original  with  something  of  the  same  meaning,  and  trans¬ 
lated  in  our  English  version  ‘  seer.’  The  exact  meaning 
of  the  several  words  in  their  relation  to  one  another  has 
been  disputed.  The  best  view  seems  to  consider  Nabi 
to  denote  specially  the  official  function  of  the  prophet, 
the  order  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  the  other  expres¬ 
sions  to  point  peculiarly  to  the  nature  of  the  prophetic 
gift — the  intuition  or  vision  of  the  divine.  The  one  may 
stamp  more  the  objective  function  of  the  prophet  as  a 
teller  or  utterer  of  the  divine,  the  other  more  his  subjec¬ 
tive  capacity  as  a  seer  of  the  divine. 

The  original  and  proper  import  of  the  word  P.  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  utterance  of  the  divine.  The  prophet  is  the 
‘  interpreter  of  the  Divine  will.’  He  is  expressly  called 
« the  interpreter  and  the  messenger  of  Jehovah.’  The 
idea  of  prediction  is  not  excluded ;  but  this  idea  is  not 
a  radical  and  necessary  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
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word,  nor  was  it  at  all  necessarily  an  element  of  tne  pro¬ 
phetic  office.  This  is  apparent  from  the  use  of  the  word 
in  the  English  Bible  and  older  theological  literature. 
The  sons  of  Asaph,  e.g.  (I  Chron.  xxv.  3),  ‘  proph¬ 
esied  with  a  harp,  to  give  thanks  and  to  praise 
Jehovah,’  in  the  sense  of  merely  singing  or  uttering 
God’s  praise  under  the  dictate  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It 
is  said  also  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  9)  that  he 
had  ‘four  daughters,  virgins,  which  did  prophesy,’  in 
the  sense  merely  or  mainly  of  fervently  declaring  the 
gospel.  In  like  manner,  Bacon  speaks  in  his  day  of  ‘  an 
exercise  commonly  called  prophesying,'  which  consisted 
in  the  exposition  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  by  successive 
ministers  at  a  meeting  appointed  for  the  purpose;  and 
well-known  title  of  one  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  books,  The 
Liberty  of  Prophesying — i.e.,  the  liberty  of  preaching — 
recalls  the  same  use  of  the  word. 

P.  among  the  Jews  was  a  distinct  office  o*  function 
constituted  under  the  divine  sanction.  The  prophets 
were  an  order  instituted,  or  at  least  reformed  and  more 
thoroughly  organized  by  Samuel.  There  were  prophets* 
indeed,  before;  Abraham  is  called  a  prophet  (Gen.  xx. 
7);  Moses  also  (Deut.  xviii.  15;  xxxiv.  10);  Aaron  is  the 
‘  prophet  of  Moses  ’  (Ex.  vii.  1),  and  Miriam  is  ‘  a  proph¬ 
etess  ’  (Ex.  xv.  20);  but  it  was  Samuel  who  first  estab¬ 
lished  the  office  as  a  systematic  part  of  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion.  For  this  purpose,  he  gathered  together  com¬ 
panies  of  young  men  of  promising  spiritual  attainments, 
who  were  trained  under  his  superintendence  for  various 
religious  duties — the  exposition  of  the  theocratic  law, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  theocratic  worship,  especially 
of  its  elaborate  musical  departments  (I  Sam.  x.  5 ;  I 
Chron.  xxv.  6).  The  use  of  the  psaltery  and  tabret,  pipe, 
harp,  and  cymbal,  was  the  peculiar  business  of  the 
prophets.  The  young  men  were  set  apart  to  make  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  these  instruments ;  they  were  placed  under 
an  elderly  head  or  president,  who  received  the  name 
of  father,  and  they  were  called  his  sons.  They  were 
‘  all  under  the  hands  of  their  father  for  song  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  harps, 
for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  ’  (I  Chron.  xxv.  6). 
The  prophetic  institutions  have  been  called  by  modern 
divines  ‘  Schools  of  the  Prophets ;  ’  but  this  name  does 
not  occur  in  Scripture,  nor  even  in  the  authorized  Eng¬ 
lish  version.  ‘  Sons  of  the  Prophets  ’  is  the  only  collect¬ 
ive  name  applied  to  the  separate  companies  into  which 
they  were  formed  by  Samuel.  These  companies  were 
located  in  special  spots:  in  Ram  ah,  birthplace  and 
residence  of  Samuel;  in  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Jericho,  and 
ultimately  Jerusalem.  They  lived  in  huts  made  of  the 
branches  of  trees;  wore  a  simple,  characteristic  dress; 
had  their  meals  together,  and  were  found  in  numbers 
sometimes  of  50,  sometimes  even  of  400.  A  prophet  not 
trained  in  one  of  these  institutions  was  deemed,  as 
Dean  Stanley  says  (Jewish  Church,  I.  429),  ‘  an  exceptional 
case.’  Some,  like  Isaiah  in  Jerusalem,  or  Elisha  in 
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Samaria,  lived  in  great  towns,  in  houses  of  their  o  wn. 
The  higher  prophets  had  inferior  prophets  or  servants 
attendant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pour  water  on  their 
hands,  and  secure  provisions  for  them  (II  Kings,  iii.  11 ; 
v.  22).  Thus,  Moses  had  Joshua  and  others ;  Elijah  had 
Elisha ;  Elisha  had  Gehazi.  Many  of  them  were  married, 
and  had  families;  e.g.,  Moses,  Samuel,  Deborah,  David, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel.  The  wife  was  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Isaiah,  called  *  the  prophetess.’ 

The  prophets,  according  to  this  description,  were  a 
peculiar  order  of  teachers  among  the  Jews;  prophecy,  a 
distinctive  part  of  the  divine  economy,  by  which  God 
trained  and  educated  the  ‘  chosen  people.’  Beginning 
in  a  definite,  though  still  unorganized  form,  with  Moses 
(for  it  is  only  incidentally  that  Abraham  is  called  ‘  a 
prophet  ’),  it  assumes  a  regular  organization  in  the  hands 
of  Samuel,  just  when  the  earlier  form  of  the  theocratic 
government  was  passing  away,  and  the  monarchy  was 
established.  It  grew  up  by  the  side  of  the  older  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  without  any  professed 
or  formal  opposition  to  the  latter,  but  with  a  function 
distinct,  and  often  practically  opposed  to  it.  The  priests 
ministered  at  the  altars  of  sacrifice,  and  discharged  all 
the  official  rites  of  purification  enjoined  by  the  Jewish 
law.  They  were  only  secondarily  teachers  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  the  prophets,  while  joining  in  the  rites  of  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  were  primarily  and  mainly 
teachers.  Their  function  was  moral,  not  ritual;  they 
upheld  the  ethical,  spiritual,  and  eternal  side  of  religion, 
apt  to  be  obscured  under  the  hardening  tendencies  and 
ambitious  officialism  of  an  organized  priesthood.  Amid 
the  confusion  and  evils  of  their  time,  they  were  the 
great  preachers  of  the  righteous  government  of  God  over 
the  world,  and  of  future  retribution  and  reward;  and 
prophecy  was  the  ever-renewing  and  reforming  element 
in  the  constantly  corrupting  and  decaying  policy  of 
Judaism.  Particularly,  the  prophets  were  the  national 
historians  and  poets  of  the  Jewish  people,  narrators  of 
its  past  deliverance,  heralds  of  its  coming  glories.  The 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are 
included  among  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  Jewish  canon;  while  the  acts  of  David  by 
Gad  and  Nathan,  of  Solomon  and  Jeroboam  by  Nathan 
and  Iddo,  with  other  historical  and  biographical  pieces, 
have  been  lost.  The  splendid  collection  of  the  later 
prophetic  books,  beginning  with  Joel,  contains  with 
much  direct  historical  matter  also  specimens  of  the 
most  exalted  poetry  found  in  any  language. 

The  element  which  by  many  has  been  supposed  the 
distinctive  character  of  P.  and  the  special  function  of 
the  prophets,  remains  to  be  noticed.  According  to  the 
general  view  of  theologians  in  modern  times,  P.  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  predictive ,  and  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
-n-ophet  is  supposed  to  be  the  power  of  foretelling  future 
events.  Though  this  view  is  not  warranted,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  either  the  etymology  of  the  word,  or  a  compre- 
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hensive  survey  of  the  facts,  it  is,  nevertheless,  undent 
able  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  directed  their  atttention 
especially  to  the  future,  and  ‘  made  predictions  concern¬ 
ing  the  fortunes  of  their  own  and  other  countries,  which 
were  unquestionably  fulfilled.’  ‘  There  can  be  no  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt,  for  example,’  writes  one  of  the  most 
liberal  of  modern  theologians  (Dean  Stanley,  JewixH 
Church,  1.466),  ‘that  Amos  foretold  the  captivity  and 
return  of  Israel,  and  Micah  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and 
Ezekiel  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  Isaiah  the  fall  of  Tyre, 
and  Jeremiah  the  limits  of  the  captivity.  It  was  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Jewish  people,’  adds  the 
same  writer,  ‘  that  their  golden  age  was  not  in  the  past, 
but  in  the  future;  that  their  greatest  hero  (as  they 
deemed  him  to  be)  was  not  their  founder,  but  their 
founder’s  latest  descendant.  Their  traditions,  their 
fancies,  their  glories,  gathered  round  the  head,  not  of  a 
chief,  or  warrior,  or  sage  that  had  been,  but  of  a  king,  a 
deliverer,  a  prophet,  who  was  to  come.  Of  this  singular 
expectation,  the  prophets  were,  if  not  the  chief  authors, 
at  least  the  chief  exponents.’  The  reality  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  Messianic  predictions  is  admitted  by  even  very 
advanced  theologians ;  and  the  more  usual  opinion,  it  is 
well  known,  regards  these  predictions  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  the  time  of  Malachi  as  admitting  of  no  ques¬ 
tion,  from  the  clearness,  fulness,  and  particularity  with 
which  they  announce  a  deliverer,  and  describe  his  func¬ 
tions.  ‘  That  salvation  should  come  through  the  family 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,.  Jacob,  Judah,  David;  that  at  the 
time  of  the  final  absorption  of  Jewish  power,  Shiloh 
(the  tranquillizer)  should  gather  the  nations  under  his 
rule;  that  there  should  be  a  great  prophet  typified  by 
Moses,  a  king  descended  from  David,  a  priest  for  ever 
typified  by  Melchizedek ;  that  there  should  be  born  into 
the  world  a  child,  to  be  called  Mighty  God,  Eternal 
Father,  Prince  of  Peace ;  that  there  should  be  a  right¬ 
eous  servant  of  God  on  whom  the  Lord  should  lay  the 
iniquity  of  us  all ;  that  Messiah,  the  Prince,  should  be 
cut  off,  but  not  for  himself ;  that  an  everlasting  kingdom 
should  be  given  by  the  Ancient  of  Days  to  one  like  the 
Son  of  Man.  It  seems  impossible  to  harmonize  so  many 
apparent  contradictions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact,  that  at  the  time  seemingly  pointed  out  by 
one  or  more  of  these  predictions,  there  was  born  into 
the  world  a  child  of  the  house  of  David,  and  therefore 
of  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,,  Jacob,  and  Judah,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  object  of  these  and  other  predictions; 
who  is  acknowledged  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  as 
Mighty  God,  and  yet  as  God’s  righteous  servant,  who 
bears  the  iniquity  of  all ;  who  was  cut  off,  and  whose 
death  is  acknowledged  not  to  have  been  for  His  own, 
but  for  others’  good ;  who  has  instituted  a  spiritual 
kingdom  on  earth,  which  kingdom  is  of  a  nature  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  ever,  and  in  whose  doings  and  sufferings  on 
earth  a  number  of  specific  predictions  were  fulfilled. 
Then  we  may  say  that  we  have  here  a  series  of  prophe- 
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cies  which  are  so  applicable  to  the  person  and  earthly 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  be  thereby  shown  to  have  been 
designed  to  apply  to  Him;  and  if  they  were  designed  to 
apply  to  Him,  prophetical  prediction  is  proved.’ — -Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  Bible,  art.  Prophecy. 

Such  is  the  common  view  of  prophecy.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  maintained  by  certain  writers  that  literal  prediction 
has  no  place  in  prophecy;  that  Isaiah  did  not  foretell  the 
Babylonian  Captivity,  or  the  fall  of  Tyre,  nor  Jeremiah 
the  Seventy  Years’  Captivity,  nor  Nahum  the  ruin  of 
Ninevah;  and  that  the  Messianic  prophecies  were  merely 
‘ardent  hopes  and  poetical  descriptions’  of  a  glorious 
future,  into  which  the  prophetic  mind  naturally  projected 
itself.  Such  delineations  were  ‘in  essence  nothing  but 
forebodings — efforts  of  the  spiritual  eye  to  bring  up 
before  itself  the  distinct  form  of  the  future:  to  make 
such  presentiments  into  historical  declarations,  is  to  mis¬ 
take  their  character.’ — Davidson’s  Introduction,  IY.  But 
this  is  not  the  ordinary  theory  of  prophecy  among  either 
Jews  or  Christians.  Both  alike  recognize  the  reality  of 
the  predictive  element,  however  differently  they  may  in¬ 
terpret  and  apply  the  prediction.  They  contend  not  only 
for  a  special  spiritual  elevation  in  the  prophet — an  in¬ 
tenser  degree  of  the  same  divine  intuition  which  God 
gives  to  all  who  worship  Him  in  love  and  reverence — but 
for  a  gift  of  light  vouchsafed  to  him  different  from  any 
ordinary  endowment.  Prophecy  is  not  merely  the  effluence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  enriching  and  exalting  all  the  nat¬ 
ural  faculties,  but  it  is  also,  through  this  enrichment  and 
exaltation,  the  direct  communication  of  God  Himself,  to 
the  prophet  unveiling  the  future  for  the  guidance  of  His 
church,  the  glory  of  His  name. 

PROPHETS,  Schools  of  the:  organization  founded 
in  large  measure  by  Samuel  (about  1050  B.c.)  for  the 
instruction  of  prophets  or  leaders  gifted  with  insight, 
-who  were  formed  into  gilds  of  their  own  and  who  are  to 
be  regarded  as  prototypes  of  the  distinctive  class  of  seers 
who  were  so  influential  in  later  ages.  These  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  mere  diviners  of  the  future  but  as  preach 
ers  for  their  times,  who  were  stirred  to  emphatic  utter¬ 
ance  by  vice  or  idolatry  and  showed  the  consequences  of 
disloyalty  to  God. 

PROPHYLACTIC,  a.  prof'i-lak'tik  [Gr.  prophulaTc'- 
tiTcos,  qualified  for  guarding  against,  preservative — from 
pro,  before;  phulas'sd,  I  preserve;  phulax,  a  guard]:  in 
med.,  defending  from  disease;  preventive:  N.  a  medicine 
which  preserves  against  disease.  Proph'ylac'tical,  a. 
-ti-Jcal,  same  as  the  adj.  prophylactic.  Proph'ylax'is,  n. 
-laks’is,  preservative  or  preventive  treatment. 

PROPINQUITY,  n.  pro-ping'Tcwi-ti  [L.  propin' quitas, 
relationship;  propinquus,  neighboring— from  prop'e, 
near:  It.  propinquitaV.  nearness  of  blood;  nearness  of 
time  or  place. 
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PROPITIATE,  v.  pro-pisli'i-at  [L.  propitidtus ,  propi¬ 
tiated;  propitidre,  to  render  favorable — from  propit' tus , 
favorable,  well-disposed:  It.  propiziare:  OF.  propitier ]: 
to  render  favorable;  to  conciliate;  to  make  atonement. 
Propi'tiating,  imp.  Propi'tiated,  pp.  PropTtiator, 
n.  -ter,  one  who  propitiates.  Propi'tiable,  a.  -d-bl,  that 
may  be  rendered  favorable.  Propi'tiaTion,  n.  -d'shun, 
the  act  of  appeasing  wrath  and  conciliating  favor;  the 
atonement.  Propi'tiatory,  n.  -ter-i,  having  the  power 
to  conciliate  or  render  favorable:  N.  among  the  Jews, 
the  mercy-seat.  Propi'tiatorily,  ad.  -i-li.  Propi'- 
tious,  a.  -pish' iis,  favorable;  kind;  disposed  to  be  merci¬ 
ful.  Propi'tiously,  ad.  -U.  Propi'tiousness,  n.  -nes, 
disposition  to  treat  another  kindly,  or  to  forgive;  favor¬ 
ableness. 

PROPOLIS,  n.  prop'6-lis  [L.  and  Gr.  propolis,  bee- 
glue — from  Gr.  pro,  before;  polis,  a  city — named  from 
its  abundance  at  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  hive] : 
substance  used  by  bees  in  construction  of  their  combs, 
to  give  the  fabric  a  strength  which  it  could  not  have  if 
made  of  wax  alone:  see  Bee.  It  is  used  also  for  closing 
up  chinks  of  the  hive.  It  is  a  resinous  unctuous  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  a  somewhat  bitter  taste 
and  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  is  collected  from 
the  buds  of  trees.  Huber  found  bees  eagerly  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  viscous  exudation  which  abounds  on  poplar 
buds.  P.  probably  differs  a  little  in  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  according  to  the  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained,  but 
it  consists  chiefly  of  resin.  It  is  brought  to  the  hive  on 
the  legs  of  bees,  and  adheres  to  them  so  strongly  that 
the  assistance  of  other  bees  is  necessary  for  its  removal. 
Foreign  bodies  introduced  into  a  bee-hive,  and  which  the 
bees  are  unable  to  remove,  are  covered  with  it. 

PROPONENT,  n.  pro-po'nent  [L.  proponens  or  pro¬ 
ponent' tern,  proposing — from  pro,  forth;  ponens,  pla¬ 
cing]  :  one  who  makes  a  proposal  or  lays  down  a  propo¬ 
sition. 

PROPORTION,  n.  pro-por'shun  [F.  proportion — from 
L.  propor'tionem,  comparative  relation,  proportion — from 
pro,  before;  portio,  a  part  or  share;  pars,  a  part:  It.  pro- 
porzione ] :  relation  or  correspondence  of  parts  between 
unequal  things  of  the  same  kind;  symmetry;  in  arith., 
a  rule  in  which  three  terms  are  given  to  find  a  fourth 
(see  below)  ;  in  geom.,  the  identity,  equality,  or  similitude 
of  ratios  (see  below)  ;  mutual  fitness  or  correspondence 
of  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole;  equal  degree; 
equal  or  just  share;  form;  size:  V.  to  adjust  the  com¬ 
parative  relation  of  one  thing,  or  one  part,  to  another;  to 
form  symmetrically;  to  divide  into  equal  or  just  shares. 
Proportioning,  imp.  Proportioned,  pp.  -shund.  Pro¬ 
portionable,  a.  shun-d-bl,  that  may  be  proportioned. 
Proportion  ably,  ad.  -d-bli.  ProporTionableness,  n. 
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-bl-nes,  the  state  of  being  porportionable.  Propor’- 
tional,  a.  -shun-dl,  being  in  proportion;  having  a  due 
comparative  relation ;  having  the  same  ratio :  N.  a 
number  or  quantity  in  proportion.  Proportionals,  n. 
plu.  -alz,  the  terms  of  a  proportion.  Proportionally, 
ad.  -al-li,  in  a  stated  degree.  Proportionally,  n.  -al'- 
i-ti,  the  quality  of  being  in  proportion.  Proportionate, 
a.  -at,  adjusted  to  something  else  according  to  a  certain 
rate  or  comparative  relation:  V.  to  adjust  according  to 
a  settled  rate.  Proportionating,  imp.  Proportion¬ 
ated,  pp  Proportionately,  ad.  -Vi,  in  a  proportionate 
manner.  ProporTionateness.  n.  -nes,  the  state  of 
being  adjusted  by  due  or  settled  proportion;  suitable¬ 
ness  of  proportions.  ProporTionless,  a.  -les,  without 
symmetry  of  parts.  Continued  proportion,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  several  equal  ratios.  Harmonical  or  Musical 
proportion,  a  relation  of  three  or  four  quantities,  such, 
that  the  first  is  to  the  last,  as  the  difference  between  the 
two  first  is  to  the  difference  between  the  two  last.  In 
proportion,  according  as;  to  the  degree  that.  Re¬ 
ciprocal  or  Inverse  proportion,  a  proportion  in 
which  the  first  term  is  to  the  second  as  the  fourth  is  to 
the  third.  Continued  proportionals,  quantities  of 
which  the  ratios  of  the  first  to  the  second,  of  the  second 
to  the  third,  of  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  are 
all  equal.  Mean  proportional,  the  middle  term  of 
three  in  continued  proportion ;  or  the  square  root  of  the 
first  and  third  of  three  terms  in  continued  proportion, 
as  4  is  the  mean  proportional  between  2  and  8. 

PROPORTION,  in  Arithmetic  and  Geometry :  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  relation  subsisting  between  groups  of 
numbers  or  quantities.  Notwithstanding  that  the  idea 
of  proportion  is  found  to  exist  in  perfection  in  the  mind 
of  every  one,  yet  a  good  definition  of  it  is  very  difficult. 
The  two  definitions  which,  on  the  whole,  are  least  ob¬ 
jectionable  are  that  of  Euclid,  and  the  ordinary  aritlu 
metical  definition.  The  latter  states  proportion  to  be 
the  ‘  equality  of  ratios,’  and  throws  us  back  on  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  Ratio  (q.v.) ;  which  may  most  simply  be 
considered  as  the  relation  of  two  numbers  to  each  other, 
shown  by  a  division  of  the  one  by  the  other.  Thus,  the 

12 

ratio  of  12  to  3,  expressed  by  ~  or  4,  denotes  that  12 

contains  3  iour  times ;  and  the  ratio  also  of  8  to  2  being 
4,  we  have  from  our  definition  a  statement  that  the  four 
numbers,  12,  3,  8,  and  2,  are  in  proportion,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed,  12  bears  to  3  the  same  ratio  that  8 
does  to  2,  or  12  :  3  : :  8  :  2.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  shown 

3 

that  3:8::  13J  :  36 ;  for-^-  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  first 
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to  the  second,  and  =  —  =  — •  It  will  be  gathered 

ob  ( J  o. 

from  the  two  arithmetical  proportions  here  given,  and 
form  any  others  that  can  be  formed,  that  ‘  the  product  oj 
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the  firs t  and  last  terms  (the  extremes )  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  second  and  third  terms  (the  means)’,  ’  and  upon  this 
property  of  proportional  numbers  directly  depends  the 
arithmetical  rule  called  ‘  proportion,’  etc.  The  object  of 
this  rule  is  to  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given 
numbers — i.e.,  a  number  to  which  the  third  bears  the 
same  ratio  that  the  first  does  to  the  second,  and  the 
number  is  at  once  found  by  multiplying  together  the 
second  and  third  terms,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the 
first.  Proportion  is  illustrated  arithmetically  by  such 
problems  as,  ‘  If  four  yards  cost  six  dollars,  what  will 
ten  cost  ?  ’  Here,  15  being  the  fourth  proportional  to  4, 
6,  and  10,  fifteen  dollars  is  the  answer.  The  distinction 
of  proportion  into  direct  and  inverse  is  not  only  quite 
unnecessary,  but  mischievous,  as  it  tends  to  create  the 
idea,  that  it  is  possible  for  more  than  one  kind  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  subsist.  Continued  proportion  indicates  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  every  three  consecutive  or  equidistant  terms  in  a 
‘  Geometrical  Progression  ’  (q.v.) — e.g.,  in  the  series  2,  4, 
8,  16,  32  .  .  .  ,  2  :  4 : :  4 :  8, 4 :  8  : :  8  : 16,  etc.,  or  2  :  8  :  :  8  :  32, 
etc.  In  the  above  remarks,  all  consideration  of  Incom¬ 
mensurable  Magnitudes  (q.v.)  has  been  omitted. — The  defi¬ 
nition  given  by  Euclid  is  as  follows :  Four  magnitudes 
are  proportional,  when,  any  equimultiples  whatever 
being  taken  of  the  first  and  third,  and  any  whatever  of 
the  second  and  fourth,  according  as  the  multiple  of  the 
first  is  greater,  equal  to,  or  less  than  that  of  the  second, 
the  multiple  of  the  third  is  also  greater,  equal  to,  or  less 
than  that  of  the  fourth — i.e.,  A,  B,  C,  D  are  proportionals, 
when  if  mA  is  greater  than  nB,  mC  is  greater  than  riD ; 
if  mA  is  equal  to  nB,  mC  is  equal  to  wD ;  if  mA  is  less 
than  nB,  mC  is  less  than  nB ;  m  and  n  being  any  multi¬ 
ples  whatsoever.  The  apparent  cumbrousness  and  cir¬ 
cumlocution  in  this  definition  arise  from  Euclid’s  en¬ 
deavor  to  include  incommensurable  quantities ;  throw¬ 
ing  them  out  of  account,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  four 
magnitudes  are  proportional,  if,  like  multiples  being 
taken  of  the  first  and  third,  and  like  of  the  second  and 
fourth,  when  the  multiple  of  the  first  is  equal  to  the 
multiple  of  the  second,  the  multiple  of  the  third  is  equal 
to  the  multiple  of  the  fourth.  Abundance  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  general  definition  are  in  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Euclid,  and  of  the  particular  one  in  the  notes  appended 
to  some  of  the  later  editions  of  the  same  work.  An 
arithmetical  instance  of  the  working  of  the  particular 
definition  is  here  given.  Taking  the  four  numbers  of  a 
previous  example — 12,  3,  8,  2  ;  of  12  and  8  take  multiples 
by  4,  and  of  3  and  2  by  16,  then  12  X  4  (the  multiple  of 
the  first)  =  3X16  (the  multiple  of  the  second),  and  8  X 
4  (the  multiple  of  the  third)  =  2  X  16  (the  multiple 
of  the  fourth).  In  this  example,  the  two  multiples  were 
so  taken  that  the  multiple  of  the  first  would  be  equal  to 
the  multiple  of  the  second,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
the  multiple  of  the  third  was  also  equal  to  the  multiple 
of  the  fourth,  the  proportionality  of  the  four  numbers 
was  established. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION,  in  Politics: 
a  system  of  representation  by  which  political  parties  are 
represented  according  to  their  numbers,  and  not  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  the  majority  elects  all  the  representa¬ 
tives.  Two  plans  in  particular  for  securing  proportional 
representation  have  been  tried,  the  one  being  by  provid¬ 
ing  that  voters  shall  only  vote  for  a  proportion  of  the 
representatives,  say  two  out  of  three,  or  half  when  the 
number  is  even;  the  other  being  to  give  each  elector  a 
vote  for  every  one  of  the  representatives  and  let  them 
give  their  votes  as  they  please.  In  1900  Belgium  adopted 
a  system  of  proportional  representation,  and  a  similar 
method  of  election  is  in  operation  in  some  Swiss  cantons. 

PROPOSITION,  in  Logic:  technical  name  for  the  final 
constituent,  or  ultimate  element,  of  whatever  we^  call 
knowledge — what  we  can  believe  or  disbelieve.  ‘Fire 
melts  wax;’  ‘the  harvest  is  good;’  ‘Rome  stands  on  the 
Tiber;’  ‘the  moon  is  not  inhabited’ — are  propositions. 
All  information,  whether  historical,  scientific,  or  prac¬ 
tical,  may  be  resolved  at  last  into  simple  statements  such 
as  these;  and  all  such  statements  are  propositions.  In 
every  proposition  there  are  two  parts:  something  spoken 
about,  called  the  subject;  and  something  said,  affirmed, 
or  declared  of  what  is  spoken  about,  called  the  predicate. 
In  the  first  example  given,  ‘Fire’  is  the  subject,  ‘melts 
wax’  is  the  predicate  or  affirming  part,  in  which  a  verb 
is  necessary.  In  the  second  example,  ‘Harvest’  is  the 
subject,  ‘is  good’  the  predicate.  But  sometimes  this  last 
part  is  resolved  further  into  predicate  (good)  and  cop¬ 
ula  (is).  The  predicate  then  simply  means  the  quality 
or  fact  affirmed,  while  the  copula  gives  the  affirmation. 
In  the  previous  case,  the  copula  is  contained  in  the 
predicate  (melts). 

Propositions  are  affirmative  or  negative,  according  as 
we  declare  that  a  thing  is,  or  that  it  is  not:  ‘the  moon  is 
(not)  inhabited.’  As  some  propositions  contain  the  form 
of  a  condition,  and  some  the  form  of  an  alternative,  these 
are  called  hypothetical,  in  opposition  to  which  the  rest 
are  called  categorical.  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D,  is  the  condi¬ 
tional  form  of  the  hypothetical  class.  Either  A  is  B,  or 
C  is  D,  is  called  the  disjunctive  form.  _  . 

Propositions  are  further  divided,  according  to  their 
quantity,  or  according  to  the  extent  of  the  subject,  into 
universal,  particular,  singular,  and  indefinite:  all  the 
moving  powers  are  originally  derived  from  the  sun 
(universal);  ‘ some  men  are  wise’  (particular);  Socrates 
is  wise’  (singular).  The  ‘indefinite’  means  the  uncertain 
or  ambiguous  in  form,  as  ‘wine  is  good;’  many  of  this 
form  are  known  to  be  universal,  as  man  is  mortal. 
Another  division,  based  on  the  ground  of  their  validity, 
oroups  propositions  as  (1)  empirical,  (2)  immediate, 
and  (3)  derived.  The  first  rest  on  the  inductions  of 
experience,  e.g.,  heat  melts  snow.  The  second  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  axioms,  postulates  (q.v.)  and  judgments  of 
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perception,  e.g.,  the  sun  is  shining.  The  third  class 
properly  consists  of  secondary  judgments  based  on  those 
of  class  2. 

In  inquiring  into  the  ultimate  import  or  meaning  of 
propositions,  John  Stuart  Mill  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  fall  under  five  classes,  distinguished  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  quality  predicated.  The  five  uni¬ 
versal  and  comprehensive  predicates  are — Existence,  Co¬ 
existence  (sometimes  taking  the  form  of  Order  in  Place), 
Succession  (Order  in  Time),  Causation,  Eesemblance. 
Every  fact,  or  piece  of  information,  consists  in  the  affir¬ 
mation  of  some  one  of  these  five  general  attributes. 
Existence  by  itself  expresses  a  very  limited  class,  since 
we  usually  specify  circumstances  of  time,  place,  etc.,  in 
the  same  assertion:  ‘There  is  an  ether  for  conveying 
light  and  heat,’  is  a  proposition  of  Existence;  but  it 
would  be  more  usually  stated  as  having  locality  (Order 
in  Place,  or  Co-existence),  ‘an  ethereal  medium  is  dif¬ 
fused  over  all  space.’  Existence  is  the  only  one  of  the 
five  attributes  that  can  be  affirmed  of  one  thing;  all  the 
rest  require  at  least  two  things.  The  attribute  of  Co¬ 
existence  appears  in  a  very  large  number  of  propositions: 
all  geographical  statements  and  local  descriptions;  all 
the  natural  conjunctions  of  properties  (the  animal  frame 
consists  of  digestive  organs,  a  nervous  system,  etc.), 
affirm  co-existence.  The  attribute  of  Succession  is  seen 
in  history,  and  in  all  the  changing  aspects  of  things. 
The  attribute  of  Causation  is  a  special  case  of  Succes¬ 
sion,  so  important  as  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
class  predicate.  The  facts  of  physical  and  mental  science 
involve  not  merely  succession,  but  cause  and  effect:  ‘Heat 
expands  bodies;’  ‘practice  improves  the  human  faculties/ 
The  concluding  attribute — Eesemblance — is  of  very  wide 
occurrence.  The  propositions  of  numerical  or  mathe¬ 
matical  science  all  involve  some  assertion  of  equality  or 
inequality,  proportion  or  disproportion:  ‘Twice  three  is 
(equal  to)  six;’  ‘triangles  in  the  same  base  and  between 
the  same  parallels  are  equal.’  Throughout  all  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  affirmation  of  likeness,  or  of  unlikeness,  is  a 
fundamental  fact;  but,  in  mathematics,  it  constitutes  the 
characteristic  predicate,  or  the  sole  affirmation.  See  Logic. 

PEOPOUND,  v.  pro-pownd'  [L.  propon'ere,  to  propose 
— from  pro,  before;  pono,  I  put  or  place]:  to  offer  for 
consideration;  to  propose.  PropoundTng,  imp.  Pro- 
pound'ed,  pp.  Propound'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  proposes  or 
offers  for  consideration. 

PEOPEETOE,  or  Proprietor,  n.  pro-pre'tor  [L. — from 
pro,  for;  prcetor,  the  pretor  or  magistrate]:  among  the 
anc.  Romans,  a  magistrate  who,  after  having  administered 
the  pretorship  one  year,  proceeded  the  following  year  as 
pretor  to  a  province  where  there  was  no  army.  See  Pro- 
Consul  and  Proprietor. 
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PROPRIETOR,  n.  pro-pri' e-ter  [It.  proprietario ;  F.  pro* 
prietaire — from  mid.  L.  proprietarius,  a  proprietor — from 
L.  proprms,  one’s  own]  :  an  owner  of  property,  fixed  or 
movable ;  one  having  a  legal  right  to  anything,  whether 
in  possession  or  not.  Proprietress,  n.  -tres,  a  woman 
who  has  the  legal  right  to  anything.  Proprietor¬ 
ship,  n  the  state  of  being  proprietor.  Proprietary. 
a.  -ter-i,  belonging  to  a  proprietor  or  proprietors :  N. 
an  owner  or  owners. 

PROPRIETY,  n.  pro-prVe-ti  [F.  propriety,  property, 
virtue ;  L.  proprietas,  ownership — from  proprms,  one’s 
own]  :  formerly,  ownership  or  possession ;  now,  state  of 
being  right  or  proper ;  appropriateness ;  fitness ;  con¬ 
formity  to  established  rules  or  customs;  decorum. 

PROPROCTOR,  n .  pro-propter  [pro,  for;  and  proctor]: 
in  Eng.  universities,  an  assistant  proctor. 

PROPTOSIS,  n .prop-to'sis  [Gr.  proptosis,  a  falling  down 
or  forward — from  pro,  before  ;  ptosis,  a  fall ;  piptein,  to 
fall] :  a  protrusion  of  the  eyeball. 

PROPUGN,  v.  pro-pun '  [L.  propugno,  I  go  forth  to  fight 
— frompro,  forward ;  pugno,  I  fight]  :  in  OE.,  to  vindicate ; 
to  defend;  to  contend  for.  Propugn'ing,  imp.  Pro- 
pugned',  pp.  -pund'.  Propugnation,  pro' pug-na' shun, 
defense. 

PROPULSION,  n.  £  ro-pul'shun  [L.  propulsus,  hurled 
or  cast  forward — from  pro,  forward  ;  pulsus,  driven  (see 
Proper)]  :  the  act  of  propelling  or  driving  forward. 
Propui/sive,  a.  -siv,  or  Propui/sory,  a.  -ser-i,  having 
power  to  propel  or  drive  forward. 

PROPYL,  n.  pro'pil  [Eng.  propionic,  and  the  suffix  -yl 
=  Gr.  hide,  matter,  the  common  termination  of  the 
radicals]:  C3H7:  called  alsoTrityl:  third  of  a  series  of  alcohol 
or  ether  radicals.  Normal  P.  alcohol,  CsHt'HO,  is  an  oily 
liquid.  Propylamine,  n.  pro-pW  d-mln,  C3H9N,  is  a 
strongly  alkaline  liquid  boiling  at  58°  Fahr. 

PROPYLON,  n.  prop'x-lon  [Gr.  prop'ulon — from  pro,  be¬ 
fore  ;  pule,  a  gate]  :  in  arch.,  the  porch  or  vestibule  of  a 
temple  or  great  hall.  Prop'yljE'um,  n.  -le'um  [L. — from 
Gr.  prop'ulaion,  generally  in  plural,  prop'ulaia,  a  gateway, 
especially  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  built  by  Pericles]  : 
in  same  sense  as  P. ;  a  porch  or  entrance  to  a  sacred  in- 
closure,  consisting  of  a  gateway  flanked  by  buildings. 

PRO  RATA,  phrase,  pro  rd'td  [L.]  :  in  proportion ;  pro¬ 
portionally.  Used  in  law  and  commerce;  as,  share¬ 
holders  participate  in  profits  pro  rata  to  their  interest  or 
holding. 

PRORECTOR,  n.  pro-rek'ter:  officer  in  a  German  univ., 
who  presides  in  the  senate  or  academic  court. 

PRO  RE  NATA,  phrase,  prorend’ld  [L.]  :  according 
to  circumstances  or  exigencies.  A  pro  re  nata  meeting 
is  one  called  on  an  emergency. 
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PRORE,  n.  pror  [Gr.  and  L.  prora,  the  prow] :  in  OR, 
the  forepart  of  a  ship;  the  prow. 

PROROGUE,  v.  prb-rog'  [F.  proroger,  to  prorogue — ■ 
from  L.  prorogdre ,  to  prolong,  to  continue — from  pro,  for¬ 
ward  ;  rogare,  to  ask :  It.  prorogare ] :  to  put  off ;  to 
defer ;  to  continue  parliament  from  the  end  of  one  session 
till  the  commencement  of  another,  at  a  time  mentioned, 
done  by  royal  authority.  Proro'guing,  imp.  -ging. 
Prorogued',  pp.  -rogd'.  Prorogation, n. pro 'ro-gashun 
[F. — L.]  :  specifically  of  Brit,  parliament-discontinuance 
of  the  meetings  of  parliament,  with  continuance  of 
parliament  itself  from  one  session  to  another.  It  differs 
from  adjournment,  which  is  a  continuance  of  one  session 
from  day  to  day,  or  from  a  particular  period  to  a  later. 
Parliament  is  prorogued  by  the  queen’s  command,  signi¬ 
fied  in  her  presence  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  speaker 
of  the  house  of  lords,  to  both  houses;  or  in  her 
absence  by  writ  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  by  commission. 
Prorogation  not  only  suspends  all  business,  but  quashes 
all  proceedings  pending  at  the  time,  except  impeach¬ 
ments  by  the  commons,  and  writs  of  error  and  appeals 
before  the  house  of  lords .  A  bill  must  be  renewed  after 
a  prorogation,  as  if  it  had  never  been  introduced.  A 
prorogation  for  a  single  day  has  sometimes  been  re¬ 
sorted  to,  to  enable  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  a  second 
time,  it  being  a  rule  that  no  second  bill  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  with  a  prior  one  can  be  introduced  in  the  same 
session.  After  parliament  has  been  prorogued  to  a 
particular  day,  the  queen  may,  by  proclamation,  call  it 
together  on  any  other  day,  not  less  than  14  days  distant. 
See  Parliament. — Syn.  of  ‘  prorogue  ’ :  to  adjourn : 
postpone;  defer;  protract;  prolong;  delay. 

PROSAIC,  PROSAICAL :  see  under  Prose. 

PROSCENIUM,  n.  prb-se'm-um  [L.  proscenium :  Gr. 
prokenion,  the  stage — from  Gr.  pro,  before ;  skene,  a  tent, 
a  stage] :  the  whole  of  the  stage  in  an  anc.  theatre ;  in 
a  modern  one,  the  part  from  the  curtain  or  drop-scene 
to  the  orchestra ;  also  applied  to  the  curtain  and  the 
ornamental  framework  from  which  it  hangs. 

PROSCOLEX,  n.  pros'kb-leks  [Gr.  pro,  before ;  skolex,  a 
worm] :  the  first  embryonic  stage  of  a  tape-worm. 

PROSCRIBE,  v.  pro-skrib'  [L.  proscrlbere,  to  proscribe, 
to  outlaw — from  pro,  before ;  scrlbo,  I  write :  Sp.  pro¬ 
scribe ,  to  outlaw] :  to  doom  to  destruction  by  writing 
down  in  a  list ;  to  put  out  of  the  protection  of  law ;  to 
denounce  and  condemn ;  to  banish ;  to  outlaw ;  to  prohibit 
or  interdict.  Proscrib'ing,  imp.  Proscribed',  pp. 
-skribd'.  The  proscribed,  persons  proscribed.  Pro- 
scrib'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  proscribes.  Proscript,  n. 
pro'skript,  one  proscribed.  Proscription,  n.  pro-skrip'- 
shun  [F. — L.] :  the  act  of  proscribing  or  outlawing;  in 
anc.  Rome,  the  offer  of  a  reward  for  the  head  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  enemy ;  condemnation  ;  rejection.  Proscrip'tive, 
a.  - tiv ,  pert,  to  proscription,  Proscrip'tively,  ad.  -Zi. 
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PROSE,  n.  proz  [F.  prose — from  L.  prosa,  proso — from 
prorsus ,  right  forward,  right  onward — from  pro,  forward ; 
versus,  turned ;  verto,  I  turn  :  It.  prosa,  prose]  :  the  ordi¬ 
nary  written  or  spoken  language  of  me  n ;  the  opposite 
of  verse  or  poetry ;  in  OE.,  a  rhythm  in  the  Rom.  litur¬ 
gy;  in  Eng.  school  slang,  an  attendance  at  school  on  a 
Sunday  when  part  of  a  sermon  was  read  :  V.  to  write 
prose ;  to  write  in  a  dull,  tedious  style ;  to  talk  in  such  a 
dull,  uninteresting  way  as  to  bore  the  listener :  Adj.  re¬ 
lating  to  prose ;  not  poetical ;  dull ;  unromantic.  Pros'- 
ing,  imp. ;  Adj.  talking  or  writing  in  an  uninteresting 
manner.  N.  dull  and  tedious  minuteness  in  speech  or 
writing:  Prosed,  pp.  prozd.  Prosaic,  a .  pro-za'ik,  or 
ProsaTcal,  a.  -i-kal  [It.  prosaico;  F.  prosaique,  prosaic 
—from  L.  prosaicus] :  pert,  to  or  resembling  prose :  dull ; 
tedious ;  uninteresting ;  unimaginative.  Prosa'ically, 
ad.  -kdl-R.  Prosa 'ist,  n.  -1st,  a  writer  of  prose.  Prosy, 
a.  proz'x,  dull  or  tedious  in  discourse  or  writing.  Pros¬ 
iness,  n.  -nes,  tedious  dulness  in  talking  or  writing. 
ProsTngly,  ad.  -Vi. 

PROSECTOR,  n.  pro-sek'ter  [L.  pro,  before;  sector,  a 
cutter;  seco,  I  cut]:  one  who  prepares  subjects  for 
anatomical  lectures ;  an  anatomist. 

PROSECUTE,  v.  pros'e-kut  [L.  prosecutus,  followed 
after — from  pro,  forward ;  sequor,  I  follow]  :  to  follow  or 
pursue  after  for  a  purpose ;  to  persist  in  or  continue,  as 
efforts  already  begun ;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  legal  process ; 
to  sue  criminally ;  to  carry  on  a  legal  prosecution. 
Pros'ecuting,  imp.  Pros'ecuted,  pp.  Pros'ecutor, 
n.  -ku-ter,  one  who  carries  on  a  criminal  suit  against  an¬ 
other.  Pros'ectjtrix,  n.  -tnks,  a  woman  who  undertakes 
a  prosecution  in  a  law  court.  Pros'ecu'tion,  n.  -ku'shunJ 
a  pursuit ;  a  criminal  suit  (see  below) ;  pursuit  by  efforts 
of  body  or  mind. 

PROSECUTION,  in  Law :  term  generally  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  litigation,  but  used  technically  to  denote  the 
institution  of  criminal  proceedings  against  a  party. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  prosecution  begins :  one 
is  to  summon,  or,  in  the  graver  cases,  to  arrest  and 
bring  the  offender  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  when 
the  witnesses  are  examined,  and  if  the  justice  thinks  a 
prima, facie  case  is  made  out,  he  commits  the  offender  for 
trial.  Another  way  is  without  any  such  preliminary  in¬ 
quiry  before  a  justice,  for  the  prosecutor  to  go  with  wit¬ 
nesses  before  a  grand  jury,  and  in  all  cases  this  is  a  step 
in  the  prosecution.  The  grand  jury  hear  the  witnesses, 
and  if  they  think  there  is  a  prima,  facie  case,  they  find  a 
true  bill ;  if  otherwise,  they  ignore  the  bill.  The  bill 
means  an  indictment.  When  the  indictment  is  found, 
the  prisoners  are  arraigned  at  the  bar,  and  asked  by  the 
judge  whether  they  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  and  in 
general  they  plead  not  guilty.  A  jury  are  then  sworn, 
and  try  the  case,  and  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty:  :f  the  verdict  be  ‘  guilty,’  the  judge  sentences 
the  prisoner  to  punishment  according  to  the  offensa 
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In  general,  a  new  trial  cannot  be  held  in  criminal  cases, 
though,  if  an  error  is  committed,  the  conviction  may  be 
quashed. 

PROS'ECUTOR,  Public  (or  Prosecu'ting  Attor¬ 
ney)  :  in  the  United  States,  an  officer  elected  or  appointed 
to  prosecute  offenders.  Under  the  federal  govt.,  ah  officer 
known  as  the  atty.gen.  of  the  United  States  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  pres,  to  prosecute  all  suits  in  which  the 
United  States  may  be  concerned,  in  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court ;  and  another  officer,  known  as  the  dist.atty.  of 
the  United  States,  is  similarly  appointed  in  each  judicial 
district  to  prosecute  persons  charged  with  crimes  and 
offenses  cognizable  under  U.  S.  authority,  and  to  pro¬ 
secute  civil  actions  in  which  the  United  States  may  be 
concerned,  in  the  U.  S.  dist.  court.  Under  state  govts, 
the  gov.  usually  appoints  an  officer,  known  as  the  atty. 
gen.  of  the  state,  who  takes  charge  of  prosecutions  in 
which  the  state  may  be  concerned ;  and  also  an  officer, 
known  variously  as  county  prosecutor,  public  prosecutor, 
prosecutor  of  the  pleas,  etc.,  in  each  co.,  to  prosecute 
criminal  and  civil  actions  in  the  courts  of  his  county. 
All  these  appointments  are  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  U.  S.  senate  or  the  state  senates.  Under  municipal 
govts.,  mayors  appoint,  or  boards  of  aldermen  elect,  an 
officer  known  as  city  atty.,  to  prosecute  specific  offenses 
against  the  city.  Such  federal,  state,  and  municipal 
officers  are  either  allowed  by  law  regular  deputies  or 
assistants,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  have  lawyers  as¬ 
signed  to  aid  them. 

PROSELYTE,  n.  pros'e-lit  [F.  proselyte — from  mid.  L. 
proselytus,  a  proselyte — from  Gr.  prosel'utds,  a  foreigner, 
a  convert  to  the  Jewish  religion — from  pros,  to,  and 
el'thein,  to  come :  It.  proselito ]  :  one  received  or  brought 
over  to  some  particular  opinion  or  belief ;  a  convert  to 
some  religion;  in  Scrip.,  a  Gentile  conformist  to  the 
Jewish  law  and  belief  (see  below) :  Y.  to  convert  to  some 
religion ;  to  gain  over  to  an  opinion.  Pros'elyting, 
imp.  Pros'elyted,  pp.  Pros'elytize,  v.  -el-i-tiz,  to 
make  a  convert  to  a  religion  or  a  religious  sect.  Pros'- 
elytizing,  imp. :  Adj.  making  proselytes.  Pros'ely- 
tized,  pp.  -tizd.  Pros'elytism,  n.  -tizm,  the  making  of 
converts  to  a  religion,  sect,  or  party ;  conversion  to  a 
system  or  creed ;  the  desire  to  make  converts. — Prose¬ 
lytes  of  the  Jews,  heathens  who  became  converts  to 
Judaism.  Two  kinds  of  P.  were  distinguished:  (1)  ‘  P. 
of  the  Gate,’  heathen  strangers,  who,  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  Palestine,  had  undertaken  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  ‘  Seven  Commandments  of  the  Sons  of  Noah,’ 
that  prohibit  blasphemy,  idolatry,  murder,  incest,  theft, 
disobedience  to  the  authorities,  and  eating  flesh  with 
the  blood  in  it:  commandments  which  probably  had 
grown  out  of  certain  restrictions  originally  put  on  the 
*  strangers  ’  by  the  Mosaic  Law  (Ex.  xii.  19;  xx.  10,  etc.). 
These  ‘  P.  of  the  Gate,’  or  ‘  Sojourners,’  could  not  claim 
all  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite,  could  not  redeem  their 
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first-born,  and,  at  a  later  period,  were  not  allowed  to 
live  in  Jerusalem;  yet  they  were  permitted  to  offer 
whole  burnt-offerings,  and  otherwise  contribute  toward 
maintaining  the  public  worship  of  the  nation.  (2)  ‘  P.  of 
the  Covenant,’  comprising  the  Gere  hatsedek  (Pious  P.) 
or  Gere  haberith  (P.  of  the  Covenant).  These  accepted 
all  the  dogmas  and  customs  of  Judaism  to  their  full 
extent,  and  were  called  ‘  Complete  Israelites.’  The  new 
candidates  were  first  strictly  asked  for  their  motives, 
and  the  classification  of  those  who  were  not  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  runs  as  follows:  those  Avhose  motive  is  love 
(husband  for  the  sake  of  following  his  wife’s  faith,  or 
vice  versa ) ;  P.  of  the  Tables  of  the  Kings  (i.e.,  those 
who  covet  court-favor) ;  Esther  P.  (who  wish  to 
escape  some  threatening  danger,  cf.  Esther,  viii.  7) ;  and 
Lion-P.  (those  who,  from  superstitious  fear,  wish  tc 
enter  Judaism,  like  the  Samaritans,  II  Kings,  xvii.  26). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motives  were  satisfactory, 
the  candidate  was  further  cautioned  against  attaching 
himself  to  a  persecuted  people,  and  warned  that  suffer¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds  would  be  his  lot  in  this  life.  If  all  this 
did  not  deter  him,  he  was  ‘  brought  under  the  wings  of 
God.'  He  was  fully  instructed  in  the  religion  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  people,  and  shown  the  special  Providence 
that  guided  them  and  watched  over  them.  If  a  male, 
he  was  circumcised,  and,  in  case  of  his  being  circum¬ 
cised  already  (e.g.,  if  he  belonged  to  another  nation 
practicing  this  rite),  a  -few  drops  of  blood  were  drawn 
‘  from  the  blood  of  the  covenant,’  a  special  prayer  was 
said  for  him,  and  a  new  name  was  given  him,  while  for 
that  of  his  father,  Abraham  was  substituted.  After  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  Baptism  (Tebilah)  followed,  and 
he  had  further  to  offer  a  Sacrifice  (Korban).  Females 
had  to  undergo  baptism  and  to  bring  a  sacrifice.  All 
natural  relations  were  then  cancelled,  the  Proselyte  was 
considered  like  ‘  a  new-born  child,’  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  supposed  to  come  upon  him. 

The  desire  to  proselytize,  which  became  strong  among 
the  political  leaders  during  the  Maccabean  period,  and 
which  led  to  the  ‘  bringing  into  the  Congregation’  entire 
nations,  such  as  the  Idumseans  under  John  Hyrkan,  the 
Iturteans  under  Aristobulos,  contrasted  strongly  and 
most  characteristically  with  the  utter  contempt  in  which 
the  newcomers  were  held  by  the  people,  and  with  the 
suspicion  with  which  they  were  regarded,  and  their 
(after  all)  limited  social  rights  and  ambiguous  position. 
The  Talmud  speaks  of  them  in  no  measured  terms,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  they  must 
have  held  a  very  dubious  position.  They  were  called 
the  Leprosy  of  Israel ;  it  was  the  P.  and  other  repro¬ 
bates  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  to  the  24th  generation  were  they  to  be  distrusted. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  conversions  were  very 
frequent,  especially  among  the  better  classes— and 
among  women  principally — in  Damascus,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Rome;  so  much  so.  that  even  the  Roman  legis- 
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lation  was  compelled,  b.c.  1st  c.,  to  provide  for  cases  of 
Judaizers.  It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  that  one  of 
the  main  features  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  utter  abolition  of 
proselytism,  and  the  entire  ceasing  of  all  distinctions  of 
an  opprobrious  nature  among  men.  The  evil  repute 
into  which  the  term  Proselyte  had  fallen  in  the  times  of 
Christ  caused  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  to  adopt 
the  name  Neophytes  (newly  planted)  instead. — Syn.  of 
‘proselyte,  n.’:  convert;  neophyte;  pervert. 

PROSENCEPHALON,  n.  pros' en-sef'd-lon  [Gr.  pros,  be¬ 
fore  ;  engkeph'alon,  the  brain — from  en,  in ;  kephale,  the 
head] :  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  lobes  of  the  fore- 
brain. 

PROSENCHYMA,  n.  pros-eng'ki-md  [Gr.  pros,  before^ 
in  addition ;  eng'ched,  I  pour  in ;  cheuma,  j  uice,  tissue ; 
c heo,  I  pour]  :  in  hot.,  fusiform  cells,  or  tissue  forming 
wood ;  tissue  formed  of  elongated  pointed  cells.  Pros- 
enchymatous,  a.  pros' eng-klm'a-tus,  of  or  pert,  to  pros- 
enchyma. 

PROSERPINA,  prd-ser'pi-nd,  Latin  form  of  the  Greek 
Persephone  (also  Persephatta,  Persephassa,  Pher- 
ephassa  ;  in  Homer,  Persephoneia)  :  Greek  goddess, 
according  to  the  common  myth,  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Demeter  (Ceres)  or  of  Styx.  The  story  of  her  abduction 
by  ‘  gloomy  Dis  ’  (Pluto,  god  of  the  dead),  while  gather¬ 
ing  flowers  on  the  plains  of  Enna,  in  Sicily,  in  company 
with  Artemis  and  Athena,  does  not  occur  in  Homer,  who 
simply  represents  her  as  wife  of  the  king  of  Hades, 
and  the  majestic  queen  of  the  Under-world — a  subter¬ 
ranean  Hera  (Juno).  It  is  given  first  by  Hesiod,  and  is 
manifestly  an  allegory  of  the  seasons:  see  Ceres.  In 
the  mystical  Orphic  Hymns,  P.  appears  as  the  all-pervad¬ 
ing  goddess  of  nature,  who  produces  and  destroys  every¬ 
thing,  and  she  has  been  confused  and  identified  with, 
other  mystical  goddesses,  Rhea,  Artemis,  Hekate,  etc., 
sometimes  even  with  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  she  cor¬ 
responds  as  goddess  of  the  dead,  to  the  old  Norse  god¬ 
dess  Hel  (Goth.  Halja).  She  was  generally  worshipped 
under  the  name  Kore,  ‘maiden,’  with  her  mother  Deme¬ 
ter.  The  chief  seats  of  her  worship  were  Sicily  and 
Magna  Grrecia:but  she  had  temples  also  at  Corinth, 
Megara,  Thebes,  and  Sparta.  In  works  of  art,  P.  is 
represented  sometimes  as  the  grave  and  earnest  spouse 
of  Pluto,  sitting  on  a  throne  beside  her  sombre  husband, 
with  a  sceptre  and  a  little  box ;  but  more  frequently  as 
a  blooming  virgin,  the  picture  of  her  mother,  in  the  act 
of  being  carried  off  to  Hades. 

PROSING,  PROSINESS,  etc. :  see  under  Prose. 

PRO-SLAYERY,  n.  prd-sla/ver-i  [pro,  for,  and  slavery\ ; 
advocacy  of  slavery. 
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PROSOBRANCHIATA,  n.  plu.  pros' d-brdng-ki-d'ta  [Gr. 
prdsd,  in  front,  in  advance  of ;  brang'chid,  gills  of  a 
fish]  :  a  division  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  in  which 
the  gills  are  situated  in  advance  of  the  heart. 

PROSODY,  n.  pros'd-di  [F.  prosodie — from  L.  and  Gr. 
prosodld,  the  quantity  of  syllables  and  measure  of  verse, 
tone  or  accent  of  a  syllable — from  Gr.  pros,  to  or  in 
addition  to ;  ode,  a  song  or  tune — from  aeidein,  to  sing] : 
that  part  of  gram,  which  treats  of  quantity,  accent,  and 
the  laws  of  versification,  i.e.,  of  the  rules  of  rhythm  in 
metrical  composition  (see  Meter  :  Rhyme  :  Blank 
Verse).  Prosodial,  a.  prd-sd' di-al,  or  Prosod'ical,  a. 
-sdd'i-kdl,  pert,  to  prosody,  or  according  to  its  rules. 
Proso'dian,  n.  -so'di-an,  or  Prosodist,  n.  pros'd-ddst, 
one  who  is  skilled  in  prosody.  Prosodically,  ad.  pro- 
sod'l-kdl-Ci. 

PROSOMA,  n.prd-so'ma  [Gr .pro,  before ;  soma,  a  body] : 
in  zool.,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 

PROSONOMASIA,  n.  prds-on-o-ma'zi-a  [Gr.  pros,  to, 
toward ;  onomazd,  I  call,  I  name ;  onoma,  a  name]  :  in 
rhet.,  a  figure  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  likeness 
of  sound  in  several  names  or  words ;  a  sort  of  pun. 

PROSOPOPOEIA,  n.  pros' d-po-pe'ya  [Gr.  prosopdn,  a 
person — from  pros,  toward ;  dps  or  opa,  a  face ;  poi'eo,  1 
make]  :  in  rhet,  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  things  are 
spoken  of  or  represented  as  persons ;  personification. 

PROSPECT,  n.  pros'pekt  [L.  prospectus,  a  look-out,  a 
distant  view — fromjpro,  forward ;  speclo,  I  look]  :  a  look¬ 
ing  forward ;  a  distant  view — in  common  law  not  pro¬ 
tected  from  obstruction  by  other  buildings,  except  that 
the  light  is  not  to  be  sensibly  obstructed  (see  Light)  ; 
that  which  is  present  to  the  eye,  as  a  scene  or  land¬ 
scape  ;  a  place  which  affords  a  view  ;  a  view  delineated ; 
position  of  a  building;  regard  to  something  future ;  ex¬ 
pectation.  Prospecting,  n.  pros-pekt'ing,  a  miner’s  term 
for  searching  or  examining  for  gold,  as  preliminary  to 
settled  or  continuous  operations.  Prospective,  a.  -iv, 
looking  forward  in  time ;  viewing  at  a  distance ;  future ; 
opposed  to  retrospective.  Prospectively,  ad. ,-Ti.  Pros- 
pect'iveness,  n.  -nes,  state  of  being  prospective.  Pros- 
pec'tion,  n.  -shun,  the  act  of  looking  forward  or  provid¬ 
ing  for  future  wants.  Prospec'tus,  n,  -tus,  a  plan  or 
outline  of  something  proposed,  submitted  for  public  ap¬ 
proval,  as  of  a  new  company  or  joint-stock  association ; 
the  plan  of  a  literary  work. 

PROSPER,  v.  pros'per  [F.  prospere,  prosperous — from 
L.  prosperus,  fortunate;  prosperdre,  to  prosper,  to  be 
propitious — from  pro,  according  to ;  spes,  hope  :  It.  pros - 
pero,  prosperous]  :  to  render  fortunate  or  happy ;  to 
thrive ;  to  be  successful ;  to  flourish.  Prospering, 
imp.  Prospered,  pp.  -perd.  Prosperous,  a.  -per-us, 
flourishing;  successful:  thriving;  making  gain  or  in¬ 
crease.  Prosperously,  ad.  -li.  ProsPerousness,  n. 
nes,  the  state  of  being  prosperous  or  successful.  Pros 
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perity,  n.  pros-per'i-ti  [F.  prosperite — from  L.  pros-per 
it  as] :  success;  good  fortune;  thriving  condition. — Syn. 
of  ‘prosperity’:  welfare;  well-being;  good  fortune;  suc¬ 
cess;  prosperousness;  happiness;  weal; — of  ‘prosperous’: 
fortunate;  lucky;  auspicious;  successful;  flourishing; 
favorable;  gaining. 

PROSTATE,  a.  pros’ tat  [Gr.  pro ,  before,  histemi,  to 
stand]:  standing  in  front  of:  used  only  to  designate  a 
certain  gland,  the  Prostate  gland,  or  simply  Prostate. 
This  is  a  gland  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
the  commencement  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  human 
individual.  It  is  of  the  form  and  size  of  a  horse-chestnut, 
and  has  a  very  dense  structure,  consisting  of  glandular 
substance  and  muscular  tissue.  It  secretes  a  white  viscid 
humor,  which  is  discharged  into  the  urethra  by  from  10 
to  20  excretory  ducts,  and  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  that 
discharged  from  the  vesiculce  seminales.  The  prostate 
gland  is  liable  to  become  enlarged  in  advanced  age,  or  at 
any  age  to  become  inflamed  in  consequence  of  gonorrhea 
or  the  use  of  instruments.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate 
causes  retention  of  urine  or  difficulty  in  its  passage  and 
this  may  lead  to  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  The 
treatment  of  senile  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  purely 
surgical.  Remedies  may  be  given  to  render  the  urine 
less  irritating,  but  as  long  as  the  cause  continues  the 
distressing  symptoms  will  recur.  The  operations  consist 
in  enlarging  the  urethral  channel  through  the  gland,  in 
removing  the  latter,  and  in  making  a  new  opening  into 
the  bladder  to  draw  off  the  stagnant  urine.  Sometimes 
calculi  are  deposited  in  the  prostate,  usually  in  aged 
persons;  such  prostatic  calculi  occasionally  attain  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg.  The  prostate  may  also  be.  the  seat  of  a 
malignant  or  other  form  of  tumor,  or  of  tuberculosis. 
jPROSTATic,  a.  prds'tat-ik ,  of  or  pert,  to  the  prostate 
jgland.  Pros'tati'tis,  n.  - ti’tis ,  the  inflammation  of  the 
iprostate  gland. 

1  PROSTHESIS,  n.  pros’ tlie-sis:  in  gram.,  a  figure  by 
which  one  or  more  letters  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word;  in  surg.,  an  overlapping;  the  artificial  supplying 
of  any  defect  or  part  lost. 

PROSTITUTE,  v.  pros’ ti-tiit  [L.  prostitutus,  placed  or 
set  forth  openly — from  pro,  before;  statuo,  I  place:  It. 
prostituire:  F.  prostituer ]:  to  give  up  or  expose  for  hire 
that  which  ought  not  to  be  sold;  to  offer  for  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  lewdness;  to  devote  to  an  infamous  or  improper 
purpose:  Adj.  sold  or  devoted  to  infamous  purposes: 
N.  woman  openly  given  to  indiscriminate  lewdness  for 
hire;  a  strumpet;  a  base  mercenary  or  hireling.  Pros'- 
tituting,  imp.  Pros'tituted,  pp.  Pros'titutor,  n. 
-tu-ter,  one  who  prostitutes  anything.  Prostitution, 
n.  pros' ti-tii' shun  [F. — L.]:  common  lewdness  for  hire; 
act  or  practice  of  offering  for  sale  that  which  ought  not 
to  be  sold,  as  ability,  influence,  etc.  Law  as  to  pros¬ 
titution,  forms  of  legal  restriction,  etc.,  of  this  vice. 
In  the  sense  of  the  law,  a  prostitute  is  a  woman  who 
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practices  common  lewdness  for  gain.  In  general  the 
law  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  practice  of  prostitu¬ 
tion  :  only  when  it  becomes  a  public  scandal,  as  when 
lewd  women  ply  their  trade  in  the  streets,  accosting 
passengers,  or  otherwise  trying  to  lure  men  to  their 
resorts ;  or  when  the  places  where  such  women  are  har¬ 
bored  are  ‘  disorderly  ’  or  disturb  the  public  peace,  do 
they  become  liable  to  punishment  under  the  law ;  and 
then  not  formally  on  account  of  lewdness  but  as  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  peace  and  order  of  society.  But  the 
keeper  of  a  house  of  prostitution  is  indictable  at  com¬ 
mon  law  for  keeping  a  common  nuisance.  The  law, 
however,  shows  its  abhorrence  of  the  offense  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  Thus,  a  landlord  cannot  recover  in  court 
rent  for  the  use  of  a  house  that  he  has  let  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  prostitution ;  neither  will  a  contract  be  enforced 
whose  consideration  on  one  side  is  prostitution ;  neither 
party  to  the  act  of  prostitution,  as  such,  has  any  legal 
remedy  against  the  other.  But  police  regulation  largely 
supplements  the  law. — In  certain  localities  in  the  British 
isles — naval  and  military  stations — public  women  are 
subjected  to  strict  surveillance,  obliged  to  submit  to 
medical  examination,  and  punished  if  they  ply  their 
trade  without  a  certificate.  In  France  and  some  other 
countries  of  continental  Europe  the  police  have  long 
had  such  supervision  of  the  ‘  social  evil.’  In  the  United 
States  police  control  has  hitherto  extended  only  to  the 
restricting  of  prostitution.  Medical  supervision  is  no¬ 
where  enforced  by  ordinance,  though,  1891,  a  project  was 
under  consideration  in  the  legislature  of  Mo.,  to  em¬ 
power  the  police  authorities  of  St.  Louis  to  institute  a 
modified  system  of  medical  examination  and  certification 
of  prostitutes.  The  existing  ordinances  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  fairly  exhibit  the  spirit  and  scope  of  such  ordi¬ 
nances  throughout  the  United  States:  they  provide 
fines  for  those  who  keep,  frequent,  or  inhabit  houses  of  ill 
fame,  or  who  let  houses  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution ; 
for  street-walking,  etc.,  by  bawds;  solicitation  in  public 
places,  etc.  See  Contagious  Diseases,  etc. 

PROSTRATE,  v.  pros'trat  [L.  prostratus,  spread  out, 
prostrated — from  pro,  before ;  stemere,  to  stretch  out : 
It.  prostemere  :  F.  (se)  prostemer ]  :  to  lay  flat  or  at  length ; 
to  throw  down ;  to  demolish ;  to  fall  down  in  adoration ; 
to  bow  in  humble  reverence ;  to  reduce  totally  or  ex¬ 
haust,  as  the  strength  :  Adj.  lying  at  length ;  extended 
on  the  ground ;  lying  at  mercy,  as  a  suppliant ;  thrown 
down  in  the  humblest  adoration.  Pros'trating,  imp. 
Pros'trated,  pp.  Prostration,  n.  pros-tra' shun  [F.— 
L.J,  the  act  of  throwing  down  or  laying  flat;  act  of 
humility  or  adoration;  great  depression  or  dejection; 
exhaustion ;  great  diminution  of  the  vital  energies. 

PROSTYLE,  n.  pro'stll  [Gr.  pro,  before;  stulos,  a 
column]  :  in  arch.,  a  portico  for  columns  in  front  of  an 
edifice :  a  temple  with  a  portico  at  both  ends  was  termed 
mnhi-Drostyle. 


PROSYLLOGISM— PROTEAN. 

PROSYLLOGISM,  n.  pro-sil'd-jism  [L.  pro ,  for,  and 
Eng.  syllogism ]:  a  form  of  argument,  in  which  two  or 
more  syllogisms  are  so  connected  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  one  becomes  the  major  or  minor  of  the  next.  See 
Chain  of  Reasoning. 

PROTAGORAS,  pro-tag' o-ras:  Greek  philosopher: 
probably  about  b.c.  480 — probably  B.c.  411;  b.  Abdera, 
of  humble  parentage.  He  was  the  first  who  took  the  name 
‘Sophist,’  or  who  taught  for  pay.  When  he  went  to 
Athens  is  not  precisely  known;  but  he  is  conjectured  to 
have  gone  thither  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Perikles. 
Accused  of  atheism  by  one  of  his  own  scholars,  he  was 
banished  from  Athens,  and  his  writings  were  ordered  to 
be  publicly  burned.  The  basis  of  his  speculation  is  the 
proposition,  that  ‘man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,’ 
wTiich  was  developed  by  him  in  a  way  that  involved  the 
most  thorough-going  skepticism.  The  Thecetetus  and 
Protagoras  of  Plato  are  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  Pro¬ 
tagoras’  doctrines,  -which,  as  delineated  by  the  great  phi¬ 
losopher,  appear  confused  and  untenable.  All  Protagoras’ 
works  are  lost,  though  some  were  extant  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Porphyry. 

PROTEACEHl!,  pro-te-a'se-e:  natural  order  of  exogen¬ 
ous  plants,  containing  about  650  known  species  of  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  natives  chiefly  of  s.  Africa  and  of 
Australia,  and  forming  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
vegetation  of  these  regions.  Some  of  them,  as '  species 
of  Protea  and  BanJcsia  (q.v.),  are  frequently  cultivated 
in  gardens  and  greenhouses,  being  prized  for  their  singu¬ 
lar  and  elegant  appearance,  and  their  curious  and  often 
beautiful  flowers.  They  have  usually  umbellate  branches; 
their  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  remarkably  hard,  dry, 
and  woody,  divided  or  undivided,  and  without  stipules. 
The  perianth  is  four-leaved  or  four-cleft;  the  stamens 
four,  one  of  them  sometimes  sterile,  perigynous,  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  segments  of  the  perianth;  the  ovary  superior, 
consisting  of  a  single  carpel;  with  one,  two,  or  many 
ovules;  the  style  simple,  the  stigma  undivided;  the  fruit 
dry  or  succulent,  and  opening  or  not  opening,  many 
fruits  often  collected  in  a  kind  of  cone.  The  timber  of 
some  of  the  larger  species  is  used  for  various  purposes; 
others  supply  much  of  the  firewood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Australia.  The  nuts  or  seeds  of  some  are 
eaten,  as  those  of  Brabejum  stellatum  in  s.  Africa,  and 
of  Guevina  Avellana  (called  also  Quadria  heteropliylla ) 
in  Chili.  Those  of  the  latter  are  much  esteemed. 

PROTEAN,  a.  pro'te-an  or  pro-te'dn  [Gr.  Proteus ,  in 
anc.  myth.,  a  sea  deity  having  the  faculty  of  assuming 
different  shapes]:  of  or  resembling  Proteus  (q.v.);  read¬ 
ily  assuming  different  shapes.  Proteus,  n.  pro'te-us, 
genus  of  betrachian  reptiles  (see  below):  genus  of  in¬ 
fusoria  whose  forms  are  incessantly  changing. 


PROTECT— PROT  EGA. 

PROTECT,  v.  pro-tekt'  [L.  protectus ,  covered  before  oi 
in  front,  protected — from  pro,  before ;  tegere,  to  cover, 
to  conceal :  It.  proteggere ;  F.  proteger]  :  to  cover  from 
danger ;  to  throw  a  shelter  over ;  to  shield ;  to  guard ; 
to  patronize.  Protecting,  imp. :  Adj.  shielding  from 
injury;  preserving  in  safety.  Protected,  pp.  Protec'- 
tion,  n.  -tek'shun  [F  : — L]:  the  act  of  preserving  from  evil 
or  injury;  that  which  protects ;  shelter;  refuge;  a  pass¬ 
port  or  other  writing  given  by  authority,  which  exempts 
or  secures  from  molestation ;  advantage  or  favor  given 
to  any  branch  of  industry  by  a  government  (see  Protec¬ 
tive  Duty).  ProtecTengly,  ad.  -II.  Protectionist, 
n.-ist,  one  opposed  to  free  trade  unless  it  be  reciprocal ; 
one  who  advocates  the  protection  of  home  industries  by 
the  imposition  of  import  duties  on  foreign  produce  or 
manufacture.  Protec'tionad,  a.  -al,  pert,  to  protection. 
ProtectTve,  a.  -tekt'iv,  serving  or  tending  to  defend  or 
shelter.  Protective  duty,  in  polit.  economy,  a  cus¬ 
toms  duty  imposed  on  foreign  manufactures  to  a  degree 
which  by  preventing  their  large  importation  into  a  coun¬ 
try  may  foster  that  country’s  manufacturing  industries 
and  tend  to  general  prosperity :  see  Tariff  :  Free 
Trade.  Protector,  n.  one  who  protects ;  a  guardian 
(see  below).  Protectress,  n  -res  ,  a  woman  who  shields 
or  preserves  from  danger.  ProtecTorless,  a.  - les ,  with¬ 
out  a  protector.  Protectorship,  n.  the  office  or  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  protector.  Protectorate,  n.  - er-dt ,  in  Eng. 
hist.,  applied  to  the  govt,  of  Oliver  Cromwell:  the  pro¬ 
tection  granted  by  a  superior  power  to  an  inferior  or 
dependent  one.  Protectorial,  a.  prb'tek-to'ri-dl,  pert, 
to  a  protector. — Syn.  of  ‘  protect  ’ :  to  defend ;  guard ; 
preserve ;  shield ;  save ;  secure ;  cover ;  shelter. 

PROTECT'OR :  title  which  has  sometimes  been  con¬ 
ferred  in  England  on  the  person  who  had  care  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  sovereign’s  minority.  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke  was  P.  1216,  in  the  minority  of  Henry  III. 
Humphry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  P.  in  the  minority 
of  Henry  VI.,  1422-47.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  P.  1483,  prior  to  his  ascending  the  throne  as 
Richard  III.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  one  of  King 
Henry  VIII. ’s  16  executors,  was  1548  constituted  P. 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  council,  consisting  of  the  remaining  15  executors ; 
a  dignity,  however,  which  he  held  but  a  few  months. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  1653,  Dec.,  took  the  title  Lord  Protect¬ 
or  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  In  1658,  his  son  Richard  succeeded  to  his  title 
and  authority,  but  was  never  formally  installed  in  the 
Protectorate,  which  he  resigned  in  the  following  year. 

PROTEGE,  n.,  Protegee,  fem .pro'id-zha'  [F.  protege,  a 
dependent  person ;  protegee,  a  female  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  another — from  L.  proteger  e,  to  shield  from  dan¬ 
ger]  :  one  under  the  care  and  protection  of  another;  one 
having  the  favor  of  another. 
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PROTEIDS. 

PROTEIDS  (from  ‘protein/  q.v.):  a  large  group  of 
organic  compounds,  of  which  egg  albumin  may  be  taken 
as  a  typical  example.  They  are  mostly  amorphous  and 
indiffusible,  and  they  possess  a  complicated  chemical 
structure,  whose  nature  is  not  yet  understood.  Gamgee 
describes  the  proteids,  as  a  class,  as  follows:  ‘Proteids 
are  highly  complex,  and  for  the  most  part  non-crystalliz- 
able  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  sulphur,  occurring  in  a  solid  viscous  condition,  or  in 
solution,  in  nearly  all  the  solids  and  liquids  of  the 
[animal]  organism.  The  different  members  of  the  group 
present  differences  in  physical,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
chemical,  properties;  they  all  possess,  however,  certain 
common  chemical  reactions,  and  are  united  by  a  close 
genetic  relationship/  Proteids  occur  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  well  as  in  animfis.  They  are  built  up,  in 
plants,  from  simpler  compounds;  but  fie  animal  system 
is  believed  to  be  incapable  of  performing  a  synthesis  of 
this  kind,  and  the  proteids  that  occur  in  the  animal  body 
are  believed  to  be  derived  wholly  by  a  modification  of 
those  that  are  taken  into  the  system  in  the  form  of  food. 
The  proteids  in  the  food  are  converted,  by  the  action  of 
such  digestive  ferments  as  pepsin  and  pancreatin,  chiefly 
into  soluble  substances  known  as  ‘peptones/  and  these, 
after  absorption  through  the  intestinal  walls,  are  (in 
large  measure)  transformed  into  the  proteids  that  nor¬ 
mally  occur  in  the  muscles  and  other  tissues  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Some  of  the  proteid  portion  of  the  food  is  believed, 
however,  to  be  transformed,  in  the  course  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  into  glycogen  and  fat.  In  the  changes 
which  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  life  of  the 
animal,  the  proteids  that  are  stored  in  the  body  (and 
especially  those  in  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems) 
undergo  a  process  of  oxidation,  or  slow  combustion,  by 
which  they  are  transformed  into  other  compounds  that 
are  much  less  highly  organized;  the  ultimate  products  of 
this  oxidation  being  mainly  water,  carbon  dioxid,  and 
urea. 

The  proteids,  as  a  class,  are  very  similar  to  one 
another  in  their  ultimate  composition,  so  that  Gerhardt 
believed  them  to  consist  mainly  of  one  fundamental 
albumin-like  substance,  mingled,  or  perhaps  chemically 
combined,  with  varying  amounts  of  inorganic  matter. 
This  view  is  not  in  favor  among  the  chemists  of  to-day, 
although  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  absolutely  disproved. 
Analysis  shows  that  the  percentages  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  sulphur  and  oxygen  in  the  various  proteids  are 
mostly  confined  within  the  following  limits:  Carbon,  from 
-52.5  to  54.5  per  cent;  hydrogen,  from  6.9  to  7.3  per  cent; 
nitrogen,  from  15.2  to  17.0  per  cent;  sulphur,  from  0.3  to 
2.0  per  cent;  and  oxygen,  from  20.9  to  23.5  per  cent. 

The  proteids  are  mostly  amorphous,  although  a  few 
are  known  that  are  capable  of  crystallization.  They  are 
all  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  many  of  them  are 
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soluble  in  water,  or  in  dilute  saline  solutions.  Dissolved 
proteids  all  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of  polarized 
light  to  the  left,  the  exent  of  the  rotation  varying  with 
the  nature  of  the  dissolved  proteid.  Dissolved  proteids 
are  not  diffusible,  as  a  rule,  and  mineral  matters  with 
which  they  may  be  mixed  can  therefore  be  removed  by 
placing  the  solution  in  a  vessel  which  is  separated  into 
two  parts  by  a  vertical  porous  membrane,  pure  water 
being  placed  in  one  compartment,  while  the  solution  to 
be  dialyzed  is  placed  in  the  other.  The  mineral  salts  will 
diffuse  through  the  porous  membrane,  while  the  proteid 
remains  in  the  compartment  in  which  it  was  originally 
placed.  By  renewing  the  water  in  the  second  compart¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time,  the  dialysis  may  be  caused  to 
proceed  until  practically  the  last  trace  of  mineral  matter 
has  been  removed  from  the  proteid.  The  peptones,  how¬ 
ever,  are  themselves  diffusible,  and  the  proteoses  (or 
‘albuminoses’)  are  so  to  a  lesser  extent. 

Many  of  the  proteids  that  are  soluble  are  precipitated 
from  their  solutions  in  a  permanently  insoluble  condition 
by  the  action  of  heat,  the  substance  which  is  thus  thrown 
down  being  known  as  ‘coagulated  proteid.’  The  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  heat-coagulation  takes  place  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  proteid,  and  (to  some  slight  extent) 
with  the  degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  solvent 
from  which  they  are  thrown  down.  The  fibrinogen  of  the 
blood,  for  example,  coagulates  at  about  133°  F.;  while 
serum  albumin  and  egg  albumin  coagulate  at  162°  F., 
and  crystallin  at  199°  F.  When  a  proteid  is  precipitated 
from  solution  by  heat,  the  liquid  from  which  it  was 
thrown  down  almost  invariably  has  its  alkalinity  in¬ 
creased,  or  its  acidity  diminished.  Dry  proteids  may  be 
brought  into  the  ‘coagulated’  condition  by  raising  their 
temperature  to  230°  F. 

Coagulated  proteids  are  exceedingly  insoluble,  and  in 
fact  cannot  be  brought  into  solution  at  all  except  by  the 
action  of  some  agent  which  changes  their  chemical  nature 
profoundly.  Pepsin  (in  an  acid  medium)  or  pancreatin 
(in  an  alkaline  medium)  convert  them  into  soluble  pep¬ 
tones,  when  the  experiment  is  performed  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  human  body. 
A  proteid  which  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by 
alcohol  is  not  at  first  thrown  into  the  ‘coagulated’  condi¬ 
tion,  but  passes  into  it  gradually  upon  prolonged  contact 
with  the  alcohol.  When  a  solution  of  proteids  is  satu¬ 
rated  with  ammonium  sulphate,  all  of  its  proteids  are 
precipitated  except  the  peptones;  but  the  precipitate  is 
not  in  the  coagulated  form,  for  it  is  capable  of  dissolving 
again,  either  in  pure  water  or  in  a  dilute  saline  solution. 
This  reagent  is  used,  in  the  laboratory,  for  estimating 
the  amount  of  proteid  in  a  given  solution;  the  precipi¬ 
tate  that  it  gives  being  removed  by  filtration;  washed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate;  heated 
to  230°  to  produce  coagulation;  and  finally  weighed,  after 
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the  ammonium  sulphate  has  been  removed  by  thorough 
washing  with  pure  water,  and  the  precipitate  has  been 
dried.  Many  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  (basic 
acetate  of  lead,  for  example)  precipitate  proteids  from 
solution  by  forming,  with  them,  an  insoluble  proteo- 
metallic  compound.  From  this  compound  the  metal  may 
be  subsequently  removed  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas;  the  proteid  then  being  set  free  in  its 
original,  soluble  state. 

Of  the  chemical  reactions  manifested  by  the  proteids 
as  a  class,  the  following  may  be  especially  mentioned: 

(1)  The  xanthoproteic  reaction.  When  nitric  acid  is 
added  to  a  solution  containing  a  proteid,  the  proteid  is 
often  (but  not  invariably)  precipitated;  and  when  the 
liquid  is  boiled,  both  the  precipitate  and  the  solvent  turn 
yellow  from  the  formation  of  xanthoproteic  acid,  the 
precipitate  dissolving  upon  prolonged  boiling,  if  the 
nitric  acid  is  present  in  excess.  The  yellow  color  changes 
to  an  orange  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia.  (2)  Mil- 
Ion’s  reaction.  ‘Millon’s  reagent,’  which  is  one  of  the 
best  tests  for  detecting  the  presence  of  a  proteid,  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  mercury,  by  the  aid.  of  gentle 
heat,  in  an  equal  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1.4.  When  the  metal  has  entirely  dissolved,  the  solution 
is  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  the  abundant 
precipitate  which  comes  down  is  allowed  to  subside.  The 
clear  liquid  remaining  is  the  reagent  desired.  Millon’s 
reagent  throws  the  proteids  down  in  the  form  of  a  w7hite 
precipitate;  and  both  the  precipitate  and  the  solution 
become  brick  red  upon  boiling,  though  time  is  sometimes 
required  before  the  coloration  is  complete.  Solid  pro¬ 
teids  give  this  same  reaction,  when  boiled  with  the  test 
solution.  Tyrosine  and  silk  respond  to  it  also. 

The  classification  of  the  proteids  is  a  difficult  matter, 
and  no  scheme  that  has  yet  been  proposed  is  free  from 
objection.  Halliburton’s  classification,  which  has  been 
widely  adopted,  follows: 

(1)  Albumins. — Proteids  which  are  soluble  in  water; 
which  are  not  precipitated  w7hen  their  solutions  are  sat¬ 
urated  with  common  salt,  or  with  magnesium  sulphate; 
and  which  are  coagulated  by  heat.  Egg  albumin  and 
the  albumin  of  blood  serum  are  the  most  important  ex¬ 
amples. 

(2)  Globulins. — Proteids  which  are  insoluble  in  pure 
water,  but  which  dissolve  in  dilute  saline  solutions,  from 
which  they  are  again  precipated  in  the  uncoagulated 
state,  w7hen  common  salt  or  magnesium  sulphate  are 
added  to  saturation.  Heat  coagulates  them.  Myosin, 
fibrinogen,  serum  globulin  and  crystallin  are  important 
examples. 

(3)  Albuminates.— Compounds  of  proteid  bodies  with 
metallic  bases,  or  with  acid  or  alkaline  radicals.  When 
a  small  quantity  of  dilute  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  an  albumin  or  a  globulin,  the  proteid  gradually 
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combines  with  the  acid,  forming  a  loosely-connected  com¬ 
pound  which  is  no  longer  coagulable  by  heat,  and  which 
is  known  as  ‘acid  albumin.’  Acid  albumin  is  soluble  in 
dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  but  insoluble  in  a  neutral  men¬ 
struum.  When  the  original  proteid  is  treated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  dilute  alkali,  it  combines  with  the  al¬ 
kali  to  form  ‘alkali  albumin’;  and  this,  like  acid  albumin, 
is  soluble  in  weakly  acid  or  alkaline  media,  but  insoluble 
in  a  neutral  one.  Alkali  albumin  is  likewise  not  coag¬ 
ulable  by  heat.  The  combinations  here  described  may  bo 
taken  as  typical  of  the  albuminates  in  a  general  way; 
but  as  the  albuminates  are  doubtless  very  numerous,  and 
as  they  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  they  will  all  possess  the  characteristics 
of  ordinary  acid  and  alkali  albumins. 

(4)  Proteoses,  or  Albuminoses. — Proteids  derived  from 
the  albumins  or  globulins  or  albuminates  by  the  action 
of  digestive  ferments,  such  as  pepsin  and  trypsin.  They 
are  intermediate  between  the  original  proteids  and  the 
peptones  into  which  these  original  proteids  are  ultimate¬ 
ly  transformed  by  the  digestive  ferments.  They  are  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  solution  by  nitric  acid,  the  precipitate 
dissolving  upon  application  of  heat.  They  are  also  some¬ 
what  diffusible,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  pep¬ 


tones.  „  ,  . 

(5)  Peptones. — Proteids  which  are  formed  by  the  pro¬ 
longed  action  of  digestive  ferments  upon  other  proteids. 
(Compare  the  ‘proteoses/  in  the  preceding  paragraph.) 
They  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  are  not  precip¬ 
itated  by  heat,  nor  by  nitric  acid.  They  are  precipi¬ 
tated,  however,  by  tannin,  and  by  certain  other  reagents. 
The  peptones  are  diffusible,  and  they  play  an  exceedingly 
important  part  in  digestion  and  assimilation.  Peptones 
that  are  artificially  prepared  are  commonly  bitter,  per¬ 
haps  from  the  development  of  alkaloids  or  glucosides. 
Pure  peptone  has  a  meaty  flavor. 

(6)  Insoluble  Proteids.— This  class  includes  those  pro¬ 
teids  which  are  markedly  insoluble.  It  is  hardly  a  log¬ 
ical  division,  because  it  includes  many  substances  that 
have  little  in  common  save  the  one  characteristic  of  ex¬ 
treme  insolubility  in  all  ordinary  solvents.  Fibrin, 
gluten,  and  coagulated  egg  albumin  are  examples 

g  Consult:  Hammarsten,  A  Text-book  of 
Anatomy,  translated  by  Mandel  (New  YorJb  1901)  J  ■ Per" 
cival,  Agricultural  Botany  (New  York,  1901);  Osborne 
and  others,  Studies  of  Proteids,  in  Eeports  of  Connecticut 
State  Experiment  Station  (1890-1901) ._ 

PROTEIN  n.  pro'te-in  [Gr.  proteu'o,  I  hold  the  first 
place  or  rank— from  protos,  first]:  in  chemistry,  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  substance  whose  existence  is  not  now  admitted, 
but  which  wras  formerly  believed  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  albumin,  casein,  and  other  nitrogenous  organic  bodies. 
See  PROTEIDS.  In  botany  the  term  was  formerly  applied 
to  aleurone.  Proteinous,  a.  pro-te'i-nus,  of  or  pertain 
ing  to  or  containing  protein.  * 


PROTELES— PROTEST. 

PROTELES,  pro'te-lez  [Gr.  pro,  before ;  teleios,  com¬ 
plete,  referring  to  normal  number  of  fore-toes] :  genus 
of  Hyena  family,  differing  from  hyenas  proper  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  mammalian  number  of  anterior  digits,  five, 
instead  of  four.  The  Aard-wolf,  or  Gray  Jackal  (P. 
cristatus),  of  S.  Africa,  is  the  only  species  of  the  only 
genus  of  the  sub-family  Protelidce.  The  first  name  means 
earth- wolf,  from  its  burrowing  habit.  It  is  the  size  of  a 
fox,  brown,  with  dark  transverse  stripes,  and  an  erectile 
mane  on  neck  and  back.  Timid  and  nocturnal,  it  feeds 
on  termites,  carrion,  etc.  It  is  regarded  as  combining 
certain  characteristics  of  hyenas,  civets,  and  dogs. 

PRO  TEMPORE,  pro  tem'pd-re  [Lat.]:  for  the  time,  for 
the  moment:  abbreviated  to  pro  tem. 

PROTENCHYMA,  n.  pro-teng'ki-md  [Gr.  protos,  first; 
engched,  I  pour  in;  cheurna,  juice,  tissue — from  cheo,  I 
pour] :  in  hot.,  the  fundamental  tissue  out  of  which  by 
differentiation  other  tissues  arise. 

PROTENSE,  n.  pro-tens'  [L.  pro,  before;  tensus, 
stretched — from  tendere,  to  stretch] :  in  OE.,  extension. 
PROTERANDROUS:  see  Protandrous. 

PROTERANTHOUS,  a.  pro' ter-an' thus  [Gr.  proteros, 
sooner;  anthos,  a  flower]  :  in  bot.,  applied  to  flower-buds 
that  expand  before  the  leaf-buds. 

PROTERIAN,  n.  pro-tePx-an :  in  chin,  hist.,  orthodox 
party  in  Alexandria  named  from  Proterius  (Bp.  of 
Alexandria  452-457),  who  was  barbarously  murdered. 

PROTEROGYNOUS:  see  under  Protogynous. 

PROTEROPS,  n.  pro'ter-dps  [Gr.  proteros,  anterior;  ops, 
eye]:  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  family  Ich- 
neumonidce:  the  typical  species  is  native  of  Belgium. 

PROTEROSATJRUS,  n.  pro'te-ro-saw'rus,  or  Proto- 
saurus,  n.  pro'to-saw'rus  [Gr.  proteros,  earlier;  protos , 
first ;  sauros,  a  lizard] :  the  Permian  fossil  monitor  of 
Thuringia,  long  the  earliest-known  fossil  reptile. 

PROTEROZOIC  ERA,  pro-ter-o-zo1  ik  [Gr .proteros,  an¬ 
terior,  prior;  zoon,  animal,  living  thing]:  that  period  or 
tract  of  geologic  time  in  which  are  first  seen  living  organ- 
isms:  the  time  anterior  to  the  P.  E.  is  called  Azoic  (i.e., 
void  of  life).  The  divisions  of  geologic  time  which  suc¬ 
ceed  the  P.  E.  are  the  Paleozoic,  the  Mesozoic,  and  the 
Cenozoic  epochs.  In  the  terminology  adopted  by  the  writ¬ 
ers  and  editors  of  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  geological  sur¬ 
vey  the  P.  E.  is  commonly  termed  the  Algonkian  Era. 

PROTERVITY,  n. pro-Ur' rl-tl  [L.  protermtas,  ivom.pro- 
tervus,  wanton,  petulant]:  peevishness,  petulance. 

PROTEST,  n.  prb'test  [F.  protester,  to  protest :  L.  pro - 
testari,  to  protest — from  pro,  before;  testor,  I  bear  wit¬ 
ness  ;  testis,  a  witness :  It.  protestare :  Sp.  protestor] : 
a  solemn  or  formal  declaration  of  opinion  against  some 
act  or  resolution ;  the  written  paper  containing  reasons 
of  dissent  from  a  motion  or  resolution ;  in  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  a  declaration  against,  made  by  a  notary  public. 


PROTESTANT. 

for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment:  V.  prfi-text'  to 
make  or  enter  a  solemn  declaration  expressive  of  op¬ 
position;  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  of  a  fact  or 
opinion ;  to  mark  or  note,  through  a  notary  public,  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  non-payment  or  non-acceptance ;  in 
OE. ,  to  prove ;  to  show ;  to  call  as  a  witness.  Protest'- 
ing,  imp.  Protest'ed,  pp.  marked  or  declared  against 
for  non-payment,  as  a  bill  of  exchange.  Protest'er,  n. 
-er,  one  who  protests.  Protestation,  n.  prot'es-td'shun 
or  prd'tes-  [F. — L.]  :  a  formal  declaration  of  dissent; 
solemn  declaration  of  fact,  opinion,  or  resolution.  Prot'- 
esta'tor,  n.  -ter,  one  who  protests.  Protest'ingly, 
ad.  -U. — Syn.  of  ‘protest,  v.’ :  to  assert ;  affirm  ;  declare : 
profess  ;  asseverate ;  aver ;  attest ;  testify ;  avow. 

PROTESTANT,  n.  prot'es-tant  [F.  protestant,  a  Protes¬ 
tant — from  L.  pro,  before ;  testor,  I  bear  witness  :  It.  pro- 
testante]  :  term  applied  first  to  the  adherents  of  Luther, 
from  their  protesting  against  the  decree  passed  by  the 
Rom.  Cath.  states  at  the  second  diet  of  Speier  1529. 
This  decree  had  forbidden  any  further  innovations  in 
religion,  and  enjoined  those  states  that  had  adopted  the 
Reformation  so  far  to  retrace  their  steps  as  to  reintro¬ 
duce  the  Mass,  and  order  their  ministers  to  avoid  dis¬ 
puted  questions,  and  to  use  and  explain  the  Scriptures 
no  otherwise  than  as  they  had  hitherto  been  used  and 
explained  in  the  church.  The  term  is  applied  generally 
to  all  Christian  denominations  that  differ  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  is  restricted  to  those  that  sprang  from  the 
Reformation.  The  essential  principles  involved  in  the 
protest,  and  in  the  arguments  on  which  it  was  grounded, 
were :  1.  That  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  cannot  be  the 
judge  of  the  Reformed  churches,  which  are  no  longer  in 
communion  with  her.  2.  That  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  is  supreme,  and  above  that  of  councils  and  bishops. 
3.  That  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  interpreted  and  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition  or  use  and  wont,  but  to  be  explained 
by  means  of  itself — its  own  language  and  connection. 
As  this  doctrine,  that  the  Bible  explained  independently 
of  all  external  tradition,  is  the  sole  authority  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  and  discipline,  is  really  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Reformation,  the  term  P.  was  extended  from 
those  who  signed  the  Speier  protest,  to  all  who  embraced 
the  fundamental  principle  involved  in  it ;  and  thus  P. 
churches  became  synonymous  with  Reformed  churches. 
The  essence  of  Protestantism,  therefore,  does  noi 
consist  in  holding  any  special  system  of  doctrines  and 
discipline,  but  in  the  source  from  which,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  proposes  to  seek  for  the  truth  in  all  matters  of 
faith  and  practice :  thus  a  church  might,  in  the  progress 
of  research,  see  reason  to  depart  from  special  points  of 
its  hitherto  received  creed,  without  thereby  ceasing  to 
be  Protestant.  The  Symbols  or  Confessions  of  the  P. 
churches  were  not  intended  as  rules  of  faith  for  all  time, 
but  as  expressions  of  what  was  then  believed  to  be  the 
sense  of  Scripture.  When,  at  a  later  time,  it  was 


PROTEST  ANTENVEREIN— PROTEUS, 
sought  to  erect  them  into  unchangeable  standards  cl 
true  doctrine,  this  was  a  renunciation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciple  of  Protestantism,  and  a  return  to  the  Rom.  Oath, 
principle ;  for  in  making  the  sense  put  upon  Scripture 
by  the  Reformers  the  standard  of  truth,  all  further  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Scripture  is  arrested,  the  authority  of 
the  Reformers  is  set  above  that  of  the  Bible,  and  a  now 
tradition  of  dogmas  and  interpretation  is  created, 
which  differs  from  the  Rom.  Cath.  tradition  only  in 
beginning  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  instead  of  with 
the  apostolic  fathers.  Protestant,  a.  of  or  relating  to 
Protestants,  or  their  doctrines  or  forms  of  religion. 
Prot'estantism,  n.  -izm,  the  principles  or  religion  of 
Protestants:  see  Reformation  :  Religion. 

PROTESTANTENVEREIN,  pro-tes-tdn'ten-fer-ln  [Ger. 
Protestant ,  and  verein,  union] :  German  Protestant  associa- 
tion  founded  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  1863  at  a  meeting 
of  clergy  and  laity  representing  the  liberal  sentiment 
of  the  different  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
throughout  Germany.  Among  the  founders  of  the  P. 
were  Bluntschli  and  Benningsen,  and  Profs.  Ewald, 
Rothe,  Schenkel,  Hitzig,  and  Hilgenfeld.  The  objects 
of  the  P.  are  :  development  of  the  parochial  and  synodal 
features  of  chh.  govt. ;  participation  of  the  laity  in  the 
conduct  of  church  affairs;  federation  of  all  the  sects  into 
a  national  chh. ;  opposition  to  hierarchism  and  cleri¬ 
calism  both  within  and  without  the  Protestant  churches ; 
opposition  to  state  interference  in  religious  affairs 
assertion  of  the  right  of  all  Christians,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  freely  to  search  for  the  truth,  and  freely  to  pro¬ 
claim  it;  resistance  to  the  claims  and  demands  of  the 
Roman  curia  and  the  Rom.  Cath.  episcopate.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  P.  is  held  every  second  year.  There  are 
provincial  associations  for  n.w.  Germany,  Baden,  Silesia, 
etc. ;  these  hold  annual  meetings.  The  aims  of  the  P. 
as  a  whole  are  not  regarded  with  favor  by  the  orthodox 
sections  of  the  Prot.  churches:  in  Prussia,  attempts 
more  or  less  successful  have  from  the  first  been  made 
to  exclude  from  church  preferment  and  from  professorial 
chairs  in  the  universities  men  identified  with  the  associ¬ 
ation.  In  1880  the  P.  had  26,000  members :  the  member¬ 
ship  has  since  declined. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH :  see  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  Protestant  :  Episcopacy. 

PROTEUS,  pro'te-us:  genus  of  perennibranchiate  Ba- 
trachia  (q  v.),  having  a  long, smooth,  naked,  eel-like  body ; 
four  small  and  weak  legs;  the  fore-feet  three-toed — the 
hinder,  four-toed;  the  tail  compressed  and  forming  a 
kind  of  fin ;  the  head  lengthened  and  flattened ;  the  eyes 
extremely  small,  covered  by  the  skin ;  the  ears  concealed 
in  the  flesh ;  the  gills  external  and  permanent,  reddish, 
very  conspicuous,  between  the  head  and  the  fore-legs. 
Notwithstanding  the  permanent  external  gills,  there  are 
also  lungs  in  the  form  of  simple  slender  tubes,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  vesicular  dilat  ation.  The  only  known  species, 


PB-OTEXJS. 

P.  anguinus,  is  found  in  subterranean  lakes,  in  the  great 
limestone  caverns  in  Carniola.  It  seems  to  live  chiefly 
in  the  mud  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  or  pools ; 
but  almost  nothing  is  known  of  its  habits.  It  is  of  pale 
rose  or  flesh  color,  10  or  12  inches  long,  seldom  more 


Proteus  CP.  anguinus\ 

than  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Specimens  have  been 
kept  alive  in  confinement  for  several  years,  in  a  dar  k¬ 
ened  aquarium,  apparently  without  food.  One  which  ate 
a  worm  died  soon  after.  The  blood-corpuscles  of  the 
P.  are  extremely  large. 

PRO'TEUS :  name  given  by  many  naturalists  to  cer¬ 
tain  animalcules  remarkable  for  changefulness  of  form  ; 
on  which  account  also — as  the  name  P.  has  been  other¬ 
wise  appropriated  in  science — they  now  receive  the 
generic  name  Amceba  [Gr.  vicissitude].  They  are  Pro- 


Proteus  or  Amoeba  (very  highly  magnified). 


fozoa,  and  ranked  among  the  Rhizopoda  (see  these  titles). 
They  are  found  in  fresh  water,  and  are  generally  from 
.goo  to  c£0  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  when  they  assume 
a  somewhat  globose  form,  which,  however,  they  exchange 
for  almost  every  imaginable  shape,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  described  as  having  any  proper  or  definite  shape 
whatever.  They  consist  of  a  transparent  gelatinous 
substance  (sarcode),  or  protoplasmic  matter,  divisible 
Into  twb  layers,  outer  (ectosarc)  and  inner  (< endo&arcb 
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The  ectosarc  is  highly  contractile,  and  can  be  protruded 
into  blunt  finger-like  processes  called  pseudopodia  (false- 
feet),  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  move,  and  by 
which  it  procures  its  food,  such  as  a  diatom,  which  it  draws 
into  its  substance,  there  being  no  mouth ;  and  the  effete 
matters  are  ejected  from  any  part  of  its  circumference. 
These  pseudopodia  can  be  protruded  from  any  part  of 
the  surface,  and  can  be  again  retracted,  at  the  wish  of 
the  animal.  The  only  organs  present  in  these  animals 
is  the  nucleus — a  dark,  solid,  refractive  body  whose 
function  is  unknown;  the  contractile  vesicles,  spaces  filled 
with  fluid,  and  pulsating  rhythmically;  and  other 
spaces  called  food  vacuoles.  Reproduction  takes  place 
either  by  fission ;  or  a  single  pseudopodium  separates  and 
becomes  a  fresh  amoeba ;  or  by  the  separation  of  a  little 
mass  of  sarcode  from  the  interior,  the  animal  having 
become  quiescent,  and  the  nucleus  and  contractile 
vesicles  disappearing :  these  little  masses  develop  into 
ordinary  amoeba. 

PROTEUS,  pro'te-us  or  pro'tus,  in  the  Homeric  or  Oldest 
Greek  Mythology:  a  prophetic  ‘old  man  of  the  sea* 
(. halios  geron),  who  tends  the  seal-flocks  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  and  has  the  gift  of  endless  transformation. 
His  usual  abode,  according  to  Homer,  is  the  isle  Pharos, 
off  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile;  but  according  to 
Virgil,  the  island  of  Karpathos  (now  Skarpanto),  between 
Crete  and  Rhodes.  Here  he  rises  at  mid-day  from  the 
floods,  and  sleeps  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocky  shores,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  This  was  the 
time  when  those  who  wished  to  make  him  prophesy 
sought  to  catch  him.  But  it  was  no  easy  task.  P.,  un¬ 
like  most  vaticinal  personages,  was  very  unwilling  to 
prophesy,  and  tried  to  escape  by  adopting  all  manner 
of  shapes  and  disguises.  When  he  found  his  endeavors 
hopeless,  he  resumed  his  proper  form,  and  then  spoke 
out  unerringly  about  the  future. 

PROTHALAMIUM,  n.  pro'thd-ld'rm-um  [Gr.  pro,  be¬ 
fore  ;  thalamos,  a  bed-chamber,  a  bridal  chamber] :  the 
song  addressed  to,  or  in  honor  of,  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  and  which  opened  the  marriage  ceremonies; 
opposed  to  epithaldmium,  which  concluded  them. 

PROTHALLUS,  n.  prd-thal'lus,  or  Prothai/lium,  n. 
-Ti-um  [Gr.  pro,  before;  thallos,  a  sprout]  :  in  hot.,  a  name 
applied  to  the  first  results  of  the  germination  of  the 
spore  in  the  higher  cryptogams,  as  ferns,  horse-tails,  etc. 

PROTHESIS,  n.  proth'e-sis  [Gr.  prothesis,  a  placing  be¬ 
fore — from  pro,  before ;  thesis,  a  putting  or  placing ; 
tithemi,  I  place] :  the  place  where  the  elements  of  the 
Eucharist  are  put  before  being  set  on  the  altar;  the 
rredeuce-tabie. 
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PROTHETIC,  a.  pro-thenk' :  for  Prostheti a. 

PROTHONOTARY,  pro-thon'o-id-ri,  of  the  Court  of 
Rome :  one  of  a  college  of  12  notaries,  appointed  by  the 
Holy  See,  distinct  from  honorary  or  extraordinary  apos¬ 
tolic  notaries.  They  are  said  to  date  from  a  very  early 
time,  and  are  charged  with  official  registration  of  all 
solemn  acts  of  the  pope;  whence  they  have  very  special 
duty  in  relation  to  canonization  of  saints,  etc.  They  have 
many  privileges,  beyond  those  of  an  apostolic  notary-ex¬ 
traordinary,  though  he  also  is  called  prothonotary  The 
prothonotar.y  extraordinary  may  be  named  not  only  by 
the  pope,  but  also  by  a  Legate  (q.v.),  and  under  certain 
restrictions,  by  the  Roman  College  of  Notaries. 

PROTH  NOTARY, n .  pro-thon'o-ta-ri,  or Protonotary, 
pro-ton' o-td-ri  [Gr.  protos,  first ;  L.  notarius,  a  scribe  :  It. 
protonotar io  .*  E.  protonotaire ]  :  chief  notary  or  clerk ; 
originally  the  chief  or  principal  notary  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  East :  in  England,  one  of  the  officers  in  the  former 
court  of  king’s  bench,  afterward  superseded  by  the 
master:  in  Rome,  one  of  the  chief  secretaries  of  the 
chancery  (see  above):  in  U.S.,  a  registrar  or  clerk  of 
certain  courts.  Prothon'otaryship,  n.  office  of  a 
prothonotary. 

PROTHORAX,  n.  pro-tho'rdks  [Gr.  pro,  before ;  thorax, 
a  breastplate] :  in  entom.t  the  first  or  anterior  segment 
of  the  thorax  in  insects. 

PROTISTA :  see  Protoctista. 


PROTO- :  see  Prot. 

TROTOCOCCUS,  prd-to-kok'kus  [Gr.  first-grain] :  genus 
of  PalmellacecB  (q.v.),  to  which  Red  Snow  (q.v.)  is  com¬ 
monly  referred. — Another  species  is  P.  pluvialis ,  frequent 
in  stagnating  rain-water.  It  passes  through  various 
stages  of  growth,  in  which  it  has  been  described  under 
various  generic  and  specific  names.  In  some  of  its 
stages,  in  which  it  moves  by  means  of  two  long  cilia,  it 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  an  animalcule.  Its  color  is 
usually  green,  but  sometimes  red;  and  the  red  matter 
often  appears  as  a  mere  central  nucleus,  which  lias 
been  mistaken  for  the  eye  of  the  animalcule.  In  its 
ordinary  form,  it  consists  of  a  mass  of  colorless  pro¬ 
toplasm  (see  Cele-theory),  with  red  or  green  granules 
diffused  in  it,  surrounded  by  a  primordial  utricle  (see  Cell- 
theory),  and  undergoing  division  into  halves,  which 
are  soon  surrounded  by  separate  envelopes,  and  undergo 
division  again ;  the  new  cells  thus  formed  (and  they  are 
formed  with  great  rapidity)  being  sometimes  set  free  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  original  enveloping  membrane, 
more  frequently  remaining  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous 
substance  formed  from  it.  The  new  cells  often  send 
forth  two  vibratile  filaments  or  cilia,  which  spring  almost 
from  one  point,  often  a  kind  of  beak ;  and  move  with 
considerable  rapidity;  and  in  this  state  also  they  mul¬ 
tiply  by  binary  subdivision;  or  they  rest,  become  en- 
cystld,  and  divide  into  four.  If  slowly  dried,  P.  p ta«l» 
retains  life,  and  resumes  its  functions  when  moistened. 


PROTOCOL— PROTOGENES. 

PROTOCOL,  n.  prb'tb-kol  [F.  protocole,  a  register — from 
Gr.  protos,  first ;  kolla,  glue :  mid.  L.  protocollum,  a 
register  of  public  acts  made  up  into  a  book  by  gluing 
the  leaves  together  by  their  edges]  :  in  diplomacy ,  the 
minutes  or  rough  draft — more  specifically,  the  original 
copy — of  a  treaty,  dispatch,  or  other  document ;  a  record 
or  registry;  a  notary’s  minute  or  record  of  an  act.  Note. 
— Protocol,  literally,  ‘  glued  the  first,’  referring  to 
public  acts  made  up  into  a  book  by  gluing  their  leaves 
edge  to  edge ;  it  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  4  a  friendly 
diplomatic  document  or  minute  of  proceedings,  signed 
by  friendly  powers,  in  order  to  secure  certain  political 
ends  peacefully :  ’  Gr.  prdtdkol'lon  is  a  Byzantine  term 
denoting  the  first  sheet  pasted  on  a  MS.  roll,  stating  by 
whom  it  was  written,  etc. ;  the  first  leaf  of  a  book,  or 
that  on  which  the  official  mark  was  put — see  Wedgwood 
and  Brachet. 

PROTOCTISTA,  n.  prb'tok-tis'ta,  or  Protista,  n.  pro- 
tis'ta,  [Gr.  protos ,  first;  ktista,  created  beings — from 
ktizein,  to  create] :  a  term  proposed  to  embrace  those 
minute  organisms  which  seem  to  stand  on  the  confines 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

PROTOGENES,  n.  prb-tofen-ez  [Gr.  protos,  first ;  genos, 
birth,  race]  :  genus  of  amoebiform  protozoans,  low  form 
of  the  Monera  (q.v.).  Photogenic,  a .  pro'to-jen'ik,  in 
geol.,  crystalline  or  fire-formed  rocks,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  deuterogenic,  or  those  formed  from  them  by 
mechanical  actions. 

PROTOGENES,  prb-loj'e-nez :  ancient  Greek  painter: 
b.  at  Caunus  in  Caria;  practiced  his  art  at  Rhodes  in 
the  last  half  of  B.c.  4th  c. ;  d.  prob.  about  b.c.  300. 
Very  little  is  known  concerning  him,  except  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Apelles,  to  whose  ex¬ 
traordinary  gifts,  P.  first  was  the  means  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  Rhodians  (see  Apelles).  Pliny 
says  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorke'tes  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  conquer  Rhodes  (b.c.  305,4)  he  took  great 
precautions  to  prevent  any  injury  from  happening 
to  the  studio  of  P.,  who  then  lived  in  a  little  cot¬ 
tage  ( casula )  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  even 
stole  away  at  times  from  the  turmoils  of  the  siege  to 
visit  the  painter,  quietly  and  earnestly  pursuing  his 
work  amid  ‘  the  din  of  arms  and  the  thunder  of  the 
battering-engines.’  He  was  a  most  careful  and  elaborate 
painter,  sparing  no  pains  to  secure  brilliant,  natural, 
and  finished  workmanship — laboring  it  is  said  seven 
years  on  his  lalysus ;  and  was  apparently  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  ancients.  None  ranked  above 
him  except  Apelles.  Cicero  says  that  his  pictures  were 
perfect  in  every  respect.  The  principal  were  A  Satyr 
resting  and  holding  his  Pipes ;  The  Paralos  and  Ammonias 
(or  sacred  ships  of  the  Athenians,  executed  for  the 
Propyleea  at  Athens) ;  and  The  Thesmothetce  (for  the 
Athenian  Senate-house  of  the  Five  Hundred).  He  was 
a  sculptor  also. 
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PROTOGINE,  n.  prd'td-jin  [Gr.  protos,  first;  ginomai, 
I  am  formed] :  granitic  rock,  composed  of  the  same  in¬ 
gredients  as  true  granite,  except  that  the  mica  is  re¬ 
placed  by  talc.  It  received  its  name  because  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first-formed  granite.  It  is 
called  also  Alpine  Granite,  and  Protogine  Granite.  It 
abounds  in  the  Alps ;  and  is  found  in  Cornwall,  England. 
The  clay  produced  by  its  decomposition  is  greatly  valued 
for  the  manufacture  of  china. 

PROTOGYNOUS,  a.  pro-toj'i-nus,  or  Proterogynous, 
a.  prd'ter-qj'i-nus  [Gr .protos,  first;  proteros,  earlier; 
gnne,  a  woman]  :  in  hot.,  having  the  pistil  reaching 
maturity  before  the  stamens.  Protogyny,  n.  pro-toj'i - 
ni,  the  state  or  condition  of  a  plant  in  which  the  pistil 
arrives  at  maturity  before  the  stamens. 
PROTOHIP'PUS:  see  Horse,  Fossil. 

PROTOMARTYR,  n.  pro  to-mar  ter  [protos,  first; 
martus  or  martura,  a  witness]  :  the  first  martyr,  St.  Ste¬ 
phen  ;  the  first  who  suffers  in  any  cause. 

PROTONOPSIS:  see  Menopome. 

PROTONOTARY,  n.  prd'td-no'ter-i :  see  Prothono- 
tary. 

PROTOPAPAS,  n.  pro'to-pdp'as  [Gr .protos,  first;  pap- 
pas,  a  father  ]:  in  Russia,  the  chief  pope  or  imperial  con¬ 
fessor  ;  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  first  rank  in  cathedrals. 

PROTOPHYTA,  prd-tofi-ta  [Gr.  protos,  first;  phuton , 
plant]  :  class  embracing  certain  of  the  lowest  plants. 
They  are  mostly  microscopic  and  unicellular,  with  little 
or  no  differentiation  of  cells  even  when  these  cohere ; 
and  they  reproduce  by  fission  or  by  internal  self-divi¬ 
sion,  having  no  sexual  elements  yet  discovered.  They 
inhabit  water  or  damp  ground.  Some  do  not  differ 
visibly  from  Protozoa,  and  are  placed  as  plants  by  rea¬ 
son  only  of  forms  connecting  them  with  undeniable 
plants.  The  lowest,  with  the  lowest  Protozoa,  were 
made  a  sub-kingdom,  Protista,  by  Haeckel.  The 
first  division  is  the  slime  molds  ( Myxomycetes ),  which 
stand  alone;  in  their  growing  stage  they  are  often 
masses  of  yellow,  brown,  or  purple  jelly,  with  amoe¬ 
ba-like  movements  and  forms,  and  are  found  on  the 
surface  of  decaying  wood  or  leaves;  afterward  they 
change  to  minute  spores,  with  cell- wall  and  chloro- 
phyl.  Seven  families  of  them  have  been  constituted. 
The  next  division  is  the  Schizomycetes,  minute,  unicellu¬ 
lar,  and  multiplying  by  fission  as  the  name  indicates 
[Gr.  schizo,  I  cleave]  ;  they  include  the  bacteria  of  many 
kinds,  such  as  dots,  rods,  spirals,  etc.,  the  yeast-plant, 
and  other  forms.  Next  are  the  group  Cyanophycece, 
mostly  blue-green,  some  of  them  small,  jelly- inclosed 
spheres,  on  wet  rocks  (e.g.,  Chroococcus),  others  a  scum 
on  water;  also  the  Nostocs  and  Oscillatoria,  filaments 
with  power  of  movement ;  the  Rivularia,and  other  forms, 
8omera4iating  from  or  imbedded  in  a  small  mass  of  jelly, 
While  some,  like  Protococcus  form  the  ‘  red  snow,'  or, 
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in  a  common  species  of  the  same  genus,  cover  walls  with 
a  green  paint,  which  is  a  sign  of  dampness,  not  a  source 
of  disease  as  the  unlearned  suppose.  Some  of  the  coe- 
coid  species  are  the  ganidia  or  lodgers  in  the  cell-cham¬ 
bers  of  lichens,  in  thin  sections  of  whieh  they  can  be 
seen  as  green  balls,  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The 
spores  of  many  protophyta  have  rapid  motion  in  water, 
either  with  or  without  discoverable  cilia.  Of  the  high¬ 
est  protophyta,  some  have  the  filaments  branched,  and 
certain  of  the  cells  are  differentiated  into  thick-walled 
spore-cells.  Protophyta  are  too  perishable,  except  doubt¬ 
ful  spores,  to  be  found  fossil.  The  protophyta  of  some 
geologists  (e.g.,  Dana)  are  not  protophyta  proper,  but  in¬ 
clude  desmids  and  diatoms  of  the  higher  Zygosporece. 

PROTOPLASM,  pro'to-plazm,  or  Pro'toplas'ma,  n. 
-plas'ma  [Gr.  protos,  first;  plasma,  what  has  been  formed, 
an  image — from  plasso,  I  mold]:  the  physical  basis  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  principal  constituent  of 
all  cells,  a  semi-fluid,  glairy,  homogeneous,  or  granular 
substance,  of  a  consistence  like  the  wdiite  of  a  raw  egg — 
an  albuminous  substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  which  is  essential  to  the 
processes  of  life;  earcode  (see  Cell-theory):  it  is  called 
also  Bioplasm,  and  Plasmogen.  Pro'toplas'mic,  a.  -mile, 
pert,  to  the  first  growth  or  formation;  pert,  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  formation  of  living  bodies. — Protoplasm,  under 
high  microscopic  power,  often  shows  a  more  or  less  def¬ 
inite  structure,  composed  of  fibrils  more  or  less  regular, 
and  in  some  instances  grouped  into  a  honeycombed  or 
fibrillar  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  is  a  homogene¬ 
ous  interstitial  substance.  The  closer  the  meshes,  the 
less  there  is  of  the  interstitial  substance,  and  the  more 
regularly  granular  does  it  appear.  As  to  the  minute 
structure  of  protoplasm,  several  hypotheses  have  been 
offered:  thus  Herbert  Spencer  resolves  protoplasm  into 
‘physiological  units.’  Haeckel  into  ‘plastidules,’  Engel- 
mann  into  ‘contractile  units.’ — The  two  processes  of 
anastasis  (building  up)  and  katastasis  (decomposition) 
are  ever  going  on  in  protoplasm:  thus  on  the  one  hand 
there  is  never-ceasing  development  of  waste-products,  and 
on  the  other  a  continual  intussusception  of  new  matter. 
This  new  matter  is  either  a  ready-formed  protoplasmic 
material  (supplied  by  animal  or  plant  tissues),  or  it  con¬ 
sists  of  the  elements  of  protoplasm,  united  in  simpler 
combinations,  which  consequently  have  to  be  transformed 
into  protoplasm  by  the  agency  of  the  living  matter  itself. 

PROTOPLAST,  n.  pro'to-plast  [Gr.  protoplastos,  first 
formed — from  protos,  first;  plastos,  formed;  plasso,  I 
mold]:  the  thing  first  formed,  as  a  copy  to  be  followed 
or  imitated;  the  first  individual,  or  pair  of  individuals, 
of  a  species.  Pro'toplas'tic,  a.  -tik,  first  formed. 

PROTOPODITE,  n.  pro-top' o-dit  [Gr.  protos,  first; 
pous  or  poda,  a  foot]:  in  zool.,  the  basal  segment  of  the 
typical  limb  of  a  crustacean. 
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PROTORNIS,  n.  prd-tdr'nis  [Gr.  prdtos,  first;  o mis, 
a  bird]  :  the  most  ancient  example  known  of  a  passerine 
fossil  bird,  of  or  about  the  size  of  a  lark,  and  somewhat 
similar  to  it. 

PROTOSPORES,  n.  prd'to-sporz  [Gr.  prdtos,  first ; 
s pora,  a  seed]  :  in  hot.,  the  spores  of  the  first  generation. 

PROTOTYPE,  n .  prd'to-tlp  [Gr.  protos,  first;  tupos,  a 
type  or  mold ;  tupto,  I  strike]  :  the  original  from  which 
others  are  copied ;  the  primary  form  to  which  others 
in  their  principal  features  or  characteristics  bear  re¬ 
semblance. 

PROTOXIDE,  n.  prd-toks'id  [Gr.  prdtos,  first,  and  Eng. 
oxide ] :  in  chem.,  a  compound  containing  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen  combined  with  one  of  another  element — that 
is,  the  first  oxide — and  so  of  numerous  other  words 
similarly  formed. 

PROTOZOA,  prd-td-zo'a  [Gr.  prdtos,  first  ;zoon,  animal]  : 
lowest  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  mostly  micro¬ 
scopic,  theoretically  representing  a  single  cell  or  mass 
of  protoplasm ;  characterized  by  the  absence  or  mere 
rudiments  of  distinct  organs,  and  reproducing  by  fission 
or  by  internal  segmentation  into  motile  germs.  The 
lowest  class,  Monera  of  Haeckel, containing  Protamoeba, 
etc.,  does  not  differ  from  Amoeba  of  the  next  class, 
Rhizopoda,  except  that  no  nucleus  or  contractile 
vacuole  has  been  discovered.  In  the  Rhizopoda,  besides 
granules  and  the  pseudopodia  (temporary  root-like  pro¬ 
jections)  as  in  the  first  class,  there  is  a  more  distinct 
outer  cortical  mass.  In  the  order  Forammifera,  the 
naked  Amoeba  (q.v.),  common  in  pools,  glides  along  by 
extension  of  the  cortex  in  any  direction  and  shape,  the 
more  liquid  granular  interior  following;  the  vacuoles 
seem  to  be  extemporized  stomachs.  The  higher  For- 
aminifera  are  like  Amoeba,  but  of  fixed  form,  and  secret¬ 
ing  shells  of  lime  or  chitin,  or  enveloping  themselves  in 
a  coat  of  sand,  and  putting  forth  pseudopodia  through 
one  or  more  perforations  (foramina)  ;  by  budding  sym¬ 
metrically  they  assume  the  shape  of  spheres  arranged 
spirally,  and  other  forms :  example  Globigerina  (q.v.). 
The  higher  order,  Radiolaria,  somewhat  more  differen¬ 
tiated,  secrete  siliceous  shells  of  varied  and  often  art¬ 
like  forms ;  they  were  formerly  known  as  Polycystines ; 
e.g.,  the  sun-animalcule  ( Actinophrys  sol)  of  fresh-water 
and  many  fossil  species  in  misnamed  ‘  infusorial  earth 
The  third  class,  Gregarinida,  is  illustrated  by  a  para 
site  of  the  lobster,  passing  through  six  stages,  one  of 
which  is  hair-like,  \  in.  long ;  another  stage  is  amoeba¬ 
like.  The  fourth  class,  Infusoria,  is  named  from  the 
appearance  of  many  of  its  forms  in  putrid  vegetable  or 
animal  infusions;  other  forms  are  common  in  pools. 
They  have  a  rudimentary  mouth,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach;  many  are  conjugate;  some  are  free,  others 
stalked.  The  order  Flagellata  contains  round,  oval,  jr 
pear-shaped  forms,  with  one  or  two  thread-like  whips. 
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usually  thrown  forward  to  sweep  prey  in  to  the  mouth, 
but  sometimes  locomotory,  as  in  the  phosphorescent 
marine  Noctiluca.  The  order  Tentaculifera  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  radiating,  straight,  hollow,  retractile  arms, 
some  having  a  sucking  disk  at  the  end.  The  order  Ciliata 
contains  the  true  Infusoria,  moving  by  many  thread¬ 
like  cilia,  and  includes  the  common  forms  in  infusions 
and  pools,  as  well  as  stalked  forms  in  the  shape  of 
trumpets  or  bells.  TJie  bell-animalcule  ( Vorticella )  is  in¬ 
teresting  under  the  microscope ;  in  pools  it  appears 
like  white  mold  on  submerged  stems  and  leaves  of 
plants.  Like  most  of  its  order  it  has  an  anterior  vibra- 
tile  circlet  of  cilia.  Pro'tozo'an,  n.  one  of  the  Protozoa. 
Pro'tozo'ic,  a .-zo'xk,  belonging  to  the  Protozoa;  con¬ 
taining  the  first  traces  of  life. 

PROTRACT,  v.  pro-trakt'  [L.  protractus,  protracted — 
from  pro,  forth ;  trahere,  to  draw]  :  to  draw  out  or 
lengthen  in  time;  to  delay;  to  defer.  Protract'ing, 
imp.  Protract'ed,  pp :  Adj.  drawn  out;  lengthened 
out.  Protract'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  protracts  or  lengthens 
in  time.  Protrac'tion,  n.  -trak'shun,  the  act  of  delay¬ 
ing  the  termination  of  a  thing ;  in  surv.,  the  plotting  or 
laying  down  dimensions  on  paper,  as  of  a  field.  Pro- 
tract'ive,  a.  -iv,  tending  to  delay ;  dilatory.  Protraot'- 
or,  n.  -er,  a  math,  instr.  for  laying  down  and  measuring 
angles  on  paper  that  have  been  taken  in  the  field ;  in 
(mat.,  a  muscle  that  draws  forward  any  part;  in  surg.,&n 
instr.  for  drawing  extraneous  bodies  out  of  a  wound. 
Protract'edly,  ad.  -lx. 

PROTRUDE,  v.  pro-trod'  [L.  protrudere,  to  thrust  for¬ 
ward — from  pro,  forward ;  trudo,  I  thrust]  :  to  thrust 
forward;  to  thrust  or  put  out;  to  thrust  forward  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  limits ;  to  shoot  forward.  Protrud'ing, 
imp.  Protrud'ed,  pp.  Protru'sion,  n.  -tro'zhun  [L. 
protrusus,  thrust  forward] :  the  act  of  thrusting  forward 
beyond  the  usual  limit ;  a  push.  Protru'siijE,  a.  -si l, 
that  may  be  protruded  and  withdrawn.  Protru'sive, 
a.  -sxv,  thrusting  or  impelling  forward. 

PROTUBERANT,  a. prd-tu'ber-ant  [mid.  L.  protuberans 
or  protuber  an' tern,  swelling  out  —  from  L.  pro ,  forth  ; 
tuber,  a  hump  or  hard  excrescence :  It.  protuberanza  : 
F.  protuberance,  a  protuberance,  a  prominence] :  prom¬ 
inent  or  bulging  beyond  the  surrounding  surface ;  swell¬ 
ing.  Protu'berantey,  ad.  -Vi.  Protu'berance,  n.  -dns, 
a  swelling;  a  rounded  prominence;  a  bunch  or  knob. 
Protu'berate,  v.  -at,  to  swell  out ;  to  be  prominent  and 
bulging  beyond  the  level  surface ;  to  bulge  out.  Pro- 
tu'berating,  imp.  Protu'berated,  pp.  Protu'bera'- 
tion,  n.  -a' shun,  the  act  of  swelling  beyond  the  surround¬ 
ing  surface. 
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PROUD,  a .prowd  [AS.  prut,  proud  :  "Dan.prud,  stately  s 
Ger.  protzig,  saucy,  insolent :  Dut.  pratten,  to  show 
arrogance,  to  pout ;  prat,  proud  (see  Pride)]  :  having 
inordinate  self-esteem ;  lofty  of  mien  ;  grand  of  person  ; 
exciting  legitimate  pride ;  possessing  an  unreasonable 
opinion  of  one’s  own  excellence ;  conceited ;  arrogant ; 
haughty ;  diseased  or  fungous,  as  proud  flesh,  which  is 
the  popular  name  for  coarse  or  too  luxuriant  Granula¬ 
tions  (q.v.)  springing  up  in  wounds  or  on  ulcerated  sur¬ 
faces  :  such  granulation  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver 
or  sulphate  of  copper.  In  OE.,  eager  for  the  male. 
Proud'ly,  ad.  -Vi,  ostentatiously;  with  lofty  mien. 
ProudTsh,  a.  -ish,  somewhat  proud.  Proud-hearted, 
a.  having  a  proud  spirit. — Syn.  of  ‘  proud  ’ :  elated ;  ar¬ 
rogant;  haughty;  impatient;  daring;  presumptuous 
grand;  lofty;  splendid;  magnificent;  ostentatious. 

PROUDHON,  pro-dong’ ,  Pierre  Joseph  :  noted  French 
publicist  and  speculator  on  social  and  economic  sub¬ 
jects:  1809,  July  15 — 1865,  Jan.  19;  b.  Besan^n,  in 
which  town  his  father  was  a  poor  cooper.  Through  the 
good  offices  of  charitable  friends,  he  received  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education  at  the  college  of  his  native  place, 
and  from  the  first  gave  promise  of  talent.  While  still 
very  young,  however,  he  quitted  the  institution  to  aid 
his  family,  which  had  fallen  into  poverty,  and  sought 
employment  in  a  printing  establishment.  Here  he  was 
noted  for  punctual  discharge  of  duty ;  and  in  the  hours 
not  occupied  in  work,  he  contrived  to  complete  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  education.  In  1830,  he  declined  an  offer  of 
the  editorship  of  a  ministerial  journal,  preferring  honor¬ 
able  independence  as  a  workman  to  the  career  of  a 
writer  pledged  to  the  support  of  authority.  He  became 
partner  1837  with  Lambert  and  Maurice  in  development 
of  a  new  typographical  process ;  was  engaged  on  an  ed. 
of  the  Bible,  to  which  he  contributed  notes  on  the 
principles  of  the  Hebrew  language;  and  1838,  published 
Essai  de  Grammaire  Generate;  in  approval  of  which,  a 
triennial  pension  of  1,500  francs  was  awarded  to  him  by 
the  Academie  de  Besan^n.  On  this  accession  of  funds, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris ;  and  subsequently  contributed 
to  the  Encyclopedic  Catholique  of  M.  Parent  Desbarres 
the  articles  Apostasie,  Apocalypse,  and  others.  In  1840, 
he  issued  the  work  entitled  Qu'est-ce  qne  la  Propi'iete ? 
afterward  famous.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine  announced 
in  it  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  its  bold  paradox,  soon 
to  be  widely  popularized — La  Propriety,  c'est  le  Vol.  At 
the  moment,  it  attracted  little  notice;  and  the  sole  re¬ 
sults  to  its  author  were  the  withdrawal  of  his  pension 
by  the  Acad,  on  the  score  of  his  noxious  opinions,  and 
the  threat  of  a  prosecution,  which,  however,  was  omitted 
at  the  instance  of  Blanqui,  the  political  economist,  to 
whom  reference  in  the  matter  was  made.  In  1842,  for  a 
repetition  of  offense  in  his  Avertissement  aux  Proprielaires, 
he  actually  was  prosecuted  before  the  cour  d’assises  of 
Besan^n,  but  obtained  acquittal.  P.  was  employed  at 
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Lyon,  1843-47,  under  MM.  Gauthier,  in  the  superintend 
ence  of  a  scheme  of  water-transport  on  the  rivers 
Saone  and  Rhone ;  publishing  during  this  time  at  Paris 
the  two  works  De  la  Creation  de  VOrdre  dans  VHuniunite 
and  Systeme  des  Contradictions  Sconomiques. 

With  the  revolution  of  1848,  Feb.,  the  opportunity  of 
P.  had  arrived.  He  instantly  went  to  Paris,  and  Apr.  1. 
he  came  before  the  public  as  ed.  of  the  Representant  du 
Peuple,  instantly,  by  his  fierce  and  vigorous  advocacy  of 
extreme  democratic  and  socialistic  opinions,  making  his 
mark  as  a  leading  figure  of  the  hour.  His  paper  was 
suppressed  in  Aug.  following ;  but  meantime,  June  4,  no 
less  than  77,094  enthusiastic  admirers  had  voted  him 
into  the  constituent  assembly  as  representative  of  the 
dept,  of  the  Seine.  His  career  as  a  senator  brought  him 
at  least  notoriety.  La  Propriety,  c'est  le  Vol,  though  a 
maxim  much  commending  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  hungry  masses,  naturally  failed  to  find  like  accept¬ 
ance  with  an  audience  mostly  with  some  sous  in  the 
pocket.  P.  soon  ceased  to  address  the  assembly,  for, 
as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  tribune,  the  indignant  roar 
which  saluted  him  rendered  audible  speech  impossible. 
Under  these  circumstances,  P.  again  betook  himself  to 
his  pen,  and,  as  ed.  of  three  daily  journals  in  succession, 
avenged  himself  on  the  adversaries  who  declined  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  him,  the  chief  victims  of  his  savage  personalities 
being  Ledru  Rollin,  De  Lamartine,  Louis  Blanc,  Consid- 
erant,  Cavaignac,  etc.  All  three  papers — Le  Peuple  (1848, 
Nov.  23 — 1849,  Apr.),  La  Voix  du  Peuple  (1849,  Oct. — 1850 
May),  Le  Peuple  de  1850  (June  15 — Oct.  13) — were  in  turn 
suppressed  as  anarchic  and  obnoxious.  During  their 
continuance,  he  was  repeatedly  subjected  to  fines,  which 
were  defrayed  for  him  by  popular  subscription. 

In  1849,  Jan.  he  attempted  a  reduction  of  his  theories 
to  practice  by  institution  of  a  Banque  du  peuple.  This 
project,  which  had  for  its  object  la  suppression  du  capital, 
speedily  experienced  at  the  hands  of  ‘  capital’  the  fate 
it  had  intended  to  inflict.  The  bank  was  closed  by 
authority,  and  its  originator  fled  to  Geneva,  to  escape 
threatened  imprisonment.  In  June,  however,  lie 
returned,  and  his  next  three  years  were  passed  in  the 
prison  of  St.  Pelagie.  While  shut  up  there,  he  married. 
During  his  imprisonment,  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
works  Confessions  d’un  Revolutionnaire  (1849),  Actes  de  la 
Revolution  (1849),  Gratuite  du  Credit  (1850),  and  La  Revo¬ 
lution  Sociale  demontree  par  le  Coup  d'Etat  (1852) ;  the  last 
of  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  for  the  clearness  with  which  it  states  the  alter¬ 
native  I'anarchie  ou  le  Cesarisme,  as  pressed  on  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  president.  1852,  June,  he  was  set  at 
liberty ;  and  quitting  Paris,  no  longer  a  desirable  abode 
for  such  unquiet  spirits,  went  to  Belgium,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  on  his  favorite  subjects  of  specula¬ 
tion.  He  died  in  obscurity  at  Paris. 

Monstrous  as  are  the  social  theories  with  which,  in 
the  history  of  his  time,  the  name  of  P.  remains  con- 
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nected,  his  power  as  a  writer  is  not  to  be  denied.  In 
personal  character  Proudhon  was  singularly  pure,  and 
he  fiercely  opposed  those  socialist  leaders  of  France  whose 
systems  involved  immorality.  In  private  life,  he  was 
affectionate  and  kindly.  It  may  be  questioned  how  far 
he  was  at  any  time  the  dupe  of  his  own  paradoxes,  or 
blind  to  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  premises  from 
which,  with  a  show  of  scientific  rigor,  he  evolved  his 
portentous  results.  It  is  related  that  in  the  negotiation 
of  his  marriage,  he  was  very  sharply  solicitous  as  to  the 
that  on  her  notary  venturing  some  surprised  allusion  to 
the  famous  La  Propriety,  c’est  le  Vol,  the  philosopher 
gravely  replied:  ‘Be  pleased,  my  dear  sir,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present,  to  be,  if  possible,  a  little  serious.’ 

PEOUSTITE,  n.  pro-u'stlt  [after  Proust,  a  French 
chemist]:  an  ore  of  silver,  consisting  of  the  sulphide  of 
that  metal  and  arsenic. 

PEOUT,  prowt,  Ebenezer:  English  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  theory:  b.  Oundle,  Northamptonshire, 
March  1,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  University  College, 
London,  and  from  1860  till  1884  was  a  professor  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  School,  and  in  1876-82  professor  at  the 
National  Training  School  for  Music.  He  is  a  professor 
of  harmony  and  composition  in  the  Eoyal  Academy  of 
Music  and  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  and  since  1894 
has  occupied  the  chair  of  music  in  Dublin  University. 
His  compositions  include  cantatas,  concertos,  quartets, 
symphonies,  etc.,  among  the  first  named  being  Hereward 
(1878);  Alfred  (1881);  Bed  Cross  Knight  (1886);  and 
Damon  and  Phintias  (1888).  Among  his  theoretical 
works  are  the  following:  Instrumentation  (1876);  Har¬ 
mony  (1889);  Counterpoint  (1890);  Double  Counterpoint 
and  Canon  (1891);  Fugue  (1892);  Musical  Form 
(1893);  Applied  Forms  (1895);  The  Orchestra  (1898-9). 

PEOUT,  prowt,  Samuel:  English  painter  in  water- 
colors:  1783,  Sep.  17 — 1852,  Feb.  10;  b.  Plymouth.  He 
evinced  strong  love  for  nature  at  an  early  age,  and  his 
drawings  for  Britton’s  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales 
attracted  so  much  notice  in  London,  that  he  was  induced 
to  make  his  residence  in  that  city.  He  was  about  35 
years  of  age  when  he  casually  found  his  true  sphere:  in 
1818,  journeying  for  health,  he  went  to  Bouen  by  Havre; 
and  the  picturesque  street-architecture  and  fine  Gothic 
remains  there  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  his  mind, 
that  afterward  his  principal  works  were  those  in  which 
architecture  was  prominent;  and  from  dme  to  time  he 
made  excursions,  ransacking  the  nooks  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  for  picturesque  archi¬ 
tectural  remains.  Even  in  Prout’s  numerous  elementary 
drawing-books,  talent  and  feeling  for  art  are  conspicuous. 
His  water-color  drawings  are  characterized  by  decision 
in  handling,  great  breadth,  and  clear  and  pleasing  color- 
ins';  good  specimens  are  highly  valued.  See  .Buskin’s 
Memoir  of  Prout  in  Art  Journal  (1852);  and  his  Notes 
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on  the  Loan  Collection  of  Drawings  by  Prout  and  Win. 
Hunt  (1879-80). 

PKOYE,  v.  prov  [AS.  proflan ,  to  try:  Ger.  proben;  F. 
prouver;  It.  provare,  to  prove — from  L.  probdre,  to  try, 
to  test]:  to  ascertain  by  trial  or  comparison;  to  subject 
to  trial  or  test;  to  verify;  to  demonstrate;  to  gain 
knowledge  by  experience;  to  deposit  and  register  for 
probate,  as  a  will;  to  be  found  by  experience;  to  turn 
out;  to  be  ascertained  by  the  event;  in  OE.,  to  succeed. 
Prov'ing,  imp.  Proved,  pp.  provd:  Adj.  found  by  ex¬ 
perience.  Proven,  pp.  prov'n,  in  Scotch  law ,  proved,  as 
in  the  verdict  of  acquittal  not  proven,  which  does  not 
express  the  opinion  of  the  jury  that  the  accused  is  inno¬ 
cent,  but  only  that  on  the  evidence  they  cannot  find  him 
guilty.  Prover,  n.  prov'er,  one  who  proves:  one  who 
tests  by  sample  or  average  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
whole.  Prov'able,  a.  -d-bl,  that  may  be  verified  or 
proved.  Prov'ably,  ad.  -bli. — Syn.  of  ‘prove’:  to  verify; 
demonstrate;  show;  justify;  argue;  try;  test;  confirm*; 
establish;  evince;  manifest;  experience;  endure. 

PROVEDITOK,  n.  pro-ved'i-ter,  or  Provedore,  n. 
prov’ e-dor  [It.  provveditore,  a.  purveyor  or  provider— 
from  provvedere,  to  provide:  L.  provided,  I  provide — 
from  pro,  before;  video,  I  see]:  one  employed  to  procure 
supplies  for  the  army;  in  Italy,  an  officer  wrho  superin¬ 
tends  matters  of  policy;  in  Amer.,  an  officer  engaged  in 
treating  with  the  Indians,  etc. 

PKOYEN:  see  under  Prove. 

PROVENQAL,  a.  pro-vang' sal,  Provencial,  pro-venf- 
shal  [F.  Provengal — from  L.  provin'cia,  a  province]:  of 
or  from  Provence.  Provenqal  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  (see  Romanic  Language:  Troubadour).  Pro¬ 
vence,  a.  prdv-dngs',  of  or  from  Provence  in  France,  as  a 
Provence  rose. 

PROYENCE,  pro-vongss' :  formerly  a  maritime  prov¬ 
ince  of  France,  in  the  extreme  s.e.  of  the  country,  was 
bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  comprised 
the  modern  depts.  of  Pouches  du  Rhone,  Var,  Basses- 
Alpes,  and  the  e.  part  of  Vaucluse.  It  included  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Gaul  generally  called  simply  Provincia  (‘the  Province’), 
whence  it  derived  its  name. 

PROVENCE-OIL,  n.  prov’ens-oyl:  olive  oil  obtained  by 
cold  pressure  from  the  ripe  fruits  immediately  after 
gathering. 

PROVENDER,  n.  prov'en-der  [F.  provende:  It.  pro- 
fenda;  Dut.  provende,  provisions — from  mid.  L.  prce- 
benda,  a  daily  allowance  of  provisions]:  dry  food  for 
beasts,  as  hay,  corn,  etc.;  provisions.. 

PROVENTRICULUS,  n.  prov'en-trik'u-lus  [L.  pro ,  in 
front  of;  ventric'ulus,  the  stomach — from  venter,  the 
belly]:  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  of  birds. 
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PROVERB,  n.  prov'drb  [F.  proverbe — from  L.  proveP- 
bium,  an  old  saying — from  pro,  for;  verbum,  a  word  :  It. 
proverbio ]  :  short  pithy  sentence  conveying  some  useful 
lesson  of  prudence  or  morality ;  a  wise  or  shrewd  saying, 
enforced  by  association  and  experience ;  a  maxim ;  an 
adage ;  quaintly  defined  by  Howell  as  *  sense,  shortness, 
and  salt’ ;  a  by-word  of  reproval  or  contempt ;  in  Scrip., 
an  enigmatical  sentence  or  maxim  (see  Proverbs)  :  V.  in 
OE.,  to  provide  with  a  proverb ;  to  mention  in  a  proverb ; 
to  utter  proverbs.  Prov'erbing,  imp.  Prov'erbed,  pp. 
-erbd.  Proverbs,  book  in  the  Old  Test.  Scrip,  containing 
wise  maxims  and  practical  truths  suitable  for  the  conduct 
of  all  classes  of  men  (see  Proverbs,  Book  of).  Pro¬ 
verbial,  a.  pro-ver'bi-dl  [F. — L.]  :  used  or  current  as  a 
proverb ;  mentioned  in  a  proverb ;  pert,  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  proverb.  Pro  ver'bi  ally,  ad.  -R.  Prover'bial- 
ism,  n.  -izm,  a  proverbial  phrase.  Prover'bialist,  n. 
-1st,  one  who  speaks,  or  writes,  or  collects  proverbs. — ■ 
Syn.  of  ‘  proverb’ :  by- word ;  saying ;  saw ;  adage ;  aph¬ 
orism  ;  apothegm ;  axiom ;  maxim ;  truism  ;  principle. 

PROVERBS,  prov'erbz:  pithy,  practical,  popular,  often 
homely,  sayings,  expressive  of  certain  more  or  less 
general  convictions.  The  definitions  of  the  proverb  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  its  own  varieties  of  form.  Aris¬ 
totle  speaks  of  them  as  ‘  remnants,  which,  on  account 
of  their  shortness  and  correctness,  have  been  saved  out 
of  the  wreck  and  ruins  of  ancient  philosophy.’  Agricola 
considers  them  *  short  sentences,  into  which,  as  in  rules, 
the  ancients  have  compressed  life.’  Erasmus  holds 
them  to  be  ‘  well-known  and  well-used  dicta,  framed  in 
a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  form  or  fashion.’  Cervantes 
explains  them  as  ‘  short  sentences  drawn  from  long  ex¬ 
perience.’  Johnson  talks  of  them  as  *  short  sentences 
frequently  repeated  by  the  people.’  Less  definitions  of, 
than  general  opinions  on  the  P.,  are  sayings  like  that  of 
Howell,  that  ‘  sense,  shortness,  and  salt  ’  form  their 
component  parts.  They  are  ‘the genius,  wit,  and  spirit 
of  a  nation,’  according  to  Bacon ;  ‘  The  wisdom  of  many, 
and  the  wit  of  one,’  according  to  Earl  Russell.  In  them, 
it  has  been  said,  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  precious 
documents  in  regard  to  the  interior  history,  the  man¬ 
ners,  the  opinions,  the  beliefs,  the  customs  of  the  people ; 
and  their  use  has  been  strikingly  pointed  out  by  George 
Herbert,  who  entitled  his  collection  of  P.  Jacula  Pruden - 
tium  (Darts  or  Javelins  of  the  Wise),  a  term  derived 
probably  from  Plato’s  Protagoras. 

Yet  there  have,  on  the  other  hand,  not  been  wanting 
those  who,  like  Lord  Chesterfield,  have  deprecated  their 
use  in  polite  society,  on  account  of  their  occasional  vul¬ 
garity,  and  recommended  stilted  sentences  a  la  Laroehe- 
foucauld  instead.  Of  these  solitary  voices,  however,  no 
more  notice  was  ever  taken  than  they  deserve.  From 
the  earliest  historical  times,  P.  have  been  household 
words,  not  merely  among  the  people  at  large,  but  among 
the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men.  The  prodigious  amount 
of  sound  wisdom  and  good  common  sense  that  they 
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contain,  the  spirit  of  justice  and  kindliness  that  they 
breathe,  their  prudential  rules  for  every  stage  and  rank, 
their  poetry,  bold  imagery  and  passion,  their  wit  and 
satire,  and  a  thousand  other  qualities,  have,  by  universal 
consent,  made  them  the  most  favorite  mode  of  impart¬ 
ing  hints,  counsels,  and  warnings. 

Being  emphatically  sayings  originated  within  or  com¬ 
monly  adopted  by  the  people,  and  handed  down,  in  most 
cases,  from  remotest  antiquity,  the  question  as  to  their 
origin  and  age  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Some  of  their 
sources  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  responses  of  oracles, 
in  the  allegorical  symbols  of  Pythagoras,  in  the  verses 
of  the  ancient  poets,  in  mythological  tales,  in  historical 
events  to  which  they  allude.  That  they  existed  to  a 
great  extent  before  the  times  of  which  written  records 
have  reached  us,  is  clear  from  the  number  of  them  which 
lie  imbedded — a  kind  of  well-known  quotations — in  these 
records  themselves;  and  what  tends  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  them  within  a  certain  country  or 
age,  is  the  fact  that  the  same  P.  are  found  among  many 
nations  and  at  all  ages.  From  the  East  they  were 
mostly  imported  into  Hellas,  thence  to  Rome,  and 
thence  they  were  scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  partly 
brought  back  again,  slightly  altered,  to  the  East.  Even 
certain  Jewish  P.  quoted  by  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
which  hitherto  did  not  seem  to  offer  any  analogy  in 
other  languages,  might  be  traced  back  to  India,  where 
they  had  existed  for  many  centuries  before  they  found 
their  way  into  the  popular  speech  of  Palestine  and  Baby¬ 
lonia,  and  thence  into  the  Talmud.  The  names  of  the 
authors  of  P.  are  usually  lost ;  when  known  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  some  memorable  event  in  a  celebrated  man’s  life 
which  is  remembered  in  close  connection  with  a  certain 
striking  sentence  then  uttered  by  him.  In  other  cases 
the  country  of  their  origin  may  be  pointed  out  by  their 
reference  to  its  scenery  or  its  history;  and  even  the 
special  period  which  gave  them  birth  may  be  recognized 
by  some  trace  of  its  character,  manners,  fashions,  and  oc¬ 
cupations.  ‘  What  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
a  nation,  the  aspect  under  which  they  contemplate  life, 
how  honor  and  dishonor  are  distributed  among  themj 
what  is  of  good  or  of  evil  report  in  their  eyes,’  as  a 
recent  writer  has  it,  will  surely  be  apparent  in  their 
national  proverbs.  Thus,  e.g.,.  the  Greek  proverbs  may 
be  designated  as  fraught  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  own  mythology,  poetry,  and  history,  bearing  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  high  intellectual  training  of  large  classes. 
The  Roman  P. — fewer  in  number,  as  far  as  they  are  the 
genuine  growth  of  their  own  soil— have  much  less  poetry, 
and  are  deficient  in  the  refinement  and  delicacy  indi¬ 
genous  to  Hellas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of 
the  people  comes  well  out  in  the  constantly  reiterated 
lessons  of  frugality,  patience,  perseverance,  independ¬ 
ence,  which  the  P.  inculcate ;  the  practical  hints  as  to 
marriage,  education ;  and  the  various  pursuits  of  that 
busy,  vigorous,  energetic  nation — and  among  which  agri- 
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culture  was  prominent.  Of  the  P.  now  in  use  among 
European  nations — estimated  about  20,000 — the  Span¬ 
iards  are  supposed  to  have  a  very  large,  if  not  the  largest 
proportion.  They  may  be  recognized  by  a  certain  gran- 
dezza,  a  stateliness  and  thoughtfulness,  blended  though 
they  be  with  humor  and  irony ;  and  by  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  honor,  and  freedom  with  which  they  are  filled. 
The  Italian  P.,  which  come  next  as  to  quantity,  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  replete  with  a  certain  shrewdness  and 
selfishness ;  and  while  fraught  with  unbridled  passion, 
teach  doctrines  of  cynicism  and  general  distrust ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  of  the  noblest  stamp, 
of  delicate  refinement  of  beauty,  of  subtle  wisdom, 
teaching  honor  and  honesty,  plain-dealing  and  upright¬ 
ness.  In  the  same  way,  the  French,  the  German,  the 
English,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindus,  and 
every  nation  under  the  sun,  impart  a  certain  distinctive 
type  and  stamp  to  their  homely  sayings,  which  tells  a 
distinct  tale  respecting  their  own  inner  life  and  national 
peculiarities.  Of  the  Scotch  proverbs,  of  which  Kelly 
collected  3,000,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  shrewd¬ 
ness,  though  deficient  in  delicacy,  about  them;  that 
they  are  ‘  idiomatic,  facetious,  and  strike  home.’ 

The  P.  are  frequently  used  for  ethical  purposes  in 
Scripture,  wi  'ch  contains  an  entire  book  of  them,  as¬ 
cribed,  for  th  greater  part,  to  the  Wise  King  himself ; 
in  the  Fddrar  i  and  Talmud,  which  contains,  likewise,  a 
whole  collection  of  pithy  sayings  of  the  ‘  Fathers,’  or 
Mishnan  teachers,  and  out  of  which  several  later  collec¬ 
tions  have  been  compiled;  in  the  patristic  and  later 
theological  writers,  who,  like  Lrther,  drew  very  largely 
on  these  popular  treasures. 

Erasmus  lays  claim  to  be  the  first  modern  collector 
of  P.,  though  Polydore  Virgil,  not  without  some  truth, 
accuses  him  of  plagiarism.  His  Adagia  (Par.  1500) 
aroused  the  learned  in  Europe  with  desire  to  collect  and 
to  publish  P.,  of  their  own  countries.  F.  Nunez  and  the 
Marquis  of  Santellana  edited  Spanish  Refranos ;  Florio, 
an  Italian,  Giardino  di  Ricreatione  (1591);  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Italian  collections  of  Angelus  Monozini  and 
Julius  Varini.  Ondin  published  French  P.,  as  Curiosites 
Francoises.  The  first  real  German  (Nether-Saxon)  col¬ 
lection  is  due  to  Johann  Agricola,  whose  Gemeine  Sprik- 
woerde  appeared  1528.  In  England — Camden,  Herbert, 
Howell,  Fuller,  Ray,  Kelly,  Bohn,  and  others;  in  Ger¬ 
many — Weber,  Sailer,  Nopitzsch,  etc.,  have  issued 
national  collections.  Freytag  and  Burkhardt  published 
Arabic  Proverbs  ;  Dukes,  a  small  collection  of  Neo-Hebrew 
P.,  etc.  Thus,  it  may  easily  be  seen,  there  is  no  lack 
of  material ;  yet  very  little  has  been  done  toward  investi¬ 
gation  and  elucidation  of  numerous  points  of  interest 
connected  with  this  subject.  Disraeli’s  Curiosities  of 
Literature  contains  a  valuable  essay  on  the  ‘  Philosophy  of 
Proverbs,’  from  which  (as  also  from  Eiselein’s  Sprich- 
worter  und  Sinnreden,  1840)  Abp.  Trench  derived  much 

formation  for  his  excellent  little  book.  On  the  Lessons 
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m  Proverbs.  Freytag’s  introduction  to  his  collection  of 
Arabic  Proverbs,  and  that  of  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  to  his 
French  collection,  make  honorable  exceptions  to  the 
general  run  of  vapid  prefaces  to  most  modern  collections. 

PROV'ERBS,  The  Book  of  (Heb.  Mishle;  LXX.  Paroi- 
mia  Salomontos  ;  Vulg.  Proverbia):  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Test.,  containing  an  anthology  of  gnomes  and  sen¬ 
tences,  the  fruit  of  reflections  on  the  Mosaic  law  and  on 
the  divine  guidance  of  the  people  of  the  Israelites.  It 
is  called  also  the  ‘  Book  of  Wisdom,’  inasmuch  as  it 
embraces  the  doctrines  of  the  old  covenant  crystallized 
into  religious  maxims  of  thought,  will,  and  action.  Prac¬ 
tical  piety  is  enjoined  under  the  name  of  ‘  Life  or  Wis¬ 
dom  while  ‘  Death,’  or  ‘  Folly  ’  represents  sin  throughout. 
The  form  of  these  proverbs  is  manifold — similes,  enig¬ 
mas,  theses,  and  antitheses,  wise  sayings,  gnomes,  com¬ 
parisons,  etc.,  vary  constantly.  The  book  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  to  which  the  two  last  chapters  form  an 
appendix.  The  first  section  (i. — ix)  contains  a  description 
and  a  recommendation  of  Wisdom  as  the  highest  good 
obtainable,  and  is  further  subdivided  into  three  portions. 
The  second  (x. — xxiv.  34)  is  equally  in  three  portions,  in 
the  first  of  which  the  sentences  are  very  loosely  strung 
together;  while,  in  the  second,  they  are  joined  into  more 
continuous  utterances,  sometimes  running  through  sev¬ 
eral  verses ;  and  the  third,  which  has  the  inscription : 
4  These,  too,  are  of  the  wise  men,’  contains,  again,  some 
single  sentences,  principally  in  the  form  of  command¬ 
ments  and  prohibitions.  The  third  section  (xxv. — xxix.) 
is  inscribed  :  4  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  copied  out,’  and  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  former  by  the  more  pre¬ 
dominant  form  of  theses  and  antitheses,  catch-words  by 
which  an  association  of  ideas  is  produced,  and  similes. 
The  first  chapter  appended  (xxx.)  contains  the  proverbs 
of  Agur,  which,  in  very  artificial  garb,  teach  the  true 
wisdom  and  its  practice  in  life;  the  second  (xxxi.), 
inscribed :  4  Words  of  King  Lemuel,  the  prophecy  that  his 
mother  taught  him,’  contains  from  verses  1-9  wise 
maxims  for  a  king  anent  chastity  and  temperance,  and 
from  10-31,  the  praise  and  properties  of  a  good  wife,  in 
the  form  of  an  alphabetical  song. — Tradition  has  ascribed 
the  authorship  of  this  book  to  Solomon,  4  the  wisest  of 
men ;  ’  but  though  neither  the  language,  nor  the  structure, 
nor — as  has  principally  been  urged — the  contents,  are  of 
a  nature  to  convince  us  of  the  necessity  oL  assuming 
various  authors  and  various  epochs,  there  is  no  doubt, 
a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of 
variety.  Who  the  Agur  was  that  is  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  the  last  chapter  but  one,  is  not  easily  con¬ 
jectured.  Equally  unsatisfactory  are  the  results  of 
the  speculations  about  the  reputed  author  of  the  last 
chapter,  Lemuel,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  brother  of 
Agur.  Probably  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  symbolical 
name.  The  last  section  (xxxi.  10-31)- -an  alphabetical 
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acrostic-— probably  belongs  to  b.  c.  7tli  c.,  and  by  its 
language  and  form  does  not  appear  to  have  come  from 
the  author  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter.  The 
nucleus  of  the  book  is  formed  by  the  second  section, 
(x. — xxii.  16),  to  which  the  first  (i. — ix.)  was  added  as 
introduction,  and  the  third  as  conclusion.  Whether  that 
first  anthology  (from  the  3,000  proverbs  of  Solomon  men¬ 
tioned  I  Kings,  iv.  32)  was  collected  and  redacted  (into 
section  two)  during  Solomon’s  lifetime,  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful;  so  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  learned  men 
at  the  timo  of  Hezekiah  undertook  their  additional  col¬ 
lection  with  a  view  to  a  then  already-existing  portion. 
Jerome,  misled  by  I  Kings,  iv.  32,  erroneously  states  our 
Book  of  Proverbs  to  contain  the  3,000  proverbs  there 
ascribed  to  Solomon.  The  canonicity  of  the  book  is 
matter  of  controversy  in  the  Talmud ;  there  seems  to 
have  been  at  one  time  an  objection  to  receive  it  among 
the  number  of  sacred  books,  on  account  of  certain  con¬ 
tradictions  in  it;  this  objection,  however,  was  overruled, 
and  it  occurs  in  the  order  of  the  Hagiographa  (Kethubim) 
of  the  Masoretic  Code,  generally  between  Job  andEccle- 
sipstes.  The  order  followed  in  the  Authorized  Version 
had  been  adopted  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome. — Prin¬ 
cipal  writers  on  P.  are  Ewald,  Bertheau,  Hitzig,  Elster, 
Rosenin tiller,  Hirzel,  Umbreit,  M.  Stuart,  and  Dr.  Noyes. 

PROVIDE,  v.  prd-vid'  [L.  providere,  to  provide ;  pro - 
videns,  foreseeing,  provident — from  pro,  before ;  video, 
I  see :  It.  provvedere ,  to  furnish  with]  :  to  collect  or  get 
ready  for  future  use ;  to  prepare ;  to  make  a  previous 
conditional  stipulation ;  to  take  measures  to  counteract 
or  escape  an  evil.  Provid'ing,  imp.  Provid'ed,  pp. 
Provid'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  provides.  Providence,  n. 
prdv%-dens  [F.  providence — from  L.  providen'tid,  fore¬ 
sight,  providence]  :  foresight ;  timely  care  or  prepara¬ 
tion;  the  care  and  superintendence  of  God  over  His 
creatures  and  all  things ;  a  name  applied  to  God ;  in 
OE.,  prudence;  frugality.  Prov'ident,  a.  -deni,  careful 
in  preparing  for  future  wants;  frugal;  economical. 
Prov'idently,  ad.  -U,  with  wise  precaution.  Prov'iden'- 
tiad,  a.  -den-shdl,  that  may  be  referred  to  God’s  super¬ 
intendence  or  direction ;  effected  by  the  providence  of 
God.  ProvTden'tially,  ad.  -Vi,  in  a  providential 
manner.  To  Provide  against,  to  take  measures  for 
counteracting  or  escaping  any  ill.  To  Provide  for,  to 
take  care  of  beforehand.  Provided  that,  conj.  on  con¬ 
dition  ;  upon  these  terms ;  this  stipulation  being  made. 
— Syn.  of  ‘  provide  ’ :  to  furnish  ;  supply ;  stipulate ;  fore¬ 
see  ;  procure ;  get ;  collect ;  afford  ;  of  4  provident  ’ :  cau¬ 
tious  ;  careful ;  prudent ;  frugal ;  economical ;  forecasting. 
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PROVIDENCE,  jprov  i-dens:  city;  port  of  entry;  cap.  of 
P.  co.,  and  one  of  the  caps,  of  R.  I.;  at  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  P.  river,  an  arm  of  Narragansett  Bay;  on  the 
New  York  and  New  England  and  the  New  York  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  railways;  30  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Newport, 
44  in.  s.w.  of  Boston. 

City  and  Harbor. — The  city  has  an  area  of  16£  sq.  m. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  known  as  the  East  Side  and 
the  West  Side,  by  two  small  rivers  which  here  unite;  and 
the  large  area  formerly  called  the  ‘  Cove  ’  has  been  filled 
in  and  is  now  devoted  to  railway  purposes.  The  surface 
is  very  irregular,  rising  from  a  plain  on  the  w.  to  a  height 
of  over  200  ft.  above  high-water  on  the  e.,  and  having  a 
number  of  pretty  hills  and  valleys.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  present  business  section  is  on  made  ground.  The 
high  ground  generally  is  adorned  with  costly  residences. 
Business  streets  are  paved  and  residence  streets  macadam¬ 
ized.  The  city  has  improved  water  and  sewerage  systems, 
cable  and  electric  street  railways,  and  gas  and  electric 
lighting  plants. — The  harbor  is  commodious  and  affords 
safe  anchorage.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  divided  into 
two  channels  by  Conanicut  Island;  and  from  Point  Judith 
and  Brenton’s  Point  to  P.  the  shore  lines  are  irregular,  and 
the  bay  is  full  of  islands,  making  navigation  without  a 
pilot  dangerous.  The  bay  is  defended  by  an  earthwork  on 
Dutch  Island  and  by  Fort  Adams,  a  large  granite  struct¬ 
ure  that  cost  the  Federal  govt.  $2,500,000,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  strong  fortification  in  its  day,  but  would  be  use¬ 
less  in  its  present  condition  in  modern  warfare. 

Notable  Buildings. — P.  contains  many  relics  of  historical 
interest.  On  the  bank  of  theSeekonk  river  is  ‘  What  Cheer 
Rock,’  where  Roger  Williams,  after  his  banishment  from 
Mass.,  made  his  first  landing  and  was  cordially  received 
by  the  Indians.  Among  the  old  buildings  are  the  Friends* 
Meeting-house  (erected  1727),  State-house  (1759),  University 
Hall  (1770),  old  market  now  occupied  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  (1773),  and  the  First  Bapt.  Church  (1775).  The 
modern  buildings  of  note  include  the  U.  S.  govt,  building; 
City  Hall  (cost  $1,050,000);  Masonic  Hall  ;  Butler  Exchange; 
Arcade;  Public  Library;  Athenaeum;  Rhode  Island  Histor¬ 
ical  Soc. ;  Court-house;  cluster  of  buildings  of  Brown  Univ. ; 
Rom.  Cath.  Cathedral;  St.  Stephen’s,  All  Saints,  and  St. 
John’s  Churches  (Prot.  Episc.);  Union  Congl.  Church; 
First  Universalist  Church;  Opera  House;  Narragansett 
(cost  $1,000,000)  and  Dorrance  hotels;  Sayles  Memorial 
Hall:  Slater  Hall. 

Churches  and  Charities. — There  are  119  churches,  chapels, 
missions,  and  other  places  of  religious  service.  Of  the 
principal  edifices  20  belong  to  the  Bapt.  Church,  16  to  the 
Rom.  Cath.,  14  to  the  Meth.  Episc.,  13  to  the  Prot.  Episc., 
9  to  the  Congl.,  4  to  the  Unit.,  and  3  each  to  the  Presb. 
and  Univ. — The  charitable,  reformatory  and  benevolent 
institutions  include  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  (opened 
1868),  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (opened'1847),  Homoe¬ 
opathic  Hospital,  Dexter  Asylum  for  the  Poor  (founded 
1827),  State  Reform  School,  Home  for  Aged  Women,  State 
Prison,  and  Rom.  Cath.  Orphan  Asylum. 
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Education. — The  most  noted  educational  institution  in 
P.  as  well  as  in  the  state  is  Brown  Univ.  (q.v. ),  which  in 
1902  had  70  professors  and  instructors,  920  students,  and 
130,000  vols.  in  its  libraries.  Other  institutions  for  higher 
instruction  are  La  Salle  Acad.  (Rom.  Cath.,  opened  1871), 
Acad,  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Rom.  Cath.),  English  and 
Classical  School  (non-sect.),  State  Normal  School  (opened 
1852),  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 
(opened  1882),  Rhode  Island  Normal  Training  School  for 
Kindergartners,  Rhode  Island  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
(opened  1877),  and  the  Friends’  New  England  Boarding 
School  (opened  1784). — In  the  public  school  year  ending 
1894,  Apr.  30,  there  were  in  the  city  26,309  children  of 
school  age,  of  whom  17,879  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  3,675  in  parochial  schools,  and  765  in  private 
schools.  There  were  74  public  school  buildings — 59  pri¬ 
mary,  10  grammar  and  primary,  3  grammar  only,  and  2 
high;  a  manual  training  high  school,  8  kindergarten  schools, 
several  disciplinary  schools,  schools  for  advanced  work, 
and  18  evening  schools.  Including  principals,  there  were 
494  teachers,  who  received  in  salary  $318,748.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  year  were  $774,028,  and  the  assessed  val¬ 
uation  of  public  school  property  was  $1,732,096. — There  are 
21  public  libraries  of  1,000  vols.  and  upward  each.  In  1895  P. 
had  34  newspapers  and  periodicals:  5  daily,  16  weekly,  1  semi¬ 
weekly,  2  bi-weekly,  9  monthly,  and  1  bi-monthly. 

Manufactures. — The  following  table  shows  the  increase 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  bv  the  census  reports  of 
1890  and  1900,  and  the  principal  industries,  in  the  order 
of  value  of  products,  reported  1900: 


Principal 

Industries. 

Establish¬ 

ments. 

Capital. 

Hands 

Employed. 

Wages 

Paid. 

Cost  of 
Material. 

Value  of 
Products. 

All  industries, 
1900 . 

1,933 

$ 

83,513,679 

44,978 

$ 

19,998,362 

$ 

46,357,130 

$ 

88,188.897 

All  industries, 
1890 . 

1.934 

61,133,598 

42,124 

20,743,399 

39,794,241 

77,467.283 

Increase . . . 

cl  1 

22,3 10,081 

2,854 

d  795,037 

6,562,889 

10,701,614 

Worsted  goods 

11 

19,367.409 

4,516 

1,994,757 

11,087,271 

16,603.252 

Jewelry . 

207 

8,585,646 

6,977 

3,090,447 

5,867,420 

12,719,124 

Foundry,  ma¬ 
chine  -  shop 
products . 

82 

12,638  246 

6,276 

3,368,215 

3,809,831 

9,437.251 

Silverware . 

8 

5,127,714 

1,540 

978,198 

1,687,883 

3,834,408 

Gold  and  silver 
refining  . 

10 

505,957 

70 

43,884 

3,138,355 

3,484,454 

Dyeing,  finish¬ 
ing  textiles.. 

5 

4,061.771 

1,411 

634,533 

814,557 

3.284,083 

Carpentry . 

91 

345,183 

997 

569,018 

965,237 

2,047,030 

Cotton  goods . . 

9 

2,520,864 

1,532 

526,970 

935,146 

1,954,740 

Slaughtering, 
meat  packing 

3 

252,720 

132 

58.024 

1,155.026 

1,316,220 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  1893-4,  the  imports  of 
merchandise  aggregated  in  value  $476,573;  exports,  $7,052; 
the  entrances  were  31  American  and  77  foreign  vessels  of 
17,556  aggregate  tonnage,  and  the  clearances,  12  American 
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and  66  foreign  vessels  of  11,166  total  tonnage.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1902-3  the  imports  were  $2,010,772;  ex¬ 
ports,  $130,876. 

Finances  and  Banking. — In  1903,  Mar.,  the  city  had  a 
bonded  debt  (including  a  water  debt  of  $6,034,000)  of 
$17,232,000,  and  a  floating  debt  of  $712,699,  and  the  sink¬ 
ing  funds  held  $4,158,885,  making  the  net  debt  $13,785,- 
814.  The  assessed  valuations  were:  Real,  $154,711,860; 
personal,  $43,161,140;  total,  $197,873,000;  and  the  tax 
collected  amounted  to  $3,165,968.  In  1902  there  were  16 
nat.  banks  (cap.  $9,525,000),  4  state  banks  (cap.  $914,- 
450),  4  savings  banks  (dep.  $35,092,200),  4  deposit  and 
trust  companies  (cap.  $2,400,000),  and  6  private  banks. 

History.— P.  was  settled  by  Roger  Williams  (q.v.)  1636, 
and  named  by  him  in  gratitude  ‘to  his  supreme  deliverer.’ 
It  originally  comprised  the  whole  co. ;  was  organized  under 
a  local  govt.  1640;  received  a  royal  patent  1643;  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  town  1649;  and  was  partially  burned  in  the 
King  Philip  Indian  war  1675.  The  present  city  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  act  of  legislature  1831,  taking  effect  1832.  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  town  of  Cranston  were  re-annexed  to  the  city 
1868,  1873,  and  1892,  and  portions  of  North  P.  1767,  1873, 
and  1874.  For  upwards  of  200  years  P.  was  a  noted  sea¬ 
port,  with  a  large  commerce  reaching  to  Africa,  China, 
India,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the  principal  Eu¬ 
ropean  ports;  but  its  growth  was  very  slow.  Development 
was  greatly  retarded  by  the  frequent  cutting  off  of  parts 
of  its  territory.  From  its  original  limits  as  the  *  County  of 
Providence  Plantations,’  Kent  and  Washington  cos.  were 
set  off,  and  it  also  lost  the  territory  taken  for  Cranston 
1754,  Glocester  1730-31,  Johnston  1759,  North  P.  1765, 
Scituate  1730-31,  and  Smithfield  1730-31.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cotton  goods  was  begun  here  1793,  and  of  woolen 
goods  soon  afterward;  and  the  success  of  these  enterprises 
induced  capitalists  to  gradually  withdraw  from  commerce 
and  engage  in  manufacturing,  particularly  after  1812. 
Under  this  influence  the  city  entered  on  a  period  of  rapid 
development,  and  during  1860-95  the  population  was  more 
than  trebled.  Pop.  (1880)  104,857;  (1890)  132,146; 
(1900)  175,597;  (1910)  224,326. 

PROVINCE,  n.  prov-ins  [F.  province — from  L .  provin'- 
cta,  a  territory  beyond  the  borders  of  Italy  acquired  by 
the  Romans :  It.  provincia ] :  a  division  of  a  kingdom  of 
considerable  extent;  a  district  of  a  country,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  capital;  the  proper  office  or  business 
of  any  one;  a  region  or  tract.  Ecclesiastical  prov¬ 
ince,  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop:  this  territorial  di¬ 
vision  was  adopted  by  the  church  from  the  state  when 
the  Roman  empire  became  Christian  under  Constantine. 
In  a  province  several  dioceses  are  grouped  under  an 
abp.,  and  it  may  comprise  several  states,  a  country, 
or  more  than  one  country.  Provincial,  a.  pro-vin’ - 
shal  [F. — L.]  :  relating  to  a  province;  local;  not 
polished ;  rude  or  improper,  as  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word,  or  as  a  dialect;  port,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
archbishop:  N.  a  person  living  in  the  towns  and  dis- 
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tricts  outside  the  capital  of  a  country,  as  distinguished 
from  an  inhabitant  of  the  capital ;  in  Rom.  Cath.  Chh.,  a 
monastic  superior  or  governor :  the  Provincial  of  an  Order 
is  the  superior  of  all  the  houses,  and  all  the  members  of 
a  monastic  order,  within  any  province.  The  office  is 
generally  held  for  a  stated  term  of  years,  and  in  most 
orders  the  appointment  to  it  rests  with  the  General 
(q.v.).  Provin'cially,  ad.  -Vi.  Provin'cialism,  n.  -izm, 
a  word,  phrase,  or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  a  district 
of  country— see  Note  under  Dialect.  Provin'cialist, 
n.  4s t,  one  who  lives  in  a  province,  or  who  speaks  with 
the  peculiar  dialect  and  accent  of  the  district.  The 
provinces,  all  the  country  outside  the  capital. 

PROV'INCETOWN :  town  in  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.; 
on  the  extreme  end  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  Old  Colony  rail¬ 
road,  55  m.  by  water  and  120  m.  by  rail  s.e.  of  Boston. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  United  States, 
almost  entirely  landlocked,  3  by  5  m.  in  area,  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  cape.  The  town  contains  6  churches,  high 
school,  22  district  schools,  public  library,  3  hotels,  a  na¬ 
tional  bank  (cap.  $100,000),  a  savings  bank  (dep.  $500,- 
000),  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  (1894)  assessed  valuation 
$20,765,  debt  $85,371.  The  industries  of  P.  comprise 
mackerel,  cod,  and  whale  fisheries,  and  ship-building, 
for  which  there  are  3  marine  railways.  Historically,  P.  is 
noted  as  the  place  where  the  Pilgrim  fathers  first  landed 
and  made  a  temporary  settlement,  where  they  signed 
their  compact  of  govt.,  where  the  first  child  of  English 
parents  was  born  in  New  England,  and  where  Miles 
Standish  started  on  his  first  campaign  against  the 
Indians.  Pop.  (1880)  4,346;  (1890)  4,642;  (1900) 

4,247;  (1910)  4,676. 

PROVINS,  pro-vang':  old  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine- 
et-Marne,  59  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paris,  in  a  valley  irrigated  by  two 
streams,  the  Dartein  and  the  Voulzie,  whose  waters  are 
employed  to  turn  50  or  60  corn-mills  in  the  district.  It 
is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  flanked  by  ruined  watch- 
towers,  and  is  divided  into  the  high  and  low  towns.  In 
the  former,  is  an  ancient  tower  built  during  the  middle 
ages,  but  commonly  called  Tour  de  Cesar.  The  vicinity 
was  long  famous  for  roses,  still  cultivated  to  consider¬ 
able  extent.  Pop.  (1891)  7,888. 

PROVISION,  n.  pro-vxzh'un  [F.  provision ,  provision, 
victuals — from  L.  provis'ionem,  foresight,  providence — 
from  pro,  before ;  video,  I  see :  It.  provvisione] :  act  of 
providing;  care  or  measures  taken  beforehand;  terms 
settled;  care  taken;  food;  the  thing  or  things  pro¬ 
vided  or  collected  :  V.  to  supply  with  articles  of  food ; 
to  victual.  Provisioning,  imp.  Provisioned,  pp. 
-und.  Provisions,  n.  plu.  -urn,  articles  of  food ;  victuals ; 
in  eccles.  hist.,  arbitrary  interference  by  the  pope  in  the 
right  of  private  patronage :  see  Provisor.  Provision 
in  church  law  (see  below).  Provisional,  a.  -un-al,  pro¬ 
vided  merely  for  the  occasion ;  temporary ;  selected  or 
appointed  in  the  meantime.  Provisionally,  ad.  -li. 
Provisional  registration,  a  preliminary  and  condi- 


PROVISION— PROVISIONAL  ORDER, 
tional  registration  of  a  new  public  company  at  the  proper 
government  office.  Provision-dealer,  a  grocer  or 
shopkeeper  who  retails  articles  of  food  of  daily  use. 

PROVISION,  in  Church  Law  :  bestowing  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  benefice.  It  involves  two  stages— designation  of 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  bestowed ;  and  the  actual  col¬ 
lation  (Lat.  collatio )  of  the  benefice,  completed  by  his 
taking  possession.  Both  these  acts  fall  properly  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authority ;  but  by  usage  of  very  early  date, 
the  state  and  often  individuals  are  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  P.  In  the  mediaeval  church,  the  claim  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  to  the  P.  of  vacant  bishoprics  was  often  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  contention  with  the  popes  (see  Investiture)  ;  but 
universally  the  right  of  liual  and  complete  P.  was 
admitted  to  belong  to  the  pope.  In  later  times,  this 
claim  has  commonly  been  regulated  by  concordat.  In 
most  Rom.  Cath.  countries,  the  crown  elects  to  bishop¬ 
rics,  and  the  pope  is  bound  to  confirm  the  nominee  of 
the  crown,  unless  canonical  cause  of  rejection  appear. 
In  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  the  candidates  are  presented 
by  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the  czar  names  the  bp.  from 
among  them.  In  Prot.  countries,  the  election  to  bene¬ 
fices  and  dignities  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  is  generally 
by  the  chapters ;  but  in  some  of  them,  as  in  the  Prussian 
kingdom  and  Holland,  the  crown  has  often  exercised  a 
veto.  In  the  Church  of  England,  the  bp.  is  nominally 
elected  by  the  chapter;  but,  in  reality,  the  members  of 
the  chapter  are  permitted  only  to  name  the  particular 
person  whom  the  crown  presents  to  them  for  election 
with  the  conge  d'elire.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  in 
.England  and  in  Ireland,  the  parochial  clergy,  with  the 
canons,  recommend  three  candidates,  one  of  whom  is 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  appointed  by  the  pope; 
in  the  U.  S.  the  bishops  of  a  province  present  to  the  pope  the 
names  of  3  priests  whom  they  deem  fit  to  occupy  a  vacant  see. 
For  conditions  and  usages  of  P.  to  parochial  and  other 
benefices,  see  Institution.  The  completing  act  of  P.  is 
the  installing  in  possession :  see  Induction  of  Clergy¬ 
men. 

PROVFSIONAL  ORDER,  in  British  Governmental 
Procedure  :  order  granted  under  general  powers  conferred 
by  act  of  parliament,  by  a  department  of  the  govt.,  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  or  by  some  other  authority,  whereby 
certain  things  are  authorized  to  be  done,  which  could  be 
accomplished  otherwise  only  by  an  act  of  parliament. 
The  order  does  not  receive  effect,  however,  until  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  legislature.  Till  that  time,  it  is 
purely  provisional ;  and  even  after  it  has  been  so  con¬ 
firmed,  and  is  in  reality  an  independent  act,  it  keeps  the 
same  title.  Provisional  orders  are  very  useful  in  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  modification  or  extension  of  the  provisions  of 
general  acts,  to  adapt  them  to  the  necessities  of  particular 
districts.  They  amount  to  a  ready  and  inexpensive 
mode  of  obtaining  local  legislation. 
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PROVISO— PROVOKE. 

PROVISO*  n.  pro-vi'zd  [L.  provisus,  foreseen  or  pro¬ 
vided  for — from  pro,  before ;  video,  I  see]  :  a  conditional 
clause  or  stipulation  in  a  deed  or  other  legal  writing, 
beginning  with  ‘ provided  that  ’ ;  astipulation.  Provi¬ 
sory,  a.  -zer-i,  making  temporary  provision ;  conditional. 
Provi'soridy,  ad.  - zer-i-li .  Provisorium,  n.  pro'vi- 
zoFi-um  [L.  provisor,  a  foreseer] :  a  special  arrangement 
or  stipulation,  as,  ‘a  provisorium  of  six  months.’ 

PRO  VISOR,  n.  pro-m'zer  [see  Proviso]  :  in  eccles.,  one 
appointed  by  the  pope  to  a  benefice  or  church-living 
before  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  rightful  patron ;  the  steward  or  treasurer  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  house ;  in  France,  the  principal  of  a  college. — The 
Statute  of  Provisors,  25  Edward  III.  st.  6,  had  for  its 
object  to  end  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  papal  prerogatives  as  to  disposal  of  benefices 
in  England:  see  Bishop:  Patronage:  Provision,  in 
Church  Law. 

PROVOCATION,  PROVOCATIVE :  see  under  Pro¬ 
voke. 

PROVO  CITY,  pro'vo  :  city,  cap.  of  Utah  co.,  Utah ;  on 
the  Provo  river,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Utah  Central  railroads;  48  m.  s.s.e.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  is  near  the  w.  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  and 
within  three  m.  of  Utah  Lake.  The  region  is  very  fer¬ 
tile,  vields  larerelv  in  wheat  and  erass.  .and  is  noted  for 
its  sheep  ranches.  Ine  city  contains  the  Utah  Insane 
Asylum,  several  grist  and  saw  mills,  tanneries,  woolen 
factories,  a  savings  bank  (cap.  $50,000),  2  private 
banks,  theatre,  and  1  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers. 
In  1894  it  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  $1,853,114,  and 
1895  a  net  debt  of  $125,180.  Pop.  (1880)  3,432;  (1890) 
5,153;  (1900)  6,185;  (1910)  8,925. 

PROVOKE,  v.  pro-vokf  [F.  provoquer,  to  provoke — 
from  L.  provocdre,  to  call  forth,  to  provoke — from  pro, 
forth ;  voco,  I  call :  It.  provocare] :  to  call  forth  or  bring 
into  action;  to  excite  or  move  to;  to  make  angry;  to 
irritate ;  to  produce  anger.  ProvokTng,  imp. :  Adj. 
causing  irritation  or  inclination  to  quarrel.  Provoked', 
pp.  -voktf.  Provok'ingly,  ad.  - li ,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  raise  anger.  Provok'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  provokes ;  in 
OE„  a  cause;  a  promoter.  Provocation,  n .  prov'o-kd'- 
shun  [F.—L] :  anything  that  excites  to  anger  or  resent¬ 
ment  ;  the  act  of  exciting  anger.  Provocative,  a.  pro - 
vok'a-tiv,  tending  to  awaken  or  excite;  stimulating:  N. 
a  stimulant ;  anything  which  revives  or  excites  appe¬ 
tite.  Provoc'ativeness,  n.  -tiv-nes,  the  quality  of  being 
provocative  or  stimulating.  Provoke'ment,  n.  in  OE ., 
provocation. — Syn.  of  ‘  provoke  ’ :  to  enrage ;  incense ; 
excite  ;  rouse  ;  arouse  ;  promote  ;  cause  ;  challenge  ; 
move  ;  exasperate  ;  stir  up  ;  awake  ;  incite  ;  anger. 


PEG  VOOST— PRO  YOST. 

FROVOOST,  prd'vost,  Samuel,  d.  d.  :  1742,  Feb.  2^ 
1815,  Sep.  6;  b.  New  York:  first  Prot.  Episc.  bp.  of  NeV7 
York.  He  graduated  at  King’s  (new  Columbia)  College 
1758 ;  entered  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
1761 ;  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Church  of  England 
1766;  and  became  asst,  minister  of  Trinity  parish,  New 
York,  the  same  year.  In  1774  he  retired  from  his  min¬ 
istry  for  political  reasons — being  in  favor  of  the  colonies 
in  the  struggle  then  beginning,  whereas  his  parish  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  crown — and  engaged  in  literary  work. 
He  declined  invitations  to  become  a  delegate  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  congress,  chaplain  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  constitution  of  N.  Y..  a  rectorship  in  Charleston, 
1777,  and  the  charge  of  King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  1782. 
Two  years  afterward  he  was  elected  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York;  1785  chaplain  of  the  continental 
congress;  1786  first  Prot.  Episc.  bp.  of  New  York;  and 
1789  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  With  Bp.-elect  William 
White  of  Penn.,  he  was  consecrated  in  Lambeth  Palace, 
London.  In  1800  he  resigned  his  rectorship  and  1801 
his  bishopric,  but  he  was  continued  in  the  latter  with 
the  aid  of  a  coadjutor  till  his  death. 

PROVOST,  n.  prov'dst  [AS.  prafost,  a  president:  F. 
prevot:  OF.  provost ,  a  provost — from  L.  prcepositus,  a 
president,  a  chief — from  prce,  before ;  positus,  placed ; 
ponere,  to  place]  :  the  chief  of  a  body  or  department,  as 
the  principal  of  a  college  (see  Provost,  in  Church  Law) : 
in  Scot.,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  town  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  mayor) :  the  chief  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  now  of  Aberdeen  and  Perth,  are  styled 
Lord  Provost ;  the  temporary  prison  in  which  military 
police  confine  prisoners  till  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Prov'ostship,  n.  the  office  of  a  provost.  Provost,  or 
Provost-marshal,  often  pronounced  pro-vo',  in  mil.  or 
nav.,  an  officer  whose  duties  are,  to  prosecute  crimes 
and  offenses  against  military  discipline,  to  p  mish  of¬ 
fenders,  to  take  charge  of  prisoners,  and  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  punishments. 

PROVOST,  prov'dst,  in  Church  Law:  chief  dignitary  of 
a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  whence  the  title  has 
been  transferred  to  heads  of  similar  bodies,  religious, 
literary,  or  administrative.  Properly,  however,  the 
name  is  given  to  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  or  diocesan  chapter,  and  is  often  held  conjointly 
with  the  archdeaconry.  The  P.  is  next  in  dignity  after 
the  abp.  or  bp.,  a  position  which  is  the  right  also  of  the 
P.  of  a  collegiate  chapter.  The  name  is  given  also  to 
the  superiors  of  certain  religious  houses  of  minor  rank, 
whose  relation  to  more  important  houses  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  priory  to  the  abbey.  It  was  given  also 
to  certain  lay  officials  like  the  modern  church-warden. 
In  the  Prct.  Church  in  Germany,  the  name  P.  is  some¬ 
times  synonymous  with  that  of  dean  or  arch-priest  ;'and 
occasionally,  where  several  minor  churches  or  chapels 


PROVOST-MARSHAL— PROXIMATE, 
are  attached  to  one  chief  church,  the  minister  of  the 
latter  is  called  ‘  provost.’ 

In  England,  the  heads  of  several  colleges  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  the  head  of  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  are  designated  provost.  The  head  of  Eton  Col¬ 
lege  also  is  so  called. 

PROVOST-MARSHAL,  prov'ost  mar'shal:  in  general 
an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  appointed  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  martial  law,  carry  out  the  sentence  of 
a  court-martial,  have  charge  of  persons  arrested  under 
martial  law,  and  preserve  order  in  localities  placed 
under  military  control.  His  powers  are  similar  to  those 
of  a  chief  of  police  in  a  city  or  a  sheriff  in  a  co. ;  and  in 
addition  he  has  summary  authority  derived  from  the 
articles  of  war,  the  mutiny  acts,  or  the  regulations  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  his  country,  by  which  he  can 
punish  an  offender,  taken  flagrante  delicto,  on  the  spot. 
See  Martial  Law. 

PROW,  n.  prow  [F.  proue ;  Sp  .proa,  the  prow  of  a 
ship — from  L.  and  Gr.  prora,  the  fore  part  of  a  ship]  : 
the  fore  part  of  a  ship — the  hinder  or  opposite  part  being 
called  the  poop  or  stern ;  the  beak  or  pointed  part  of  a 
galley  or  a  xebec. 

PROW,  a.  prow  [F.preux;  OF  .pros,  gallant:  It.  pro, 
brave  (see  also  Prowess)]  :  in  OE.,  valiant.  Prowest, 
superl.  prow'est,  in  OE.,  most  valiant. 

PROWESS,  n.  prow'es  [F.  prouesse ;  It.  prodezza, 
prowess,  valor — from  L.  prodesse,  to  be  of  use,  to  do 
good ;  also  referred  to  mid.  L.  prudens,  brave] :  valor  or 
bravery,  particularly  in  a  soldier. 

PROWL,  n.  prowl  [F.  prow,  prey;  aller,  to  go — as  if  a 
supposed  OF.  term,  proieler ;  also  said  to  be  connected 
with  prog,  which  see]  :  a  ramble  in  a  stealthy  manner, 
as  one  seeking  prey  or  plunder :  V.  to  rove  or  wander 
stealthily,  as  one  seeking  prey  or  plunder;  in  OE.,  to 
prey,  to  plunder.  Prowl'ing,  imp. :  Adj.  roving  in  a 
stealthy  manner,  as  for  prey.  Prowled,  pp.  prowld. 
Prowl'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  prowls.  Prowl'ingly,  ad.  -fo. 

PROXIMAL,  a.  proks'i-mal  [L.  proximus,  next]  :  to¬ 
ward  or  nearest ;  the  part  of  a  limb  nearest  to  the  trunk, 
or  the  part  of  a  fixed  organism  nearest  to  its  point  of 
attachment ;  the  opposite  of  distal. 

PROXIMATE,  a.  prdks'i-mdt  [L.  proccim'itas,  nearness 
— from  proximus,  nearest]  :  nearest ;  closest ;  immedi¬ 
ate.  Prox'imately,  ad.  -li.  Proximity,  n.  proks-im'i-ti, 
state  of  being  next ;  immediate  nearness.  Proximate 
cause,  that  which  immediately  precedes  and  produces 
the  effect ;  opposed  to  remote  or  mediate.  Proximate 
Principles,  in  chem.,  distinct  compounds  which  exist 
ready  formed  in  animals,  as  albumen,  fat,  etc.,  and  in 
vegetables,  as  sugar,  starch,  etc. ;  in  analysis,  bodies 
themselves  complex  into  which  a  more  complex  body 
can  be  split  up. — Syn.  of  ‘proximate’;  nearest;  next; 
closest ;  direct ;  immediate. 
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PROXIMO—  PRUD’HOMME 

PROXIMO :  see  under  Curt.  2. 

PROXY,  n.  proks'x,  Proxies,  n.  plu.  prfiks'xz  [contrac¬ 
tion  from  procuracy — from  L.  procurator ,  one  who  takes 
care  of,  a  manager  for  another:  Dut.  prokuratie,  an  au¬ 
thority  or  warrant  of  attorney]  :  person  who  is  substi¬ 
tuted  to  act  for  another :  the  agency  of  a  substitute  * 
the  writing  by  which  one  person  is  authorized  to  vote 
for  another :  Y.  to  vote  or  act  by  the  agency  of  another. 
Prox'ylng,  imp.  Proxied,  pp.  proks'xd . 

PRUDE,  a.  prod  [F.  prude,  wise,  discreet ;  prude,  a 
prude :  L.  prudens,  knowing,  wise]  :  a  name  ironically 
given  to  a  woman  who  sets  up  for  preciseness  of  con¬ 
duct;  a  woman  affecting  great  reserve,  coyness,  and 
excessive  virtue.  Prudery,  n.  prod'er-x ,  behavior  or 
manners  of  a  prude ;  excessive  nicety  in  cor  duct.  a'hud'- 
ish,  a.  -xsh,  of  or  like  a  prude;  very  formal,  prteise, 
or  reserved.  Prud'ishly,  ad„  -lx. 

PRUDENT,  a  pro'dent  [F.  prudent,  prudent — from  L. 
prudens  or  pruden'tem,  discreet,  prudent :  It.  prudente ] : 
careful  of  the  consequences  of  measures  or  actions ;  cor¬ 
rect  and  decorous  in  manner ;  cautious ;  wai  y ;  judicious. 
Pru'dently,  ad.  -lx,  discreetly;  judiciously.  Pru'- 
dence,  n.  -dens  [F. — L.] :  the  habit  of  actiDg  with  delib¬ 
eration  and  discretion ;  wisdom  applied  to  practice ; 
carefulness.  Pruden'tial,  a.  -den'slial,  proceeding 
from  or  dictated  by  prudence.  Pruden'tially,  ad. 
- shdl-U .  Pruden'tials,  n.  -shdlz,  maxims  of  prudence 
or  practical  wisdom. — Syn.  of  ‘  prudence  ’ ;  discretion ; 
caution ;  circumspection ;  wisdom  ;  foresi  ?ht ;  provi¬ 
dence;  considerateness;  judiciousness;  judgment;  fore¬ 
thought; — of  ‘prudent’:  wise;  cautious;  politic;  cir¬ 
cumspect;  wary;  provident;  economical;  discreet;  con¬ 
siderate. 

PRUDENTIUS,  pru-den'shx-us,  Aurelius  Clemens: 
first  of  the  early  Christian  verse-makers :  b  Spain  348. 
Nothing  is  known  regarding  him  except  what  he  has 
himself  told  in  a  poetical  autobiography  prefixed  to  his 
works.  From  this  we  learn  that  he  received  a  liberal 
education,  was  admitted  to  the  Roman  bar,  practiced  as 
a  pleader,  discharged  the  functions  of  civil  and  criminal 
judge,  and  was  ultimately  appointed  to  a  high  office 
at  the  imperial  court.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  In  his  youth,  P.  was  fond  of  pleasure,  and  very 
dissipated ;  but  as  he  grew  old,  he  became  very  devout, 
and  his  writings  (all  in  Latin  verse)  reflect  the  latter 
phase  of  his  character.  The  most  graphic  and  vigorous 
of  these  is  Peristephanon  Liber,  14  poems  in  various  meter, 
in  honor  of  certain  saints  who  had  suffered  martyrdom. 

PRUD’HOMME,  n.  prdd-om'  [F.  prud'homme,  a  skillful 
person — from  prude,  grave,  sober;  homme,  a  man — from 
L.  homo  prudens,  a  wise  man[ :  a  prudent  or  discreet 
man. 


PRUD’HOMMES— PRUNE. 

PRUD’HOMMES',  Council  of  :  municipal  tribunal  of 
reference  and  arbitration,  composed  of  citizens,  in  tlic 
middle  ages  at  Marseille,  Lyon,  and  perhaps  elsewhere 
in  France,  whose  function  was  to  decide  disputes  between 
masters  and  workmen.  Similar  tribunals,  under  the 
same  name,  were  reintroduced  by  Napoleon  1.1806,  and 
have  been  of  great  practical  utilty.  They  now  exist — or 
recently  existed — in  Lyon  and  Paris.  The  council  in 
Lyon,  pertaining  to  the  silk-trade  and  trades  immediately 
connected  with  it,  consists  of.  manufacturers,  mercers, 
master-workmen,  foremen*  dyers,  and  common  work¬ 
men  elected  among  themselves.  It  is  empowered  L 
dispose  finally  of  all  differences  between  manufacturers 
and  their  workmen,  or  between  master-workmen,  com 
panions,  and  apprentices,  where  the  sum  in  dispute  does 
not  exceed  200  francs;  and  it  may  take  cognizance, 
also  of  cases  involving  whatever  amount,  subject  to  au 
appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  or  Tribunal  of  First 
Instance.  Miscellaneous  functions  also  belong  to  the 
council  including  the  inspection  of  the  workshops,  in 
order  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  number  of 
looms  and  of  workmen,  and  to  give  opinion,  when  re¬ 
quired  by  the  administrative  authorities,  on  any  question 
submitted  to  it.  In  1844,  a  Council  of  Prud’hommes  was 
established  in  Paris,  pertaining  to  the  metal  trade,  and  all 
trades  connected  with  it ;  and  three  others  were  insti¬ 
tuted  in  Paris  1847 — one  connected  with  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  tissues  of  all  kinds,  another  with  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  chemicals,  and  a  third  having  jurisdiction  in  all 
other  trades. 

PRUINOSE,  a.  pro'i-noz  [L.  prulnosus,  full  of  hoar¬ 
frost — from  prulna,  hoar-frost] :  in  hot.,  covered  with 
glittering  particles,  as  if  fine  dew  had  been  congealed 
upon  it ;  like  hoar-frost. 

PRUNE,  v.  pron  [Icel.  prjon  ;  Scot,  preen  or  prin ,  a 
pin  or  knitting-needle — from  the  notion  of  arranging 
nicely  with  a  pointed  implement :  Dut.  priem,  a  pin  or 
bodkin] :  to  dress  or  trim,  as  trees  or  shrubs,  to  improve 
their  growth  ;  to  divest  of  anything  superfluous.  Prun'- 
ing,  imp. :  N.  the  dressing  of  trees  and  shrubs  by  lop¬ 
ping  off  their  superfluous  branches.  Pruned,  pp.  proud, . 
Prun'er,  n.  -er,  he  or  that  which  prunes.  Pruning- 
hook,  -knife,  or  -shears,  tools  used  for  lopping  oi 
dressing  plants  or  trees. 

PRUNE,  n.  pron  [F.  prune  :  It.  prugna,  a  plum — froi 
L .prunum,  a  plum  :  Gr.  proumnon]  :  a  dried  plum.  Pruf 
iferous,  a  pron-ifer-us  [L.  fero,  I  carry  or  produce] 
plum-bearing. — A  prune  is  a  dried  plum,  used  princ: 
pally  for  cooking.  Large  quantities  are  produced  i l 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe 
and  in  California.  Special  varieties  of  the  plum  are  grown 
for  the  purpose.  For  the  finer  grades,  the  fruit  is  picked 
by  hand,  when  free  from  dew  or  rain,  and  thinly  spread 
in  a  dry  and  cool  place  where  free  circulation  of  air  can 
be  secured.  When  mellow,  the  plums  are  exposed  to 
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artificial  heat,  for  about  24  hours,  and.  are  then  allowed 
to  cool.  Alternate  heating  and  cooling  is  continued  till 
the  fruit  is  perfectly  dried.  It  is  then  packed  into  cases 
or  jars  for  market.  The  common  fruit  is  shaken  from 
the  trees  and  is  hastily  dried.  The  Brignolles  P.  of 
France  is  peeled  before  being  dried,  and  the  stone  is 
removed  before  the  fruit  is  offered  for  sale.  In  Cal.  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  tract  near  the  coast,  drying  is 
done  largely  in  the  open  air.  The  climate  is  remarkably 
favorable  both  to  production,  and  to  curing  of  the  fruit. 
Where  the  air  is  too  moist  to*  admit  of  drying  without 
artificial  heat,  large  quantites  of  fruit  are  sent  to  the  less 
humid  regions  of  the  interior  to  be  cured.  The  varieties 
of  the  plum  best  adapted  to  drying  are  readily  grown 
in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  state ;  in  the  valleys  and 
foot-hills,  as  well  as  near  the  coast ;  but  Santa  Clara  co. 
produces  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  yield.  The  Cal. 
P.  is  much  superior  to  the  average  foreign  product,  which 
to  a  considerable  extent  it  has  supplanted  in  our  markets, 
and  it  commands  about  two  cents  more  per  pound.  The 
area  given  to  P.  culture  is  being  rapidly  increased,  and 
sanguine  growers  predict  that  in  a  few  years  Cal.  will  not 
only  supply  the  home  market  but  will  also  send  large 
quantities  of  this  fruit  to  foreign  lands.  The  product 
(1890)  was  about  18,000,000  lbs. 

PRUNEL'LA,  properly  Brunella  :  genus  of  plants  of 
nat.  order  Labiates ,  having  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx 
3-toothed,  the  lower  lip  bifid ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
arched  and  nearly  entire ;  the  lower  lip  3-lobed ;  and 
four  filaments,  each  with  two  teeth  at  the  extremity,  of 
which  one  bears  the  anther.  One  species,  P.  vulgaris , 
popularly  known  as  Self-heal,  is  frequent  throughout 
most  parts  of  Europe,  central  Asia,  N.  America,  and  New 
Holland.  It  has  oblong-ovate  stalked  leaves,  and  violet- 
blue  flowers,  or  flesh-colored,  rarely  white,  very  densely 
whorled,  forming  an  imbricated  oblong  spike.  It  was  at 
one  time  in  considerable  repute  as  a  febrifuge.  It  is 
mildly  aromatic  and  slightly  astringent.  Several  beauti¬ 
ful  species  of  Brunella  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 

PRUNELLA,  n.  pro-nel'ld,  or  Prunel'lo,  n.  -lo 
[F.  prunelle,  cloth  made  of  wool  dyed,  from  its  color 
resembling  that  of  prunes] :  a  smooth,  strong  woolen 
stuff,  usually  black. 

PRUNING:  removal  of  branches  from  fruit  oi  forest 
trees  to  secure  greater  production  of  fruit,  improvement 
of  the  timber,  or  finer  form.  In  pruning  for  ornamental 
purposes,  taste  must  be  consulted,  but  reference  must  be 
made  also  to  the  nature  or  habit  f  the  tree  itself.  Some 
trees  will  bear  clipping  into  fantastic  forms,  which  would 
be  utterly  destructive  of  others.  Such  forms,  formerly 
esteemed  as  the  finest  ornaments  of  a  pleasure-ground, 
or  the  neighborhood  of  a  mansion,  are  rejected  by  the 
simpler  taste  of  the  present  day.  Much  may  be  done, 
however,  by  removal  of  branches,  to  give  finer  form  to 
ornamental  trees ;  but  in  tins,  as  in  the  P.  of  trees  grown 
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ior  the  sake  of  their  timber,  a  great  mistake  is  often 
made  in  allowing  branches  to  grow  to  considerable  size 
before  they  are  cut  off.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  branches  removed  should  be  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole  bulk  of  the  tree.  The  removal  of 
twigs  and  small  branches  is  attended  by  no  bad  effects, 
and  may  be  beneficial ;  but  the  removal  of  large  branches 
is  injurious,  and  the  leaving  of  stumps  or  snags  aggra- 
vates  the  evil  and  frequently  spoils  the  tree.  But  with 
forest  trees,  P.  may  be  in  great  part  avoided  by  taking 
care  to  plant  at  proper  distances,  and  thinning  out  the 
plantations  sufficiently  in  early  periods  of  their  growth. 
In  this  way,  better  timber  is  obtained,  and  a  greateL 
product  from  the  land.  Pines  and  firs  scarcely  ever 
require  P.,  except  in  the  removal  of  those  lower  branches 
which  have  actually  begun  to  wither  or  decay.  In  other 
trees,  it  is  important  to  watch  for  branches  that  would 
divide  the  trunk,  and,  by  removing  one,  prevent  the 
division,  and  thus  cause  the  main  stem  to  ascend  higher 
before  it  forms  a  crown,  but  this  must  be  done  while  the 
branches  are  still  very  young.  Plantations  should  be 
examined  with  a  view  to  P.  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
a  year,  after  they  are  three  to  six  years  old. 

Fruit  trees,  vines,  and  plants  require  P.  to  keep  them 
in  proper  form  and  for  production  of  a  large  quantity 
and  fine  quality  of  fruit.  If  too  many  branches  are 
allowed  to  grow,  the  roots  cannot  obtain  sufficient  nour¬ 
ishment  to  maintain  them  and  also  produce  fruit.  P., 
diminishing  the  number  of  channels  for  the  sap,  pro¬ 
motes  fruitfulness.  Prevention  of  the  growth  of 
branches  by  pinching  back  the  ends  in  summer  secures 
the  same  result  with  much  less  injury  to  the  tree,  as  no 
serious  wounds  are  made  and  the  proper  balance  between 
the  top  and  root  growth  is  more  perfectly  maintained. 
Except  with  the  most  hardy  trees  and  vines  P.  should 
not  be  done  in  extremely  cold  weather.  Wounds  heal 
readily  in  summer,  but  removal  of  branches  at  this 
time  seriously  checks  the  growth,  and  sometimes 
impairs  the  vitality,  of  the  tree.  Early  spring  is  the 
most  favorable  time  for  extensive  P.,  but  pinching  back 
must  be  done  in  the  period  of  growth ;  and  slight  P.  is 
then  admissible.  In  P.,  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
special  characteristics  and  habits  of  growth  of  the  tree 
or  vine.  The  herry  requires  but  slight  P.,  the  peach 
and  grape  need  much  more  thorough  treatme  it,  and  the 
apple  and  pear  are  benefited  by  the  removal  of  only  a 
moderate  quantity  of  wood.  For  more  specific  direc¬ 
tions  concerning  P.  of  different  class  s  of  fruit  trees, 
vines,  and  plants,  see  their  spe  ial  titles.  Among  the 
instruments  used  in  P.  are  various  forms  of  knives,  saws, 
and  shears.  They  should  be  kept  sharp,  so  as  to  make 
a  smooth  cut,  but  as  far  as  possible  pinching  back  the 
twigs  and  rubbing  out  superfluous  buds  should  make 
their  use  unnecessary. 
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PRUNUS:  a  genus  of  shrubs  and  small  fruit-trees  of 
the  rose  family,  about  75  of  which  are  widely  distributed, 
especially  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  include  many 
leading  fruits  of  the  wrorld  and  many  species  of  orna¬ 
mental  value.  The  most  important  members  of  the  genus 
are  treated  under  their  own  titles,  as  Almond;  Apricot; 
Cherry;  Nectarine;  Peach;  Plum;  Prune;  Sloe. 
PRU'NUS  VIRGINIA'NA.  See  Choke-cherry. 

PRURIENT,  a.  prd'ri-ent  [L.  pruriens  or  prurien' tern, 
itching  or  longing  for;  prurlre,  to  itch:  It.  prurire,  to 
itch]:  itching;  uneasy  with  desire.  Pru'riently,  ad. 
-II.  Pru'rience,  n.  -ens,  or  Pru'riency,  n.  -en-si,  an  itch¬ 
ing;  a  longing  desire  or  appetite  for  anything. 

PRURIGO,  n.  pro-rVgd  [L.  prurigo,  an  itching:  It. 
prurigine ] :  an  eruptive  disease  of  the  skin,  accom¬ 
panied  by  much  itching.  PrurigTnous,  a.  -rij'i-nus, 
tending  to  prurigo;  itching. — Prurigo  is  a  non-con¬ 
tagious  affection  of  the  skin,  in  which  intense  itching  is 
the  prominent  symptom.  Sometimes  the  parts  affected 
present  no  marked  deviation  from  the  normal  type,  but 
usually  they  are  covered  with  papulae,  nearly  of  the  same 
color  as  the  skin.  Hence  prurigo  has  been  placed  among 
the  papular  diseases  of  the  skin.  This  affection  seldom 
affects  the  whole  surface;  its  favorite  seats  being  the 
neck,  the  shoulders,  the  back,  the  outer  surface  of  the 
limbs,  the  anus,  etc.  In  P.  formicans  there  is  not  only 
intense  itching,  but  patients  complain  of  a  feeling  like 
the  creeping  of  ants  (hence  the  specific  name)  or  the 
stinging  of  insects,  or  as  if  hot  needles  were  thrust  into 
the  skin.  All  forms  of  this  disease  are  aggravated  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  by  heat;  and  the  sensations  are 
often  so  distressing  after  the  patient  has  become  warm 
in  bed,  as  to  prevent  sleep  for  many  hours.  P.  senilis, 
occurring,  as  its  name  implies,  in  old  persons,  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  extreme  severity  and  permanence  of  itching, 
and  by  obstinacy  under  every  kind  of  treatment.  The 
varieties  of  this  disorder  may  probably  be  often  traced 
either  to  disease  of  the  digestive  system,  or  to  lack  of 
personal  cleanliness;  but  in  most  cases  their  origin  is 
obscure. 

In  treatment  of  this  disease,  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  diet.  All  stimulating  condiments  and  drinks  should 
be  avoided,  and  only  a  plain,  easily  digested  food  allowed. 
Internal  remedies  are  seldom  of  use  except  opium,  which 
in  severe  cases  is  required  in  free  or  large  doses,  in 
order  to  procure  rest.  The  local  applications  recom 
mended  are  very  numerous.  Lotions  of  spirit,  diluted 
vinegar,  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  glycerin,  prus¬ 
sic  acid,  etc.,  and  ointments  containing  carbolic  acid, 
creasote,  iodide  of  sulphur,  aconitine,  etc.,  have  been 
advocated.  Unless,  however,  great  attention  is  given  to 
personal  cleanliness,  no  remedy  is  likely  to  be  of  benefit. 

PRUSA.  See  Broussa. 
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PRUSSIA,  prmh'ya  or  pro'shi-a  (Ger.  Preussen) 
kingdom  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  northern  Gei 
many;  bounded  n.  by  the  German  Ocean,  Jutland,  and 
the  Baltic ;  e.  by  Russia  and  Poland;  s.  by  Austria, 
Saxony,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Weimar,  Gotha,  and 
other  small  German  states,  Bavaria,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and  Alsace-Lorraine;  w.  by  Belgium  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  P.  owns,  besides,  the  detached  domains  of  Ho- 
henzollern  (q.v.)  and  Jade  or  Jahde  on  the  North  Sea. 

Area  and  pop.  (1900)  of  the  14  Prussian  provinces: 


Sq.  m. 

East  Prussia .  14,284 

West  Prussia .  9,859 

Berlin .  25 

Br  ndenburg .  15,382 

Pomerania .  11,630 

Posen  .  11,186 

Silesia .  15,568 

Saxony .  9,751 

Schleswig-Holstein  (including 

Heligoland) .  7,338 

Hanover .  14.870 

Westphalia .  7,803 

Hesse-Nassau .  6,062 

Rhenish  Prussia .  10,423 

Hohenzollern .  441 


Total .  134,622 


Pop.  1890. 
1,958,663 
1,433,681 
1,578,794 
2,541,783 
1,520,889 
1.751,642 
4,224,458 
2,580,010 

1,217,437 

2,278.301 

2,428,661 

1,664,426 

4,710,391 

66,085 

29,957,367 


Pop.  1900 
1,996,626 
1,563,658 
1 ,888,848 
3,108,554 
1,634,832 
1,887,275 
4.608,857 
2,832,616 

1,387,968 

2,590,939 

3,187,777 

1,897,981 

5,759,798 

66,780 

34.472.509 


The  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  452  sq.  m.,  pop.  (1875)  48,808, 
was  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein  1876,  July,  and  is  included  in  the  estimate  above. 

The  total  pop.  of  P.  (1819)  was  10,981,934;  (1858) 
17,739,913;  (1867) — area  increased  from  107,757  English 
sq.  m.  to  its  present  size— pop.  24,106,847;  (1871,  Dec.) 
24,689,252;  (1880)  27,279,111.  The  census  1900  showed 
the  following  cities  and  towns  with  more  than  100,000 
pop.  each  :  Berlin  1,888,848;  Breslau  422,709;  Cologne 
372,529;  Magdeburg,  229,667;  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 
288,989;  Hanover  235,649;  Konigsberg  189,483;  Diissel- 
dorf  213,711;  Altona  161,501;  Elberfeld  156,966;  Danzig 
140,563;  Stettin  210,702;  Barmen  141,944;  Krefeld  106,- 
893;  Cliarlottenburg  189,305;  Halle-on-Saale,  156,609. 

Physical  Character,  etc. — The  larger  portion  of  P.  is 
part  of  the  great  plain  stretching  from  Holland  to  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and,  except  in  the  s.  of  Hanover  and 
Silesia,  is  an  almost  unbroken  level.  The  Sudetic 
Mountains,  whose  n.  ranges,  known  as  the  Riesenge- 
birge  (q.v.),  lie  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  divide 
P.  from  Bohemia  ;  while  the  Thiiringerwald  intersects 
the  line  dividing  it  from  Saxony  and  some  minor  German 
states.  The  Harz  Mountains  (q.v.)  of  Hanover  are  now 
within  Prussian  territory.  None  of  these  ranges  rise 
in  their  highest  summits  above  5,000  ft.  In  the  e.  the 
surface  of  the  great  plain  of  P.  is  marked  by  two  dis¬ 
tinct  tracts  of  more  elevated  land,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  elevation  which,  running  generally  parallel  to  the 
Baltic,  may  be  traced  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the 
source  of  the  Volga,  and  which  in  P.  rises  about  400  ft. 
above  sea-level.  This  tract  is  diversified  with  numer¬ 
ous  lakes,  none  more  than  20  sq.  m.  in  extent,  but  which 
altogether  occupy  more  than  300  sq.  m.  The  soil. 
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chiefly  loose  sand  interspersed  with  a  largo  number  of 
erratic  blocks  of  granite,  is  sterile,  covered  in  many 
places  with  heaths  and  belts  of  stunted  pines.  On  the  n. 
slope,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  are  sev¬ 
eral  fertile  districts,  especially  along  rivers  which  have 
been  carefully  embanked,  as  the  Nienzen  and  the  Vistula. 
The  s.  elevation  of  the  Prussian  plain,  between  the  Pol¬ 
ish  mountains  of  Sandomir  in  the  s.e.,  and  the  Elbe  be¬ 
tween  Magdeburg  and  Burg  in  the  n.w.,  attains  a  height 
of  about  1,000  ft.  near  Breslau,  on  the  Oder,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Trebnitz  Heights.  Its  general  character 
is  more  fertile  than  the  n.  elevation ;  while  the  country 
between  the  two  is  nearly  all  extremely  sterile.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  sandy  waste  in  which  Berlin,  the  capital,  is 
situated.  S.  of  this  tract,  and  in  Silesia  and  Prussian 
Saxony,  the  country  is  fertile,  including  some  of  the 
most  productive  grain-growing  districts  of  Prussia. 
Hanover  has  much  the  same  character.  Great  marshes 
or  peat-moors  cover  then,  and  n.w.  districts;  but  the 
valleys  among  the  Harz  Mountains  in  the  s.  are  often 
fertile,  and  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  coasts  are  low, 
and  require  to  be  protected  from  the  overflow  of  the  sea 
by  embankments  and  dikes.  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  re¬ 
cently  annexed  territory  n.  of  the  Elbe,  is  in  part  sandy 
and  heathy,  like  the  plain  of  Hanover,  but  it  has  also 
numerous  marshes.  The  great  plain  of  northern  P.  is 
watered  by  five  large  rivers — the  Weser,  Elbe,  Oder, 
Vistula,  and  Niemen;  the  numerous  affluents  of  which, 
with  many  smaller  streams,  contribute  largely  to  facili¬ 
ties  of  intercourse  throughout  the  country,  as  many  of 
them  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  several  hundred  tons. 

The  w.  and  s.w.  parts  of  P.,  comprising  Rhenish  Prus¬ 
sia,  Westphalia,  and  Hesse-Nassau,  are  quite  distinct 
in  their  physical  character  from  the  rest  of  Prussia. 
They  are  divided  by  the  Rhine  into  two  portions,  each 
having  an  elevated  and  a  low  plain.  On  the  w.  bank  of 
the  river,  the  level  land  terminates  in  the  n.  extremity 
of  the  Vosges,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  the  Hardt 
Mountains,  and  extends  n.  as  far  as  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This  table-land  is  broken  along  the  banks  of  the  Moselle 
by  ranges  of  the  Hochwald  and  the  So  onwald,  whose 
highest  summit,  Walderbeskopf,  rises  about  2,700  ft 
The  plain  n.  of  the  Moselle,  known  as  the  Eifel  and  the 
Hohe  Veen,  has  a  mean  elevation  of  1,600  ft.,  with  a 
few  higher  hills.  The  level  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  Maas,  bordering  the  Eifel,  is  extremely  fertile.  On 
the  e.  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  table-land,  rising  along  the 
banks  of  that  river  and  the  Main,  terminates  in  the 
ridge  of  the  Taunus,  whose  highest  summit,  the  Feld- 
berg,  is  above  2,800  ft.  In  the  n.,  the  plain  ends  in  the 
Westerwald  between  the  Lahn  and  the  Sieg,  and  in  the 
Sauerland  between  the  Sieg  and  the  Ruhr.  The  Teuto- 
burgerwald  and  the  Harz  Mountains  cut  off  this  region 
from  the  sandy  and  heathy  wastes  of  n.  Prussia.  The 
soil  is  generally  poor  in  these  districts,  which,  however, 
possess  special  sources  of  wealth  in  iron  and  coal  mines, 
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But  Hesse-Cassei,  which  forms  part  of  the  central  pla¬ 
teau  of  Germany,  is  particularly  fruitful,  cereals  of  all 
kinds  growing  abundantly. 

The  narrow  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful  parts  of  Germany.  The 
Rhine  (q.v.)is  navigable  through  its  entire  course  in  P., 
which  it  traverses  from  s.  to  n.,  receiving  numerous 
other  rivers— as  the  Lahn,  Wied,  Sieg,  Wupper,  Ruhr, 
Lippe,  Berkel,  and  Yechte  on  the  right ;  and  on  the  left 
the  Ahr  and  the  Moselle,  the  latter  navigable  more  than 
150  m.  within  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  Weser,  the 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  as  also  the  Spree  and 
the  Havel,  affluents  of  the  Elbe,  are  of  high  importance 
for  inland  navigation  (see  these  titles).  The  great 
rivers  of  n.  Germany  are  connected  by  an  extensive 
system  of  canals,  e.g.,  the  Seckenburger,  the  Friedrichs- 
graben,  the  Finow,  Bromberger,  and  Friedrich- Wilhelms, 
and  the  Plauensche. 

Climate ,  Products,  etc. — The  climate  presents  great 
differences  in  the  e.  and  w.  provinces — the  eastern  being 
exposed  to  heavy  snow-storms  in  winter,  and  great 
drought  in  summer;  and  with  mean  annual  temperature 
43°,  have  summer  mean  temperature  61°,  and  winter  26° 
F. ;  while  the  western,  which  have  milder  winters,  and 
larger  fall  of  rain,  have  mean  annual  temperature 
49°-5 — summer  63°,  and  winter  35°  F. 

Agriculture  and  rearing  of  cattle  are  principal  sources 
of  employment  and  wealth  of  the  rural  population  of 
the  entire  monarchy,  and  the  state  has  hitherto  directed 
unremitting  attention  to  their  furtherance  and  improve¬ 
ment  ;  abrogating  onerous  land-taxes,  advancing  money 
to  landowners,  encouraging  agricultural  institutions, 
introducing  approved  breeds  of  animals  and  improved 
farm  instruments,  etc.  About  one-half,  or  12,000,000, 
of  the  people  . are  engaged  in  agriculture  as  sole  or  chief 
occupation.  Large  estates,  as  a  rule,  are  found  only  in 
the  e.  and  least  populated  provinces  of  the  monarchy. 
A  survey  1858  showed  1,099,000  landowners,  possessing 
each  less  than  5  morgen,  or  3J  acres.  Wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  peas,  millet,  rape-seed,  maize,  linseed,  tobacco, 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  chicory,  are  extensively  cultivated  and 
exported.  The  finest  grain  districts  are  the  Borde,  near 
Magdeburg,  the  low  lands  on  the  Wartha  and  Netze, 
and  on  the  Plone  and  Madue  lakes,  n.e.  Pomerania,  the 
island  of  Riigen,  the  valleys  of  the  Oder  in  Silesia,  of 
the  Saale,  Moselle,  Saar,  and  parts  of  Hesse-Nassau. 
The  potato  culture  is  extensive.  Western  P.  is  noted 
for  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  its  provinces  are 
pre-eminent  for  their  wines — Nassau  specially  for  its 
Rhine  wines,  Hochheimer,  Johannisberg,  Riidesheimer, 
and  Asmannshauser.  The  forest  lands,  chiefly  in  East 
P.,  Posen,  Upper  Silesia,  Westphalia,  s.  Hanover,  and 
Hesse-Nassau,  are  of  great  value,  and  occupy  10,000,000 
English  acres.  The  mineral  products  of  P.  include  coal, 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  cobalt,  antimony,  manganese, 
arsenic,  sulphur,  alum,  nickel,  black-lead,  baryta,  gyp' 
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sum,  slate,  lime,  freestone,  salt,  amber,  agate,  jasper, 
onyx,  etc.  All  metals,  salt,  precious  stones,  and  amber 
belong  to  the  crown.  The  latter  substance  is  found  al¬ 
most  exclusively  along  the  Prussian  coast  from  Danzig 
to  Memel,  where  it  is  fished,  dredged  for,  or  dug  up  near 
the  shore.  Prussia  has  more  than  100  mineral  springs, 
of  which  the  most  noted  and  efficient  are  the  sulphur 
baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Ems,  the  iron  springs  of 
Schwalbach,  Wilhelmsbad,  Driburg,  and  the  hot  and 
saline  baths  of  Reinerz,  Landeck,  Flinsberg,  Freinwalde, 
Lauchstadt,  Wiesbaden,  Schlangenbad,  and  Selters. 

East  Prussia  is  noted  for  its  royal  studs,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  breed  of  horses  which  it  now  raises,  and  of  which 
large  numbers  are  annually  exported.  Westphalia  has 
special  repute  for  excellence  of  its  hams  and  pork,  Pom¬ 
erania  for  its  smoked  geese,  and  Brandenburg  and  Han¬ 
over  for  honey  and  wax. 

Fish  of  all  sorts  abound  in  the  rivers  and  numerous 
lakes;  seals  are  taken  in  the  Baltic.  The  wooded  dis¬ 
tricts  abound  in  game  of  every  kind;  pheasants,  par¬ 
tridges,  and  wild  geese  being  often  found  in  enormous 
quantities.  Besides  stags,  fallow-deer,  wild  boars,  foxes, 
otters,  weasels,  polecats,  martens,  badgers,  hares,  and 
rabbits,  the  lynx,  bear,  eagle,  and  beaver  are  occasion¬ 
ally  seen. 

Commerce. — The  principal  exports  of  Prussia  are  grain, 
flax,  hemp,  linseed,  oil-cake,  flour,  sugar,  timber,  cement, 
linen  and  linen  yarn,  spirits,  earthenware,  chemicals, 
wool,  woolen  cloth,  hosiery,  iron,  and  zinc;  the  principal 
imports,  coal  and  coke,  chemicals,  cotton  and  cotton 
twist,  stone  and  building  materials,  iron  and  ironware, 
petroleum,  grain,  tea,  oil  and  turpentine,  raw’  hides,  wine, 
herrings,  salt,  etc.  The  Zollverein  or  Customs  Union,  by 
giving  a  free  interchange  of  communication  between  the 
different  states  belonging  to  it,  makes  *it  difficult  to 
specify  the  exact  amount  of  trade  which  each  state  pos¬ 
sesses,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  that  of  Prussia 
is  very  extensive. 

Manufactures. — These  have  made  great  progress,  and 
are  generally  diffused  over  all  the  provinces.  Certain 
localities,  however,  form  distinctive  manufacturing 
centres,  such  as  the  large  towns,  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine 
basin,  the  districts  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Diisseldorf,  Arns- 
berg,  the  s.  of  Hanover,  s.w.  Saxony,  Lusatia,  etc.  Man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  (including  the  building  trades) 
give  employment  to  over  12,000,000  persons.  The  chief 
textile  manufactures  are  those  of  linens,  cottons,  and 
woolens.  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Westphalia  are  the 
provinces  in  which  the  linen  industry  is  chiefly  developed. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  its  chief  seat  on  the  Rhine, 
particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Diisseldorf  and  Elber- 
feld  Barmen,  but  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  Westphalia  and  Hanover,  in  Silesia,  particularly 
in  the  government  of  Breslau,  and  also  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg.  The  woolen  manufacture  has  its  chief 
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seats  in  Brandenburg  and  the  Rhenish  province.  Silk  and 
velvet  are  made  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  as  also  at  Berlin. 
The  commerce  of  Prussia  is  materially  facilitated  by  her 
central  European  position  and  her  network  of  rivers  and 
canals,  especially  the  great  Baltic  canal  from  Kiel  to 
Brunsbuttle  on  the  Elbe,  opened  in  June,  1895,  having 
cost  over  $37,000,000,  which  make  her  territories  the  con¬ 
necting  medium  between  several  of  the  great  European 
states,  and  which,  with  20,000  m.  of  railway,  22,000  m.  or 
public  roads,  and  a  sea-line  of  700  m.  on  the  Baltic  ana 
200  on  the  German  Ocean,  gives  her  a  free  outlet  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  chief  ports  are  Memel,  liliau, 
Konigsberg,  Danzig,  Colberg,  Swinemiinde,  Stettin.  Wol- 
gast,  Stralsund,  Kiel,  Flensborg,  Altona,  Harburg,  Gees- 
temiinde,  Leer,  and  Emden.  The  principal  commercial 
towns  are  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Breslau,  Barmen,  Elber- 
feld,  Danzig,  Stettin,  Cologne,  Magdeburg,  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The  money,  measures,  and  weights  of  Prussia  are  those 
in  use  throughout  the  German  empire.  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  1872,  the  marie  is  the  unit  of  reckoning, 
and  has  gradually  displaced  Thalers  (q.v.)  and  silber- 
groschen.  The  Prussian  or  Berlin  Bank,  founded  1765, 
with  numerous  branches  in  the  provinces,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  banks  which  possess  the  right  of  issuing 
notes. 

Religion. — The  dominant  religion  is  Protestantism; 
and  since  1817,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
have  been  united  under  the  head  of  one  common  evan¬ 
gelical  church.  Everything  connected  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  administration  of  church  matters  is  under  control 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  but  every  religious  community  manages  its  own 
internal  concerns;  the  *Prot.  churches  acting  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  consistories  or  boards  appointed  by  the  govt., 
one  of  which  exists  in  each  province,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  president,  or  provincial  gov.,  and  cler¬ 
ical  supt.-generals,  who  in  Posen  and  Pomerania  bear 
the  title  of  bishop;  while  the  Rom.  Gath.  Church  is  di¬ 
rected  by  the  two  abps.  of  Posen  and  Gncsen,  and  Co¬ 
logne,  under  whom  stand  the  four  bishoprics  of  Kulm, 
Munster,  Paderhorn,  and  Treves.  The  two  episcopal 
sees  of  Breslau  and  Ermeland  are  directly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope;  while  the  dist.  of  Glatz,  in  Si¬ 
lesia,  belongs  to  the  archbishopric  of  Prague,  and 
Katscher,  in  Upper  Silesia,  to  that  of  Olmiltz.  The 
census  of  1900  showed  the  numbers  of  the  religious  bodies 
in  Prussia  as  follows:  Protestants  21,817,577;  Rom. 
Cath.  12,113,670;  other  Christians  139,127;  Jews  392,322, 
and  other  religions  9,813.  The  Protestants  were  in  the 
predominance  in  the  new  provinces  annexed  1867.  The 
higher  Rom.  Cath.  clergy  are  paid  by  the  state.  A  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  Prussian  diet  and  the  Vatican  as¬ 
sumed  a  serious  form  1870,  which  was  intensified  by  the 
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passage  of  the  Falk  or  May  laws,  under  which  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  bishoprics  in  Prussia  became  vacant.  Im¬ 
portant  mutual  concessions  were  made  1883,  and  the  diet 
ended  the  contest  1891  by  restoring  the  salaries  of  the 
suspended  bishops. 

Education. — Elementary  education  is  general  and  com¬ 
pulsory,  and  since  1888  it  has  been  entirely  free.  Ele¬ 
mentary  schools  ( VolTcsschulen )  must  be  maintained  in 
every  town  or  other  local  district,  supported  by  the  local 
rates,  and  assisted,  if  necessary,  out  of  state  funds.  The 
school  age  is  legally  fixed  as  from  six  to  fourteen.  There 
are  also  Fortbildungsschulen,  or  continuation  schools,  for 
the  children  of  the  working-classes,  open  generally  in  the 
evening.  The  middle  and  higher  middle  schools  ( Bur - 
gerschulen  and  Hohere  Biirgerscliulen )  represent  a 
transition  stage  between  the  elementary  and  the  higher 
schools,  and  have  as  their  special  object  the  education 
with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  position  in  life  of  the 
children  of  the  lower  middle  classes.  The  crown  of  the 
educational  system  of  Prussia  is  the  excellent  university 
organization.  There  are  ten  universities,  located  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  Halle,  Kiel, 
Konigsberg,  Marburg,  and  Munster.  Most  have  the  usual 
four  faculties,  namely,  theology,  lawT,  medicine,  and 
philosophy  (arts),  but  iu  Bonn  and  Breslau  there  are  two 
theological  faculties,  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  theological  faculty  in  Munster  is  Catholic,  and  there 
is  a  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Braunsberg. 

Prussia  has  also  a  well-developed  system  of  technical 
education,  running  parallel  to  and  in  some  measure  linked 
with  the  system  of  general  education.  At  the  head  of 
the  technical  schools  of  the  kingdom  are  the  Technische 
ELochschulen  at  Berlin,  Hanover,  Aachen,  and  Danzig, 
with  about  6,400  pupils,  which  are  the  universities  of 
technical  instruction  with  several  technical  faculties.  In 
addition  to  those  numerous  technical  schools,  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  secondary  and  primary  schools  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  system,  there  are  forestry  schools  at  Eberswakle  and 
Miinden,  technical  mining  schools  at  Berlin  and  Klaus- 
thal,  agricultural  high  schools  at  Berlin  and  Poppelsdorf, 
veterinary  high  schools  at  Berlin  and  Hanover,  and  many 
other  similar  institutions. 

Justice. — Since  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  im¬ 
perial  law  has  precedence  of  that  peculiar  to  the  various 
states  in  a  large  number  of  subjects.  A  universal  crim¬ 
inal  code  is  now  in  force  for  the  whole  empire;  and  a 
common  judicature  bill  for  the  empire  at  large  was  intro¬ 
duced  1879.  Prussia  has  15  Oberlandesgerichte  or  pro¬ 
vincial  courts,  one  or  more  in  each  province.  Connected 
with  that  sitting  at  Berlin  is  the  privy-council  of  justice, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  royal  family  and  the 
princely  houses  of  Hohenzollern.  The  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  empire  has  been  established,  not  at  Berlin,  but  at 
Leipzig. 
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Army  and  Navy. — The  army  consists  of  the  regular 
troops  and  the  Landwehr  (q.v.),  and  in  time  of  war  an 
extra  force  can  be  called  up  under  the  title  Landsturm. 
Every  able-bodied  male  Prussian  is  liable  to  be  called 
to  serve  between  20  and  36  years  of  age  (see  Germany). 
Mennonites  (see  Anabaptists),  clergymen  of  the  Rom. 
Cath.  and  Evangelical  churches,  and  indispensable  sup¬ 
porters  of  families,  are  exempt.  The  time  of  active  serv¬ 
ice  is  three  years  for  some  branches  of  the  service,  two 
years  for  others.  In  peace,  the  army  lies  distributed  over 
309  garrison  towns  and  29  fortresses,  of  which  latter 
the  following  are  fortified  places  of  the  first  rank:  Mainz, 
Coblenz  (with  Ehrenbreitstein),  Cologne,  Konigsberg, 
Magdeburg,  Spandau,  and  Posen.  Great  care  is  bestowed 
on  the  education  and  military  training  of  officers  and 
men;  and  besides  numerous  admirable  academies,  there 
are  several  good  schools  of  operative  and  veterinary 
surgery,  etc.  connected  with  the  educational  department 
of  the  army.  The  navy  of  the  new  German  empire  is  the 
navy  of  Prussia.  See  Germany. 

Constitution,  etc.— Prussia  was  an  absolute  monarchy 
till  the  crisis  of  1848,  when  the  decided  movement  in 
favor  of  liberal  views  compelled  the  king  to  convoke  a 
national  assembly,  and  submit  to  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  form  of  government,  which  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  modified.  The  national  representative  body  con¬ 
sists  of  two  bodies — 1.  An  upper  chamber  ( EerrenJmus , 
or  ‘house  of  lords’),  which  is  now  composed  of  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family  who  are  of  age,  the  chiefs  of  the 
mediatized  princely  houses,  recognized  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  numbering  16  in  Prussia,  the  heads  of 
the  territorial  nobility  (about  50),  life-peers  chosen  by 
the  king  from  the  class  of  rich  landowners,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  ‘national  celebrities,’  a  titled  representative 
chosen  by  all  landowners  in  each  of  the  Prussian  prov¬ 
inces,  representatives  of  the  universities,  the  burgomas¬ 
ters  of  all  towns  having  more  than  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  members  appointed  by  the 
king  for  life  or  for  a  limited  period;  2.  A  lower  cham¬ 
ber  (Algeordnetenhaus,  or  ‘chamber  of  deputies’),  of 
433  members,  352  for  the  old  kingdom^  80  for  the  prov¬ 
inces  annexed  in  1867,  and  1  for  Lauenburg  in  1876. 
Every  Prussian  25  years  old,  who  has  a  municipal  vote, 
has  also  an  indirect  parliamentary  vote.  Out  oi  every 
250  Urwdhler,  or  electors  in  the  first  instance,  is  chosen 
a  Wahlmann,  or  direct  elector:  this  is  the  man  who, 
strictly  speaking,  votes  for  a  member  of  parliament. 
Representatives  are  elected  for  three  years.  In  addition 
to  this  general  house  of  assembly,  there  are  representa¬ 
tive  bodies  for  the  provinces,  communes,  and  .  circles, 
which  debate  and  legislate  on  local  matters  within  their 
several  departments.  The  council  of  state  is  composed  of 
8  ministers,  under  whose  ministries  are  numerous  de¬ 
partments,  embracing  almost  every  conceivable  sub-di- 
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vision  of  foreign  policy  or  internal  legislation,  since  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  in  Prussia  independently  of  the  state. 
By  the  modified  constitution  of  1850,  all  exclusive  priv¬ 
ileges  arising  from  titles  or  station  are  abrogated,  and 
perfect  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law  fully  recognized; 
liberty  of  the  subject  guaranteed  in  regard  to  religious 
persuasion;  the  right  to  hold  meetings  unarmed  within 
closed  doors  and  to  become  members  of  societies;  im¬ 
munity  from  domiciliary  visits;  inviolability  of  letters, 
etc.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line.  The 
sovereign  and  royal  family  must  profess  the  evangel¬ 
ical  confession  of  faith.  The  king,  who  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  measures  of  his  govt.,  and  whose  decrees 
require  the  countersignatures  of  his  ministers,  exercises 
the  executive  power,  nominates  and  dismisses  the  min¬ 
istry,  summons  and  dissolves  the  chambers,  orders  the 
promulgation  of  the  laws,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces,  has  the  right  of  proclaiming  peace  and  war,  grant¬ 
ing  reprieves,  etc.  He  bears  the  titles  King  of  Prussia, 
Markgraf  of  Brandenburg,  Sovereign-Duke  of  Silesia, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Grand-Duke  of  Pomerania  and  the 
Lower  Rhine,  besides  a  host  of  lesser  titles.  The  title 
‘Emperor  of  Germany/  by  which  he  is  now  best  known, 
is  not,  of  course,  a  Prussian  dignity.  The  arms  of  Prus¬ 
sia  are  composed  of  four  central  shields  borne  on  the 
great  shield  of  48  fields,  representing  the  different  ter¬ 
ritories  incorporated  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The 
black  eagle  on  a  field  argent,  surmounted  by  the  open 
crown,  is  the  special  cognizance  of  Prussia  proper.  The 
national  colors  are  black  and  white;  the  standard  is 
white,  bearing  the  Prussian  crowned  eagle  and  an  iron 
cross  in  the  right  corner.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king 
bears  the  title  Crown  Prince.  The  ordinary  royal  resi¬ 
dences  are  the  palaces  at  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and  Char- 
lottenburg.  The  royal  domains  were  ceded  to  the  state 
by  Frederick-William  III.  1820,  on  condition  of  a  rental 
of  2\  million  thalers  being  paid  first  from  them  for  the 
king  and  his  family,  -which,  however,  has  been  largely 
increased  of  late  years,  by  a  Krondotation  (‘crown-allow¬ 
ance’). 

The  Prussian  budget  for  1902-3  showed  total  revenue 
and  expenditure  balanced  at  2,614,167,144  marks  ($601,- 
258,442).  Debt  of  the  kingdom  proper,  including  prov¬ 
inces  annexed  1866,  was  $1,545,000,000. 

Population,  Paces. — In  1900  the  population  numbered 
34,479,509,  about  seven-eighths  of  whom  are  Germans. 
Of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  the  most  numerous  are  Poles,  2* 
millions.  In  Brandenburg  and  Silesia  are  about  83,000 
Wends;  in  East  Prussia  more  than  146,000  Lithuanians; 
Western  Prussia  has  rather  more  than  10,000  Walloons, 
using  the  French  language;  intermixed  in  its  generally 
German  population,  Silesia,  has  50,000  Czechs  or  Bo¬ 
hemians;  Schleswig-Holstein,  150,000  Danes — making  in 
all  about  three  millions  who  do  not  use  the  German 
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language,  _>i  who  use  it  only  as  secondary  to  their 
native  tongues. 

Ranks.  Classes. — Three  distinct  hereditary  classes  are 
recognized  in  P. — nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants.  To 
the  first  belong  nearly  200,000  persons,  including  the 
higher  officials  of  the  state,  though  that  number  does 
not  comprise  the  various  mediatized  houses,  of  which 
16  are  Prussian,  and  others  belonging  to  different  states, 
but  connected  with  P.  by  still  existing  or  former  terri¬ 
torial  possessions.  The  burgher  class  includes,  in  its 
higher  branches,  all  public  office-bearers,  professional 
men,  artists,  and  merchants ;  while  the  peasantry — to 
which  belong  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits — are  divided  into  classes,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber  of  horses  employed  on  the  land,  etc. 

History. — The  lands  bounded  by  the  Baltic,  which  now 
form  part  of  P.,  were  early  occupied  by  Slavonic  tribes, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Letts  and  Lithuanians.  It  is  con¬ 
jectured  that  they  were  visited  by  Phoenician  navigators 
B.o.  4th  c. ;  but  beyond  the  fact  of  their  having  come 
into  temporary  conflict  with  the  Goths  and  other  Teu¬ 
tonic  hordes,  prior  to  the  great  exodus  of  the  latter 
from  their  northern  homes,  little  is  known  of  the  people 
till  the  10th  c.  after  Christ,  when  they  first  appear  in 
history  under  the  name  Borussi,  or  Prussians.  In  997 
Bp.  Adalbert  of  Prague  suffered  martyrdom  at  their 
hands,  while  endeavoring  to  convert  the  people  to 
Christianity.  Boleslas,  Duke  of  Poland,  succeeded, 
however,  about  1018,  in  compelling  them  to  submit  to 
baptism  and  subjection.  After  many  futile  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Christian¬ 
ity  and  foreign  domination,  they  finally  made  a  success¬ 
ful  stand  against  Boleslas  IV.  of  Poland  1161,  and  for  a 
time  maintained  a  rude  and  savage  kind  of  independence, 
which  the  disturbed  condition  of  Poland  prevented  its 
rulers  from  breaking  down.  The  fear  of  losing  their 
freedom  if  they  adopted  Christianity  made  the  Prussians 
obstinately  resist  every  effort  for  their  conversion ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  13th  c.,  when  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  began  their  ‘  famous 
crusade  against  them  (see  Teutonic  Knights),  thatth: 
Christian  faith  was  established  among  them.  The  in 
roads  of  the  pagan  Prussians  on  the  territories  of  theii 
Christian  neighbors,  and  their  advance  into  Pomerania 
were  the  exciting  causes  of  this  important  movement 
The  knights  of  the  order,  when  appealed  to  by  Conrad, 
Duke  of  Masovia,  to  aid  in  the  subjection  of  t'he  heathen, 
gladly  promised  their  services,  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  retain  possession  of  the  lands  which  the> 
might  conquer;  and  having  entered  the  Prussian  terri 
tories  in  considerable  numbers,  they  intrenched  them* 
selves  at  Vogelsang  and  Nessau  1230,  and  at  once  entered 
on  the  conquest  of  Prussia.  For  half  a  century  the  bellig¬ 
erent  brotherhood  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  people — 
winning  lands  and  souls  by  hard  fighting — until  at  length, 
1283,  they  found  themselves  undisputed  masters  of  the 
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country,  which  they  had  both  civilized  and  Christianized 
after  a  fashion — namely,  by  almost  exterminating  the 
pagan  population.  During  this  period  of  struggle,  the 
knights  founded  the  cities  of  Thorn,  Kulm,  Marienwer- 
der,  Memel,  and  Kdnigsberg,  repeopled  the  country  with 
German  colonists,  encouraged  agriculture  and  trade, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  well-ordered,  prosperous 
state.  The  unhappy  wars  between  the  knights  and  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians,  together  with  the  moral  degen- 
sracy  of  the  order,  led,  in  the  14th  and  15th  e.,  to  the 
gradual  decline  of  their  supremacy.  In  1454 the  munic¬ 
ipal  and  noble  classes,  with  the  co-operation  of  Poland, 
rose  in  open  rebellion  against  the  knights,  who  were  fi¬ 
nally  compelled  to  seek  peace  at  any  cost,  and,  1466,  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Thorn, 
by  which  West  P.  and  Ermeland  were  ceded  by  them 
unconditionally  to  Poland,  and  the  remainder  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories  declared  to  be  fiefs  of  that  kingdom.  In  1511  the 
knights  elected  as  their  grand-master  the  Ma  rkgraf  Albert 
of  Anspach  and  Baireuth,  kinsman  of  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  scion  of  the  Frankish  line  of  the  Hohenzollern  fam¬ 
ily.  Although  his  election  did  not  immediately  result, 
as  the  knights  had  hoped,  in  securing  them  allies  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  aid  them  in  emancipating  themselves 
from  Polish  domination,  it  was  fraught  with  important 
consequences  to  Germany  at  large,  no  less  than  to  the 
order  itself.  In  1525  the  grand-master  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  duke  of  P.,  which  was  converted  into  a  secular 
duchy  (afterward  known  as  East  P.),  and  renounced  the 
Rom.  Cath.  religion  for  Lutheranism,  his  example  being 
followed  by  many  of  the  knights.  The  country  made 
rapid  advances  under  the  rule  of  Albert,  who  improved 
the  mode  of  administering  the  law,  restored  some  order 
to  the  finances  of  the  state,  established  schools,  founded 
the  Univ.  of  Konigsberg  (1544),  and  caused  the  Bible 
to  be  translated  into  Polish,  and  several  books  of  in¬ 
struction  to  be  printed  in  German,  Polish,  and  Lithua¬ 
nian.  His  son  and  successor,  Albert  Frederick,  having 
become  insane,  a  regency  was  appointed.  Several  of 
his  kinsmen  in  turn  held  the  dignity  of  regent,  and  fi¬ 
nally  his  son-in-law,  Johann  Sigismund,  Elector  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  after  having  held  the  administration  of  affairs 
for  some  years,  was,  on  the  death  of  the  duke,  1618, 
recognized  as  his  successor,  both  by  the  people  and  by 
the  king  of  Poland,  from  whom  he  received  the  invest¬ 
iture  of  the  duchy  of  P. ;  which,  since  that  period,  has 
been  governed  by  the  Hohenzollern-Brandenburg  House. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  briefly  to 
consider  the  political  and  dynastic  relations  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Prussian  state.  In  the  12th  c.  the  northern 
Mark,  comprising  probably  the  territory  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the 
Spree,  was  held  by  the  immediate  descendants  of  Alberf 
the  Bear  of  Luxemburg,  its  first  hereditary  markgraf, 
who,  during  the  next  two  or  three  centuries,  extended 
their  dominions  eastward,  beyond  the  Oder  into  Further- 
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Pomerania.  On  the  extinction  of  this  line,  known  as 
the  Ascanian  House,  a  remote  kinsman,  Frederick  VI., 
Count  of  Hohenzollern,  aud  Markgraf  of  Niirnberg,  be¬ 
came  possessed,  partly  l  y  purchase  and  partly  by  in¬ 
vestiture  from  the  emperor,  of  the  Brandenburg  lands, 
which,  in  his  favor,  were  constituted  into  an  electorate. 
This  prince,  known  as  Elector  Frederick  I.,  received  his 
investiture  1417.  He  united  under  his  rule,  in  addition 
to  his  hereditary  Franconian  lands  of  Anspach  and 
Baireuth,  a  territory  of  more  than  11,000  sq.  m.  His 
reign  was  disturbed  by  the  insubordination  of  the  nobles 
and  the  constant  incursions  of  his  Prussian  and  Polish 
neighbors,  but  by  his  firmness  and  resolution  he  re¬ 
stored  order  at  home  and  enlarged  his  boundaries.  Un¬ 
der  Frederick’s  successors  the  Brandenburg  territory 
was  augmented  by  many  new  acquisitions,  though  the 
system  of  granting  appanages  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  reigning  house,  common  at  that  time,  deprived 
the  electorate  of  some  of  its  original  domains — e.g.,  the 
markgrafate  of  Anspach,  which  passed,  on  the  death  of 
Elector  Albert  Achilles,  1486,  as  an  independent  state  to 
his  younger  sons  and  their  descendants.  The  most  con¬ 
siderable  addition  to  the  electorate  was  the  one  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  and  which  fell  to 
Elector  Johann  Sigismund  through  his  marriage  1609 
with  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Albert  Frederick  the 
Insane,  Duke  of  Prussia.  In  consequence  of  this  alli¬ 
ance,  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  the  countships  of  Ravens- 
berg,  the  Mark,  and  Limburg,  and  the  extensive 
duchy  of  P.,  now  known  as  EastP.,  became  incorporated 
with  the  Brandenburg  territories,  which  were  thus  more 
than  doubled  in  area.  The  reign  of  Johann  Sigismund’s 
successor,  Georg- Wilhelm  (1619-40),  was  distracted  by 
the  miseries  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  the  country 
was  alternately  the  prey  of  Swedish  and  imperial  armies ; 
and  on  the  accession  of  Georg-Wilhelm’s  son,  the  great 
Elector  Frederick- William  (q.v.),  1640,  the  electorate  was 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  social  misery  and  financial 
embarrassment.  But  so  wise,  prudent,  and  vigorous  was 
the  government  of  this  prince,  that  at  his  death,  1688,  he 
left  a  well-filled  exchequer  and  a  fairly  equipped  army 
of  38,000  men  ;  while  the  electorate,  which  now  possessed 
a  population  of  one  and  a  half  million,  and  an  area  of 
42,000  sq.  m.,  had  been  raised  by  his  genius  to  the  rank 
of  a  European  power.  His  successors,  Frederick  III. 
(q.v.)  (1688-1713)  and  Frederick- William  I.  (1713-40), 
each  in  his  own  way  increased  the  power  and  credit  of 
P.,  which  had  been,  1701,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  king¬ 
dom.  The  latter  monarch  was  distinguished  for  rigid 
economy' of  the  public  money  and  an  extraordinary  pen¬ 
chant  for  tall  soldiers,  and  left  to  his  son,  the  great 
Frederick  II.  (q.v.),  a  compact  and  prosperous  state,  a 
well-disciplined  army,  and  a  sum  of  nearty  nine  million 
thalers  in  his  treasury.  Frederick  II.  (1740-86)  dexter¬ 
ously  availed  himself  of  the  extraordinary  advantages  of 
his  position  to  raise  P.  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  great 
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political  powers  of  Europe.  In  the  intervals  between 
his  great  wars,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  state,  by  encouraging  agriculture, 
trade,  and  commerce,  and  reorganizing  the  military, 
financial,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  state.  By  his 
liberal  views  in  regard  to  religion,  science,  and  govern¬ 
ment,  he  inaugurated  a  system  whose  results  reacted  on 
the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  in  Germany,  especiall}' ,  he 
gave  new  stimulus  to  thought,  and  roused  the  dormant 
patriotism  of  the  people.  Frederick  was  not  over-scru¬ 
pulous  in  his  means  of  enlarging  his  dominions,  as  he 
proved  by  sharing  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  1772 
when  he  obtained  as  his  portion  nearly  all  W.  Prussia 
aud  several  other  districts  in  E.  Prussia.  His  nephev 
and  successor,  Frederick- William  II.  (1786-97),  aggran¬ 
dized  his  kingdom  by  the  second  and  third  partitions  of 
Poland,  1793  and  95.  Frederick-William  III.  (q.v.)  (1797- 
1840),  who  had  been  educated  under  the  direction  of  his 
grand-uncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father, 
1797,  at  a  time  of  extreme  difficulty,  when  continental 
rulers  had  no  choice  beyond  being  the  opponents,  the 
tools,  or  the  victims  of  French  republican  ambition.  By 
endeavoring  to  maintain  a  neutral  attitude,  P.  lost  her 
political  importance,  and  gained  no  real  friends,  but 
many  covert  enemies.  But  the  calamities  which  this 
line  of  policy  brought  on  P.  roused  Frederick-William 
from  his  apathy,  and  with  energy,  perseverance,  and 
self-denial  worthy  of  all  praise,  he  devoted  himself,  with 
his  minister  Count  Hardenberg,  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  state.  In  the  ten  years  which  succeeded  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  P.  underwent  complete  reorganization. 
Trade  received  a  new  impulse  through  the  various  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  with  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world, 
the  formation  of  excellent  roads,  the  establishment  of 
steam  and  sailing  packets  on  the  great  rivers,  and  at  a  la¬ 
ter  period  the  organization  of  the  customs-treaty,  known 
as  the  Zollverein  (q.v.),  between  P.  and  the  other  states  of 
n.  Germany,  and  through  the  formation  of  an  extended 
network  of  railways.  The  most  ample  provision  was 
made  for  diffusion  of  education  over  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  every  class.  In  like  manner,  the  estab¬ 
lished  Prot.  Church  was  enriched  by  the  newly  inaugu¬ 
rated  system  of  govt,  supervention,  churches  were  built, 
the  emoluments  of  the  clergy  were  raised,  and  their 
dwellings  improved ;  but  not  content  with  that,  the 
king  wished  to  legislate  for  the  church  in  accordance  with 
a  set  plan ;  and  when  the  various  Prot.  churches  re-fused 
to  be  joined  in  the  union  prescribed  for  them,  difficulties 
arose.  This  tendency  to  over-legislation  has  long  been 
the  predominating  evil  feature  of  Prussian  administra* 
tion  ;  thus  the  state,  without  regard  to  the  incongruous 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  was  divided  and  sub¬ 
divided  into  governmental  departments,  which,  in  their 
turn,  under  some  head  or  other,  brought  every  individ¬ 
ual  act  under  governmental  supervision,  to  the  utter 
annihilation  of  political  independence.  The  people, 
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when  they  began  gradually  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
this  administrative  machinery,  saw  that  it  made  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  political  and  civil  liberty,  and  demanded 
of  the  king  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  in  1815  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  representative  constitution  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  This  demand  was  not  acceded  to  by  the 
king,  and  its  immediate  fruits  were  strenuous  efforts  on 
his  part  to  check  the  spirit  of  liberalism.  Every  meas¬ 
ure  taken  by  other  sovereigns  to  put  down  political 
movements  was  vigorously  abetted  by  him.  Siding 
with  the  pietists  of  Germany,  he  introduced  a  sort  of 
Jesuitical  despotism,  which  was  continued  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Frederick- William  IY.  The  Landstande  or  pro¬ 
vincial  estates,  organized  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  the  middle  ages,  were  the  sole  and  inadequate  mode 
of  representation  granted  to  P.  in  this  reign,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pledge  made  to  the  nation  for  a  full  and 
general  representative  government.  An  attempt  made 
forcibly  to  unite  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  ex¬ 
cited  universal  indignation,  while  the  imprisonment,  at 
a  later  period,  of  the  abps.  of  Cologne  and  Gnesen  for 
their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  mixed 
marriages,  involved  the  king  in  a  long  and  fruitless  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  pope.  The  accession  of  Frederick-William 
IV.  1840  seemed  to  open  a  better  prospect  to  the  friends 
of  constitutional  freedom,  but  the  reality  was  scarcely 
equal  to  the  expectations  raised  by  the  professions  of 
the  government.  Still,  new  hopes  and  requirements  had 
been  excited,  and  a  new  life  was  infused  into  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  state.  Every  branch  of  science,  art, 
and  literature  was  understood  to  receive  the  attentive 
consideration  of  the  sovereign,  who  professed  to  be  (and, 
doubtless,  in  a  sort  of  way,  was)  actuated  by  a  love  of 
universal  progress.  He  made  similar  professions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  religious  toleration,  but  the  pietistic  tendencies 
of  his  govt,  exerted  a  forced  and  therefore  prejudicial 
influence  in  every  dept,  of  the  state;  while  the  bureau 
cratic  spirit  of  over-governing  which  characterized  the 
administration  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more  irk¬ 
some  to  the  nation,  and  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
free  churches  or  Prot.  communities;  while  a  contempo¬ 
raneous  excitement  which  had  arisen  in  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Church  of  P.,  as  the  result  of  the  schismatic  movement 
due  to  the  stand  taken  by  the  chaplain  Ronge  (q.v.)  on 
the  exhibition  of  the  so-called  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  (q.v. j, 
further  complicated  the  relations  between  church  and 
state.  The  king  and  his  advisers,  underrating  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  movement  of  1848  in  Germany,  thought 
they  had  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  hour  by 
granting  a  few  unimportant  reforms,  and  making  equiv¬ 
ocal  promises  of  further  concessions.  When  at  length, 
however,  the  citizens  and  troops  came  into  collision, 
and  blood  was  shed,  Frederick-William  came  forward 
as  the  professed  regenerator  of  his  country,  offering  to 
lay  down  his  royal  title  and  merge  his  kingdom  in  the 
common  fatherland,  for  the  salvation  of  which  he 
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recommended  a  cordial  union  of  all  German  princes  and 
people  in  one  bond,  and  proposing  himself  as  the  guide 
and  leader  of  this  new  Germany.  His  own  subjects, 
and  many  Germans  in  other  states,  hailed  with  delight 
professions  which  seemed  to  give  a  living  embodiment 
to  the  national  desire  for  unity.  The  publication  of  a 
political  amnesty,  the  nomination  of  a  liberal  ministry, 
the  recognition  of  a  civic  guard,  the  retirement  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  the  heir-presumptive — with  whom 
every  arbitrary  measure  of  government  was  believed  to 
originate — and  the  summons  of  a  representative  cham¬ 
ber  to  discuss  the  proposed  constitution — all  tended  to 
allay  the  general  discontent.  It  might  have  been  well 
if  the  German  states  and  the  German  democracy  had 
resolved  at  this  time  to  accept  the  leadership  of  P.,  but 
the  so-called  national  assembly  at  Frankfurt  declined  to 
do  this,  and  elected  Archduke  John  of  Austria  lieut.gen. 
of  Germany.  A  feeling  of  deep  chagrin  on  the  part  of 
the  Prussian  king  was  the  result  of  that  extremely  un¬ 
wise  and  unpatriotic  act,  dictated  by  a  fear  of  Prussian 
military  strength,  and  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  P.,  in 
spite  of  its  despotic  govt.,  was  the  country  most  thor¬ 
oughly  penetrated  by  Germanic  ideas.  His  ardor  in 
the  cause  of  the  fatherland  cooled,  his  pledges  to  his 
own  subjects  remained  unfulfilled  as  long  and  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  the  occasion  permitted,  and  his  policy  became 
more  strongly  tinged  than  before  with  a  jealousy  of 
Austria.  His  powerful  co-operation  in  putting  down 
the  insurrection  in  Poland  and  the  democratic  party  in 
Baden  gave,  however,  ample  proof  of  his  determined 
opposition  to  every  popular  demonstration  against  abso¬ 
lutism.  In  the  first  war  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  duch¬ 
ies,  the  Prussians  acted  in  concert  with  the  disaffected 
against  their  sovereign,  the  king  of  Denmark,  occupying 
the  ducal  provinces  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
the  diet.  The  latter  years  of  this  reign  were  character¬ 
ized  by  great  advance  in  the  material  prosperity  and 
internal  improvement  of  the  country.  Extensive  lines 
of  railway  and  post-roads  were  opened,  the  river  navi¬ 
gation  greatly  facilitated,  treaties  of  commerce  formed 
with  foreign  countries,  and  great  expansion  given  to 
the  Prussian  and  North  German  Zollverein  (q.v.),  the 
army  put  on  a  footing  of  unprecedented  efficiency  of 
arms  and  artillery,  and  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  still  further  developed.  The  political  freedom 
of  P.  did  not,  however,  make  equal  advance.  The 
chambers  which  met  for  the  discussion  and  framing  of 
a  constitutional  mode  of  govt,  were  constantly  inter¬ 
rupted  and  obstructed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  task, 
and  the  constitution  was  modified  every  year  between 
1850  and  57,  until  it  retained  few  of  its  original  bases. 
Wilhelm  I.,  who  succeeded  his  brother  1861,  and  in 
1871  became  German  emperor,  was  no  more  a  lover  of 
constitutional,  or  at  least  of  popular,  liberty  than  any 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  for  some  years  he  strove  hard 
to  check  the  popular  movement,  so  far  as  it  aimed  at 
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interference  with  the  absoluteness  of  regal  power,  and 
he  repeatedly  rejected  measures  of  reform  recommended 
by  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  showed  himself  zealous 
for  the  honor  and  greatness  of  Germany  above  all  other 
princes  of  the  empire ;  and  the  exigences  of  the  great 
war  with  France  (1870-1)  compelled  the  Prussian  govt, 
to  bring  itself  into  closer  relations  with  popular  feeling, 
though  constitutional  freedom  is  still  far  from  being 
fully  enjoyed. — For  the  later  history  of  P.,both  military 
and  political,  see  Germany:  Schleswig-Holstein: 
Bismarck. 


PR  US' SI  A :  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  now 
usually  divided  into  the  two  provinces  EastP.  and  West 
P.  The  joint  province  of  P.  is  bounded  w.  and  n.w.  by 
Pomerania  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  and  e  s  hv  RnssjA 
and  Poland.  East  P.  has  14,284  sq.m.;  pop.  (1900)  2,006,- 
689;  West  P.  9,859  sq.  m.;  pop  (1900)  1,494,385.  About 
two-tniras  oi  tne  son  consists  ol  good  land,  the  remain¬ 
der  being  chiefly  sandy.  Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry,  manufactures  being  con¬ 
fined  to  such  articles  as  supply  merely  local  wants. 
Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated,  especially  in  the  dist. 
of  Gumbinnen ;  and,  as  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on 
rye,  the  larger  half  of  the  wheat  grown  is  exported.  P. 
possesses  a  larger  number  of  horses  than  any  other 
province  in  the  kingdom.  For  the  history  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  P.,  and  for  its  principal  physical  features,  see 
Prussia  (Kingdom  of). 


PRUSSIAN,  a.  prush'dn:  from  or  relating  to  Prussia : 
N.  a  native  of  Prussia.  Prussian-blue,  a  well-known 
pigment  of  a  rich  blue  color,  obtained  from  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassium  and  iron :  see  Blue:  Cyanogen:  Ferro- 
cyanogen  :  Ferricyanogen.  P.-brown,  a  pigment,  an 
iron  oxide  obtained  from  an  aluminous  Prussian-blue  by 
calcination.  P.-green,  a  pigment,  being  a  preparation 
of  Prussian-blue  and  gamboge.  Prussiate,  n.  prus'si-dt, 
a  term  applied  to  supposed  compounds  of  prussic  acid 
with  bases,  now  known  as  cyanides.  Prus'sic,  a.  -sik, 
a  common  epithet  of  a  deadly  poison  ( prussic  add), 
originally  obtained  from  Prussian-blue,  existing  also 
in  the  laurel,  and  in  the  bitter  kernels  of  fruit,  etc., 
prepared  commercially  from  the  prussiate  of  potassa ; 
hydrocyanic  acid ;  see  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
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PRUTH,  proth,  Ger .  prot :  important  affluent  of  the 
Danube,  rising  in  the  s.e.  of  the  Austrian  crown  land  of 
Galicia,  on  the  n.e.  side  of  the  Carpathian  Mts.,  and 
near  the  base  of  Mt.  Husky  in  that  range.  It  flows  e. 
in  a  deep  valley  past  Kolomea  and  Czernowitz,  and  from 
the  point  at  which  it  leaves  Austrian  territory  to  its  em¬ 
bouchure  in  the  Danube  at  Reni,  12  m.  below  Galacz,  it 
forms  again,  as  it  did  before  1856,  the  boundary  between 
the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  and  Roumauia. 
Length  about  500  m.  Swffft  in  its  upper  course,  the  P. 
becomes  navigable  near  Jassy.  Its  affluents  are  nu¬ 
merous,  but  inconsiderable. 

PRUYNE,  prln,  Maby  :  died  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1885  :  mis¬ 
sionary.  She  was  sent  by  the  Women’s  Union  Mission¬ 
ary  Soc.  of  New  York  to  Yokohama  1871,  and  Shanghai 
1882;  and  besides  engaging  in  general  missionary  work, 
established  in  each  city  an  American  mission  home  for 
girls.  Her  earnest  labors  undermined  her  health,  and 
she  died  during  her  second  visit  home  for  rest. 

PRY,  v.  prl  [probably  Scot,  prize  or  pry,  to  raise  by  a 
lever,  to  force  up  or  open,  as  a  lid  or  door:  or  perhaps 
a  corruption  'of  peer ,  to  gaze]  :  to  inspect  narrowly  or 
closely;  to  attempt  to  discover  something  with  scruti¬ 
nizing  curiosity  :  N.  narrow  inspection.  Prying,  imp. : 
Adj.  inspecting  closely ;  inquisitive ;  curious.  Pried, 
pp.  prid.  Pry' ee,  or  Pei'ek,  n.  -er,  one  who  pries. 
Pry'ingly,  ad.  -li. 

PRYAN,  n .  pri  an  [Cornish,  pryi,  clay]  :  in  mining,  ore 
contained  in  pebbles  with  a  mixture  of  clay;  a  white, 
fine,  somewhat  friable  clay. 

PRYNNE,  prin,  William:  1600-1669,  Oct.  24;  b. 
Swainswick,  near  Bath,  England  :  pamphleteer  and  act" 
ive  politician  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  Commonwealth.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  Bath  ;  and  1620  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Selecting  the  law  as  his  profession,  he 
entered  himself  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  he  became  a 
bencher  and  reader;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
seriously  sought  practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  early 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  and 
speedily  made  himself  heard  of  as  a  champion  of  the 
Puritan  party,  though  his  affiliation  was  entirely  with  the 
Presb.  section — the  Independents  being  from  first  to  last 
ihe  objects  of  his  virulent  attacks.  In  1633  appeared 
his  Histriomastix,  ora  Scourge  for  Stage  Players ,  a  taste¬ 
less  and  scurrilous  attack  on  the  popular  amusements 
of  the  period,  which  procured  him  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  For  this  performance  he  underwent  pros¬ 
ecution  in  the  Star  Chamber,  with  results  remarkable 
for  severity.  His  sentence  involved  him  in  a  fine  of 
£3,000,  degradation  from  the  bar,  expulsion  from  Oxford 
and  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  loss  of  both  his  ears  in  the  pil¬ 
lory,  and  seeing  his  book  burned  in  public  by  the  hang¬ 
man:  he  was,  moreover,  condemned  to  perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  immured  in  the  Tower  accordingly 
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The  severity  of  the  punishment  seems  astounding  in  its 
disproportion  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  offense ; 
but  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  P.,  by  his  previous 
issue  of  a  series  of  anti-prelatical  tracts,  as  by  other 
indications  of  hostility,  had  made  himself  most  obnox¬ 
ious  to  Abp.  Laud  and  the  clergy,  who  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  occasion  for  revenge.  In  1637  the  perti¬ 
nacious  offender  found  means  to  publish  from  his  prison 
another  pamphlet,  in  which  he  fiercely  attacked  the 
hierarchy,  and  was  unsparing  in  personal  abuse  of  Laud 
and  certain  other  bishops.  For  this  he  was  again  prose¬ 
cuted  ;  a  fine  of  £5,000  was  imposed  on  him  ;  he  was 
once  more  pilloried,  losing  such  stumps  of  ears  as  the 
executioner  before  had  spared;  and  was  branded  on 
both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.  (Seditious  Libeller). 
He  was  then  removed  to  Caernarvon  Castle,  and  after¬ 
ward  to  that  of  Mont  Orgueil,  Jersey,  with  a  view  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  He  remained  a  close  prisoner, 
till,  in  1641 — the  Long  Parliament  then  sitting — he  was 
released  by  a  warrant  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  a 
tumultuous  expression  of  popular  sympathy,  on  his  en¬ 
trance  into  London,  celebrated  his  restoration  to  liberty. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  sent  to  parliament  as  member 
for  Newport,  in  Cornwall,  and  for  some  years  was  act¬ 
ively,  and,  at  times,  even  prominently,  engaged  on  the 
popular  side  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons.  With  the  Presbyterian  party,  however,  P.’s  antag¬ 
onism  was  to  the  prelates  rather  than  to  the  king.  In 
the  extreme  measures  leading  to  the  deposition  and  death 
of  the  king,  P.  declined  all  share  ;  and  being  one  of  those 
of  whom  Cromwell  shortly  afterward  ‘  purged  ’  the 
house  of  commons,  he  proceeded  to  assail  him  in  print 
with  an  asperity  not  inferior  to  that  with  which  he  had 
before  made  war  on  the  bishops ;  which  imprudence 
subjected  him  to  several  years’  imprisonment.  P.  was 
exceedingly  violent  against  the  Romanists ;  accused  the 
Quakers  of  being  Jesuits  in  disguise;  and  attacked 
Cromwell  and  the  Independents  for  their  congregational 
liberty  in  church  govt.,  as  menacing  the  rightful  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  civil  state,  endangering  orthodoxy  of 
doctrine,  and  involving  toleration  of  diversities  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  proceedings.  P.  was  opposed  especially  to 
Cromwell’s  preference  for  entire  religious  toleration  by 
government.  On  Cromwell’s  death  he  returned  to  his 
place  in  parliament,  zealously  interesting  himself  in  the 
royal  cause;  and  after  the  Restoration,  the  king  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower.  Subsequently,  his  inveterate  habit  of  enven¬ 
omed  pamphleteering  involved  him  in  difficulties  with 
the  house  of  commons,  from  which,  on  charge  of  sedL 
tious  libel,  he  narrowly  escaped  expulsion.  He  died  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  in  October,  1669.  The  continuous  stream  of 
writings  on  the  perilous  topics  of  the  day,  which  brought 
him  so  constantly  into  trouble,  represents  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  P.’s  literary  activity.  He  busied  himself  chiefly 
as  compiler  of  matter  illustrative  of  constitutional  and 
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parliamentary  history.  Ilis  most  valuable  works  in  this 
field  are  the  Calendar  of  Parliamentary  Writs,  and  his 
Records ,  both  of  which  contain  much  that  is  useful  and 
important. 

PRYOR,  prior,  Roger  Atkinson,  ll.d.  :  lawyer:  b. 
near  Petersburg,  Va.,  1828,  July  19.  He  graduated  at 
Hampden-Sidney  College  1845,  and  the  Univ.  of  Virginia. 
1848 ;  studied  law ;  became  ed.  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer; 
was  sent  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission  to  Greece  1855; 
established  the  South,  a  states’  rights  paper,  in  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  and  was  elected  to  congress  to  fill  a  vacancy  1859 
and  for  a  full  term  1860,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  under 
re-election.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  and 
regular  Confederate  congresses;  became  a  brig. gen.  in 
the  Confederate  army ;  was  captured  and  confined  in 
Fort  Lafayette  1864;  settled  in  New  York  and  began 
practicing  law  1865;  had  his  political  disabilities  re¬ 
moved  by  congress  1880;  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  to  fill  a  vacancy  1890;  elected 
for  14  years  1891;  and,  under  the  constitution  of  1894 
which  abolished  that  court  from  1896,  Jan.  1,  serves  the 
remainder  of  his  term  as  a  supreme  court  judge.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  degree  from  Hampden-Sidney  College. 

PRYTANEUM,  n.  prit-a-neum  [L. — from  Gr.  pruta- 
neion — from  prutanis,  prytanisl  :  in  Gr.  antiq.,  the  public 
hall  in  ancient  Greek  states  or  cities;  especially  the 
public  hall  at  Athens,  in  which  the  duties  of  hospitality 
were  exercised  toward  citizens  and  strangers. 

PRYTANIS,  n.  prit'a-nis  [Gr .  prutanis] :  in  Gr.  antiq., 
one  of  a  governing  committee  at  Athens ;  one  of  the 
chief  magistrates  in  several  states,  e.g.,  Corinth. 

PRZEMYSL,  pzhemisl :  town  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
province  of  E.  Galicia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  San,  an 
affluent  of  the  Vistula,  53  m.  w.  from  Lemberg.  It  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Cracow,  and  so  with  w.  and 
n.  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Lemberg  on  the 
other.  P.  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  considerable 
trade,  and  manufactures  of  linens  and  leather.  Pod. 
(1880)  22,373;  (1890)  35,619;  (1900)  46,295. 


PRZIBRAM,  pzhebram :  town  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
in  Bohemia,  33  m.  s.s.w.  from  Prague,  on  the  Litawka, 
a  feeder  of  the  Moldau.  It  derives  its  importance  chiefly 
from  extensive  lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  superior  court  of  mines.  Pop. 
(1880)  11,020;  (1891)  13,412. 

PSALM,  n.  sam  [L.  psalmus  ;  Gr.  psalmos,  playing  and 
singing  to  the  psaltery — from  psal'ld,  I  sing  to  the  harp: 
F.  psaume ] :  a  sacred  song  or  hymn ;  one  of  the  hymns 
by  David  and  others  which  form  a  book  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  Psalms,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  (see  below).  Psalmist,  n.  sam'ist  or  sdl'mist,  a 
writer  or  composer  of  psalms ;  a  name  applied  to  David, 
the  anc.  Jewish  king,  and  the  other  authors  of  the 
Psalms.  Psalmodic,  a.  sal-mod  or  Psalmod'ioal.  a. 
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-irkdl  [Gr.  ode ,  a  song] :  pert,  to  psalms.  Psalmodist, 
n.  sdl'md-dist  or  sam'd-dist,  one  who  sings  psalms.  Psal¬ 
mody,  n.  sdlmo-di  or  sam'o-di,  art  or  practice  of  singing 
psalms  (see  below) ;  also  the  psalms  themselves.  Psal- 
mogbaphy,  n .  sdl-mdg' ra-fi  [Gr.  grapho,  I  write]  :  the  art 
or  practice  of  writing  psalms.  Psalmog'rapher.  n. 
-rd-fer,  or  Psalmographist,  n.  -fist,  one  skilled  in  writ¬ 
ing  psalms. 

PSALMANAZAR,  sdl-ma-nazer,  George:  notable  im¬ 
postor  :  about  1680-1763.  His  real  name  and  his  place  of 
birth  are  unknown,  but  he  is  presumed  to  have  been  ana' 
tive  of  Switzerland  or  s.  France.  He  received  a  good  edm 
cation,  and  early  showed  talent,  especially  for  acquisition 
of  languages.  Impelled  by  a  restless  and  impatient 
temper,  which  indisposed  him  to  any  regular  pursuit, 
for  some  years  he  roamed  over  Europe  as  a  mere  vaga¬ 
bond  adventurer,  assuming  at  first  the  disguise  of  an 
Irish  pilgrim,  exiled  for  his  religion  ;  and  afterward  as 
soldier,  menial,  preceptor,  beggar,  or  vagrant  nonde¬ 
script,  living  on  his  wits  as  he  could,  according  to  the 
whim  or  necessity  of  the  hour.  In  the  course  of  his 
wanderings,  he  met  Col.  Lauder,  commanding  a  Scotch 
regt.  at  Sluys,  on  whom  first  he  passed  the  impost¬ 
ure  which  afterward  made  him  notorious,  assuming 
the  name  by  which  he  is  since  known,  and  representing 
himself  as  a  Japanese  convert  to  Christianity  and  native 
of  the  island  Formosa.  The  good  col.  seems  to  have 
been  completely  deceived  by  him  ;  not  so,  however,  the 
chaplain  of  the  regt.,  one  Innes,  a  man  as  acute  as  he 
was  unprincipled,  who  speedily  detected  the  deception, 
but  was  willingtouse  it  for  furtherance  of  his  own  ends. 
By  Innes,  P.  was  brought  to  England  and  instantly  be¬ 
came  the  religious  lion  of  the  day,  his  patron  skilfully 
availing  himself  of  the  connection  to  secure  for  himself 
preferment  in  the  church.  Dignitaries  of  the  church 
contended  for  the  honor  of  being  serviceable  to  him ; 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  bp.  of  Oxford,  apart¬ 
ments  were  assigned  him  at  the  univ.,  that  he  might 
prosecute  his  studies  there.  The  talent,  ingenuity,  and 
resource  which  he  brought  into  play,  in  keeping  up  the 
deception,  go  far  to  account  for  the  strange  credulity 
with  which  his  story  was  received.  He  published,  in 
Latin,  a  fabulous  account  of  the  island  Formosa,  the 
consistency  and  verisimilitude  of  which  imposed  on  the 
learned  world.  He  also  invented  a  language,  compact 
and  somewhat  complex  in  structure ;  and  was  able,  in 
virtue  of  an  astonishing  memory,  to  defy  the  ordinary 
methods  of  detection.  In  the  midst  of  his  success,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  age  of  about  32,  he  became  the  subject  of 
religious  impressions,  and  his  conscience  awoke  to  the 
ignominy  of  the  deceit  which  he  was  practicing.  Urged 
by  what  seems  genuine  penitence,  he  withdrew  from 
public  notice,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life  honorably 
earned  his  livelihood  by  literature,  in  which  he  had 
moderate  success.  Besides  much  assiduous  compilation 
for  the  booksellers,  of  history,  geography,  and  the  like. 
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he  published  several  works  anonymously ;  one  of  which, 
An  Essay  on  Miracles,  by  a  Layman ,  was  exceedingly 
popular.  At  his  death  in  London,  it  was  found  that  he 
bad  prepared  for  posthumous  publication  an  account  of 
his  strange  career,  which  was  published  under  the  title 

Memoirs  of - ,  commonly  known  as  George  Psalmanasar, 

a  reputed  native  of  Formosa,  written  by  himself. 

PSAL  MODY :  the  singing  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
and  other  sacred  songs.  It  is  extended  to  include  psalms 
themselves,  arranged  in  metrical  version  for  use  in 
Divine  worship  ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation  period,  its  meaning  has  been  chiefly  the  singing 
of  metrical  versions  of  the  scriptural  Psalms  to  short, 
simple  airs.  Psalm-singing  was  of  ancient  date  among 
the  Jews,  and  was  practiced  from  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity ;  the  charge  of  Pliny  the  Younger  agaiust 
the  Christians  was,  that  they  sung  psalms  to  Christ 
4  quasi  Deo,’  as  to  God.  No  authentic  record  exists  of 
the  kind  of  melodies  sung  to  the  Psalms  by  the  primitive 
Christians  :  it  is  conjectured  that  they  were  some  simple 
form  of  chant.  The  practice  of  singing  psalms  in  an¬ 
tiphony,  or  by  two  choirs,  as  still  practiced  (see  Antiph- 
ony),  was  introduced  early :  it  is  said  to  have  been  be¬ 
gun  in  the  Eastern  Church  by  Ignatius,  Bp.  of  Antioch, 
2d  c. ;  and  in  the  Western  Church  by  Ambrose,  Bp.  of 
Milan,  4th  c.  At  first,  the  whole  congregation,  clergy 
and  laity,  joined  in  the  psalm ;  but  difficulties  and 
abuses  arose  from  the  growing  neglect  of  musical  culti¬ 
vation  ;  and  to  restore  public  decency  and  order,  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  363,  considered  it  necessary  to  for¬ 
bid  the  laity  to  sing  in  church  at  all,  except  in  some 
simple  chants  of  a  popular  kind.  Till  the  Reformation, 
the  music  of  the  church  was  surrendered  to  the  clergy 
and  trained  musicians. 

Psalmody,  in  the  modern  sense,  began  in  the  16th  c., 
when  Clement  Marot,  court  poet  of  Francis  I.  of  France, 
translated  52  of  the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  dedicat¬ 
ing  them  both  to  his  royal  master — whom  he  likened  to 
the  Hebrew  psalmist — and  to  the  ladies  of  France.  The 
sacred  song-book,  on  its  first  appearance,  not  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  music,  it  became  the  practice  to  sing  the 
psalms  to  favorite  tunes — often  those  of  popular  ballads ; 
and  for  a  considerable  time  psalm-singing  became  a 
favorite  fashion  among  the  gay  courtiers  of  Francis. 
Marot’s  collection  was  continued  and  concluded  by 
Theodore  Beza,  whose  psalms  had  the  advantage  of 
being  set  to  music,  Beza  having  in  this  the  assistance  of 
Calvin,  who  engaged  the  best  composers  of  the  day  to 
unite  his  sacred  songs  with  pleasing  and  simple  airs  of 
devotional  character.  Psalm-singing  was  taken  up  by 
the  Reformers,  first  for  private  devotion,  and  soon  as 
part  of  the  service  of  the  church,  Luther  and  Calvin  re¬ 
storing  to  the  people  their  share  in  the  musical  part  of 
public  worship,  and  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of 
performing  it.  From  the  time  that  psalm-singing  was 
adopted  by  the  Reformers,  it  was  discountenanced  by 
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the  Rom.  Catholics,  and  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  Protestantism.  Luther  and  Calvin  differed, 
however,  in  their  ideal  of  psalmody;  Luther  was  favor¬ 
able  to  harmony  in  parts,  while  Calvin  confined  himself 
to  the  bare  unaccompanied  melody.  Once  taken  up  by 
the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  psalmody  spread  over 
France,  Germany,  and  the- Low  Countries,  and  reached 
England  at  the  time  of  her  embracing  the  Reformation. 
The  first  English  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Thomas  Sternhold 
native  of  Hampshire,  groom  of  the  robes  to  King  Henry, 
aided  by  John  Hopkins  and  William  Whyttinghame. 
Vocal  psalmody  was  soon  introduced  into  the  church- 
service,  the  choral  mode  of  singing  being  retained  in 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  and  the  liturgic 
hymns  being  retained  in  the  prayer-book.  Of  the  psalm- 
tunes  which  came  into  use,  some  have  been  attributed 
to  Claude  Goudimel,  Claude  Le  Jeune,  and  Guillaume 
Franc,  and  a  few  owe  their  origin  to  Luther.  The  well- 
known  100th  Psalm  is  an  adaptation  of  Gregorian 
phrases  by  Guillaume  Franc.  The  first  important  col¬ 
lection  of  psalm-tunes  for  four  voices  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  (1621)  was  made  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  mijs.bao.  ; 
it  was  entitled  ‘  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalms,  etc., 
composed  into  four  parts  by  sundry  authors,  to  such 
several  tunes  as  have  been  and  are  usually  sung  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Wales,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands.’  In  this  collection  were  included  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Tallis,  Morley,  Dowland,  and  all  the  great 
masters  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  Ravenscroft  himself, 
who  contributed  the  tunes  St.  David’s,  Bangor,  and 
Canterbury.  The  name  of  John  Milton,  father  of  the 
poet,  appears  as  composer  of  the  tunes  York  and  Nor¬ 
wich.  According  to  the  then  prevalent  usage,  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  air  was  given  to  the  tenor  voice.  This  custom  was 
departed  from  first  in  the  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  in  Three 
Parts,  pub.  1671,  compiled  and  arranged  by  John  Play- 
ford — whom  Sir  J.  Hawkins  calls  the  ‘  father  of  modern 
psalmody’ — where  we  find  the  more  proper  practice, 
which  has  since  obtained,  of  making  the  melody  the  so¬ 
prano  part.  Croft,  Courteville,  Carey,  the  Bachs,  and 
Handel,  have  since  contributed  to  the  psalmody  in  use 
in  Britain  and  America. 

Among  other  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  was  one 
of  doubtful  origin  attributed  to  James  I.  *  and  which 
notwithstanding  a  strong  recommendation  by  his  son, 
was  never  much  used  in  churches.  The  version  of  the 
Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  became  supplanted  in 
England,  toward  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  by  that  of 
Nahum  Tate  (poet-laureate  under  William  III.  and  Anne) 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  less  literal  in  its  renderings 
than  its  predecessor,  and  commonplace  in  poetical 
character.  This  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  appeared 
1698,  with  the  royal  authority  allowing  its  use  in  churches. 
Of  late  years,  modern  hymns,  selected  according  to  the 
taste  and  at  the  will  of  the  incumbent,  have  almost  en- 
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tirely  superseded  metrical  psalms  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  Scotland,  the  early  Reformers  gave  great  attention 
to  singing.  In  John  Knox’s  Psalter,  arranged  for  use 
in  churches,  the  metrical  psalms  are  set  to  music  in  har¬ 
mony  of  four  parts.  Several  early  translations  of  the 
Psalms  were  produced  in  -north  Britain,  but  that  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  used  in  worship  from  1564 
till  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  In  1632  aD  attempt  made 
by  Charles  I.  to  supersede  it  by  King  James’s  version 
was  more  resolutely  and  decidedly  opposed  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  version  now  in  use  in  Scotland  was  introduced 
during  the  Commonwealth  by  the  gen.  assembly,  and 
founded  on  the  metrical  translation  of  Francis  Rous,  a 
member  of  Cromwell’s  council.  This  new  version  was 
appointed  by  the  gen.  assembly  1649  tc  be  the  only 
paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  sung  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  an  agitation  began 
for  the  enlarging  of  the  psalmody  of  the  kirk,  by  adding 
to  it  paraphrases  of  other  portions  of  Scripture.  A  col 
lection  of  such  paraphrases  was  published  1745,  and  was 
widely  used.  In  1775  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
revise  it ;  and  1781  the  collection  which  has  been  so  long 
in  use  was  sanctioned  by  a  permissive  act  of  assembly. 
In  addition,  separate  hymn-books  are  now  sanctioned  in 
the  Established  and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  and 
have  long  aided  in  the  worship  of  the  United  Presb. 
Church. — See  Hymn. 

PSALMS  (Heb.  Tehillim,  Songs  of  Praise,  or  Tefilloth , 
Prayers;  Jerome,  Liber  Hymnorum) :  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Test.,  generally  ascribed  to  David.  The  single 
hymns  contained  in  the  book  are  variously  designated 
either  as  ‘  Prayer  ’  (Tefllla),  as  ‘  Praise  ’  (Tehillah) ;  or,  from 
some  special  characteristic,  ‘  Song  ’  (Shir) ;  or  a  song  of 
deeper  meaning  (Michtam),  ‘  Instruction  ’  (Maskil),  or  a 
dithyrambic  poem  (Shigayon).  In  general  contents  the 
book  comprises,  in  the  form  of  pious  lyrics,  written  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  congregation,  the  quintessence  of 
the  dogmatical,  ethical,  historical,  and  theocratical  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Test.  The  essence  and  holy  character, 
and  qualities,  of  Jehovah,  the  Only  Living  God,  His 
providence  and  its  guidance,  especially  of  Israel,  His  rule 
of  the  universe,  the  nature  of  the  human  heart  and  its 
relations  to  God  and  His  revelation,  the  blessings  of  the 
theocratic  community — these  and  similar  reflections  form 
the  themes  of  its  ever-varying  modes.  A  certain  more 
spiritual  conception  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  visible  throughout,  and  though  strict  adherence  to 
these  is  enjoined,  yet  their  deeper  meaning  is  impressed 
more  strongly  still.  Used  as  a  liturgical  hvmn-book  in 
the  Second  Temple,  it  has  been  received  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  certain  additional 
hymns  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Psalter  have 
not  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  general 
church.  There  are,  in  all,  150  eanonienl  hymns  or  psalms, 
which,  after  the  model  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  been 
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divided  into  five  books — thus :  i. — xli. ;  xlii. — lxxii. ; 
lxxiii. — lxxxix. ,  xe. — cvi. ;  and  cvii. — cl.  The  Syriac,  the 
LXX.,  and  the  Vulgate  versions  differ  in  some  respects 
in  their  counting.  The  Authorized  Version,  however, 
follows  strictly  the  Massoretic  Jewish  text,  except  in 
numbering  the  verses ;  for  while  the  latter  includes  the 
superscriptions  among  the  verses,  the  former  does  not. 
This  division  into  five  books  is,  as  it  is  traditional,  also 
the  most  natural;  and  the  doxologies  at  the  ends  of 
psalms  xli.,  lxxii.,  lxxxix.,  and  cvi.,  further  mark  the  re¬ 
spective  ends  of  the  special  divisions,  A  further  division 
or  rather  classification,  hr,s  been  attempted  according  tc 
the  contents ;  but,  considering  the  constantly  changing 
variety  of  moods  and  sentiments,  of  manner  and  con 
tents,  which  these  songs  exhibit,  it  is  a  doubtful  one. 

The  P.  have  generally — only  34  excepted — superscrip¬ 
tions  more  or  less  expressive  of  the  contents  of  the 
special  hymn,  and  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without, 
the  name  of  an  author.  In  some,  certain  notes  are  added, 
referring  to  the  musical  and  liturgical  part,  which  now 
are  far  from  clear — e.g.,  *  On  the  octave,’  ‘  For  the  chief 
musician,’  «  On  Machalatb.  ’  (illness?),  *  In  the  time  of 
dsath  to  the  son,’  ‘  The  hind  of  Aurora,’  ‘  Lilies,’  ‘Dumb 
dove  among  strangers,’  etc.  One  of  the  greatest  puzzles 
is  the  word  Selah,  which  occurs  several  times  at  the  end 
or  in  the  middle  of  some  psalms,  and  which  the  LXX. 
render  Diapsalma,  « Interlude,’  but  about  whose  real 
signification  numerous  unsatisfactory  suggestions  have 
been  made  at  various  times.  Thus,  it  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  amen,  hallelujah,  piano,  etc.  It  seems  certain 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  catch-word  or  sign  for  the  per¬ 
formers.  These  headings  belong  probably  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  poets  themselves,  and  not  to  the  collectors,  as  has 
been  surmised. 

The  authorship  of  the  P.  is  ascribed  by  the  headings 
of  the  various  chapters  as  follows  :  Ps.  xc. — one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  form  and  contents— is  attributed  to 
‘  Moses,  the  man  of  God.’  73  are  inscribed  with  David’s 
name ;  2  with  Solomon’s ;  12  with  that  of  Asaph,  the 
Levite  and  singer,  of  which  5,  however,  belong  to  the 
times  of  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Babylonian  exile,  respectively.  11  stand  under 
the  name  of  the  Sons  of  Korah,  or  of  the  Korahites 
—  a  family  of  singers  descended  from  the  Levite 
Korah,  known  from  the  Pentateuch.  Their  head  in 
David’s  time  was  Heman.  Part  of  these  P.  belong 
to  the  time  of  David;  others,  to  that  of  Solomon; 
others  are  of  uncertain  later  period.  Respecting  Ps. 
xc.,  inscribed  ‘  Prayer  of  Moses,’  there  seems  no  valid 
reason  against  its  authenticity ;  it  is  quite  worthy  of  the 
great  legislator,  and  to  a  noticeable  extent  similar  to 
other  compositions  of  which  he  is  reasonably  regarded 
as  author.  The  numerous  body  of  P.  attributed  to 
David  manifest  (those  at  least  which  can  fairly  oe» 
lieved  his  work)  a  vivid  and  profound  feeling  and  rare 
poetical  gifts'.  The  singer  abandons  himself  entirely  tu 
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whatever  feeling  of  .joy  or  grief,  repentance  or  revenge, 
piety  or  despair,  sweeps  over  his  soul.  This  also  ac- 
counts  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  violent  manner  in 
which  he  calls  down  at  times  the  vengeance  of  God  upon 
the  heads  of  his  adversaries ;  while  at  others,  he  humbles 
himself  to  the  dust  on  account  of  his  own  iniquities.  As 
to  his  style  and  manner,  his  lyrics  have  deservedly  been 
counted  among  the  gems  of  all  human  literature  for  well- 
nigh  3,000  years — quite  apart  from  their  sacred  liturgical 
character.  Asaph’s  psalms  show  their  author  as  a  di¬ 
dactic  poet  of  high  order;  but,  as  was  said  above,  maDy 
ascribed  to  him  belong  to  poets  later  than  the  schism 
between  Judah  and  Israel,  later  even  than  the  Exile 
The  Korahite  P.,  though  all  more  or  less  fraught  with 
the  same  depth  of  feeling,  the  same  conciseness,  the 
same  grandeur  and  lyrical  exaltation,  exhibit  signs  of 
being  written  partly  during  the  time  of  Solomon, or  even 
during  the  Exile.  Of  the  anonymous  P.,  some  may  fairly 
be  added  to  the  number  of  those  that  issued  from  the 
hand  of  the  royal  singer  himself ;  others,  however,  be¬ 
long  to  post-exilian  times.  Some  of  these  (e.g.,  the 
hallelujahs,  or  the  ‘  Sengs  of  Degrees  ’)  were  probably 
pilgrim-songs,  chanted  during  the  ascent  to  the  sanctu¬ 
ary.  Whether  other  P.  belong  to  the  Maccabean  period 
or  not — a  question  hotly  disputed — we  cannot  discuss 
here. 

.  There  is  much  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  redaction  of  the  book,  as  we  have  it  now,  is 
owing  to  one  man,  who  arranged  the  single  psalms  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  contents  and  tendency.  Thus,  follow¬ 
ing  all  the  while  the  law  of  analogy,  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  redactor  gave  the  first  place  to  David’s  and  his 
contemporaries’  (Asaph,  Ethan,  Heman)  compositions. 
These  were  further  classified  according  to  the  prevalent 
use  of  the  peculiar  Divine  name  (Jehovistic  and  Elohis- 
tic),  and  were  divided  into  three  books — the  first  con¬ 
taining  the  Davidic  Jehovistic  P. ;  the  second,  the  Elo- 
histic  ones  of  the  Korahites,  of  Asaph,  David,  Solomon, 
and  some  unknown  poets ;  the  third,  the  rest  of  Asaph’s 
and  the  Korahite  P.  of  a  mixed  (Jehovah-Elohistic,  or 
purely  Jehovistic)  nature:  see  Elohim:  Eeohist  :  Je¬ 
hovah.  The  arrangement  within  these  larger  classes 
was  made  according  to  the  inner  nature  and  relation  of 
these  hymns  to  each  other,  and  by  a  certain  likeness  in 
phraseology,  similes,  etc.  Ps.  i.  and  ii.  were  then  pre¬ 
fixed,  on  account  of  their  generally  introductory  matter 
and  manner.  The  same  laws  have  been  followed  in  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  collection. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  of  the  redaction.  As¬ 
suming,  however,  the  collecting  and  editing  to  be  the 
work  of  one  man,  he  could  not  possibly  have  lived  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  even  according  to  those  who 
affirm  the  non-existence  of  Maccabean  psalms  in  our 
canon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  various  single  collections 
are  assumed,  out  of  which  our  present  book  has  grown, 
there  is  no  reason  why  some  of  those  should  not  be 
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placed  at  much  earlier  date. — A  select  list  of  writers  on 
the  P.  would  stretch  far  beyond  our  limits.  Nearly  all 
the  principal  authorities  in  biblical  literature,  in  the 
Jewish,  Roman,  and  Prot.  churches,  have  contributed 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  P.  (see  the  individual  works  of 
the  chief  biblical  commentators).  Le  Long,  in  his  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra,  enumerates  more  than  500  commentaries 
on  the  P.,  and  Calmet  carries  the  number  up  to  1,000. 
Chayne’s  translation  (1900)  and  introduction  (1901), 
give  latest  literature  on  Psalms. 

PSALTER,  n .  sawl'ter  [L .  psalterium ;  Gr .  psalterion, 
a  stringed  instr.  of  the  lute  kind — from  psal'lo,  I  sing 
to  the  harp :  It.  salterio  :  OF.  psaltier ]  :  the  Book  of 
Psalms  bound  up  in  a  separate  book ;  in  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Chh.,  the  psalms  as  they  are  recited  in  tin-  daily  office;  a 
rosary  of  150  beads.  Psaltebium,  n.  sawl-te  ri-um,  a 
psalter ;  the  manyplies  or  third  cavity  of  the  stomach 
of  a  ruminant  animal ;  in  anat.,  a  part  of  the  brain,  con¬ 
sisting  of  lines  impressed  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  fornix. 

PSALTERY,  8awl'ter-i  [Gr.,  stringed  musical  instru¬ 
ment]  :  instrument  of  music  of  the  zither  type  :  it  differs 
from  the  harp  in  having  a  sounding-board  back  of  the 
strings.  The  instrument  called,  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible,  P.,  appears  to  have  been  a  small  stringed 
instrument,  a  harp  or  lyre,  whose  strings  were  touched 
by  the  player’s  fingers ;  but  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
had  also  a  sort  of  lyre,  whose  strings  were  struck  with 
a  plectrum.  According  to  Josephus,  the  latter  instru¬ 
ment  had  10  strings,  the  former  12.  The  mediaeval  P. 
was  of  trapeze  form,  and  was  strung  horizontally :  its 
compass  was  nearly  that  of  Guido’s  scale. 

PSAMMENI'TUS,  orPsEMETEK':  see  Psammetichus. 

PSAMMETICHUS,  sdm-met'l-kus  or  sdm-me-ti'ku8, 
I.,  King  of  Egypt,  of  the  26th  dynasty  :  reigned,  according 
to  Manetho,  B.c.  664  (or  663)— b.c.  610  (or  609) ;  son  of 
Necho  I.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  father,  he 
fled  into  Syria,  and  thence,  by  foreign  aid,  appears  to 
have  established  himself  as  one  of  the  12monarchs  who 
tken  reigned  over  Egypt,  with  the  rest  of  whom  he  was 
connected  in  a  kind  of  federation.  An  oracle  having 
declared  that  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  country  should 
go  to  that  one  who  made  a  libation  out  of  brass,  P.  ful¬ 
filled  the  condition  by  pouring  it  out  of  a  brazen  helmet. 
By  the  answer  of  another  oracle,  he  was  told  that  he 
should  succeed  by  means  of  brazen  men  who  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  sea.  Some  Carian  and  Ionian  pirates 
who  appeared  soon  after  in  panoplies  of  brass,  on  the 
shores  of  Egypt,  answered  the  response  of  the  oracle. 
P.  engaged  them  in  his  service,  and  by  their  means 
finally  subdued  his  rivals  at  Momemphis,  after  a  strug¬ 
gle  of  15  years.  He  strengthened  his  power  by  employ¬ 
ing  Greek  mercenaries,  whom  he  settled  at  Daphnon 
and  Pelusium,  to  protect  the  e.  borders  of  Egypt,  and 
whose  headquarters  were  subsequently  transferred  to 
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Memphis.  To  them  he  assigned  the  right  wing,  or  post 
of  honor,  in  the  army — their  arms  and  discipline  being 
far  superior  to  those  of  the  native  troops.  This  proceed¬ 
ing  gave  great  disgust  to  the  Egyptian  army,  and  on 
his  refusing  to  send  the  Greeks  home,  after  their  term 
of  service,  the  Elephantine  garrison,  of  240,000  men, 
deserted  the  country,  and  marched  into  Ethiopia  be¬ 
yond  Meroe.  Although  exhorted,  they  refused  to  re¬ 
turn.  To  protect  Egypt  from  the  Syrians,  he  besieged 
Azotus,  which  he  finally  took,  after  29  years’  siege.  P. 
fostered  in  every  way  the  Greek  influence  in  Egypt, 
divided  lands  among  them,  encouraged  the  study  of  the 
language,  and  contracted  alliances  with  the  Athenians. 
He  also  facilitated  commerce,  and  opened  the  ports 
which  had  been  closed.  Under  P.,  the  arts  revived, 
sculpture  and  architecture  imitated  the  older  prototypes, 
and  the  government  was  remodelled  on  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  dynasties.  In  literature,  a  new  handwriting, 
the  demotic,  was  introduced.  Egypt,  however,  had 
fallen  into  a  national  decadence,  and  its  old  polity  and 
institutions,  subverted  by  the  foreign  influence  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  country,  could  not  be  restored.  P.  reigned, 
according  to  Manetho,  54  years. — Two  later  kings  of  the 
same  name  and  of  the  same  dynasty  are  distinguished 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  by  different  preenomens.— 
P.  was  the  name  also  of  two  other  persons  in  anc.  his¬ 
tory. — Herodotus,  ii.  154 ;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  35  ;  Dio¬ 
dorus,  i.  67 ;  Champollion-Figeac,  L'Egypte,  367-370 ; 
Sharpe,  Hist.  Egypt ,  58. 

PSAMMITE,  n.  sam'mit  [Gr.  psammos,  sand]  :  among 
geologists,  fine-grained,  fissile,  clayey  sandstone,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  those  more  siliceous  and  gritty.  Psam- 
mitic,  a.  sdm-mit'ik,  pert,  to  or  containing  psammite. 

PSAMMOMA,  n.  sdm-momd  [Gr.  psammos ,  loose 
earth,  sand]  :  a  tumor  usually  found  in  the  brain  and 
its  appendages,  whose  characteristic  feature  is  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  calcareous  matter,  or  ‘brain  sand,’  in  the 
centre  of  small  concentric  lobules. 

PSAltOLITES,  n.  plu.  sar'd-lits,  or  Psar'onites, 
n.  plu.  -nits  [Gr.  psaros,  speckled ;  lithos,  a  stone]  :  in 
geol.,  silicified  stems  of  tree-ferns,  found  abundantly  in 
the  New  Red  Sandstone,  which  have  a  speckled  or  star- 
like  appearance,  and  are  popularly  called  star-stones. 

PSELLISMUS,  n.  sel-vz'mus  [Gr.  psellis'mos — from 
psellizo,  I  stammer] :  in  med.,  hesitation  of  speech;  bad 
utterance. 

PSEUDiESTHESIA,  n.  su  des-the  zhi-a  [Gr.  pseudes, 
false;  aisthesis,  perception]  :  in  med.,  false  or  imaginary 
feeling  or  sensation ;  imaginary  sense  of  touch  in  organs 
that  have  been  long  removed. 

PSEUDEMBRYO,  n.  su-dem'bri-o  [Gr.  pseudes,  false, 
and  Eng.  embryo ]  :  the  larval  form  of  an  echinoderm. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHY,  n.  su  de-pig' rd-fi  [Gr.  pseudepir 
grapfws,  having  a  false  title — from  pseudes ,  false ;  epi , 
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upon ;  grapho ,  I  write]  :  ascription  of  false  names  oi 
authors  to  works.  Pseudepig'rapha,  -fa,  spurious  writ¬ 
ings  ;  those  especially  that  falsely  claimed  place  among 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  some  the  word  is  used  inter¬ 
changeably  for  both  the  O.  Test,  and  N.  Test,  apocrypha ; 
by  others,  who  receive  the  deutero-canonical  or  apocry¬ 
phal  books  related  to  the  O.  Test,  (formerly  called  Ha- 
giographa)  as  good  for  edification,  it  is  confined  to  the 
spurious  writings  related  to  the  N.  Test.  The  number 
of  suoh  remains,  whether  entire  or  fragmental,  is  very 
great ;  and  includes  some  regarded  as  genuine  and  val¬ 
uable,  though  not  admissible  to  the  sacred  canon  ;  but 
mostly  they  are  palpable  forgeries.  They  differ  much 
in  date ;  for,  while  some  are  extremely  old,  others  are 
referred  to  the  middle  ages.  The  authorship  is  of  like 
variety,  including  Jewish,  Christian,  and  heretical. 
Among  the  examples  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called 
Book  of  Enoch,  Book  of  Lamech,  Book  of  Elias,  Preach¬ 
ing  of  Noah,  the  third  Book  of  Maccabees ;  and,  of  those 
that  relate  to  the  N.  Test.,  the  well-known  false  gospels, 
acts  of  apostles,  and  apocalypses:  see  Apocrypha. 
Pseu'depigraph'ical,  a.  -grdfi-kdl,  of  or  pertaining 
to  pseudepigraphy. 

PSEUDO, sudd  [Gr.  pseudes,  lying,  false]  :  a  word  fre¬ 
quently  prefixed  to  another,  and  meaning  ‘  false ;  spu¬ 
rious  ;  ’  in  scientific  terms,  something  deceptive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  function,  or  relation. 

PSEUDO-APOSTLE,  n.  sudo-d-pos'l  [pseudo,  false, 
and  apostle]  :  one  who  pretends  to  be  an  apostle. 

PSEUDOBLEPSIS,  n.  su  do-blep’ sis  [Gr .pseudes,  false ; 
blepsis,  a  beholding] :  in  med.,  a  term  applied  to  a  dis¬ 
order  of  vision,  in  which  objects  are  imagined  or  seer 
different  from  what  they  are. 

PSEUDOBRANCHIA,  n .  su  do-brang' ki-d  [Gr.  pseudes, 
false;  brang'chid,  gills  of  a  fish]:  in  certain  fishes,  a 
supplementary  gill,  which,  receiving  arterialized  blood 
only,  does  not  assist  in  respiration. 

PSEUDO-BULB,  n.  su  do-bulb  [pseudo,  and  bulb]  :  in 
hot.,  a  swollen  aerial  root  of  many  orchids,  resembling  a 
tuber. 

PSEUDOCARP,  n .  sudo-karp  [Gr.  pseudes,  false ;  kar- 
pos,  fruit]  :  in  bot.,  a  term  applied  to  such  fruit  as  the 
strawberry,  in  which  other  parts  are  incorporated  with 
the  ovaries  in  forming  the  fruit. 

PSEUDOGNOSIS,  n.  su  do-no’ sis  [Gr.  pseudes,  false; 
gnosis,  knowledge]  :  false  knowledge  ;  a  false  philosophy. 

PSEUDOGRAPH,  n.  sudo-graf  [Gr.  pseudes,  false; 
grapho,  I  write]  :  a  piece  of  false  writing.  Pseudogra- 
phy,  n.  su-dog  ra-fi,  false  writing. 

PSEUDOH2EMAL,  a.  sudd-hemal  [Gr .pseudes,  false; 
haima,  blood] :  in  zool.,  applied  to  the  vascular  system 
of  the  Annelida.  Pseudo-hearts,  the  segmental  organs 
of  Brachiopoda,  formerly  looked  upon  as  hearts. 
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PSEUDOLOGY,  n.  su-dol'o-ji  [Gr.  pseudes,  false; 
logos,  a  discourse]:  falsehood  of  speech. 

PSEUDO-MARTYR,  n.  su'do-mar'ter  [pseudo,  and 
martyr ]:  a  false  martyr. 

•PSEUDO-MESSIAHS:  claimants  to  restore  Israel  to 
Palestine  and  establish  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
These  have  existed  from  the  period  of  Roman  supremacy 
in  Judeea,  where  a  number  of  persons  arose  who  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  deliverers  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  from  the 
imposter  Theudas,  referred  to  by  Josephus,  and  others  of 
his  type  to  the  struggle  of  Bar  Kokba,  sixty  years  after 
the  fall  of  the  temple  of  Herod,  through  a  long  line  of 
pretenders  to  even  recent  centuries.  While  these  Mes¬ 
sianic  movements  were,  on  the  whole,  local  and  tem¬ 
porary,  their  influence  was  hurtful  to  their  adherents 
and  to  Judaism.  In  the  Bar  Kokba  war  of  revolt,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  recognition  of  his  Messiahship,  thousands 
fell.  He  wras  followed  in  the  fifth  century  by  Moses  of 
Crete,  wrho  bade  the  Jews  cross  the  sea  to  Palestine,  many 
drowning  in  consequence.  A  third  Pseudo-Messiah  ap¬ 
peared  in  Persia  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  and 
gathering  his  followers  was  slain  in  battle  against  the 
calif.  The  sect  of  Yudghanites,  founded  by  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  his  discipline,  Yudghan,  believed  that  their  Mes¬ 
siah  had  not  died,  but  would  return.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  following  century,  a  Syrian,  Serene,  by  name, 
claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  gained  many  adherents, 
although  his  movement  miscarried. 

In  the  misery  engendered  by  the  Crusades,  several 
Messiahs  appeared  in  France,  Spain  and  the  East,  but 
all  were  insignificant  compared  with  David  Alroy,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  in  Persia  in  the  second  half 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Asserting  that  he  was  sent  to 
redeem  the  Jews  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke  and  lead 
them  back  to  Palestine,  he  appealed  to  his  brethren  for 
aid  but  was  unsuccessful,  the  Jews  paying  a  heavy  fine 
for  the  movement.  His  adherents,  after  his  death, 
formed  a  sect  of  their  ow-n.  For  some  centurifcs  follow7- 
ing,  Cabalistic  speculations  led  to  Messianic  movements, 
in  the  case  of  men  like  Abulafia  (b.  1248),  Nissim  ben 
Abraham,  both  of  whom  announced  the  exact  date  of 
the  Messianic  era,  1290  and  1295,  respectively,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  role  of  prophets  and  miracle  workers.  Asher 
Lemmlein  (1502)  undertook  the  role  of  a  Messiah  in 
Italy,  finding  many  Jewish  and  non- Jewish  believers.  A 
decade  or  two  later,  David  Reubeni  appeared  as  forerun¬ 
ner  of  the  Messiah,  to  lead  back  the  Jews  to  Zion.  Isaac 
Luria,  the  Cabalist  (1534-1572)  taught  his  Messiahship. 
But  the  most  prominent  of  the  pseudo-Messiahs,  whose 
movement  was  widespread  and  lasted  many  decades,  was 
Shabbathai  Zebi  (1626-1676),  who  became  a  Moham¬ 
medan  and  was  followed  by  a  long  line  of  pseudo-Mes¬ 
siahs,  a  Mohammedan  sect  called  ‘Donmeh’  being  formed, 
the  last  being  Jacob  Frank  (1726-1791),  who  founded 
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the  Frankists.  Moses  Chaim  Luzzatto  (1707-1747)  was 
carried  away  by  his  Cabalistic  speculations  to  call  him¬ 
self  Messiah,  since  whose  day  there  has  been  a  lull  in 
the  creation  of  false  Messiahs  in  Jewry.  See  Graetz, 
History  of  the  Jews;  Greenstone,  The  Messiah  Idea  in 
Jewish  History  (Philadelphia,  1907). 

PSEUDOMORPHOUS,  a.  su'do-mor'fus  [Gr.  pseudes, 
false;  morphe,  form]:  applied  to  substances  found  in  the 
form  of  regular  crystals,  though  not  possessing  a  crys¬ 
talline  structure.  Pseu'domorphs,  n.  plu.  -morfs,  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  form  of  regular  crystals,  but  not  possess¬ 
ing  a  crystalline  structure.  Pseu'domor'phism,  n. 
- fizm ,  the  state  of  having  regular  crystals,  though  not 
possessing  the  crystalline  structure. 

PSEUDONYM,  n.  su'dd-nim  [Gr.  pseudes,  false; 
on'dma  or  on'uma,  a  name]:  a  false  name;  a  false  signa¬ 
ture.  Pseudonymous,  a.  su-don'i-mus,  bearing  a  false 
name  or  signature — applied  to  an  author  who  uses  a 
false  or  feigned  name. 

PSEUDOPHONE,  n.  su'do-fon  [Gr.  pseudes ,  false; 
phone,  a  sound]:  a  false  sound. 

PSEUDOPODIUM,  n.  su'do-po'di-um,  Pseudopodia, 
n.  plu.  su'do-po'di-d  [Gr.  pseudes,  false;  pous  or  poda,  a 
foot]:  in  hot.,  the  leafless  prolongation  of  the  leafy  stem 
in  mosses,  bearing  the  sporangium;  in  zool.,  the  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  body-substance  which  are  put  forth  by  the 
Rhizopoda  at  will,  serving  for  locomotion  and  prehen¬ 
sion.  Pseudopodial,  a.  su'do-po'di-dl,  of  or  pert.  to. 

PSEUDOSCOPE,  n.  su’dd-slcop  [Gr.  pseudes,  false; 
skoped,  I  see  or  view]:  in  optics,  an  instr.  which  exhibits 
bodies,  with  their  proper  appearance  as  regards  relief,  re¬ 
versed.  It  was  invented  by  Wheatstone.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  is  shown  by  the  annexed  figure,  abc,  two  rectangular 
prisms  of  flint-glass,  the  hypothenuses  of  which  measure 
If  in.  in  length,  and  1|  in.  in  depth.  The  prisms  are 


hinged  at  c,  so  that  they  may  be  inclined  toward  each 
other  in  any  desired  degree,  and  are  fixed  each  in  a 
wooden  framework,  fastened  together  by  the  hinge  or 
pivot  d.  By  means  of  the  pivot  d,  the  distance  between 
c  and  c  may  be  made  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  interval  between  the  eyes  in  various  observers. 
In  using  the  instrument,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  E  and  E 
respectively.  The  thumb-pieces  joined  to  the  prisms  at  a 
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and  a  are  used  in  adjusting  the  instrument  for  distinct 
vision  of  any  particular  object.  The  optical  effect  of 
each  prism  is  twofold :  it  displaces  the  object,  and  it 
procures  the  lateral  inversion  of  the  image.  From  the 
latter  circumstance,  it  follows  that  the  right-hand  side 
of  a  cube,  for  example,  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  vice  versa  ; 
this  inversion  being  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  the 
rays  upon  the  side  of  the  hypothenuse  within  each 
prism.  By  the  two  refractions  undergone  by  the  rays 
as  they  enter  and  leave  the  prisms,  the  axis  of  the 
emergent  pencil  is  no  longer  directed  toward  the  real 
place  of  the  object,  but  is  diverted  in  such  sort  that  the 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes  diminishes  as  the  distance 
of  the  object  diminishes,  and  increases  as  its  distance 
increases — a  complete  reversal  of  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  sight,  and  one  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  lateral 
inversion  before  mentioned,  gives  rise  to  very  curious 
visual  phenomena :  see  Vision.  It  is  essential  to  the 
efficient  use  of  this  instrument  that  the  object  be  seen 
by  both  eyes ;  therefore  the  observer,  having  placed  the 
object  at  the  usual  distance  for  distinct  vision,  should, 
by  closing  the  eyes  alternately,  ascertain  that  it  is  withi;, 
the  field  of  each  prism.  He  should  then  adjust  the 
prisms  until  the  two  images  coincide  in  point  of  space, 
when  they  will  coalesce,  and,  at  first,  the  object  will 
probably  retain  its  natural  aspect ;  but  on  a  sudden,  it 
undergoes  a  change,  and  the  converse  appearance  stands 
out  to  view  with  the  utmost  distinctness  and  reality. 
A  hat  will  appear  turned  completely  inside  out ;  the 
interior  of  a  basin  will  appear  convex  and  protruding ; 
and  ‘  a  bust  regarded  in  front  becomes  a  deep,  hollow 
mask.’  To  facilitate  the  illusion,  the  object  should  be 
equally  illuminated  on  either  side,  to  prevent  shadows. 

• — For  full  account,  see  the  original  paper  by  Wheat¬ 
stone,  Phil.  Trans.,  1852,  p.  11. 

PSEUDO-SPERMOUS,  a.  su  do-sper' mus  [pseudo,  and 
spermous]  :  in  hot.,  applied  to  plants  bearing  fruits 
which  contain  a  single  seed,  or  but  a  small  number,  the 
pericarp  of  which  so  closely  adheres  to  the  seeds  that 
they  seem  to  have  but  one  envelope. 

PSEUDOVA,  n.  plu.  su-dova  [Gr .  pseudes,  false;  L. 
ovum,  an  egg]  :  the  egg-like  bodies  from  which  the  young 
of  the  viviparous  aphis  are  produced. 

PSHAW  !  int.  shaw  [of  imitative  origin]  :  an  expression 
of  contempt  or  disdain :  V.  to  utter  the  int.  pshaw. 
Pshaw  ing,  imp.  Pshawed,  pp.  shawd. 

PSID'IUM  :  see  Guava. 

PSXLANTHROPIST,  n.  si-lan  thro-pist  [Gr.  ptsilos , 
bare,  naked ;  anthropos,  a  man]  :  a  name  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  who  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  but  an 
ordinary  man,  and  really  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph. 
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PSILOMELANE,  n.  sl-lom'e-ldn  [Gr.  psllos,  bare, 
smooth ;  melas,  black] :  an  amorphous  manganese  ore, 
usually  occurring  in  botryoidal,  kidney-shaped,  or  stal- 
actitic  masses,  having  a  smooth  surface,  foliated  texture, 
and  dark  glistening  color. 

PSILOPHYTON,  n.  sl-lofi-ton  [Gr.  psllos,  smooth, 
bare;  phuton,  astern]:  in  geol.,  fossil  stems  from  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  having  closely  pressed 
minute  leaves,  and  springing  from  a  root-stalk  having 
circular  areolse. 

PSITTACEOUS,  a.  sit-td'shus,  or  Psittacid,  a.  sit'- 
td-sid  [L.  psit'tdcus;  Gr.  psit'takos,  a  parrot]  :  of  or 
relating  to  the  parrot  tribe — called  the  Psittacid.®, 
sit-tas'l-de :  see  Parrot. 

PSKOV,  pskov,  or  Pleskov,  ples-kov'  (Ger.  Pleskau) : 
government  in  n.w.  European  Eussia,  s.  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Novgorod;  17,069  sq.  m. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  surface  hilly  in  the  west,  soil 
of  average  fertility.  Lake  Pskov  and  Lake  Ilmen  re¬ 
ceive  almost  all  the  drainage  of  the  govt.,  the  river  Veli- 
kaia  falling  into  the  former,  and  the  Shelon,  the  Polista, 
and  the  Lovat  into  the  latter.  The  rivers  are  navigable 
for  rafts,  and,  near  their  mouths,  for  barges  and  ships. 
Lakes  abound  in  the  e.  and  s.e.  districts.  Agriculture 
is  the  staple  employment ;  flax-growing  being  most  re¬ 
munerative.  The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable. 
The  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw  railway,  by  which  ready 
access  is  afforded  to  the  metropolitan  market  for  the 
agricultural  productions  of  P.,  has  given  very  beneficial 
development  to  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Pop.  (1897)  1,136,540,  almost  all  Eussians,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  w.  districts,  where  there  are  a  few  Finns. 

PSKOV,  otPleskov'  :  town  in  n.w.  European  Eussia, 
cap.  of  the  govt,  of  the  same  name ;  on  the  banks  of  the 
Velikaia,  180  m.  s.s.w.  of  St.  Petersburg  by  railway.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  14th  and  15th  c.  it  was  one  in  the  confederation 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  had  then  a  population  greater 
than  at  present.  In  1510  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Moscow.  During  the  wars  with  Lithuania,  P.  was  a 
stronghold  of  great  importance.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
42  churches,  and  4  monasteries.  Fish,  obtained  from 
Lake  Peipus,  and  flax,  are  nrincipal  articles  of  a  foreign 
commerce  not  extensive.  Pop.  (1897)  30,424. 

PSOAS,  n.  so  as  [Gr.  psoai,  the  muscles  of  the  loins] : 
in  anat.,  applied  to  two  muscles  of  each  loin,  the  psoas 
magnus  and  psoas  parvus—  that  is,  the  great  psoas  and 
the  little  psoas.  Psoadic,  a.  so-ad'ik,  relating  to  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  psoas. 

PSOEA,  n.  sora  [Gr.  and  L.  psora ,  supposed  to  be  the 
itch,  the  mange :  Gr.  psoriasis,  a  being  itchy  or  mangy — 
from  psaein,  to  rub]  :  in  med.,  the  itch  ;  a  rough  scaliness 
of  the  skin ;  scabies.  Psoric,  a.  sorik,  of  or  relating  to 
psora;  scurfy.  Pso'rics,  n.  plu.  -riks,  medicines  for  the 
itch. 
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PSOEALEA,  so-rd'le-d:  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  order 
Leguminosce,  sub-order  Papilionacece,  having  the  calyx 
permanent  after  flowering,  and  its  tube  sprinkled  with 
callous  points;  the  legume  one-seeded,  sometimes  end¬ 
ing  in  a  beak.  The  flowers  are  blue,  purple,  or  white. 
The  leaves  are  of  various  forms,  but  in  general  abruptly 
pinnate.  Some  of  the  species  are  natives  of  India;  others 
of  other  warm  countries. — P.  esculenta,  the  Pomme 
Blanche,  or  Pomme  de  Prairie,  of  the  Canadian  boatmen, 
is  a  herbaceous  perennial,  about  12  inches  high,  with 
carrot-like  root,  swollen  above  the  middle,  and  abounding 
in  farinaceous  matter.  It  is  used  as  food,  both  boiled 
and  raw.  Other  N.  American  species  of  psoralea  are 
Onobrychis,  with  elongated  racemes;  Stipulata ,  flowers 
in  heads;  Melilotoides,  spikes  oblong;  Floribunda,  racemes 
panicled;  Argophylla,  silvery  white  all  over — the  last 
three  northwest. 

PSOEIASIS,  sd-ri'a-sis  [from  Gr.  psora— cutaneous 
eruption,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  itch] :  chronic, 
non-contagious  disease  characterized  by  slight  elevations 
of  the  surface  of  the  skin,  covered  with  whitish  scales. 
There  are  various  forms — e.g.,  P.  guttata  (the  simplest 
kind,  deriving  its  specific  name  from  the  scales  not 
coalescing,  but  remaining  distinct,  like  isolated  drops 
of  water  on  the  skin);  P.  diffusa,  when  the  disease 
spreads  over  large  portions  of  the  skin,  and  often  ren¬ 
ders  the  patient  hideous  to  look  at,  the  scaly  incrusta¬ 
tions  being  often  interspersed  with  bleeding  cracks  and 
fissures  in  all  directions;  P.  inveterata,  merely  the  sever¬ 
est  phase  of  the  preceding  form,  occurring  chiefly  in  aged 
persons  of  broken-dowm  constitution;  and  P.  gyrata,  rare 
form,  in  which  the  disease  occurs  in  narrow  stripes  or 
rings.  The  causes  of  psoriasis  are  very  obscure.  It  is 
occasionally  associated  with  gout  and  rheumatism.  Per¬ 
sons  of  either  sex,  of  any  age  and  condition  of  life,  are 
liable  to  it,  though  it  is  more  frequent  in  middle  and  ad¬ 
vanced  years  than  in  childhood — The  treatment  varies 
with  the  condition  of  the  patient.  A  middle-aged  vigor¬ 
ous  patient  should  be  purged  two  or  three  times  a  week 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  should  be  restricted  in  his 
diet  to  vegetables  and  milk,  should  be  debarred  from  all 
stimulants,  and  should  take  a  warm  bath  daily.  The  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  remedies  of  repute  for  this  disease 
are  such  as  should  be  employed  only  under  professional 
advice. 

PSOEOPHTHALMIA,  n.  sd'rof-thaVmi-d '  [Gr.  psora, 
the  itch;  ophthal'mos,  the  eye]:  inflammation  of  the  eye 
attended  by  itchy  ulcerations. 

PSOYIE,  or  Birzon:  a  species  of  greyhound,  having 
an  abundance  of  warm,  silky  hair  and  long  hair-covered, 
feathery  feet,  especially  adapted  to  withstand  intense 
cold  and  travel  in  soft  snow.  In  Eussia  they  are  used  as 
wolfhounds  and  are  especially  trained  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  wolf.  See  Greyhound. 
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PSYCHE,  n.  si'ke  [Gr.  psu’che,  the  soul,  a  butterfly, 
breath]:  in  Gr.  myth.,  a  beautiful  maiden,  the  personifi- 
cation  of  the  soul,  whom  Cupid  married  (see  below): 
spirit;  breath;  soul.  Psychic,  a.  si'kik,  or  Psychical, 
a.  si'ki-kdl,  relating  to  or  connected  with  the  soul,  spirit, 
or  mind.  Psy'chic-force,  n.  name  given,  1871,  by  Will¬ 
iam  Crookes,  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  hitherto  unrec¬ 
ognized  force,  which  produced  the  phenomena  of  spirit¬ 
ualism. 

PSYCHE:  the  soul  or  spirit.  The  word  appears  chief¬ 
ly  in  compounds  such  as  psychology  (q.v.),  psychometry 
(q.v.),  etc.  Like  pneuma  (q.v.)  it  has  been  superseded 
in  ordinary  usage  by  the  cognate  word  of  Latin  origin, 
spirit.  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  used  as  a  means 
of  referring  to  the  human  mind  than  pneuma,  especially 
when  the  theological  implications  of  the  word  spirit  are 
to  be  avoided. 

In  later  Greek  mythology  the  human  soul  was  personi¬ 
fied  as  a  beautiful  maiden  and  in  modern  art  this  maiden 
is  often  depicted  sometimes  with  the  wings  of  a  butter¬ 
fly.  The  Greek  story  of  Psyche  as  told  by  Appuleius  is 
as  follows:  Psyche  was  the  youngest  of  three  daugh¬ 
ters  of  a  king.  She  was  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that 
mortals  mistook  her  for  Venus,  and  did  not  dare  to  love, 
but  only  to  worship  her.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  goddess,  who  sent  Eros  (Cupid)  to  inspire  Psyche 
with  a  passion  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all  men;  but 
Eros  was  himself  wTounded  as  deeply  by  her  glances  as 
ever  he  had  wounded  ethers  with  his  darts.  Meanwhile 
Psyche’s  father  wished  to  see  his  daughter  married,  and 
inquired  about  her  at  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  by  whom 
he  was  told  to  bear  the  maiden  in  funeral  robes  to  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  to  leave  her  there  alone,  as  she 
was  destined  to  be  the  bride  of  a  huge  all-destroying 
snaky  monster,  that  terrified  both  gods  and  men.  Amid 
loud  wailing  and  lament,  Psyche  was  borne  to  the  fatal 
spot,  and  left  trembling  in  horrible  solitude,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  light-winged  zephyr  flew  round  her,  and  bore  her 
off  to  a  beautiful  palace  of  pleasure  belonging  to  Eros, 
who  visited  her,  unseen  and  unknown,  every  night,  and 
left  her  before  morning  broke.  Here  Psyche  would  have 
enjoyed  perpetual  delight,  had  she  remembered  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  her  unknown  lover,  who  warned  her  not  to  seek 
to  know  who  he  was.  But  her  jealous  sisters,  whom, 
against  Eros’s  injunction,  she  had  allowed  to  visit  her, 
working  upon  her  curiosity,  persuaded  her  that  she  was 
embracing  a  monster  in  the  darkness  of  night;  and  hav¬ 
ing  lighted  a  lamp  when  Eros  was  asleep,  she  saw  with 
rapture  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  most  handsome 
of  gods.  In  her  excitement,  she  let  a  drop  of  hot  oil 
fall  on  the  sleeper’s  shoulder,  who  awoke,  upbraided  her 
for  her  mistrust,  and  vanished.  Psyche  gave  way  to  the 
most  passionate  grief;  she  even  thought  of  drowning 
herself.  After  wandering  about  for  some  time,  she  came 
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to  the  palace  of  Venus,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  god- 
dess,  and  kept  as  a  slave.  Eros,  however,  who  still  loved 
her  invisibly  helped  and  comforted  the  hapless  maiden, 
reconciled  her  to  his  mother,  and  was  finally  united  to 
her  in  immortal  wedlock.  All  critics  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  story  an  allegory  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
soul  through  earthly  passion  and  misfortune  to  pure 
celestial  felicity. 

PSYCHIATEY:  the  study  of  mental  diseases  and  the 
word  is  identical  in  meaning  with  alienism.  Psychiatry 
is  one  branch  of  general  medical  practice;  it  has  to  do 
exclusively  with  mental  diseases  abnormal  mental  func¬ 
tioning— or  with  disorders  characterized  by  mental  anom¬ 
alies.  The  present  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  mental 
diseases  is  that  they  are  due  to  disturbances  of  those 
processes  which  give  rise  to  ideas.  This  is  the  functional 
view  as  contrasted  with  the  theory  which  holds  that  men¬ 
tal  disturbances  are  solely  due  to  disease  of  brain  tissues. 
It  is  also  different  from  that  theory  which  regards  mental 
disease  as  mainly  the  result  of  toxic  waste  products  or 
stimulating  and  narcotic  drugs  in  the  circulation.  These 
theories  might  be  called  respectively  £the  functional  dis¬ 
turbance’  theory,  ‘the  brain  disease  theory’  and  ‘the  toxic 
infection  theory.’ 

PSYCHIC:  properly  and  originally  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  to  designate  a  mental  condition  of  any  kind.  It 
is  gaining  an  increasing  use  among  spiritualists  and 
others  interested  in  the  alleged  phenomena  of  mediumis- 
tic  trance  and  the  like  as  a  noun  to  designate  persons 
who  possess  or  pretend  to  possess  unusual  powers  of  a 
telepathic  or  clairvoyant  kind. 

PSYCHICAL  EESEAECH:  the  English  society  for 
psychical  research  was  founded  in  1882  for  the  purposes 
of  investigating  a  large  body  of  observed  phenomena 
which  did  not  submit  itself  to  explanation  by  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  principles  of  science.  These  phenomena 
are  classified  in  the  published  account  of  the  purposes 
of  the  society  under  about  five  different  heads,  telepathy, 
clairvoyance,  apparitions,  spirits  and  premonitions  and 
previsions.  The  society  publishes  a  serial  magazine 
known  as  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re¬ 
search.  The  society  has  given  much  attention  to  collect¬ 
ing  data  and  observations  along  these  various  lines  and 
to  making  further  investigations  suggested  by  the  em¬ 
pirical  facts  which  have  been  collected.  The  attempts 
at  real  experimentation  upon  these  lines  have  not  met 
with  such  results  as  on  the  whole  to  warrant  thoughtful 
people  in  believing  that  the  alleged  phenomena  cannot 
better  be  explained  upon  scientific  principles  already  well 
established.  Consult:  Gurney,  Phantasms  of  the  Living 
(1886);  Myers,  Human  Personality  and  Its  Survival  of 
Bodily  Death  (1903);  Parish,  Hallucinations  and  Illu¬ 
sions  (1897);  Podmore,  Studies  in  Psychical  Research 
(1897). 
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PSYCHISM,  n.  si'lcizm:  the  doctrine  of  Quesne,  that 
a  certain  subtle  fluid  'everywhere  diffused  is  the  animat¬ 
ing  principle  in  men  and  the  inferior  animals,  the  differ¬ 
ent  effects  which  it  produces  in  each  being  caused  by 
the  differences  in  their  several  organizations;  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  there  exists  in  nature  a  certain  psychic  force. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  American:  a  so¬ 
ciety  founded  in  1892  for  the  advancement  of  psychology 
as  a  science.  Persons  are  eligible  to  membership  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work.  Membership,  175. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  n.  sl-TcoVo-jl  [Gr.  psu'che,  the  soul; 
logos ,  a  word]:  the  doctrine  of  man’s  nature  as  concerns 
his  soul  or  spirit  or  mind;  the  science  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  or  conscious  subject;  mental  philosophy; 
metaphysics  (see  Mind).  Psychologist,  n.  -jist,  one 
who  studies  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  soul,  spirit, 
or  mind,  or  who  writes  on  the  subject;  a  mental  phi¬ 
losopher.  Psychologic,  a.  si-ko-loj'ilc,  or  Psy'cholog'- 
ical,  a.  -i-Ml,  pert,  to  psychology.  Psychologically, 
ad.  -I cal-li.  See  Mind;  Soul;  Consciousness;  Intel¬ 
lect;  Metaphysics,  and  their  various  cross-references. 

PSYCHOLOGY:  the  Greek  words  conjoined  in  the  term 
‘Psychology’  mean  ‘science  of  the  mind,’  and  as  the  dif¬ 
fering  definitions  of  psychology  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  text-books  on  the  subject,  the  translation  may  well 
serve  here  as  a  definition.  From  the  age  of  Aristotle 
(b.c.  384)  down  to  modern  times  psychology  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  philosophic  discipline  rather  than  as  a 
science,  and  its  definition  and  treatment  wTere  determined 
in  the  main  by  metaphysical  speculation,  so  that  for  over 
2,000  years  but  little  advance  was  made  in  the  subject 
beyond  what  Aristotle  had  laid  down  in  his  so-called  laws 
of  association  of  ideas. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  growth  of  the  methods  used 
in  the  natural  sciences,  the  English  philosophers  of  the 
I7th  and  succeeding  centuries  attempted  to  apply  Aris¬ 
totle’s  laws  of  association  to  a  scientific  explanation  of 
the  formation  of  all  kinds  of  mental  operations;  memory, 
reasoning,  conception,  imagination,  and  so  on,  were  all 
explained  by  the  association  of  ideas  which  were  similar 
or  which  had  occurred  together  in  time  or  space.  Belief 
that  one  sees  an  object,  is  to  be  explained  through  the 
close  association  of  sensations  of  color  and  ideas  of  dis¬ 
tance,  figure  and  extension.  The  most  consistent  expo¬ 
nent  of  these  views  is  James  Mill  in  his  Analysis  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.  The  chief  lack  of  the 
associationists  was  in  a  total  neglect  of  the  phenomena 
of  Attention,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  movement  was 
most  helpful  to  the  knowledge  of  psychology.  Meantime 
in  Germany  psychology  had  been  marking  time  in  barren 
schemes  of  classification  which  resulted  in  the  so-called 
‘faculty’  psychology,  and  this  parceling  out  of  the  unitary 
structure  of  the  mind  into  faculties  of  imagination,  num- 
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ber,  form,  benevolence  and  so  on,  according  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  investigator,  and  ‘identifying  some  par¬ 
ticular  mental  operation  as  belonging  to  one  of  these 
‘faculties.’  This  was  fruitless  so  far  as  the  furthering 
of  psychology  was  concerned,  but  was  highly  efficient  in 
paving  the  way  for  the  absurdities  of  phrenology. 

But  except  for  the  association  root,  modern  psychology 
has  sprung  from  modern  sources  and  a  statement  of 
these  will,  perhaps,  give  the  best  conception  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  problems  of  the  comparatively  new 
science  of  psychology. 

The  first  and  most  copious  source  is  found  in  the 
investigations  on  the  physiology  of  the  organs  of  sense 
by  the  great  German  physiologists  from  the  time  of 
Johannes  Mueller  [1801-1858]  down  through  v.  Helm¬ 
holtz,  Weber  and  Aubert  to  Hering  and  the  present  day. 
The  classical  treatises  in  this  domain  are  v.  Helmholtz’s 
Physiologische  Optik  ( 2d  ed.  1896)  and  his  Tonempfind- 
ungen  (Sensations  of  Tone,  translated  by  Ellis).  This 
is  the  borderland  of  psychology  wffiich  marches  with 
physiology,  and  here  place  is  found  for  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  physiological 
processes  on  the  one  hand  and  sensations  of  color  and 
tone  and  the  other  special  sensations  on  the  other.  Here 
also  come  up  the  experimental  investigations  of  the  per¬ 
ception  of  space  by  the  eye  and  skin,  the  harmony  of 
tones  and  the  formation  of  the  musical  scale,  and  the 
basis  of  our  perception  of  motion  of  parts  of  the  body 
or  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

The  second  source  of  psychology  is  to  be  found  in  E. 
H.  Weber’s  simple  experiments  with  weights  and  lines 
reported  in  his  article  on  The  Sense  of  Touch  and  Com¬ 
mon  Feeling  (vid.  E.  H.  Weber),  which  formed  the  start¬ 
ing  point  for  Fechner’s  psychophysics  and  the  vast  mass 
of  investigations  succeeding  it  (vid.  Psychophysics). 

The  third  source  of  psychology  lay  in  the  discovery  of 
the  ‘personal  equation’  in  astronomy.  From  this  was 
developed  the  study  of  reaction  times,  viz.:  the  time 
taken  by  presumably  definite  mental  processes  (vid. 
Psychometry). 

These  several  psychological  outgrowths  from  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences,  together  with  valuable  material  from  the 
fields  of  brain  physiology  and  pathology,  were  gathered 
up  by  Wilhelm  Wundt  of  Leipzig  into  a  unified  system 
which  he  termed  the  Grundzucgc  der  physiologischen 
Psychologie  (Principles  of  Physiological  Psychology)  (1st 
ed.  1874,  5th  ed.  1902,  Trans,  of  physiological  section 
by  E.  B.  Titchener  1904).  With  the  appearance  of -this 
work  and  the  founding  by  Wundt  of  the  first  psycho¬ 
logical  laboratory  at  Leipzig  in  1876,  psychology  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fairly  launched  on  its  career  as  an 
independent  science. 

Since  then  psychology  has  rapidly  extended  its  scope 
and  strengthened  its  powers  of  investigation.  It  has 
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enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  general  mental  conditions 
such  as  sleep,  hypnotism  and  fatigue,  and  through  im¬ 
provement  of  methods  and  instruments  of  research  it  has 
made  a  vast  number  of  solid  contributions  to  the  special 
psychology  of  the  senses.  It  has  invented  new  and  fruit¬ 
ful  methods  for  the  exact  investigations  of  memory  and 
it  has  sought  to  correlate  both  simple  feelings  and  com¬ 
plex  emotions  with  conditions  of  breathing  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood.  It  has  subjected  the  aesthetic  feel¬ 
ings  to  exact  experimentation  and  our  ideas  of  time  and 
space  to  searching  analysis.  It  has  let  in  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  dark  regions  of  the  sub-conscious  and  undermined 
many  a  hoary  superstition.  It  has  analyzed  processes  of 
judgment  and  revealed  the  warp  and  woof  in  the  fabric 
of  language  spoken  and  written.  And  most  of  this  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  possible  by  the  use  of  experimental 
methods.  The  old  distinction  between  deliberative  or 
reflective  psychology  and  experimental  psychology  no 
longer  exists.  Psychology  is  essentially  an  experimental 
science  as  physiology,  and  the  difference  between  the 
early  and  modern  psychologist  is  akin  to  that  between  the 
weather  wise  sailor  and  the  trained  meteorologist  with 
the  resources  of  the  w7eather  bureau  at  his  command. 

From  the  large  number  of  general  treatises  on  psychol¬ 
ogy  we  may  pick  out  the  following:  The  text-books  of 
Titchener,  Boyce  and  J.  B.  Angell  are  clearly  written, 
elementary  presentations  of  the  subject  from  different 
standpoints.  Most  readable  but  not  systematic  is  W. 
James's  Principles  of  Psychology  (2  vols.  1890).  Sully  s 
The  Human  Mind  (2  vols.  1892)  is  a  systematic  treatise 
with  strong  Associationist  tendencies.  Taine’s  Intelli¬ 
gence  (2  vols.  trans.  by  T.  D.  Haye,  1875)  is  interesting, 
but  omits  treatment  of  emotional  and  volitional  sides  of 
the  mind.  Wundt’s  Principles  (mentioned  above)  is 
practically  a  systematic  encyclopedia  of  psychology  on 
experimental  basis.  Kuelpe’s  Grundriss  der  Psychologie 
(trans.  by  E.  B.  Titchener  1895)  is  a  masterly  treatise, 
but  hard  reading.  Ebbinghaus’s  Grundziige  der  Psychol¬ 
ogie  ( vol.  1,  1902,  rest  in  preparation)  is  a  clear  and 
able  work. 

The  periodical  literature  is  enormous  and  scattered 
through  many  scientific  journals.  Three  periodicals  de¬ 
voted  to  psychology  alone  are  published  in  the  United 
States — The  American  Journal  of  Psychology ,  The  Psy¬ 
chological  Eeview  and  The  Psychological  Bulletin. 

Individual  Psychology  (Variational  Psychology).  As 
the  term  implies,  individual  psychology  has  to  do  with 
the  psychology  of  the  individual,  whether  the  individual 
be  person,  family,  class  or  race.  The  laws  of  memory 
belong  to  the  general  psychology  of  associative  processes, 
but  the  way  one  recalls  a  street  number,  whether  visually 
or  verbally  or  by  some  other  means,  is  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  psychology.  Similarly  it  investigates  the  family 
with  regard  to  its  intellectual,  musical  or  criminal  traits; 
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backward  school-children  in  regard  to  their  sensitivity, 
a  sex  or  a  race  in  respect  to  its  temperament.  In  the 
study  of  such  characteristics  as  these,  factors  of  heredity, 
environment  and  education  become  prominent,  so  that 
individual  psychology  is  in  great  part  genetic.  As  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  concrete  ease,  it  stands  nearest  to  applied 
psychology,  e.g.,  pedagogy  and  the  psychological  side  of 
criminology.  Accordingly  investigations  in  education  and 
individual  psychology  often  run  hand  in  hand.  Interest¬ 
ing  and  readable  works  on  individual  psychology  of 
scientific  value  are  not  uncommon.  Among  them  Binet’s 
admirable  Psychologie  de  grands  Calculateurs  et  de 
Joueurs  d’  Ecliecs  (1894);  Galton’s  English  Men  of 
Science ,  their  Nature  and  Nurture  (1874);  and  Inquiries 
into  Human  Faculty  (1883);  P.  J.  Moebius,  Rousseau; 
Josiah  Boyce,  The  Case  of  John  Bunyan,  Psychological 
Review,  1,  1894;  L.  W.  Stern,  Ueder  der  Psychologie  der 
Individuellen  Differenzen  (1900);  Hans  Gross,  Criminal 
Psychologie  (1900). 

Folic  Psychology. — It  is  from  the  psychical  processes  of 
the  individual  that  general  or  normative  psychology 
forms  its  laws,  but  through  the  interaction  of  human 
minds  under  common  conditions  of  existence,  certain 
psychical  products  appear,  impossible  with  the  segregated 
individual.  These  products,  arising  in  all  primitive  com¬ 
munities,  are  language,  myth  and  custom,  and  considered 
from  the  psychological  standpoint,  they  form  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  folk  psychology.  The  root  of  language 
lies  in  the  expression  of  the  emotions  of  the  individual; 
it  is  the  personifying  tendency  in  each  primitive  human 
mind  that  gives  rise  to  myth;  and  the  properties  of 
rhythm,  existing  in  each  person,  account  for  many  of  the 
customs  of  primitive  work  and  play.  But  these  several 
factors  belong  to  general  psychology,  which,  accordingly, 
forms  the  basis  for  folk  psychology.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  latter,  through  the  necessarily  genetic  treatment  of 
many  of  its  problems,  has  furthered  general  psychology. 
Works  devoted  to  pure  folk  psychology  are  few:  the 
most  authoritative  and  extensive  is  W.  Wundt’s  Voelker- 
psychologie  (Yol.  1,  2  parts,  1900;  Language,  Yol.  2, 
Part  1,  Myth  and  Keligion;  rest  in  preparation).  Tyler’s 
Primitive  Culture  (3d  ed.  1891)  belongs  to  anthropology, 
but  makes  valuable  contributions  to  folk  psychology,  as 
does  Herbert  Spencer’s  Principles  of  Sociology  (1880). 
See  Sumner’s  Folkways  (1907). 

Social  P sychology. — Closely  allied  to  this  branch  of 
psychology  is  social  psychology,  so-called.  This  devotes 
itself  to  a  study  of  those  expressions  of  mind  which  are 
particularly  dependent  upon  social  circumstances.  Here 
belong  the  accounts  of  imitation,  of  mob  action,  or  fash¬ 
ions,  etc.  Much  of  the  material  peculiar  to  this  form  of 
psychological  study  has  been  appropriated  by  sociology. 
See  Baldwin,  Mental  Development,  Social  and  Ethical 
Interpretations. 
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Physiological  Psychology. — Usually  the  term  is  under¬ 
stood  to  signify  the  correlation  of  sensation  and  volun¬ 
tary  motion  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  functioning  of 
more  or  less  definite  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and 
their  connections  on  the  other.  The  sensory  and  motor 
organs  on  the  outside  of  the  body  are  represented  in  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  in  so-called  centers,  and  normal 
sight,  hearing  and  .  other  sensations,  as  well  as  control  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  are  conditioned  on  the  normal 
functioning  of  these  centers.  Disturbance  of  these  areas 
is  accompanied  not  only  by  disturbance  of  simple  sensa¬ 
tions  or  motions,  but  also  by  disturbance  of  the  more 
complex  mental  acts  into  which  the  sensations  or  motions 
enter  as  constituent  factors.  For  example,  Broca’s  motor 
aphasia  (q.v.)  comes  from  disease  of  the  area  governing 
the  innervation  of  the  vocal  chords,  and  many  kinds  of 
memory  disease  have  been  correlated  with  disorders  in 
corresponding  physiological  processes.  The  value  of 
physiological  psychology  for  general  psychology  has  been 
to  make  evident  the  complexity  of  apparently  simple 
mental  acts  and  to  clarify  our  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
associative  processes  of  memory  and  imagination.  The 
term  is  also  used  in  other  senses:  for  some  it  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  ‘experimental  psychology’  and  for  others  ‘psy-* 
chology  based  on  physiology.’  A  psychology  of  the  latter 
kind  in  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  of  both 
sciences  is  necessarily  schematic  and  imperfect.  On 
structure  and  functions  of  brain,  vid.  Foster,  A  Text- 
BooTc  of  Physiology ,  7th  ed.  Part.  III.;  Schaefer,  Text- 
Boolc  of  Physiology,  Yol.  2,  1906;  Wundt’s  Principles  of 
Psychology  (Trans.),  Yol.  I.  1904.  Most  of  the  larger 
text-books  on  physiology  and  the  later  text-books  of 
psychology  give  versions  of  the  subject.  Th.  Zeihen’s 
7th  ed.  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology,  Trans.  2d 
ed.,  is  an  attempt  at  a  critical  explanation  of  psychology 
through  physiology. 

The  applications  of  psychology  to  various  aspects  of 
practical  affairs  has  led  to  the  development  of  such 
specialties  as  educational  psychology  [see  Child  Psy¬ 
chology],  religious  psychology,  etc.  These  names  simply 
indicate  fields  in  which  psychological  methods  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  interpretation  are  employed.  It  should  be 
said  that  many  of  these  efforts  are  extremely  successful 
in  shedding  new  light  in  the  ranges  of  experience  where 
they  are  used.  Cf.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Beligious  Psychology. — Psychology  is  used  today  to 
interpret  and  investigate  many  fields  of  human  interest. 
Beligious  psychology  represents  one  of  .these  fields.  It 
is  not  a  distinct  kind  of  psychology.  It  is  simply  the 
application  of  psychological  methods  of  investigation 
and  appreciation  to  the  religious  consciousness,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  its  genetic  features.  The  effort  is  made  to 
study  religious  experience  in  just  the  same  objective  way 
in  which  any  other  set  of  human  experiences  might  be 
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studied.  Religions  psychology  thus  seeks  to  discover  the 
beginnings  of  religious  consciousness  in  the  child,  its  first 
expressions  and  its  characteristic  effects,  if  it  have  such. 
This  helps  to  show  how  far  such  experiences  and  the 
ideas  therewith  connected  are  dependent  upon  tutelage 
and  how  far  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  springing  out  of 
the  mind’s  own  workings.  Again,  the  attempt  is  made 
to  study  carefully  the  inner  nature  of  the  religious  con¬ 
version  which  is  so  striking  a  part  of  many  persons’ 
religious  life.  The  effects  of  revivals  as  compared  with 
systematic  and  long  continued  religious  instruction  are 
examined.  The  character  of  unusual  religious  phenom¬ 
ena,  such  as  visions,  voices,  etc.,  are  studied  with  a'  view 
to  discovering  the  mental  and  nervous  condition  of  the 
persons  who  have  such  experiences,  thus  enabling  a  re¬ 
liable  estimate  of  their  real  significance.  The  peculiar 
religious  tendencies  of  special  periods  of  life  like  that 
of  adolescence  are  studied,  and  the  experiences  char¬ 
acterizing  the  different  great  world  religions  and  dif¬ 
ferent  peoples  are  investigated.  Religious  psychology  is 
still  in  its  early  infancy  and  thus  far,  wThile  a  large 
amount  of  interesting  material  has  been  brought  to¬ 
gether,  the  principal  results  must  be  regarded  as  largely 
valuable  in  their  contribution  to  method,  rather  than  to 
final  science.  Modern  methods  of  religious  teaching 
promise,  however,  to  be  fundamentally  modified  as  a 
consequence  of  such  studies.  See  Starbuck,  Psychology 
of  Religion;  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience ; 
Coe,  The  Spiritual  Life;  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind; 
Pratt,  Psychology  of  Belief. 

PSYCHOMETRY  [from  'pvx’n',  mind;  yerpov,  measure]: 
the  word  has  been  often  used  to  denote  exact  measure¬ 
ment  of  mental  acts  in  general.  More  especially  and 
fittingly  it  has  been  used  to  denote  the  time  occupied  by 
mental  processes.  Using  the  word  in  this  sense,  we  find 
there  are  two  directions  taken  by  the  time  measurement 
of  mental  processes:  1.  In  relation  to  the  perception  of 
simultaneous  events.  From  this  we  learn  that  of  two 
simultaneous  events,  that  to  which  our  attention  is  turned 
will  seem  to  come  the  earlier.  2.  In  relation  to  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  perception  of  an  event  and  a  pre¬ 
arranged  response  to  it.  The  German  astronomer  Bessel, 
having  noted  that  different  observers  registered  different 
times  for  the  passage  of  a  star  across  the  meridian,  a 
difference  in  some  cases  of  over  half  a  second  expressed 
this  difference  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  which  came  to 
be  termed  the  ‘personal  equation.’  This  formed  the 
starting  point  for  observation  by  the  physiologists  v. 
Helmholtz,  Exner,  Bonders  and  others  on  the  time  taken 
to  respond  by  a  definite  motion  to  some  stimulus — a 
period  of  time  called  by  Exner  ‘reaction  time.’  This  is 
different  for  different  kinds  of  stimuli;  Exner,  e.g., 
found  0.1  07  sec.  for  sound,  0.222  sec.  for  light  and  0.138 
sec.  for  skin  stimulation.  Setting  aside  the  factors  of 
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fatigue  and  practice,  different  observers  give  different 
reaction  times  for  the  same  kind  of  stimulus — a  differ¬ 
ence  depending  on  mental  constitution  in  general  and  on 
the  degree  and  direction  of  attention  in  particular.  The 
reaction  method  has  been  enlarged  to  measure  the  time 
of  more  complex  acts,  such  as  choice  and  association  of 
ideas,  but  so  long  as  the  methods  simply  gave  statistical 
tables  the  outcome  was  of  no  great  value  for  psychology. 
In  conjunction  with  careful  observation  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  flow  of  ideas  and  feelings,  psychometry  is  now 
throwing  much  light  on  judgment  and  will  action.  See 
article  on  Personal  Equation  by  Sanford  in  Amer.  Jour. 
Psy.,  Yol.  2.  Scripture,  New  Psychology  (1898,  C.  8). 
Detailed  description  of  the  technique  of  the  simple  reac¬ 
tion,  together  with  many  titles  of  the  very  extensive 
bibliography  in  Titchener’s  Instructor’s  Manual  (Quan¬ 
titative)  of  Experimental  Psychology  (1905). 

PSYCHOMACHY,  n.  si-Tcom'a-Jd  for.  psu’che,  the 
soul;  mache,  a  contest]:  a  conflict  of  the  soul  with  the 
body. 

PSYCHOMANCY,  n.  si'lco-man'si  [Gr.  psu'che,  the 
soul;  mantei'a,  divination]:  a  species  of  divination  by 
consulting  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

PSYCHOPHYSICS:  by  this  term  has  sometimes  been 
understood  a-  general  relation  between  psychical  and 
physical  conditions.  But  through  the  epoch-making  work 
of  G.  T.  Fechner,  entitled  Elemente  der  Psychophysilc 
(2d  ed.  2  vols.  1889),  the  word  came  to  have  a  very 
definite  meaning,  viz.:  an  exact  relation  between  the 
physical  agents  termed  ‘stimuli,’  causing  sensations  of 
sound,  light,  weight  and  other  sense  perceptions  on  the 
one  side,  and  these  perceptions  themselves  on  the  other. 
The  starting  point  of  the  work  lay  in  E.  H.  Weber’s 
experiments  with  lines  and  weights  in  determining  the 
smallest  distinguishable  differences.  Weber’s  own  state¬ 
ments  were  to  the  effect  that  most  people  were  able  to 
distinguish  between  lifted  weights  that  differed  by  1/40 
of  their  weight  or  lines  which  differed  by  1/51  of  their 
length,  no  matter  what  the  original  units  of  weight  or 
length  might  be.  Whether  it  be  ounces  or  half  ounces  in 
one  case,  and  inches  or  half  inches  in  the  other,  the  ‘rela¬ 
tive  differences  of  1/40  and  1/51  would  be  ‘just  ob 
servable’  in  both  cases. 

That  we  apprehend  these  relations  of  magnitudes  with 
out  knowledge  of  their  absolute  size  is  Weber’s  own  state¬ 
ment  of  Weber’s  law.  It  was  modified  by  Fechner  as  a 
result  in  the  main  of  the  view  that  a  sensation  is  com¬ 
posed  of  minimal  differences  of  sensation,  to  read  ‘The 
sensation  varies  with  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulus’  and 
in  a  form  freer  from  questionable  assumptions,  ‘The  dif¬ 
ference  of  two  stimuli  appears  for  the  sensation  equally 
great,  if  the  ratio  of  the  stimuli  remains  like.’  In 
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Weber’s  experiments,  e.g.,  the  constant  ratio  of  the  line 
stimuli  was  50/51.  In  support  of  his  far  reaching  attempt 
to  show  exact,  measurable  relations  existing  between  the 
physical  and  the  psychical  sides  of  human  existence, 
Fechner  devised  or  elaborated  methods  which  he  based  in 
part  on  mathematical  reasoning  and  in  part  on  arduous 
experimentation.  These  are  known  as  the  ‘psychophysical 
methods,’  and  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  are  still 
operative.  The  series  of  psychophysical  investigations 
following  Fechner’s  work  were  mathematical  in  spirit 
rather  than  psychological,  and  being  barren  of  psycho¬ 
logical  fruit  it  appeared  as  if  with  the  formulation  of 
Weber’s  law  psychophysics  had  exhausted  itself.  But  of 
late  years  psychophysics  has  entered  into  a  stage  of  re¬ 
newed  activity.  The  perverted  belief  that  its  function 
lay  in  furnishing  a  set  of  psychical  ‘constants’  analogous 
to  tables  of  specific  gravity,  or  other  tables  of  constants 
in  physics,  has  disappeared,  and  while  an  occasional  in¬ 
vestigation  is  made  with  reference  to  some  aspect  of 
Weber’s  law  the  psychophysical  methods  themselves  have 
become  fruitful  subjects  of  research  and  useful  instru¬ 
ments  for  analysis  of  the  factors  entering  into  acts  of 
judgment.  G.  E.  Mueller’s  GesichtspunMe  und  Tatsachen 
der  psychopsychischen  Methodik  (Aspects  and  Facts  of 
Psychophysical  Method,  1904)  gives  a  ‘comprehensive  but 
short  critical  review  of  all  the  methods*  of  procedure 
which  have  appeared  in  psychophysics  from  Fechner’s 
time  to  the  present  day,’  an  excellent  history,  with  full 
bibliography,  is  given  by  E.  B.  Titchener,  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  his  Instructor’s  Manual  (Quantitative)  of 
Experimental  Psychology  (1905). 

PSYCHO-THEEAPEUTICS:  a  term  applicable  to  any 
mode  of  treatment  of  disease  in  which  appeal  is  made  to 
the  mind  of  the  patient,  whether  by  direct  suggestion  or 
indirectly  by  means  of  the  suggestive  influence  of  me¬ 
chanical  or  medicinal  instrumentalities.  Mind  cure,  faith 
cure  (q.v.),  suggestive  therapeutics,  are  from  this  point 
of  view  one  and  the  same  thing,  utilizing  a  common 
principle,  although  it  may  be  in  different  ways.  Certain 
quasi-religious  movements  have  psycho-therapeutics  as 
their  chief  stock  in  trade.  Moreover,  all  religious  cults 
of  all  epochs  have  used  such  methods. 

The  main  field  for  the  successful  employment  of  these 
methods  is  that  of  the  so-called  functional  nervous  dis¬ 
orders.  These  are  illustrated  by  diseases  ranging  all  the 
way  from  neurasthenia  and  insomnia  to  hysteria.  No 
organic  lesion  can  be  detected  by  present  means  in  any 
of  these  instances.  Organic  and  bacterial  diseases  are 
either  wholly  unaffected  by  such  treatment,  or  assisted 
only  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  alleviating  of  certain  acces¬ 
sory  symptoms.  Broken  bones  and  small-pox,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  not  cured  by  mental  treatment.  The  distress 
suffered  in  both  may  be  lessened  by  such  treatment. 
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Two  main  methods  are  used  in  mental  healing,  with 
sundry  subdivisions  of  the  second.  The  first  is  hypnotism 
(q.v.).  The  second  involves  suggestion  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  of  this  we  speak  first. 

In  certain  forms  of  treatment  the  suggestion  takes  the 
form  of  persuading  the  patient  that  he  has  no  ailment, 
because  he  has  no  real  physical  body.  This  procedure  is 
peculiar  to  certain  religious  sects.  Again,  the  patient  is 
assured  of  the  reality  of  his  disease,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  led  to  repose  confidence  in  the  power  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  God  to  remove  the  disease  from  one  sincerely 
repentant  for  sin.  In  another  form  the  procedure  in¬ 
volves  the  employment  of  various  impressive  devices  of  a 
medicinal  or  mechanical  character,  e.g.,  electrical  ma¬ 
chines,  supposedly  powerful  drugs,  etc.,  by  means  of 
which  the  patient  is  led  to  look  for  a  cure.  Critics  of 
the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine  maintain  that  the  whole 
benefit  accruing  from  the  methods  there  recognized  arises 
from  the  mental  influence  of  the  treatment.  In  its  more 
definitely  professional  medical  use,  the  patient  is  talked 
to  until  his  confidence  is  gained  and  the  inner  facts  of 
his  case  discovered  so  far  as  possible.  Then  he  is  told 
the  exact  truth  about  difficulties  such  as  he  is  suffering 
under  and  led  to  see  the  needless  character  of  his  trouble 
(where  it  is  needless)  and  to  begin  a  new  course  of 
development.  This  method  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
re-education.  These  methods  are  often  combined  in  one 
way  or  another,  so  far  as  they  permit,  and  they  are  often 
combined  also  with  physical  and  hygienic  treatment  of 
the  more  familiar  medical  kind. 

Hypnotism  was  formerly  used  more  widely  than  at 
present.  It  enjoys  in  even  greater  degree  than  sugges¬ 
tion  the  possibility  to  get  at  certain  subconscious  in¬ 
fluences  which  are  often  the  disturbing  factors  in  nervous 
troubles.  But  it  has  certain  disadvantages  in  its  failure 
definitely  to  affect  the  ordinary  consciousness,  and  in 
certain  diseases  it  has  been  found  either  harmful  or  at 
best  ineffective,  producing  temporary  improvement,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  relapse  sometimes  more  serious  than  the  original 
condition.  It  undoubtedly  has  a  field  of  usefulness  where 
other  means  fail,  but  it  ought  only  to  be  used  by  med¬ 
ically  competent  operators. 

In  general,  the  field  of  psycho-therapeutics  is  rapidly 
widening  and  physicians  are  increasingly  using  such 
methods.  This  is  the  only  hope  of  rescuing  them  from 
the  hands  of  quacks  and  charlatans.  Where  too  much  is 
expected  from  them  the  methods  will  fail.  But  within 
limits  they  afford  an  indispensable  complement  to  the 
physical  and  physiological  treatment  of  disease  as  we  now 
know  disease. 

PTAH,  pta,  or  Phtha:  Egyptian  god  of  the  most 
ancient  type,  described  in  inscriptions  as  ‘creator  of  the 
earth,  father  of  the  gods  and  all  the  beings  of  this  earth. 
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father  of  beginnings.’  He  was  compared  by  the  Greeks 
to  Hephaestus,  being,  like  him,  patron  of  metal-workers 
and  sculptors.  Representing  the  beginning  of  all  things 
he  was  shown  as  an  undeveloped  child  or  dwarf  (Ptah- 
Patack),  or  as  a  mummy.  He  had  a  magnificent  temple 
at  Memphis. 

~~  PTARMIGAN,  tar'mi-gan :  a  grouse  of  the  genus 
Lagopus,  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  grouse  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  legs  feathered  to  the  claws,  giving  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  hare’s  foot  (whence  the  generic  name). 
The  truncated  tail  has  14  or  16  feathers,  most  of  the 
species  become  white  in  winter,  and  the  nasal  groove  is 
densely  clothed  with  feathers.  There  are  six  or  eight 
species  described,  inhabiting  the  northern  and  snow-cov¬ 
ered  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  being  one  of  the  few 
genera  characteristic  of  the  arctic  fauna;  they  are  as 
much  at  home  in  snow  as  are  the  web-footed  birds  in 
water,  and  their  plumed  feet  enable  them  to  run  over  its 
surface  without  sinking  in.  They  live  in  families  during 
most  of  the  year,  and  are  monogamous;  the  females  incu¬ 
bate,  but  the  males  assist  in  rearing  and  feeding  the 
young.  The  males  have  a  loud,  harsh  or  sometimes  clear 
cry,  and  the  females  cackle  like  a  hen.  They  fly  swiftly 
without  a  whirring  noise,  and  run  well.  They  feed  upon 
berries,  buds,  mosses,  and  lichens,  and  insects.  Their 
pursuit  affords  an  exciting  sport;  they,  are  very  shy,  but 
when  started  are  easily  shot  on  account  of  their  regular 
flight.  The  summer  plumage  is  varied  with  brown,  black, 
and  gray,  most  of  the  wing  remaining  white;  in  the  males 
the  mottling  is  finer  and  the  colors  brighter.  There  are 
three  well  ascertained  species  in  America,  besides  several 
sub-species  and  races.  The  white  ptarmigan  or  willow 
grouse  ( L .  lagopus)  is  about  16  inches  long  and  24^ 
inches  in  alar  extent;  the  bill  is  black,  very  stout,  and 
convex,  and  broad  at  the  tip;  the  general  plumage  in 
summer  is  rufous  or  orange  chestnut  on  the  head  and 
neck;  feathers  of  back  black,  closely  barred  with  yellow¬ 
ish  brown  and  chestnut;  most  of  wings  and  lower  parts 
white;  tail  browmish  black;  in  winter  white,  with  black 
tail;  no  black  stripe  through  the  eye.  It  occurs  com¬ 
monly  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  in  rare 
instances  in  the  northern  United  States  (Maine  and 
Minnesota).  It  is  found  in  open  rocky  grounds  and 
among  dwarf  willows  and  birches.  In  winter  they  scratch 
in  the  snow  down  to  the  mosses  and  lichens  on  which 
they  feed,  collecting  often  in  considerable  flocks.  In 
winter  the  flesh  is  dry,  but  is  tender  and  with  an  agree¬ 
able  aromatic  flavor  in  summer.  They  breed  in  Labrador 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  placing  the  nest  under  the 
creeping  branches  of  low  firs;  the  eggs  are  from  6  to  14, 
of  a  fawn  color  or  rufous  ground  with  irregular  spots  of 
reddish  brown.  The  Common  Ptarmigan,  or  Gray  Ptar¬ 
migan  (L.  vulgaris,  or  L.  mutus),  is  a  native  of  the 
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most  n.  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  abundant  in  Norway 
from  which  great  numbers  are  annually  brought  to  the 
London  market.  In  arctic  countries,  the  haunts  of  the 
P.  are  not  mountain-tops,  but  low  valleys  and  plains 
even  to  the  sea-shore.  In  forfm  and  habits,  it  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  Moorfowl  (q.v.j,  but  is  rather  smaller.  The 
winter  plumage  is  pure  white,  except  a  black  band 
above  the  eye  of  the  male,  and  some  parts  of  the  quill 
and  tail  feathers.  The  summer  plumage  is  as  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  concealment  of  the  bird  from  enemies, 
by  its  harmony  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  ground, 
as  that  of  winter ;  the  male  being  mostly  brownish-gray, 
with  undulating  lines  of  black ;  the  wings,  middle  tail- 
feathers,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  white ;  the  female 
similar,  but  with  prevalent  yellow  tinge.  The  plumage, 
however,  varies  very  much,  according  to  age,  sex,  and 
the  season  of  the  year.  Ptarmigans  seem  to  trust  for 
safety  to  their  facility  in  eluding  observation,  whether 
among  the  snows  of  winter  or  the  lichen-covered  rocks 
in  summer;  and  an  unaccustomed  sportsman  is  often 
startled  by  a  covey  springing  up  close  beside  him,  where 
he  had  not  previously  observed  one.  The  P.  is  capable 
of  being  tamed,  and  has  even  been  found  to  breed  in 
confinement.  The  voice  of  the  P.  is  a  low  croaking  cry. 
The  name  P.  is  a  modification  of  the  Gaelic  name.  The 
Rock  P.,  said  to  occur  in  n.  Scotland,  and  to  be  common 
in  Norway,  seems  merely  the  common  species  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  state  of  plumage. — The  Gray  P.  has  a  nearly  re¬ 
lated  species  in  L.  rupestris  of  N.  America,  Greenland, 
and  Siberia.  L.  leucurus  occurs  in  mountains  of  west¬ 
ern  N.  America. — The  Moorfowl  (q.v.)  is  a  species  of  P. 
in  Great  Britain,  and  is  the  only  species  that  does  not 
turn  white  in  winter. — Another  is  the  Willow  P.,  or 
Willow  Grouse  ( L .  saliceti ),  of  the  n.  parts  of  the 
world,  abundant  in  arctic  America,  and  in  Norway,  from 
which  great  numbers  are  brought  to  the  London  mar¬ 
ket.  Its  summer  plumage  resembles  that,  of  the  moor- 
fowl  ;  but  its  winter  plumage  is  white.  It  does  not 
inhabit  regions  so  cold  or  lofty  as  the  Common  P.,  but 
frequents  thickets  of  willow  and  dwarf-birch.  It  is 
found  in  Europe  as  far  s.  as  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  In 
N.  America,  it  is  partially  migratory. — L.  hemileucurus  is 
found  in  Spitzbergen. 

PTE' LEA:  see  Ephesus. 

PTERICHTHYS,  n.  ter-ik’this  [Gr,  pteron,  a  wing; 
ichthus,  a  fish]  :  genus  of  ganoid  fishes,  peculiar  to  the 
beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  measures.  Fragments 
of  the  bony  case  had  been  found  in  Russia  as  early  as 
1813 ;  in  1840  they  were  described  as  belonging  to  a  fish 
to  which  the  generic  name  Asterolepis  was  given.  In 
the  same  year,  Hugh  Miller  exhibited  to  the  members 
of  the  British  Assoc,  the  first  specimen  which  gave  an 
idea  of  the  form  of  the  fish,  and  to  this  Agassiz  applied 
the  generally  received  name  of  P.,  from  the  wing-like 
appearance  of  the  pectoral  spines. 
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The  head  and  anterior  half  of  the  body  were  covered 
with  hard  ganoid  plates,  fitting  closely  to  each  other, 
and  forming  a  strong  protecting  case.  The  remainder 
of  the  trunk  was  flexible,  and  covered  with  small  scales. 
The  fish  was  furnished  w\th  a  small  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
body  terminated  in  a  heterocercal  tail ;  but  neither  of 
these,  from  their  soft  texture,  is  frequent  in  the  fossil 


Pterichthys  Miller!  (Dorsal  Surface).— From  Owen. 

specimens.  The  creature  was  not  fitted  for  rapid  motion. 
The  pectoral  spines,  at  first  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
fins,  were  probably  used  as  weapons  of  defense,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  assisted  the  P.  to  move  along  the  sandy  bot¬ 
toms  on  which  it  lived.  The  spines  were  composed  of 
two  segments,  and  were  covered  with  tubercles  like  the 
trunk.  Twelve  or  more  species  have  been  described. 

PTEBIDOGRAPHIA,  n.  ter'i-dd-grafi-a,  or  Pteri- 
dography,  n.  ter'i-dog'ra-fi  [Gr.  pteris  or  pterida,  a  fern ; 
grapho,  I  write] :  a  treatise  on  ferns. 

PTEBO-,  prefix,  ter-o-  [Gr.  pteron,  a  wing,  a  feather] : 
having  wings  or  wing-like  processes;  winged— used  in 
scientific  compounds. 


PT’EROCARPUS — PTERODACTYL. 
PTEROCAR'PTJS:  see  Kino. 

PTER'OCLES:  see  Ganga. 

PTERODACTYL,  or  Pterodactyle,  n.  ter’d-dak'til 
[Gr.  pteron,  a  wing ;  dak'tulds,  a  finger] :  remarkable  genus 
of  fossil  lizards,  peculiar  to  the  Secondary  strata.  Pter'- 
odac  tylous,  a.  -tll-us,  wing-fingered. — The  anomalous 
structure  of  the  P.  was  long  a  puzzle  to  comparative- 
anatomists.  Blumenbach  considered  it  a  palmipede,  or 
web-footed  bird;  while  its  original  describer,  Collini, 
and  other  naturalists  more  eminent,  referred  it  to  the 
mammalia,  finding  its  nearest  ally  in  the  bat.  The 
careful  investigations  of  Cuvier,  however,  showed  that 
the  P.  was  a  true  lizard,  but  possessed  of  the  power  of 
flight,  which  it  performed,  not  by  a  membrane  stretched 
over  its  ribs,  like  the  living  dragons,  but  more  as  in  the 
bats,  except  that  the  wing  was  attached,  not  to  several, 
but  only  to  a  single  finger — the  fifth — the  others  being 
free  and  short.  The  bones  of  the  fifth  finger  were  very 
greatly  elongated,  and  the  last  joint  terminated  in  a  long, 
slender,  unguarded  apex;  the  terminal  joints  in  the  other 
fingers  were  furnished  with  strong  claws.  Mantell  thus 
graphically  describes  the  genus:  ‘With  a  long-snouted 
head  and  long  neck  much  resembling  that  of  a  bird,  bat¬ 
like  wings,  and  a  small  trunk  and  tail,  with  lacertian 
affinities  in  its  skull,  teeth,  and  skeleton,  and  with  a 
bird-like  structure  of  sternum  and  scapular  arch,  these 
creatures  present  an  anomaly  of  structure  as  unlike 
their  fossil  contemporaries  as  the  duck-billed  ornitho- 
rhynchus  of  Australia  to  living  mammals.  The  cranium 
is  small ;  the  jaws  are  long,  and  either  armed  with  nu¬ 
merous  sharp-pointed  teeth,  or  toothless,  like  those  of  a 
bird.  The  eye-orbit  is  very  large ;  the  sclerotica  consists 
of  a  ring  of  bony  plates,  and  the  nostrils  are  placed  near 

the  orbits.  The  cervical 
vertebree  are  large  and 
strong,  and  capable  of 
great  flexibility  back- 
ward  and  forward,  prob¬ 
ably  to  allow  the  head  to 
fall  back  to  the  centre  of 
gravity  during  flight. 
The  dorsal  vertebrae  are 
from  17  to  20  in  number. 
The  sacrum  is  formed  by 
the  coalescence  of  two 
vertebrae  only,  as  in  ex- 
1  isting  reptiles,  and  not  of 
many,  as  in  birds  and 
certain  extinct  saurians. 
.  The  tail  is  generally 

Pterodactyl.  short,  an  unusual  char¬ 

acter  with  saurians ;  but  a  species  with  a  long  tail  occurs 
at  Solenhofen.  There  are  five  toes  or  digits  on  each 
foot ;  the  outer  finger  of  the  forearm  is  immensely  elon¬ 
gated  for  the  support  of  a  membranous  expansion  (the 
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impression  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  instances 
and  the  other  digits  of  fore  and  hind  feet  terminate 
in  long  curved  claws.  The  size  and  form  of  the  extrem¬ 
ities  show  that  the  P.  was  capable  of  perching  on  trees, 
of  hanging  against  perpendicular  surfaces,  and  of  stand¬ 
ing  firmly  on  the  ground,  when,  with  its  wings  folded, 
it  might  crawl  on  all-fours,  or  hop  like  a  bird.’  The 
famous  quarry  of  lithographic  stone  at  Solenhofen,  of 
Upper  Oolite  age,  has  supplied  a  great  variety  of  these 
flying  lizards;  but  the  largest  species  (Pterodactylus 
ingens),  with  an  expanse  of  wings  25  ft.,  has  been  found 
in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Kansas;  another  species  o* 
nearly  equal  size  was  reported  from  the  Upper  Green¬ 
sand,  at  Cambridge,  England  ;  and  in  the  Kentish  Chalk, 
another  has  been  found  very  little  smaller.  The  varioii! 
species  vary  as  much  in  structure  as  in  form,  so  that,  the 
original  genus  has  been  lately  raised  to  an  order,  under 
the  name  Pterosauria,  and  the  species  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  following  genera,  characterized  princi¬ 
pally  by  structure  of  the  jaw  and  teeth  ;  Pterodactylus, 
in  which  the  jaws  are  furnished  with  long  slender  teeth 
along  their  whole  length ;  Ramphorhynchus,  with  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  jaws  smooth,  probably  furnished  when 
living  with  a  horny  bill,  and  toward  the  bases  of  the 
jaws  having  four  or  five  strong  teeth ;  and  Dimorphodon . 
with  large  strong  teeth  in  front,  and  small  shorter  ones 
behind.  Nearly  30  species  altogether  have  been  de¬ 
scribed. 

PTEROMA.  n.  te-t'd'ma  [Gr. — from  pteron ,  a  wingj  :  in 
arch.,  spaces  between  the  walls  of  the  cella  of  a  temple 
and  the  columns  of  a  peristyle. 

PTER'OMYS :  see  Flying  Squirrel. 

PTEROPHYLLUM,  n.  ter' o-f  il  ium  [Gr.  pteron,  a  wing  ; 
phullon,  a  leaf] :  in  gecL  a  genus  of  cycadaceous  leaves 
chiefly  from  the  Lias  anu  Oolite. 

PTEROPODA,  n.  plu.  ter-dp'd-da,  or  Pteropods,  n. 
plu.  ter'd-pddz  [Gr.  pteron,  a  wing ;  pous  or  poda,  a  foot] : 

class  of  encephalous  mollusks 
that  swim  by  the  alternate  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  of  two 
wing-like  fins  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  head  or  neck. 
Pteropodous,  a.  ter-dp' o-dnus 
pert,  to  the  pteropods;  wing 
footed.  -  The  Pteropoda  flap 
i  heir  two  wing-like  fins  in  the 
water  as  a  bird  or  an  insect 
does  its  wings  in  the  air,  Thej 
are  allied  to  Gasteropoda,  but 
are  inferior  to  them  in  organi¬ 
zation  ;  and  their  wings  are  not 
at  all  homologous  to  the  foot  of  that  class.  They  are 
hermaphrodite.  The  head  is  perfectly  distinct  in  some, 
but  obscurely  distinguished  from  the  body  in  others. 
Those  which  have  the  head  most  distinct,  as  Clio  (q.v.| 


Example  of  the  i/ieropoda 
(Cleodora  pyramidata). 
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have  no  shell,  and  form  the  order  Gymnosomata ;  those 
with  the  head  indistinct,  the  order  Theconomata,  have  a 
thiD  external  shell — which  in  some  is  globular,  with  slits 
for  the  wings  to  pass  through,  in  some  triangular  and 
pyramidal,  in  some  conical,  in  some  slipper-shaped,  etc. 
All  the  species  are  marine ;  they  are  small  and  delicate 
creatures,  very  lively,  always  in  quest  of  food,  and  af¬ 
fording  food  to  fishes  and  cetaceans.  They  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them  in  immense  num¬ 
bers  in  tropical,  and  some  in  arctic,  seas.  The  genera 
and  species  are  few. 

PTEROSAURIA,  n.  plu.  ter' o-saw'ri-a,  or  Ptero- 
satjrs,  ter'o-sawrs  [Gr.  pteron,  a  wing;  sauros,  a  lizard] : 
in  geol.,  an  order  of  extinct  saurians,  fitted  for  aerial 
Sight.  Pter'osau'rian,  a.  -ri-an,  of  or  pert,  to :  N.  one 
of  the  pterosaurs. 

PTERYGIUM,  n.  ter-ij'i-um  [Gr.  pteru’gion ,  a  small 
wing — from  pterux,  a  wing]  :  in  med.,  a  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  consisting  of  a  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  part  between  the  external  angle  and  the 
cornea ;  a  disease  in  which  the  epidermis  of  the  margin 
of  the  nail-follicle  remains  attached  to  the  surface  of  the 
nail,  and  advances  with  its  growth  till  the  nail  is  more 
i>r  less  completely  covered. 

PTERYGO,  ter'i-gb  [Gr.  pterux  or  pteruga,  a  wing]  :  a 
prefix  denoting  attachment  to,  or  connection  with,  the 
pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Pterygoid, 
a.  ter'Vgoyd  [Gr.  eidos,  resemblance]  :  in  anat.,  applied 
to  the  wing-like  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

PTERYGOTUS,  n .teri-gotus  [Gr.  pterux  or  pteruga, 
a  wing ;  ous  or  ota,  an  ear]  :  in  geol.,  a  fossil,  gigantic, 
lobster-like  crustacean. 

PTILOPORA,  n.  til-opo-ra  [Gr.  ptilon ,  a  feather,  a 
plume;  poros,  a  passage] :  in  geol.,  a  genus  of  Carbonif¬ 
erous  polyzoans,  whose  pores  or  cells  are  arranged  in 
feather-like  form  on  a  common  axis. 

PTISAN,  n.  tlz'dn  [Gr.  ptisane ;  L.  ptis'ana,  barley 
crushed  and  cleaned] :  a  mucilaginous  decoction,  as 
barley-water ;  an  aqueous  medicine,  containing  little  or 
no  medicinal  agent. 

PTOLEMAIC,  n.  tol'e-maik  [Gr.  Ptolemaios,  famous 
Alexandrian  Greek,  geographer  and  astronomer,  a.d, 
J39] :  pert,  to  Ptolemy,  or  to  his  system  of  astronomy 


PTOLEMAIC  SYSTEM. 

PTOLEMAIC  SYSTEM,  tol'e-maik,  of  Astronomy: 
named  from  Ptolemy  (q.v.),  its  chief  expounder ;  though 
it  originated  long  before  his  time,  and  was,  in  fact, 
merely  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  scientific  form  the  com¬ 
mon  and  primitive  notions  concerning  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  implicitly  adopted  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Hipparchus,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  probably  of  Pythagoras  himself)  all 
the  eminent  physicists  and  philosophers  of  ancient 
times ;  passing  from  them  to  the  Byzantines  and  Arabs, 
who,  especially  the  latter,  were  the  means  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  it  through  w.  Europe,  where  it  continued  the  uni¬ 
versally  established  doctrine  till  the  16th  c.  The  pri¬ 
mary  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  this  system  are  that 
the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  revolve  round  it  in  circles,  and  at  uni¬ 
form  rate.  These  notions,  naturally  suggested  by  the 
first  general  aspect  of  things,  having  previous  to  any 
accurate  observation  established  themselves  as  unques¬ 
tionable  axioms,  phenomena  found  on  closer  examination 
inconsistent  with  them  were  explained  by  introduction 
of  additional  hypotheses.  The  belief  that  the  earth  is 
the  centre  of  the  universe  was  supported  by  its  being  in 
accordance  with  the  relation  of  the  primary  elements  of 
which  the  material  world  was  deemed  to  be  composed. 
Thus,  earth,  the  most  stable  of  the  elements,  held  the 
lowest  place,  and  supported  water,  the  second  in  order ; 
above  water  was  placed  air,  and  then  fire,  either  being 
supposed  to  extend  indefinitely  above  the  others.  In  Ox 
beyond  the  ether  element  were  certain  zones  or  heavens, 
each  heaven  containing  an  immense  crystalline  spherical 
shell,  the  smallest  inclosing  the  earth  and  its  superin¬ 
cumbent  elements,  and  the  larger  spheres  inclosing  the 
smaller.  To  each  of  these  spheres  was  attached  a 
heavenly  body,  which,  by  the  revolution  of  the  crystal¬ 
line,  was  made  to  move  round  the  earth.  The  first  or 
innermost  sphere  was  that  of  the  moon,  and  after  it  in 
order  came  those  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  fixed  stars,  eight  in  all.  To  this 
system,  later  astronomers  added  a  ninth  sphere,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  which  should  produce  the  Precession  (q.v.)  of 
the  Equinoxes,  and  a  tenth,  to  cause  the  alternation  of 
day  and  night.  This  tenth  sphere,  or  primum  mobile ,  was 
supposed  to  revolve  from  e.  to  w.  in  *24  hours,  and  to 
carry  the  others  with  it  in  its  motion  ;  but  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomers  did  not  venture  to  explain  how  this  was 
done,  though  since  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  primum 
mobile  was  that  of  the  equator,  its  extremities  being  the 
poles  of  the  heavens,  while  that  of  the  ninth  sphere  was 
the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  some  explanation  was  certainly 
necessary.  As  observations  of  the  heavens  increased  in 
accuracy,  it  was  found  that  the  heavenly  motions  were 
apparently  not  uniform,  and  this  was  explained  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  acceleration  of  the  sun  on  one  side,  and 
retardation  on  the  other  side,  of  his  orbit,  is  only  appar¬ 
ent,  and  results  from  the  earth  not  being  in  the  centre 
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of  his  sphere,  C  (see  fig.),  but  at  E,  and  consequently  his 
motion  appears  to  be  slowest  at  P,  and  quickest  at  It. 
The  alternate  progression  and  regression  of  the  planets 
was  accounted  for  by  supposing  them  to  move,  not  di¬ 
rectly  with  their  crystallines,  but  in  a  small  circle,  whose 
centre  was  a  fixed  point  in  the  crystalline,  and  which 
revolved  on  its  axis  as  it  was  carried  round  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  thus  (fig.)  the  planet  was  carried  round  the  small 
circle  ABD,  as  that  circle  was  carried  round  PQR  (now 
supposed  to  represent  the  planetary  crystalline).  The 
planet,  while  in  the  outer  portion  of  its  small  circle, 
would  thus  have  a  forward,  and  in  the  inner  portion  a 
backward,  motion.  The  larger  circle  was  called  an  eccew- 
trie ,  and  the  smaller  an  epicycle.  This  theory  of  eccen¬ 


trics  and  epicycles  satisfied  the  early  astronomers ;  but 
further  investigation  showed  its  incompleteness ;  and  in 
later  times  it  was  found  necessary  to  explain  newly  dis¬ 
covered  discrepancies  by  heaping  epicycle  on  epicycle, 
till  hopeless  complication  of  the  system  had  been  pro¬ 
duced.  As  soon  as  astronomers  came  to  understand  and 
test  the  Copernican  (q.v.)  theory ,  the  venerable  and  dis¬ 
orderly  pile  of  hypotheses,  the  then  representative  of 
the  P.  S.,  which  had  received  the  papal  seal  of  infalli¬ 
bility,  and  had  in  various  forms  held  supreme  sway  over 
the  minds  of  men  for  twenty  centuries,  at  once  crumbled 
to  atoms,  and  sank  into  oblivion. 

PTOLEMA'IS:  see  Acre. 

PTOLEMY,  tole-mi,  I.  (surnamed  Soter,  Preserver) 
King  of  Egypt,  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty :  prob.  abt. 
b.c.  367-283  (reigned  b.c.  323-285) ;  son  of  Lagus;but 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
because  his  mother,  Arsinoe,  had  been  a  concubine  of 
that  king.  P.’s  father  being  a  Macedonian  of  humble 
station.  P.  acted  as  one  of  Alexander’s  generals  in  his 
eastern  campaigns;  and  when  the  possessions  of  the 
great  conqueror  were  divided,  after  his  death  at  Babylon 
B.c.  323,  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  son  of  Lagus. 
Troubles  soon  followed  such  an  acquisition  ;  but  P.  was 
a  man  of  energy  and  valor,  and  not  only  protected  his 
own  realm,  but  also  extended  his  dominions  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  capturing  Jerusalem, 
too  (probably  in  this  expedition),  by  assaulting  it  on  the 
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•Jewish  Sabbath.  B.C.  316,  war  again  broke  out  between 
P.,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Antigonus  on  the  other  (see  these  titles).  It  lasted 
till  b.c.  301 ;  and  at  its  conclusion  P.  was  left  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  almost  the  same  territory  as  at  its  commence¬ 
ment,  except  of  Cyprus,  which,  by  the  naval  battle  off 
Salamis  in  that  island  b.c.  306,  was  gained  by  Antigonus. 
P.,  however,  recovered  Cyprus  b.c.  295,  and  it  was 
thereafter  attached  to  the  Egyptian  kingdom.  After 
this  battle  of  Salamis,  Antigonus  assumed  the  title 
King,  which  example  P.  and  the  other  successors  of 
Alexander  followed.  B.C.  305,  P.  compelled  Demetrius, 
valiant  son  of  Antigonus,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ilhodes, 
for  which  deliverance  the  Ehodians  were  so  grateful 
that  they  worshipped  him  as  a  deity,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  title  Soter,  Preserver.  The  latter  part  of  his 
reign  was  peace.  He  governed  his  kingdom  with  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  vigorous  policy,  laying  the  foundation  of 
prosperity  in  Egypt  for  generations.  He  encouraged 
commerce,  made  Alexandria  the  great  mart  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  fostered  literature,  science,  and  art,  founded 
the  famous  museum  and  library  of  Alexandria ;  and  en¬ 
tertained  at  his  court  the  votaries  of  the  Muses ;  Euclid 
the  gecunetrieian ;  Stilpo  the  philosopher ;  Philetas  the 
elegiac  poet ;  Zenodotus  the  grammarian ;  Antiphilus 
and  Apelles  the  painters ;  with  many  others.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Alexander’s  wars,  by  P.,  is  the  basis  of  Arriau’s 
work  on  the  same  subject.  Two  years  before  his  death, 
he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

PTOLEMY  II.  (surnamed  PhiijADeijPHUS),  King  of 
Egypt,  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty :  b.c.  309-247  (reigned 
B.c.  285-247);  b.  in  the  island  of  Cos;  son  of  Ptolemy  I. 
and  Berenice.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  successful 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Excepting  a  contest 
with  his  half-brother,  Magas,  for  the  province  of  Cyrene, 
his  wars  against  Syria  are  almost  the  only  military  ex¬ 
ploits  which  interfered  with  those  designs  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  kingdom  which  have  rendered  his  name 
famous  among  enlightened  sovereigns.  He  carried  on, 
with  increased  zeal,  the  good  work  which  his  father  had 
begun.  He  enriched  the  library  of  Alexandria  with  all 
literary  treasures  of  his  own  and  of  earlier  times,  and 
the  museum  was  thronged  with  the  learned  from  all 
countries— with  such  men  as  Theocritus  and  Philetas. 
poets ;  Euclid,  geometrician ;  Aristarchus  and  Aratus, 
astronomers;  Theodorus  and  Hegesias,  philosophers; 
and  many  more.  Tradition  alleges  that,  by  his  orders! 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek,  and 
the  version  called  the  ‘  Septuagint  ’  (q.v.)  thus  formed. 
He  induced  Manetho  to  write,  in  Greek,  a  political  his’ 
lory  of  Egypt,  and  an  account  of  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  Egyptians.  He  encouraged  the  study  of  natural 
history ;  and  to  facilitate  the  pursuits  of  those  who  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  it,  he  formed  a  collection  of  rare 
and  curious  animals  in  the  preserves.  He  founded  many 
colonies  in  parts  of  his  empire  which  seemed  specially 
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mutea  to  become  centres  of  trade  and  of  enlightenment, 
and  thus  spread  more  widely  the  seeds  of  civilization 
and  Greek  culture ;  among  these  places  was  Ptolemais 
(Acre)  in  Palestine.  He  ruled  over  Egypt,  Phoenicia 
and  Coele-Syria,  Lycia,  Carfa,  Cyprus,  and  the  Cyclades, 
with  parts  of  Arabia,  Libya,  and  Ethiopia.  His  son 
Ptolemy  married  Berenice,  daughter  of  Magas,  and  the 
province  of  Cyrene  was  thus  peacefully  brought  back  to 
his  empire.  Under  P.  Philadelphus,  Egypt  rose  to  high 
rank  among  nations  in  power  and  in  wealth.  The  sur¬ 
name  Philadelphus  was  assumed  by  P.  to  indicate  his 
great  affection  for  his  sister  Arsinoe  (q.v.),  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  much  force  of  character,  whom  he 
married,  according  to  Egyptian  notions,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Lysimachus.  His  former  wife,  Arsinoe, 
daughter  of  Lysimachus,  was  banished  by  him  ;  and  two 
of  his  brothers  were  put  to  death :  some  have  explained 
the  name  Philadelphus  as  in  irony  referring  to  this.  By 
his  first  wife,  he  had  two  sons,  Ptolemy,  his  successor, 
and  Lysimachus ;  and  one  daughter,  Berenice,  married 
to  Antiochus  II.,  King  of  Syria. 

PTOLEMY  III.  (surnamed  Euergetes),  King  of 
Egypt,  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty :  d.  b.c.  222  (reigned 
b.c.  247-222) ;  son  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whom  he 
succeeded.  He  made  war  on  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  sister  Berenice,  who  had  been 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Laodice,  former  wife  of 
Antiochus.  He  overran  all  thfe  provinces  as  far  s.  as 
Babylon  and  Susa;  those  on  the  n.  and  e.,  as  far  as 
Bactria  and  India,  offered  him  homage ;  and  he  might 
have  extended  the  bounds  of  his  empire  much  further, 
had  not  domestic  troubles  compelled  him  to  hasten  back 
to  Egypt.  The  treasures  that  he  brought  with  him  were 
immense;  and  among  the  things  most  highly  prized 
were  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods  which  Cambyses 
had  carried  off  to  Babylon  b.c.  525.  It  was  the  restora- 
t(on  of  these  to  their  proper  temples  which  gained  for 
V.  the  title  of  Euergetes  (the  Benefactor).  His  fleets 
gained  many  possessions  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
/anean,  such  as  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  and  Ionia,  which 
remained  long  subject  to  Egypt,  though  the  e.  provinces 
recently  conquered  soon  returned  to  their  former  sover- 
eign.  He  pushed  the  limits  of  the  home-empire  south¬ 
ward  by  conquering  part  of  Ethiopia,  where  he  formed 
a  colony  and  centre  of  trade  at  Adule.  P.,  like  his  pred¬ 
ecessors,  patronized  learned  men,  and  encouraged  the 
arts  and  sciences.  He  added  so  largely  to  the  library  of 
Alexandria  that  he  has  by  some  been  called  its  founder. 
Among  celebrated  men  who  adorned  his  court,  and  kept 
up  the  fame  of  the  ‘  Museum,’  were  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Eratosthenes,  and  Aristophanes  the  grammarian.  In 
his  reign,  the  Egyptian  kingdom  touched  for  a  moment 
the  highest  point  of  military  glory,  prosperity,  and 
wealth. 
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PTOLEMY  IV.  (surnamed  Philopator),  King  of 
Egypt,  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty :  d.  b.c.  205  (reigned 
b.c.  222-205);  son  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  His  ignoble  reign  began  in  blood  by  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  Berenice,  his  brother  Magas,  and  his  uncle 
Lysimachus  ;-and  it  ended  in  blood  by  the  violent  death 
of  his  wife,  Arsinoe.  He  abandoned  himself  to  debauch¬ 
ery,  and  intrusted  the  management  of  his  kingdom  to 
favorites.  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  profiting  by  his 
indolence,  wrested  from  him  in  war  some  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  which  his  father  had  gained;  but  P.,  at  length 
roused  from  his  lethargy,  took  the  field  in  person  and 
defeated  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Rapbia.  When 
peace  was  concluded,  P.  returned  to  his  capital,  and 
plunged  with  increased  zest  into  every  vice  and  indul¬ 
gence,  hastening  his  death  by  his  excesses.  He  followed 
the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather  in  patronizing 
arts  and  letters;  and  cultivated  friendship  with  the 
Romans,  to  whom  he  sent  large  supplies  of  grain  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  but  persecuted  the  Jews,  against 
whom  he  had  conceived  a  hatred  in  consequence  of  be¬ 
ing  refused  admittance  to  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  high-priest. 

PTOLEMY  V.  (surnamed  Epiphanes),  King  of  Egypt, 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty :  d.  b.c.  181  (reigned  b.c. 
205-181) ;  son  and  successor  (at  the  age  of  only  five  years) 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  His  dominions  were  invaded 
by  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  and  Philip,  King  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  while  he  was  still  an  infant,  and  Several  provinces 
were  severed  from  the  Egyptian  kingdom;  but  the 
Romans  at  length  interfered,  and  peace  was  concluded, 
it  being  arranged  that  P.  should  marry  Cleopatra  I., 
daughter  of  Antiochus,  and  receive  as  her  dowry  those 
parts  of  his  empire  in  Syria  which  had  been  taken  from 
him.  He  was  declared  of  age  b.c.  196,  and  his  corona¬ 
tion  was  performed  with  unusual  splendor.  The  decree 
published  on  this  occasion  is  that  which  forms  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  far-famed  Rosetta  (q.v.)  Stone.  P.  mar¬ 
ried  Cleopatra  I.  b.c.  193-2 ;  but  the  dowry  was  not  de¬ 
livered.  The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  managed  by 
the  wise  and  virtuous  Aristomenes,  and  so  long  as  P. 
followed  his  counsels,  all  went  well.  But  the  king’s 
ear  was  gradually  opened  to  insinuations  against  his 
great  minister,  whom  he  ultimately  compelled  to  drink 
poison.  While  P.  was  preparing  for  an  expedition 
against  Syria,  he  was  poisoned  by  some  of  his  followers, 
whom  he  had  alarmed  for  their  own  safety.  Under  him, 
Egypt  rapidly  sank  in  prosperity,  power,  and  reputation  : 
indeed,  Egypt  came  fully  under  the  protectorate,  and  so 
under  the  rule  of  Rome. 
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PTOLEMY  VI.  (surnamed  Phibometor),  King  of 
Egypt,  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty :  d.  b.c.  146  (reigned 
b.c.  181-146) ;  son  and  successor  (when  very  young)  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were 
at  first  directed  by  his  mother,  Cleopatra  I.,  who  acted 
with  prudence  and  energy.  When  she  died,  b.c.  173,  the 
administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  worthless 
ministers,  Euleeus  and  Lenseus,  who,  engaging  in  war 
with  Antiochus,  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  The  young  king  was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus 
(b.c.  170),  who  hoped  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Egypt ;  but  \\is  younger  brother,  also  called  Ptolemy, 
immediately  declared  himself  sovereign  under  the  title 
Euergetes  II.,  and  took  vigorous  msasuresto  defend  the 
kingdom.  By  intervention  of  the  Romans,  Antiochus 
was  compelled  to  return  to  his  kingdom.  The  brothers 
reigned  jointly  for  some  time,  but  at  length  quarrelled, 
and  a  civil  war  ensued  in  which  Euergetes  II.  was  ulti¬ 
mately  worsted.  The  deputies  of  the  Roman  senate, 
who  now  held  Egypt  entirely  in  their  hands,  arranged 
that  P.  Philometor  should  retain  Egypt  proper,  while 
Euergetes  II.  should  obtain  Cyrene  as  a  separate  sover¬ 
eignty.  This  settlement  substantially  held  during  the 
lifetime  of  P.,  who  died  from  injuries  received  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  in  a  battle  which  he  won  against  the 
Sj^rian  usurper  Alexander  Balas.  He  is  notable  for  his 
mild  and  humane  disposition,  strikingly  evinced  in  his 
magnanimous  treatment  of  his  unworthy  brother. 

PTOLEMY  VII.,  or  Euergetes  II.  (known  by  the 
nickname  Physcon,  Fat-paunch),  King  of  Egypt,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty:  d.  b.c.  117  (reigned b.c.  146-117); 
second  son  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes ;  successor  of  his 
brother  Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  married  his  brother’s 
sister  and  widow,  Cleopatra  II.  (who  was  also  his  own 
sister),  and  on  the  same  day  murdered  her  infant  son, 
P.  Eupator,  whom  she  had  at  first  declared  king.  The 
history  of  the  reign  of  this  worst  of  all  the  Ptolemies  is 
one  unbroken  record  of  crime  and  blood,  whence  his 
subjects  nicknamed  him  Kakergetes  (‘the  malefactor’). 
Not  only  relatives  who  stood  in  his  way  to  the  throne, 
but  those  who  opposed  his  accession,  and  even  persons 
aside  from  the  dispute,  were  butchered  with  savage 
cruelty.  His  private  vices  and  debaucheries  were 
equally  infamous.  He  divorced  his  wife  and  sister 
Cleopatra  to  marry  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband— 
his  own  brother ;  and  when  temporarily  driven  from  his 
throne,  b.c.  130-127,  by  the  indignation  of  his  subjects, 
who  chose  the  divorced  Cleopatra  in  his  stead,  the 
monster  took  diabolical  revenge  by  murdering  his  own 
and  Cleopatra’s  son,  and  sending  the  head  and  hands  as 
a  present  to  the  latter  on  her  birthday.  One  is  almost 
ashamed  to  add  that  he  retained  the  hereditary  taste 
for  learning,  patronized  learned  men,  and  wrote  a  work 
of  24  books,  called  Memoirs  (Hypomnemata). 

Several  other  Ptolemies  of  this  dynasty  followed;  but 
they  were  mostly  of  little  note. 
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PTOLEMY,  (Claudius  Ptolemjeus)  :  celebrated  an¬ 
cient  astronomer  and  geographer:  b.  Egypt,  though  it 
is  uncertain  whether  at  Pelusium  or  at  Ptolemais  in  the 
Thebaid.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history, 
except  that  he  made  astronomical  observations  in  Alex¬ 
andria  a.d.  139  (first  recorded  observation  127,  last-re¬ 
corded  151);  and  there  is  probable  evidence  of  his  having 
been  alive  161.  The  chief  of  his  writings  are:  Megale 
Syntaxis  tes  Astronomias,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  next  mentioned,  was  probably  denominated  by  the 
Arabs  megiste,  the  greatest,  whence  the  name  Almagest 
[Ar.  article  al,  the],  by  which  it  is  generally  known;  • 
Tetrabiblos  Syntaxis,  with  which  is  combined  another 
work,  called  Karpos  or  Centiloquium,  from  its  contain¬ 
ing  a  hundred  aphorisms,  both  works  treating  of  astro¬ 
logical  subjects,  and  therefore  held  by  some  to  be  of 
doubtful  genuineness;  Phaseis  aplanon  astcron  kai  syn- 
agoge  episemaseion,  treatise  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
fixed  stars,  or  a  species  of  almanac;  the  Geographike 
Hypliegesis,  P.’s  great  geographical  work,  in  eight  books. 
The  rest  of  his  works  are  of  inferior  importance,  and 
consist  of  descriptions  of  various  kinds  of  Projections 
(q.v. ),  the  theory  of  the  musical  scale,  chronological 
and  metaphysical  treatises  and  a  summary  of  the  hypoth¬ 
eses  employed  in  his  great  work,  the  Almagest.  Others 
of  P.’s  works  have  been  lost;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
or  not  they  contained  a  treatise  on  Optics,  as  a  Latin 
version  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  an  Arabic  transla¬ 
tion  of  P.’s  original  treatise  on  that  subject  is  still  in 
existence. 

P.,  both  as  an  astronomer  and  as  a  geographer,  held 
supreme  sway  over  the  minds  of  almost  all  scientific 
men  from  his  own  time  till  about  the  15th  c.;  but  lie 
seems  to  have  been — especially  in  astronomy — not  so 
much  an  independent  investigator  as  a  corrector  and 
improver  of  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  In  astron¬ 
omy,  he  had  the  labors  of  Hipparchus  to  guide  him; 
and,  indeed,  scrupulously  distinguishes  between  Hippar¬ 
chus’s  labors  and  his  own.  To  P.  belong  the  invention 
of  a  planetary  theory,  the  discovery  of  the  moon’s  Evec- 
tion  ( q.v. ) ,  and  the  singular  distinction  of  being  the 
sole  existing  authority  on  ancient  astronomy.  From 
this  last-mentioned  fact,  the  system  of  astronomy  which 
he  sets  forth  in  the  Almagest  received  his  name;  and, 
as  the  Ptolemaic  System  (q.v.),  obtained  the  homage  of 
succeeding  generations  till  the  time  of  Copernicus.  His 
great  work,  the  Almagest,  is  divided  into  13  books.  P. 
seems  to  have  been  little  of  an  independent  observer, 
trusting  implicitly  to  his  predecessor,  Hipparchus;  but 
his  geometrical  powers  were  of  very  high  order. 

As  a  geographer,  P.  occupies  a  similar  position:  he 
appears  before  his  readers  as  the  corrector  and  improver 
of  the  works  of  a  predecessor,  Marinus  of  Tyre,  about 
whom,  except  from  P.’s  writings,  little  is  known.  P. 
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here  appears  to  more  advantage  as  an  independent  in¬ 
vestigator,  and  his  improvements  and  suggestions  are  at 
once  more  valuable  and  correct;  but  it  is  sometimes  dif¬ 
ficult  to  separate  his  data  from  those  of  Marinus.  His 
geography  is  divided  into  eight  books,  all  of  which,  ex¬ 
cept  the  1st,  8th,  and  a  portion  of  the  7th,  are  merely  a 
catalogue  of  places,  with  their  latitude  and  longitude  (to 
12ths  of  a  degree),  with  a  brief  general  description  pre¬ 
fixed  to  each  continent  and  country  or  tribe,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  here  and  there  with  remarks  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  on  any  point  of  interest.  The  rest  of  the  work 
contains  details  regarding  his  mode  of  noting  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  places — by  latitude  ( mekos )  and  longitude 
( platos ) — with  the  calculation  of  the  size  of  the  sphere 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  extent  of  surface  then  known. 
He  also  describes  the  mode  adopted  by  him  of  projecting 
the  surface  of  a  hemisphere  on  a  flat  surface,  and  shows 
its  superiority  over  the  projections  of  Eratosthenes,  Hip¬ 
parchus,  and  Marinus.  He  also  constructed  a  series  of 
26  maps,  with  a  general  map  of  the  world,  in  illustration 
of  his  work. 

The  Almagest  and  the  Geography  were  the  standard 
text-books  to  succeeding  ages,  the  first  till  the  time  of 
Copernicus,  the  second  till  the  great  maritime  discoveries 
of  the  15th  c.  showed  its  deficiencies.  They  have  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  the  best  of  which  are,  for  the 
Almagest  and  the  most  of  Ptolemy’s  minor  works,  that 
by  Halma  (Paris  1813,  16,  19,  20,  quarto);  and  for  the 
Geography,  the  Latin  versions  of  1482  and  90,  published 
at  Rome,  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek  text  by  Eras¬ 
mus  (1533),  the  Elzevir  ed.  (1619),  and  those  of  Wil- 
berg  and  Grashof  (1844),  and  Nobbe  (1845).  The  cata¬ 
logue  of  stars  lias  been  frequently  reprinted  separately, 
the  best  ed.  being  that  of  Francis  Baily,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  XIII.  (1843). 

There  are  other  spurious  works  of  Ptolemy,  and  many 
of  his  writings  have  been  lost.  Consult:  Yoll,  Studien 
iiber  Claudius  PtolewAus  (1894). 

PTOMAIN:  an  alkaloidal  body  resulting  from  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  through 
the  action  of  bacteria.  Many  of  the  ptomains  are  harm¬ 
less  to  the  human  organism,  but  a  few  are  exceedingly 
poisonous,  causing  severe  illness  and  sometimes  death 
when  taken  into  the  system  in  spoiled  food.  In  a  case 
of  ptomain  poisoning  an  endeavor  must  be  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  offending  substance  by  means  of  emetics  and 
purges,  and  then  the  symptoms  are  to  be  treated  as  they 
arise,  the  principal  effort  being  made  to  sustain  the 
action  of  the  heart  until  the  poison  is  eliminated.  At 
least  200  ptomains  have  been  described.  Consult:  Vaughan 
and  Novy,  Cellular  Toxins  (1902),  for  a  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  of  the  many  new  lines  of  thought  on  this 
subject. 
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PTOSIS,  n.  td'sls  [Gr.  ptosis,  a  falling — from  pipto,  I 
fall] :  a  drooping  or  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  which 
arises  from  palsy  of  the  third  or  motor  oculi  nerve.  The 
patient  can  open  his  eye  only  by  means  of  his  fingers. 
P.  may  arise  either  from  debility,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  removed  by  tonics ;  or  from  congestion  of  the  brain, 
when  it  is  usually  accompanied  with  giddiness,  head¬ 
ache,  etc.,  and  should  be  treated  by  bleeding,  purgatives, 
and  low  diet  ;"or  from  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  in 
which  case  remedies  are  of  little  use.  If  it  occurs  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  cause,  and  resists  medical  treatment, 
it  may  be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  by  which  the 
eyelid  is  brought  under  the  action  of  the  occipito-frontal 
muscle,  which  receives  its  nervous  power  from  another 
source. 

PTYALISM,  n.  ti'dl-ism  [Gr.  ptualis'mos,  a  spitting — 
from  ptu'dlon,  spittle;  ptuo,  I  spit]  :  in  med.,  an  excess¬ 
ive  flow  of  saliva.  Ptyalin,  n.  ti'dl-in,  in  herbivorous 
and  mixed-eating  animals,  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance,  obtained  from  saliva,  which  has  the  property  of 
converting  starch  into  a  kind  of  sugar. 

PTYALOGOGUES,  n.  plu.  ti-al'd-gogz  [Gr.  ptu'dlon, 
spittle;  agogos,  leading] :  medicines  that  promote  dis¬ 
charges  of  saliva;  also  Ptysmagogue,  n.  tiz'md-gdg  [Gr. 
ptusma,  saliva;  agogos,  driving],  in  the  same  sense. 

PTYCHOCERAS,  n.  ti-kos' er-ds,  or  Ptychoceratite, 
n.  ti' kd-ser' a-tit  [Gr.  ptuche,  a  fold  ;  keras,  a  horn,  keratos, 
of  a  horn]  :  in  geol,  a  genus  of  chambered  cells  of  the 
ammonite  family,  peculiar  to  the  cretaceous  formation 
—  so  named  from  the  shell  being  folded  upon  itself. 

PTYCHODUS,  tikd-dus:  genus  of  cretaceous  fish, 
founded  on  large,  square,  crushing  teeth,  which  occur  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  Chalk  beds.  The  crown  of 
the  teeth  is  raised  in  the  centre  into  a  number  of  par¬ 
allel  transverse  ridges,  and  the  flat  margin  is  finely 
granulated.  They  were  set,  as  in  the  Port  Jackson 
shark,  like  a  pavement  on  the  borders  of  the  mouth,  and 
were  admirably  adapted  to  crush  the  shells  of  the  Crus¬ 
tacea  and  mollusca  on  which  they  fed.  Large  dorsal 
spines  have  been  found  associated  with  the  teeth ;  but 
as  no  materials  exist  for  restoration  of  the  external 
form  of  the  fish,  the  analogy  of  their  modern  represent¬ 
ative,  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  alone  suggests  that  they^ 
belonged  to  the  Ptychodus. 

PTYSMAGOGUE  :  see  under  Ptyalogogues. 

PUBERTY,  n.  pu'ber-ti  [F.  puberte — from  L.  pubertas, 
the  age  of  maturity— from  pubes ,  the  ripe  age :  It.  pu- 
berta]  :  the  age  at  which  persons  are  capable  of  beget¬ 
ting  or  bearing  children ;  maturity ;  in  law,  the  age  of  14 
years  in  boys,  and  of  12  in  girls.  Puberal,  a .puber-dl, 
belonging  to  puberty. 

PU  BERTY  ;  stage  of  physical  development  or  period 
of  life  in  the  human  individual  when  the  person  becomes 
capable  of  sexual  function.  The  age  of  P.  differs  accord' 
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ini?  to  race  and  according  to  latitude  or  climate :  it  is 
later  usually  in  temperate  climates  than  in  either  very 
warm  or  very  cold  countries.  The  age  of  P.  of  white 
persons  in  the  United  States  is  14-16  years  for  males, 
and  12-14  for  females,  with  frequent  exceptions,  in 
which  the  age  for  females  is  as  low  as  11  years.  The 
age  of  P.  is  earlier  in  negroes,  though  many  generations 
removed  from  Africa,  than  in  whites.  The  secondary 
physical  changes  that  attend  P.  in  the  male  individual 
are  a  more  complete  development  of  the  larynx,  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  voice,  growth  of  the  beard,  etc.  In  the  female 
there  is  a  development  of  the  mammary  glands,  the 
catamenial  process  begins,  the  contours  of  the  body 
become  rounded,  etc.  The  moral  and  mental  character 
of  the  individual  also  reaches  a  crisis  at  this  period. 

PUBESCENCE  :  see  under  Pubis. 

PUBIS,  n.  pubis  [L.  pubes,  the  signs  of  puberty — viz., 
the  growth  of  the  hair]  :  in  anat.,  the  share-bone;  one  of 
the  bones  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  pelvic 
arch  of  vertebrates.  Pubes,  n.  pubez,  the  middle  part 
of  the  hypogastric  region ;  the  external  part  where  the 
generative  organs  are  situated ;  the  down  of  plants. 
Pubic,  a.  pu'bik,  of  or  connected  with  the  pubes.  Pu¬ 
bescent,  a.  pu-bes'ent  [L.  pubescens  or  pubescen' tern, 
reaching  the  age  of  puberty,  ripening ;  pubes' co,  I  ripen] : 
arriving  at  maturity;  in  bot.,  covered  with  soft  hair  or 
down.  Pubes' cence,  n.  -ens,  state  of  puberty;  in  bot., 
the  downy  substance  on  plants.  Note. — Although  pubes 
is  the  correct  Latin  nominative,  and  pubis  the  genitive, 
late  Latin  authors  have  written  pubis  for  pubes,  and 
accordingly  we  now  find  both  used  in  the  nominative. 

PUBLIC,  a.  pub’tik  [F.  public — from  L.  pub'Vicus,  com¬ 
mon,  public — from  pop' ulus,  the  people,  the  multitude  : 
It.  pubblico ]  :  pert,  to  a  state  or  community ;  extending 
to  a  whole  people ;  not  private ;  common ;  open  to  all : 
N.  the  people  at  large ;  the  many ;  the  people  indefinitely. 
Publican,  n.  pub  li-kan  [F.  publicain — from  L.  pub- 
Vicanus,  a  farmer  of  the  revenue] :  one  who  keeps  a 
house  for  sale  of  beer  and  spirits  :  in  anc.  Rome,  a  tax- 
collector  ;  one  who  farmed  the  public  taxes  (see  Publi- 
canus).  Publicly,  ad.  -li.  Publicity,  n.  pub-lis'i-ti 
[F .  publicite] :  state  of  being  open  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public.  Publicist,  n.  pub'li-sist,  one  skilled  in  the 
laws  and  rights  of  nations  ;  a  writer  thereon.  Public- 
spirited,  a.  dictated  by  anxiety  for  the  public  good. 
Public-spiritedness,  n.  disposition  to  advance  the 
public  good.  Public  burdens,  in  Scotch  law,  usual 
taxes  on  land.  Public-house,  common  inn  or  tavern. 
Public  law,  the  law  of  nations.  Public  works, 
usually,  any  great  works  being  constructed  for  public 
use,  as  railways,  docks,  etc. ;  strictly,  works  constructed 
by  engineers  for  the  public  and  at  the  public  cost.  In 
public,  before  the  public  at  large ;  in  open  view ;  not 
in  secret.  Publication  :  see  under  Publish.—  Syn.  o* 
‘  public  ’ :  open ;  notorious ;  general ;  common. 
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PUBLICANUS,  pub-ll-lca'nus:  name  among  the  anc. 
Romans  for  one  of  that  class  of  persons  who  farmed  the 
public  revenues  ( vectigalia ).  These  revenues  were  put 
up  to  auction  by  the  censors,  and  were  ‘sold’  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  They  were  derived  chiefly  from  tolls,  tithes, 
and  harbor-duties,  scriptura  (tax  for  the  use  of  public 
pasture  lands),  mining,  and  salt  duties.  As  the  state 
required  the  publicani  to  give  security  for  the  sum  of 
which  they  had  purchased  the  collecting  of  the  taxes, 
and  as  this  sum  was  usually  much  greater  than  the  wealth 
of  any  single  individual,  companies  ( societates )  were 
formed,  the  members  of  which  took  each  so  many  shares 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  conjointly  undertak¬ 
ings  far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  separate  share¬ 
holders.  Their  contract  with  the  Roman  government  was 
made  in  the  name  of  a.  single  person,  who  was  called 
manceps,  and  who  was  held  responsible  for  his  socii  to 
the  state.  Every  societas  had  also  a  head-manager 
( magister ),  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  transacted  all 
foreign  correspondence  with  the  inferior  officers  who  di¬ 
rectly  superintended  the  collection  of  taxes.  In  general, 
a  societas  farmed  only  one  branch  of  the  revenue,  but 
exceptions  occurred.  Only  Roman  citizens  were  eligible 
as  publicani,  and  of  course  only  the  wealthiest  among 
these.  After  the  middle  of  B.c.  2d  century,  the  farming 
of  the  public  revenues  fell  into  the  hands  chiefly  of  the 
Equites  (q.v.).  By  a  wise  regulation,  no  gov.  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  province  was  allowed,  during  the  period  of  his 
governorship,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  these  tax¬ 
gathering  companies.  The  design  of  this  was  to  place 
the  gov.  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  afford  to  act 
justly  toward  the  people,  who  were  often  cruelly  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  exactions  of  the  provincial  underlings — 
the  ‘publicans’  of  the  New  Testament. 

PUBLIC  CHARITIES:  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
civilization  there  has  come  a  development  of  charity, 
often  slowly  and  haltingly,  but  ever  persistently,  until 
to-day  the  treatment  of  its  dependent  poor  is  accepted  as 
evidence  of  the  civilization  of  a  community.  A  glance 
through  history  discloses  not  merely  neglect  of  the  defec¬ 
tive  mentally  and  physically,  by  savage  and  barbarous 
peoples,  but  an  aggressively  cruel  policy  to  rid  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  burden  of  their  care.  Crippled  children 
were  left  to  die  and  helpless  old  persons  were  put  out  of 
the  way.  In  contrast  to  that  condition  we  find  in  the 
dawn  of  the  20th  century  a  settled  conviction  in  all  civil¬ 
ized  communities  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  care  for  its  dependents  as  it  is  to  conserve  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  its  children.  But  this  change  was 
wrought  only  by  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  charitably 
inclined  students  of  sociology  through  centuries  of  unre¬ 
mitting  labor.  So  slow,  indeed,  was  the  development  of 
the  practice  of  charity  that  it  is  well  within  the  last 
hundred  years  that  the  care  of  the  helpless  was  left  to 
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individuals  or  was  treated  by  society  at  large  as  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  the  state.  Even  after  the  con¬ 
viction  became  permanent  that  for  its  own  protection,  if 
for  no  higher  reason,  the  state  should  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  caring  for  its  helpless  classes  the  conception 
of  its  duties  were  so  vague  and  the  method  to  be  followed 
was  so  undefined,  that  the  results  were  eminently  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Society  regarded  its  dependents  as  being  much 
on  the  same  plane  as  its  criminals  and  treated  them  much 
in  the  same  way.  Prisoners,  dependent  children,  sick 
poor  persons,  the  insane,  the  epileptics  and  the  helpless 
aged  were  huddled  together  under  one  department  of 
government  and  it  was  not  infrequently  the  case  that 
little  or  no  discrimination  was  made  in  their  care.  Gen¬ 
eral  demoralization  ensued  and  it  became  apparent  that 
a  remedy  must  be  found  if  further  progress  was  to  be 
made  in  the  development  of  the  practice  of  charity.  This 
remedy  was  found  in  segregation. 

The  first  great  move  toward  the  separation  of  the 
dependent  poor  from  criminals  was  made  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  trained  nurse  into  the  public  hospitals. 
Although  that  wras  but  little  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  in  America,  it  was  potent  in  its  influence,  and 
appealed  so  strongly  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  all  com¬ 
munities  that  to-day  every  hospital,  public  or  private,  has 
its  corps  of  trained  nurses;  and  the  fact  that  once  the 
place  held  by  the  trained  nurse  was  held  by  a  convict  in 
prison  garb,  is  regarded  as  a  barbaric  horror.  With  the 
elimination  of  the  convict  as  a  nurse  in  the  public  hos¬ 
pitals,  the  cause  of  progress  and  reform  was  encouraged 
to  extend  its  efforts  to  the  elimination  of  prison  labor  in 
all  public  charitable  institutions. 

Public  sentiment  has  gone  even  further  than  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  prisoner  and  pauper.  It  has  gone  deep  into  the 
study  of  the  condition  of  children,  looking  always  to  the 
best  chance  to  develop  a  dependent  child,  or  a  criminal 
child,  into  a  good  citizen.  It  has  recognized  that  environ¬ 
ment  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  one  of  its  chief  endeavors  has  been  to  disasso¬ 
ciate  the  plastic  mind  of  childhood  from  impressions  that 
would  tend  to  retard  reform  in  a  child  already  started  on 
the  downward  path,  as  well  as  to  protect  a  child  not 
contaminated  by  vicious  surroundings  from  influences 
tending  to  contaminate  it.  The  crowning  work  of  this 
endeavor  has  been  the  establishment  of  children’s  courts, 
wherein  the  cases  of  children  charged  with  crime  are 
tried,  free  from  even  the  sight  of  adult  criminals.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  it  has  been  brought  about  that  the  adult 
pauper  and  the  dependent  child  are  segregated  through 
the  agency  of  established  bureaus  for  the  care  of  de¬ 
pendent  children,  protecting  them  from  contact  with 
adult  paupers. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  all  men  may  be  said  to  need 
help.  Interchange  of  service  is  a  necessity  in  the  eco- 
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nomic  structure.  Charity  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 
giving  of  alms.  At  some  time  or  other  in  his  experience, 
every  man  has  felt  the  need  of  a  helping  hand.  He  may 
not  have  needed  money,  but  he  has  needed  advice,  or 
kindness,  or  sympathy.  At  some  time  or  other,  everyone 
has  felt  the  need  of  something  from  another,  and  the 
filling  of  that  need  is  charity.  It  may  be  sometimes 
indefinable,  but  it  exists,  and  the  realization  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  has  caused  the  development  of  that  vast  system  of 
help  in  civilized  countries  which  is  designated  by  the 
general  term  charities.  The '  impulse  to  relieve  distress 
is  almost  universal,  but  how  to  give  and  when  to  give  is 
a  problem  that  must  be  seriously  considered,  for  it  is  not 
infrequently  the  case  that  giving  does  harm.  The  first 
appeal  for  alms  is  always  the  most  difficult.  No  person 
ever  asked  for  alms  without,  in  the  first  instance,  feeling 
a  loss  of  self-respect.  The  second  asking  is  easier  than 
the  first,  and  the  third  than  the  second,  and  so  on  until 
finally  a  beggar,  without  self-respect,  is  made.  It  is  a 
recognized  truth  that  the  poorest  people  are  the  most 
charitable.  This  is  due  to  two  causes.  The  first  is,  that 
a  poor  person  understands  from  his  own  experience  what 
another  poor  person  suffers.  The  second  is  that  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  poor  people  live  in  close  juxtaposi¬ 
tion,  and  are  subject  to  the  appeals  of  their  neighbors. 
Out  of  this  comes  neighborly  charity,  which  is  probably 
the  best  form  of  charity,  because  there  is  less  chance  of 
imposition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  unnecessary  help,  on 
the  other. 

Neighborly  charity  takes  a  hundred  forms  and  rarely 
makes  a  mistake,  because  the  one  who  lends  the  helping 
hand  knows  the  recipient  is  worthy  of  it.  It  is  sound 
and  sensible  and  is  the  most  beautiful  form  of  all  char¬ 
ity..  But  there  comes  a  time  when,  by  demonstrated 
unworthiness,  or  continued  helplessness,  an  object  of 
charity  breaks  the  patience  or  exhausts  the  resources  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  has  to  reach  out  for  aid  from 
others.  Then  it  becomes  necessary  for  some  organized 
charity  to  exert  itself.  The  church  is  a  powerful  'organi¬ 
zation  in  extending  charity.  Churches  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  have  always  looked  after  their  poor  and  helpless; 
and  the  church  is  really  the  first  organized  charity.  But 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether,  after  all,  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  rather  than  that  of 
the  church,  to  care  for  the  poor.  It  is  well  for  the  church 
to  do  all  that  it  can,  but  the  fundamental  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  poor  rests  upon  the  community.  What¬ 
ever  the  church  does  lessens  the  burden  upon  the  state, 
but  the  conviction  has  grown  that  the  state  is  responsible, 
and  should  be  held  responsible,  and  this  may  be  said 
without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  responsibility  that 
any  church  may  feel  for  the  care  of  its  own.  Churches 
are  powerless  to  supply  universal  co-operation,  because 
of  their  individual  limitations,  but  they  can  assist  and 
do  assist  in  a  general  organization  of  charity. 
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In  order  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  scheme,  a  ma¬ 
chine  was  necessary,  and  charity  organization  made  a 
machine,  not  merely  to  investigate  objects  of  charity  and 
to  promote  co-operation  among  all  charitable  agencies, 
but  to  keep  a  record  of  all  work  done  in  charity,  and  to 
employ  individuals,  competent  and  trained,  to  do  that 
work.  It  has  even  gone  further,  and  is  agitating  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  school  for  workers  in  charity, 
whose  ultimate  purpose  is  to  receive  pay  for  charitable 
work.  Organized  charity,  by  its  insistence  upon  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  by  its  intelligent  discussion  of  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  charity,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
state  in  its  relation  to  charity.  There  can  be  no  step 
backward  by  the  state  in  its  treatment  of  its  dependents, 
which  organized  charity  will  not  at  once  detect  and  seek 
to  stop.  The  experience  of  its  years  of  struggle  to  ben¬ 
efit  the  poor  must  be  learned  by  officials  having  charge 
of  public  charitable  institutions,  and  must  be  practised 
by  them.  The  good  done  by  organized  charity  is  not 
confined  to  the  relief  that  it  gives  individuals,  or  to  the 
fraud  that  it  detects,  or  to  the  imposition  that  it  pre¬ 
vents,  but  it  extends  to  the  making  of  public  opinion 
about  charitable  matters  which  forces  good  government 
in  public  charitable  institutions.  The  problems  of  charity 
are  many  and  difficult,  and  humanity  has  been  wrestling 
with  them  through  the  ages,  but  the  sum  total  of  the 
effort  of  man  to  help  man,  while  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
is  eminently  encouraging. 

An  answer  has  been  made  with  varying  degrees  of 
satisfaction  to  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  insane,  the  sick  poor,  the  dependent  child,  the 
imbecile,  the  epileptic,  and  to  almost  every  other  class, 
save  one,  and  that  is  the  adult  pauper.  This  is  the  hard¬ 
est  of  all  charitable  problems.  The  old  person  who  is 
destitute,  who  is  driven  to  ask  and  to  expect  public  alms, 
is  practically  hopeless  under  existing  conditions.  He  is  a 
dead  leaf  fallen  from  the  tree  of  life,  swept  away  into  a 
corner  with  a  heap  of  others  to  await  dissolution.  There 
ought  to  be  some  greater  discrimination  in  the  treatment 
of  adult  paupers.  Indeed,  there  ought  to  be  some  means 
of  saving  certain  persons  destitute  in  their  old  age  from 
the  demoralization  and  degradation  of  living  in  public 
institutions  at  public  expense.  The  influences  that  drive 
an  individual  into  an  almshouse  ought  to  be  considered 
in  his  treatment  after  he  is  received  there.  The  man 
who  has  tried  all  his  life  to  be  respectable  and  inde¬ 
pendent  and  has  failed,  through  no  lack  of  effort  on  his 
owm  part,  should  not  be  compelled  to  associate  in  his  last 
days  with  the  utterly  demoralized  and  vagabond  type, 
that  never  made  an  effort  to  be  better  than  it  is.  The 
individual  that  still  preserves  some  remnant  of  self- 
respect  should  not  be  compelled  to  associate  with  those 
that  have  lost  all  self-respect.  Indeed,  there  are  certain 
persons  compelled  in  their  old  age  to  accept  public  char¬ 
ity  that  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  an  almshouse  at  all. 
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This  idea  has  been  grasped  with  more  or  less  vagueness 
in  all  civilized  communities,  and  efforts  have  been  made 
to  put  it  into  practice.  England  has  made  some  study  of 
the  subject,  and  Germany  has  gone  so  far  as  to  put  into 
practice  a  scheme  to  prevent  helplessness  and  rfesource- 
lessness  in  old  age.  The  German  scheme  compels  each 
man  to  save  during  the  time  that  he  is  able  to  work, 
something  of  his  earnings,  so  that  he  shall  not  be  desti¬ 
tute  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  work.  It  is  really 
compulsory  insurance.  German  authorities  claim  that  it 
has  worked  advantageously,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
that  it  has  saved  some  men  from  destitution  in  their  old 
age,  this  cannot  be  denied.  The  difficulty  about  the 
scheme  is,  that  it  may  transfer  the  burden  from  one 
class  to  another.  The  wages  paid  for  labor  in  Germany, 
as  in  other  countries,  are  not  superfluous.  Any  plan  to 
take  away  the  wages  of  a  working  man  from  his  daily 
necessities,  merely  to  give  him  a  pension  when  he  is  old, 
is  not  satisfactory  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
his  wage  is  in  excess  of  his  necessities.  It  is  not  char¬ 
itable  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  immediate  necessities  in 
order  to  meet  future  necessities.  It  is  worse  than  un¬ 
charitable  to  deprive  a  man’s  family  of  their  necessities 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  charge  on  the 
community  in  his  old  age.  It  were  better  to  let  him  use 
his  wage,  even  all  of  it,  to  protect  and  develop  his  fam¬ 
ily,  even  if  the  more  prosperous  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  should  have  to  support  him  in  his  old  age  by 
general  taxation.  Moreover,  there  will  always  be  a  class, 
in  spite  of  any  system  of  compulsory  insurance,  which 
will  not  qualify  to  profit  by  a  pension.  There  are  a 
thousand  causes  to  prevent  a  man  from  going  into  an 
insurance  scheme,  as  well  as  to  cause  him  to  drop  out  of 
it  after  he  has  gone  into  it;  sickness,  loss  of  employment, 
starvation  wrages,  matters  over  which  he  can  have  no  con¬ 
trol,  will  interfere  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of  such 
insurance.  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  then?  He  must 
still  be  taken  care  of.  Therefore,  Germany’s  experiment 
of  compulsory  insurance  does  not  solve  the  problem  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  most  radical  and  progressive  step  taken 
in  the  care  of  the  adult  pauper  was  made  by  New 
Zealand  in  1898,  when  a  law  was  passed  granting  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  not  more  than  £26  to  any  poor  person  of  either 
sex  who  had  resided  for  at  least  25  years  in  the  country, 
was  of  good  character,  and  had  an  income  of  less  than 
£64.  Ten  years  after  the  law  was  passed,  it  was  said 
that  there  had  been  no  apparent  diminution  of  thrift 
among  the  people,  and  that  the  cost  of  administration 
had  not  exceeded  £4,000  in  any  one  year. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  New  Zealand  plan  discour¬ 
ages  paternalism.  The  man  who  knows  that  the  state  is 
going  to  take  care  of  him  when  he  shall  have  reached  a 
certain  age,  will  not  make  as  great  an  effort  to  prosper 
as  the  man  who  knows  that  his  comfort  in  old  age  will 
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have  to  depend  upon  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  his  youth 
and  full  manhood;  and  there  must  still  be  those  in  every 
community  who  do  not  come  under  such  an  act. 

The  German  compulsory  insurance  scheme  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  class  who  have  been  more  or  less  thrifty, 
as  does  the  New  Zealand  act,  but  there  still  remain  a 
large  number  who  have  never  helped  to  bear  the  public 
burdens  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  to  open  up  the 
resources  of  the  country  by  their  labor  and  their  skill. 
These,  fallen  into  destitution  in  their  old  age,  must  be 
taken  care  of  in  some  way.  If  they  are  to  be  included  in 
the  pension  act,  in  spite  of  their  non-productiveness,  then 
the  man  who  is  worthless  as  a  member  of  the  community 
is  treated  on  the  same  plane  as  the  one  who  is  worthy, 
and  a  premium  is  placed  on  worthlessness.  There  must 
be  some  better  solution  of  this  problem  of  caring  for  the 
respectable  destitute  person  than  that  contained  in  either 
the  German  insurance  scheme  or  the  New  Zealand  old  age 
pension  act.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  community  owes 
something  to  an  individual  who  has  worked  all  his  life. 
Such  a  person  should  not  be  sent  to  the  almshouse  when 
he  can  work  no  longer.  He  should  be  able  to  go  to  the 
treasury  of  the  community,  not  as  an  applicant  for  alms, 
but  as  a  claimant  for  his  own,  and  say,  ‘The  fruit  of  my 
labor  is  shown  in  the  general  prosperity  of  this  com¬ 
munity.  Certain  conditions  have  interfered  with  my 
sharing  in  that  prosperity  sufficiently  to  protect  me  from 
want  in  my  old  age,  but  by  right  and  justice  a  share  is 
mine,  and  I  have  come  to  collect  it.’  At  least  enough  to 
keep  him  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be 
at  his  command  on  the  establishment  of  his  rightful  claim 
to  it,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  his  getting  it. 
Just  how  this  can  be  done  is  a  problem  for  students  of 
sociology. 

PUBLIC  DOMAIN  of  the  United  States:  lands 
owned  by  the  U.  S.  govt,  in  trust  for  the  people.  The 
area  of  public  lands  in  the  states  and  territories,  1900, 
June  30,  was  approximately  1,809,539,840  acres  (2,827,- 
406  sq.m.),  of  which  1,101,831,641  acres  had  been  sur¬ 
veyed  and  707,708,199  were  unsurveyed. 

Internal  improvements,  and  particularly  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  wagon  and  railroads,  have  been  encouraged  by 
large  grants  of  public  lands,  under  which  110,782,286 
acres  have  been  patented  prior  to  1904,  June  30. 

To  induce  their  drainage  and  reclamation,  swamp  lands 
were  granted  to  certain  of  the  states  and  62,645,909 
acres  have  been  patented  under  this  grant  prior  to  1904, 
June  30. 

It  is  estimated  that  prior  to  1902,  June  30,  764,000,- 
000  acres,  approximately,  or  the  equivalent  of  4,500,000 
farms  of  160  acres  each,  had  been  disposed  of  by  the 
government,  and  there  remained  approximately  894,000,- 
000  acres,  including  Alaskan  lands,  yet  to  be  disposed  of. 
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PUB' LIC  HEALTH  :  see  Health  :  Sanitary  Sci¬ 
ence. 

PUBLIC-HOUSES,  in  England:  houses  of  public 
resort  in  which  the  chief  business  is  the  sale  of  beer  or 
other  liquors.  They  are  in  two  classes — Ale-houses, 
called  also  Inns  (q.v.),  and  Beer-houses.  The  former 
give  board  and  lodging  to  travellers,  while  the  latter  are 
mere  shops  for  the  sale  of  beer  to  be  consumed  on  or  off 
the  premises  (see  Beer  Acts). 

In  the  United  States  the  term  is  little  used,  but  is 
found  in  various  statutes.  The  laws  regulating  such 
houses  in  detail  vary  in  different  states.  The  houses 
are  under  a  variety  of  statutes  also  as  to  sale  of  liquor. 
§ee  License  :  Local  Option  :  Prohibition  :  Temper¬ 
ance:  Hotel. 

PUBLICOLA,  pub-Vik' b-la,  Publius  Valerius:  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Roman  republic,  in  b.c.  6th  c. ; 
lawgiver  and  consul.  He  received  the  surname  Public- 
ola  (‘  the  people’s  friend  ’)  because  of  the  laws  that  he 
formulated  and  promulgated  in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  He  was  thrice  consul — B.c.  509  (with 
Brutus)  and  b.c.  508-7 ;  was  active  in  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  fought  against  Porsena,  who  attempted  to 
restore  the  Tarquins ;  routed  the  Sabines ;  was  given  a 
triumph  on  returning  to  Rome ;  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Regillus,  B.c.  496.  It  is  said 
that  through  fear  that  the  people  might  think  that  he 
designed  assuming  imperial  powers,  after  his  success 
against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  he  ordered  the  demolition 
of  an  elegant  palace  that  he  had  begun  on  the  Velian 
hill,  near  the  forum. 

PUB  LIC  PROS  ECUTOR:  see  Prosecutor. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  see  Schools:  Education, 
National  or  State. 

PUBLILIUS,  pub-lil'z-us  (less  correctly  Publius,  pub'- 
ti-us),  Syrus  :  mimic  poet :  b.  Syria ;  wrote  about  b.c.  44. 
He  was  taken  to  Italy  as  a  slave  when  a  boy ;  was  sold 
to  Domitius,  a  Roman  patrician,  who,  pleased  with  his 
wit,  educated  him  and  gave  him  his  freedom  when  of 
age.  Soon  afterward  P.  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer  of  mimes,  or  burlesque  plays.  He  travelled,  and 
acted  in  his  own  plays;  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  Jul¬ 
ius  Caesar  and  Cicero;  and  received  from  the  first  the 
prize  for  a  histrionic  contest,  in  which  He  vanquished 
all  his  competitors,  including  the  poet  Laberius,  whose 
burlesque  compositions  were  in  general  esteem.  His 
only  writings  extant  are  about  700  iambic  and  trochaic 
verses,  arranged  alphabetically  by  initial  letters,  and 
comprising  a  collection  of  moral  maxims,  last  pub.  188(1 
under  the  title  Sentences. 
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PUBLISH,  v.  pub'Ush  [F.  publier — from  L .  publicarZ, 
to  make  common,  to  publish :  Sp.  publicar,  to  publish 
(see  Public)]  :  to  make  known  to  all  what  before  was 
private  or  unknown ;  to  announce  publicly  in  a  formal 
manner ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  reveal,  as  a  secret ;  to  print 
and  offer  for  sale — applied  chiefly  to  printed  books,  en¬ 
gravings,  etc.  Pub  lishing,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  making 
public.  Pub'lished,  pp.  -tisht.  Pub'  lishek,  n.  -er, 
one  who,  as  the  first  source  of  supply,  issues  books  and 
other  literary  works  for  sale.  Publication,  n.  -li-kd- 
shun  [F. — L.]  :  the  act  of  making  public;  the  act  of  first 
issuing  a  book  or  literary  work ;  a  book  or  other  literary 
work  printed  and  offered  for  sale. — Syn.  of  ‘  publish  ’ : 
to  announce ;  divulge ;  advertise ;  proclaim  ;  declare ; 
promulgate;  disclose;  reveal;  issue;  emit;  utter;  dis¬ 
cover. 

PUCCINIA,  puk-sini-a  or  puk-sini-a  :  genus  of  fungi, 
of  the  division  Coniomycetes,  all  very  small  and  parasitic, 
on  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants,  within  the  tissue  of 
which  the  mycelium  creeps.  One  of  the  most  common 
species,  and  the  most  important,  is  Corn  Mildew  (P. 
graminis ),  often  present  in  grain-fields,  and  in  some  years 
very  injurious  to  wheat  and  other  cereal  crops.  It  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  a  supposed  superstition  verified 
by  science ;  for  it  is  communicated  to  grain  from  bar¬ 
berry  bushes,  as  long  supposed.  It  exists  in  its  spring 
stage  as  cluster-cups,  or  rust,  on  barberry  leaves,  where 
it  formerly  received  the  name  JEcidium  berberidis.  In  a 
later  stage,  it  appears  as  a  white  or  yellowish  rust  on 
grain,  spreading  and  becoming  orange-red.  In  its  third 
stage,  in  the  autumn,  it  produces  black  spores,  called 
black  rust.  Hundreds  of  species  of  P.  are  known,  many 
of  them  injurious  to  crops. 

PUCCOON,  n.  puk’on  [Indian  name]  :  the  Sanguinaria 
Canadensis ,  or  blood-root,  ord.  Papaverdceoe ;  plant 
whose  root  yields  a  deep  orange-red  fluid,  used  by  the 
Indians  of  N.  America. — P.  is  a  name  also  for  a  plant  of 
the  Borage  family,  genus  Lithospermum,  including  the 
roadside  Corn  and  Common  Gromwells  ( L .  arvense  and 
L.  officinale),  naturalized  from  Europe ;  the  native  nar¬ 
row-leaved  and  broad-leaved — all  except  L.  arvense  with 
smooth  nutlets,  and  all  with  whitish  flowers ;  the  Hairy 
P.  ( L .  hirtum),  with  bristly  hairs,  and  the  Hoary  P.,  or 
Alkanet  ( L .  canescens ),  both  with  showy  orange  flowers, 
and  roots  that  yield  a  red  dye ;  also  the  orange  long- 
flowered  (§  to  in.  long)  species  of  the  western  prairies 
and  plains. 

PUCE,  a  .pus  [F.  puce,  brown-colored;  puce,  a  flea— 
from  L.  pulex  or  pulicem,  a  flea]  :  of  a  dark-brown  or 
brownish-purple  color:  N.  a  dark-brownish  purple. 

PUCELLAS,  n.  pu-sel’lds :  a  glass-maker’s  tool,  resem¬ 
bling  a  pair  of  spring  sugar-tongs,  the  prongs  resembling 
the  cutting  parts  of  a  pair  of  shears,  but  blunt. 

PUCERON,  n.  puser-dn  [F.puceron,  a  grub — from  puce 
a  flea] :  the  plant-louse ;  the  aphis  or  vine-fretter. 
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PUCK,  n.  puk  [Icel.  puki ,  the  evil  spirit:  W.pwca,  a 
hobgoblin :  Gael,  bocan,  a  sprite,  a  goblin :  Ger.  spuk,  a 
spectre,  hobgoblin] :  name  of  an  elf  in  Shakespeare ;  a 
demon  ;  a  mischievous  spirit. 

PUCKA,  n.  puk 'a  [Hind,  pakka,  ripe,  ready] :  substan¬ 
tial;  permanent;  genuine;  unmistakable:  see  under 
Cutcha. 

PUCKEB,  v.  puk'er  [F.  poche,  a  pocket,  a  pucker:  Ir. 
pucadh,  a  swelling] :  to  gather  into  small  disorderly 
folds  or  wrinkles,  applied  to  cloth;  to  rumple:  N.  a 
fold  or  wrinkle ;  a  collection  of  folds.  Puck  ering,  imp. 
Puck'ered,  pp.  -erd:  Adj.  gathered  in  folds;  wrinkled. 

PUD,  or  Pood,  pod:  Bussian  weight  which  contains 
40  Bussian  lbs. — almost  equivalent  to  36  lbs.  avoir¬ 
dupois. 

PUDDENING,  n .  pud' en-ing  [prob.  from  pudding] :  in 
naut.,  a  thick  wreath  or  gromet  of  matting  or  oakum, 
tapering  toward  the  ends,  and  used  as  a  fender ;  a  braid 
of  yarns. 

PUDDING,  n.  pud' mg  [F.  boudin;  W.  poten;  Gael. 
putag,  a  pudding :  Low  Ger.  pudding :  Dan.  pude :  Sw. 
puta ] :  flour  or  meal  mixed  with  a  variety  of  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  usually  sweetened — cooked  in  a  bag,  case, 
or  gut  of  an  animal — a  mode  of  preparation  greatly  used 
in  England.  Puddings  are  either  made  of  dough  simply 
boiled  in  a  cloth  or  basin,  and  with  or  without  other 
materials,  or  they  may  be  made  of  a  batter  of  flour,  or 
other  farinaceous  material,  and  water,  and  poured  into 
the  pudding-cloth  and  boiled,  or  into  a  dish  and  baked. 
It  is  common  also  to  make  fruit  and  meat  puddings,  by 
rolling  out  dough  or  paste  into  large  flat  sheets,  and  in¬ 
closing  the  fruit  or  meat  entirely  in  them,  and  then 
tying  them  up  in  the  pudding-cloth  and  boiling  them. 
Becipes  for  varying  the  details  are  innumerable. 
Proverbially ,  victuals.  Pudding-faced,  a.  having  a  face 
which,  from  its  roundness,  smoothness,  and  fatness,  is 
suggestive  of  a  pudding.  Pudding-headed,  a.  stupid ; 
having  a  head  thick,  round,  and  fat,  suggestive  of  a 
pudding.  Pudding-pie,  pudding  with  meat  baked  in  it. 
Pudding-sleeve,  the  full  sleeve  of  a  clerical  gown. 
Pudding-stone,  a  mass  of  water-worn  flint  pebbles 
cemented  pudding-like  by  a  siliceous  paste;  now  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  Conglomerate  (q.v.).  Pudding-time, 
time  for  dinner ;  very  nick  of  time,  in  reference  to  the 
pudding  having  anciently  been  the  first  dish  set  upon 
the  table. 

PUDDLE,  n.  pud'dl  [an  imitative  word  like  paddle, 
representing  the  sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet :  Low  Ger 
pladdern,  to  dabble  in  the  water :  Dan.  pluddre,  to  work  up 
peat  and  water  together] :  a  small  pool  of  muddy  water ; 
stiff  clay  and  sand  worked  together  until  water-tight : 
V.  to  make  foul  or  muddy;  to  mix  dirt  and  water; 
to  make  impervious  to  water  by  means  of  clay,  as  the 
embankment  of  a  reservoir;  to  convert  cast-iron  into 
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wrought-iron  by  stirring  it  while  at  a  red  heat  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  until  it  adheres  into  a  lump.  Pi^d'dling,  imp. 
-dling:  N.  the  process  of  converting  cast  into  wrought 
iron  (see  Iron)  :  process  by  which  wells,  ponds,  canals, 
etc.,  are  lined  with  clay  or  loam  to  render  them  imper¬ 
vious  to  water  (see  Embank).  Pud'dled,  pp.  -did: 
Adj.  made  foul  and  turbid  as  a  puddle:  made  water¬ 
tight  by  mud  or  clay.  Pud'dler,  n.  -dler,  one  who  works 
at  the  process  of  turning  cast-iron  into  wrought-iron. 
Pud'dly,  a.  -dll,  consisting  of  or  resembling  puddles; 
muddy. 

PUEBLA,  piveb-la,  or,  in  full,  La  Puebla  de  Zara¬ 
goza:  third  city  in  pop.  in  Mexico  and  cap.  of  the  state 
of  P. ;  on  a  plateau  7,200  ft.  above  sea-level;  76  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Mexico  City.  It  was  formerly  known  as  La  Puebla 
de  los  Angeles;  but  since  1862,  May  5,  Avhen  the  Mex¬ 
icans  under  Gen.  Zaragoza  won  a  great  victory  over  the 
French  on  the  neighboring  heights,  it  has  borne  the 
name  of  the  successful  commander.  P.  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  healthful  cities  in  Mexico.  It  has 
preserved  many  of  its  ancient  Spanish  characteristics, 
conspicuous  among  which  is  the  lavish  use  of  richly 
colored  glazed  tiles  for  exterior  and  interior  decoration 
of  public  and  private  buildings.  There  are  over  125 
churches  and  chapels;  numerous  monasteries,  convents, 
schools,  and  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions;  and 
a  large  and  25  small  plazas.  The  cathedral,  second  in 
size  and  grandeur  only  to  that  of  Mexico  City,  is  on  the 
s.  side  of  the  main  plaza,  the  other  sides  being  occupied 
by  stores.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  richly 
adorned  with  onyx  and  paintings,  and  the  Hall  of 
Bishops  contains  some  old  tapestries  and  portraits  of 
the  bishops  who  have  sat  therein  during  350  years.  P. 
has  valuable  marble  and  onyx  mines  in  its  vicinity,  and 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  It  was  founded  as  a  mission  1532;  captured  by 
Iturbide  1821;  occupied  by  Gen.  Scott  1847;  captured 
by  the  French  1863;  and  captured  from  them  1867. 
Pop.  (1900)  93,521. 

PUEBLO,  pweb  Id :  city,  cap.  of  Pueblo  co.,  Colo. ;  on 
both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Foun¬ 
tain  Creek,  and  on  the  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.,  the  Colorado 
&  S.,  the  Denver  &  R.  G.,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the 
Chicago,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.R.’s;  about  122  miles  south  by  east 
of  Denver.  Within  its  corporate  limits  are  several  vil¬ 
lages:  North  Pueblo,  Central  Pueblo,  South  Pueblo,  and 
Bessemer.  It  is  in  a  basin  on  the  eastern  foot-hills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  temporary  Mormon  settlement 
was  located  here  in  1846,  and  a  trading  post  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1850.  In  1854  the  Ute  Indians  massacred  the 
residents  of  the  post.  In  1859  the  present  city  was  laid 
out,  and  in  1873  it  was  chartered  as  a  city.  The  region 
of  country  east  is  largely  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
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stock  raising.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  extensive 
coal  and  oil  fields,  and  deposits  of  limestone  and  iron 
ore.  The  silver  and  copper  ores  are  brought  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  to  the  smelters  of  Pueblo ;  and  lead,  gold, 
and  zinc  are  here  prepared  for  the  metals  of  commerce. 
The  iron  and  steel  industries  have  become  quite  exten¬ 
sive.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  (steel 
plant)  have  6,300  employees;  the  railroad  car-shops  and 
yards,  2,500  employees;  the  smelters,  3,200;  the  foun¬ 
dries  and  other  manufactories,  6,000.  In  1903  there 
was  invested  in  manufacturing  industries,  a  capital  of 
about  $13,000,000,  and  the  products  were  about  $32,000,- 
000,  of  which  amount  nearly  two-tliirds  was  the  product 
of  the  lead  smelting  and  refining. 

The  principal  public  institutions  are  the  State  Insane 
Asylum,  Saint  Mary’s  Hospital  and  Sanatorium  (1,000 
patients  annually),  Minnieque  Hospital  (cost  $300,000), 
and  small  private  sanatoriums.  There  are  two  systems 
of  public  schools,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  two  high 
schools,  public  and  parish  schools  ( 14,000  school  chil¬ 
dren),  Loretto  Academy,  the  McClellan  public  library 
with  14,000  volumes,  law  libraries,  school  libraries,  and 
the  State  Mineral  Palace  and  Park.  A  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  minerals  of  Colorado  are  in  the  Mineral  Pal¬ 
ace.  The  five  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $800,- 
000  and  deposits  of  $10,000,000.  The  government  is  ad¬ 
ministered  under  a  charter  of  1887  which  provides  for 
a  mayor  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council  of 
eight  members.  The  council  confirms  the  mayor’s  ap¬ 
pointments  and  elects  the  police  judge,  city  physician, 
and  the  members  of  the  fire  department.  The  treasurer, 
clerk,  engineer,  and  auditor  are  elected  by  the  people. 
The  city  owns  and  operates  one  system  of  waterworks, 
and  another  is  owned  bv  a  private  corporation.  Pop. 
(1900)  28,157;  (1910)  44,395. 

PUEBLO  INDIANS,  pweb'ld  in’di-anz  [Sp.  pueblo,  set¬ 
tlement,  people] :  septs  of  aboriginals  inhabiting  com¬ 
munal  dwellings  and  villages  in  N.  Mex.  and  Ariz.  The 
principal  sept  is  that  of  the  Zunis:  see  Zuni  Indians. 
The  present  aggregate  population  of  the  28  villages  is 
10,259.  The  septs  differ  in  language.  The  communal 
houses  are  sometimes  several  stories  high,  of  stone  or 
of  adobe.  The  P.  I.  are  agriculturists,  growing  grain, 
cotton,  vegetables,  and  fruit  by  means  of  irrigation. 
They  spin  and  weave  cotton  and  wool  fibres  into  blank¬ 
ets  and  other  textile  fabrics;  they  also  practice  the  art 
of  pottery.  They  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  pre¬ 
serving  their  ancient  customs,  social,  civil,  and  re¬ 
ligious,  though  nominally  they  are  Christians.  Each 
village  is  a  commonwealth  in  itself,  with  gov.  and  coun¬ 
cil  chosen  in  accordance  with  immemorial  usage. 
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PUERILE,  a.  pu'er-il  or  -il  [F.  pueril — from  L.  puer- 
ilis,  childish — from  puer,  a  boy:  It.  puerile ]:  pert,  to  a 
boy;  childish;  trifling;  in  med.,  applied  to  an  unnatural 
and  morbid  kind  of  breathing.  Pu'erilely,  ad.  -li. 
Pu'eril'ity,  n.  -il'i-ti  [F.  puerilite — from  L.  puerilitas, 
childhood;  the  quality  of  being  puerile. 

PUERPERAL,  a.  pu-er'per-al  [It.  puerperale ;  F.  puer¬ 
peral,  puerperal — from  L.  puerpera,  a  woman  in  child¬ 
bed — from  puer,  a  child,  a  boy;  pario,  I  bring  forth]: 
relating  to  or  following  childbirth;  said  of  the  period 
immediately  following  childbirth,  of  the  condition  of  the 
woman  who  has  just  given  birth  to  a  child,  of  the  woman 
herself  at  that  period,  and  of  a  fever  coming  after  child¬ 
birth. 

PUERPERAL  FE'VER,  pu-er'per-al:  also  called  child¬ 
bed  fever:  formerly  defined  as  a  specific  fever  peculiar  to 
W’omen  during  the  period  immediately  following  delivery; 
now  known  to  be  a  septic  fever  (see  Septicaemia:  Py¬ 
aemia)  exactly  analogous  to  similar  conditions  occurring 
after  abortions  and  from  infection  of  wounds.  The  term 
is  retained,  therefore,  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
and  in  the  broadest  sense  includes  slight  elevations  of 
temperature,  due  to  retention  of  faeces  (copraemia,  intesti¬ 
nal  toxaemia),  to  nervous  reaction,  to  non-sep tic  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  or  various  acci¬ 
dental  complications.  The  propriety  of  using  the  term  in 
this  broad  sense  is  doubtful,  and,  as  ordinarily  under¬ 
stood,  puerperal  fever  is  a  septic  disease  due  to  one  or 
more  of  the  many  germs  that  cause  putrefaction  and 
suppuration,  or  to  those  of  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  of  scarlet  fever  and  other  exanthemata. 

Puerperal  fever  formerly  caused  one-tenth  or  more  of 
the  total  death-rate  among  women.  It  sometimes  occurred 
in  epidemics  in  which  nearly  all  cases  were  fatal,  while  to 
save  two-thirds  of  a  series  of  cases,  including  mild  forms, 
was  considered  good  practice.  The  disease  was  especially 
fatal  in  maternity  hospitals,  the  average  mortality  of 
various  well-conducted  institutions  under  older  methods 
of  treatment  being  from  8  to  11  per  cent  of  all  patients 
delivered.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  more  than  50 
years  ago  demonstrated  the  infectiousness  of  puerperal 
fever,  and  laid  down  rules  for  its  avoidance,  holding 
physicians  who  had  repeated  cases  of  it  as  morally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  murder.  Semmelweis,  of  Vienna,  in  1847, 
noticed  that  students  going  from  the  dissecting  room  to 
the  maternity  wards  carried  the  infection,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  adopt  antiseptic  methods,  requiring  the  cleansing 
of  the  hands  in  chlorine  water  before  the  examination  of 
the  parturient  woman.  He  greatly  reduced  the  mortality, 
even  by  this  crude  method.  Since  the  development  of 
antiseptic  methods,  puerperal  fever  has  almost  disap¬ 
peared  except  in  communities  in  which  ignorant  nurses 
or  midwives  are  commonly  employed.  Every  case  now 
occurring  must  be  regarded  as  theoretically  preventable, 
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and  its  cause  must  be  sought  in  filth,  ignorance,  or  neg¬ 
lect,  or  in  the  previous  existence  of  some  septic  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  generative  organs. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  prevention  are  as  follows:  1. 
The  avoidance  of  all  contagion  from  diphtheria,  erysip¬ 
elas,  septic  fever,  and  the  exanthemata.  2.  Perfect  clean¬ 
liness  in  the  garments,  bedding,  napkins,  and  cloths  used 
by  or  about  the  patient.  3.  The  disinfection  of  the  hands 
of  the  physician,  nurse,  or  midwife,  and  of  all  instru¬ 
ments  used  within  the  parturient  canal.  4.  The  use  of 
antiseptic  injections.  The  last  ore  now  used  much  less 
than  formerly,  and,  by  many,  not  at  all  unless  there  is 
some  special  reason  to  fear  septic  infection,  as  when  the 
patient  has  gonorrhea,  or  has  been  exposed  to  erysipelas, 
etc.,  or  proper  precautions  as  to  cleanliness  have  been 
lacking.  See  Asepsis;  Antiseptics. 

Puerperal  fever  usually  begins  between  the  third  and 
the  tenth  day  after  delivery,  and  terminates  in  death 
after  five  or  six  days.  But  no  arbitrary  rules  can  be  laid 
down,  its  development  being  possible  as  long  as  there  are 
lacerations  or  unhealed  areas  in  the  parturient  canal. 
Death  may  occur  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  symptoms,  or  it  may  be  averted  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  or,  if  prompt  measures  are  taken,  life  may  often 
be  saved.  The  symptoms  are  fever,  chill,  rapid  or  very 
slow  pulse,  sometimes  a  rash  resembling  that  of  scarlet 
fever,  sometimes  a  foul  discharge — though  fatal  cases 
may  be  unattended  by  any  odor  or  by  more  than  the 
usual  discharge — sometimes  localized  pain  and  edema  of 
the  lower  extremity  point  to  the  formation  of  a  septic 
thrombus  of  one  of  the  larger  veins.  Usually  the  throm¬ 
bosis  occurs  in  the  uterine  veins,  and  is  not  attended  by 
so  clearly  marked  symptoms.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  disease  is  simply  septicaemia  or  pyaemia,  develop¬ 
ing  from  infection  through  the  parturient  canal. 

Treatment  includes  antiseptic  irrigation  of  the  uterus, 
scraping  away  retained  and  putrefying  debris,  emptying 
the  bowels  to  remove  intestinal  toxaemia,  and  the  general 
supporting  treatment  of  pyaemia.  Drugs  which  low^er  tem¬ 
perature  should  not  be  used  as  they  mask  the  symptoms. 

Many  cases  appearing  like  beginning  puerperal  fever 
are  due  merely  to  absorption  of  poisons  from  the  bowel, 
and  are  immediately  relieved  by  cathartics  and  enemata. 
Well  developed  puerperal  fever  is  rarely  treated  success¬ 
fully. 

PUER'PERAL  MA'NIA:  mental  derangement  of 
many  forms  and  degrees,  to  which  women  in  child-bed 
are  sometimes  liable.  In  the  experience  of  Esquirol, 
these  forms  presented  the  following  proportions:  of  92 
cases,  49  exhibited  symptoms  of  mania;  35,  those  of 
monomania;  and  8,  those  of  dementia.  The  points  of 
agreement  between  these  widely-differing  phenomena  are, 
that  they  occur  during  some  stage  of  child-bearing,  and 
that  they  can  be  traced  to  physical  causes.  Insanity  may 
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be  developed  either  during  pregnancy,  shortly  after 
parturition,  or  during  nursing.  Under  whatever  circum¬ 
stances  the  malady  may  arise,  it  is  one  of  exhaustion, 
debility,  and  prostration;  and  this  is  nearly  equally  true, 
whether  it  be  characterized  by  depression,  languor,  and 
passiveness,  or  by  extreme  excitement  and  violence; 
though  the  latter  are  the  features  by  which  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized,  and  which  have  justified  the  name  by 
which  it  is  generally  known.  The  similarity  to  ordinary 
mania  is  great.  The  chief  differences  between  these 
affections  consist  in  puerperal  insanity  being  invariably 
traceable  to  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  or  to  animal 
poisoning,  and  in  the  short  duration  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases.  The  prognosis  is  favorable.  When  it  is 
stated  that  a  physical  cause  may  be  detected  in  the  puer¬ 
peral  condition,  this  must  not  be  construed  as  excluding 
the  psychical  elements  which  enter  into  the  production 
of  all  such  affections.  Thus,  it  was  found  by  Macdonald 
that  of  66  cases  only  6  could  be  attributed  to  a  purely 
physical  origin;  and  that,  in  the  majority,  fright,  or 
anxiety,  or  anger  had  formed  the  last  or  principal  of 
that  series  of  conditions  which  culminated  in  alienation. 
It  affects  not  merely  feeble  and  hysterical  females  more 
than  others,  but  in  a  marked  manner  those  belonging  to 
tainted  families.  Of  66  patients  in  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum,  17  labored  under  hereditary  tendency  to  mental 
disease.  Unmarried  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than 
married  women,  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  2:  this  great 
disparity  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  the 
unfortunate  are,  more  than  any  other  class,  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  in  those  institutions  from  which  such  sta¬ 
tistics  are  obtained. 

PUERTO  CABALLOS,  or  Puerto  Cortes:  a  town  and 
port  of  Honduras,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras.  The  town  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  and 
exports  vanilla,  hides,  cedar  and  mahogany.  Pop.  2,000. 

PUERTO  CABELLO:  Venezuela,  port  and  capital  of 
the  state  of  Carabobo,  on  a  low  peninsula  jutting  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  forming  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
in  the  world.  A  lighthouse  and  fortifications  protect  the 
entry.  Railroads  connect  the  city  with  Valencia,  22  miles 
southeast,  and  with  Caracas,  78  miles  east.  German  com¬ 
mercial  interests  here  are  strong.  The  exports  are  coffee 
(six-sevenths  of  the  whole),  cacao,  skins,  cinchona,  oxen, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  some  copper  ore.  The  city  was  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Spanish  (1823);  it  was  blockaded 
by  the  German  and  British  fleets  in  1902-3,  as  the  most 
valuable  port  of  entry  and  the  best  place  to  collect  their 
claims  on  Venezuela.  Pop.  (est.)  14,000. 

PUERTO  DE  SANTA  MARIA,  pwer'to  da  sdn'td  ma¬ 
rc' a,  or  El  Puerto:  town  and  seaport;  province  of  Cadiz, 
Spain;  on  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete 
river;  22  m.  by  rail  n.e.  of  Cadiz,  8  m.  s.w.  of  Xeres.  It  is 
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an  attractive  and  substantially  built  town,  and,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  export  harbors  for  sherry  wine,  it 
has  direct  communication  with  the  leading  commercial 
centres  of  the  kingdom.  While  the  principal  industry 
is  the  shipment  of  wine,  there  are  manufactories  of  silk 
goods,  leather,  brandy,  soap,  hats,  liqueurs,  beer,  and 
other  articles. 

PUERTO  PRINCIPE,  pwer'to  pren'se-pd:  inland  town 
in  the  e.  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba;  45  m.  w.s.w.  of  Nue- 
vitas,  its  seaport  on  the  n.  coast,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  railway,  about  the  same  distance  north  by 
east  of  Santa  Cruz  on  the  south  coast,  and  325  m.  east 
southeast  of  Havana.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock- 
jraising  region;  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  large  district; 
manufactures  cigars  and  cures  hides;  and  exports  cat¬ 
tle,  hides,  sugar,  cigars,  and  other  articles.  The  town 
was  originally  laid  out  about  1514  at  a  point  near  the 
coast  where  an  Indian  village  had  existed,  and  after  be¬ 
ing  moved  to  its  present  location  and  connected  with 
the  coast  by  railway,  it  had  a  rapid  growth  and  became 
the  third  town  on  the  island  in  size  and  in  commercial 
importance.  Pop.  88,237. 

PUERTO  RICO,  pwer'to  re'ko.  See  Porto  Rico. 

PUFENDORF,  po'fe-dorf,  Samuel:  1632,  Jan.  8— 
1694,  Oct.  26;  b.  Chemnitz,  Saxony;  son  of  a  Lutheran 
clergyman.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Grimma ; 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  and  studied 
theology  for  several  years.  In  1656  he  went  to  the  Univ. 
of  Jena,  where  he  seems  to  have  applied  himself  at  first 
chiefly  to  mathematics,  and  later  to  the  study  of  the 
Law  of  Nature,  as  he  and  other  writers  on  the  subject 
have  termed  the  law  which  regulates  the  duties  of  men 
to  one  another,  independent  of  the  mutual  obligation 
enforced  by  political  government  or  by  revelation  of 
Divine  will.  After  quitting  Jena,  he  was  appointed  tu¬ 
tor  to  the  son  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  at  Copenha¬ 
gen.  Soon  after  he  had  received  this  appointment,  a 
rupture  having  taken  place  between  Denmark  and  Swe¬ 
den,  P.  was  detained  as  prisoner  in  the  Danish  capital. 
The  power  of  his  mind  here  showed  itself  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner.  Deprived  of  books  and  of  society,  he 
threw  himself  vigorously  into  meditating  on  what  he 
had  formerly  read  in  the  treatise  of  Grotius,  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pads,  and  in  the  writings  of  Hobbes  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  general  law.  The  result  was  the  production  of 
Elementa  Jurisprudents  Universalis — the  foundation  of 
his  fame  and  fortune.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Elector 
Palatine;  and  by  this  prince,  Pufendorf  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  at 
the  Univ.  of  Heidelberg.  He  then  gave  attention  to  the 
tissue  of  absurdities  which  existed  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Germanic  empire.  As  was  to  have  been  expected, 
the  work  (De  Statu  Reipublicce  Germanicce ,  1667)  in 
which  he  exposed  the  defects  of  the  system  raised  a 
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storm  of  controversy.  Austria  was  especially  furious. 
Pufendorf  had  taken  care  to  publish  it  under  a  pseudo¬ 
nym — that  of  Severinus  a  Monzambano;  still,  to  avoid 
possible  trouble,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Charles 
XI.  of  Sweden,  1670,  to  become  prof,  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  at  Lund.  During  his  residence  there,  he  published 
the  work  on  which  principally  nis  fame  rests,  De  Jure 
Naturce  et  Gentium.  He  then  removed  to  Stockholm, 
where  the  king  of  Sweden  made  him  his  historiographer, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  counselor  of  state.  In  this  official 
character,  Pufendorf  published  an  uninteresting  history 
of  Sweden.  In  1688  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  invited 
him  to  Berlin,  to  write  the  history  of  his  life  and  reign, 
which  Pufendorf  executed  in  19  dreary  volumes.  His 
intention  was  to  return  to  Sockholm,  but  death  over¬ 
took  him  at  Berlin.  Pufendorf  lacked  the  genius  to 
(render  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  generally  inter¬ 
esting;  but  his  intellectual  power  was  great  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  logical  reasoning  and  orderly  classification; 
and  it  appears  to  have  throughout  been  honestly  exer¬ 
cised  and  with  unflagging  industry. — See  Jenisch’s  Vita 
Pufendorfii,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  1802. 

PUFF,  n.  piif  [an  imitative  word:  Ger.  puffen,  to 
puff:  It.  buff  are;  F.  bouffer,  to  puff  to  swell:  Dut.  pof- 
fen,  to  blow]  :  a  breath  from  the  mouth  emitted  sud¬ 
denly  and  with  some  force ;  a  whiff ;  a  slight  gust  of 
wind;  a  kind  of  swollen  and  light  pastry;  an  exagger¬ 
ated  commendation  or  advertisement;  a  feathery  sub¬ 
stance  used  in  the  sprinkling  of  powder:  V.  to  send  air 
from  the  mouth  with  a  single  and  sudden  blast;  to 
drive,  as  with  a  blast ;  to  swell,  as  with  wind ;  to  inflate ; 
to  swell  with  pride;  to  praise  unduly;  to  breathe  quick 
and  hard,  as  after  violent  exertion.  Puf'fing,  imp.:  N. 
the  practice  of  one  who  puffs;  vehement  breathing,  as 
after  great  exertion ;  exaggerated  praise ;  in  ladies’ 
dresses,  bands  of  material  used  as  headings  to  a  flounce 
or  plaiting,  and  other  parts.  Puffed,  pp.  puft:  Adj. 
blown  out;  inflated.  Puf'fer,  n.  -fer,  one  who  puffs. 
Puffery,  n.  puf'fer-i,  extravagant  praise.  Puf'fingly, 
ad.  -li,  with  shortness  of  breath;  with  exaggerated 
praise.  Puffy,  a.  puf'fi,  swelled  with  air  or  other  light 
matter ;  tumid  with  a  soft  substance ;  windy ;  bombastic. 
Puf'fily,  ad.  -li.  Puf'finess,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  puffy.  Puffin,  n.  puffin,  a  water- 
fowl  of  several  species,  which  makes  a  puffing  sound 
when  caught;  a  kind  of  fungus  containing  dust — also 
puffball.  Puffball,  the  Lycoper'don  giganteum,  ord. 
Fungi,  found  in  pastures  and  on  the  stumps  of  trees. 
Puff-paste,  among  cooks,  a  dough  for  making  the  light 
crust  of  tarts,  etc.  Puff-adder,  in  s.  Africa,  a  fat,  lazy, 
poisonous  snake. 

PUFF-ADDER  ( Glotho  arietans)  :  serpent  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Viperidce,  having  a  short  and  broad  flat  head,  with 
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scales  so  sharply  keeled  as  to  end  in  a  kind  of  spine.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  venomous  and  dangerous  serpents  of 
South  Africa.  It  attains  a  length  of  four  or  almost  five 
feet,  and  is  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  often  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  arm.  Its  head  is  very  broad;  its  tail 
suddenly  tapered;  its  color  brown,  checkered  with  dark 
brown  and  white;  a  reddish  band  between  the  eyes;  the 
under  parts  paler  than  the  upper.  Its  movements  are 
generally  slow,  but  it  turns  very  quickly  if  approached 
from  behind.  It  usually  creeps  partially  immersed  in 
the  sand  of  the  South  African  deserts,  its  head  alone 
being  completely  raised  above-ground.  When  irritated, 
it  puff  s  out  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  whence  its  name. 
The  Puff-adder  is  easily  killed  by  the  oil,  or  even  by  the 
juice,  of  tobacco.  Its  poison  is  used  by  the  Bosjesmans 
for  their  arrows. — South  Africa  produces  several  other 
species  of  Clotho,  similar  in  habits  to  the  Puff-adder, 
and  almost  equally  dangerous. 

PUFF'BALL  ( Lycoperdon )  :  Linnsean  genus  of  Fungi, 
now  divided  into  many  genera,  belonging  to  the  section 
Gasteromycetes,  and  to  the  tribe  Trichogastres.  They 
grow  mostly  on  the  ground,  and  are  roundish,  generally 
without  a  stem,  at  first  firm  and  fleshy,  afterward  pow¬ 
dery  within;  the  powder  consisting  of  the  spores,  among 
which  are  many  fine  filaments,  loosely  filling  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  peridium,  or  external  membrane.  The 
peridium  finally  bursts  at  the  top,  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  spores,  which  issue  from  it  as  very  fine  dust.  One 
of  the  most  common  species  is  Scleroderma  vulgare,  blu-. 
ish  black  in  the  interior.  In  the  Star  Puffball  ( Geaster ) 
the  outer  coat  breaks  away  into  expanded  lobes,  like 
sepals  of  a  flower.  The  most  remarkable  species  of  this 
genus  raises  itself  by  a  reflexed  inner  set  of  lobes,  the 
tips  of  which  rest  on  the  tips  of  the  outer  set.  Most  spe¬ 
cies  prefer  rather  dry  soils,  and  some  are  found  only  in 
heaths  and  sandy  soils.  A  common  species  is  L.  gem- 
matum,  generally  one  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  with  warty  and  mealy  surface.  The  Giant  Puff¬ 
ball  (L.  giganteum )  is  often  many  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  filled  with  a  loathsome  pulpy  mass  when 
young;  but  in  its  mature  state,  its  contents  are  so  dry 
and  spongy  that  they  have  often  been  used  for  stanch¬ 
ing  wounds. 

PUFFIN,  puffin  ( Fratercula )  :  genus  of  birds  of  the 
Auk  (q.v.)  family,  Alcadce,  having  the  bill  shorter  than 
the  head,  very  much  compressed,  its  height  at  the  base 
equal  to  its  length,  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  head,  both  mandibles  arched  and 
transversely  grooved.  The  bill  gives  to  the  birds  of 
this  genus  an  extraordinary  appearance.  They  have 
short  legs,  very  short  tail,  and  short  wings;  their  legs 
are  placed  far  back,  and  they  sit  very  erect,  like  auks 
and  penguins,  resting  not  merely  on  the  foot,  but  on  the 
tarsus.  Notwithstanding  their  shortness  of  wing,  they 
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fly  rapidly,  though  they  seem  incapable  of  long-sustained 
flights.  They  swim  and  dive  admirably.  The  best 
known  and  most  widely  distributed  species  is  the  Com¬ 
mon  Puffin  {F.  artica) ,  native  of  the  arctic  and  n.  tem¬ 
perate  regions,  migrating  from  the  colder  regions  in 
winter,  when  it  is  found  even  on  the  coasts  of  Georgia 
and  of  Spain.  The  Puffin  is  a  little  larger  than  a  pigeon ; 
the  forehead,  crown,  back  of  the  head,  a  collar  round  the 
neck,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  black,  the  other 
plumage  white.  The  Puffin  lays  only  one  egg,  sometimes 
in  a  rabbit  burrow,  more  frequently  in  a  burrow  of  its 
own,  which  often  extends  three  feet  and  is  curved; 
sometimes  in  deep  fissures  or  crevices  of  cliff's.  Great 
numbers  congregate  together,  and  their  chosen  breeding 
places  are  crowded  with  them.  These  are  mostly  on  un¬ 
frequented  islands  and  headlands,  where  there  is  some 
depth  of  soil.  In  some  of  them,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  puffins,  old  and  young,  in  thousands.  The  eggs  are 
sought  by  fowlers,  as  are  also  the  young  birds,  whose 
flesh  is  used  for  food.  The  Scilly  Isles  were  held  in  the 
14tli  c.,  under  the  king  as  Earl  of  Cornwall,  by  Ranulpli 
de  Blancminster,  for  an  annual  payment  of  6s.  8 d.,  or 
300  puffins  at  Michaelmas.  The  puffin  is  known  also  by 
the  name  Coulternel),  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
it  is  familiarly  called  Tammienorie.  Its  food  consists 
of  small  crustaceans  and  fishes. — Other  species  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  one  in  Kamtchat- 
ka,  the  Kurile  Islands,  etc.,  with  two  silky  tufts  of  long 
feathers  on  its  head. 

PUG,  n.  pug  [Scot,  pud,  a  little  plump  child:  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Eng.  puck,  a  mischievous  elf]  :  a  lap-dog ;  a  tame 
mookey;  a  familiar  term  of  endearment.  Pug'gy,  n.-gi, 
a  diminutive  of  pug.  Pug-face,  a  monkey-like  face. 
Pug-faced,  a.  having  a  face  somewhat  like  a  monkey’s. 
Pug-nose,  a  nose  like  a  monkey’s;  a  snub-nose.  Pug- 
nosed,  a.  having  a  nose  like  a  monkey’s.  Pug-dog,  a 
small  dog  with  a  face  and  nose  like  a  monkey’s.  Pug’ 
ging,  a.  in  OE.,  thievish;  prigging. 

PUG,  or  Pug-dog:  kind  of  dog  much  like  the  bull-dog 
in  form,  particularly  in  its  much  abbreviated  muzzle. 
The  nose  is  often  a  little  turned  up.  The  disposition  is 
extremely  unlike  that  of  the  bull-dog,  being  character¬ 
ized  by  great  timidity  and  gentleness.  Pug-dogs  are 
kept  only  as  pets.  They  are  often  very  affectionate  and 
good-natured,  bearing  without  resentment  the  roughest 
handling  to  which  children  subject  them.  They  all  are 
of  small  size.  The  common  English  pug  is  usually  yel¬ 
lowish  with  a  black  snout,  the  tail  firmly  curled  over 
the  back.  New  breeds  have  of  late  been  introduced  from 
China  and  Japan,  interesting  from  their  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance,  gentleness,  and  docility,  with  extremely  short 
puggish  muzzle;  the  Chinese  breed  very  small,  with 
smooth  hair;  the  Japanese  rather  larger,  with  exuber¬ 
ance  of  long  soft  hair  and  a  very  bushy  tail. 
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PUGATSCHEFF,  pd'gd-chef,  Yemelyan  Ivanovitch: 
Eussian  revolutionist:  b.  Simoweisk,  on  the  Don,  Eussia, 
about  1726;  d.  Moscow,  Eussia,  1775,  Jan.  10.  He  was 
leader  of  a  band  of  robbers  in  his  early  youth,  served  in 
the  Seven  Years’  war  in  the  Eussian,  Prussian,  and 
Austrian  armies  successively,  and  on  his  return  to  Eussia 
was  implicated  in  a  seditionary  movement  and  impris¬ 
oned.  He  escaped  and,  prompted  by  his  resemblance  to 
the  murdered  Peter  III.,  pretended  to  be  the  czar.  The 
peasantry  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  were  promised 
relief  from  their  oppressions.  His  forces  constantly  in¬ 
creased  and  success  for  a  time  attended  him.  With 
16,000  men  in  his  army  he  captured  Kazan,  the  old  Eus¬ 
sian  capital,  and  moved  upon  Moscow,  when  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  followers  to  Suvaroff,  captured,  and  taken 
in  an  iron  cage  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  executed. 

PUGET,  Pierre  Paul,  pe-ar  pol  pu-zhd:  French 
painter,  sculptor  and  architect:  b.  Marseilles,  1622,  Oct. 
31;  d.  there  1694.  He  began  his  career  in  art  as  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  ship-builder  named  Eoman,  who  set  him  to  carv¬ 
ing  the  figure  decorations  for  the  prow  and  poop  of  gal¬ 
leys  which  the  prevailing  fashion  demanded.  At  17,  how¬ 
ever,  he  gave  up  this  pursuit  and  traveled  to  Italy  on 
foot,  visiting  Genoa,  Florence  and  Eome,  and  in  the 
latter  place  entered  the  school  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
This  master’s  influence  was  always  apparent  in  Puget’s 
painting.  In  1643  he  returned  to  Marseilles  and  to  ship¬ 
designing.  Later  he  spent  six  years  at  Eome  in  company 
with  a  feuillant  monk  on  a  commission  from  Anne  of 
Austria  to  make  drawings  of  antique  monuments.  After 
1653  he  painted  pictures  for  churches  of  Marseilles,  Aix 
and  Toulon;  but  finally  abandoned  painting  on  the  advice 
of  physicians.  His  first  work  as  a  sculptor,  the  carya¬ 
tides  supporting  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Tou-. 
Ion,  was  a  venture  into  realism,  the  figures  being  studied 
from  the  porters  on  the  quays.  These  received  the  praise 
of  Bernini.  He  produced  two  works  similarly  conceived, 
Hercules  Overcoming  the  Hydra  (now  in  the  Musee  de 
Eouen),  and  La  Terre  for  the  Chateau  de  Yaudreuil, 
Normandy.  His  other  works  are  more  in  the  manner  of 
the  Italians  of  the  17th  century,  an  influence  confirmed 
by  another  visit  at  the  instance  of  Fouquet.  The  fall  of 
that  minister  put  an  end  to  his  commission,  and  Puget 
settled  in  Genoa,  where  he  sculptured  a  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Ambrose  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria-in-Carig- 
nano  and  a  Conception  for  the  Brignoli,  now  in  the 
Albergo  dei  Poveri.  His  natural  restlessness  induced  his 
return  to  France,  where  he  became  attached  to  the  arsenal 
of  Toulon  as  decorator  of  war  vessels.  But  under  the 
patronage  of  Colbert  he  resumed  sculpture  and  executed 
the  Milo  of  Crotona ,  Alexander  and  Diogenes  (bas  re¬ 
lief),  and  later  the  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  all  three  at 
present  in  the  Louvre.  The  Alexander  and  Diogenes  has 
been  called  ‘the  triumph  of  picturesque  sculpture.’ 
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PUGET  SOUND,  pujet:  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
southern  continuation  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  in  the  n.w.  of 
the  state  of  Washington.  In  a  wide  sense,  P.  S.  includes 
the  Admiralty  Inlet ;  and  thus  would  comprise  the  whole 
body  of  water  s.e.  of  Vancouver  Island,  connecting  with 
the  Pacific  by  Fuca  Strait,  and  is  a  land-locked  sea  125 
m.  long,  by  5  to  25  m.  broad.  Even  in  this  sense,  P.  S. 
all  is  navigable ;  and  the  smaller  inlets  especially  afford 
safe,  deep,  and  spacious  harborage.  The  coast-line  of 
P.  S.,  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  280  m. ;  in  the  wider  sense, 
806.  Admiralty  Inlet  extends  from  the  Strait  of  Fuca, 
about  70  m. ;  the  sound  itself  extends  s.e.  from  the 
‘  Narrows,’  and  has  numerous  islands  and  inlets.  The 
shores  are  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  abounding  in  min¬ 
eral  wealth,  particularly  coal.  The  sound  received  a 
new  importance  from  the  completion  1883  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  railway,  which  has  a  main  terminus  at 
Tacoma  (q.v.),  and  which  has  an  extension  to  Seattle 
(q.v.),  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  sound.  Other  towns  on  the 
sound  are  Olympia  (q.v.),  cap.  of  Washington ;  Steila- 
coom;  Port  Townsend  (q.v.);  Port  Madison;  Coupe- 
ville ;  and  Victoria,  B.  C.  (q.v.).  The  difficult  navigation 
of  the  lower  Columbia  river  causes  much  of  the  traffic 
of  its  basin  to  be  sent  to  Tacoma  to  be  shipped.  The 
forest  consists  mainly  of  redwood,  the  timber  of  the 
Sequoia  sempervirens.  The  wood  is  light  and  close 
grained,  but  not  very  strong ;  splits  very  easily ;  is  emi¬ 
nently  durable,  and  is  well  suited  both  for  building  and 
for  cabinet-work.  The  only  other  species  of  the  Sequoia 
genus  is  the  S.  gigantea,  formerly  called  Washingtonia 
or  Wellingtonia  (see  Sequoia). 

PUGGAREE,  n.  pug'a-re  [Hind,  pagri] :  an  Indian 
turban ;  a  piece  of  cloth  for  winding  round  the  head  or 
hat ;  a  head-dress  worn  by  natives  of  India :  alsospelle"1 
PUGKEE  and  PUGAKEE. 

PUGGING:  see  under  Pug-miiiIj. 

PU  GH !  int.  po :  an  exclamation  of  contempt  or 
disdain. 
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PUGILISM,  n.  pujll-izm  [L.  pugil,  a  boxer :  It.  pugile ]  i 
the  art  or  practice  of  fighting  with  the  fists.  Pugilist, 
n.  -ist,  one  who  fights  with  the  fists;  a  boxer.  Pu'gil- 
is'tic,  a.  -is'tlk,  pert,  to  boxing  or  fighting  with  the 
fists. 

PU'GILISM,  or  Box  ing  :  art  of  defending  one’s  self 
or  attacking  others  with  natural  weapons — fists  and 
arms.  The  origin  of  boxing  is  probably  as  old  as  man 
himself.  Pollux,  twin-brother  of  Castor,  in  the  heathen 
mythology,  was  reckoned  the  first  who  obtained  distinc¬ 
tion  by  use  of  his  fi^ts.  The  ancients  increased  the 
power  of  their  fists  by  the  addition  of  the  Cestus  (q.v.). 
With  the  ancients,  pugilism  was  considered  essential  in 
education  of  youth,  and  formed  part  of  the  course  of 
training  practiced  in  their  gymnasia ;  it  was  valued  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  body  and  banishing  fear ; 
but  it  was  practiced  in  public  rather  for  exhibition  ot 
the  power  of  endurance  than  for  mere  skilful  self-de¬ 
fense.  The  earliest  account  known  of  systematic  British 
boxing  dates  1740,  when  public  exhibitions  of  professors 
of  the  art  attracted  general  attention.  Till  this  period, 
the  science  of  self-defense  had  made  little  progress,  and 
strength  and  endurance  constituted  the  only  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  practitioners  at  Smithfield,  Moorfield,and 
Southwark  fair,  which  had  long  had  booths  and  rings 
for  display  of  boxing.  Broughton,  for  18  years  the 
‘champion  of  England,’ built  a  theatre  in  Han  way  street, 
Oxford  street,  1740,  for  display  of  boxing;  advertise¬ 
ments  were  issued  announcing  a  succession  of  battles 
between  first-rate  pugilists,  who  never  quitted  the  stage 
till  one  or  other  was  defeated,  the  reward  of  each  man 
being  dependent  on,  and  proportioned  to,  the  receipts. 
With  Broughton  began  the  scientific  era  of  pugilism. 
He  propounded  some  rules  for  the  ring,  which  remained 
in  authority  till  1838.  Eule  1  was,  That  a  square  of  a 
yard  be  chalked  in  the  middle  of  a  stage,  and  that,  in 
every  fresh  set-to  after  a  fall,  the  seconds  were  to  bring 
their  men  to  the  side  of  the  square,  and  to  place  them  op¬ 
posite  each  other;  and  until  this  was  done,  it  was  not  law¬ 
ful  for  one  to  strike  the  other.  Eule  2,  That  if  either 
of  the  combatants  was  unable  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
square  within  30  seconds  after  a  fall  and  the  close  of  a 
round,  he  should  be  deemed  a  beaten  man.  No  man 
Was  permitted  to  hit  his  adversary  when  he  was  down, 
nor  to  seize  him  by  the  breeches,  or  below  the  waist; 
and  a  man  on  his  knees  was  to  be  reckoned  down.  These 
rules  laid  the  foundation  of  fair  play,  and  robbed  boxing 
of  half  its  horrors.  They  were  observed  till  the  ampli¬ 
fied  rules  prepared  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
were  accepted  in  England  and  in  the  United  States ;  and 
the  Queensberry  rules  in  turn  were  superseded  by  the 
ones  now  generally  recognized,  known  as  the  rules  of 
the  London  prize-ring,  and  numbering  30.  To  Brough¬ 
ton  is  due  also  the  introduction  of  gloves  for  *  sparring- 
matches,’  in  which  lessons  could  be  taken  without  in- 
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!ury.  The  greatest  professor  of  the  art  was  Jackson, 
champion  in  1795.  He  was  not  only  the  most  scientific 
boxer  of  his  day,  but  he  gave  his  art  such  prestige  and 
popularity  that  half  the  men  of  rfink  and  fashion  of  the 
period  called  themselves  his  pupils.  He  opened  rooms 
for  practice  of  boxing  in  Bond  street,  and  for  years  these 
were  crowded  by  men  of  note.  His  «  principles  of  pu¬ 
gilism  ’  were :  that  contempt  of  danger  and  confidence 
in  one’s  self  were  the  first  and  best  qualities  of  a  pugilist ; 
that,  in  hitting,  you  must  judge  well  your  distances,  for 
a  blow  delivered  at  all  out  of  range  was  like  a  spent 
shot,  and  valueless ;  that  men  should  fight  with  theii 
legs,  using  all  possible  agility,  as  well  as  with  their 
hands ;  and  that  all  stiffness  of  style  and  position  was 
wrong.  Jackson  is  still  regarded  the  best  theorist  on 
the  ‘  noble  art:’  since  his  time  it  has  received  no  essential 
improvement.  Shaw,  the  life-guardsman,  who  immor¬ 
talized  himself  at  Waterloo,  was  a  pupil  of  Jackson ;  and 
his  brilliant  prowess  on  that  field  was  due  as  much  to 
his  scientific  training  as  to  his  great  strength.  At  this 
period,  pugilism  was  actively  supported  by  many  per¬ 
sons  of  high  rank — Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence, 
Earls  of  Albemarle,  Sefton,  etc.,  Lords  Byron,  Craven, 
Pomfret.  In  1814,  when  the  allied  sovereigns  were  in 
England,  among  other  entertainments  a  ‘  sparring  ’  dis¬ 
play  was  provided  under  Jackson’s  management;  and 
the  distinguished  foreigners  expressed  their  great  grati¬ 
fication  at  the  exhibition  of  so  much  science  and  fine 
physical  development.  Besides  Jackson,  noted  cham¬ 
pions  at  this  period  were  Belcher,  Gulley,  and  Cribb. 
George  IV.  was  a  stanch  patron  of  boxing  in  his  youth, 
and,  though  he  discontinued  countenancing  the  sport  by 
his  presence,  frequent  indications  were  observable  of 
his  desire  for  its  promotion.  At  the  time  of  the  corona¬ 
tion,  when  the  popular  feelings  were  much  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  Queen  Caroline,  who  was  excluded  from  the 
throne,  a  body  of  pugilists  were  employed  to  preserve 
order ;  and  so  well  did  these  men  perform  their  duties, 
that  the  king  presented  each  man  with  a  gold  medal,  to 
commemorate  the  event,  and  to  show  his  satisfaction 
This  period  may  be  termed  the  ‘  palmy  days  of  the  ring ; 
and  from  various  causes,  its  decline  has  since  then  beer 
uninterrupted.  Among  other  causes,  several  cases  oc* 
curred  of  urize-fighters  who  were  bribed  to  lose  fights 
on  which  large  sums  had  been  staked,  and  to  deceive 
their  most  influential  backers.  The  more  distinguished 
patrons  of  the  ring  gradually  seceded ;  the  ‘  Pugilistic 
Club,’  which  had  been  established  1814,  and  which  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  aristocratic  patrons  of  the  ring,  was 
broken  up.  The  magistracy  of  the  country  set  their 
faces  against  the  lawless  assemblies  of  ‘  roughs  ’  and 
pickpockets  who  latterly  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
spectators  at  prize-fights.  The  electric  telegraph,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  rural  police,  have  given 
the  finishing  touches  to  an  already  expiring  profession 
Matches  can  now  in  Britain  be  entered  into  only  bj 
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stealth  and  the  place  of  meeting  is  kept  a  profound  se¬ 
cret  to  the  last  moment,  for  fear  of  interruption.  1860, 
Apr.  17,  however,  the  international  combat  between  Tom 
Sayers,  the  Englishman,  and  John  Heenan,  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  revived  for  a  moment  public  interest  in  the  art;  but 
apart  from  exceptional  matches,  the  popular  feeling  is 
that  prize-fighting  should  not  be  countenanced,  or  should 
be  further  regulated  to  do  away  with  its  most  objection¬ 
able  features.  The  art  of  boxing,  as  an  active  and 
healthful  exercise,  is  likely  to  be  maintained;  it  is  a 
sport  in  which  the  restrictions  imposed  really  constitute 
the  interest  of  the  game,  and  the  display  of  science  be¬ 
tween  two  accomplished  boxers  is  very  interesting,  when 
it  is  deprived  of  any  brutality.  The  first  rules  were  all 
of  a  prohibitive  nature,  and  the  rules  for  the  proper  po¬ 
sition  of  the  boxers,  the  style  of  blows,  etc.,  did  not  come 
till  later  in  the  history  of  the  sport.  The  old  pugilists 
of  England  always  fought  with  the  bare  knuckles, 
though  the  gloves  were  used  for  practice  work.  To-day 
gloves  are  always  used.  In  the  United  States,  fighting 
with  bare  knuckles  in  public,  and  for  a  money  or  other 
prize,  is  forbidden  by  state  laws.  In  N.  Y.  and  else¬ 
where  the  laws  have  been  evaded  by  known  pugilists 
meeting  in  ring  costume  in  public  and  semi-public  places, 
and  having  a  regular  fight,  except  that  they  wear  gloves 
and  call  their  encounters  feats  of  skill,  or  scientific  box¬ 
ing-matches,  instead  of  prize-fights.  But,  as  many  of 
these  matches  have  developed  into  brutal  ‘slugging’ 
exhibitions,  they  have  gradually  lost  attractiveness  for 
the  ‘fancy/  and  boxing-matches  proper  are  now  mainly 
confined  to  gymnasiums  and  athletic  club-houses.  A 
notable  prize-fight  took  place  at  Richburg,  Miss.,  1889, 
July  8,  between  John  L.  Sullivan  and  John  J.  Killion 
(better  known  as  Jake  Kilrain),  in  which  Sullivan  won 
in  the  76th  round.  After  this  stubbornly  contested  vic¬ 
tory  Sullivan  refused  to  accept  the  championship  belt, 
declined  several  challenges,  and  went  on  the  stage  in  a 
play  written  for  him,  Hearts  of  Oak,  1890.  In  1893  he 
accepted  a  challenge  from  James  J.  Corbett  for  a  fight 
for  the  championship  of  the  world;  and  Corbett  won  in 
21  rounds.  The  champions  of  the  prize-ring  in  the 
United  States  have  been:  Tom  IJyer  1841 — about  1850; 
Yankee  Sullivan  1850-53;  John  Morrissey  1853-57;  John 
C.  Heenan  1857-63;  Joe  Coburn  1863-4;  Bill  Davis  1864- 
5,  May  16;  Jim  Dunn  1865,  May  16,  to  his  retirement 
the  same  year;  Bill  Davis  from  Dunn’s  retirement  to 
1866,  Sep.  19;  Mike  McCool  1866,  Sep.  19—1869,  July 
15;  Tom  Allen  1869,  July  15 — 1870,  May  10;  Jem  Mace 
1870,  May  10,  till  his  retirement;  Tom  Allen  from  Mace’s 
retirement  to  1876,  Sep.  7;  Joe  Goss  1876,  Sep.  7 — 1880, 
June  1;  Paddy  Ryan  1880,  June  1 — 1882,  Feb.  7;  John 
It  Sullivan  1882,  Feb.  7.  till  his  forfeit  to  Kilrain  1887; 
Jake  Kilrain  from  Sullivan’s  forfeit  to  1889,  July  8; 
John  L.  Sullivan  1889,  July  8 — 1893,  Sep.  7;  James  J. 
Corbett  1893 — 1897  ;  Robert  Fitzsimmons,  1897 — 190.0 5 
James  J.  Jeffries,  since. 
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PUGIN-PUING. 

The  pugilists  of  to-day  are,  as  a  rule,  a  better  type  of 
men  than  the  old  pugilists;  the  best  fighters  live  up  to 
the  rules  of  the  game,  and  do  not  take  a  mean  advantage 
of  an  opponent.  The  evils  are  due  to  the  class  of  men 
who  have  made  betting  on  the  result  more  important 
than  the  development  of  the  sport,  and  who  encourage 
fraudulent  dealings.  Consult  The  Encyclopedia  of  Sport 
(1902)  ;  and  Handbook  of  Boxing  (1903).  ' 

PUGIN,  pu-zhan ,  Augustus:  architect:  1769-1832; 
b.  Normandy.  In  early  life  he  removed  to  London  and 
found  employment  as  a  draughtsman.  He  made  many 
architectural  drawings,  some  of  which  were  published 
in  Microcosm  of  London ;  afterward  gave  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  mediaeval  architecture.  Among  his  published 
works  were  :  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture ;  Specimens 
of  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy ;  and  Gothic 
Ornaments.  In  preparing  the  two  latter  works,  he  had 
the  assistance  of  his  son.  With  John  Britton,  he  pub¬ 
lished  Architectural  Illustrations  of  the  Buildings  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

PUGIN,  pujin,  Augustus  Welby  Northmore:  ar¬ 
chitect  :  1812,  Mar.  1 — 1852,  Sep.  14 ;  b.  London ;  son  of 
Augustus  P.,  London  architect.  After  being  educated 
in  one  of  the  city  schools,  he  studied  drawing  under  his 
father,  whom  he  several  times  accompanied  to  France 
on  his  professional  visits.  After  working  for  a  time  as 
a  designer,  he  established  a  manufacturing  business; 
but  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  gave  himself  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  in  which,  in  a  few  years,  he  became  eminent. 
He  left  the  Established  Church  for  the  Rom.  Cath.,  de¬ 
signed  several  splendid  church  buildings,  and  with 
Charles  Barry  designed  the  new  houses  of  parliament. 
Some  of  his  pen-and-ink  sketches  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  ever  executed.  He  published  True  Principles 
of  Christian  Architecture,  and  other  architectural  works. 
— His  son,  Edwin  Welby  P.  (1834-75,  b.  England), 
architect,  completed  some  unfinished  sketches  left  by 
his  father,  and  designed  several  important  buildings. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  cathedral  at  Queenstown  and 
the  Carmelite  church  at  Kensington. 

PUG-MILL,  n.  pug  -mil  [Dan.  pukke,  to  pound  ore 
before  smelting :  Pol.  puk,  the  noise  of  a  blow]  :  a  mill 
for  working  up  clay  for  bricks.  Pug  ging,  n.  a  stuffing 
or  plaster  put  between  floors  to  deaden  sound. 

PUGNACIOUS,  a.  pug-nd'shus  [L.  pugnax or  pugnacem, 
combative — from  pugndre,  to  fight :  It.  pugnace,  warlike]  : 
inclined  to  fighting ;  quarrelsome.  Pugna'ciously,  ad. 
-Vx.  Pugnacity,  n.  pug-nds'i-tx  [L.  pugndcitas] :  incli¬ 
nation  to  fight ;  quarrelsomeness. 

PUGREE,  n.  pug' re,  or  Pugaree,  n.  pug  d-re:  see 
under  Puggaree. 

PUING,  n.  puxng  [an  imitative  word :  Scot,  pew,  to 
cheep  as  a  chicken  (see  Pule)]  :  a  word  expressing  one 
of  the  sounds  made  by  birds. 
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PUISNE,  n.  pune  [OF.  puisne;  F.  puine,  younger 
from  pais,  since;  ne,  born:  L.  post  natus,  born  after]: 
younger  or  inferior  in  rank ;  a  term  applied  to  certain 
of  the  English  judges :  this  word  is  now  Anglicized  into 
Puny,  in  the  sense  of  small. 

PUISSANT,  a.  puis-dnt  [F.  puissant;  It.  possente, 
powerful — from  a  supposed  L.  possens  or  possentem, 
powerful — from  posse,  to  be  able] :  powerful ;  strong ; 
mighty.  Pu'issantly,  ad.  -Vi.  Pu  issance,  n.  -sans, 
power ;  strength  ;  might. 

PUJA,  or  Poojah,  n.  pojd  [Skr.  puja ]  :  among  Hin¬ 
dus,  devotion ;  a  religious  act  of  worship ;  a  festival. 

PUKE,  v.  puk  [Ger.  spucken,  to  spit:  Hung,  pok, 
spittle] :  to  eject  from  the  stomach ;  to  vomit :  N.  a 
vomit;  a  fit  of  vomiting;  an  emetic.  Puk'ing,  imp. 
Puked,  pp.  pukt. 

PUKE,  n.  puk:  perhaps  another  form  of  Puce,  which 
see;  in  OE.,  a  brownish  purple. 

PULASKI,  pu-las'ke,  Pol.  po-lds'ke,  Casimir,  Count: 
soldier:  1748,  Mar.  4 — 1779,  Oct.  11;  b.  Podolia;  son  of 
Joseph  P.,  who  founded  the  confederation  of  Barr.  He 
received  a  good  education,  and,  in  the  army  of  Duke 
Charles  of  Courland,  aided  in  resisting  Russian  tyranny, 
and  at  length  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  revolted 
forces.  At  the  partition  of  Poland  1772,  his  property 
was  confiscated  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  head. 
He  fled  to  Turkey  and  served  a  short  time  in  the  army, 
but,  obtaining  only  slight  recognition,  went  to  France, 
where  he  met  Benjamin  Franklin  and  became  interested 
in  the  war  for  independence  of  the  Amer.  colonies.  He 
came  to  Philadelphia  1777,  Mar. ;  joined  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Washington ;  rendered  efficient  service  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  for  which,  at  the  request  of  Washington, 
he  was  commissioned  brig.gen. ;  gained  distinction  at 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  and  afterward  raised  and 
commanded  a  force  known  as  Pulaski’s  legion.  He  was 
sent  to  S.  C.  1779,  made  a  brilliant  defense  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  pursued  the  enemy  out  of  the  state.  At  the 
assault  on  Savannah  1779,  Oct.  9,  he  commanded  both 
the  American  and  French  cavalry,  and  received  a  mortal 
wound.  A  monument  to  his  memory  .was  erected  by 
the  citizens  of  Savannah.  The  Life  of  Count  Pulaski,  by 
Jared  Sparks,  appeared  in  the  American  Biography  (1845). 

PULCHRITUDE,  n.pul'krl-tud  [L.  pulchritudo,  beauty 
— from  pulcher,  beautiful] :  beauty ;  comeliness ;  grace ; 
moral  beauty. 

PULCI,  pol'che,  Luigi:  Italian  poet:  1431,  Dec.  3 — 
1487 ;  b.  Florence,  of  distinguished  family.  He  spent 
his  life  in  study  and  literary  composition.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici 
and  of  Poliziano,  deriving  from  the  latter  no  little 
assistance  in  composition  of  his  poem  77  Morgante  Mag - 
giore  (Morgante  the  Giant).  This  celebrated  work, 
burlesque  epic  (in  28  cantos),  of  which  Roland  is  the 
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hero,  is  a  vivacious  parody  of  the  romances  of  Carlo- 
viugian  chivalry,  which  had  become  (P.  thought)  unde¬ 
servedly  popular  in  Italy.  His  mocking  imagination 
took  pleasure  in  turning  into  ridicule  the  combats  with 
giants,  the  feats  of  magicians,  and  all  the  incredible  ad¬ 
ventures  that  form  the  material  basis  of  the  mediaeval 
epic ;  and  he  did  it  with  wonderfully  pleasant  and  orig¬ 
inal  naivete.  But  though  the  poem  is  essentially  heroico- 
comic,  it  occasionally  contains  passages  of  finest  pathos, 
in  which  P.  fortunately  seems  to  forget  his  design  of 
travestying  the  inventions  of  the  trouveres,aru\  comes  out 
undisguisedly  as  a  real  poet.  Moreover,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  extravagant  buffooneries,  we  come  on  true  and 
natural  pictures  of  manners — the  vanity  and  inconstancy 
of  women,  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  men.  The  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  for 
knowledge  of  the  early  Tuscan  dialect,  the  niceties  and 
idioms  of  which  were  employed  by  P.  with  great  skill. 
The  first  ed.  appeared  at  Florence  1488,  and  has  since 
been  frequently  reprinted.  Other  works  of  P.  are  a 
series  of  sonnets  (often  grossly  indecent) ;  La  Beca  da 
Dicomano  (parody  of  a  pastoral  poem  by  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici) ;  Confessione  a  la  San  Vergine,  a  novel ;  and  some 
letters. — Bernardo  P.,  elder  brother  of  Luigi,  wrote  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Simonetta,  mistress  of  Julian  de’ 
Medici ;  and  a  poem  on  the  passion  of  Christ ;  and  exe¬ 
cuted  the  first  translation  of  the  Eclogues  of  Yirgil. — 
Luca  P.,  another  brother,  achieved  some  literary  repu¬ 
tation  by  Giostra  di  Lorenzo  de ’  Medici,  poem  in  honor 
of  the  success  won  by  Lorenzo  in  a  tournament;  17 
Ciriffo  Calvaneo,  metrical  romance  of  chivalry ;  Driadeo 
d'Ancore,  pastoral  poem ;  and  Epistole  Eroide. 

PULE,  v.  pul  [F.  piauler,  to  cheep  as  a  young  bird  : 
L.  pipilare,  to  chirp :  an  imitative  word]  :  to  cry  like  a 
chicken  ;  to  whine ;  to  cry  as  a  whimpering  child.  Pul¬ 
ing,  imp. :  Adj.  whimpering :  N.  a  cry,  as  of  a  chicken ; 
a  whining.  Puled,  pp .  puld.  Pul'ingly,  ad.  -Vi. 

PU'LEX:  see  Flea. 

PULICAT,  po-Vi-kdt' ,  or  Palikat,  pa-Ti-kdt' ,  or  Pal- 
velaka'tu  :  town  of  Brit.  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
dist.  of  Chingleput,  20  m.  n.  from  Madras.  It  stands 
on  an  island  in  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea  or  salt-water 
lake  called  the  Lake  of  P.  This  lake  is  about  37  m. 
long  from  n.  to  s.,  and  11  m.  in  breadth  at  the  widest. 
It  contains  a  number  of  islands.  The  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  lake  and  the  sea  is  by  very  narrow  openings. 
The  lake  is  much  used  as  affording  facilities  of  traffic 
by  boats  between  Madras  and  more  northern  places.  P. 
was  occupied  by  the  Dutch  1609,  and  became  afterward 
cap.  of  their  settlements  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  but 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  1795. 

PULICENE,  a.  pull-sen  [L.  pulex,  pulicis,  a  flea] :  per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  fleas ;  pulicous. 
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PULITZER,  polits-er,  Joseph:  journalist:  b.  Euda* 
Pesth,  1847,  Apr.  10.  He  removed  1865  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  learned  the  English  language  and  entered 
journalism ;  was  elected  to  the  Mo.  legislature  1869, 
delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  convention  1872,  member  o f 
state  constitutional  convention  1874,  delegate  to  the 
democratic  national  convention  1880,  and  member  of 
congress  1884 ;  founded  the  Post-Dispatch  in  St.  Louis 
1878 ;  and  bought  the  New  York  World  1883,  which  he 
has  since  administered  with  great  success.  In  1890  he 
founded  12  live-year  collegiate  scholarships  of  $250  an¬ 
nually  for  poor  and  meritorious  boy  graduates  of  the 
New  York  public  schools. 

FULKHA,  n.  pul'ka:  a  Laplander’s  travelling  sledge, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  boat. 


Laplander  in  His  Pulkha. 

PULKOVA,  pol-kova  :  little  village  of  Russia  (pop. 
600),  in  the  govt,  of  St.  Petersburg,  about  9  m.  s.  of  the 
cap. ;  on  a  ridge  called  the  Pulkova  Hills,  with  a  splendid 
view  of  St.  Petersburg.  P.  is  noted  for  its  magnificent 
observatory,  built  by  Czar  Nicholas,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Friedrich  Struve.  Struve’s  son  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  charge  1864.  In  1882  a  remarkable  tele¬ 
scope,  said  to  be  then  the  largest  in  the  world,  was 
erected  here. 

PULL,  v.  pul  [AS.  pullian,  to  pull :  Low  Ger.  pulen,  to 
pick:  Gael,  spiol,  to  pull,  to  tug:  L.  pellere,  to  drive] : 
to  draw  forcibly ;  to  rend ;  to  draw  toward  one ;  to 
pluck;  to  gather;  to  haul  or  tug;  of  fowls,  etc.,  to  take 
out  the  large  sinews :  N.  act  of  pulling ;  a  pluck ;  a  draw¬ 
ing;  a  contest;  violence  suffered.  Pull'ing,  imp. 
Pulled,  pp.  puld.  Pull'er,  n.  one  who  or  that  which 
pulls.  To  pull  apart,  to  separate  by  pulling.  To 
pull  down,  to  demolish ;  to  degrade.  To  pull  off, 
to  remove ;  to  separate  by  pulling.  To  pull  out,  to 
extract ;  to  draw  out.  To  pull  up,  to  pluck  up ;  to  ex¬ 
tirpate;  to  stop. — Syn.  of  ‘pull,  v.’:  to  pluck;  tug; 
draw;  gather;  tear;  rend;  suhvert;  demolish;  degrade; 
eradicate. 
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PULLET,  n.  pul' let  [F.  poulet,  a  chicken — from  poule, 
a  hen:  L.  pullus,  a  young  animal] :  a  young  hen;  a 
chicken. 

PULLEY,  n.  pul'll  [F.  poulie;  It.  poliga,  a  pulley 
Dut.  paleye,  a  frame  for  torture,  a  pulley  (from  Pull)]  1 
one  of  the  six  mechanical  powers,  consisting  of  a  wheel 
turning  on  an  axis,  on  which  a  rope  or  chain  runs  in  a 
groove.  Note. — Pulley  is  also  derived  by  some  from 
L.  pullus ,  a  young  animal,  mid.  L.  pullanus,  a  colt — the 
names  of  the  goat  and  horse  being  formerly  employed 
to  designate  mechanical  contrivances. 

PUL  LEY  :  one  of  the  Mechanical  Powers  (q.v.) :  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  wheel,  with  a  groove — to  receive  a  cord  01 
rope — cut  all  round  its  circumference ;  and  movable  on 
an  axis.  The  wheel,  commonly  called  a  sheave ,  is  often 
placed  inside  a  hollow  oblong  mass  of  wood  called  a 
block ,  and  to  the  sides  of  this  block  the  extremities  of  the 
sheave’s  axle  are  fixed  for  support :  the  cord  which 
passes  over  the  circumference  of  the  sheave  is  called  the 


Fig- 1. 


tackle.  Pulleys  may  be  used  either  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  former  case,  they  are  either  fixed  or  movable. 
Th q  fixed  pulley  (fig.  1)  gives  no  mechanical  advantage ; 
it  merely  changes  the  direction  in  which  a  force  would 
naturally  be  applied  to  one  more  convenient— thus,  W 
can  be  raised  without  lifting  it  directly  by  merely  pull¬ 
ing  P  down.  The  single  movable  pulley ,  with  parallel 
cords,  gives  a  mechanical  advantage  =  2  (fig.  2) ;  for  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  as  the  weight,  W,  is 
supported  by  two  cords,  the  strain  on  each  cord  is  |W, 
and  the  strain  on  the  one  being  supported  by  the  hook, 
A,  the  power,  P,  requires  merely  to  support  the  strain 
on  the  other  cord,  which  passes  round  C.  The  fixed 
pulley,  C,  is  of  service  only  in  changing  the  naturally 
upward  direction  of  the  power  into  a  downward  one.  If 
the  cords  in  the  single  movable  pulley  are  not  parallel, 
there  is  diminution  of  mechanical  advantage — i.e.,  P 
must  be  more  than  half  of  W  to  produce  an  exact  coun¬ 
terpoise  ;  if  the  angle  made  by  the  cords  is  120°,  P  must 
be  equal  to  W ;  and  if  the  angle  be  greater  than  this, 
there  is  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  or  P  must  be 
greater  than  W.  The  following  are  examples  of  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  of  pulleys,  generally  known  as  the  first. 


PULLEY. 

•second,  and  third  systems.  In  the  first  system,  one  end 
of  each  cord  is  fastened  to  a  fixed  support  above ;  each 
cord  descends,  passes  round  a  pulley  (to  the  lowest  of 
which  the  weight,  W,  is  fastened),  and  is  fastened  to  the 
block  of  the  next  pulley,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
cord,  which  passes  round  a  fixed  pulley  above,  and  is  at- 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


tached  to  the  counterpoise,  P.  The  tension  of  a  cord 
being  thfe  same  in  all  its  parts,  the  tension  of  every  part 
of  the  cord  marked  1  in  fig.  3  is  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  weight  of  P ;  consequently,  as  the  last 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

movable  pulley  is  supported  on  both  sides  by  a  cord 
having  a  tension  P,  the  tension  applied  in  its  support 
is  2P.  The  tension  of  the  cord  marked  2  is  therefore 


PULLMAN. 


2P,  and  the  second  movable  pulley  is  supported  by  a 
force  equal  to  4P.  It  may  similarly  be  shown  that  the 
force  applied  by  the  cords  marked  4,  in  support  of  the 
last  pulley  (which  is  attached  to  W),  is  8P.  Hence, 
we  see  that,  according  to  this  arrangement,  1  lb.  can  sup¬ 
port  4  lbs.  if  two  movable  pulleys  are  used;  8  lbs.  if 
there  are  3  movable  pulleys;  10  lbs  if  there  are  4  mov¬ 
able  pulleys,  and  if  there  are  n  movable  pulleys,  1  lb. 
can  support  2 n  lbs.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 
in  practice  the  weight  of  the  cords  and  of  the  pulleys, 
and  the  friction  of  the  cords  on  the  pulleys,  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  for;  and  the  fact  that  in  this  system  all  of  these 
resist  the  action  of  the  power,  P,  and  this  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  has  rendered  it  of  little  use  in  practice. — The  second 
system  is  much  inferior  in  producing  a  mechanical  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  is  found  much  more  convenient  in  practice, 
and  is  modified  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used;  two  prevalent  forms  are  given  in  figs.  4  and 
5.  In  this  system,  one  cord  passes  round  all  the  pulleys, 
and,  as  the  tension  in  every  part  of  it  is  that  produced 
by  the  weight  of  P,  the  whole  force  applied  to  elevate 
the  lower  block  with  its  attached  weight,  W,  is  the 
weight  P,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cords  attached  to 
the  lower  block;  in  fig.  4,  W=4P,  and  in  fig,  W=6P, 
the  pulleys  in  the  upper  block  being  of  use  only  in 
changing  the  direction  of  the  pulling  force.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  one  in  common  use  in  architecture,  in  dock¬ 
yards,  and  on  board  ship;  and  various  modifications  of 
it — such  as  White’s  pulley,  Smeaton’s  pulley,  etc. — have 
been  introduced;  but  the  simpler  forms  shown  above 
have  been  found  to  serve  best. — The  third  system  (fig.  6) 
is  merely  the  first  system  inverted,  and  it  is  a  little 
more  powerful,  besides  having  the  weight  of  the  pulleys 
to  support  the  power,  instead  of  acting  in  opposition  to 
it,  as  in  the  former  case.  By  what  has  been,  said  above, 
it  has  become  evident  that  the  mechanical  advantage  is 
produced  not  by  the  pulleys,  but  by  the  cords;  and  that 
the  pulleys  are  useful  merely  in  keeping  the  cords  in  a 
certain  position,  changing  with  as  little  friction  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  direction  of  the  pull,  and  affording  a  conven¬ 
ient  means  of  attaching  the  weight.  Theoretically,  the 
larger  the  number  of  movable  pulleys  in  one  combina¬ 
tion,  the  greater  is  the  mechanical  advantage  afforded; 
but  the  enormous  friction  produced,  and  the  want  of 
perfect  flexibility  in  the  ropes,  prevent  any  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  pulleys. 

PULLMAN,  pul' man :  former  town  in  Hyde  Park,  Cook 
co.,  Ill.;  on  Lake  Calumet  and  the  Illinois  Central  rail¬ 
road;  13  m.  s.  of  the  centre  of  Chicago,  of  which  it  is 
now  a  part;  founded  by  the  Pullman  Palace-car  Com¬ 
pany,  1880.  Its  manufactories,  which  give  direct  em¬ 
ployment  *to  more  than  one-half  its  entire  population, 
comprise  the  principal  works  of  the  palace-car  company 
proper  and  allied  industries  controlled  by  it,  such  as 


PULLMAN. 

rolling  mills,  foundries,  etc.  It  was  laid  out  on  scien¬ 
tific  plans,  and  was  designed  by  George  M.  Pullman,  its 
founder,  to  become  a  model  industrial  town,  and  an  aid 
to  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem,  on  the  basis  of 
‘mutual  recognition.’  Dissatisfaction  was  first  felt  on 
account  of  the  high  rates  for  gas  and  water,  and  in  1889 
the  town  voted  to  become  a  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  notable  buildings  are  the  Arcade,  containing  stores, 
shops,  savings  bank,  theatre,  and  library;  the  Market- 
house,  containing  basement  and  ground  stalls  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  hall;  and  the  school-house.  All  stores  and  shops  in 
the  town  are  confined  to  the  Arcade  and  Market-house. 
A  small  fee  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  library.  The 
cottages  and  tenement  house  blocks  are  built  of  brick; 
the  latter  are  three  stories  high,  and  well  constructed, 
affording  good  light  and  air;  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
town,  however,  is  a  settlement  of  wooden  shanties  known 
as  the  ‘brick  yards.’  Everything,  including  the  stores, 
is  owned  and  rented  by  the  company.  Pullman  was  the 
centre  of  the  great  Pullman  strike  of  1894,  which  in¬ 
volved  practically  all  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The 
strike  was  in  part  caused  by  the  management  of  the 
town.  Rents  in  Pullman  had  always  been  high,  and 
when  in  the  industrial  depression  of  1893  the  wages  of 
all  employees  of  the  company  were  lowered,  they  sought 
to  obtain  a  reduction  of  rents  It  was  the  dispute  over 
their  demand  for  higher  wages  or  lower  rents  which  led 
them  to  declare  the  strike,  in  which  they  were  supported 
by  the  American  Railway  Union. 

PULL'MAN,  George  Mortimer:  inventor:  b.  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  1831,  Mar.  3 — 1897,  Oct.  19.  After 
learning  cabinet-making,  he  engaged  in  raising  and  mov¬ 
ing  large  and  heavy  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  in  Chicago,  where  he  settled  1859; 
began  building  the  improved  ‘sleeping’  railroad  cars 
that  bear  his  name  1863;  organized  the  palace-car  com¬ 
pany  1867;  and  introduced  the  system  of  vestibuled 
trains  1887.  To  facilitate  the  construction  of  his  cars, 
he  established  extensive  works  near  Chicago,  around 
which  has  grown  the  industrial  town  of  Pullman  (q.v.). 
He  received  a  degree  and  decoration  of  knighthood  from 
the  king  of  Italy  1886,  and  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Har¬ 
rison  one  of  three  continental  r.r.  commissioners  1890. 

PULL'MAN,  James  Minton,  d.  d.:  Univ.  minister- 
b.  Portland,  N.  Y.,  1836,  Aug.  21;  d.  Lynn,  Mass.,  1903, 
Nov.  22.  He  graduated  at  St.  Lawrence  Divinity  School 
1860;  was  pastor  of  the  1st  Univ.  Church,  Troy,  1861-68; 
of  the  6th  Univ.  Church,  New  York,  1868-85 -/and  of  the 
1st  Univ.  Church,  Lynn,  Mass.,  from  1885  till  his  death. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Young  Men’s  Universa- 
list  Association  of  New  York  City,  organized  in  1869- 
and  president  of  the  New  York  State  Universalist 
Association. 


PULLULATION— PULP. 

PULLULATION,  n.  pul' lu-ld' shun  [L.  pul'luldtus,  put 
forth  sprouts — from  pul' lulus,  a  sprout;  pullus,  a  young 
animal] :  in  hot.,  a  germination  or  budding;  the  first 
shooting  of  a  bud. 

PULMOGRADE,  a.  pul' mo-grad  [L.  pulmo,  a  lung; 
grddi,  to  walk] :  having  a  lung-like  movement;  moving 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  body,  especially 
of  the  disk,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Medusae. 

PULMONARIA,  n.  plu.  pul'mon-d'ri-d  [L.  pulmo  or 
pulmonem,  a  lung] :  a  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  some  of 
the  species  having  spotted  leaves — called  also  ‘lung¬ 
wort’  and  ‘Jerusalem  cowslip;’  the  Pulmonaria  offici¬ 
nalis,  ord.  Boragindceoe.  Pulmonaria,  or  Pul'monar- 
ies,  n.  plu.  -dr-iz,  the  arachnida  that  breathe  by  pulmon¬ 
ary  sacs.  Pul'monale,  a.  -dl,  possessing  lungs. 

PULMONARY,  a.  puVmon-er-i  [It.  polmonare ;  F.  pul- 
monaire,  pulmonary — from  L.  pulmondrius — from  pulmo 
or  pulmonem,  a  lung]  :  pert,  to  the  lungs;  affecting  the 
lungs.  Pulmonic,  a.  pul-mon'ilc,  pert,  to  the  lungs; 
consumptive:  N.  a  medicine  good  for  affections  of  the 
lungs;  one  diseased  in  the  lungs.  Pulmonate,  a.  pul'- 
mon-dt,  having  lungs.  Pulmonary  murrain  (see  Cat¬ 
tle-plague  ) .  Pulmonary  Disease  ( see  Tuberculosis  ) . 

PULMONATA,  pul-mo-nd'td :  order  of  gasteropodous 
mollusks,  having,  for  the  purpose  of  respiration,  a  Vascu¬ 
lar  air-sac  or  lung,  which  opens  by  a  *hole  under  the 
margin  of  the  mantle,  capable  of  being  contracted  or 
dilated  at  pleasure.  Some  are  terrestrial,  some  aquatic. 
Slugs  and  snails  are  familiar  examples  of  the  former; 
water-snails,  or  pond-snails  ( Limncea,  Planorbis,  etc. ) ,  of 
the  latter.  Most  of  the  P.  are  protected  by  a  shell;  in 
some,  as  slugs,  the  shell  is  internal  and  rudimental. 

PULMONI-,  prefix,  pul-mon-i-  [L.  pulmo,  pulmonis,  a 
lung]  :  of  or  belonging  to  the  lungs. 

PULMONIFER,  n.  pul-mon'i-fer  [L.  pulmo  or  pulmo¬ 
nem,  a  lung;  fero,  I  bear]  :  an  animal  having  lungs. 
Pul'monif'erous,  a.  -if'er-us,  having  lungs;  having 
organs  acting  as  lungs. 

PULNEY,  pul'ni  (or  Palnai,  pdl-ni') ,  HILLS :  mount¬ 
ain  range  of  s.  India,  linking  the  s.  extremities  of  the 
E.  and  W.  Ghauts;  average  height  about  7,500  ft. 
The  climate  of  the  P.  is  singularly  pleasant  and 
equable. 

PU'LO-PENANG':  see  Prince  of  Wales  Island  2. 

PULP,  n.  pulp  [F.  pulpe — from  L.  pulpa,  flesh,  pith: 
It.  polpa] :  the  soft  and  juicy  tissue  of  plants;  a  soft 
mass;  the  aril  of  the  coffee-berry;  in  anat.,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tooth :  V.  to  reduce  to  a  soft  mass ;  to 
separate  from  the  fibrous  and  harder  portions.  Pulp'- 
ing,  imp.  Pulped,  pp.  pulpt.  Pulpy,  a.  pulp'i,  soft; 
fleshy.  Pulp'iness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  pulpy. 
Pulp'ous,  a.  -us,  resembling  pulp;  soft  like  pap.  Pulp'- 
ousness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  pulpous. 
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PULP— PULPIT. 

PULP,  in  Botany :  those  very  soft  and  succulent  parts 
of  plants,  almost  exclusively  of  fruits,  which  consist  of 
cellular  tissue  with  much  juice.  The  pulp  of  a  fruit  is 
found  sometimes  in  one  part  of  it,  sometimes  in  an¬ 
other;  thus,  in  the  peach,  plum,  and  other  drupes,  it 
is  the  mesocarp ;  in  the  grape  and  gooseberry,  it  is 
developed  from  the  placentas,  and  the  seeds  are  em¬ 
bedded  in  it. 

PULPIT,  n .pul' pit  [It.  and  Sp.  pulpito,  a  pulpit — from 
L.  pulpitum,  a  stage  or  platform  :  F.  pupitre,  a  desk]  :  a 
raised  and  generally  inclosed  desk  in  a  church  or 
chapel,  from  which  the  sermon  or  lecture  is  delivered  : 
Adj.  pert,  to  or  resembling  the  pulpit ;  connected  with 
the  pulpit.  Pui/pited,  a.  -pit-ed ,  placed  in  a  pulpit. 

PUL'PIT  [L.  pulpitum] :  elevated  tribune,  or  a  desk 
on  a  stage,  from  which  sermons,  lectures,  and  other 
solemn  religious  addresses  are  delivered.  In  great 


Pufpft  (Fotheringhay,  Northamptonshire,  England,  a.d.  1440>. 
(From  Parker’s  Glossary .) 

churches,  the  P.  is  placed  usually  against  the  wall,  or  in 
juxtaposition  with  a  pillar  or  buttress.  Originally  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  chiefly  for  the  singing,  chant¬ 
ing,  or  recitation  which  form  part  of  the  public  service, 
and  was  a  kind  of  stage  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 


PULQUE— PULSATILLA. 

date  two  or  even  more  chanters.  For  convenience  of 
the  hearers,  this  stage  began  to  be  used  by  the  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon,  for  the  delivery  of  the  homily ;  and 
thus  by  degrees  a  tribune  expressly  suited  to  the  latter 
use  alone  came  to  be  introduced.  In  some  of  the  older 
churches,  the  ambo  or  pulpitum  is  still  used  for  the  chant* 
ing  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles.  In  Horn.  Cath.  churches, 
the  P.  is  usually  distinguished  by  some  religious  em¬ 
blems,  especially  by  the  crucifix ;  and  the  pulpits  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  of  Germany  are  often  masterpieces 
of  wood-carving,  the  preaching-place  in  some  of  them 
forming  part  of  a  great  artistic  group — e.g.,  of  the  Con¬ 
version  of  St.  Paul,  the  Vocation  of  Peter  and  Andrew, 
the  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  similar  subjects. 
The  P.  (in  Arabic,  mimber )  forms  one  of  the  scanty  ap¬ 
pliances  of  Mohammedan  worship. 

In  prelatical  churches,  the  P.  is  usually  small,  accom¬ 
modating  only  the  preacher,  who  does  not  enter  it  till 
about  the  time  to  begin  the  sermon.  In  other  churches, 
in  whose  public  services  preaching  holds  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  place,  the  P.  is  usually  large  and  centrally  placed ; 
indeed  the  term  has  been  extended  to  include  also  the 
platform  on  which  the  P.  proper  (or  preaching-desk) 
stands,  and  which  holds  seats  for  several  ministers. 

PULQUE,  n.  pul'ka  [Sp.  pulque]  :  favorite  beverage  of 
the  Mexicans  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America 
and  parts  of  S.  America;  made  from  the  juice  of  different 
species  of  Agave  (q.v.),  which  is  collected  by  cutting  out 
the  flowering-stem  from  the  midst  of  the  leaves  in  the 
beginning  of  its  growth,  and  scooping  a  hole  for  the 
juice.  From  this  cavity,  large  quantities  of  juice  are 
removed  daily  for  months.  The  juice  is  an  agreeable 
drink  when  fresh,  but  is  more  generally  used  after  fer¬ 
mentation,  when  it  has  a  very  pleasant  taste,  but  a 
putrid  smell,  disgusting  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it. 
Pulque  is  retailed  in  Mexico  in  open  sheds  called  Pul- 
querias,  which  serve  also  for  dancing-rooms.  When 
mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for 
a  few  hours,  it  forms  a  beverage  called  Tepache.  A  kind 
of  spirit  also  is  prepared  from  it. 

PULSATE,  v.  pul'sdt  [L.  pulsatus,  beaten,  struck— 
from  pulsare,  to  beat ;  pulsus,  a  beating,  a  stroke  of  the 
oars  in  rowing]  :  to  beat  or  throb,  as  the  heart.  Pul¬ 
sating,  imp.  Pul'sated,  pp.  Pulsation,  n .pul-sd'shun 
[F. — L.]  :  the  beating  or  throbbing  of  the  heart  or  of  an 
artery ;  a  stroke  by  which  some  medium  is  affected,  as 
light,  sound,  etc. ;  vibration.  Pulsatile,  a.  puisa-til , 
that  may  be  beaten  ;  played  by  beating,  as  a  drum  ;  beat¬ 
ing,  as  a  pulse.  Pul'sative,  a.  -tiv,  or  Pul'satory,  a. 
-ter-i,  beating ;  throbbing,  as  the  heart  or  pulse. 

PULSATILLA,  n.  pul' sd-til' la  [new  L. :  It.  pulsatile, 
throbbing — from  L.  pulsdtus,  pushed,  set  in  violent 
motion]  :  a  homeopathic  medicinal  preparation  from  the 
Anemone  pulsatii  la,  or  wind-flower :  see  Pasque  Flower. 


PULSE. 

PULSE,  n.  pills  [L.  pulsus,  a  beating,  a  stroke — from 
pellere,  to  drive:  Sp.  pulso,  the  pulse,  the  wrist]:  the 
alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  an  artery, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  perceptible  to 
the  touch;  a  throb;  any  measured  or  regular  beat. 
Pulse'less,  a.  -les,  without  a  perceptible  pulse.  Pulse'- 
lessness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  pulseless. 

PULSE,  n.  pills  [Sw.  pylsa,  a  pucker  in  clothes:  Icel. 
pylsa;  Dan.  poise,  a  sausage:  Sp.  bolsa,  a  bag]:  grain 
contained  in  a  pod  or  case;  name  for  edible  seeds  of 
leguminous  plants,  as  grains  for  those  of  grasses.  Peas 
and  beans  are  the  most  common  and  important  of  all 
kinds  of  pulse;  next  may  be  ranked  kidney-beans,  lentils, 
chick-peas,  pigeon-peas,  etc.  Legumine  (q.v.),  a  very 
nitrogenous  principle,  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  pulse. 
Legumine  forms  a  thick  coagulum  with  salts  of  lime; 
wherefore  all  kinds  of  pulse  remain  hard  if  boiled  in 
spring-water  containing  lime.  The  best  kinds  of  pulse 
are  very  nutritious,  but  not  easy  of  digestion,  and  very 
apt  to  produce  flatulence. 

PULSE  [L.  pulsus,  a  pushing  or  beating]:  the  phenom¬ 
enon  known  as  the  arterial  pulse  or  arterial  pulsation, 
due  to  the  distention  of  the  arteries  consequent  on  the 
intermittent  injection  of  blood  into  their  trunks,  and 
the  subsequent  contraction  which  results  from  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  their  walls.  It  is  perceptible  to  the  touch  in 
all  excepting  very  minute  arteries,  and  in  exposed  posi¬ 
tions  is  visible  to  the  eye.  The  number  of  pulsations  is 
counted  usually  at  the  radial  artery  at  the  wyrist,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  that  position  being  that  the  artery  is  very 
superficial  at  that  spot,  and  that  it  is  easily  compressed 
against  the  bone.  In  some  cases,  it  is  preferable  to 
count  the  number  of  contractions  of  the  heart  itself. 

The  qualities  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  pulse  are  its 
frequency,  its  regularity,  its  fulness,  its  tension,  and  its 
force. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  greatly  with  the  age. 
In  the  fetus  in  utero,  the  pulsations  vary  from  140  to  150 
in  the  minute;  in  the  newdy-born  infant,  130  to  140;  in 
the  2d  year,  100  to  115;  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  year, 
80  to  90;  from  the  14th  to  the  21st  year,  75  to  85;  and 
from  the  21st  to  the  60th  year,  70  to  75.  After  this 
period  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  frequency  to  from 
74  to  78  per  minute.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
preceding  statement;  young  persons  being  often  found 
to  have  a  pulse  below  60,  and  frequent  cases  in  which 
the  pulse  habitually  reaches  100,  or  does  not  exceed  40, 
in  the  minute,  without  apparent  disease.  The  numbers 
above  given  are  taken  from  an  equal  number  of  males 
and  females,  and  the  pulsations  taken  in  the  sitting  po¬ 
sition.  The  influence  of  sex  is  considerable,  especially  in 
adult  age,  the  pulse  of  the  adult  female  exceeding  in  fre¬ 
quency  that  of  the  male  of  the  same  age  sometimes  by 
10  to  14  beats  in  the  minute.  The  effect  of  muscular 


PULSE. 

exertion  in  raising  the  pulse  is  well  known;  and  posture 
materially  influences  the  number  of  pulsations.  Thus, 
in  healthy  men  of  the  mean  age  of  27  years,  the  average 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is — when  standing  81,  when  sit¬ 
ting  71,  and  when  lying  66,  per  minute;  while  in  healthy 
women  of  the  same  age  the  averages  are— standing  91; 
sitting  84;  and  lying  79.  During  sleep,  the  pulse  is  usu¬ 
ally  considerably  lower  than  in  the  waking  state.  In 
disease  (acute  hydrocephalus,  for  example),  the  pulse 
may  reach  150  or  even  200  beats;  or,  on  the  other  hand 
(as  in  apoplexy  and  in  certain  organic  affections  of  the 
heart),  it  may  be  as  slow  as  between  20  and  30. 

Irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  a  condition  requiring  no¬ 
tice.  There  are  two  varieties  of  irregular  pulse;  in  one, 
the  motions  of  the  artery  are  unequal  in  number  and 
force,  a  few  beats  being  from  time  to  time  more  rapid 
and  feeble  than  the  rest;  in  the  other  variety,  a  pulsation 
is  from  time  to  time  entirely  left  out,  constituting  inter¬ 
mission  of  the  pulse.  These  varieties  often  concur  in 
the  same  person,  but  they  may  exist  independently  of 
each  other.  Irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  natural  to  some 
persons;  in  others,  it  is  the  mere  result  of  debility;  it  is 
frequently  produced  by  excessive  use  of  tobacco;  or  it 
may  be  caused  by  more  serious  disorders,  as  disease  of 
the  brain,  or  of  the  heart. 

The  pulse  is  said  to  be  full  when  the  volume  of  the 
pulsation  is  greater  than  usual,  and  it  is  called  small  or 
contracted  under  the  opposite  condition.  A  full  pulse 
may  depend  on  general  plethora,  on  a  prolonged  and 
forcible  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  possibly,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  relaxation  of  the 
arterial  coats;  while  a  small  pulse  results  from  general 
deficiency  of  blood,  from  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  from 
congestion  of  the  venous  system,  or  from  exposure  to 
the  action  of  cold.  When  very  small,  it  is  termed  thread- 
like. 

The  tension  of  the  pulse  is  the  property  by  which  it 
resists  compression,  and  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous 
wdth  hardness.  A  hard  pulse  can  scarcely  be  stopped  by 
any  degree  of  pressure  of  the  finger.  It  occurs  in  many 
forms  of  inflammation,  and  when  persistent  is  one  of  the 
signs  foretelling  arteriosclerosis.  A  soft  or  compressible 
pulse  is  indicative  of  general  weakness. 

The  strength  of  the  pulse  depends  chiefly  on  the  force 
with  wrhich  the  blood  is  driven  from  the  heart,  but  part¬ 
ly  also  on  the  tonicity  of  the  artery  itself  and  the  volume 
of  the  blood.  A  strong  pulse  is  correctly  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  a  vigorous  state  of  the  system;  it  may,  however, 
arise  from  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  remain  as  a  persistent  symptom  even  when  the  gen¬ 
eral  powers  are  failing.  As  strength  of  the  pulse  usually 
indicates  vigor,  so  weakness  of  the  pulse  indicates  debil¬ 
ity.  Various  expressive  adjectives  have  been  attached  to 
special  conditions  of  the  pulse:  thus,  we  read  of  the  jerk- 


PULSZKY— PULTUSK. 

ing  pulse,  the  corded  pulse,  the  wiry  pulse,  the  rebound¬ 
ing  pulse,  etc. 

PULSZKY,  pul'ske,  Franz  Aurelius:  Hungarian 
archaeologist  and  publicist:  b.  Eperies  1814;  d.  Budapest, 
1897.  When  only  22  he  was  nominated  to  membership  in 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Borne.  Joining  the  Liberal 
party  under  Kossuth  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
Hungarian  Diet  in  1840  and  later  under-secretary  to  the 
Hungarian  Prince  Esterhazy,  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  Vienna.  He  followed  Kossuth  to  England  and  after 
the  catastrophe  of  Villagos  accompanied  the  ex-dictator 
to  America.  His  impressions  of  this  country  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  book  entitled  White ,  Bed,  and  Black.  Con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  his  country  for  treason,  he  lived  in 
Italy  and  joined  cause  with  the  Garibaldians.  The  sen¬ 
tence  was  removed  in  1866;  in  1872  he  became  inspector- 
general  of  museums  and  public  libraries.  He  wrote  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Hungarian  History  (1882);  My  Life  and 
Times;  and  The  Jacobins  in  Hungary  (1887). 

PULTACEOUS,  a.  pul-td'shus  [L.  puls  or  pultem,  a 
thick  pap  or  pottage  made  of  meal  or  pulse:  Gr.  poltos, 
pottage]:  macerated;  softened  with  fluid;  soft  like  a 
poultice. 

PULTENZEA,  n.  pul'ten-e'd  [after  Dr.  Pulteney ]:  Aus¬ 
tralian  papilionaceous  shrubs,  ord.  Leguminosce.  Pul'- 
ten^e'a  ro'sea,  a  species  bearing  in  great  profusion 
dense  flower-buds  of  a  rich  warm  rose  color. 

PULTENEY,  pult'ni,  William,  Earl  of  Bath:  Eng^ 
lish  politician:  b.  London  March  22,  1684;  d.  there  July 
7,  1764.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1705  en¬ 
tered  parliament.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Walpole,  and 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.  was  made  privy  coun¬ 
cillor  and  secretary  of  war,  1714-17.  In  1725  he  became 
a  political  opponent  of  Walpole,  gained  great  popularity 
by  his  crusade  against  his  former  friend,  and  when  Wal¬ 
pole  was  forced  from  the  ministry  in  1742  Pulteney  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  Earl  of  Wilmington  a  new  ministry. 
The  public  was  disappointed  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  peerage  further  destroyed  his  popularity. 
As  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  he  wras  not  prominent, 
and  when  appointed  premier  in  1746  he  held  office  but 
two  days,  being  unable  to  form  a  cabinet. 

PULTO'WA:  see  Poltava. 

PULTUSK,  poVtosk:  town  of  Poland,  govt,  of  Lomza, 
in  a  thickly  wooded  district  on  the  Narew,  35  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Warsaw.  It  contains  numerous  churches  and  a  very 
large  bishop’s  palace.  Here,  Dec.  26,  1806,  was  fought 
one  of  the  battles  of  the  campaign  of  Eylau,  between  the 
Bussians  and  the  French.  The  field  was  most  obstinate¬ 
ly  contested,  but  the  victory,  which  was  claimed  by  both 
armies,  inclined  in  favor  of  the  French. — The  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire  1875.  Pop.  19,946. 


PULU — PULWUL. 

PXJLU,  pol6:  beautiful  substance,  resembling  fine 
silk,  of  rich  brown  color  and  satin  lustre,  used  largely 
as  a  styptic  by  the  medical  practitioners  of  Holland,  and 
introduced  into  some  other  countries  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  It  consists  of  the  fine  hairs  from  the  stipes  of  one 
or  more  species  of  tree-fern,  referable,  without  doubt,  to 
the  genus  Cibotium.  It  was  exported  from  Hawaii 
into  Britain  first  in  1844,  under  the  name  Pulu,  or  veg¬ 
etable  silk,  and  was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  silk  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats,  but  could  not  be  applied.  In 
1856  it  was  exported  from  Singapore  under  the  Malay 
names  Penghawar  Djambi  and  Pakoe  Kidang,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  used  in  Dutch  pharmacy  for  a  long 
period  as  a  styptic.  Several  importations  into  w.  Europe 
have  since  taken  place,  and  it  has  been  successfully  used. 
It  acts  mechanically  by  its  great  absorbent  powers. 

PULVERIZE,  v.  pul'ver-iz  [F.  pulveriser ,  to  pulverize — 
from  L.  pulverare,  to  reduce  to  powder — from  pulvis  or 
pulverem,  dust :  It.  polvere,  powder] :  to  reduce  to  fine 
powder  by  beating  or  grinding.  Pulverizing,  imp. 
Pul  verized,  pp.  -izd:  Adj.  reduced  to  fine  powder. 
Pul'verizable,  a.  -i -za-bl,  that  may  be  reduced  to 
powder.  Pul'veriza'tion,  n.  - v-zd'shun ,  the  act  of  re¬ 
ducing  to  fine  powder.  Pul'verizer,  n.  - i-zer ,  a  quartz- 
crusher;  a  machine  for  pounding  substances  to  a  powder. 
Pul'verin,  n.  -in,  the  ashes  of  barilla. 

PULVERMACHER-CHAIN,  n .pul’ver-maik-er-  [named 
after  the  inventor] :  in  galv.,  form  of  battery  consisting 
of  a  series  of  small  wooden  cylinders  on  which  a  zinc 
and  a  copper  wire  are  coiled  side  by  side,  but  without 
touching  each  other :  the  zinc  of  one  cylinder,  touching 
the  copper  of  the  adjacent  one,  forms  a  couple.  The 
whole  is  immersed  in  vinegar  diluted  with  water.  A 
chain  of  120  couples  forms  a  very  powerful  battery. 

PULVERULENT,  a.  pul-ver  u-lent  [L.  pulverulen'tue , 
full  of  dust — from  pulvis  or  pulverem ,  dust] ,  or  Pulver- 
aceous,  a.  pul'ver-a  shus,  or  Pulverous,  a.  pul'ver-us 
[L.  pulvereus,  full  of  dust]:  consisting  of  fine  powder; 
dusty;  in  hot.,  covered  with  dust  or  fine  powdery  mat¬ 
ter;  powdery.  Pulver'ulenge,  n.  -lens,  the  state  of 
being  pulverulent ;  abundance  of  dust  or  fine  powder. 

PUL  VILLUS,  n.  pul-vil'lus,  Pulvilli,  n.  plu.  pul- 
vil'li  [L.  pulvillus,  a  little  cushion]  :  one  of  the  cushions 
or  suckers  of  the  feet  of  insects,  enabling  them  to  walk 
on  ceilings,  etc.,  against  the  law  of  gravity. 

PULVINATE,  a.  pul'vi-ndt,  or  Pul'vinated,  a.  [L. 
pulvinatus,  cushion-shaped — from  pulvinus,  a  cushion] : 
in  hot.,  shaped  like  a  cushion  or  pillow;  cushioned;  in 
arch.,  enlarged  or  swelled  in  any  particular  part.  Pul¬ 
vinus,  n .  pul-vi'nus,  in  hot.,  an  enlargement  like  a  swell¬ 
ing  on  the  stem  immediately  below  the  leaf. 

PULWUL,  pul-wul’:  town  of  Brit.  India,  dist.  of  Gur- 
gaon,  in  the  Punjab,  36  m.  s.-by-e.  from  Delhi,  on  the 
route  to  Muttra. 


PUMA. 

PUMA,  n.  puma  [Peruvian],  or  Cougar,  ko'gdr  ( Felis 
concolor,  Leopard, us  concolor,  r  Puma  concolor) :  one  of 
the  largest  of  American  Felidae,  rivalled  only  by  the 
jaguar ;  called  sometimes  the  American  Lion ;  though  it 
is  allied  more  to  the  leopard,  notwithstanding  its  lack 
of  spots  and  stripes.  It  is  4  to  4|  ft.  in  length  from  the 
nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  about  2  ft.  or  2|. 
The  fur  is  thick  and  close,  reddish  brown  above,  lighter 
on  the  sides,  and  reddish  white  on  the  belly  ;  the  muzzle, 
chin,  throat,  and  insides  of  the  legs  grayish  white,  the 
breast  almost  pure  white.  Young  pumas  have  dark- 
brown  spots  in  three  rows  on  the  back,  and  scattered 
markings  elsewhere,  exhibiting  the  relation  to  the  leop¬ 
ards.  The  long  tail  of  the  P.  is  covered  with  thick  fur, 
and  is  generally  coiled  up,  as  if  it  were  prehensile,  which 
it  does  not  seem  to  be,  though  the  P.  climbs  trees  very 
well,  and  often  descends  on  its  prey  from  among  their 
branches.  The  P.  was  found  formerly  in  all  except  the 
coldest  parts  of  America,  but  is  now  rare  in  most  parts 
of  N.  America,  having  been  expelled  by  man.  It  rarely 
attacks  man,  but  is  very  ready  to  prey  on  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  seems  to  have  a  thirst  for  blood  beyond  that 
of  other  Felidae,  one  P.  having  been  known  to  kill  50 
sheep  in  a  night,  drinking  a  little  of  the  blood  of  each. 
Yet  it  is  easily  tamed,  and,  when  tamed,  a  very  gentle 
creature,  purring  like  a  cat,  and  showing  equal  love  of 
attentions.  The  geographical  range  of  the  P.  extends 
far  southward  in  Patagonia,  and  northward  even  to  N.  Y., 
though  it  is  now  never  seen  in  any  long-settled  parts  of 
N.  America.  In  the  Rocky  Mt.  forest  regions,  and  w., 
it  is  often  encountered.  It  is  the  Catamount  or  Painter 
(Panther)  of  N.  American  farmers.  It  sometimes  issues 
from  the  forests,  and  roams  over  prairies  and  pampas, 
and  is  frequently  caught  with  the  lasso  by  S.  American 
hunters. — A  Black  P.  ( Felts  nigra  of  some  naturalists), 
doubtful  species,  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  common 
K,  is  found  in  parts  of  S.  America. 


PUMICE— PUMP. 

PUMICE,  n.  pu'mis  or  pum  is,  or  Pumice-stone  [Itc 
povnice ;  Sp.  pomez ,  pumice-stone — from  L.  pumex  or 
pumicem ,  pumice-stone — akin  to  spuma,  froth  or  foam]  :  a 
volcanic  mineral  or  lava,  light  and  porous,  occurring 
generally  with  obsidian  and  porphyries.  In  chemical 
composition,  it  agrees  with  obsidian,  of  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  peculiar  form,  rapidly  cooled  from  a  melted 
and  boiling  state.  It  is  of  white  or  gray  color,  more 
rarely  yellow,  brown,  or  black ;  and  so  vesicular,  that  in 
mass  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  floats  in  it.  The 
vesicles,  or  cells,  are  often  much  elongated.  P.  often 
shows  more  or  less  filamentous  structure ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  most  filamentous  when  silica  is  most  abundant  in 
its  composition.  It  is  very  hard  and  very  brittle.  It  is 
much  used  for  polishing  wood,  ivory,  metals,  glass, 
slates,  marble,  lithographic  stones,  etc.,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  vellum,  parchment,  and  some  kinds  of 
leather.  Among  other  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied 
is  the  rubbing  away  of  corns  and  callosities.  Great 
quantities  are  exported  from  the  Lipari  Isles,  which  are 
in  great  part  composed  of  P.,  occurring  there,  and  in 
some  other  places,  as  a  rock.  P.  is  the  chief  product  of 
some  volcanic  eruptions ;  but  in  some  eruptions,  none  is 
produced.  It  is  found  also  in  regions  where  there  are 
now  no  active  volcanoes,  as  at  Andernach  on  the  Rhine. 
Pumiceous,  a.  pu-mish'us,  composed  of  pumice ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  nature  or  appearance  of  pumice.  Pumiciform, 
a.  pu-mis'i-fawrm  [L.  forma,  a  shape] :  in  the  form  of  or 
resembling  pumice,  applied  to  light  porous  rock-pro¬ 
ducts,  seemingly  the  results  of  igneous  action. 

PUMMEL :  see  Pommel  2. 

PUMP,  n.  pump  [F.  pomps ;  Icel.  pump:  Sp.  and 
Port,  bomba ;  Ger.  pumpe,  a  pump :  Low  Ger,  pump,  a 
pestle :  Sw.  pump,  a  pump  :  an  imitative  word  referring 
to  the  idea  of  splashing,  and  akin  to  plump ]  :  a  machine 
for  raising  water  or  other  liquid,  consisting  of  a  tube, 
in  which  a  piston  and  two  valves  work  in  those  of  the 
simplest  description  (see  below) :  V.  to  raise  water  or  a 
liquid  with  a  pump ;  familiarly,  to  elict  or  draw  out  from 
a  person  by  artful  questions,  as  information  or  secrets. 
Pump'ing,  imp.  Pumped,  pp.  pumpt.  Pump'er,  n.  -er, 
one  who  pumps.  Force-pump,  a  more  complicated 
machine  than  a  common  lift-pump,  being  fitted  to  raise 
water  above  the  level  to  which  it  is  driven  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere.  Chain-pump  :  see  under  Chain. 
Pump-dale,  the  wooden  tube  that  carries  off  the  water 
raised  by  a  chain-pump.  Pump-gear,  the  materials  or 
fittings  of  a  pump.  Pump-room,  the  room  at  a  mineral 
well  where  the  waters  are  drawn  and  drunk.  Pump- 
stock,  the  solid  body  of  a  common  pump. 

PUMP,  n.  pump  [probably  the  same  word  as  Pomp, 
which  see,  being  so  called  because  worn  for  ‘pomp’ 
or  ornament] :  a  low  shoe  or  slipper  with  a  single  sole, 
without  a  heel,  and  unwelted,  chiefly  used  in  dancing. 


PUMP. 

PUMP :  machine  for  raising  water  and  other  fluids  to 
a  higher  level.  Pumps  are  divided  into  several  classes 
according  to  their  mode  of  action.  Of  these,  as  the 
most  important,  we  describe  the  following  :  1.  The 
Lift  or  Suction  P. ;  2.  The  Lift  and  Force  P. ;  3.  The 
Chain  P. ;  4.  The  Centrifugal  P. ;  5,  The  Jet-pump. 

1.  The  Lift  or  Suction  Pump.— The  diagrams  figs.  1  and 
2  represent  the  ordinary  suction  pump.  A  is  a  cylinder, 
called  the  barrel ;  with  it  is  connected  at  the  bottom  a 
pipe,  B,  which  communicates  with  the  water  to  be  raised ; 
and  at  its  top  is  another  pipe,  C,  which  receives  the 
water  raised.  In  the  barrel  are  placed  two  valves,  D  and 
E.  D  is  fixed  in  position  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrel ;  E 

is  attached  to,  and  forms 
part  of  the  piston  F,  which 
moves  up  and  down  the 
barrel  when  motive-power 
is  applied  to  the  rod  G. 
The  piston,  or  bucket,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  cylindrical  piece 
of  wood  or  metal,  which 
fits  exactly  the  barrel  in 
which  it  moves,  so  that  no 
water  or  air  can  pass  be¬ 
tween  its  circumference 
and  the  sides  of  the  cyl¬ 
inder.  This  tight  fitting  is 
attained  in  wooden  pistons 
by  surrounding  them  with 
a  leather  ring ;  and  in 
those  of  metal,  by  hemp 
or  other  packing,  which 
is  wrapped  round  a  groove 
made  in  their  outer  sur¬ 
face.  The  hollow  interior 
of  the  pistpn  is  closed  at 
the  top  by  the  valve  E, 
which  is  a  kind  of  door 
opening  on  a  hinge,  at  one 
side  of  it,  in  an  upward 
direction,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  pressure,  and  shut¬ 
ting  on  to  its  seat  on  the 
piston  when  the  pressure 
is  removed.  When  opened, 
water  or  air  can  pass 
through  it  to  the  upper 
si  e  of  the  piston ;  but  when  shut,  none  can  pass  from 
one  side  of  the  piston  to  the  other.  The  other  valve,  D, 
is  similar  to  it  in  all  respects,  except  that,  as  before 
stated,  it  is  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel ;  it  also 
can  open  only  upward. 

To  describe  the  action  of  the  pump,  we  shall  suppose 
the  piston  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  the 
pump  to  contain  nothing  but  air.  On  moving  the  piston 
up  the  barrel — the  valve  in  it  being  shut,  and  kept  so  by 
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the  atmospheric  pressure  above  it— no  air  can  pass 
from  above  it  into  the  part  of  the  barrel  from  which  it 
is  moving ;  the  air  contained  in  which  becoming  rarefied, 
by  having  to  occupy  a  greater  space,  exerts  less  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  valve  D  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  than  the 
air  in  suction-pipe  B  below  it.  This  valve  is  thus 
opened,  and  the  air  from  the  suction- 
pipe  enters  the  barrel;  so  that 
when  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the 
top,  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  the 
contents  of  the  barrel  has  passed 
from  the  suction-pipe  into  the 
barrel.  When  the  piston  descends, 
it  compresses  the  air  in  the  barrel, 
which  shuts  the  valve  D ;  and  when 
the  density  of  the  compressed  air 
becomes  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  valve  E  in  the 
piston  is  forced  open,  and  the  air 
in  the  barrel  passes  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  piston.  The  next  up¬ 
ward  stroke  of  the  piston  again 
draws  a  like  quantity  of  air  from  the 
suction-pipe  into  the  barrel;  and, 
as  none  of  this  air  again  enters  the 
pipe,  but  is  passed  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  piston  by  its  downward 
stroke,  the  suction-pipe  is  by  degrees 
emptied  of  the  air  it  contained. 
During  this  process,  however, 
motion  has  taken  place  in  the  water 
at  the  foot  of  the  suction-pipe. 
The  surface  of  the  water  at  H  is 
pressed  upon  by  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  with  a  pressure  of  about 
15  lbs.  on  every  sq.  inch ;  and  by 
the  laws  of  fluid-pressure,  if  an 
equal  pressure  is  not  exerted  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  suc¬ 
tion-pipe,  the  water  will  rise  in  it 
until  the  pressure  on  its  surface, 
plus  the  weight  of  its  fluid  column, 
balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  on  the  surface  H  outside ;  so 
that,  as  the  air  in  the  suction-pipe  is  rarefied,  the  water 
rises  in  it,  until,  when  all  the  air  is  extracted  from 
it,  the  water  stands  at  the  level  of  the  valve  D.  By  the 
next  upward  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  barrel  being 
emptied  of  air,  the  water  follows  the  piston,  and  fills  the 
barrel  as  it  filled  the  suction-pipe.  The  pressure  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  downward  stroke  shuts  the  valve  D,  and 
forces  the  water  in  the  barrel  through  the  valve  E. 
The  succeeding  upward  stroke  carries  this  water  into 
the  pipe  above,  and  again  fills  the  barrel  from  the 
suction-pipe.  In  like  manner,  every  successive  upward 
stroke  discharges  a  body  of  water  equal  to  the  content 
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of  the  barrel  into  the  pipe  above  it,  and  the  pump  will 
draw  water  as  long  as  the  action  of  the  piston  is  con< 
tinued. 

The  action  of  this  P.  may  be  more  shortly  described 
by  saying  that  the  piston  withdraws  the  air  from  the 
barrel,  and  produces  a  vacuum,  into  which  the  water 
rushes  through  the  suction-pipe,  impelled  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  surface.  This  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  balances  a  column  of  water  of  about  33 
ft.  in  height ;  so  that  if  the  barrel  be  placed  at  a  greater 
height  than  this  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
well,  the  water  will  not  rise  into  it,  and  the  P.  will  not 
draw. 

With  regard  to  its  efficiency — that  is  to  say,  the 
relation  between  the  power  expended  and  the  work  pro¬ 
duced,  as  measured  by  the  water  raised — it  is  io  be  noted 
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that  the  power  is  expended — 1st,  in  raising  the  water 
through  the  required  height;  2d,  in  overcoming  the 
friction  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  pump ;  3d,  in  the 
friction  and  fluid  resistance  of  the  water  in  passing 
through  the  valves  and  pipes ;  4th,  in  the  losses  arising 
from  the  lack  of  proper  proportions  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  pump.  The  losses  arising  from  these  last 
sources  are  very  great,  and  vary  so  much  according  to 
the  construction  of  each  particular  P.  that  no  useful 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  efficiency.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  a  P.  of  this  description,  to  yield  50  per 
cent,  of  the  applied  power,  must  be  well  proportioned 
and  carefully  constructed. 

2.  The  Lift  and  Force  Pump. — Figs.  3  and  4  represent 
two  varieties  of  this  pump.  That  shown  in  fig.  3  is  very 
similar  to  the  suction-pump  above  described,  except 
that  the  valve  E  instead  of  being  fixed  on  the  piston,  is 
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placed  in  the  discharge-pipe,  the  piston  itself  being  solid. 
The  water  is  drawn  up  into  the  barrel  by  suction  in  the 
manner  just  described  in  the  suction-pipe,  and  then  the 
pressure  of  the  piston  in  its  downward  stroke  forces  it 
through  the  valve  E,  to  any  height  that  may  be  required. 
That  shown  in  fig.  4  is  provided  with  a  different  descrip¬ 
tion  of  piston,  called  the  plunger-pole.  Its  action  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  other,  except  that  the 
plunger-pole,  instead  of  emptying  the  barrel  at  every 
stroke,  merely  drives  out  that  quantity  which  it  dis¬ 
places  by  its  volume.  It  is  simply  a  solid  rod  of  metal, 
A,  moving  through  a  water-tight  stuffing-box  B.  This 
stuffing-box  is  made  by  placing,  on  a  circular  flange 
of  metal,  rings  of  india-rubber  or  other  packing,  the 
inner  diameter  of  which  is  slightly  less  than  that  of 
the  plunger-pole.  On  these  is  placed  a  ring  of  metal, 
and  through  the  whole  are  passed  bolts,  which,  on 
being  screwed  tight,  force  the  packing  tightly  against 
the  plunger-pole.  It  possesses  many  advantages,  for 
the  packing  can  be  tightened  and  repaired  without 
removal  of  the  piston  or  stoppage  of  the  pump; 
also,  the  cylinder  is  not  worn  by  its  action,  nor  does 
it  require  to  be  accurately  bored  out,  as  in  the  other 
form  of  pump. 

In  these  pumps,  the  water  is  forced  into  the  ascend- 
ing  pipe  or  column  only  on  the  downward  stroke ;  it  will 
thus  be  discharged  in  a  series  of 
rushes  or  jerks.  As  it  is  a  great 
object  to  procure  a  continuous  dis¬ 
charge,  both  for  convenience,  and 
for  saving  of  the  power  wasted  by 
a  continual  acceleration  and  retar* 
dation  of  the  ascending  column, 
various  methods  have  been  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  is  the  reservoir  of  air,  which 
is  an  air-tight  receptacle  fixed  ver¬ 
tically  on  the  discharge-pipe;  the 
water  forced  into  the  pipe  by  the 
down-stroke  compresses  this  air, 
which,  acting  as  a  spring,  returns 
this  force  to  the  ascending  column 
during  the  period  of  the  up-stroke, 
and  so,  by  taking  the  blow  of  the 
entering  water,  and  returning  it 
gradually,  equalizes  the  pressure, 
and  renders  the  discharge  uniform. 
Another  method  is  the  double-ac¬ 
tion  force-pump,  by  which  equal 
volumes  of  water  are  forced  into 
the  ascending  column  by  both  up 
and  down  strokes.  An  example  of 
this  is  shown  in  fig.  5.  The  solid  piston  A  is  worked  by 
a  rod  B  of  half  the  section  of  the  piston  itself.  During 
the  up-stroke,  the  upper  surface  forces  a  volume  of  water 
into  the  ascending  column,  and  the  lower  surface  draws 
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in  twice  that  volume.  In  the  down-stroke,  these  two 
volumes  are  sent  through  the  pipe  E  into  the  receptacle 
C,  communicating  with  the  upper  face  of  the  piston. 
One  of  the  volumes  fills  the  space  D,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  left  empty  by  the  descent  of  the  piston;  the 
other  volume  is  sent  into  the  ascending  column ;  so  that 
a  volume  of  water  equal  to  half  the  contents  of  the  barrel 
is  sent  into  the  ascending  column  by  both  the  up  and 
the  down  strokes. 

A  P.  exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
by  Farcot  &  Sons,  attains  this  object  in  a  much  more  sim¬ 
ple  manner.  In  it  ‘  two  equal  pistons,  with  valves  afford¬ 
ing  very  large  water-ways,  work  parallel  to  each  other 
in  two  pump  cylinders.  During  the  successive  strokes, 
the  first  piston  draws  in  water  by  its  upper  surface,  and 
delivers  it  to  the  ascending  column  by  causing  it  to 
traverse  the  second  piston.  In  its  ascending  course, 
the  second  piston  raises  in  its  turn  the  column  of  water 
by  its  upper  face,  while  the  lower  face  sucks  the  water, 

causing  it  to  traverse  the 
first  piston.’  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  description  that  a 
valve  is  placed  in  each  pis¬ 
ton,  that  the  cylinders  com¬ 
municate  at  their  base,  and 
that  the  pistons  make  their 
strokes  simultaneously. 

In  spite  of  the  great  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  lift  and  force  P. 
it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
improvements  in  its  con¬ 
struction  have  rendered  it 
an  efficient  machine — i.e., 
one  which  returns  in  the 
shape  of  water  raised,  a 
good  proportion  of  the 
power  applied  to  it.  In 
1849,  Morin  found  by  experi¬ 
ments  that  the  power  lost 
was  55  to  82  per  cent. — i.e., 
that  of  the  motive-power,  45 
per  cent,  was  yielded  in  the 
best  and  18  in  the  worst, 
giving  an  average  of  about 
30  per  cent.  In  1851,  the 
jury,  reporting  on  those  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  say  that  it  is  one  or  the 
poorest  machines,  consid¬ 
ered  in  a  mechanical  sense, 
as  a  means  of  producing  a 
given  result  with  the  least 
possible  expense  of  power. 
Those  exhibited  in  the  In- 


Fig.6.— Murray’s  Chain-pump. 


ternational  Exhibition  of  1862  showed  marked  improve 
ment. 
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3.  The  Chain-pump. — This  P.  is  formed  in  general  of 
plates  of  wood  fastened  to  an  endless  iron  chain,  and 
moving  upward  in  a  rectangular  case  or  box.  Pig.  6, 
shows  an  example,  in  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862,  called  ‘  Murray’s  Chain-pump  ;  ’  much  used 
on  public  works,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  its  con¬ 
struction  and  erection,  and  its  admirable  efficiency 
even  at  considerable  heights.  In  this  P.  the  friction 
is  reduced  by  having  only  3  or  4  lifts  instead  of  20 
or  30,  as  previously.  The  chains  pass  under  a  roller, 
A,  at  the  foot,  and  are  driven  by  a  small  pitch-wheel,  B, 
at  the  top,  over  which  they  are  conducted,  and  which  is 
driven  by  appropriate  gearing.  The  lifts  feather  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  wheel  to  the  descending  side,  and  only  un¬ 
fold  when  brought  round  to  the  ascending  side ;  thus  the 
P.  is  enabled  to  take  off  the  water  with  the  same  dip 
as  other  pumps.  The  P.  is  not  liable  to  be  choked,  as  a 
back  turn  of  the  chain  immediately  releases  any  sub¬ 
stance  getting  between  the  lift  and  the  barrel.  The  speed 
is  variable,  in  proportion  to  the  duty  required :  the 
chain  is  ordinarily  worked  200  to  300  ft.  per  minute. 
The  greatest  lift  yet  made  by  Murray’s  chain-pump  is 
60  ft.  high  ;  but  it  is  considered  that  100  tons  of  water  per 
minute  could  be  raised  100  ft.  high.  From  10  to  12  ft. 
apart  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  pitch  for  the  lifts ; 
putting  them  nearer  needlessly  increases  the  friction. 


Fig.  7. 


Experiments  by  Lovick  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  (London)  showed  that  the  slip  of  the  lifts  which 
work  in  the  barrel,  and  are  one-eighth  of  an  inch  shorter 
each  way  than  the  barrel,  averaged  20  per  cent,  of  their 
motion,  and  that  the  useful  work  done  averaged  63  per. 
cent,  of  the  indicator  horse-power  of  the  engine  working 
it. 
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4.  The  Centrifugal  Pump. — These  pumps,  with  reference 
to  those  previously  described,  may  be  called  new,  as, 
though  they  have  been  in  use  in  one  form  or  another  for 
at  least  a  century,  their  merits  were  not  made  prominent 
till  1851,  when  the  great  efficiency  of  the  models  exhib- 
ted  by  Appold,  Gwynne,  and  Bessemer  drew  general 
attention. 

The  essential  parts  of  this  P.  are— l.-The  wheel  to 
which  the  water  is  admitted  at  the  axis,  and  from 
which  it  is  expelled  at  the  circumference,  by  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  due  to  the  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  it 
in  passing  through  the  rapidly  revolving  wheel ;  2.  The 
casing  or  box  in  which  the  wheel  works,  and  by  which 
the  entering  water  is  separated  from  that  discharged. 

Figs.  7  and  8  are  a  section  and  plan  of  a  centrifugal 
pump.  The  water  enters  by  the  supply-pipes  A,  A, 
which  lead  to  the  central  orifices  of  the  wheel  B,  B ;  it 
then  passes  through  the  passages,  C,  C,  formed  by  the 
vanes  and  the  side  covering-plates,  D,  of  the  wheel.  In 
passing  through  these  passages  of  the  wheel,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  by 
power  applied  to  the 
shaft  E,  it  acquires  a 
rotatory  motion,  which 
continues  when  it  leaves 
the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  and  enters 
the  circular  whirlpool 
chamber  F ;  so  that  the 
interior  of  the  pump 
may  be  regarded  as  a 
whirlpool,  extending 
from  the  axle  of  the 
wheel  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  whirlpool 
chamber.  Into  this 
whirlpool  the  water  is 
drawn  at  the  central 
orifice  of  the  wheel, 
and  discharged  by  the 
pipe  G  at  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  whirlpool  chamber ;  and  the  force  with  which 
it  is  discharged,  or  the  height  to  which  it  will  rise  in 
the  pipe  G,  is  measured  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
water  revolving  in  the  whirlpool. 

With  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  these  pumps,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  accurate  estimate,  since  as  high  as 
70  per  cent,  of  the  applied  power  is  claimed  to  be 
returned  by  forms  of  the  P.  shown  in  figures  7  and  8, 
while  some  other  descriptions  experimented  on  1851 
gave  only  18  per  cent,  of  useful  effect. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  description  of  the  P.,  that 
the  height  to  which  the  water  will  be  raised  depends 
.entirely  on  the  speed  of  revolution  of  the  wheel ;  and  it 
is  by  this  that  the  application  of  centrifugal  pumps  is 
limited  to  comparatively  low  lifts  of,  say,  less  than  20  ft 


Fig.  8.— Thomson’s  Centrifugal 
Pump. 
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as  the  speed  for  high  lifts  requires  to  be  greater  than 
can  bo  conveniently  and  usefully  attained  in  practice. 
They  are  best  applied  when  raising  large  quantities  of 
water  through  low  lifts.  It  will  be  observed  also  that 
on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  their  parts,  and  the 
absence  of  valves,  they  are  much  less  liable  than  other 
pumps  to  be  choked  by  entrance  of  solid  materials.  In 
some  descriptions  of  this  P.,  the  exterior  whirlpool 
chamber  is  dispensed  with ;  and  to  the  vanes  of  the 
wheel  is  given  such  a  curvature  backward  from  the 
direction  of  motion,  that  the  water  leaving  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  wheel  is  spouted  backward  from  the  vane- 
passages  with  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  wheel  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  it  has  only  a  radial  motion 
with  reference  to  a  fixed  object;  in  other  words,  that 
the  force  is  acquired  from  the  radial  component  of  the 
pressure  of  the  vanes,  instead  of  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  revolving  water.  Those  pumps,  however,  give 
the  best  results  which,  as  the  one  above  described,  com¬ 
bine  both  actions.  In  all  cases,  curved  vanes  are  much 
superior  to  straight  ones. 

5.  The  Jet-pump.— This  P.  is  worked  by  water-power, 
and  is  notable  for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  parts, 
not  requiring  an  attendant  while  in  operation. 

Fig.  9  is  a  representation  of  this  pump,  C  is  the  water 
Which  it  is  required  to  raise  to  the  level  of  the  water  D, 

and  B  is  the  water  in  the 
stream  available  for  working 
the  pump.  The  water  B 
passes  down  the  pipe  A,  and 
is  discharged  from  the  jet  or 
nozzle,  E,  into  the  conical 
pipe  F.  Bound  the  nozzle  is 
the  vacuum-chamber  G,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  at¬ 
tached  the  conical  pipe  F,  and 
into  the  side  of  which  the 
suction-pipe  H  enters  from 
the  water  to  be  pumped. 
The  water  passing  from  the 
nozzle  into  the  conical  pipe, 
carries  air  with  it,  and  thus 
gradually  forms  a  vacuum  in 
the  chamber  G,  when  the 
water  rises  into  it  from  the 
level  C,  through  the  pipe  H  ; 
and  it  is  in  turn  carried  with 
the  jet  down  the  conical  pipe 
into  the  discharge-level  D. 
The  velocity  of  the  water 
coming  from  the  jet  is  grad¬ 
ually  retarded  by  the  action 
of  the  conical  pipe,  the  speed 
decreasing  as  the  area  of 
section  increases ;  and  the  vis  viva  of  its  motion  is  by 
this  retardation  converted  into  a  sucking  force,  draw- 
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ing  the  water  from  the  suction-pipe  through  the 
vacuum  chamber  into  the  conical  pipe.  The  water  issu¬ 
ing  from  the  jet  will  have  a  speed  equal  to  that  produced 
by  a  column  of  the  height  BC,  or  the  sum  of  the  fall 
and  lift.  This  P.  may  be  viewed,  for  purposes  of  ex¬ 
planation,  as  a  siphon,  into  the  shorter  leg  of  which  a 
jet  of  water  is  injected,  which  overcomes  the  pressure 
due  to  the  difference  of  levels,  and  reverses  the  ordinary 
motion  of  the  water  in  a  siphon.  An  efficiency  of  18 
per  cent,  has  been  obtained  from  it,  which  is  low,  as 
compared  with  that  obtained  from  other  descriptions  of 
P. ;  yet  in  cases  where  waste  of  water-power  is  not 
so  much  to  be  avoided,  as  expense  in  erecting,  working, 
and  maintenance,  these  pumps  possess  decided  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  case  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  appli¬ 
cable  is  the  drainage  of  marshes,  which  have  streams 
of  water  adjacent  to  them  descending  from  a  higher 
level. 

PUMPELLY,  pum-pelri  Raphael  :  geologist :  born 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  1837,  Sep.  8.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
Hanover,  and  Freiberg;  made  careful  observations  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Europe,  returned  to  this  country 
1860  and  became  interested  in  mining  in  Arizona.  The 
following  year  he  entered  the  service  of  the  govt,  of 
Japan  to  determine  the  mineral  resources  of  the  island  of 
Yesso,  and  1863  was  employed  to  survey  the  coal  regions 
of  n.  China.  He  become  prof,  of  mining  engineering  in 
Harvard  University  1866,  surveyed  the  copper  reigons  of 
Mich.  1870,  was  geologist  of  the  state  of  Mo.  1871-74, and 
had  charge  of  investigations  of  the  mining  industries  of 
the  country,  except  the  precious  metals,  for  the  10th 
census.  He  has  since  been  employed  by  the  govt,  as  a 
geologist,  and  has  made  various  surveys.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Acad,  of  Sciences  and  of  other 
scientific  societies,  and  has  written  many  geological 
reports  and  articles  for  scientific  journals.  Among  his 
books  are  Geological  Researches  in  China ,  Mongolia,  and 
Japan  (1866) ;  and  Across  America  and  Asia  (1869). 

PUMPER-NICKEL,  n.  pum'per-nik-el  [Ger.] :  a  species 
of  coarse  bread,  made  from  unbolted  rye — the  chief  food 
of  the  Westphalian  peasants.  It  is  slightly  acid,  but 
very  nourishing. 

PUMPKIN,  n,  pump'kin, 
formerly  Pompion,  n. 
pdmp'yun ,  or  Pumpion,  n. 
pump'yun  [OF.  pompon,  a 
melon — from  L.  pepo  ; 
Gr.  pepon,  a  melon  :  comp. 
W.  pump,  a  round  mass] : 
well-known  species  of 
gourd  —  the  Cucur'bita 
pepo,  ord.  Cucur'bilacece ; 
also  its  fruit :  see  Goubd. 


Pumpkin  (Cucurbita  pepo). 


PUN— PUNCH. 

PUN,  n.  pun  [OE.  pun,  to  pound,  as  if  hammering  on 
the  word :  perhaps  connected  with  Gael,  bun,  root  or 
foundation] :  play  upon  words,  founded  on  their  agree¬ 
ment  or  resemblance  in  sound,  with  difference  in  mean¬ 
ing,  and  accomplished  by  applying  the  words  in  an  odd 
or  ludicrous  sense ;  a  kind  of  wit  by  quibbling  on  words. 
The  wit — such  as  it  is — is  in  the  equivocal  sense  of 
some  particular  expression,  by  means  of  which  an  incon¬ 
gruous,  and  therefore  ludicrous  idea  is  unexpectedly 
shot  into  the  sentence.  E.g.,  a  noted  punster  was 
asked,  with  reference  to  Carlyle’s  writings,  if  he  did 
not  like  ‘to  expatiate  in  such  a  field.’  ‘No,’  was  the 
rejoinder;  ‘I  can’t  get  over  the  style  ’  (stile). — A  lady 
in  an  eastern  state  complaining  to  a  friend  that  her 
husband  (whose  business  had  taken  him  to  the  far 
west)  constantly  sent  her  letters  filled  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  endearment,  but  no  money,  was  told,  by  way  of 
comfort,  that  he  was  giving  her  a  proof  of  his  unremit¬ 
ting  affection.  Pun,  v.  to  make  or  utter  puns;  to  quib¬ 
ble  on  words,  Pun'ning,  imp.  Punned,  pp.  %  und. 
Punster,  n.  pun'ster  one  who  puns  or  is  skilled  in 
punning. 

PUNA,  n.  pu'na  :a  term  applied  to  the  cold  desiccating 
winds  of  the  higher  Andes  sweeping  the  high  barren 
table-land  called  the  Puna. 

PUNCH,  n.  punsh  [Low  Ger.  bunsen,  to  knock  so  that 
it  sounds :  prov.  Dan.  pundse,  to  butt  like  a  ram] :  a 
stroke  or  thrust  with  the  fist :  V.  to  strike  or  thrust 
with  the  fist.  Punch'ing,  imp.  Punched,  pp.  punsht. 
Punch'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  punches. 

PUNCH,  n.  punsh  [Bav.  punzen,  a  short  and  thick  per¬ 
son  or  thing,  a  cask ;  punzet,  short  and  thick :  punz,  a 
cask :  Gael,  bunach,  squat,  short]  :  a  short  thick  fellow ; 
a  stage-puppet,  which  is  really  a  corruption  of  Italian 
pulcmella,  the  later  form  being  punchinello  the  fool  in 
a  play.  Punchy  a.  punsh%  short  and  thick  or  fat.— 
Punch  is  the  chief  character  in  a  popular  comic  exhibi¬ 
tion  performed  by  means  of  Puppets  (q.v).  Various 
accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  The 
exhibition  is  of  Italian  origin.  According  to  one  story  a 
peasant,  a  well-known  character  in  the  market-place  of 
Naples,  got  the  name  Pulcinella  from  dealing  in  fowls 
(pulcinelli),  and  after  his  death  was  personated  in  the 
puppet-shows  of  the  San-Carlino  Theatre.  Another 
account  makes  the  word  a  corruption  of  Puccio  d’Aniello, 
the  name  of  a  witty  buffoon  of  Acerra,  who  joined  a 
company  of  players  and  became  the  favorite  of  the 
Neapolitan  populace.  Others  give  his  original  name  as 
Paolo  Cinella.  The  variety  and  inconsistency  of  the 
legends  show  them  to  be  myths — histories  invented  to 
account  for  the  name.  The  modern  P.  is  only  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  an  ancient  Mask  (q.v.)  seen  represented  on 
ancient  vases,  and  taken  perhaps  from  the  Oscan 
Atellanee ;  and  the  Italian  name  is  to  all  appearances  a 
diminutive  of  pollice ,  the  thumb — Tom  Thumb  (the 
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dwarfs  of  northern  mythology  are  sometimes  styled 
daumline,  thumkins).  The  English  name  Punch  is 
apparently  identical  with  Eng.  paunch;  and  denotes 
anything  thick  and  short.  The  name  Punchinello  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  blending  the  English  and  Italian 
names. 

The  drama  or  play  in  which  the  modern  P.  figures, 
is  ascribed  to  an  Italian  comedian,  Silvio  Eiorillo,  about 
1600.  The  exhibition  soon  found  its  way  into  other 
countries,  and  was  very  popular  in  England  in  the  17th  c. 
Its  popularity  seems  to  have  reached  its  height  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne;  and  Addison  has  given  in  the 
Spectator  a  regular  criticism  of  one  of  the  performances. 
The  scenes  as  now  given  by  the  itinerant  exhibitors  of 
the  piece  are  much  shortened  from  what  were  origi¬ 
nally  performed,  in  which  allusions  to  public  events  of 
the  time  were  occasionally  interpolated.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  plot  as  performed  1813.  Mr.  P.,  a 
gentleman  of  great  personal  attraction,  is  married  to 
Mrs.  Judy,  by  whom  he  has  a  lovely  daughter,  but  to 
whom  no  name  is  given  in  this  piece,  the  infant  being 
too  young  to  be  christened.  In  a  fit  of  horrid  and 
demoniac  jealousy,  P.,  like  a  second  Zeluco,  strangles 
his  beauteous  offspring.  Just  as  he  has  completed  his 
dreadful  purpose,  Mrs.  Judy  enters,  witnesses  the  brutal 
havoc,  and  exit  screaming;  she  soon  returns,  however, 
armed  with  a  bludgeon,  and  applies  it  to  her  husband’s 
head,  *  which  to  the  wood  returns  a  wooden  sound.’  P. 
at  length  exasperated  seizes  another  bludgeon,  soon 
vanquishes  his  already-weakened  foe,  and  lays  her  pros¬ 
trate  at  his  feet ;  then  seizing  the  murdered  infant  and 
the  expiring  mother,  he  flings  them  both  out  of  the 
window  into  the  street.  The  dead  bodies  having  been 
found,  police-officers  enter  the  dwelling  of  P.,  who  flees 
for  his  life,  mounts  his  steed ;  and  the  author  neglecting, 
like  other  great  poets,  the  confining  unities  of  time 
and  place,  conveys  his  hero  into  Spain,  where,  however, 
he  is  arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  terrible  Inquisition. 
After  enduring  the  most  cruel  tortures  with  incredible 
fortitude,  P.,  by  means  of  a  golden  key,  opens  his  prison- 
door,  and  escapes.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  is 
satirical,  allegorical,  and  poetical.  The  hero  is  first 
overtaken  by  Weariness  and  Laziness  in  the  shape  of  a 
black  dog,  which  he  fights  and  conquers ;  Disease,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  physician,  next  arrests  him  ;  but  P.,  « sees 
through  the  thin  pretense,’  and  dismisses  the  doctor 
with  a  few  derogatory  kicks.  Death  at  length  visits  the 
fugitive;  but  P.  lays  about  his  skeleton  carcass  so 
lustily,  and  makes  the  bones  of  his  antagonist  rattle  so 
musically  with  a  bastinado,  that  ‘  Death  his  death’s 
blow  then  received.’  Last  of  all  comes  the  Devil ;  first 
under  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  female,  but  afterward 
in  his  own  natural  shape,  to  drag  the  offender  to  the 
infernal  regions,  to  expiate  his  dreadful  crimes.  Even 
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this  attempt  fails,  and  P.  is  loft  triumphant  over 
Doctors,  Death,  and  the  Devil.  The  curtain  falls  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  conqueror,  who,  on  his  victorious  staff, 
lifts  on  high  his  vanquished  foe.  The  whole  perform¬ 
ance  is  artistically  wretched,  and  ethically  degrading. 

Tho  well-marked  peculiarities  in  the  original  personi¬ 
fication  of  P.,  which  were  a  high  back,  distorted  breast, 
and  long  nose,  were  intended  to  give  increased  zest  to 
his  witticisms;  but  these  features  have  been  much 
exaggerated  in  the  now  well-known  illustrations  of  popu« 
lar  periodicals  bearing  his  name. 

The  performance  of  P.,  as  generally  represented, 
requires  the  assistance  of  only  two  persons — one  to  carry 
the  theatre  and  work  the  figures,  the  other  to  bear  the 
box  of  puppets,  blow  the  trumpet,  and  sometimes  keep 
up  the  dialogue  with  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  the  puppets  are  managed  simply  by  putting  the 
hands  under  the  dress,  making  the  second  finger  and 
thumb  serve  for  the  arms,  while  the  forefinger  works 
the  head. 

PUNCH,  n.  punsh  [said  to  be  derived  from  the  Hind. 
panch,  five — so  called,  as  compounded  of  five  ingredients 
— arrack,  tea,  sugar,  water,  and  lemon  juice] :  beverage 
introduced  from  India  into  England,  thence  to  the 
English  colonies  in  America.  Punch-bowl,  a  vessel  in 
which  punch  is  made,  or  from  which  it  is  drunk. — Punch , 
as  now  prepared,  is  a  drink,  the  basis  of  which  is  alcohol, 
of  one  or  more  kinds,  diluted  with  water,  flavored  with 
lemon  or  lime-juice  and  spices,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar ;  sometimes  other  ingredients  are  added  according 
to  taste,  especially  wine,  ale,  milk,  or  tea.  The  mixture 
is  usually  compounded  in  a  large  china  bowl  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  served  out  in  glasses  by  means  of  a 
ladle.  This  regular  P.  is  much  more  rare  than  formerly ; 
which  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  a  more  unwholesome 
or  intoxicating  beverage  could  hardly  be  compounded. 
The  ordinary  mixed  P.  consists  of  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  :  the  juice  of  three  lemons  squeezed  out 
into  a  large  jug,  and  one  lemon  cut  into  slices,  with 
the  rind  on  for  flavor,  twelve  ounces  of  loaf-sugar, 
and  two  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  after  being  infused 
half  an  hour,  and  strained  off,  the  liquid  is  poured  into 
the  punch-bowl,  and  half  a  pint  of  rum  and  of  brandy  are 
added.  One  mode  of  drinking  this  composition  is  as  a 
liqueur  after  fish  at  dinner,  for  which  purpose  it  is  bot¬ 
tled,  and  when  wanted,  is  iced,  either  by  placing  the 
bottles  in  rough  ice,  or  by  pounding  and  mixing  in  fine 
ice  The  principal  varieties  of  P.  in  addition  to  this, 
are  rum,  gin,  and  brandy  punches,  in  which  only  one  of 
the  spirits  mentioned  is  used;  and  champagne,  milk., 
orange,  raspberry,  tea,  wine  punches.  The  P.  now 
offered  is  usually  of  some  mild  kind. 
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PUNCH,  n.  punsh  [It.  punzione,  a  puncture  :  F.  poingon. 
a  bodkin,  a  stamp:  Sp.  punchar,  punzar,  to  sting,  to 
prick :  L.  punctus,  pricked,  stung — from  pungere,  to  prick : 
Dut.  pontsen,  to  punch] :  tool  of  iron  or  steel  for  piercing 
holes  by  stamping  out  a  piece  :  Y.  to  perforate  or  pierce 
with  a  steel  tool  by  stamping  out  a  piece.  PunchTng,  imp. 
Punched,  pp.  punsht.  Punch'er,  n.  - er ,  one  who  or  that 
which  punches. — A  Punch  is  a  tool  for  cutting  circular  or 
other  shaped  pieces  out  of  metal,  wood,  or  other  materials. 
The  simplest  form  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  consists  of 


Fig.  1. 

a  piece  of  steel  formed  at  one  end  into  a  hollow  cylinder, 
a ,  the  end  of  which  at  b  is  ground  to  a  very  sharp 
cutting-edge.  The  other  end  of  the  punch  at  c  is  made 
strong  and  thick,  to  receive  blows  from  a  hammer, 
and  to  serve  as  a  handle.  When  the  instrument  is  in 
use,  the  cutting-edge,  a,  is  applied  to  the  surface  which  is 
to  be  perforated,  and  a  blow  sufficiently  hard  is  struck 
on  the  end  of  the  handle,  c,  when  a  circular  piece  of  the 
material  is  cut  out  and  left  in  the  hollow  part,  a,  which 
can  be  removed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  opening  at  d. 
The  mode  of  manufacturing  such  tools  is  very  simple. 
A  piece  of  square  steel-bar  is  taken,  whose  thickness 
must  correspond  with  the  thickness  of  the  handle  at 
c,  fig.  1,  for  which  fig.  2  may  be  taken  as  the  commence- 


Fig.  2. 


ment.  This  is  brought  up  to  a  sufficient  heat  in  the 
furnace,  and  is  then  beaten  or  rolled  laterally  so  as  to 
have  the  shape  in  fig.  3.  In  the  next  stage,  the  edges, 
a,  a,  fig.  4,  are  brought  up ;  and  finally  a  mandril  is  put 


into  the  groove  thus  made,  and  the  edges  are  brought 
together,  and  welded :  the  mandril  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  tool  goes  to  be  ground  and  finished.  It  is 
obvious  that,  by  skill,  punches  may  be  made  which  will 
make  holes  of  almost  any  shape.  The  enormous 
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development  of  iron  manufactures  has  necessitated  the 
use  of  machine-tools  instead  of  those  made  for  the  hand, 
and  none  of  the  ingenious  inventions  for  this  purpose 
have  been  much  more  important  than  the  punching- 
machines,  for  without  them  the  labor  of  drilling  holes  in 
iron  plates  for  such  objects  as  steam-boilers,  iron  ships. 


a 


Fig.  4. 


bridges,  and  other  great  works,  would  have  been  so 
great  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  undertaken.  The 
punching-machine  invented  by  Roberts  and  Nasmyth, 
with  recent  improvements,  is  in  general  use  in  great 
engineering  works;  its  essential  parts  are  the  punch, 
lever,  and  the  spring.  The  P.  is  simply  a  piece  of  tough, 
hard  steel  of  cylindrical  form,  and  of  the  size  of  the 
intended  holes  ;  it  fits  into  a  socket  suspended  over  a 
fixed  iron  plate  or  bench,  which  has  a  hole  exactly  under 
the  punch,  and  exactly  fitting  it.  In  the  socket  which 
holds  the  P.  is  a  coiled  iron  spring,  which  holds  up  the 
P.,  and  allows  it  to  descend  when  the  power  is  applied, 
and  returns  it  when  tb e  pressure  is  relieved.  The  lever, 
when  in  action,  presses  on  the  top  of  the  P.,  and  the  plate 
of  metal  which  is  to  be  perforated,  being  placed  on  the 
iron  bench,  receives  the  pressure  of  the  P.,  with  sufficient 
force  to  press  out  a  disk  of  metal  exactly  the  diameter 
of  the  P.,  which  falls  through  the  hole  in  the  iron  bench. 
The  lever  is  moved  by  a  cam  on  a  powerful  wheel,  which 
presses  on  it  until  it  can  pass ;  then  the  lever  being 
relieved,  the  P.  is  drawn  up  by  the  spring  in  its  socket, 
ready  to  receive  the  action  of  the  cam  when  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  again  brings  it  to  bear  on  the  lever.  The  P. 
itself  is  always  solid,  differing  entirely  in  this  respect 
from  the  hand-tools.  This  machine  perforates  thick 
plates  of  iron,  such  as  are  used  for  ship-building,  almost 
as  quickly  as  a  workman  with  an  ordinary  hand-punch 
could  perforate  thin  plates  of  tin ;  the  holes  made  are 
quite  true,  and  are  ready  to  receive  the  rivets. 

PUNCH,  or  the  London  Charivari,  sha-re-va-rg : 
principal  English  comic  journal ;  a  weekly  magazine  of 
wit,  humor,  and  satire  in  prose  and  verse,  copiously 
illustrated  by  sketches,  caricatures,  and  emblematical 
devices.  It  draws  its  materials  as  freely  from  the  most 
exalted  spheres  of  foreign  politics  as  from  the  provin¬ 
cial  nursery ;  and,  dealing  with  every  side  of  life,  is  not 
less  observant  of  the  fashionable  follies  of  Belgravia 
than  of  the  uncouth  life  of  Whitechapel.  P.  gives  due 
place  to  Irish  bulls  and  dry  Scotch  humor,  and  does  its 
best  to  present  them  in  the  raciest  vernacular.  Stern 
in  exposure  of  sham  and  vice,  P.  is  not  unkindly  in  its 
merriment  over  innocent  foibles.  Usually  a  censor 
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morum  in  the  guise  of  Joe  Miller,  a  genial  English 
Democritus  who  laughs  and  provokes  to  laughter,  P.  at 
times  weeps  with  those  that  weep,  and,  jocis  remotis, 
pays  a  poetical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
great.  This  wittiest  of  serial  prints  was  founded  1841, 
and,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Mark  Lemon  and  C. 
Shirley  Brooks  (q.v.),  soon  became  a  household  word ; 
while  its  satirical  cuts  and  witty  rhymes  were  a  power 
in  the  land.  P.  is  recognized  as  an  English  institution, 
and  in  corners  of  Europe  where  an  Englishman  rarely 
comes,  the  frequenters  of  the  cafe  may  be  seen  puzzling 
over  the  esoteric  wit  and  wisdom  of  Cocaigne.  Contri¬ 
butions  to  P.  helped  to  give  fame  to  Douglas  Jerrold 
(q.v.),  Tom  Hood  (q.v.),  Albert  Smith,  and  Thackeray 
(q.v.) ;  as  its  illustrations  have  done  for  their  designers, 
Doyle,  Leech,  Tenniel,  Du  Maurier,  and  Keene.  This 
comic  paper  has  done  service  in  purifying  the  moral 
standard  of  current  wit  in  England. — For  the  alternative 
name,  see  Chakivari. 

PUNCHEON,  n.  punsh'un  [F .  poinqon,  a  bodkin,  a  king¬ 
post,  a  puncheon :  It.  punzone :  Ger.  bunzen,  a  cask  (see 
Punch  2)] :  a  small  steel  instrument  used  for  cutting, 
piercing,  or  stamping  a  body ;  a  measure  of  liquids  con¬ 
taining  84  gallons ;  in  carpentry,  a  short  piece  of  timber 
placed  to  support  a  great  weight,  now  called  a  stud  or 
quarter. 

PUNCHINELLO,  n.  punshKn-eVlo  [It.  pulcinella,  or 
polecenella,  from  which  is  derived  F.  polichinelle,  Punch] : 
a  buffoon;  in  the  puppet-show ,  a  short,  thick,  hump¬ 
backed  puppet :  see  Punch. 

PUNCTATE,  a.  pungl^tat,  or  Punc'tated,  a.  - td-ted 
[mid.  L.  punctatus,  marked  with  punctures — from  L. 
punctum,  a  point,  a  small  hole — from  pungo,  I  puncture]  : 
pointed;  in  hot.,  having  the  surface  covered  with  small 
holes  or  dots.  Punc'tiform,  a.  - ti-fawrm  [L.  forma , 
shape] :  having  the  form  of  a  point. 

PUNCTILIO,  n.  pungk-til'yb  or  pungk-til'i-d  [Sp .puntillo, 
a  small  point — from  punto,  a  point :  It.  puntiglio,  the 
point  of  honor — from  L.  punctum,  a  point]  :  a  nice  point 
in  behavior  or  ceremony ;  great  exactness  or  particular¬ 
ity  in  forms.  PunctilTous,  a.  -yus,  very  nice  or  exact 
in  the  forms  of  behavior,  etc. ;  exact  to  excess  in  the 
observance  of  rules  or  customs.  Punctii/iousry,  ad. 
-yus- Vi.  Pun ctii/i ousness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being 
punctilious;  great  exactness  in  nice  forms  of  ceremony 
and  behavior. 

PUNCTO,  n.  pungh'to  [L.  punctum,  a  point] :  in  OE.. 
nice  point  of  ceremony;  a  point  in  fencing. 


PUNCTUAL— PUNDLER. 

PUNCTUAL,  a.  pungk'tu-al  [mid.  L.  punduOXis,  punc¬ 
tual — from  L.  punctum ,  a  point :  It.  puntuale :  F.  pone* 
fuel,  exact]  :  accurate ;  done  at  the  exact  time ;  exact 
in  the  observance  of  time,  appointments,  or  promises ; 
in  OE.,  comprised  in  a  point,  spot,  or  narrow  compass. 
Punctually,  ad.  -ti.  Punc'tualTty,  n.  -al'i-tl,  or 
Punc/tu alness,  n.  -n&s,  the  quality  of  being  punctual ; 
scrupulous  exactness  as  to  time.  Punc'tualist,  n.  -ist, 
one  who  is  exceedingly  exact  in  observing  forms  and 
ceremonies. 

PUNCTUATE,  v.  pungkftu-at  [mid.  L.  punc'tuatus,  de¬ 
fined — from  L.  punctum,  a  point  or  dot :  F.  ponctuer,  to 
make  stops]  :  to  mark  off  portions  of  written  language 
by  points  or  stops  to  render  the  meaning  easy  of  appre¬ 
hension,  and  to  indicate  pauses  or  rests  for  the  voice. 
PUNC'TUATING,  imp.  PUNC'TUATED,  pp.  PUNC'TUA'- 
Tion,  n.  -a'shun,  art  of  marking  off  portions  of  written 
language  by  points  or  stops  (see  below).  Punc'tuist, 
n.  -1st,  one  who  is  skilled  in  punctuation. 

PUNCTUA'TION  :  division  of  a  writing  into  sentences, 
and  sub-division  of  these  into  parts,  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  marks  called  points — a  great  help  to  the  clear  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  meaning  and  to  the  pleasant  reading  of 
what  is  written.  The  ancients  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  points,  or  used  them  very  little,  and 
only  for  oratorical  purposes.  P.  according  to  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  sense  is  said  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
Alexandrian  grammarian  Aristophanes ;  but  was  so 
much  neglected  and  forgotten,  that  Charlemagne  found 
it  necessary  to  ask  Warnefried  and  Alcuin  to  restore  it. 
It  consisted  at  first  of  a  point  called  the  stigma,  and  some¬ 
times  a  line,  variously  formed  and  introduced.  The 
system  of  P.  now  in  use  was  introduced  by  the  Venetian 
printer  Manutius,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  c. ;  the 
example  was  soon  and  generally  followed,  and  little 
change  has  since  been  found  requisite. 

PUNCTURE,  n.  pungk'tur  [L.  puncturus,  about  to  punc¬ 
ture  ;  punctum,  a  small  hole,  a  point— from  pungo,  I 
puncture :  It.  puntura,  a  pricking] :  a  small  hole  or 
wound  made  by  a  pointed  instrument:  V.  to  pierce 
with  a  small  pointed  instrument.  Punc'tubing,  imp. 
Punctured,  pp.  - turd . 

PUNDERPUR,  or  Pandhabpur,  pun-dtr-p6r' :  town  of 
Brit.  India,  dist.  of  Sholapur,  presidency  of  Bombay,  90 
m.  e.  from  Satara,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bima,  a  large 
branch  of  the  Kistna.  It  is  highly  revered  by  the  Hin¬ 
dus,  on  account  of  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Pop.  (1881)  16,910. 

PUNDIT :  see  Pandit. 

PUNDLER.  pund'ler :  formerly  a  name  in  Scotland  for 
a  person  employed  on  an  estate  as  hedger,  ditcher,  for¬ 
ester,  and  general  guardian,  in  absence  of  the  proprietor. 


PUNG— PUNISH. 

PUNG,  n.  puny:  in  N.  Amer.,  a  rudely  made  one-horse 
sleigh. 

PUNGENT,  a.  pun'jent  [L.  pungens  or  pungen'tem, 
causing  a  pricking  or  stinging  sensation — from  pungere, 
to  prick :  It.  and  Sp.  pungente,  pricking,  pungent] . 
sharp  ;  stinging  or  pricking ;  sharp  on  the  tongue ;  sharp- 
tasted;  biting;  acrimonious;  sarcastic.  Pun'gently, 
ad.  -ft.  Pun'gency,  n.  -jen-8i,  the  quality  of  being  pun¬ 
gent  or  pricking,  as  to  the  taste;  acrimoniousness; 
keenness,  as  of  wit. — Syn.  of  ‘  pungent  ’ :  sharp ;  pierc¬ 
ing  ;  acrid  ;  penetrating ;  acute ;  acrimonious ;  biting ; 
stinging ;  keen ;  pricking. 

PUNIC,  a.  pu'nik  [L.  Pumcus,  pert,  to  Carthage— 
from  Ptmi,  the  Carthaginians] :  pert,  to  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians  ;  thence  faithless ;  treacherous  :  N.  the  language  of 
anc.  Carthage.  Punica  fides,  pu'rii-ka fi'dez  [L.  Punic 
faith]  :  the  faith  of  the  Carthaginians,  whom  the  anc. 
Romans,  not  without  reason,  believed  never  sincerely 
meant  to  keep  any  treaty  of  peace,  and  whom  they 
therefore  stigmatized  as  unfaithful  and  perfidious — 
hence  treachery ;  perfidiousness.  Punic  wars,  the 
three  great  wars  waged  for  supremacy  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  The  Latin  word  punicus,  or  pcenicus,  was 
the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Carthaginians,  in 
allusion  to  their  Phoenician  descent.  For  an  outline  of 
the  struggle  between  the  two  rival  powers,  see  Car¬ 
thage:  Rome:  Hamilcar:  Hannibal:  also  the  Scip« 
ios. 

PU'NICA :  see  Pomegranate. 

PUNINESS :  see  under  Puny. 

PUNISH,  v.  pun'lsh  [F.  punissant,  punishing — from 
punir,  to  punish — from  L.  punlre,  to  punish;  poena , 
punishment :  It.  punire ]  :  to  afflict  with  pain,  suffering, 
loss,  or  any  calamity,  as  a  penalty  for  a  fault  or  crime, 
or  with  a  view  to  amendment ;  to  correct ;  to  chasten ; 
familiarly,  to  inflict  a  severe  beating,  as  in  a  prize-fight. 
Pun'ishing,  imp.  Pun'ished,  pp.  -isht.  Pun'isher,  n. 
-er,  one  who  inflicts  punishment.  Pun'ishable,  n.  -ish- 
d-bl,  worthy  of  punishment ;  capable  of  being  punished 
bylaw  or  right;  liable  to  be  punished.  Pun'ishably, 
ad.  -bVi.  Pun'ishment,  n.  -merit,  the  infliction  of  suffer¬ 
ing  for  a  crime  or  fault ;  the  suffering  inflicted  (see  Pun¬ 
ishment,  in  Law :  Punishments,  Military  and  Naval)  ; 
chastisement.  Punitive,  a.  pu'ni-tiv,  awarding  or  in¬ 
flicting  punishment ;  that  punishes  or  tends  to  punish. 
Pu'nitory,  a.  - ter-i ,  punishing;  tending  to  punishment. 
Future  punishment  (see  Hell). — Syn.  of  *  punish  * : 
to  chastise;  correct;  discipline;  castigate;  scourge; 
whip ;  lash ;  chasten ;  afflict. 


PUNISHMENT— PUNISHMENTS. 

PUNTSHMENT,  in  Law :  usually  deprivation  of  prop¬ 
erty  or  liberty,  or  infliction  of  pain  on  the  body  of  one 
who  commits  a  criminal  offense.  It  is  not  applicable, 
generally,  to  civil  actions,  though  these  also  are  followed 
by  compulsory  payment  of  money,  or,  failing  this,  by  de¬ 
privation  of  property  and  liberty.  As  the  legal  conse¬ 
quence  of  crimes,  P.  consists  chiefly  of  infliction  of  pain  on 
the  body,  and  this  ranges  from  capital  P.,  or  death,  down 
to  imprisonment,  and,  in  some  cases,  whipping  is  added ; 
and  in  military  and  naval  offenses  (in  some  countries), 
flogging.  Capital  P.  is  inflicted  only  in  case  of  treason  and 
murder  (but  there  are  other  instances  under  naval  or  army 
discipline),  and  in  the  form  of  Hanging  (q.v.) :  see  Execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Death  ,  Sentence  :  Capital  Punishment. 
In  crimes  of  less  degree,  imprisonment,  or  Penal  Servi¬ 
tude  (q.v.)  for  a  term  of  years,  is  the  P.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  judge  is  given  discretion  to  fix  the  P.  within 
two  defined  limits.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  smallest 
crimes,  cognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  fre¬ 
quently  termed  offenses  punishable  summarily,  the  usual 
P.  is  a  fine  or  penalty — i.e.,  a  sum  of  money  is  ordered 
to  be  paid  by  the  offender,  and  if  he  do  not  pay  it,  his 
goods  are  sold  to  make  up  the  sum ;  failing  which,  he  is 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  a  period  of  3,  6, 
or  12  months ;  but,  in  some  of  the  cases,  imprisonment 
and  hard  labor  are  imposed  in  lieu  of  a  fine.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  governor  of  a  state  (or  other  chief  executive  or 
board  if  specially  appointed) — each  in  his  respective 
sphere — can  put  an  end  to  a  sentence  of  P.  by  a  free 
pardon,  or  may  commute  a  sentence  of  death  to  impris¬ 
onment  for  life. — See  Prisons— Prison  Discipline. 

PUNISHMENTS,  Military  and  Naval:  penalties 
inflicted  usually  according  to  a  special  code.  Desertion 
from  the  army  or  navy  is  punishable  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  by  all  nations  :  with  death,  or  such  other  penalty 
as  a  court-martial  may  direct,  in  time  of  war;  and  with 
any  penalty,  excepting  death,  which  a  court-martial  may 
direct,  in  time  of  peace.  In  nearly  all  other  instances 
of  offense  against  discipline,  morality,  or  the  good  of 
the  service,  the  offenses  are  variously  specified  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  various  penalties.  Flogging,  permitted  in 
the  British  service ;  striking  with  a  cane,  stick,  or  flat 
of  the  sword,  permitted  in  the  German  service;  and 
branding,  occasionally  practiced  elsewhere — all  are  for¬ 
bidden  as  punishments  in  the  U.  S.  army  and  navy. 
The  various  grades  of  offense  and  their  penalties  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  U.  S.  army  are  detailed  in  Regulations  for 
the  Government  of  the  Army  (C7.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  1878), 
sec.  1342-61,  and  vary  with  the  rank  of  the  offender,  his 
location  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  and  the  time  of  the 
offense,  whether  committed  during  war  or  peace.  The 
respective  rights  of  the  civil  and  milit.  authorities  in 
the  case  of  a  civil  or  criminal  offense  committed  by  an 
officer  or  soldier  of  the  army,  during  peace  or  war*  are 
also  there  set  forth. — In  the  Regulations  for  the  Govern - 
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mentofthe  Navy  {U.  S.  Revised  Statutes ),  it  is  provided 
(sec.  1624,  art.  xxiv.)  that  no  commander  of  a  vessel 
shall  inflict  on  any  commissioned  or  warrant  officer  any 
other  punishment  than  (1)  private  reprimand,  (2)  sus¬ 
pension  from  duty,  (3)  arrest,  and  (4)  confinement ;  and 
that  he  shall  not  inflict  nor  cause  to  be  inflicted  on  any 
petty  officer,  person  of  inferior  rating,  or  marine,  any 
other  than  one  of  the  following  punishments :  (1)  reduc¬ 
tion  of  any  rating  established  by  himself;  (2)  confine¬ 
ment,  with  or  without  irons,  single  or  double,  not 
exceeding  10  days,  unless  further  confinement  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  to  be  tried  by  court-mar¬ 
tial  ;  (3)  solitary  confinement,  on  bread  and  water,  not 
exceeding  5  days ;  (4)  solitary  confinement,  not  exceeding 
7  days;  (5)  deprivation  of  liberty  on  shore;  (6)  extra 
duties.  No  other  punishments  are  permitted  on  board 
naval  vessels,  except  by  sentence  of  a  general  or  sum¬ 
mary  court-martial. 

PUNITIVE,  PUNITORY  :  see  under  Punish. 

PUNJAB,  or  Panjab,  pun-jab',  The  [from  two  Persian 
words  signifying  ‘  five  rivers :  ’  the  Pentapotamia  of  the 
Greeks] :  extensive  territory  in  n.w.  Hindustan,  watered 
by  the  Indus  and  its  five  great  affluents— the  Jhelum, 
Ohenab,  Ravi,  Beas,  and  Sutlej ;  a  British  possession 
since  1849.  It  is  bounded  w.  by  the  Suliman  Mountains, 
n.  by  Cashmere,  and  e.  and  s.e.  by  the  Sutlej ;  extreme 
lenerth  about  800  m..  width  about  650  m.  The  area  under 
direct  Brit,  administration  is  110,897  sq.  m. ;  that  of  na¬ 
tive  states  under  Brit,  control  is  36,532;  but  incl.  Cash- 
mere,  etc.,  the  tl.  area  is  abt.  320,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  of 
Brit,  possessions  (1881)  18,850,437;  (1891)  20,803,000; 
(1901)  22,449,484.  The  capital  of  the  province 

*s  Lahore,  but  the  largest  town  is  Delhi  (formerly  in  the 
N.  W.  Provinces).  The  length  of  roads  is  20,798  m. ;  rail¬ 
ways  open,  712  m.  (see  Eastwick’s  Handbook  to  the  P, 
1883).  The  physical  character  of  the  n.  contrasts  strik¬ 
ingly  with  that  of  the  s.  districts.  In  the  n.  the  whole 
surface  is  traversed  by  spurs  from  the  Himalayas,  which 
inclose  deep  valleys.  In  the  s.  the  surface  is  unbroken 
by  any  important  eminence,  except  the  Salt  Range, 
2,000  to  5,000  ft.  high,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum. 
The  country,  divided  into  five  doabs,  or  interfluvial 
tracts,  and  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  plains  of  the 
Indus,  has  a  general  slope  toward  the  s.w.  The  climate 
in  the  plains  is  most  oppressively  hot  and  dry  in  summer, 
reaching  in  May  115°  to  121°  in  the  shade  at  several  sta¬ 
tions  ;  but  cool,  and  sometimes  frosty,  in  winter.  Little 
rain  falls  except  in  the  districts  along  the  base  of  the  Him¬ 
alayas.  The  3oil  varies  from  stiff  clay  and  loam  to  sand ; 
but,  in  general,  is  sandy  and  barren,  intermixed  with 
fertile  spots.  The  rivers  afford  abundant  irrigation. 
The  indigenous  vegetation  of  the  P.  is  meagre.  Trees 
are  few  in  number  and  small,  and  fuel  is  so  scarce  that 
cow-dung  is  much  used  in  its  stead.  With  an  efficient 
system  of  agriculture,  however,  the  territories  of  this 
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part  of  India  might  be  rendered  very  productive.  Of 
the  ordinary  crops,  wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  considerable  quantities,  and  indigo,  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  opium,  buckwheat,  nee,  barley,  millet, 
maize,  aud  numerous  vegetables  and  fruits  are  grown. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  region  is  consider¬ 
able,  and  is  carried  on  mostly  in  the  great  towns,  as 
Amritsir  (q.v.),  Lahore(q.v.),  Multan  (q.v.),  etc.  Spices 
>nd  other  groceries,  dye-stuffs,  cloths,  metals,  and  hard¬ 
ware,  are  imported  from  the  more  eastern  provinces  of 
Brit.  India ;  and  grain,  ghee,  hides,  wool,  carpets,  shawls, 
silk,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  salt,  and  horses  are  ex¬ 
ported.  The  inhabitants  are  of  various  races,  chiefly 
Sikhs,  Jats,  Gujars,  Rajputs,  andPatans.'  Of  the  whole 
pop.,  nearly  two-thirds  are  Mohammedans ;  the  remain¬ 
ing  third  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  those  of  the 
Hindu  faith  and  the  Sikhs.  There  are  more  than  17,000 
Europeans  in  the  P.  The  Jats  are  the  most  prominent 
race  of  the  P.,  and  are  said  to  have  formed  the  ‘  core 
and  nucleus  ’  of  the  Sikh  nation  and  military  force.  For 
the  history  of  the  P.,  see  Sikhs. 

PUNK,  n.  pungk:  decayed  wood;  also  a  production  from 
fungi;  pressed  into  sticks  and  other  forms  for  tinder;  in 
OE.y  a  prostitute  (obs.). 

PUNKA,  or  Punkah,  n.  pXmg'ka  [Hind,  pankha.  a  fan]: 
a  large  fan  used  for  cooling  the  atmosphere  in  rooms;  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  light  frame  of  wood,  from  which  a  short  cur¬ 
tain  depends;  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceiling  and 
pulled  to  and  fro  by  other  ropes. 

PUNSHON,  William  Morley,  ll.d.:  1824,  May  29— 
1881,  April  14;  b.  Doncaster,  England;  clergyman.  He 
was  educated  at  Wesleyan  College,  Richmond,  England; 
held  pastoral  charges  in  London  1858-68,  in  Canada  1868- 
73;  returned  to  England  1873;  and  was  chosen  pres,  of  the 
British  Conference  1874.  He  had  been  a  preacher  since 
1840,  and  attained  wide  reputation  for  power  and  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  He  published 
numerous  discourses  and  sermons,  and  Life  Thoughts  (1863), 
Sabbath  Chimes  (1867),  and  The  Prodigal  Son  (1868).  His 
Life  was  published  by  P.  W.  Macdonald  (New  York, 
1888). 

PUNT,  v.  punt  [F.  ponte,  a  punter  at  cards:  Sp.  punto, 
a  pip  at  cards — from  L.  punctum,  a  point]  :  to  play  at 
basset,  faro,  or  ombre  against  the  banker  or  dealer. 
Punt'ing,  imp.  Punt'ed,  pp.  Punt'ei*,  n.  -er,  one  who 
punts. 

PUNT,  n.  punt  [AS.  punt  ;  Dut.  pont  ;  F.  ponton ,  a 
ferry-boat :  Sp.  ponton,  abridge — from  L.  pons  or  pontem, 
a  bridge]  :  heavy,  oblong,  flat-bottomed  boat,  useful 
where  stability  and  not  speed  is  needed.  Punts  are 
much  used  for  fishing.  Some  are  fitted  for  oars;  but 
jhe  more  usual  mode  of  propulsion  is  by  pol«s  operating 
on  the  bottom — a  laborious  exercise. 
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PUNT  A  ARENAS,  pon'ta  d-ra'nds :  only  seaport  oi 
Costa  Rica,  Central  America;  on  the  east  side  of  Nicoya 
Gulf,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific ;  about  60  m.  n.w.  of  San  Jose, 
of  which  it  is  a  port  of  entry  and  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  railroad  and  carriage-road.  It  was  founded 
1840  to  take  the  place  of  Caldera,  given  up  because  of  its 
unhealthfulness.  Panama  railway  and  Pacific  mail 
steamers  stop  here  regularly  .  The  climate  is  not  very 
healthful,  and  the  permanent  pop.  is  small. 

PUNY,  a  .pu'ni  [corrupted  from  OF  .puisne  :  F.  puine 
younger — from  L.  post  natus,  born  after  (see  Puisne)]  i 
inferior  in  size  or  strength ;  small ;  feeble ;  of  an  undei 
rate.  Pu'niness,  n.-wes,  the  condition  of  being  puny; 
littleness ;  smallness  with  feebleness. 

PUP,  n.  pup  [L.  pupus,  a  boy;  pupulus,  a  small  boy; 
It.  puppa  ;  F.  poupee,  a  doll :  Dut.  pop,  a  doll]  :  one  of 
the  young  of  the  dog  kind;  a  whelp  :  Y.  to  bring  forth 
young,  applied  to  the  dog  kind.  Pup'ping,  imp.  Pup¬ 
ped,  pp.  pupt.  Pup'py,  n.  -pi,  plu.  Pup'pies,  -plz,  a 
young  dog ;  a  conceited,  finely  dressed  young  man  [from 
the  obsolete  sense  of  a  doll].  Puppyism,  n.  pup'pi-izm, 
extreme  affection  or  conceit.  Pup'pyish,  a.  -ish,  like  a 
puppy ;  conceited. 

PUPA,  n .  pu'pd,  plu.  Pup^,  pu'pe  [L.  pupa,  a  doll  oi 
puppet]  :  third  or  last  state  but  one  of  insect  existence 
— the  first  being  the  egg,  the  second  the  Larva  (q.v.),  or 
caterpillar,  the  third  the  pupa,  and  the  fourth  or  last  the 
perfect  insect,  or  imago.  In  those  insects  of  which  the 
metamorphosis  is  complete  (see  Insects),  the  pupa  is 
generally  quite  inactive,  and  takes  no  food;  e.g.,  in  the 
Lepidoptera,  the  pupa  of  which  is  called  a  Chrysalis  or 
Aurelia,  and  in  the  Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Dipterd. 
Manifestations  of  life  may  indeed  be  produced  by  touch¬ 
ing,  or  in  any  way  irritating,  the  pupa ;  but  it  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  locomotion  and  of  eating.  It  is  quite  other¬ 
wise  with  the  pupae  of  other  orders,  which  are  often 
very  voracious,  and  resemble  the  perfect  insect  in  almost 
everything  but  that  the  wings  are  lacking.  For  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  the  pupa,  see  titles  of  the  different  orders  and 
genera  of  insects. — Pupa  is  the  name  also  of  a  genus  of 
small  land-snails.  Pupe,  n.  pup,  one  of  the  oviform 
nymphs  of  lepidopterous  insects  :  one  of  the  nymphee  or 
chrysalids  of  metabolian  insects. 

PUPIL,  n.  pu'pil  [F.  pupille,  a  pupil,  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
— from  L.  pupil'lus,  a  little  boy;  pupil'la,  a  little  girl; 
pupus,  a  boy  :  It.  pupilla,  the  eyeball ;  pupillo,  a  ward] ; 
boy,  or  girl  under  the  care  of  a  teacher  or  instructor ;  a 
scholar :  in  law,  a  boy  or  girl  before  puberty  :  in  the  eye, 
the  opening  in  the  iris  through  which  the  rays  of  light 
pass  to  the  retina ;  the  apple  of  the  eye  (see  Eye)*. 
Pu'pilage,  n.-dj,  the  state  of  being  a  pupil.  Pu'pilar- 
ity,  n.  -ar'l-ti,  wardship;  minority.  Pu  pilary, a. -er-i, 
pert,  to  a  pupil  or  ward. 
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PU'PIN,  Michael  Idvorsky:  American  scientist  and 
inventor:  b.  Idvar,  Hungary,  1858,  Oct.  4.  He  came  to 
America  in  1874,  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1883, 
and  as  the  first  American  holder  of  the  John  Tyndall 
Fellowship  of  Columbia  studied  physics  and  mathematics 
at  Cambridge  University  and  under  the  famous  von 
Helmholtz  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  here  taking  his 
degree  of  ph.d  He  returned  to  teach  at  Columbia,  was 
appointed  adjunct  professor  of  mechanics  there  in  1892, 
and  professor  of  electro-mechanics  in  1901,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  now  holds.  He  is  the  inventor  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  telephone  by  means  of  which  it  is  confidently 
expected  telephoning  across  the  Atlantic  will  soon  be  ren¬ 
dered  practicable.  Professor  Pupin  first  announced  the 
theory  underlying  his  invention  in  March  1899,  and 
brought  his  system  to  such  perfection  that  in  1901  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  by  German  tele¬ 
phone  interests  for  practical  trial.  In  June  1903  the  de¬ 
vice  had  been  found,  in  Germany,  to  operate  successfully 
over  a  cable  more  than  260  miles  in  length,  and  its  ap¬ 
plicability  to  submarine  cables  was  considered  estab¬ 
lished.  His  invention  not  only  makes  it  possible  to  tele¬ 
phone  much  farther  than  before,  but  renders  all  mes¬ 
sages  more  distinct.  It  consists,  essentially,  of  self-in- 
ducting  coils  of  wire  placed  at  intervals  about  the  wire 
which  transmits  the  sound,  thus  preserving  the  vibrations 
a  greater  distance.  He  has  published:  Thermodynamics 
of  Reversible  Cycles  in  Gases ;  etc. 

PUPIPAROUS,  a.  pu-pip'd-rus  [L.  pupus,  a  child; 
parid,  I  bring  forth}:  pert,  to  eggs  of  insects  which  are 
hatched  in  the  matrix  of  the  mother,  and  not  excluded 
till  they  become  pupes — these  insects  are  called  Pupip'- 
ara,  -a-rd,  or  Pupip'ares,  -a-rez.  Pupivorous,  a.  pu- 
piv'o-rus  [L.  vow,  I  devour]:  feeding  on  the  pupce  or 
larvce. 

PUPPET-SHOWS:  an  amusement  or  entertainment 
popular  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most  common  classes  of 
puppets  is  called,  in  French,  marionnettes.  These  are  im¬ 
ages  of  the  human  figure  moved  by  wires  or  threads  on 
a  stage,  and  made  to  perform  little  dramas,  the  dialogue 
of  which  is  carried  on  by  the  person  in  concealment,  who 
moves  the  figures.  In  the  common  street  performance  in 
England  of  Punch  and  July,  however,  the  performer  puts 
his  fingers  in  the  figures.  Puppet-shows  were  common 
among  the  Greeks,  from  which  the  Romans  received  them. 
Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Gellius,  Horace,  and  others  mention 
them.  Such  exhibitions,  which  are  so  pleasing  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  uneducated,  naturally  passed  through  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  perfection  in  different  ages,  and  even 
now  exhibitions  of  puppets  are  common  in  some  countries 
which  display  great  mechanical  ingenuity.  Clocks  often 
display  movable  puppets,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  find  on  ancient  town-clocks  puppets  which  move 
whenever  the  clock  strikes.  These  exhibitions  consisted 
of  a  display  of  wooden  figures  barbarously  formed, 
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and  decorated  without  the  least  taste  or  propriety,  while 
the  dialogues  were  jumbles  of  absurdities  and  nonsense. 

The  mechanism  of  P.-plays  is  simple.  The  exhibitor, 
concealed  above  or  below  the  stage,  works  the  figures 
by  means  of  wires,  and  delivers  the  dialogues  requisite 
to  pass  between  the  characters.  The  exhibition  of 
Punch  (q.v.)  is  now  almost  the  only  example  of  this 
species  of  acting  in  this  country  or  Britain. 

PUPPY,  PUPPYISM,  PUPPYISH  :  see  under  Pup. 

PUB,  or  Purr,  v.  per  [a  word  imitative  of  the  sound] : 
to  utter  a  soft  murmuring  sound,  as  a  cat  when  pleased; 
to  signify  by  purring.  Pur'ring,  imp. :  N.  the  sound 
uttered  by  a  cat  when  pleased.  Purred,  pp.  perd. 

PURaN'A,  pu-ra'nd  [Skr.  purana,  old,  ancient]  :  among 
the  Hindus,  a  sacred  poetical  work  explanatory  of  the 
Shastras.  Puranic,  a.  pu-ran'ik,  pert,  to  the  sacred 
poems  of  the  Hindus. — Pur  an' a  is  the  name  of  that  class 
of  religious  works  which,  besides  the  Tantras  (q.v.),  is 
the  main  foundation  of  the  actual  popular  creed  of  the 
Brahminical  Hindus  (see  India,  Hindu  Religion).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  popular  belief,  these  works  were  compiled  by 
Vyasa  (q.v.),  the  supposed  arranger  of  the  Vedas  (q.v.), 
and  author  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  (q.  v.),  and  possess  an 
antiquity  far  beyond  historical  computation.  A  critical 
investigation,  however,  of  the  contents  of  the  existing 
works  bearing  that  name  must  necessarily  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  their  present  form  they  do  not  only 
not  belong  to  a  remote  age,  but  can  barely  claim  an  anti¬ 
quity  of  a  thousand  years.  The  word  Purdn'a  occurring 
in  passages  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  and  in  other  ancient 
works,  cannot  refer  to  the  existing  compositions  called 
P.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
several  circumstances  tending  to  show  that  there  existed 
a  number  of  works  called  P.,  which  preceded  the  actual 
works  of  the  same  name,  and  were  the  source  whence 
probably  these  derived  part  of  their  contents.  On  one 
supposition,  favored  by  various  indications,  there  would 
have  been  Puran'as  about  1900  or  1600  years  ago ;  but 
none  of  these  have  descended  to  our  time  in  the  shape 
it  then  possessed.  We  are  however  bound  to  infer  that 
there  have  been  Puran'as  older  than  those  preserved  to 
us,  and  that  their  number  has  been  18. 

The  modern  age  of  this  literature  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  known  to  us,  is  evidenced  by  the  change  which  the 
religious  and  philosophical  ideas,  taught  in  the  epic 
poems  and  the  philosophical  Sutras,  have  undergone  in 
it ;  by  the  legendary  detail  into  which  older  legends  and 
myths  have  expanded ;  by  the  numerous  religious  rites 
— not  countenanced  by  the  Yedic  or  epic  works — which 
are  taught,  and,  in  some  Puran'as  at  least,  by  the  histor¬ 
ical  or  quasi-scientific  instruction  which  is  imparted  in 
it.  The  picture  of  religion  and  life  unfolded  by  it  is  a 
caricature  of  that  afforded  by  the  Yedic  works,  and  was 
drawn  evidently  by  priestcraft,  interested  in  subjecting 
to  its  sway  the  popular  mind.  The  present  Puran'ar 
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are  composed  of  such  a  variety  of  matter  that  they  take 
on  a  kind  of  cyclopedical  character.  They  became,  as 
it  seems,  the  source  of  all  popular  knowledge ;  a  sub¬ 
stitute  to  the  masses  Of  the  nation,  not  only  for  the 
earlier  theological  literature,  but  for  scientific  works 
whose  study  was  gradually  restricted  to  the  leisure  of 
the  learned  few.  Thus,  while  the  principal  subjects 
taught  by  nearly  all  the  P.  are  cosmogony,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  renovation  of  worlds,  religion,  including  law, 
genealogy  of  gods  and  patriarchs,  and  the  legendary 
matter — such  as  the  history  of  the,  princes  of  the  solar 
and  lunar  races,  which,  to  a  Hindu,  assumes  the  value 
of  history — in  some  of  them  are  descriptions  of  places, 
which  gives  to  them  something  of  the  character  of 
geography;  while  one,  the  Agni-P.,  pretends  to  teach 
also  archery,  medicine,  rhetoric,  prosody,  and  grammar ; 
though  the  teaching  has  no  real  worth. 

One  purpose,  however,  and  that  a  paramount  one,  in 
the  composition  of  the  Puran'as  is  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  sectarian  creed.  At  the  third  phase  of  Hindu 
Religion  (q.v.),  two  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  especially 
engrossed  the  religion  faith  of  the  masses,  Yishn'u  (q.v.). 
and  S'iva  (q.v.),  each  regarded  by  his  worshippers  as  the 
supreme  deity,  to  whom  the  other  as  well  as  the  remain¬ 
ing  gods  were  subordinate.  Moreover,  when  the  power 
or  energy  of  these  gods  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
separate  deity,  it  was  the  female  S'akti,  or  energy,  of 
S'iva,  who,  as  Durga  or  the  consort  of  this  god,  was  held 
in  peculiar  awe  by  a  host  of  believers.  Probably  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  Puran'as,  was  to  establish,  as 
the  case  might  be,  the  supremacy  of  Yishn'u  or  S'iva— 
and  it  may  be  likewise  assumed  of  the  female  energy  of 
S'iva,  though  the  worship  of  the  latter  belongs  more 
exclusively  to  the  class  of  works  known  as  Tantras. 
There  are  accordingly,  Vaishn'ava-Puran'as,  or  those 
composed  for  the  glory  of  Yishn'u,  and  S'aivaP.,  or  those 
which  extol  the  worship  of  S'iva. 

‘The  invariable  form  of  the  Puran'as,’  says  Prof. 
Wilson,  in  Preface  to  the  Vishn'u-Purdn'a,  ‘is  that  of  a 
dialogue  in  which  some  person  relates  its  contents  in 
reply  to  the  inquiries  of  another.  This  dialogue  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  others,  which  are  repeated  as  having  been 
held,  on  other  occasions,  between  different  individuals, 
in  consequence  of  similar  questions  having  been  asked 

The  number  of  the  actual  Puran'as  is  stated  to  be  18 
and  their  names,  in  the  order  given,  are  the  following  :  . 
Brahma-;  2.  Padma-  ;  3.  Vishn'u-  ;  4.  S'iva-  ;  5.  Bhdgavaia- ; 
6.  hdradiya- ;  7.  Markan'd'eya-  ;  8.  Agni- ;  9.  Bhavishya- ; 
10.  Brahmavaivartta-  :  11.  L/inga-  ;  12.  Vardha-  ;  13.  Skan- 
da- ;  14.  Vdmana-  ;  15.  Kurma- ;  16.  Matsya- ;  17.  Garud'a- ; 
and  18.  Brahman' da-Pur  an' a.  In  other  lists,  the  Agni-P . 
is  omitted,  and  the  Vdyu-P.  inserted  instead  of  it ;  or  the 
Garud'a  and  Brahman' da  are  omitted,  and  replaced  by 
the  Vayu,  and  Nr'isinlia  Puran'as.  The  age  of  the  P., 
though  doubtless  modern,  is  uncertain.  The  Bhdgavaia , 
on  account  of  its  being  ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Vol.  23—17 
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grammarian  Yopadeva,  appears  to  yield  a  safer  com¬ 
putation  of  its  age  than  the  rest;  for  Yopadeva  lived  in 
the  12th  c.,  or,  as  some  hold,  13th  c.  after  Christ ;  but  this 
authorship,  though  probable,  is  not  proved.  As  to  the 
other  Puran'as,  their  age  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Wilson  to 
fall  within  the  12th  and  17th  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  except  the  Mdrkan'd'eya-P.,  which  in  consideration  of 
its  unsectarian  character  he  places  in  the  9th  or  10  e. 
But  all  these  dates  are  given  as  purely  conjectural. 
Besides  the  18  Puran'as  or  great  Puran'as,  there  aie 
minor  or  Upapuran'as,  ‘  differing  little  in  extent  or  sub¬ 
ject  from  some  of  those  to  which  the  title  of  Puran'a  is 
ascribed.’ 

Both  Puran'as  and  Upapuran'as  are  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  contents  largely  indebted  to  the  two 
great  epic  works,  the  Mahdbharata  (q.v.)  and  Rdmayana 
(q.v.),  especially  to  the  former.  Of  the  Puran'as,  the 
original  text  of  three  has  already  appeared  in  print : 
that  of  the  Bagavata  in  several  native  editions,  published 
at  Bombay,  with  the  commentary  of  S'ridharaswamin, 
partly  in  a  Paris  edition  by  Eugene  Burnouf,  which  re¬ 
mained  incomplete  through  the  premature^  death  of  that 
distinguished  scholar;  that  of  the  Mdrkan'd'eya-P., 
edited  at  Calcutta  in  Bibliotheca  Indica ,  by  the  Rev.  K. 
M.  Banerjea ;  and  that  of  the  Linga-P.,  edited  at  Bombay. 
Of  translations,  we  have  only  to  name  the  excellent 
French  translation  by  Burnouf  of  the  first  nine  books  of 
the  Bhdgavata,  and  the  elegant  translation  of  the  whole 
Vishn'u-P. ,  together  with  valuable  notes  by  the  late 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  recently  republished  in  his  works, 
in  a  new  ed.  amplified  with  numerous  notes,  by  Prof.  F. 
E.  Hall. — For  general  information  on  the  character  and 
contents  of  the  Puran'as,  see  especially  Wilson’s  preface 
to  his  translation  of  the  Vishn'u-P.  (Works,  VI.  Lond. 
1864),  Burnouf ’s  preface  to  his  ed.  of  the  Bhdgavata 
(Paris  1840),  Wilson’s  Analysis  of  the  Puran'as  (Works 
III.  Lond.  1864,  edited  by  Prof.  It.  Rost),  K.  M.  Baner¬ 
jea’ s  Introduction  to  the  Mdrkan'd'eya  (Calcutta  1862),  and 
John  Muir’s  Original  Sanscrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and  His¬ 
tory  of  the  People  of  India,  I.-V.  (Lond,  1858-71). 

PURBECK,  pePbek,  Isle  of  :  district  in  Dorsetshire, 
England,  14  m.  in  length  from  w.  to  e.  and  7  m.  in 
breadth;  bounded  n.  by  the  river  Frome  and  Poole 
Harbor,  e.  and  s.  by  the  English  Channel,  w.  by  the 
stream  of  Luckford  Lake,  which,  rising  in  the  park  of 
Lulworth  Castle,  flows  n.  and  joins  the  Frome.  On  the 
w.  the  water-boundary  is  not  complete,  the  district 
being  connected  with  the  main  portion  of  the  county  at 
E.  Lulworth;  and  the  Isle  of  P.  is  therefore  really  a 
peninsula.  In  ancient  times  the  Isle  of  P.  was  a  royal 
deer-forest.  See  Puebeck.  Bees  :  Puebeck  Maeble. 
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PUR'BECK  BEDS :  group  of  strata  forming  the  up* 
per  members  of  the  Oolite  Group  (q.v.),  so  named  be¬ 
cause  they  are,  well  developed  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck 
(q.v.).  They  are,  like  the  Wealden  beds  above  them, 
chiefly  fresh-water  formations;  but  their  organic  re¬ 
mains  join  them  more  closely  to  the  marine-formed 
Oolites  below  than  to  the  superior  Wealden  series. 
Though  of  very  limited  geographical  extent,  the  Pur¬ 
beck  beds  have  considerable  importance,  from  the 
changes  in  animal  life  that  took  place  during  their 
deposition.  Though  generally  less  than  200  ft.  in 
thickness,  they  exhibit  three  distinct  and  peculiar  sets 
of  animal  remains :  this  has  caused  them  to  be  arranged 
into  three  corresponding  groups,  the  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Purbecks. 

The  Upper  Purbecks  are  entirely  fresh-water,  and  the 
strata  are  largely  charged  with  remains  of  shells 
and  fish;  the  cases  of  the  Entomostraca  Cyprides 
are  very  abundant  and  characteristic.  The  building- 
stone  called  Purbeck  Marble  belongs  to  this  division. 

The  Middle  Purbecks  record  numerous  changes  dur¬ 
ing  their  deposition.  The  newest  of  the  strata  con¬ 
sists  of  fresh-water  limestone,  with  remains  of  Cyprides, 
turtles,  and  fish.  This  rests  on  brackish  water-beds— 
Cyrena  with  layers  of  Corbulaand  Melania.  Below  this 
are  marine  strata  containing  many  species  of  sea-shells. 
Then  follow  some  fresh  and  brackish-water  limestone 
and  shales,  which  rest  on  the  cinder-bed,  a  marine  argil¬ 
laceous  deposit  containing  a  vast  accumulation  of  the 
shells  of  a  small  oyster.  This  is  preceded  by  fresh¬ 
water  strata,  abounding  in  the  remains  of  Entomostraca, 
and  containing  some  beds  of  cherty  limestone,  in  which 
little  bodies,  believed  to  have  been  the  spore-cases  of 
species  of  Chara,  have  been  found.  At  the  base  of  this 
sub-group,  a  marine  shale  occurs,  containing  shells  and 
impressions  apparently  of  a  large  Zostera. 

The  Lower  Purbecks  begin  with  a  series  of  fresh¬ 
water  marls,  containing  Entomostraca  and  shells. 
These  rest  on  strata  of  brackish-water  origin  ;  and  then 
follows  a  singular  old  vegetable  soil,  containing  the 
roots  and  stools  of  Cycads,  and  the  stems  of  coniferous 
trees.  From  its  black  color  and  incoherent  condition, 
this  layer  has  received  from  the  quarrymen  the  name 
‘  Dirt-bed  ’  (q.v.).  This  rests  on  the  basement  bed  of  the 
whole  group,  which  is  a  fresh-water  limestone,  charged 
with  Entomostraca  and  shells,  and  contains  the  thin 
layer  in  which  have  been  found  remains  of  several  species 
of  mammalia. 

PUR'BECK  MAR'BLE,  or  Purbeck  Stone:  impure 
fresh-water  limestone,  containing  immense  numbers  of 
the  shells  of  Paludina,  from  which  it  derives  its  ‘  figure  ’ 
when  polished.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in  interior 
decoration  of  churches  and  other  buildings  in  the  s. 
counties  of  England.  It  is  quarried  in  the  Isle  of  Pur¬ 
beck  (q.v.),  and  belongs  to  the  upper  section  of  the  Pur¬ 
beck  Beds  (q.v.). 
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PURBLIND,  a.  per' blind  [Dut.pwwr,  simple,  only,  anc 
Eng.  blind — a  corruption  of  Eng.  pure  blind,  that  is, 
wholly  blind,  the  original  meaning  of  the  word]  :  near, 
sighted;  seeing  obscurely.  Purblind'ly,  ad.  -li.  Pur 
blind'ness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  pur¬ 
blind  ;  shortness  of  sight ;  dimness  of  vision. 

PURCELL,  per'sel ,  Henry;  most  eminent  of  English 
musicians:  1658-1695,  Nov.  21;  b.  Westminster;  son 
of  Henry  P.,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel-royal 
appointed  at  the  Restoration.  He  lost  his  father  at  the 
age  of  six,  and  was  indebted  for  his  musical  training  to 
Cook,  Humphreys,  and  Dr.  Blow.  His  compositions  very 
early  showed  talent.  In  1676,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Christopher  Gibbons  as  organist  of  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey;  and  1682  he  was  made  organist  of  the  Chapel-royal. 
He  wrote  numerous  anthems  and  other  compositions  for 
the  church,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after  for  various 
cathedrals,  and  have  retained  their  place  to  the  present 
day.  P.’s  dramatic  and  chamber  compositions  are  still 
more  remarkable.  Among  the  former  are  his  music  to 
the  Tempest,  his  songs  in  Dryden’s  King  Arthur,  his 
music  to  Howard’s  and  Dryden’s  Indian  Queen,  to  Urfey’s 
Don  Quixote,  etc.  A  great  many  of  his  cantatas,  odes, 
glees,  catches,  and  rounds  are  yet  familiar  to  lovers  of 
vocal  music.  In  1683,  he  composed  12  sonatas  for  two 
violins  and  a  bass.  P.  studied  the  Italian  masters 
deeply,  and  often  made  reference  to  his  obligations  to 
them.  In  originality  and  vigor,  as  well  as  harmony  and 
variety  of  expression,  he  far  surpassed  his  predecessors 
and  his  contemporaries.  His  greatest  work  is  his  Te  Deurc 
and  Jubilate  written  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  1694 — the  ear¬ 
liest  English  Te  Deum  with  orchestral  accompaniments 
His  church  music  was  collected  and  edited  from  tin 
original  MS.  by  Vincent  Novello,  in  a  folio  1826-36 
with  portrait  and  essay  on  his  life  and  works.  He  diec 
of  consumption  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

PURCHAS,  per'chas,  Samuel  :  1577-1626 ;  b.  Thaxted, 
Essex  co.,  England  :  author.  In  1600  he  graduated  m.a. 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  after¬ 
ward  received  the  degree  b.d.  In  1604  he  was  presented 
by  James  I.  to  the  vicarage  of  Eastwood,  Essex ;  and 
1615  received  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  became  chaplain  to  Abbot,  Abp.  of  Canterbury. 
In  1613,15,  and  25  he  published  compilations  from  a 
large  number  of  writers  entitled,  Purchas,  his  Pilgrimage, 
or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  observed 
in  all  Ages;  Purchas,  his  Pilgrim  or  Microcosmus,  or 
the  Historic  of  Man,  etc.,  Purchas,  his  Pilgrimes,  or  Re¬ 
lation  of  the  World  in  Sea  Voyages  and  Lande  Travels  by 
Englishmen  and  others.  He  was  author  of  King's  Tower 
and  Triumphal  Arch  of  London,  a  sermon  pub.  1623.  He 
died  at  London. 


PURCHASE— PURCHASE-SYSTEM. 

PURCHASE,  n.  per'chcis  [F.  poiirchasser,  eagerly  to 
pursue — pour,  in  the  sense  of  L  .per,  through,  thoroughly ; 
F.  chasser,  to  hunt :  It.  procacciare,  to  endeavor  to  get]  : 
anything  acquired  by  paying  a  price  in  money  ;  anything 
obtained  by  labor  or  danger,  etc.;  any  mechanical  hold, 
power,,  or  advantage  applied  to  the  raising  or  removing 
of  heavy  bodies :  Y.  to  buy ;  to  obtain  in  exchange  for 
money;  to  obtain  at  the  expense  of  labor,  skill,  etc. ;  to 
gain  advantage  or  power  by  mechanical  means.  Pur'- 
CHASING,  imp.  PURCHASED,  pp.  -ch&St.  PUR'CHASER,  n. 

-er,  one  who  purchases  (see  Sale).  Purchasable,  a. 
- chas-a-bl ,  that  may  be  obtained  or  bought  for  money  or 
other  consideration.  Purchase-money,  the  amount  or 
sum  of  money  paid  for  property,  or  anything  bought. 

PUR'CHASE-SYSTEM :  highly  unpopular  and  much 
misunderstood  arrangement  of  former  times' in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  by  which  a  large  proportion — more  than  half — . 
of  the  first  appointments  of  officers  and  their  subsequent 
promotion  were  effected.  It  dates  from  the  first  for¬ 
mation  of  an  English  standing  army,  and  was  for¬ 
mally  recognized  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
system  itself  was  very  simple.  A  price  was  fixed  by 
regulation  for  each  substantive  rank  (see  Promotion), 
viz. — 


Price 

Difference, 

Lieutenant-colonel,  . 

.  .  £4500 

£1300 

Mai  or,  .... 

.  .  3200 

1400 

Captain . 

1100 

Lieutenant,  . 

Cornet  or  Ensign, . 

700 

450 

250 

When  any  officer  holding  one  of  these  regimental  com¬ 
missions  desired  to  retire  from  the  army,  he  was  entitled 
to  sell  his  commission  for  the  price  stipulated  in  the 
above  table — £4,500,  in  the  case  of  a  lieut.col.  This  sum 
was  made  up  by  the  senior  major,  who  was  willing  and 
able  to  purchase,  buyingthe  rank  of  lieut.col.  for  £1,3G0 ; 
by  the  senior  cap.,  willing  and  able  to  purchase,  buyinga 
majority  for  £1,400;  by  a  lieut.  purchasing  his  company 
for  £1,100;  by  a  cornet  or  ensign  becoming  lieut.  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  £250;  and  lastly  by  the  sale  to  some  young 
gentleman  of  an  ensigncy  or  cornetcy  for  £450. 

No  commission  could  be  purchased  by  one  officei 
unless  another  officer  vacated  his  commission  by  its  sale. 
Death- vacancies,  vacancies  caused  by  augmenting  a  regt., 
vacancies  resulting  from  the  promotion  of  colonels  to  be 
major-generals,  were  filled  without  purchase,  usually  by 
seniority.  No  rank  above  lieut.col.  could  be  purchased. 

The  disadvantages  of  such  a  system  are  evident;  but 
it  is  argued  with  some  probability  that  they  were  not 
uumixea.  The  purchase-system  was  abolished  by  royal 
warrant  1871,  July;  and  in  the  same  year,  parliament 
laid  down  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  compensation  of 
officers  who  had  lost  their  selling  rights. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY — PURGATION. 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,  a  co  educational  college  of 
agriculture  and  technology  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  founded 
as  the  Indiana  Institute  of  Technology  by  aid  of  the 
national  land  grant;  name  changed  to  its  present  one 
1869  in  honor  of  John  Purdue,  who  gave  it  $150,000; 
opened  1874.  It  has  schools  of  mechanical,  civil,  and 
electrical  engineering,  of  science,  agriculture,  and 
pharmacy;  a  course  of  telephonic  engineering  was  added 
in  1902;  and  military  instruction  is  compulsory  for  all 
men  students.  The  grounds  comprise  180  acres,  of  which 
130  belong  to  the  experimental  farm. 

:)URE,  a.  pur  [F.  pur ,  pure— from  L.  purus,  clean,  un 

ofiled;  It.  puro;  Skr.  pu,  to  purify]:  free  from  every¬ 
thing  that  can  debase  or  render  unclean;  unpolluted; 
clear;  not  dirty ;  genuine ;  not  adulterated ;  holy ;  guilt¬ 
less  ;  chaste ;  not  foul ;  mere ;  absolute.  Pure'ly,  ad. 
-li,  merely ;  completely ;  in  a  pure  manner.  Pure'ness, 
n.  -nes,  or  Purity,  n.  pur'v-ti,  freedom  from  foulness  or 
dirt ;  freedom  from  guilt ;  freedom  from  anything  im¬ 
proper  in  thought,  motive,  or  language;  innocence; 
chastity.  Pure  mathematics,  mathematics  which  treat 
of  the  principles  of  the  science  alone,  and  deal  in 
abstract  quantity  only;  opposed  to  mixed  or  applied 
mathematics.  Pure  style,  the  quality  of  writings 
that  are  without  any  mixture  of  foreign  or  corrupt 
words.  Pure  and  simple  [F.  pur,  pure,  entire ;  simple, 
plain,  simple] :  truly  and  honestly ;  without  any  quali¬ 
fication  whatever ;  unconditionally. — Syn.  of  ‘  pure  ’ : 
clear;  clean;  holy;  unmingled;  unmixed;  unaltered; 
unsullied;  guileless;  disinterested;  fair;  genuine;  real; 
unadulterated;  free;  guiltless;  innocent;  incorrupt; 
unvltiated ;  mere ;  chaste ;  modest ;  unpolluted ;  simple ; 
trCB ;  uncorrupted ;  untarnished ;  unstained ;  stainless ; 
unspotted;  spotless;  undefiled;  immaculate. 

PUREE,  n.  pd-ra'  [F.,  pea-soup  :  according  to  Brachet, 
from  mid.  L.  piperata,  properly,  peppered  meat — from 
L.  piper,  pepper] :  any  vegetable  or  meat  simmered 
down  till  the  substance  becomes  soft  or  pulpy,  which  is 
then  passed  through  a  horse-hair  or  tammy  sieve. 

PURFLE,  n.  per'Jl  [OF.  pourfiler,  to  overcast  with  gold 
thread — from  L.  per,  through,  thoroughly;  fllum ,  a 
thread;  comp.  Scot,  pearling,  a  kind  of 
lace  made  of  thread  or  silk] :  ornamental 
work  about  the  edge  of  a  garment — now 
written  in  the  contracted  form  of  Purl, 
a  kind  of  edging  for  lace :  in  her.,  ermine, 
furs,  etc.,  composing  a  border:  V.  to  dec- 
orate  with  a  wrought  or  flowered  border; 
to  embroider.  Purplino,  imp .per'Jling: 
Adj.  showing  a  border.  Purpled,  pp. 

Purfle.  per'ftd:  Adj.  bordered  as  with  embroi¬ 
dery.  Pur'fled,  or  Purflewed,  in  her.,  term  referring 
to  the  lining,  bordering,  or  garnishing  of  robes,  or  orna¬ 
mentation  of  armor. 

PURGATION.  PURGATIVE — see  under  Purge. 


PURGATIVES. 

PUR'GATIVES:  medicines  which  produce  an  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels.  The  remedies  included  under  this 
head  have  various  modifications  of  action,  which  adapt 
them  for  different  therapeutic  applications.  They  have 
been  divided  into  five  groups,  viz.: 

1.  Laxatives. — A  purgative  is  said  to  be  laxative  when 
it  operates  so  mildly  as  merely  to  evacuate  the  intestines 
without  occasioning  any  extraordinary  increase  of  wat¬ 
ery  secretion  from  the  capillaries  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
This  group  includes  manna,  sulphur,  cassia  pulp,  castor 
oil,  cascara,  etc.;  and  purgatives  of  this  kind  are  used 
when  the  bowels  are  to  be  evacuated  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  irritation,  as  in  children  and  pregnant  women;  in 
cases  of  hernia,  piles,  stricture  or  prolapsus  of  the  rec¬ 
tum,  etc. 

2.  Saline  or  Cooling  Laxatives;  e.g.,  citrate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  po- 
tassio-tartrate  of  soda,  either  in  simple  solution,  or  in 
the  form  of  Seidlitz  Powder  (q.v.).  Various  natural 
mineral  waters  are  in  this  class  (see  Mineral  Waters). 
They  give  rise  to  more  watery  evacuations  than  the 
members  of  the  preceding  group,  and  are  much  used  in 
inflammatory  and  febrile  cases. 

3.  Milder  Acrid  Purgatives ;  e.g.,  senna,  rhubarb,  and 
aloes.  They  possess  acrid  and  stimulating  properties, 
and  are  intermediate  in  activity  between  the  2d  and  the 
4th  group.  Senna  is  used  when  there  is  required  an 
active  but  not  very  irritant  purgative.  Rhurbarb  is 
adapted  for  patients  especially  in  whom  there  is  lack  of 
tone  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Aloes  is  used  in  torpid 
conditions  of  the  large  intestine;  but  as  this  drug  irri¬ 
tates  the  rectum,  it  should  be  avoided  in  cases  of  piles, 
and  in  pregnancy,  especially  if  there  is  any  threatening 
of  miscarriage. 

4.  Drastic  Purgatives ;  e.g.,  jalap,  scammony,  gamboge, 
croton  oil,  eolocynth,  and  elaterium.  These,  when  swal¬ 
lowed  in  large  doses,  act  as  irritant  poisons,  and  are 
employed  in  medicine  when  the  bowels  have  resisted  the 
action  of  milder  purgatives,  or  when  it  is  requisite  to 
exert  a  powerful  derivative  action  on  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  (as  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  when  croton 
oil  is  commonly  used);  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
a  large  quantity  of  water  from  the  system,  as  in  drop¬ 
sical  affections,  in  which  case,  elaterium,  from  its  hydra- 
gogue  power,  is  usually  employed. 

5.  Mercurial  Purgatives ;  the  chief  of  wliich  are  cal¬ 
omel,  blue  pill,  and  gray  powder.  They  have  been  given 
to  increase  the  discharge  of  bile,  though  their  power  in 
this  respect  has  recently  been  denied.  As  their  action  is 
uncertain,  they  are  usually  combined  with  or  followed 
by  other  purgatives.  They  are  far  less  used  than  for¬ 
merly.  Podophyllin  is  used  for  exciting  bilious  evacua¬ 
tions,  and  on  account  of  its  action  in  this  respect  has 
been  called  vegetable  calomel. 


PURGATORY. 

PURGATORY,  n.  per'ga-ter-i  [F.  purgatoire —  from  L. 
purgatorius,  cleansing  (see  Purge)]  :  in  Rom.  Gath,  theol. 
the  state  after  death  in  which  souls  are  purged  from  im¬ 
purities  of  earth  before  they  are  received  into  heaven : 
Adj.  cleansing.  Pur'gato'rial,  a.  - td'ri-al ,  pert,  to 
Purgatoi’37. — Purgatory,  in  the  creeds  of  the  Rom.  Catli. 
and  of  the  oriental  churches,  is  a  place  of  purgation,  in 
which  souls  after  death  either  are  purified  from  venial 
sins  ( peccata  venalia),  or  undergo  the  temporal  punish¬ 
ment  which,  after  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin  ( peccata  mor- 
talia )  has  been  remitted,  still  remains  to  be  endured  by 
the  sinner.  The  ultimate  eternal  happiness  of  such 
souls  is  supposed  to  be  secured ;  but  they  are  detained 
for  a  time  in  a  state  of  purgation,  in  order  to  be  fitted 
to  appear  in  that  Presence  into  which  nothing  imperfect 
can  enter.  As  there  is  some  obscurity  and  much  mis¬ 
understanding  on  this  subject,  we  shall  briefly  explain 
the  Rom.  Cath.  doctrine  as  collected  from  authentic 
sources,  distinguishing  those  things  which  are  held  by 
them  as  ‘of  faith,’ from  the  mere  opinions  which  are 
freely  discussed  in  their  schools.  Rom.  Catholics  hold 
as  articles  of  their  faith  (1)  that  there  is  a  P.  in  the  sense 
explained  above,  (2)  that  the  souls  there  detained  derive 
relief  from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  from  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  mass.  The  Scriptural  grounds  alleged  by 
them  in  support  of  this  view  are  II  Macc.  xii.  43-46  (on 
which  they  rely,  not  merely  on  the  supposition  of  its  be¬ 
ing  inspired,  but  even  as  a  simple  historical  testimony) ; 
Matt.  xii.  32  ;  I  Cor.  iii.  11-15 ;  xv.  29 ;  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  less  decisive  indications  in  the  language  of  some  of 
the  Psalms — e.g.,  xxxvii.  (in  Auth.  Vers,  xxxviii.),  1 ;  and 
lxv.  12.  And  in  all  these  passages  they  argue  not  alone 
from  the  words  themselves,  but  from  the  interpretation 
of  them  by  the  Fathers,  as  containing  the  doctrine  of-  a 
P.  The  direct  testimonies  cited  by  Rom.  Cath.  writers 
from  the  Fathers  to  the  belief  of  their  respective  ages  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  P.  are  very  numerous.  Among  the 
Greeks  may  be  instanced :  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stro¬ 
mata,  vii.  12 ;  Origen,  Horn.  xvi.  c.  5,  6  in  Jeremiam;  vi. 
Horn,  in  Exod. ;  xiv.  Horn,  in  Levit.  ;  xxviii.  Horn,  in  Numb.  ; 
Eusebius,  De  Vita  Constantini,  iv.  71 ;  Athanasius,  Qucest. 
xxxiv.  ad  Antioch.  ;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  Mystag.  v. 
9 ;  Basil,  Horn,  in  Psalm,  v.  7 ;  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,xli. 
Or  at.  de  Laude  Athanasii ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Or  at.  de 
Bapt.  ;  also  Epiphanius,  Ephrem,  Theodoret,  and  others. 
Among  the  Latins :  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  Lac- 
tantius,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  above  all,  Augustine, 
from  whom  many  most  decisive  passages  are  cited; 
Paulinus  of  Nola;  and  Gregory  the  Great,  in  whom  the 
doctrine  is  found  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  modern  detail. 
The  epitaphs  of  the  catacombs,  too,  supply  Rom.  Cath. 
controversialists  with  some  testimonies  to  the  belief  ol 
a  P.  and  of  the  value  of  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the 
living  in  obtaining  not  merely  repose,  but  relief  from 
suffering,  for  the  deceased  ;  and  the  liturgies  of  the  va¬ 
rious  rites  are  still  more  decisive  and  circumstantial. 


PURGATORY. 

Beyond  these  two  points,  Rom.  Cath.  faith,  as  defined 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  does  not  go ;  and  the  council 
expressly  prohibits  the  porpular  discussion  of  the  ‘  more 
difficult  and  subtle  questions,  and  everything  that  tends 
to  curiosity,  or  superstition,  or  savors  of  filthy  lucre.’ 
Of  the  further  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  P.  there  is 
one  of  great  historical  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  grounds  of  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  As  to  the  existence  of  P., 
both  these  churches  are  agreed;  and  they  are  further 
agreed  that  it  is  a  place  of  suffering;  but,  while  the 
Latins  commonly  hold  that  this  suffering  is  ‘by  fire,’ 
the  Greeks  do  not  determine  the  manner  of  the  suffering, 
but  are  content  to  regard  it  as  ‘  through  tribulation.’ 
The  decree  of  union  in  the  Council  of  Florence  (143;))  left 
this  point  free  for  discussion.  Equally  free  are  the 
questions  as  to  the  situation  of  P. ;  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  purgatorial  suffering ;  as  to  the  probable  number 
of  its  inmates;  as  to  whether  they  have,  while  there 
detained,  a  certainty  of  their  ultimate  salvation ;  and 
whether  a  ‘particular  judgment’  takes  place  on  each 
individual  case  immediately  after  death. — See  Bellarmi- 
nus,  De  Pargatorio ;  Suaresius,  De  Pargatorio ;  and  on 
the  Greek  portion  of  the  subject,  Leo  Allatius,  De  utrius- 
que  Ecclesice  in  Dogmate  de  Pargatorio  perpetud  Gonsen- 
sione. 

The  mediaeval  doctrine  and  practice  regarding  P.  were 
among  the  leading  grounds  of  the  protest  of  the  Wal- 
denses  and  other  sects  of  that  age.  The  Reformers  as  a 
body  rejected  the  doctrine. 

What  is  called  the  ‘  historical  ’  or  critical  view  of  its 
genesis  is  well  given  by  Neander  ( Dogmengeschichte  I). 
Ho  conceives  that  its  source  is  to  be  sought  in  tho 
ancient  Persian  doctrine  of  a  purifying  conflagration 
which  was  to  precede  the  final  victory  of  Ormuzd,  a  .<1 
consume  everything  impure.  From  the  Persians  it 
passed  with  modifications  to  the  Jews,  and  from  them 
found  its  way  into  the  ethical  speculations  of  the  more 
cultivated  Christians.  It  harmonized  admirably  with 
the  widespread  philosophical  notion  borrowed  by  the 
Gnostic  Christians  from  Neo-Platonism,  that  matter  is 
inherently  evil.  If  then  the  body  was  to  rise,  it  must  be 
purged  of  its  evil,  and  the  instrument  of  purification — 
fire — was  at  hand,  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  the  high 
and  pure  conception  of  the  character  of  God  revealed  in 
the  New  Test,  necessitating  a  corresponding  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  on  the  part  of  his  worshippers — ‘  without  holi¬ 
ness  shall  no  man  see  the  Lord  ’ — must  have  greatly 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine,  for  how 
could  men,  only  lately  gross  heathens,  possessing  yet 
but  the  rudiments  of  the  new  faith,  and  with  most  of 
their  heathen  habits  still  clinging  about  them,  be  pro¬ 
nounced  ‘  holy  ’  or  ‘  fit  for  the  presence  of  God  ’  ?  Their 
‘  faith  ’  in  Christ  was  sufficient  to  save  them ;  but  the 
work  of  sanctification  was  incomplete  when  they  died, 
and  must  go  on  thereafter.  Probably  it  was  a  strong 
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Christian  feeling  of  this  sort  that  determined  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  P.  into  the  creed  of  the  Eom. 
Cath.  Church,  rather  than  any  Gnostic  philosophizings, 
though  the  Neo-Platonic  divines  of  Alexandria  are  the 
first  to  mention  it. 

Protestants  generally  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Eom. 
Catholics  on  this  subject,  by  refusing  to  admit  the 
authority  of  tradition  or  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  alleging  that  most — if  not  all — 
of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Fathers,  as  in  favor  of 
P.,  are  insufficient  to  prove  that  they  held  any  such 
doctrine  as  that  now  held  by  the  Eom.  Cath.  Church, 
some  of  them  properly  relating  only  to  the  subject  of 
prayer  for  the  dead,  and  others  to  the  doctrine  of  Limbus 
(q.v.).  That  the  doctrine  of  P.  is  a  logical  development 
of  that  which  maintains  that  prayer  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  dead,  Protestants  generally  acknowledge;  but 
refuse  to  admit  that  the  Fathers  carried  out  their  views 
to  any  such  consequence.  As  to  the  alleged  evidences 
from  Scripture,  they  are  commonly  set  aside  by  Protest¬ 
ants  as  utterly  inapplicable.  The  vaunted  argument 
from  II  Maccabees  is  of  course  contemned,  as  being 
from  an  apocryphal  book,  and  not  one  of  the  best  books 
of  the  Apocrypha ;  besides  that,  the  passage  relates  to 
nothing  more  than  prayer  for  the  dead.  The  text  Matt, 
xii.  32,  is  explained  as  relating  to  the  final  judgment ; 
and  I  Cor.  iii.  11-15,  as  relating  to  a  trial  of  works ,  and 
not  of  persons ;  while  I  Cor.  xv.  29,  is  regarded  as  having 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  subject  than  any  verse 
taken  at  random  from  any  part  of  the  Bible. 

PUEGE,  v.  perj  [F.  purger,  to  purge ;  purge,  cleansing 
— from  L.  purgdre,  to  purify — from  purus,  pure  :  It.  pur- 
gave]  :  to  cleanse  or  clear  from  impurities ;  to  purify ; 
to  clear  from  guilt  or  moral  defilement ;  to  grow  or  be¬ 
come  pure ;  to  have  frequent  loose  evacuations  from  the 
intestines;  to  clear  from  accusation  on  a  charge  of 
crime :  N.  a  medicine  that  causes  frequent  evacuations 
of  the  intestines.  Purg'ing,  imp. :  N.  great  looseness  of 
the  bowels ;  diarrhea.  Purged,  pp.  perjd.  Purgation, 
n.  per-gd'shun  [F. — L.]  :  the  act  of  purifying;  the  act  of 
clearing  from  imputation  of  guilt  (see  Ordeal).  Pur¬ 
gative,  a.  per'ga-tiv  [F.  purgatif—  L.  purgativus]  :  cleans¬ 
ing  ;  having  the  power  of  evacuating  the  bowels :  N.  a 
medicine  that  causes  the  bowels  to  evacuate  freely ;  a 
cathartic  (see  Purgatives).  Purging  nut  (see  Physic 
Nut).  Pride’s  purge,  in  Eng.  hist.,  the  expulsion  by 
Colonel  Pride,  December  6,  1648,  from  the  house  of 
commons,  of  those  members  who  voted  for  peace  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  terms  proffered  by  King  Charles  I. 
— Syn.  of  ‘  purge,  v.  ’ :  to  clear ;  purify ;  cleanse ;  sweep 
away;  evacuate;  clarify;  defecate;  remove;  deterge; 
wash  away. 


PURIFICATION. 

PD  UIFICA'TION,  in  the  Old  Testament  Use:  act 
through  which  an  individual  became  fit  to  approach  the 
Deity,  or  to  mix  freely  in  the  community,  in  cases  where  a 
certain  bodily  or  other  disability  had  kept  him  segregated. 
The  P.  consisted  chiefly  in  expiations,  ablutions,  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  special  sacrifices.  Priests  and 
Levites  were  consecrated  for  the  Divine  service  by 
P. ;  proselytes  had  to  undergo  it  at  baptism  ;  and  special 
religious  acts  could  be  performed  only  by  those  who  had 
‘bathed  their  bodies.’  Generally,  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  Temple  or  synagogue  without  having 
washed  or  ‘  sanctified  ’  himself ;  and  in  the  post-exilian 
period,  bathing  was  considered  (chiefly  by  the  Pharisees 
and  Essenes)  as  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  piety.  In 
general,  the  Mosaic  Law  distinguishes  between  ‘  clean  ’ 
and  ‘  unclean  ’  persons  as  well  as  things,  calling  ‘  unclean  ' 
all  that  with  which  an  Israelite  is  not  to.  come  in  con¬ 
tact.  It  has  been  erroneously  assumed  that  all  the 
Levitical  laws  of  purity  and  P.  have  a  physical  or  medi¬ 
cal  reason — that  is,  that  infection  was  to  be  prevented 
through  them ;  but  this  can  have  been  the  case  only  in 
some  instances.  However,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  are 
at  a  loss  for  the  general  principle  on  which  they  were 
based.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  cleanness,  like  every 
other  virtue,  if  not  enforced  on  religious  grounds,  would 
have  had  few  devotees  in  thos$e  days  and  among  an 
eastern  people;  while,  again,  a  hot  climate  requires 
much  greater  attention  to  outward  purity  than  more 
temperate  zones.  Compared  with  the  Indian  and  Persian 
laws  in  this  respect,  the  Jewish  laws  seem  much  less 
minute  and  harassing.  For  the  P.  from  the  severer 
kinds  of  uncleanness,  a  certain  « water  of  uncleq,nness  ’ 
(Lev.  xv.)  was  prepared;  and  the  different  acts  to  be 
performed  for  the  readmission  of  the  leper  into  the  com¬ 
munity  (Lev.  xiv.  4-32),  show  plainly  that  his  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  last  stage  of  impurity.  Identical  with  the 
first  stage  of  the  leper’s  P.  are  the  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  in  the  case  of  infected  houses  and  garments. 
The  sixth  Seder  of  the  Mishnah,  in  11  treatises  (there  is  no 
Gemara  to  this  portion,  except  to  Niddah),  contains  the 
most  detailed  regulations  (as  fixed  by  tradition)  on  this 
point.  The  washing  of  hands  was  in  later  times  con¬ 
sidered  ritually  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  Tal- 
mudical  maxim,  that  ‘  every  table  should  properly  be 
sanctified  into  an  altar.’  See  Uncleanness. 

All  the  Jewish  ceremonial  purifications  are  commonly 
regarded  by  Christian  theologians  as  emblematic  of  the 
necessity  of  holiness  in  the  people  of  the  Lord,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  all  acts  of  worship. 

PURIFICATION  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY, 
Feast  of  :  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  *  purifi¬ 
cation’  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  accordance  with 
the  ceremonial  law  of  Lev.  xii.  2.  This  ceremony  was 
appointed  for  the  40th  day  after  childbirth,  which, 
reckoning  from  Dec.  25  (the  Nativity  of  our  Lord),  falls 
on  Feb.  2,  on  which  day, the  purification  is  celebrated. 


PUKIFY—  PURIST. 

The  history  of  Mary’s  compliance  with  the  law  is  related 
Luke  ii.  22-24;  and  as  on  the  same  occasion  she  complied 
also  with  the  law  of  Numb,  xviii.  15,  by  the  offering  pre¬ 
scribed  in  redemption  of  the  first-born,  the  festival  is 
called  also  by  the  name  of  the  ‘Presentation  of  the  Child 
Jesus,’  or  the  ‘Feast  of  Simeon,’  and  sometimes,  also, 
‘of  the  Meeting’  ( occursus ),  in  allusion  to  Simeon’s  meet¬ 
ing  the  Virgin  mother,  and  taking  the  child  into  his  arms 
(Luke  ii.  25).  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  this  fes¬ 
tival  is  uncertain. 

PURIFY,  v.  pii'ri-fi  [F.  purifier — from  L.  purificdre, 
to  make  clean — from  purus,  clean;  f acid,  I  make:  It. 
purificare  (see  Pure)]:  to  make  pure;  to  free  from  guilt 
or  uncleanliness;  to  clear  from  any  extraneous  mixture; 
to  free  from  ceremonial  pollution;  to  grow  or  become 
clear  or  pure.*  Pu'rifying,  imp.:  Adj.  making  clear  or 
pure;  refining;  cleansing:  N.  the  act  or  operation  of 
cleansing.  Pu'rified,  pp.  -fid:  Adj.  made  pure.  Pu'ri- 
fier,  n.  -fi-er,  one  who  or  that  which  purifies.  Purifi¬ 
cation,  n.  -led' shun  [F. — L.]:  the  act  or  operation  of 
making  clean;  the  act  of  cleansing  from  extraneous 
mixture;  the  cleansing  from  sin;  in  the  Old  Test.,  the 
operation  of  removing  ceremonial  defilement  or  pollu¬ 
tion  (see  above).  Purificative,  a.  pii'ri-fi-lcd-tiv,  or 
Purificatory,  a.  -rif'i-lcd-ter-i,  able  or  tending  to  purify 
or  cleanse.  Purificator,  n.  pu'ri-fi-led'ter,  a  purifier;  a 
napkin  used  for  wiping  the  chalice. 

PURIM,  n.  pii'rim  [Heb.  pur,  a  lot;  plu.  purim] : 
among  the  Jews,  the  feast  of  lots,  an  annual  festival  of 
two  days  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar  (Adar 
begins  about  Feb.  14).  The  ‘fast  of  Esther’  is  on  the 
day  preceding  Purim.  The  3  days  commemorate  the 
deliverence  of  the  Jews  from  the  massacre  planned  by 
Haman  (see  Esther  ix.  24-26;  also  iii.  7).  At  starlight 
of  Adar  14th  there  is  a  religious  service  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  another 
service:  the  remainder  of  the  14th  and  the  whole  of  the 
15th  are  devoted  to  merriment  and  to  such  observances 
as  are  usual  among  Christians  at  Christmas  and  New 
Year. 

PURINTON,  Daniel  Boardman,  ph.d.,  ll.d.:  edu¬ 
cator;  b.  Preston  co.,  Va.,  1850,  Feb.  15.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  West  Virginia  1873;  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  a  professor  there  for  several  years;  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Denison  Univ.,  Granville,  O.,  1890-1901;  and 
since  1901  has  been  president  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia.  He  published  Christian  Theism  (1889);  also 
numerous  hymns  and  poems. 

PURIST,  n.  piir'ist  TL.  purus,  clean,  unstained  (see 
Pure)]:  one  excessively  nice  in  the  choice  of  words;  one 
who  holds  that  the  New  Test,  was  written  in  pure  Greek; 
one  who  affects  great  purity  of  conduct.  PurTsm,  n. 
-rizm,  the  practice  or  affectation  of  rigid  purity. 


PURITAN. 

PURITAN,  n.  pur'i-tan  [from  Eng.  pure,  which  see] : 
one  who  sincerely  strives  for,  or  one  who  pertinaciously 
affects,  rigid  purity  in  religious  matters ;  a  name  given, 
presumably  in  derision,  to  Prot.  dissenters  or  noncon¬ 
formists  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her  two  suc¬ 
cessors  (see  Puritans)  :  Adj.  pert,  to  the  Puritans  or 
more  strict  reformers  in  doctrine  or  practice  in  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  Puritanism, 
n.  -izm,  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Puritans.  Pur'i- 
tanTc,  a.  -tan'ik,  or  PurTtan'ical,  a.  -i-kal,  rigid  in 
religious  matters,  usually  as  a  term  of  reproach.  PurT- 
tanTcally,  ad.  -ti. 

PURTTANS :  name  given  first, according  to  Fuller,  1564, 
and  according  to  Strype,  1569,  to  those  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  refused  to  conform  to  its 
liturgy,  ceremonies,  and  discipline  as  arranged  by  Abp. 
Parker  and  his  Episcopal  coadjutors.  But,  in  fact,  the 
Puritan  tendency- in  the  Church  of  England  is  as  old  as 
the  church  itself ;  and  for  its  true  origin  we  must  go 
back  to  the  period  of  Cranmer,  who,  when  laying  the 
foundations  of  English  Protestantism  in  a  nation  only 
half-prepared  for  the  change,  found  it  necessary  to  make 
concessions  to  the  older  form  of  religion,  and  to  build 
the  new  church  on  an  elaborate  system  of  compromise. 
This  feature  of  ‘  Anglicanism  ’ — its  essential  broad - 
churchism,  which  at  the  present  day  strongly  commends 
it  to  many  minds — gave  great  offense  to  the  stricter  and 
more  doctrinal  of  the  English  reformers,  who  either 
conscientiously  denied  the  propriety  of  deciding  or 
lacked  competence  to  decide,  concerning  the  interests 
of  the  church  from  a  statesman’s  point  of  view.  The 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  brief  though  it  was,  showed  quite 
clearly  that  if  the  party  in  the  English  Church  who  had 
acquired  not  only  their  theology,  but  their  opinions  of 
church-government  from  Calvin,  ever  got  the  upper  hand, 
they  would  not  stop  till  they  had  reconstructed,  on  a 
much  simpler  basis,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  fabric.  The 
reaction  under  Mary  drove  most  of  them  to  seek  safety 
in  exile  on  the  continent ;  and  there  the  first  definite  step 
in  the  history  of  Puritanism  was  taken.  A  number  of  the 
exiles  resident  at  Frankfurt  determined  to  adopt  the 
Genevan  service-book  in  preference  to  that  appointed 
by  King  Edward,  and  though  their  attempt  proved  8 
failure,  partly  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  others  or 
the  exiles,  yet  it  showed  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
tried  to  carry  their  convictions  into  practice.  On  theii 
return  to  England,  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the 
struggle  was  renewed.  But  the  virile  queen  would  not 
tolerate  their  notions,  and  during  her  whole  reign, 
punished  in  the  most  stringent  style  all  who  refused  to 
obey  the  Episcopal  ordinances.  The  position  assumed 
by  the  P.  was  that  the  liturgy,  ceremonies,  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England  required  further  reformation ; 
that  the  church,  as  then  constituted,  did  not  separate 
itself  distinctly  enough  from  Rom.  Catholicism ;  and  that 


PURITANS, 

it  was  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion,  to 
abandon  everything  that  could  show  no  other  authority 
than  tradition  or  the  will  of  man,  and  to  follow  as  far  as 
possible  the  ‘  pure  ’  word  of  God.  Hence  their  name, 
given  probably  in  derision.  In  spite  of  the  sharpest 
repressive  measures,  their  principles  gradually  spread 
among  the  serious  portion  of  the  laity,  who  also  were 
■jailed  P.  But  the  name  appears  not  to  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  wished  for  certain  radical  changes  in 
the  forms  of  the  church.  The  character  that  generally 
accompanied  this  wish  led  naturally  enough  to  a  wider 
use  of  the  term ;  hence,  according  to  Sylvester,  ‘  the 
vicious  multitude  of  the  ungodly  called  all  Puritans  that 
were  strict  and  serious  in  a  holy  life,  were  they  ever  so 
conformable.’  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  used  the  word.  From  this  very  breadth  ot 
usage,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  different  degrees  of 
Puritanism.  Some  would  have  been  content  with  a 
moderate  reform  in  the  rites,  discipline,  and  liturgy  of  the 
church ;  others  (like  Cartwright  of  Cambridge)  wished 
to  abolish  Episcopacy  altogether,  and  to  substitute 
Presbyterianism  :  while  a  third  party,  the  Independents 
(see  Congregationalism),  were  thorough  dissenters,  op¬ 
posed  equally  to  Presbyterianism  and  to  Episcopacy. 
During  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  spirit 
of  Puritanism  continued  more  and  more  to  leaven  Eng¬ 
lish  society  and  the  English  parliament,  though  most  vio¬ 
lent  efforts  were  made  by  both  monarchs  to  extirpate  it. 
The  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Laud  and  of  the  Laudian 
bishops,  and  the  outrages  practiced  by  Charles  onthe  Eng¬ 
lish  constitution,  led  many  who  were  not  at  all  Genevan 
in  their  ideas  to  oppose  both  church  and  king  for  the  sake 
of  the  national  liberties.  Hume  distinguishes  three  kinds 
of  P. :  1.  The  Political  P.,  who  disliked  the  bishops,  not 
so  much  on  ecclesiastical  grounds  as  on  account  of  their 
servility  toward  the  king  and  their  priestly  antipathy  to 
civil  liberty ;  2.  The  P.  in  Church  Discipline ,  who  were 
mostly — at  least  in  the  earlier  struggle — in  favor  of 
Presbyterianism;  3.  The  Doctrinal  P.,  who  were  strong 
Calvinists  on  such  points  as  predestination,  free-will, 
grace,  etc.,  but  were  not  opposed  to  Episcopacy  or  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  monarch,  and  who 
contented  themselves  with  assailing  the  Arminianism 
that  was  encouraged  at  court.  The  attitude  of  this 
third  class  was  certainly  anomalous,  and  it  is  not  worn 
derful  that  they  exercised  so  little  influence  or  control 
on  the  march  of  events  in  the  great  civil  struggle.  The 
second  class  was  by  far  the  most  numerous — at  least 
among  the  clergy ;  and  at  first  it  seemed  that  the  Presb. 
clergy  were  going  to  have  things  all  their  own  way.  For 
example,  in  the  memorable  ‘  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  ’  (1643),  the  great  majority  of  the  ministers  were 
Presbyterians,  and  their  Confession  of  Faith  is  quite  Pres¬ 
byterian  in  spirit.  But  genius,  energy— the  arms  of 
victory — belonged  to  the  more  advanced  P.,  who  in¬ 
creasingly  in  England  came  to  stand  on  Congregational 


PURKINJE’S  PHENOMENON— PURL. 

principles,  and  who  became  predominant  in  the  army 
and  the  parliament,  and  ultimately  triumphed  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Cromwell  (q.v.).  But  the  Restoration  (1660) 
brought  back  Episcopacy,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
(1662)  threw  the  Puritans  of  the  church  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  dissenters.  For  their  subsequent  history,  see  the 
titles  of  the  various  forms  of  dissent.  Before  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  so  great  were  the  hardships  to  which  the 
Puritans  were  exposed,  that  many  of  them  took  refuge 
first  in  Holland  or  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  and  then 
emigrated  seeking  liberty  and  peace  on  the  solitary 
shores  of  the  new  world.  There  they  became  the  founders 
of  the  New  England  states,  and  cultivated  unmolested 
that  form  of  Christianity  to  which  they  were  attached. 
Nowhere  did  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  in  its  evil  as  well 
as  its  good  more  thoroughly  express  itself  than  in  the 
Bay  colony  in  Massachusetts.  Its  evil  was  in  part  the 
general  evil  of  the  stormy  and  brutal  times,  and  in  part 
an  unbalanced  reaction  from  the  prevalent  evils  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  and  civil  state:  its  good  is  now  wide¬ 
ly  recognized  as  having  served  as  the  solid  foundation 
of  much  of  the  modern  fabric  of  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty.  For  proper  understanding  of  the  historic  Puritan 
epoch  it  is  indispensable  to  distinguish  between  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes  of  Puritans:  see  Pilgrim  Fathers;  Crom¬ 
well,  Oliver;  Congregationalism.  In  Scotland,  Puri¬ 
tanism,  in  the  shape  of  Presbyterianism,  was  from  the 
first  the  established  religion;  hence  it  does  not  present 
itself  to  us  in  that  country  as  a  struggling,  suffering, 
antagonistic,  and  protesting  force. 

PURKINJE’S  PHENOMENON:  to  the  normal  eye 
the  sun-light  spectrum  appears  to  be  brightest  in  the 
region  of  the  yellow.  When  the  illumination  under  which 
the  spectrum  is  observed  is  diminished,  the  greatest 
brightness  begins  to  shift  from  the  yellow  toward  the 
green,  and  at  the  same  time  the  red  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  grows  relatively  darker  while  the  violet  end  grows 
relatively  lighter.  This  phenomenon  bears  the  name  of 
its  first  careful  observer,  Purkinje. 

PURL,  v.  perl  [Ger.  perlen ,  to  bubble:  Sw.  porla,  to 
simmer,  to  bubble:  Dut.  borrelen,  to  bubble:  an  imi¬ 
tative  word]:  to  flow  or  run  with  murmuring  broken 
sounds,  as  water  among  small  stones;  to  murmur;  to 
rise  or  appear  in  undulations;  to  curl:  N.  the  continued 
murmuring  sound  of  a  shallow  stream  of  water  running 
over  small  stones;  ooze;  soft  flow:  beer  or  ale  warmed 
with  a  little  milk,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gin,  rum,  or 
brandy,  and  flavored  with  an  aromatic  bitter,  named 
from  its  foaming  like  shallow  water  running  over  small 
stones — now  little  used  except  among  the  lower  classes 
in  and  near  London.  PurlTng,  imp.:  Adj.  murmur¬ 
ing;  curling:  N.  the  gentle  sound  of  shallow  water  Tun¬ 
ing  over  small  stones.  Purled,  pp.  perld. 


PURL— PUKNEAH. 

PURL,  n.  perl  [corruption  of  Purfle,  which  see]:  a 
kind  of  edging  used  for  lace ;  lace  which  has  one  of  its 
edges  purled :  V.  to  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 

PURLIEU,  n.  per'lu  [a  corruption  of  the  OF.  pur  alee, 
a  perambulation  :  F.  pour,  for ;  allee,  a  walk — from  aller, 
to  go]  :  land  which,  having  once  been  part  of  a  royal 
forest,  was  severed  from  it  by  a  perambulation,  and  so 
was  made  free  from  forest  laws ;  an  inclosure ;  a  certain 
limited  exent  of  district ;  the  confines  or  borders  of  any 
place. 

PURLIN,  n.  or  Purline,  n.  per'Vm  [F.  pour ,  for; 

ligne,  a  line]  :  in  carpentry,  one  of 
the  pieces  of  timber  in  framed 
roofs,  that  lie  across  the  rafters  on 
the  inside  to  keep  them  from  sink¬ 
ing  in  the  middle. 

PURLOIN,  v.  per-loyn'  [OF.  pur- 
loignier,  to  prolong,  to  retard — from 
pour,  for;  loin,  far — from  L.  longus\  : 
to  make  away  with  ;  to  appropriate 
to  one’s  self ;  to  steal.  Purloin'- 
ing,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  one  who  purloins;  theft.  Pur¬ 
loined',  pp.  -loynd'.  Purloin'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  pur¬ 
loins  ;  a  thief. 

PURMEREND,  per'meh-rent  :  flourishing  little  town 
in  n.  Holland,  10.  m.  n.  of  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  line 
of  the  great  canal  from  that  city  to  the  North  Sea.  Pop. 
(1880)  5,000.  It  has  trade  in  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  cattle, 
and  wood — more  than  1,500,000  lbs.  of  cheese  being 
annually  sold  in  the  market.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the 
richest  meadows,  the  finest  cattle,  the  neatest  farm¬ 
houses,  and  the  most  perfect  dairies  and  cow-stables. 
P.  has  also  considerable  shipping  trade,  and  imports 
timber.  The  town,  which  sprang  up  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  castle  of  Purmerstein  (built  at  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  c.),  was  named  from  its  situation  at  the  end  of 
the  Purmer,  formerly  a  sheet  of  water,  but  by  drainage 
made  a  fertile  tract  of  land  containing  6,701  acres. 

PURNEAH,  per'ne-a :  large  town  of  Brit.  India,  cap. 
of  the  extensive  and  populous  district  of  P.  in  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  Bengal,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and 
on  both  banks  of  the  Little  Kosi  river,  230  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Calcutta.  It  covers  a  considerable  area,  but  is  not 
compactly  built,  there  being  numerous  plantations, 
gardens,  and  other  open  places  within  the  boundaries. 
Around  the  town  are  numerous  straggling  villages. 
Much  indigo  is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  The  civic  estab¬ 
lishment  consists  mostly  of  Europeans.  Pop.  of  town 
about  16,000;  of  dist.  1,8*8, 687. 


PRINCIPAL 


Purlins. 


PURPLE— PURPLE  COLORS. 

PURPLE,  n.  per'pl  [F .  pourpre ;  OF.  porpre;  It.  por- 
pora — from  L.  pur'pura ;  Gr.  por'phura,  the  purple-fish, 
purple]  :  color  formed  by  blending  red  and  blue  (see 
Purple  Colors)  :  a  purple  dress  or  robe,  worn  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Roman  emperors — hence,  imperial  power : 
Adj.  red  or  livid ;  dyed  with  blood :  V.  to  make  or  dye 
purple ;  to  clothe  with  purple.  Pur'pling,  imp.  Pur'- 
pled,  pp.  -pld:  Adj.  colored  with,  or  as  with  purple. 
Pur'plish,  a.  -plish,  somewhat  purple.  Born  in  the 
purple,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  children  of  royal  per¬ 
sonages  when  born  during  their  father’s  reign.  Purple- 
3lack,  a  preparation  of  madder,  of  a  deep  purple  hue, 
approaching  to  black.  Purple-lake,  a  purple  prepared 
from  cochineal.  Purple  ochre,  or  Mineral  purple, 
a  deep  ochre  from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire, 
England. 

PURPLE  COLORS :  various  shades  of  purple  produced 
by  painters  in  oil  and  water  colors  by  admixture  of  pure 
red  and  pure  blue.  Dyers  obtain  this  color  from  various 
sources,  all  curious  and  interesting.  From  a  very  early 
period,  purple  has  been  one  of  the  most  high  prized 
colors,  and  came  to  be  the  symbol  of  imperial  power. 
Probably  one  great  reason  for  this  was  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  only  purple  color  known  to  the  ancients,  the 
Tyrian  purple,  which  was  obtained  in  minute  quantities 
only  from  a  Mediterranean  species  of  molluscous  animal 
or  sliell-fish,  the  Murex  trunculus,  and  perhaps  also  Pur¬ 
pura  lapillus.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  wool  double-dyed 
with  this  color  was  called  dibapha,  and  was  so  exces¬ 
sively  dear,  that  a  single  pound-weight  cost  a  thousand 
denarii,  or  about  $175.  A  single  murex  yields  only  a 
small  drop  of  the  secretion,  consequently  great  numbers 
had  to  be  taken  to  obtain  enough  to  dye  even  a  little 
wool.  Tarentum,  the  modern  Otranto,  was  one  of  the 
great  murex  fisheries  of  the  Romans,  and  there  they  had 
a  number  of  large  dyeing  establishments.  Vast  heaps  of 
the  shells  have  been  discovered  there,  remains  of  its 
former  industry.  With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  employment  of  this  purple  color  ceased,  and  it  was 
not  until  a  Florentine,  Orchillini,  discovered  the  dyeing 
properties  of  the  lichen  now  called  Orchella  Weed,  that 
a  simple  purple  color  was  known  in  Europe.  The  dis¬ 
covery  was  kept  secret  in  Italy  for  nearly  a  century ,  and 
that  country  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with  the  pre¬ 
pared  dye,  which  received  the  name  Orchil  or  Archil 
(q.v.).  The  color  was  very  fugitive,  and  soon  ceased  to 
be  used  by  itself;  but  was  found  very  serviceable  in 
combination,  and  has  a  remarkable  power  of  brightening 
other  colors.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
archil  dyeing,  especially  in  fixing  it ;  but  its  value  has 
been  greatly  lessened  by  discovery  of  the  beautiful  series 
of  purples  yielded  by  coal-tar  as  results  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  one  of  its  products  called  aniline  with  other 
bodies.  See  Dyeing. 


PURPLE  EMPEROR— PURPLEW. 

PURPLE  EMPEROR  (Apatura  Iris  or Nymphalis  Iris): 
one  of  the  largest  of  European  butterflies,  and  one  of  the 
most  richly  colored.  The  expanse  of  wings  is  2£  to  3f 
inches.  The  wings  are  strong  and  thick,  and  the  flight 


Purple  Emperor  (larva  and  pupa  shown  below). 

more  sustained  than  that  of  many  butterflies.  The  P.  E< 
is  very  often  seen  about  the  tops  of  oak-trees. 

PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS,  or  Gold  Purple  :  beautiful 
coloring  material  of  vitreous  character,  made  known  in 
Germany  in  the  17th  c.  by  an  artist  named  Andrew  Cas¬ 
sius.  Its  property  is  to  give  a  beautiful  ruby  red  to  glass ; 
and  it  is  used  to  make  imitation  rubies,  also  in  porcelain 
painting  or  enamelling,  and  in  glass  staining.  It  is  made 
by  combining  one  part  of  neutral  chloride  of  gold  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  protochloride  and  two  parts  of  per- 
chloride  of  tin,  all  in  solution,  whence  results  the  beauti¬ 
ful  purple  precipitate.  The  French  recipe,  said  to  be 
the  best,  is  10  parts  of  acid  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in 
2,000  parts  of  distilled  water :  to  this  add  a  solution,  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  in  another  vessel,  of  10  parts  of  pure  tin 
in  20  parts  of  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  1,000  parts  of 
water:  on  mixing  the  two,  the  purple  precipitate  is 
thrown  down,  and  is  separated  by  filtering  and  decanta¬ 
tion. 

PURPLES,  n.  plu.  per'plz,  called  also  Ear-cockles  or 
Peppercorn  :  disease  affecting  the  grains  of  wheat,  in 
which  the  grains  become  first  dark-green,  and  ultimately 
black,  caused  by  the  animal  parasite  Vib'rio  tritici,  or  eel 
of  the  wheat  (see  Ear-cockles)  :  petechiae,  or  spots  of  a 
livid  red  on  the  body.  Long  purples,  in  OE.,  perhaps 
the  Arum  mac'ulatum,  ord.  Araceee  ;  called  also  lords-and • 
ladies,  cuckoo-flower,  cuckoo-pint,  etc. 


PURPLE  WOOD— PURPURA. 

PURPLE  WOOD,  or  Purple  Heart  :  the  heart  wood  of 
Copaifera  pubijlora  and  C.  bracteata,  a  very  handsome 
wood  of  rich  plum  color.  The  trees  producing  it  are  na¬ 
tives  of  Brit.  Guiana,  where  the  wood  is  called  generally 
Mariwayana.  The  trees  are  rather  rare  on  the  coast,  bui; 
common  in  the  upland  forests.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
wood  is  its  remarkable  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
artillery  and  firearms.  It  is  said  no  wood  is  better 
adapted  for  mortar-beds  and  gun-carriages,  as  it  sustains 
better  than  any  other  the  violent  concussions  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  It  is  used  in  making  ramrods  for 
muskets.  Its  great  beauty  and  smooth  grain  fit  it  for 
cabinet-work,  though  it  has  been  little  used. 

PURPORT,  n.  per'port  [OF.  purport,  purport :  F.  pour 
for ;  porter — from  L.  portare,  to  carry] :  design ;  tendency 
of  anything  said  or  written ;  import ;  meaning :  Y.  to 
mean ;  to  import ;  to  signify.  Purporting,  imp.  Pur'- 
ported,  pp. 

PURPOSE,  n.  per'pus  [OF.  pourpos,  a  design :  F.  pro¬ 
poser,  to  purpose  or  design :  L.  propositum,  a  purpose, 
a  design — from  pro,  before ;  positus,  laid  or  placed ;  ponere, 
to  place]  :  design  ;  intention  ;  end  or  aim  desired  ;  effect ; 
in  OE.,  instance;  conversation;  discourse ;  enigma :  Y. 
to  determine  on  some  end  or  object  to  be  accomplished ; 
to  resolve ;  to  intend.  Purposing,  imp.  Purposed, 
pp.  per'pust :  Adj.  intended.  Purposeless,  a.  -les,  with¬ 
out  any  end  or  object  in  view.  PurPosely,  ad.  -Ti,  by 
design.  On  purpose,  ad.  designedly.  Cross  purposes, 
contrary  objects  in  conversation  or  action. — Syn.  of 
‘  purpose,  n.’ :  design  ;  end ;  intention  ;  aim ;  motive  ;plan ; 
measure. 

PURPRESTIJRE,  n.  per-pres'tur ,  or  Pourpresture, 
n.  por-pres'tur  [F.  pour,  for;  prendre,  to  take]  :  in  law,  an 
encroachment ;  the  taking  part  of  the  common  property 
into  one’s  own  possession. 


Purpura: 

Shell  of  P  persica ;  an  animal  of  P.  hcemostoma. 

PURPURA,  per'pu-ra:  genus  of  gasteropodous  moi- 
lusks,  of  family  Buceinidce.  The  species  are  very  similar 


PURPURA. 

to  those  of  the  genus  Buccinum  (see  Whelk),  but  have 
less  elongated  shell  and  a  flattened  columella,  pointed  at 
the  base,  forming  there,  with  the  outer  lip,  a  canal  exca¬ 
vated  as  a  notch  in  the  shell,  and  not  projecting.  The 
species  are  numerous,  mostly  natives  of  the  shores  of 
warm  climates.  P.  lapillus  is  smooth  and  whitish,  with 
bands  of  reddish-brown,  and  sometimes  two  inches  long. 
It  feeds  on  mussels  and  other  mollusks,  boring  their 
shells  with  its  proboscis.  The  genus  is  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  some  species  of  it  were  among  those  which  yielded 
the  famous  Tyrian  purple  of  the  ancients.  P.  patula  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  those  from  which  this  dye 
was  obtained,  but  it  may  have  been  obtained  from  others, 
as  P.  lapillus.  The  dye  is  contained  in  a  small  vein-like 
sac  near  the  head.  See  Purple  Colors. 

PURPURA,  n.  per'pu-ra,  or  The  Purples  [L.  pur'- 
purd;  Gr.  por'phura,  the  shell-fish  that  yields  purple]:  in 
med.,  disease  often  erroneously  placed  among  diseases 
of  the  skin.  It  is  in  reality  a  blood  disease;  and  is 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  small  round  spots,  of 
deep  purple  color,  seen  first  and  most  aboundantly  on  the 
legs,  afterward  extending  to  the  arms  and  trunk.  They 
are  accompanied  by  no  local  pain,  are  not  effaced  by 
pressure  (being  due  to  a  drop  of  blood  extravasated  be¬ 
neath  the  cuticle  or  in  the  structure  of  the  skin  itself), 
do  not  rise  above  the  surrounding  surface,  and  are  some¬ 
times  intermixed  with  livid  patches  resembling  bruises; 
and,  before  disappearing,  both  the  round  spots  and  the 
patches  undergo  the  same  change  of  color  which  a  bruise 
undergoes.  These  spots  are  not  peculiar  to  the  skin,  but 
sometimes  occur  on  internal  surfaces  and  in  the  tissues 
of  viscera.  Passive  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  frequently  accompany  the  external  symptoms,  in 
the  form  known  as  purpura  hcemorrhagica,  or  land  scurvy, 
or  Werlhoff’s  disease.  There  is  usually  much  debility, 
and  often  great  tendency  to  faintness.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  year  or  more. 
Slight  cases  are  devoid  of  danger;  and  even  the  hemor¬ 
rhagic  cases  usually  repover,  unless  the  bleeding  has  been 
excessive,  or  the  blood  has  been  extravasated  into  a  vital 
organ. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  obscure.  The  treatment 
varies,  but  the  main  indication  always  is  to  correct  the 
condition  of  the  blood.  A  nutritious  diet,  tonics,  and 
stimulants  are  required;  and  chalybeates,  or  the  mineral 
acids,  and  quinine,  with  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  should  be  prescribed.  The  disease  is  apparently  re¬ 
lated  to  scurvy,  and  the  use  of  lemon  juice  or  lime  juice 
is  often  serviceable  in  purpura,  as  it  is  in  scurvy.  When 
the  hemorrhages  are  troublesome  a  mixture  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  and  castor-oil,  and  iced  drinks,  or  the  suck¬ 
ing  of  small  pieces  of  ice,  have  been  found  useful.  If 
the  hemorrhage  is  not  stopped  by  the  oil  of  turpentine, 


PURPURIC— PURSE. 

other  more  powerful  hemostatics  must  be  employed  under 
medical  advice. 

PURPURIC,  a.  per -put  rile:  of  or  pert,  to  purpura;  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acid  of  a  purple  color  obtained  from  the  ex¬ 
crement  of  the  boa-constrictor,  and  from  urinary  calculi. 
Purpurate,  n.  per'pu-rat,  a  salt  of  purpuric  acid.  Pur- 
pure,  in  her.,  the  color  purple,  expressed  in  engravings 
by  lines  in  bend  sinister. 

PURPURIN,  per'pu-nn  [L.  purpura,  ‘purple-fish/ 
purple  dye,  and  term,  in]:  a  red  dyestuff,  C14H&05; 
oxyalizaric  acid.  It  is  known  in  commerce  as  ‘alizarine, 
yellow  shade/  distinguished  from  alizarin  proper,  which 
is  of  blue  shade  (of  red).  Purpurin  occurs  in  old  madder 
root  associated  with  alizarine  (q.v.),  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  by  a  boiling  alum  solution,  in  which  the 
alizarine  is  insoluble.  It  is  formed  artificially  from  arti¬ 
ficial  alizarine  by  oxidation  with  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid  at  284° — 320°  F.  It  crystallizes  from 
aqueous  alcohol  in  reddish  yellow  prisms  containing 
water.  Purpurin  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water1  than 
is  alizarine;  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis  it  dissolves  with 
red  color;  forms  purple-red  precipitates  with  lime-water 
and  with  baryta-water;  dyes  aluminous  mordant  scarlet 
to'  dark  red;  heated  with  zinc-dust  it  is  reduced  to  an- 
thracent.  Pseu'do-pur'purin  [Gr.  pseudes,  false,] 
(C20H12O9):  compound  obtained  with  purpurin  when  the 
latter  is  extracted  from  madder.  It  is  insoluble  in  al¬ 
cohol,  soluble  in  benzene,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
brick-red  needles.  With  mordants  it  forms  an  instable 
coloring  matter.  Purpuroxanthin,  per-per-oks-an'thin, 
or  Xanthopurpurin,  zan-thd-per'per-in  [L.  purpura,  pur¬ 
ple;  Gr.  xanthos,  yellow],  (C14H804):  compound  existing 
in  small  quantity  in  madder.  Artificially  it  is  formed 
from  purpurin  by  reduction  with  stannous  chloride  in 
alkaline  solution.  It  occurs  in  yellowish-red  aciform  crys¬ 
tals,  the  melting  point  of  which  is  504°  F.,  and  which  dis¬ 
solve  with  red  color  in  alkalis  and  in  baryta-water. 

PURR.  See  Pur. 

PURRE.  See  Dunlin. 

PURSE,  n.  pers  [F.  bourse ;  It.  borsa;  Sp.  bolsa,  a 
pursei — from  Gr.  and  L.  bursa,  a  hide,  a  skin]:  a  small 
money  bag  or  case;  a  sum  of  money  given  as  a  prize  or 
present;  in  Turkey,  the  sum  of  500  piasters:  Y.  to  put 
into  a  purse;  to  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles,  like 
the  mouth  of  a  purse.  Purs'ing,  imp.  Pursed,  pp. 
per st.  Purser,  n.  pers'er,  officer  who  keeps  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ship  to  which  he  belongs,  and  who  acts  as 
general  purveyor — now  in  the  navy  called  a  Paymaster 
(q.v.).  Purse'ful,  n.  -fill,  as  much  as  can  be  contained 
in  a  purse;  enough  to  fill  a  purse.  Purse-proud,  a.  puffed 
up  by  wealth.  Purse-net,  a  net  that  can  be  closed  like 
a  purse.  Long  or  Heavy  purse,  wealth;  riches.  Light 
purse,  poverty;  want  of  resources. 


PURSE-CRAB— PURSLANE. 

PURSE-CRAB  ( Birgus )  :  genus  of  Crustacea,  of  order 
Decapoda, sub-order  Anomoura  (see  Crab)  :  allied  to  Her¬ 
mit-crabs  (q.v.),  but  having  the  abdomen  or  tail  shorter 
and  almost  orbicular,  its  under  surface  soft  and  mem¬ 
branous,  its  upper  surface  covered  with  strong  plates, 
which  overlap  one  another  as  in  lobsters.  The  first  pair 
of  legs  have  large  and  powerful  pincers;  the  pair  of  legs 
nearest  the  abdomen  are  very  small,  but  terminated  by 
rudimentary  pincers;  the  pair  next  to  them  larger,  with 
small  pincers;  the  second  and  third  pair  of  legs  are 
terminated  by  a  single  nail.  A  species  of  P.  ( B.  latro) 
is  found  in  Mauritius  and  in  the  more  eastern  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  crustaceans, 
sometimes  two  or  three  ft.  in  length  when  fully  stretched 

out,  anu  capable  of  erect¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  height 
of  12  inches  from  the 
ground,  which  it  readily 
does  if  irritated,  retreat¬ 
ing  backward,  and  exhib¬ 
iting  to  the  utmost  its 
powers  of  offense  or 
defense.  It  is  of  yellow¬ 
ish-brown  color,  its  limbs 
covered  with  little  black¬ 
ish  projections.  It  is 
never  found  far  from  the 
sea,  which  it  is  said  to 
T  arse-crab  ( Birgus  latro)  visit  in  order  to  moisten 

its  gills;  but  it  resides  on 
land,  and  often  in  holes  under  the  roots  of  trees,  where 
it  accumulates  great  quantities  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  husk,  as  if  to  keep  itself  warm,  or  for  a  soft  bed. 
The  Malays  rob  these  stores  to  supply  themselves  with 
junk.  The  gills  of  the  P.  are  contained  in  a  very  large 
cavity,  of  which  they  fill  only  a  very  small  part.  Its 
food  consists  of  cocoa-nuts  and  other  nuts,  which  it 
climbs  trees  to  procure.  Its  manner  of  dealing  with 
a  cocoa-nut  is  described  as  exhibiting  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stinct,  as  it  always  begins  to  tear  off  the  husk  at  the  end 
where  the  eyes  are.  It  is  variously  stated  that  it  makes 
a  hole  through  the  eye  from  which  the  nut  would  ger¬ 
minate,  and  then  scoops  out  the  nut  with  the  small 
pincers  of  its  fourth  pair  of  legs;  and  that  having  made 
this  hole,  it  seizes  the  nut  by  one  of  its  great  pincers, 
and  breaks  it  against  a  stone.  Both  statements  may 
perhaps  be  true. 

PURSINESS:  see  under  PURSY. 

PURSLANE,  n„  or  Purslain,  n.  pers'lan  [L.  -portuUca, 
purslane:  It.  porcellana:  OF.  porcelaine ],  ( Portulaca )  • 
genus  of  plants  of  nat.  order  Portulacece,  having  a  bifid 
calyx,  4  or  6  petals,  8  or  16  stamens,  and  a  capsule 
dividing  around  the  middle.  Common  P.  (P.  oleracece) 
grows  in  cultivated  and  waste  grounds  on  the  sea-shore, 
in  almost  all  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  the  world 
It  is  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb.  It  is  a  short-lived  annual’ 
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with  spreading  and  rather  procumbent  stems,  and  obo- 
vate  fleshy  leaves,  which,  as  well  as  the  young  shoots, 
are  used  in  salads.  The  young  and  tender  shoots  are 
pickled  in  France  like  gherkins. 

PURSUE,  v.  per-su'  [F.  poursuivre ;  OF.  porsuir,  to 
pursue — from  mid.  L.  prosequere — from  L.  persequi,  to 
follow  up] :  to  go  or  proceed  after ;  to  follow  with  a 
view  to  overtake ;  to  chase ;  to  prosecute  :  to  follow  as 
an  example ;  to  strive  to  reach  or  gain ;  to  go  on ;  to 
proceed.  Pursu'ing,  imp.  Pursued,  pp.  -sud'.  Pur- 
su'er,  n.  -sufer,  one  who  follows  or  pursues ;  in  Scotch 
law,  a  plaintiff.  Pursu'able,  a.  -a-bl,  that  can  be 
followed  or  prosecuted.  Pursuant,  a.  -su'dnt,  agree¬ 
able;  conformable;  done  in  consequence  of  anything. 
Pursuance,  n.  -tins,  process  or  continued  exertion  to 
reach  or  accomplish  a  thing.  Pursuit'  ,  n.  -sut  [F .  pour - 
suite ]  :  the  act  of  following  in  haste,  either  in  sport  or  in 
hostility ;  endeavor  to  attain  or  gain ;  course  of  business 
or  occupation.  In  pursuance  of,  a  legal  expression 
signifying  ‘  in  consequence  of  ’  or  ‘  in  fulfillment  or  ex¬ 
ecution  of.’ — Syn.  of  ‘  pursue  ’ :  to  follow ;  chase ;  seek ; 
persist ;  proceed ;  prosecute ;  continue ;  persecute ;  go  on. 

PURSUIVANT,  n.  per'swe-vdnt  [F.  poursuivant,  a  pur¬ 
suer,  a  prosecutor — from  poursuivre,  to  follow  or  pursue 
(see  Pursue)]  :  third  and  lowest  order  of  heraldic  officers, 
attendant  on  the  heralds.  The  office  was  instituted  as 
a  novitiate,  or  state  of  probation  through  which  the 
offices  of  herald  and  king-at-arms  were  ordinarily  to  be 
attained.  There  are  four  pursuivants  belonging  to  the 
English  College  of  Arms :  Rouge  Croix,  the  oldest,  named 
from  the  Cross  of  St.  George ;  Blue-manile,  instituted 
either  by  Edward  III.  or  Henry  V.;  Rouge  Dragon,  de¬ 
riving  his  title  from  King  Henry  VII.’s  dexter  supporter, 
a  red  dragon ;  and  Portcullis,  named  from  a  badge  of  the 
same  monarch. 

In  ancient  times,  any  great  nobleman  might  institute 
his  own  P.  with  his  own  hands  and  by  his  single  au¬ 
thority.  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  had  a  P.  called  Blanch- 
lyon,  from  the  white  lion  in  their  arms ;  the  P.  of  the 
Dukes  of  Northumberland  was  styled  Esperance,  from 
the  Percy  motto ;  and  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
had  a  P.  called  Egle  vert.  The  term  P.  is  applied  some¬ 
times  to  a  formal  state  messenger. 

PURSY,  a.  pers'i  [OF.  pourcif;  F.  poussif,  short- 
winded  :  Dut,  bulsen,  to  hack  and  cough :  It.  bolso , 
broken-winded — from  L.  pulso,  I  push  or  beat]  :  corpu¬ 
lent  and  short-winded ;  puffy ;  bloated.  Purs'iness,  n. 
-nes,  fatness,  with  shortness  of  breath. 

PURTENANCE,  n.  per'te-ndns  [an  abbreviation  of  ap¬ 
purtenance ] :  in  Script.,  the  pluck  of  an  animal — that  is, 
the  lights  or  lungs. 


PURULENT— PURVIEW. 

PURULENT,  a.  pu'ru-lent  [F.  purulent — from  L.  pwrb- 
len'tus,  full  of  corrupt  matter — from  pus,  the  viscous 
matter  of  a  sor  e,  pur  is,  of  matter:  It.  purulento] :  con¬ 
sisting  of  pus  or  matter;  full  of  or  resembling  pus. 
Pu'rudence,  n.  -lens,  or  Pu'rulency,  n.  -len-si,  the 
generation  of  pus  or  matter.  Pu'ruuentijY,  ad.  -Vi. 

PURURAVAS,2?d-rd-ra'm2  .*  legendary  king  of  ancient 
India ;  according  to  tradition,  son  of  the  planet  Budha, 
or  Mercur,  by  Ila — a  name  of  the  earth.  He  was  re¬ 
nowned  for  liberality,  devotion,  magnificence,  truthful¬ 
ness,  and  personal  beauty ;  but  still  more  for  his  love 
for  the  Apsaras  Urvas'i,  a  heavenly  nymph.  The 
absurd  legend  of  their  love,  their  woful  separation 
through  malign  influences,  and  their  final  reunion,  is 
adverted  to  in  the  Vedas,  and  related  with  more  or  less 
detail  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  and  the  Pur  an' as  (see,  e.g.,  Wil¬ 
son’s  Vishn'u  Purdn'a ) ;  it  is  likewise  the  subject  of  the 
celebrated  drama  of  Kalidasa,  the  Vikramorvas'i.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  some  affinity  between 
this  myth  and  that  of  Daphne  pursued  by  Apollo.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  idea  on  which  the  original  Hindu 
myth  is  based — apart  from  the  semi-historical  and  fan¬ 
tastical  detail  by  which  it  was  overgrown — seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  (supposed)  motion  or  wan¬ 
derings  (Pururavas)  of  the  sun,  attracting  or  absorbing, 
and  thus  uniting,  as  it  were,  with  the  vapors  floating  in 
the  sky  ( Apsaras — see  Goldstucker’s  Sanskrit  Dictionary , 
under  ‘  Apsaras  ’). 

PURUS,  po-ros',  River  :  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  ris¬ 
ing  in  s.  Peru,  about  lat.  14°  s.,  flowing  n.e.  along  the 
borders  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  into  Brazil,  where  it  empties 
through  five  mouths,  the  delta  formed  by  these  being 
nearly  100  m.  in  length.  It  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  Amazon  w.  of  the  Madeira,  with  which  it 
flows  parallel  for  nearly  half  its  course.  It  is  said  to 
be  navigable  a  great  part  of  its  length  of  about  2,000  m. ; 
but  its  region  has  been  but  little  explored.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Amam-mayer  of  the  Incas,  and  the 
Madre  de  Dios  of  the  Spaniards. 

PURVEY,  v.  per-vd'  [F.  pourvoir ;  OF.  rL:urveoir,  to 
provide  for — from  L.  providere,  to  purvey  or  provide  for 
-from  pro,  forward  ;  videre,  to  see]  :  to  provide ;  to  buy 
m  provisions;  to  supply,  as  provisions.  Purveying, 
imp.  Purveyed',  pp.  -vad.  Purvey'or,  n.  -va'er,  one 
who  provides  victuals ;  an  officer  who  formerly  procured 
provisions  for  the  Brit,  royal  household.  Army  pur¬ 
veyor,  formerly  one  of  the  officials  in  the  British  army 
who  superintended  the  civil  affairs  of  army  hospitals. 
Purveyance,  n.  -ans,  procurement  of  provisions;  vict¬ 
uals  provided. 

PURVIEW,  n.  per' vu  [F.  pourvu,  provided — from  pour- 
voir,  to  provide]  :  the  provisions  or  body  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  beginning  with  ‘  Be  it  enacted,’  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  preambi  ;  the  limit  or  scope  of  a 
statute. 


PUS— PUSEY. 

PUS,  n.  pus  [L.  pus,  the  viscous  matter  of  a  sore:  Skr. 
puy,  to  have  an  ill  smell]:  well-known  product  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  occurring  as  a  thick  yellow  creamy  fluid,  differ¬ 
ing  from  all  other  morbid  exudations  in  containing  a 
large  number  of  corpuscles,  having  a  soft  and  fatty 
feeling  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  a  peculiar  odor, 
usually  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1-032.  Like  the  blood,  it  consists  of  certain  definite 
microscopic  elements,  and  of  an  intercellular  fluid  or 
serum  in  which  they  swim. 

The  microscopic  elements  are:  1.  The  pus-corpuscles, 
which,  both  in  their  microscopical  and  in  their  chemical 
relations,  are  identical  with  the  lymph-corpuscles,  or 
colorless  blood-cells.  2.  Molecular  granules.  3.  Fat- 
globules.  The  serum  of  pus  is  perfectly  clear,  of  slightly 
yellow  color,  and  coagulates  on  heating  into  a  thick  white 
mass. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  pus  are  water  (varying 
from  769  to  907  in  1,000  parts);  albumin  (from  44  to 
180);  fats  (from  9  to  25);  extractive  matter  (from  19 
to  29);  and  inorganic  salts  (from  6  to  13);  in  addition 
to  which  mucin,  pyin,  urea,  etc.,  are  occasionally  present. 
Of  the  inorganic  or  mineral  constituents,  the  soluble 
salts  are  to  the  insoluble  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  1,  and  the 
chloride  of  sodium  (the  chief  of  the  soluble  salts)  is 
three  times  as  abundant  as  in  the  serum  of  the  blood. 
For  the  mode  of  formation  of  pus,  see  Suppuration. 

PUSEY,  Edward  Bouverie:  English  scholar  and  theo¬ 
logian:  b.  near  Oxford,  1800,  Aug.  22;  d.  Ascot  Priory, 
Berkshire,  1882,  Sep.  16.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Hon. 
Philip  Bouverie  (of  the  Radnor  family),  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Pusey  by  royal  license  on  becoming  lord  of 
the  manor  of  that  name  in  Berkshire.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford  University,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  first  class  honors.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Oriel  College.  He  studied  for  2  years  in 
Germany,  taking  up  more  especially  oriental  languages, 
theology,  and  German,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew,  a  post  which  he  retained  all  his 
life,  and  to  which  a  canonry  at  Christ  church  is  attached. 
In  1826  he  had  published  a  book  summarizing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  German  theological  thought  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  expounding  the  rationalistic  views  regarding  re¬ 
ligion  which  were  common  in  Germany,  his  account  of 
which  founded  on  his  own  personal  experience  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  evils  of  Rationalism.  He  became 
through  the  influence  of  his  friends  Hurrel,  Froude,  and 
Newman  an  ally  of  the  theological  party  who  started 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  but  the  agitation  had  been  go¬ 
ing  on  a  little  time  before  he  engaged  in  it.  His  first 
tract  was  the  18th,  On  the  Benefit  of  Fasting;  he  subse¬ 
quently  wrote  another  (the  66th)  on  the  same  subject, 
and  two  (the  67th,  and  69th).  In  consequence  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  The  Holy  Eucharist,  a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent, 
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preached  before  the  univ.  1843,  he  was  suspended  from 
preaching  by  the  vice-chancellor  for  three  years,  on  the 
allegation  that  his  language  on  the  subject  of  the  Real 
Presence  was  beyond  what  is  sanctioned  by  the  For¬ 
mularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  Dr.  P.,  however, 
protested  against  the  proceeding,  and  appealed  to  the 
teaching  of  English  divines.  His  other  principal  works 
are  :  Remarks  on  the  Benefits  of  Cathedral  Institutions ; 
two  treatises  on  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  Spiritual 
Matters;  treatise  on  the  Ancient  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Pres¬ 
ence;  Letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  (late) 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  (late)  Bishop  of  London,  in 
Defence  of  Church  Principles ;  On  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister ;  On  the  Use  of  Private  Confession  in  the 
English  Church;  translations  of  several  foreign  devo¬ 
tional  works  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  English  Church  ; 
History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church  ;  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  ;  Lectures  on  the  Prophet  Daniel ;  Catalogue 
of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  numerous, 
sermons.  P.  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  one  of 
the  chief  powers  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish  religious  life,  being  regarded  by  some  as  the  reformer, 
and  by  others  as  the  heresiarch.  He  was  a  man  of 
austere  but  saintly  spirit,  and  of  profound  scholarship. 
He  was  munificent  in  charities.  Puseyism  was  long  the 
usual  name  for  the  Tractarian  movement  (see  Tbacta- 
kianism)  ;  and  Puseyite  was  used  even  by  Ritualists  (see 
Ritualism),  though  P.  had  little  personal  sympathy 
with  this  development  of  the  Tractarian  tendency. 

PUSEYISM,  n.  pu'zi-izm:  the  principles  of  the  late  Dr. 
Pusey  and  his  followers,  whose  object  is  to  bring  the 
Church  of  England  in  discipline  and  doctrines  to  the 
state  in  which  it  was  on  its  first  separation  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Puseyite,  n.  pu'zi-it,  one  who  holds 
the  principles  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  endeavors  to  introduce 
them  into  the  Church  of  England. 

PUSH,  n.  push  [F.  pousser,  to  push :  It.  bussare,  to 
knock — from  L.  pulsdre,  to  push,  to  beat]  :  a  thrust; 
a  shove;  any  pressure,  impulse,  or  force  employed; 
a  vigorous  effort ;  a  sudden  emergency ;  in  OE. ,  an 
assault ;  a  forcible  onset ;  a  trial ;  an  extremity :  V.  to 
press  against  with  force;  to  urge  or  drive;  to  make 
a  thrust ;  to  enforce ;  to  press  forward ;  to  make  an 
attack ;  to  importune.  Push'ing,  imp. :  Adj.  pressing 
forward  in  business ;  enterprising ;  forcing  one’s  way  : 
N.  the  act  of  forcing  one’s  way  »in  business,  or  into  a 
position  in  society.  Pushed,  pp.  pusht.  Push'ee,  n. 
-er,  one  who  pushes.  Push'ingly,  ad.  -U.  To  push 
down,  to  overthrow  by  pushing.  To  push  on,  to  drive 
or  urge  forward ;  to  hasten. — Syn.  of  ‘  push,  v.  ’ :  to 
shove;  propel;  drive;  urge;  press;  impel;  butt;  im¬ 
portune. 

PUSH,  n.  push  [probably  a  corruption  of  pustule , 
which  see  :  according  to  Skeat,  fromF.  poche,  a  pustule}; 
a  little  swelling,  pustule,  or  pimple. 


PUSHKIN— PUSTULAR  DISEASES. 

PUSHKIN,  posh'Jcin,  Alexander  Sergejevitch:  Rus¬ 
sian  poet:  1799,  May  26 — 1837,  Jan.  29  (Feb.  10);  b. 
Moscow,  of  good  family.  He  was  educated  at  the  im¬ 
perial  lyceum  of  Tsarskoe  Selo,  where  he  acquired  repu¬ 
tation  more  for  his  liberal  opinions  than  for  his  attention 
to  study.  In  1817  he  entered  govt,  service,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  fashionable 
society.  In  1820  he  published  a  popular  romantic  poem, 
Euslan  and  Liudmila.  Next  came  Prisoner  of  the  Cau- 
casxis  (1822);  Fountain  of  Balchtchiserai  (1824);  Tzigani 
(The  Gypsies,  1827);  aDd  Eugeni  Onegin  (1828,  Eng. 
transl.  1881),  humorously  sarcastic  description  of  Russian 
society — after  the  fashion  of  Byron’s  Beppo.  In  1829 
he  published  Pultava ,  which  has  Mazeppa  for  its  hero. 
About  the  same  time,  he  wrote  a  dramatic  poem,  Boris 
Godunov ,  one  of  the  best  of  his  works;  but  subsequent  to 
this  he  appears  to  have  addicted  himself  almost  wholly 
to  prose;  and  from  being  or  seeming  an  enthusiastic  ‘lib¬ 
eral,’  he  passed— after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
imperial  historiographer,  with  a  pension  of  6,000  rubles 
—to  the  extreme  of  Russian  conservatism.  He  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  in  a  duel,  and  died  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Pushkin  is  reckoned  the  finest  Russian  poet  of  the  19th 
c.  His  countrymen  call  him  the  ‘Russian  Byron,’  and  he 
has  not  a  little  of  the  bold  and  brilliant  genius  of  his 
prototype,  excelling  like  him  in  vigor  of  imagery  and  im¬ 
passioned  sentiment.  There  are  English  renderings  of 
Eugenie  Onegin  (by  Spalding,  1881);  of  the  Poems  (by 
Panin,  2d  ed.  1888);  and  of  the  Prose  Tales  (by  Keane, 
1896). 

PUSHTOO,  n.  push'to :  the  Afghan  group  of  lan¬ 
guages. 

PUSILLANIMOUS,  a.  pu'sil-lan'i-mus  [L.  pusillus, 
very  little,  petty;  inimus ,  courage,  spirit:  It.  pusillanimo; 
F.  pusillanime,  pusillanimous]:  mean-spirited;  without 
firmness  or  courage;  cowardly.  Pu'sillan'imously,  ad. 
-lx.  Pu'sillan'imousness,  n.  -nes,  or  Pu'sillanim'ity, 
n.  -Idn-im'i-ti  [F.  pusillanimite,  cowardice — from  L.]: 
want  of  firmness  and  strength  of  mind;  weakness  of 
mind;  want  of  courage. — Syn.  of  ‘pusillanimity’: 
cowardice;  timidity;  fear;  weakness;  mean-spirited¬ 
ness; — of  ‘pusillanimous’:  cowardly;  timid;  weak; 
feeble;  mean-spirited;  dastardly;  faint-hearted. 

PUSS,  n.  pus  [Dut.  poes;  Low  Ger.  puus,  a  familiar 
name  for  a  cat:  Gael,  pus,  a  cat:  an  imitative  word, 
from  the  noise  of  the  cat  spitting]:  the  familiar  name 
for  a  cat;  a  hare.  Pus'sy,  n.  -si,  a  diminutive  of  puss. 

PUS'TULAR  DISEASES:  The  cutaneous  diseases 
which  are  characterized  by  pustules,  or  circumscribed 
elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing  pus;  they  are. 
Ecthyma,  Impetigo,  Acne,  and  Sycosis:  see  these  titles. 
Pustules  occur  also  in  small-pox,  and  occasionally  in 
ehicken-pox;  but  these  are  systemic  diseases,  in  which  the 
eruption  on  the  skin  is  not  the  primary  disorder. 


PUSTULE— PUT. 

PUSTULE,  n.  pus'tul  [F.  pustule ,  a  pustule— from  L. 
pus'tula,  a  blister,  a  pimple— from  pus,  the  matter  of 
a  sore :  It.  pustula ]  :  a  small  elevation  of  the  skin  or 
cuticle  containing  pus ;  a  small  blister.  Pus'tular,  a. 
-tu-ler,  or  Pus'tulous,  a.  -lus,  covered  with  pustules. 
Pus'tulate,  v.  -lat,  to  form  into  pustules  or  blisters ;  to 
cover  with  blisters  :  Adj.  in  hot.,  covered  with  glandular 
excrescences.  Pustulating,  imp.  Pus'tulated,  pp. 
— See  Malignant  Pustule. 

PUT,  v.  put  [Gael .put,  to  throw,  to  push:  F.  bouter; 
OF.  boter,  to  push,  to  thrust :  It.  botta,  a  stroke :  Dan. 
putte,  to  put] :  to  lay ;  to  place ;  to  set ;  to  propose,  as 
a  question ;  to  offer ;  to  reduce  to  any  state ;  to  bring 
to  any  state  of  mind;  to  shoot  or  germinate;  in  OE.,  to 
put  into  action ;  oblige ;  urge.  Put'ting,  imp.  Put, 
pt.  pp.  To  put  about,  to  turn ;  to  change  the  course,  as 
a  ship ;  to  occasion  inconvenience,  trouble,  or  worry. 
To  pu't  away,  to  discard ;  to  expel ;  to  divorce.  To  put 
back,  to  hinder ;  to  delay ;  to  place  in  the  former  posi¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  proper  one.  To  put  by,  to  lay  aside.  To 
put  down,  to  deposit ;  to  repress ;  to  silence ;  to  bring 
into  disuse.  To  put  forth,  to  extend ;  to  shoot  out  or 
germinate;  to  exert;  to  propose;  to  publish.'  To  put 
forward,  to  advance ;  to  promote.  To  put  in,  to  insert ; 
to  interpose ;  to  place  in  due  form  before  a  court ;  to 
enter  a  harbor.  To  put  in  for,  to  stand  as  a  candidate. 
To  put  in  practice,  to  use ;  to  exercise.  To  put  off, 
to  delay  or  postpone ;  to  lay  aside ;  to  divest ;  to  dis¬ 
card;  to  push  from  land;  to  leave  the  shore.  To  put 
on,  to  invest;  to  assume;  to  impose;  to  promote;  to 
hasten  motion,  as,  to  put  on  steam.  To  put  out,  to 
eject;  to  shoot  or  sprout;  to  extinguish;  to  place  at 
interest,  as  money ;  to  protrude ;  to  stretch  forth ;  to 
publish ;  to  disconcert ;  to  expel.  To  put  over,  to  refer ; 
to  sail  over  or  across ;  to  do  with  a  limited  or  insufficient 
supply  for  the  time.  To  put  the  hand  to,  to  take  hold 
of ;  to  begin.  To  put  to,  to  add ;  to  refer.  To  put  to 
death,  to  kill.  To  put  to  a  stand,  to  stop ;  to  arrest 
by  difficulties  or  obstacles.  To  put  together,  to  unite ; 
to  connect ;  to  accumulate  into  one  sum  or  mass.  To 
put  to  it,  to  press  hard ;  to  distress ;  to  perplex.  To 
put  to  rights,  to  arrange,  as  objects  in  disorder.  To 
put  to  sea,  to  set  sail ;  to  begin  a  voyage.  To  put  to 
the  sword,  to  kill  with  the  sword ;  to  slay.  To  put  to 
trial  or  on  trial,  to  bring  to  a  test ;  to  try ;  to  place 
under  judicial  examination.  To  put  trust  in,  to  con¬ 
fide  in ;  to  repose  confidence  in.  To  put  up,  to  offer 
publicly ;  to  store ;  to  set  in  order ;  to  hoard ;  to  hide ; 
in  Scot.,  to  give  lodgings  to.  To  put  up  at,  to  take 
abode  at,  as  at  a  hotel.  To  put  upon,  to  impose ;  to  lay 
upon ;  to  incite.  To  put  up  with,  to  receive  patiently ; 
to  overlook  or  suffer  without  resentment ;  to  take  with¬ 
out  dissatisfaction.  A  put  off,  an  excuse ;  an  evasion 
for  delay.  Put  on,  in  Scot.,  clothed;  dressed. — Syn.  of 
‘  put  ’ :  to  lay ;  place ;  set ;  offer ;  cause ;  produce ;  ad- 
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vance;  propose;  state;  impel;  thrust;  push;  give  up; 
surrender ;  utter ;  express  ;  incite ;  entice ;  urge  ;  oblige ; 
force ;  constrain ;  steer ;  direct ;  reposit ;  repose ;  apply ; 
comprise ;  consign ;  add ;  reduce  ;  form  ;  regulate. 

PUT,  n.  put  [Gael,  put,  to  throw,  to  push,  to  place 
(see  Put  1)]  :  a  certain  game  at  cards ;  an  action  of  dis¬ 
tress  :  Y.  in  Scot.,  to  throw,  with  the  hand  raised  to  the 
shoulder,  a  heavy  stone,  etc.,  in  playing  a  certain  out¬ 
door  game,  or  in  a  series  of  sports.  Put'ting,  imp.  :  N. 
in  Scot.,  an  outdoor  sport,  which  consists  in  tilting  a 
stone  to  a  distance,  the  stone  being  held  in  the  hand 
on  a  level  with  the  shoulder.  Putting-stone,  the  stone 
used  in  the  sport.  Put'ter,  n.  one  who. 

PUT  AMEN,  n.  pu-ta'men  [L.  putamen,  a  pod  or  shell]  : 
in  bot.,  the  stone  of  a  fruit,  also  called  the  endocarp. 

PUTATIVE,  a.  pu'ta-tiv  [It.  putativo  ;  F.  putatif,  sup¬ 
posed — from  mid.  L.  pulativus,  supposed — from  L.  putd- 
tus,  supposed,  imagined ;  putdre,  to  reckon] :  supposed ; 
reputed. 

PUTCHUK,  or  Putchock,  n.  put'chuk :  aromatic  root 
article  of  commerce  in  India,  where  it  is  used  both  as 
perfume  and  as  medicine,  and  of  export  to  China,  where 
it  is  used  for  incense,  as  it  gives  out  a  very  pleasant  odor 
when  burned.  It  appears  to  be  the  Costus  (q.v.)  of  the 
ancients. 

PUTEAL,  n.  pu'te-al  [L.  puteal — from  puteus,  a  well]  : 
the  inclosure  surrounding  the  opening  of  a  well  to  pro¬ 
tect  persons  from  falling  into  it. 

PUTEAUX,  pu-to' :  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine, 
about  two  m.  from  thew.  boundary  of  Paris;  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The 
situation  is  very  pleasant,  and  many  Parisians  have  fine 
villas  here.  Pop.  and  industrial  activity  have  of  late 
greatly  increased.  Pop.  (1881)  15,586. 

PUTE'OLI :  see  Pozzuoli. 

PUT-IN-BAY  ISLANDS,  known  also  as  the  Wine  Isl¬ 
and  group :  group  of  ten  islands  in  the  w.  portion  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  forming  part  of  Ottawa  co.,  O.  The 
principal  island,  known  as  Put-in-Bay  Island,  covers 
nearly  2,000  acres,  and  is  about  70  m.  from  Cleveland,  40m. 
from  Toledo.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Lake  Erie  (see 
Erie,  Battle  of  Lake)  was  fought  near  here,  and  the 
islands  are  said  to  have  received  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  before  and  after  the  battle  Commodore  Perry 
(see  Perry,  Oliver  Hazard)  ‘  put  into  ’  the  harbor  with 
his  fleet.  On  Gibraltar,  one  of  the  smaller  Islands,  a 
monument  in  honor  of  Perry  and  his  victory  has  been 
erected.  The  islands  have  only  a  moderate  quantity 
of  soil,  lying  on  limestone;  but  both  the  ground  and  the 
climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  excellent  facilities 
for  boating  and  fishing  have  caused  the  islands  to 
become  notable  summer  .resorts,  and  some  fine  hotels 
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and  private  mansions  have  been  erected;  but  the 
principal  business  is  the  production  of  grapes  and 
wine,  though  the  fishing  industry  is  of  some  importance. 
On  North  Bass  Island,  known  also  as  Isle  of  St.  George, 
is  a  fine  light-house.  During  the  summer  months, 
steamers  olv  daily  between  the  islands  and  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  other  lake  cities.  Pop.  village 
(1890)  282;  (1900)  983. 


PUTLOG,  n.  put'log,  or  Put'lock,  n.  -lok  [Eng.  put, 

to  insert ;  log,  a  thick 
piece  of  wood] :  one  of 
the  pieces  of  timber, 
about  7  ft.  long,  used  in 
building  scaffolds,  one 
end  of  which  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  wall,  and 
the  other  fastened  to  one 
of  the  upright  poles,  form¬ 
ing  the  skeleton  of  the 
scaffold.  Apertures 
called  putlog-holes  are 
frequent  in  buildings  of 
all  ages. 


a,  Putlog; 


b.b,  putlog-holes; 
c,  ledger. 


PUTNAM,  put'nam:  city,  Windham  co.,  Conn.;  on  the 
Quinnebaug  river  and  the  New  York  and  New  England 
railroad;  26  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Worcester,  33  m.  n.  by  e.  of 
Norwich.  It  was  set  off  from  Thompson,  Pomfret,  and 
Killingly,  and  incorporated  1855.  It  is  principally  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and 
silk  goods,  shoes,  steam  heaters,  cutlery,  castings,  and  car 
riag'es.  The  city  (1902)  had  1  nat.  bank  (cap.  $150,- 
000),  2  savings-banks  (deposits  $2,045,879),  2  weekly 
newspapers,  debt  $73,505,  and  assessed  valuation  $3,030,- 
801.  Pop.  (1890)  6,512;  (1900)  7,348;  (1910)  6,637. 

PUT'NAM,  Frederick  Waed;  anthropologist:  b. 
Salem,  Mass.,  1839,  Apr.  16.  He  studied  under  Louis 
Agassiz,  has  been  connected  with  various  institutions, 
and  held  some  state  offices ;  but  his  principal  work  has 
been  in  Amer.  archeology.  Through  his  efforts,  the  Ser¬ 
pent  Mound,  in  Adams  co.,  O.,  with  about  70  acres  of 
land,  was  secured  1866  for  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  be  kept  forever  as  a  prehistoric  monument  and 
a  public  park.  He  became  prof,  of  Amer.  archeology 
and  ethnology  in  Harvard  Univ.  1886.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Acad,  of  Sciences,  and  of  many  other  scien¬ 
tific  bodies;  was  chosen  sec.  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  1873,  pres,  of  Boston  soc.  of  nat. 
hist.  1887,  and  was  chief  of  the  dept,  of  ethnology  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  1893.  He  published  many  annual 
reports  of  associations,  and  more  than  300  scientific  papers. 


PUT'NAM,  George  Palmer:  publisher:  1814  Feb. 
7—1872,  Dec.  20  ;  b.  Brunswick,  Me.  He  became  a  clerk 
in  Leavitt’s  bookstore  in  New  York  1828,  and  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Wiley  &  Putnam  1840.  The  next  year 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  opened  a  branch  establish- 
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ment,  which  he  conducted  till  1848,  when  the  partnership 
was  dissolved  and  he  engaged  in  the  publishing  business 
alone  in  New  York.  He  published  many  illustrated 
works,  commenced  the  publication  of  Putnam’s  Magazine 
1852,  established  the  Loyal  Publication  Soc.  1801,  and 
retired  from  business  1863,  to  become  collector  of  inter¬ 
nal  revenue.  Three  years  later  he  became  head  of  the 
publishing  firm  of  G.  P.  Putnam  and  Sons,  in  which  he 
remained  till  his  death.  He  labored  long  and  earnestly 
to  secure  international  copyright,  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  was  for 
some  time  sec.  of  the  Publishers’  Assoc.  He  wrote 
several  works,  among  which  was  Ten  Years  of  the  World's 
Progress :  Supplement ,  1850-61,  with  Corrections  and  Addi¬ 
tions  (1861). 

PUT'NAM,  Israel:  soldier:  1718,  Jan.  7—1790,  May 
19 ;  b.  Salem,  the  portion  now  Danvers,  Mass.  He  had 
few  educational  advantages ;  was  married  at  the  age  of 
20,  and  the  following  year  became  a  farmer  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.  His  fearlessness  was  shown  by  his  entering  at  night 
the  den  of  a  wolf  which  had  destroyed  many  of  his  sheep, 
and  shooting  the  beast  as  it  was  about  to  spring  upon 
him.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  French  war  1755,  was  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  George  and  the  expedition  against 
Crown  Point.  At  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  prevented  the 
explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  at  Fort  Edward  1757, 
was  saved  from  the  Indians  after  they  had  tied  him  to  a 
tree  and  lighted  a  fire  to  burn  him  alive,  and  afterward 
rendered  valuable  services  in  Canada  and  in  the  W. 
Indies  expedition  1762.  In  1764  he  was  in  command  of 
a  regt.  from  Conn,  sent  to  aid  Detroit,  then  under 
siege  by  Pontiac,  and  late  in  this  year  returned  to  his 
home.  For  some  years  he  kept  a  country  inn  and  for  a 
time  was  member  of  the  state  legislature.  He  was  an 
ardent  friend  of  liberty,  and  on  hearing  the  news  of  the 
fight  at  Concord  unyoked  the  oxen  with  which  he  was 
plowing,  and,  leaving  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  rode  on 
horseback  to  Cambridge,  which  place  he  reached  early 
the  next  morning.  He  was  appointed  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  Conn,  forces,  with  the  rank  of  brig. gen.  The 
British  made  him  various  offers  for  his  assistance,  but 
they  were  indignantly  refused.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  promptly  commissioned 
maj.gen.,  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  was  in  command 
at  New  York,  and  was  most,  unjustly  blamed  for  the  de¬ 
feat  on  Long  Island  1776,  Aug.  27.  The  following  winter, 
by  order  of  congress,  he  fortified  Philadelphia,  was 
afterward  stationed  in  N.  J.,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
direct  operations  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  where 
he  won  permanent  renown  by  his  prompt  execution  of 
Lieut.  Edmund  Palmer,  a  British  spy.  The  capture 
by  the  British  of  the  forts  in  the  Highlands  caused  great 
dissatisfaction  with  him ;  but  a  court  of  inquiry  decided 
that  P.  was  not  blamable  for  the  disaster.  He  was  after¬ 
ward  in  command  in  Conn.*  and  at  Horseneck  escaped 
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from  Gen.  Tryon  by  riding  his  horse  down  a  stone  stair¬ 
way.  In  1779,  while  returning  to  the  army  after  a  brief 
Visit  to  his  home,  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  laid 
aside  from  active  service.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
His  Life,  by  Col.  Humphreys,  was  published  1818 ;  by 
O.  W.  B.  Peabody,  in  Sparks’s  American  Biography,  1842; 
by  W.  Cutter,  1846 ;  and  by  I.  N.  Tarbox,  1876. 

PUT'NAM,  Rufus  :  soldier  in  the  Amer.  revolution : 
1738,  Apr.  9 — 1824,  May  1 ;  b.  Sutton,  Mass. ;  cousin  of 
Gen.  Israel  P.  He  was  trained  as  a  millwright ;  at  19  en¬ 
listed  in  the  war  against  the  French,  served  1757-60,  and 
was  made  ensign.  After  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  he 
married,  and  settled  as  farmer  and  millwright  in  New 
Braintree,  Mass.,  where  he  studied  mathematics,  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  surveying.  He  sailed  to  Florida  1773,  Jan., 
to  explore  lands  supposed  to  have  been  granted  to 
soldiers  for  service  in  the  French  war.  He  returned 
home  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  was  made 
lieut.col.  of  one  of  the  first  regiments  raised  after  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  with  David  Brewer  as 
col.  His  practical  skill  as  an  engineer  made  his  services 
valuable  in  constructing  works  of  defense  at  Roxbury ; 
and  Washington  commended  him  to  congress  as  more 
competent  than  any  of  the  French  officers  in  that  line 
who  had  received  appointments.  From  1776,  Mar.  20,  he 
served  as  chief  engineer  at  New  York ;  and  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  that  summer  superintended  all  the  defenses  in 
that  region,  with  the  rank  of  col.  from  August.  In  the 
autumn  some  discontent  led  him  to  quit  his  corps  and 
take  command  of  the  5th  Mass.  regt.  The  next  spring 
he  served  with  the  northern  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  in  command  of  the  4th 
and  5th  regiments  of  Nixon’s  brigade.  With  Gen.  Put¬ 
nam,  1778,  he  superintended  the  construction  of  West 
Point  fortifications ;  and  after  the  Stony  Point  surprise 
he  commanded  a  regt.  in  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Wayne,  to 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  In  1782,  Feb. — July,  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  adjust  the  claims  of  citizens 
of  New  York  for  losses  due  to  the  allied  armies ;  and  1783, 
Jan.  7,  he  was  made  brig.gen.  During  several  years 
after  the  war,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Mass,  legislature, 
and  served,  1787,  as  aide  to  Gen.  Lincoln  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Shays’s  rebellion.  In  1786,  P.,  with  a  number 
if  other  officers  in  the  American  army,  organized  in 
Mass,  the  Ohio  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
respective  bounty-lands  located  together  in  the  unde¬ 
veloped  country  w.  of  Penn.,  e.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
n.  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  a  movement  was  in 
progress  in  congress  to  organize  this  vast  tract  into  the 
Northwest  Terr.,  and  provide  for  its  subsequent  division 
into  6  or  7  states.  In  the  following  year  the  Rev.  Man- 
asseh  Cutler  (q„v.),  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  acting  for  the  Ohio 
Company,  addressed  congress  (of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber),  and  proposed  to  purchase  5,000,000  acres  in  the  pro¬ 
jected  terr.  if  it  was  organized  with  a  prohibition  against 
slavery.  The  organizing  act,  with  the  anti-slavery 
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clause  (known  as  the  Ordinance  of  1787),  was  adopted 
July  13,  and  Cutler’s  first  purchase  was  two  tracts  aggre¬ 
gating  1,500,000  acres.  Putnam  was  chosen  supt.  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  and  made  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  the  e.  part  of  the  Northwest  Terr.,  at  Marietta,  O., 
1788,  Apr.  7.  He  became  Ohio  supreme-court  judge  1789; 
brig.-gen.  1792,  May  4,  under  Wayne,  against  the  In¬ 
dians;  U.  S.  commissioner  to  make  an  Indian  treaty  1792, 
May — 1793,  Feb.;  executed  an  important  treaty  1792, 
Sep.  27.  He  was  U.  S.  surveyor-general,  1793,  Oct. — 
1803,  Sep.,  and  member  of  the  Ohio  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  1803.  He  died  at  Marietta,  O. 

PUTREFAC'TION:  decomposition  of  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  when  such  decomposition  is  accompanied  by  of¬ 
fensive  odor.  In  other  respects  it  is  identical  with  Fer¬ 
mentation  (q.v.).  In  the  process  of  putrefaction  the  or¬ 
ganic  compounds  break  up,  producing  others  of  lower 
order,  inorganic  compounds,  and  even  simple  elements. 
It  may  be  prevented  by  exclusion  of  air  moisture,  by 
maintaining  a  very  low  or  very  high  temperature,  by  the 
use  of  antiseptic  substances,  etc. 

Putrefaction  was  long  believed  to  be  spontaneous — i.e., 
to  depend  on  the  supposed  peculiar  instability  of  organic 
matter  and  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  but  it  is  now  known  to 
be  due  to  the  action  of  certain  bacteria  (q.v.).  That 
their  presence  is  not  merely  a  concomitant,  but  the  ex¬ 
clusive  cause  of  the  putrefactive  process,  is  demonstrated 
by  experiment.  If  we  take  an  extremely  putrescible  fluid, 
e.g.,  infusion  of  fish  or  hay,  and  cork  it  up,  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  turbid  with  bacteria,  and  acquires  a  characteristic 
odor;  but  if  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  and  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  kill  the  bacteria  and  their  germs  present 
in  the  flask  and  its  stopper,  it  may  then  be  put  aside  for 
any  number  of  years  without  a  symptom  of  putrefac¬ 
tion;  but  if  the  plug  be  then  removed,  even  for  a  very 
brief  period,  in  the  air  of  an  ordinary  room,  and  then 
replaced,  germs  enter,  develop,  and  multiply,  and  de¬ 
composition  immediately  sets  in.  This  explains  how  the 
minutest  taint  of  decomposing  matter  is  able  to  set  up 
putrefaction  on  the  largest  scale;  since  it  contains  liv¬ 
ing  bacteria,  which  multiply  with  incredible  rapidity,  at 
the  expense  of  the  organic  matter  which  they  decompose. 
If  the  protoplasm  of  the  bacteria  be  coagulated  by  heat 
or  killed  by  application  of  antiseptics,  no  such  inocula¬ 
tion  can  be  effected;  hence  the  putrefactive  power  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  living  ferment,  and  does  not  exist  in  the 
products  of  its  life.  Hence  the  paradox,  ‘putrefaction  is 
the  result  not  of  death,  but  of  life.’  Numerous  forms 
and  varieties  of  bacteria  exist  in  nature,  and  each  dif¬ 
fers  in  its  physiological  activities.  Many  are  known  to 
enter  the  blood,  causing  definite  diseases,  splenic  fever, 
phthisis,  etc.,  while  others  poison  wounds.  The  practice 
of  medicine,  and  still  more  of  surgery,  has  of  late  years 
been  revolutionized  through  this  knowledge. 
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PUTEEFY,  v.  pu'tre-fl  [F.  putrefier,  to  putrefy — from 
mid.  L.  putref ledre — from  L.  putref dcere,  to  make  rotten 
— from  puter,  rotten;  faclo,  I  make:  It.  putref are]\  to 
make  corrupt  or  rotten;  to  rot.  Pu'trefying,  imp.: 
Adj.  rotting;  corrupting  with  rottenness.  Pu'tre- 
fied,  pp.  -fid:  Adj.  rotten;  decomposed.  Pu'trefier,  n. 
-fl-er,  one  who  or  that  which  putrefies.  Pu'trefac'tion, 
n.  -fdti'shun  [F. — L.]:  rottenness;  the  spontaneous  de¬ 
composition  of  organic  bodies  (see  above).  Pu'trefac'- 
tive,  a.  -tiv,  tending  to  promote  decomposition;  making 
putrid  or  rotten.  Pu'trefac'tiveness,  n.  -nes,  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  putrefactive. 

PUTEESCENT,  a.  pu-tres'sent  [L.  putres'cens  or  pu- 
trescen'tem,  growing  rotten — from  puter ,  rotten]:  becom¬ 
ing  putrid  or  rotten;  pertaining  to  putrefaction.  Pu- 
tres'cence,  n.  -sens,  a  putrid  or  rotten  state.  Putres'- 
cible,  a.  -si-bl,  liable  to  grow  putrid. 

PUTEID,  a.  pu'trld  [F.  putride — from  L.  putridity 
decayed — from  puter,  rotten:  It.  putrido ]:  rotten;  cor¬ 
rupt;  pertaining  to  rottenness.  Pu'tridness,  n.  -nes,  or 
Putridity,  n.  pu-trid'i-ti,  corruption;  rottenness.  Pu- 
tredinous,  a.  pu-tred'i-nus  [L.  putredo,  rottenness]:  rot¬ 
ten;  stinking.  Putrid  fever  (see  Jail  Fever). 

PUTTEEALA,  or  Puttiala,  put-te-a'la  (Patiala): 
native  state  in  the  Punjab,  partly  in  the  plain  s.  of  the 
Sutlej,  partly  among  the  hills  near  Simla.  Its  cap.,  Put- 
teeala,  is  a  walled  town.  Pop.  of  state  (1891)  1,538,810. 

PUTTENHAM,  put'en-am,  George:  English  author: 
b.  about  1530;  d.  about  1600.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the 
writer  of  a  work  entitled  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
contrived  into  three  booties;  the  first  of  Poets  and  Poesie, 
the  second  of  Proportion,  the  third  of  Ornament,  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1589.  The  Arte  is  a  review  of 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  poetry,  and  was  written  for 
the  court.  It  shows  considerable  literary  knowledge  and 
no  small  critical  power.  Its  author  wrote  several  other 
pieces  which  have  been  lost.  The  authorship  of  The 
Arte  has  also  been  claimed  for  Eiehard  Puttenham,  his 
brother. 

PUTTING  TO  SILENCE,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland: 
title  of  a  suit  or  action  of  declarator,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  put  an  end  to  certain  pretended  claims  of 
marriage.  See  (the  corresponding  term  in  Eng.  law) 
Jactitation. 

PUTTOCK,  n.  put'toti  [so  called  from  its  preying  on 
pullets  or  young  birds:  Scot,  pout,  a  young  grouse:  Gael. 
put,  a  young  moorfowl]:  in  OE.,  a  doubtful  bird,  but 
said  to  be  the  long-winged  kite.  Puttock-shrouds, 
among  seamen,  small  shrouds  which  go  from  one  mast  to 
the  other — a  supposed  corruption  of  futtocti-shrouds. 

PUTTUN,  or  Pattan,  put-un',  or  Anhulwar  Pattan, 
dn-hol-war'  put-un' :  town  of  India,  territory  of  the  Guico- 
war,  Guzerat,  64  m.  n.w.  from  Allahabad.  It  stands  on 
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the  Saraswati,  a  small  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Banas; 
and  is  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  having  manu¬ 
factures  of  swords,  spears,  pottery  of  a  light  fine,  kind, 
and  silk  and  cotton  goods.  Puttun  occupies  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Anhulwara,  the  traces  of  the 
walls  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  about  five  m.  in  cir¬ 
cuit.  Pop.  about  35,000. 

PUTTY,  n.  put’ti  [F.  potee,  a  glazier’s  putty,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  clay  and  horse-dung  for  molds:  Milanese,  poltia, 
batter,  mud — from  L.  puls  or  pultem,  pap,  pottage:  Gr. 
poltos,  porridge]:  pasty  mass  or  thick  cement  formed  of 
whitening  and  linseed-oil,  with  or  without  white-lead, 
used  chiefly  by  glaziers  for  fastening  glass  in  window- 
frames,  as  in  time  it  becomes  remarkably  hard;  and  by 
painters  for  filling  holes  in  wood  before  painting. — The 
term  denotes  also  the  mixture  of  dust  and  oil  arising 
from  the  grinding  of  precious  stones;  in  pottery,  the 
mixture  of  ground  materials  in  which  earthenware  is 
dipped  for  glazing:  in  foundries ,  the  mixture  of  clay  and 
horse-dung  used  in  making  molds:  V.  to  fix  or  fill  up 
with  putty.  Put'tying,  imp.  Put'tied,  pp.  -tid.  Put¬ 
ty-powder,  material,  consisting  of  peroxide  of  tin,  used 
for  polishing  stone  and  metal  work;  also  as  coloring  ma¬ 
terial  for  white  glass,  and  for  the  white  enamels  of  porce¬ 
lain,  etc.  It  is  made  by  melting  tin;  as  the  surface  ox¬ 
idizes,  the  scum,  which  is  the  peroxide,  is  raked  off,  and 
when  cold,  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  white  in  color, 
and  with  particles  extremely  hard. 

PUY,  n.  pfwe  [F.]:  provincial  term  for  the  truncated 
conical  hill-tops  of  Auvergne  and  the  Cevennes  in  France, 
being  mostly  peaks  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

PUY,  pwe,  Le,  or  Le  Puy-en-Yelay,  le  pwe-ong-veh- 
la! :  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Haute-Loire,  about  70  m. 
s.w.  of  Lyon;  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in 
Europe.  It  stands  on  the  steep  s.  slopes  of  Mt.  Anis, 
from  whose  summit  starts  up  precipitously  the  huge 
basaltic  mass  Eocher  de  Corneille,  crowned  by  a  colossal 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  made  of  captured  Russian  cannon. 
The  most  notable  building  of  Le  Puy-en-Yelay  is  the 
cathedral,  a  splendid  but  heavy-looking  structure  of  the 
10th  or  11th  c.,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and 
remarkable  chiefly  for  a  wonder-working  image  of  the 
Virgin  ( Notre  Dame  du  Puy).  Lace,  bells,  silk  and  wool 
are  manufactured.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

PUY-DE-DOME,  pwe-de-dom' :  large  central  dept,  of 
France;  3,070  sq.m.  Plateau  and  mountain  occupy  three- 
fourths  of  it;  plain  and  valley  the  rest.  Branches  of 
the  Cevennes  and  of  the  Auvergne  Mountains  overspread 
the  e.  and  w.  of  the  dept.  The  multitude  of  conical 
hills  or  puys,  of  basaltic  and  lava  masses,  and  of  craters, 
shows  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil:  see  Auvergne. 
The  famous  volcanic  group  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  w.  of 
Clermont,  has  two  main  peaks,  the  highest  4,617  ft. 
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Mont  Dore  (5,835  ft.)  is  tho  chief  summit  of  a  s.  group 
of  mountains.  The  principal  river  is  the  Allier,  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Loire.  The  soil  is,  in  general,  light  and 
poor;  but  its  volcanic  character  fosters  vegetation;  and 
the  splendid  valley  of  Limagne  is  fertile  throughout. 
The  climate  is  uncertain,  and  severe  in  the  mountains. 
The  principal  mineral  springs  are  iron,  antimony,  and 
lead.  Hot  and  cold  mineral  springs  are  abundant;  among 
the  most  frequented  are  those  of  St.  Myron  and  Chatel- 
don.  The  dept,  is  sub-divided  into  the  arrondissements 
Ambert,  Clermont,  Issoire,  Kiom,  Thiers. — Pop.  (1901) 
544,194. 

PUZZLE,  n.  puz'el  [a  probable  corruption  of  F. 
pucelle,  a  virgin]:  in  OE.,  a  disreputable  or  low  woman; 
a  drab. 

PUZZLE,  n.  puz’zl  [an  imitative  word  taken  from  the 
puddling  or  troubling  of  water,  the  sound  of  dd  and  zz 
being  easily  interchanged,  especially  before  l — puzzle- 
headed  and  muddle-headed  being  synonymous  terms]:  be¬ 
wilderment;  perplexity;  something  to  try  ingenuity;  a 
riddle:  V.  to  confuse;  to  bewilder;  to  be  perplexed. 
Puz'zling,  imp.  -zling:  Adj.  bewildering;  causing  per¬ 
plexity.  Puz'zled,  pp.  -zld.  Puz'zler,  n.  -zler,  one  who 
or  that  which  puzzles. — Syn.  of  ‘puzzle,  v.’:  to  embar¬ 
rass;  bewilder;  confound;  confuse;  perplex;  entangle; 
nonplus. 

PYZEMIA,  n.  px-e'mx-d  [Gr.  puon,  pus;  hai’ma,  blood]: 
ultimate  stage  of  ‘blood-poisoning/  when  bacteria  in  large 
quantities  have  entered  the  general  circulation,  have 
formed  septic  thrombi  in  the  veins  and  have  been  dissem¬ 
inated  with  the  production  of  multiple  abscesses  through¬ 
out  the  organs.  The  term  ‘blood-poisoning’  is  used  in 
this  somewhat  restricted  sense  to  indicate  a  febrile  proc¬ 
ess,  due  to  toxic  secretions  of  germs  of  suppuration. 
Blood-poisoning  may  be  divided  into  three  forms:  1. 
Septic  toxaemia,  or  Sapraemia  ( sapros ,  rotten ),  in  which 
the  germs  are  lodged  in  a  blood  clot  or  a  mass  of  de¬ 
composing  matter  in  a  wound,  but  have  not  infiltrated 
living  tissues  to  any  extent,  only  their  products  or 
ptomains  being  absorbed  into  the  blood.  2.  Septicaemia 
(septos,  poisonous),  in  which  the  blood  contains  non-pus- 
forming  bacteria  and  their  toxins.  3.  Pyaemia  in  wyhich 
the  germs  have  entered  the  circulation  and  are  growing 
in  various  organs.  The  forms  mentioned  cannot  always 
be  sharply  separated.  The  crucial  test  for  pyaemia  in 
distinction  from  the  other  varieties  of  blood-poisoning, 
is  the  presence  of  multiple  abscesses,  due  to  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  bacteria. 

Healthy  blood  can  exterminate  moderate  quantities  of 
bacteria.  Hypodermic  injections,  when  given  without  the 
strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  ordinarily  introduce  a 
few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  bacteria  into  the  system, 
but  it  is  only  rarely  and  in  the  most  enfeebled  individuals 
that  harm  is  done.  Even  pus  may  be  injected  into  the 
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circulation  without  necessarily  causing  pyaemia.  Pyaemia 
is  not  due  to  a  single  specific  micro-organism;  and  may 
be  caused  by  any  germ  capable  of  producing  pus.  Park 
enumerates  ten  bacteria  that,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  always  produce  pus,  and  fourteen — including  the 
specific  causes  of  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  erysipelas, 
pneumonia,  anthrax,  etc. — which  may  at  least  aid  in  sup¬ 
puration.  It  is  probable  that  several  other  germs  may  be 
the  cause  of  sepsis,  and  it  is  well  demonstrated  that  cer¬ 
tain  cases  are  due  to  the  infection  of  at  least  two  kinds 
of  bacteria. 

But  in  considering  its  causes,  it  is  not  enough  to  men¬ 
tion  the  bacteria,  for  comparatively  few  patients  affected 
with  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  pneumonia,  etc.,  develop 
pyaemia,  while  the  bacteria  of  pus  are  found  in  air,  water, 
and  on  practically  everything  else  with  which  we  come 
in  contact,  unless  special  pains  have  been  taken  to  remove 
them.  Under  normal  circumstances,  germs  are  present 
on  the  skin  or  in  the  mouth  and  other  cavities  of  the 
body  which  open  externally,  merely  as  foreign  bodies. 
Small  abrasions  or  cuts  or  slight  local  irritations,  allow 
limited  suppuration,  as  under  a  scab  or  in  a  boil,  but 
the  sapraemia  is  insignificant.  Still,  some  fatal  cases  of 
pyaemia  have  been  traced  to  so  slight  causes  as  the  ex¬ 
coriations  made  by  the  nails  in  scratching.  Any  depraved 
state  of  the  constitution  such  as  diabetes,  anaemia,  scurvy, 
chronic  alcoholism,  etc.,  increases  both  the  tendency  to 
local  suppuration  and  to  diffused  blood-poisoning. 

The  symptoms  of  sepsis  are  general  malaise,  headache, 
and  fever  of  an  irregularly  remittent  type.  In  the  truly 
pyaemic  form,  chills  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  sup¬ 
posed  to  mark  the  development  of  abscesses  in  various 
organs,  the  temperature  rises  to  105°  or  106°,  then  drops 
even  below  normal,  soon  to  rise  again.  There  is  nothing 
characteristic  about  the  temperature  curve,  save  its  ir¬ 
regularity  and  the  great  excursions  from  the  average. 
As  blood-poisoning  becomes  profound,  delirium  usually 
sets  in,  the  skin  is  bathed  with  clammy  sweat,  there  is  a 
fetid  diarrhea,  the  pulse  is  weak  and  rapid,  and,  while 
the  particular  symptoms  may  vary  widely,  the  general 
condition  is  that  described  as  ‘typhoid.’  Death  usually 
results  in  coma.  The  duration  is  from  one  to  ten  days, 
the  relative  and  absolute  length  of  the  pyaemic  stage 
varying  widely.  Occasionally  death  is  postponed  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  and  recovery  even  may  ensue.  The  patient 
is  usually  rational  in  the  chronic  form,  though  greatly 
prostrated. 

In  the  treatment  of  pyaemia  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  nourish;  (2)  to  combat  the  septic  state  by 
opening  abscesses  wherever  accessible,  and  using  anti¬ 
septics  freely.  Among  the  drugs  which  have  been  used 
are  quinine,  salicylic  acid,  and  the  sulphites,  but  their 
efficacy  is  doubtful.  An  antitoxin  has  been  used  in  some 
cases  with  curative  effect,  but  often  without  any. 
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The  prevention  of  septic  fever  consists  in  the  practice 
of  antiseptic  surgery.  Except  where  the  disease  develops 
without  gross  lesion,  or  where  a  deep  wound  has  been 
infected  with  virulent  germs  at  the  start,  every  case  of 
septic  fever  means  an  error  in  the  carrying  out  of  mod¬ 
ern  surgical  principles,  though  not  necessarily  an  error 
for  which  the  surgeon  can  be  blamed.  For  example,  the 
patient  may  have  disturbed  the  dressings.  Septic  fever 
is  now  comparatively  rare;  wounds  inflicted  by  the  sur¬ 
geon  now  almost  never  suppurate;  compound  fractures  in 
which  amputation  was  considered  by  the  older  surgeons 
as  the  only  feasible  means  of  averting  pyaemia,  now  usu¬ 
ally  heal  without  deformity,  and  little  secondary  danger 
is  apprehended  from  wounds  not  deeply  impregnated 
with  filth.  Moreover,  operations  within  the  peritoneum, 
pleura,  and  joints  are  successfully  performed  which,  be¬ 
fore  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods,  would  have  end¬ 
ed  in  pyaemia. 

PYAT,  pe-a',  Felix:  1810,  Oct.  4 — 1889,  Aug.  5;  b. 
Vierson,  France:  communist.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  chiefly  wrote  articles,  feuilletons,  and  plays, 
often  with  strong  political  allusions.  In  1848  he  was  a 
socialist  see.  of  the  constituent  assembly.  He  escaped  to 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
‘European  revolutionary  committee,’  returning  to  France 
1869.  In  1870  he  was  condemned  to  five  years’  impris¬ 
onment,  but  had  already  escaped.  In  1871,  he  became  a 
leader  of  the  Paris  communists,  and  on  the  fall  of  the 
Commune  escaped  to  London.  He  was  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death  in  1873,  though  then  absent  from 
France,  but  was  pardoned  in  1880;  returned  to  France 
and  in  1888  was  elected  a  deputy  from  Marseilles. 

PYCNIDE,  n.  pik'ni-de  [Gr.  puknos,  dense]:  a  wart¬ 
like,  minute,  cellular,  reproductive  body  in  the  thallus 
of  lichens.  Pycnidia,  n.  plu.  pik'md't-a,  cysts  contain¬ 
ing  stylospores,  found  in  lichens  and  fungi. 

PYCNITE,  n.  plk'nlt  [Gr.  puknos,  dense]:  a  massive 
variety  of  topaz,  of  a  dull-yellowish  or  reddish-white 
color. 

PYCNODONTS,  n.  plu.  pik'no-donts  [Gr.  puknos, 
dense;  odous  or  odonta,  a  tooth]:  in  geol.,  an  extensive 
family  of  fossil  fishes,  having  the  mouth  provided  with  a 
dense  pavement  of  thick,  round,  and  flat  teeth. 

PYCNOGONLCEE,  pxk-nb-gon'i-de:  very  remarkable 
family  of  Crustacea,  of  section  Edentata  of  Milne- 
Edwards,  and  forming  the  order  Araneiformes  (Spider¬ 
like)  of  some  authors.  By  Cuvier  and  many  other  nat¬ 
uralists,  a  place  w7as  assigned  them  among  Arachnida ; 
and  it  is  only  of  late  that  they  have  been  decidedly  re¬ 
ferred  to  Crustacea,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that 
they  undergo  metamorphoses.  They  are  all  marine.  Some 
live  among  algae,  or  are  found  under  stones  on  the  beach, 
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While.  others  are  dredged  from  deep  water.  They  seem 
to  prey  by  suction  on  mollusks,  but 
probably  on  many  kinds  of  marine 
animals.  The  legs  of  many,  as  in 
the  genus  Pycnogonum,  are  furnished 
with  hooks  for  taking  hold ;  and 
Linnceus  believed  P.  littorale  to  be 
parasitic  on  whales ;  but  it  is  com¬ 
mon  among  sea-weeds  on  British 
coasts.  The  suctorial  proboscis 
of  these  creatures  may  be  said  to 
form  the  whole  head.  The  abdo¬ 
men  is  almost  rudimentary.  Their 
most  remarkable  characteristic  is 
Pycnogonum  littorale.  in  their  digestive  cavity.  The 
stomach  gives  off  from  its  circum¬ 
ference  ten  long  caeca,  four  of  which  on  each  side  extend 
into  the  proper  or  locomotive  legs,  the  other  two  into 
the  pincer-like  rudimentary  foot-jaws.  These  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  alimentary  canal  seem  to  serve  all  purposes 
of  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  chyliferous  systems 
of  higher  animals.  Hock,  in  Challenger  Reports,  and 
Dohrn,  in  Fauna  u.  Flora  d.  Golfes  v.  Neapel,  have  thor¬ 
oughly  reinvestigated  the  structure  and  development  of 
this  remarkable  group,  and  give  systematic  descriptions 
and  figures  of  all  the  new  and  more  important  forms. 
For  summary,  see  Huxley’s  Comp.  Anal.  Invertebr.  Anim ., 
and  Balfour’s  Embryology,  I. 

PYCNO STYLE,  n.  phk'no-stil  [Gr.  puknos,  dense  or 
thick ;  stulos,  a  column]  :  in  anc.  arch,,  a  colonnade  in 
which  the  columns  stand  very  close  to  each  other :  see 
Intekcolumniation. 

PYE :  see  Pie  2. 

PYELITIS,  n.  pi'e-li'tls  [Gr.  pu'elos,  a  basin,  a  trough, 
and  itis,  a  Greek  terminal  denoting  inflammation]  :  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  pelvis  or  expanded  open  space  of  the 
kidney  in  which  pus  is  formed,  or  in  the  ureter. 

PYGARG,  n.  pi' gar  g  [Gr.  pugargos — lit.,  white-rump,  a 
species  of  antelope — from  puge,  the  rump ;  argos,  white]  : 
the  female  of  the  hen-harrier;  in  Scrip.,  a  species  of 
antelope. 

PYGMALION,  pxg-ma'R-on :  legendary  king  of  Cyprus; 
son  of  Cilix  and  grandson  of  Agenor.  He  hated  all 
women,  but  he  made  in  ivory  the  figure  of  a  woman 
which  was  so  beautiful  that  he  fell  in  love  with  it,  and 
prayed  to  Aphrodite  (Venus)  to  endow  it  with  life, 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  she  did.  P.  then  married 
the  living  statue,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  Paphus. 
who  founded  the  city  of  that  name. 
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PYGMY,  or  Pigmy,  n.  pig' mi  .[F.  pygmee,  a  pygmy — 
from  L .pygmcei;  Gr.  pugmai'oi,  a  mythic  dwarfish  race 
of  antiquity — from  Gr.  pugme,  the  distance  from  the 
elbow  to  the  knuckles  :  It.  pigmeo ] :  one  of  a  fabulous 
nation  of  dwarfs  a  cubit  in  height ;  a  dwarfish  person :  in 
zool.,  the  chimpanzee  :  Adj.  very  small  in  size.  Pygmean, 
a.  pig-me'an,  very  small;  dwarfish. — The  Pygmies  were 
a  fabulous  race  of  dwarfs  in  whose  existence  the  ancients 
believed..  Homer  says  that  every  spring  they  were 
attacked  by  the  cranes  on  the  coasts  of  Oceanus.  Later 
writers  place  them  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  but  we 
read  also  of  northern  pygmies  inhabiting  the  region 
of  Thule,  and  of  pygmies  who  lived  in  subterranean 
dwellings  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Ganges.  Greek  fancy 
worked  hard  to  paint  the  Lilliputian  dimensions  of  these 
creatures.  It  was  said  that  they  cut  down  every  corn- 
ear  with  an  axe ;  that  when  Hercules  came  into  their 
country,  they  climbed  up  his  goblet,  by  the  help  of  lad¬ 
ders,  to  drink  from  it ;  and  that  when  he  was  asleep, 
two  whole  pygmy  armies  fell  on  his  right,  and  another 
on  his  left,  hand,  but  all  were  rolled  up  by  the  hero  in 
his  lion’s  skin.  Aristotle  deemed  the  stories  about 
pygmies  not  utterly  fabulous,  however  overlaid  by 
fancy  with  the  marvellous.  His  interpretation  was,  that 
they  were  probably  some  diminutive  tribe  in  Upper  Egypt, 
who  rode  very  small  horses,  and  lived  in  caves. 

The  Afbican  Pygmies  are  a  race  or  races  of  small¬ 
sized  men  in  interior  Africa;  discovered  by  Paul  Du 
Chaillu  (q.v.),  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  gorilla  also. 
His  accounts  of  them,  and  other  striking  features  of  his 
books,  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa 
(1861),  and  The  Country  of  the  Dwarfs  (1871),  were  ques¬ 
tioned  by  geographers  and  scientists.  He  made  his 
explorations  1855-65.  During  his  Emin  relief  expedi¬ 
tion,  Henry  M.  Stanley  (q.v.),  who  relates  that  he  heard 
of  the  Watwa  or  Batwa  dwarfs  on  his  journey  down  the 
Congo  1876-7,  travelled  through  the  region  inhabited  by 
the  dwarfs,  and  captured  50  of  them.  Du  Chaillu’s 
measurements  of  this  people  tally  precisely  with  those 
made  by  Stanley,  and  the  latter  confirmed  the  dwarf- 
story  of  the  earlier  explorer.  A  region  of  about  30,000 
sq.  m.  between  the  Ihuru  and  Ituri  rivers  abounds  with 
these  undersized  nomads  or  pygmy  wild  people  of  the 
woods.  Their  hutted  camps  are  invariably  near  the 
settlements  of  the  larger  agricultural  aborigines.  The  P. 
measure,  a  few  only  33  inches  in  height,  and  tho  tallest 
4  ft.,  4  in.  There  are  two  widely  distinct  typos  of  P. : 
one  of  clear  light  bronze  in  color;  the  other  much  darker, 
almost  black.  The  former  type  has  an  open  look ;  eyes 
far  apart,  large,  protuberant,  and  of  brilliant,  flashing, 
limpid  black,  reminding  one  of  the  eyes  of  gazelles ;  tho 
skin  on  the  face  in  youth  has  the  sheen  of  old  yellow 
ivory,  while  that  on  the  body  is  of  sober  light  brown. 
The  other  and  darker  type  shows  great  prognathy  of  jaw, 
tapering  at  the  chin  almost  to  a  point ;  their  eyes  are 
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deeply  set  and  close  together ;  the  nasal  bridge  greatly 
sunk.  They  have  narrow,  retreating  foreheads,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  lips ;  the  skin  of  the  body  is  rough,  and  the  fell 
is  very  marked.  Both  types  are  distinguished  for  theii 
small,  delicate  hands,  taper  fingers,  and  narrow,  highly 
arched  feet.  Their  villages,  usually  2  to  3  m.  from 
agricultural  settlements,  are  in  the  form  of  a  circle  of 
low  huts — one  showing  92  in  a  circle  about  50  yards  in 
diameter,  the  tribal  chiefs  hut  at  the  centre.  The  huts 
are  of  tortoise-back  shape,  7  to  10  ft.  long,  4|  to  7  wide ; 
rarely  over  4|  high ;  doorways  at  each  end,  not  over  3  ft. 
high. 

PYHAJARVI,  Lake:  see  Finland. 

PYJAMAS,  n.  pi-ja'maz,  or  better,  Pajamas,  pa-ja'maz 
[Hind.,  Mahratta,  etc.] :  loose  wide  trousers  or  drawers 
of  some  light  fabric,  supported  by  a  cord  drawn  round 
the  waist ;  worn  in  India  by  both  sexes — and  sometimes 
covering  the  feet  entirely.  As  used  in  this  country 
for  men’s  night-costume,  they  are  completed  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  loose  short  jacket  of  the  same  material. 

PYLE,  Howard:  1853,  Mar.  5 - :  artist  and 

author;  b.  Wilmington,  Del.  He  studied  art  with  private 
tutors  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1876  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  Soon  became  widely  known  as  a  writer  and  illus¬ 
trator  for  books,  magazines,  and  other  periodicals.  He  was 
exceptionally  successful  as  a  writer  of  juvenile  fiction. 
His  publications  include  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood  (1883);  Pepper  and  Salt  and  Within  the  Capes  (1885); 
The  Wonder  Clock,  and  The  Rose  of  Paradise  (1887);  Men  of 
Iron  and  A  Modern  Aladdin  (1891);  and  Twilight  Land 
(1894).  He  also  edited  The  Buccaneers  and  Marooners  of 
America  (1891). 

PYLON,  n.  pl'lon  [Gr.  pulon,  a  gateway]  :  in  arch.,  the 
mass  of  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  an 
Egyptian  temple. 

PYLORIDEANS,  n.  plu.  pil-o-rid'e-dnz  [Gr.  puloros ,  a 
gate-keeper ;  eidos,  likeness] :  certain  bivalves,  includ¬ 
ing  those  having  the  shell  nearly  always  equivalve  and 
gaping  at  the  two  extremities. 

PYLORUS,  n.  pi-lo'rus  [Gr.  puldros,  a  gate-keeper — 
ivompule,  a  gate] :  the  lower  and  right-hand  orifice  of 
the  stomach  leading  to  the  intestines.  Pyloric,  a. 
pi-ldr'ik,  pert,  to  the  pylorus. 

PYM,  pim,  John  :  famous  as  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party  in  the  house  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
1 :  1584-1643,  Dec.  8 ;  b.  Brymore,  Somerset ;  of  a  good 
family.  He  had  considerable  property  in  his  native 
county.  He  was  for  some  years  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  afterward  studied  law  at 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  Having  been  sent  to  parlia¬ 
ment  as  member  for  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  popular  party;  and,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  became  noted  for  his 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
court.  In  1626,  the  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles 
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I.,  he  distinguished  himself  by  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  impeachment  of  the  king’s  favorite,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  In  1640,  the  functions  of  parliament  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  abeyance  for  13  years,  during  which  time 
the  popular  discontent  had  gradually  been  growing  to 
a  head,  the  celebrated  Long  Parliament  was  convened ; 
and  from  the  first,  P.  was  by  common  consent  recognized 
in  it  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  despotic 
policy  of  the  monarch.  For  the  position  which  he  thus 
occupied,  his  qualifications  were  eminent.  In  temper 
he  was  bold  and  fearless;  he  was  master  of  an  eloquence 
Jose,  terse,  and  vigorous;  and  in  knowledge  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  form  and  business  procedure  he  was  considered 
to  have  scarcely  an  equal  in  the  house.  1640,  Nov.  3, 
as  soon  as  business  had  opened,  he  set  forth  to  the 
house,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  address,  the  intolerable 
grievances  under  which  the  nation  labored ;  and  a  week 
later,  he  boldly  denounced  the  Earl  of  Strafford  as  the 
‘  great  promoter  of  tyranny,’  to  whose  evil  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  king  these  grievances  were  in  the  main 
to  be  attributed.  In  the  impeachment  of  Strafford 
which  followed,  resulting  in  execution  of  the  death 
sentence  under  a  bill  of  attainder,  Pym  took  the  leading 
part.  Of  this  master-stroke  of  policy,  which  deprived 
the  king  of  the  one  man  of  resolute  temper  and  power¬ 
ful  genius  who  adhered  to  his  cause,  the  credit  must  be 
awarded  chiefly  to  Pym.  In  the  subsequent  proceedings 
against  Laud  also,  he  was  conspicuous,  as  in  every  other 
crisis  of  moment,  till  the  time  when  war  became  inevi¬ 
table  between  the  king  and  the  parliament.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  he  remained  at  his  post  in 
London,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  there,  rendered  services  to  the  cause  not  less 
valuable  and  essential  than  those  of  a  general  in  the 
field.  While  the  strife  was  yet  pending,  he  died  some¬ 
what  suddenly  at  Derby  House,  having  been  appointed 
to  the  important  post  of  lieut.  of  the  ordnance  only  the 
month  previous.  He  was  buried  at  Westminster  Abbey 
with  great  pomp,  and  was  borne  to  his  last  resting- 
place  by  six  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
house  of  commons  also  voted  £10,000  in  payment  of  his 
debts. 

PYNCHON,  pin' chon,  John:  statesman  and  soldier: 
1627-1703;  b.  Essex,  England;  only  son  of  William  P.; 
by  whom  he  was  brought  to  New  England  1630.  On  his 
father’s  return  to  England  1652,  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  government  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Conn,  valley  affairs.  He  was  the  first  col. 
of  the  Hampshire  (co.)  regt.,  and  was  in  active- service 
in  the  early  French  wars  and  in  King  Philip’s  war  1675 ; 
was  councilor  under  the  administrations  of  Dudley  and 
Andros,  and  under  the  new  charter  of  Mass,  from 
1693  until  his  death.  He  was  in  favor  with  the  colonists, 
and  with  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  negotiated  several 
successful  treaties.  He  died  at  Springfield. 
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PYNCHON,  Thomas  Ruggles,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  educator; 
b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1823,  Jan.  19;  d.  1904.  lie 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  1841;  was  tutor 
1843-47 ;  ordained  deacon  in  the  Prot.  Episc.  Church  1848 
and  priest  1849;  held  charges  in  Stockbridge  and  Lenox 
Mass.,  1849-55;  became  prof,  of  chemistry  in  Trinity  College 
1854;  was  pres,  of  the  college  1874-83;  and  held  a  chair 
there  1895.  He  published  many  sermons  and  scientific 
papers,  and  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  St.  Stephen’s 
College  1865,  and  ll.d.  from  Columbia  1877. 

PYN'CHON,  William  ;  1590-1662 ;  b.  Essex,  England  : 
colonist  and  author.  He  came  to  New  England  with 
Winthrop  1630,  as  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  colony  of 
Mass.  He  settled  first  at  Roxbury,  which  he  helped  to 
found ;  and  1636  at  Agawam,  now  Springfield,  of  which 
ho  was  one  of  the  founders.  In  1640  he  received  a  com¬ 
mission  to  govern  this  colony,  and  in  Apr.  of  that  year 
the  colonists  changed  the  name  from  Agawam  to  Spring- 
field,  in  honor  of  P.’s  home  in  England.  In  1650  he  went 
ro  London  and  published  his  book,  The  Meritorious  Price 
of  Christ's  Redemption.  This  work  was  considered  heret¬ 
ical,  and  condemned  to  be  burned;  and  the  author  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  general  court,  which  he  failed 
to  do.  Owing  to  the  reception  of  his  book,  and  his 
own  bad  treatment  in  the  matter,  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  1652,  and  settled  at  Wraysbury,  on  the  Thames.  In 
1655  he  published  a  revision  of  Christ's  Redemption ,  and 
a  reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Norton,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  answer  the  first  edition.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  other  theological  works.  He  died  at  Wrays¬ 
bury. 

PYNE,  pin,  Louisa:  popular  English  singer :  b.  1832; 
dau.  of  a  well-known  singer,  G.  Pyne.  She  received  in¬ 
struction  from  Sir  George  Smart,  and  appeared  in 
public  in  London  1842.  She  appeared  in  Paris  1847, 
made  her  debut  in  opera  1849,  and  later  visited  America. 
She  is  known  chiefly  from  her  being  chief  soprano  of  an 
English  opera  company,  in  which  she  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Harrison  at  the  Lyceum,  Drury  Lane,  and  Cov¬ 
ent  Garden. 

PYR-,  pir-,  or  Pyro-,  piPo  [Gr.  pur,  fire  ;puros,  of  fire]  : 
a  prefix  signifying,  literally  or  figuratively,  ‘  fire ;  ’  in 
ehem.,  altered  by  heat,  or  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat; 
in  geol.,  igneous. 

PYRACANTH,  n.  phr'a-kanth  [Gr.  pur,  fire ;  akantha,  a 
spine] :  evergreen  thorn  producing  flame-colored  berries. 
Pyr'acan'thous,  a.  - kdn'thus ,  having  yellow  spines. 
Pyracantha  (see  Crataegus). 

PYRALLOLITE,  n.  pir-dl'lo-lit  [Gr.  pur,  fire;  alios, 
another ;  lithos,  a  stone :  so  called  from  the  changes  of 
color  it  undergoes  before  the  blow-pipe]  :  a  mineral 
found  in  Finland,  of  a  greenish-white  color,  consisting 
principally  of  silicate  of  magnesium. 

PYRAME,  n.  pi-ram '  [F.] :  a  small  water-spaniel. 
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PYRAMID,  n.  plr'd-mld  [F.  pyr amide,  a  pyramid — from 
L.  pyr'amis  or  pyram'idem ;  Gr.  pur' amis  or  puram'lda,  a 
pyramid — a  word  of  Egyptian  origin]  :  one  of  the  great 
ancient  structures  of  Egypt,  supposed  to  be  set  apart 
for  some  sacred  or  religious  use,  perhaps  as  tombs ;  the 
base  forming  a  square  and  facing  the  four  cardinal 
points,  the  sides  bounded  by  plane  triangles  ending  at  a 
common  point  at  the  vertex  (see  Pyramids,  The). 
Pyramid,  in  geom.,  is  a  solid  figure,  of  which  the  base  is 
a  plane  rectilinear  figure,  and  the  sides  are  triangles,  con¬ 
verging  to  a  point  at  the  top  or  ‘  apex.’  Pyramids,  like 
prisms,  are  named  from  the  form  of  their  bases ;  thus, 
a  P.  having  a  triangle  for  its  base  is  a  triangular  P.,  with 
a  square  base  a  square  P.,  with  any  four-sided  figure  for 
its  base  a  quadrangular  P. ;  or  it  may  be  pentagonal, 
hexagonal,  etc.  Pyramids  may  be  either  *  right  ’  or 
4  oblique.’  See  Prism.  A  right  P.,  with  an  equilateral 
figure  for  its  base,  has  all  its  sloping  edges  equal ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  if  the  P.  be  oblique.  The  most 
remarkable  property  of  the  P.  is  that  its  volume  is 
exactly  one-third  of  that  of  a  prism  having  the  same 
base  and  vertical  height ;  and  it  follows  from  this,  that 
all  pyramids  having  the  same  base  and  height  are  equal 
to  each  other.  Pyramidal,  a.  pir-am'i-ddl ,  also  Pyr- 
amidic,  a.  pir'a-mid'ik,  and  Pyr'amid'iCal,  a.  -i-kdl,  hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  PyramTdally,  ad.  - ddl-R , 
or  Pyramidically,  ad.  pir'a-mid'i-kdl-li.  Pyramidal 
numbers,  numbers  resulting  from  the  successive  sums  of 
polygonal  numbers.  Pyramidoid,  n.  pir-dm'i-doyd' [ Gr. 
eidos,  resemblance]  :  a  figure  resembling  a  pyramid ;  a 
solid  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  semiparabola  about  its 
base  or  greatest  ordinate.  Pyramidion,  n.  pir'd-mid'i- 
6n,  in  arch.,  the  small  flat  pyramid  formed  on  the  top 
of  an  obelisk.  Pyr  amides,  n.  plu.  pir-am'i-dez,  in  OE., 
pyramids.  Pyramids,  n.  plu.  -midz,  a  game  played  on 
an  ordinary  billiard-table,  with  fifteen  red  balls  and  one 
white  ball.  Anterior  pyramids,  Posterior  pyramids, 
fibrous  structures  in  the  brain. 

PYR'AMID  Lake:  in  Roop  co.,  w.  Nevada,  near  the 
Cal.  boundary ;  about  33  m.  long,  10  m.  wide ;  4,000  ft. 
above  sea-level.  The  Truckee  river  empties  into  it,  but 
it  has  no  visible  outlet. 

PYR'AMIDS,  The  :  structures  of  the  shape  of  the 
geometric  figure  so  called,  in  various  parts  of  the  old 
and  new  world,  the  most  important  being  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  and  of  Mexico.  Those  of  Egypt  were  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world, 
are  70  in  number,  of  different  sizes,  are  between  29°  and 
30°  n.  lat.,  and  are  masses  of  stone  or  brick,  with  square 
bases  and  triangular  sides.  Although  various  opinions 
have  prevailed  as  to  their  use,  as  that  they  were  erected 
for  astronomical  purposes,  for  resisting  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  sand  of  the  desert,  for  granaries,  reservoirs, 
or  sepulchres,  the  last-mentioned  hypothesis  has  been 
proved  correct  in  recent  times  by  the  excavations  of  the 
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late  Gen.  Howard  Vyse,  who  is  said  to  have  expended 
nearly  £10,000  in  investigating  their  object  and  struct¬ 
ure.  They  all  were  the  tombs  of  monarchs  of  Egypt 
who  flourished  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
none  having  been  constructed  later  than  that  period; 
the  subsequent  kings  being  buried  at  Abydos,  Thebes, 
and  other  places,  in  tombs  of  very  different  construc¬ 
tion.  The  meaning  of  the  word  pyramid  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity;  though  attempts  have  been  made  to 
derive  it  from  the  Coptic  piharam,  yet,  as  in  the  hiero¬ 
glyphs,  it  is  found  in  connection  with  the  words  ben  ben 
or  ber  ber,  forms  of  the  Coptic  beebe  mahou,  or  tomb,  and 
abmer ,  or  sepulchre,  it  is  probably  an  ancient  Greek 
word.  The  pyramids  are  solid  mounds  raised  over  the 
sepulchral  chambers  of  the  kings,  the  first  act  of  an 
Egyptian  monarch  being  to  prepare  his  future  ‘  eternal 
abode.’  For  this  purpose,  a  shaft  of  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
tended  sarcophagus  was  first  hollowed  in  the  rock  at  a 
suitable  incline  to  lower  it,  and  at  a  convenient  depth  a 
rectangular  chamber  was  excavated  in  the  solid  rock. 
Over  this  chamber,  a  cubical  mass  of  masonry,  of  square 
blocks,  was  then  placed,  leaving  the  orifice  of  the  shaft 
open.  Additions  continued  to  be  made  to  this  cubical 
mass  both  in  height  and  breadth  as  long  as  the  monarch 
lived,  so  that  at  his  death  all  that  remained  to  be  done 
was  to  face  or  smooth  the  exterior  of  the  step-formed 
mound.  But  in  some  cases,  the  masonry  passed  beyond 
the  orifice  of  the  shaft,  which  involved  the  construction 
of  a  new  shaft,  having  its  orifice  beyond  it.  The  Pyramid 
was  faced  by  adding  courses  of  long  blocks  on  each 
layer  of  the  steps,  and  then  cutting  the  whole  to  a 
flat  or  even  surface,  commencing  from  the  summit. 
The  outer  masonry,  however,  or  casing,  as  it  is  called, 
has  in  most  instances  been  partially  stripped  off.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  protecting  the  vertical  joints  by 
placing  each  stone  half-way  over  another.  The  masonry 
is  admirably  finished  ;  and  the  mechanical  means  by 
which  such  immense  masses  of  stone  were  raised  to 
their  places  has  long  been  a  mystery ;  the  discovery, 
however,  of  large  circular  holes  in  some  of  the  stones 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  wound  up  by 
machines.  The  stones  were  quarried  on  the  spot ;  some¬ 
times,  however,  granite  taken  from  the  quarries  of 
Syene  was  partially  employed.  The  entrances  were 
carefully  filled  up,  and  the  passage  protected  by  stone 
portcullises  and  other  contrivances,  to  prevent  ingress 
to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  There  appears  to  have  been 
also  a  door  or  pylon  at  the  entrance  of  the  shaft,  orna¬ 
mented  with  Egyptian  sculptures  and  hieroglyphs.  The 
sides  of  the  pyramids  face  the  cardinal  points,  and  the 
entrances  face  the  north.  The  work  of  the  larger  Pyra¬ 
mids  was  executed  by  corvees  of  laborers.  The  most 
remarkable  and  finest  Pyramids  are  those  of  Gizeh,  on  a 
level  space  of  the  Libyan  chain  at  Memphis,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Nile.  The  three  largest  are  the  most 
famous. 
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The  first  or  Great  Pyramid,  as  appears  from  the  ex¬ 
cavations  of  Yyse,  was  the  sepulchre  of  the  Cheops  of 
Herodotus,  the  Chembes,  or  Chemmis,  of  Diodorus,  and 
the  Suphis  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes.  Its  height 
was  480  ft.  9  inches,  and  its  base  764  ft.  sq.  Its  slope 
or  angle  was  51°  50'.  It  has  been,  however,  much 
spoiled  and  stripped  of  its  exterior  blocks  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Cairo.  The  original  sepulchral  chamber,  called 
the  Subterranean  Apartment,  46  ft.  x  27  ft.,  and  11  ft. 
6  inches  high,  has  been  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
was  reached  by  the  original  passage  of  320  ft.  long, 
which  descended  to  it  by  an  entrance  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyramid.  The  excavations  in  this  direction  were 
subsequently  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  vast  size 
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Supposed  Mode  of  Construction  of  Pyramids: 

(From  Gliddon’s  Egyptian  Archaeology.) 

A,  Section  of  a  Pyramid ;  B,  horizontal  section  of  the  base, 
rubble  work,  and  casing  of  a  Pyramid ;  C,  apex  of  a  Pyra¬ 
mid,  showing  the  process  of  finishing  from  the  top  down¬ 
ward. 

attained  by  the  Pyramid,  which  rendered  it  impractic¬ 
able  to  carry  on  the  entrance  on  a  level  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  rock,  which  had  been  cut  down  and  faced  for  that 
purpose.  Accordingly,  a  second  chamber,  with  triangular 
roof,  was  constructed  in  the  masonry  of  the  pyramid, 
17  ft.  x  18  ft.  9  inches,  and  20  ft.  3  inches  high.  This  was 
reached  by  a  passage  rising  at  an  inclination  of  26°  18', 
terminating  in  a  horizontal  passage.  It  is  called  the 
Queen’s  Chamber,  and  occupies  a  position  nearly  in  the 
Center  of  the  Pyramid.  The  monument — probably 
owing  to  the  long  life  attained  by  the  monarch — still 
progressing,  a  third  chamber,  called  the  King’s,  was 
finally  constructed,  by  prolonging  the  ascending  passage 
of  the  Queen’s  Chamber  150  ft.  further  into  the  very 
center  of  the  Pyramid,  and  after  a  short  horizontal  pas- 
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sage,  making  a  room  17  ft.  1  inch  x  34  ft.  3  inches,  and 
19  ft.  1  inch  high.  To  diminish,  however,  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  masonry  on  the  flat  roof,  five 
small  chambers  were  made  vertically  in  succession  above 
the  roof,  the  last  one  pointed,  varying  in  height  from  1 
ft.  4  inches  to  8  ft.  7  inches,  the  apex  of  the  top  one 
being  rather  more  than  69  ft.  above  the  roof  of  the 
King’s  Chamber.  The  end  of  the  horizontal  passage 
was  finished  in  a  superior  style,  and  cased  with  red 
syenitic  granite ;  and  in  the  King’s  Chamber  was  the 
granite  sarcophagus  of  the  king  Cheops,  7  ft.  6£  inches 
long,  3  ft.  3  inches  broad,  and  3  ft.  5  inches  high,  for 
whom  the  Pyramid  was  built. 

Piazzi  Smyth  thinks  that  this  coffer  was  not  a  sar¬ 
cophagus,  but  a  standard  measure  of  capacity,  of  which 
the  British  quarter  is  the  fourth  part  ( Our  Inheritance 
in  the  Great  P,  1864).  Proctor  (in  The  Great  P,  1882) 
holds  that  the  Pyramid  was  primarily  an  astrological 
observatory,  and  only  secondarily  a  tomb.  Without 
doubt  it  is  carefully  oriented,  and  most  of  its  constructive 
details  manifestly  bear  relation  to  astronomical  facts. 

As  the  heat  of  the  King’s  Chamber  was  stifling,  owing 
to  lack  of  ventilation,  two  small  air-channels,  or  chim¬ 
neys,  about  nine  inches  square,  were  made,  ascending 
to  the  n.  and  s.  sides  of  the  Pyramid.  They  perfectly 
ventilate  this  chamber.  After  the  mummy  was  deposited 


Section  of  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh  : 

(From  Yyse’s  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.) 

D,  debris  and  remains  of  casing;  Q,  queen’s  chamber;  K,  king’s 
chamber ;  O,  outer  casing  line ;  S,  N,  air  channels ; 

W,  well;  sub.,  subterranean  apartment. 

in  the  King’s  Chamber,  the  entrance  was  closed  with 
granite  portcullises,  and  a  well  made  at  the  junction  of 
the  upward-inclined  and  horizontal  passages,  by  which 
the  workmen  descended  into  the  downward-inclined 
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passage.  Subsequently  there  arose  various  traditions, 
even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  Cheops  being  reported  to 
lie  buried  in  a  chamber  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  fts  construction  required  a  long  time — 100,000 
men  oeing  employed  on  it  30  years,  or  more  probably 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  duration  of  the  reign  of 
Cheops,  which  is  dated  by  different  chronologists  at 
B.c.  3229,  3095,  or  2123.  The  operations  in  this  Pyramid 
by  Gen.  Yyse  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  of  marks 
scrawled  in  red  ochre  in  a  kind  of  cursive  hieroglyphs 
on  the  blocks  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Tourah. 
These  contained  the  name  and  titles  of  Khufu  (hiero¬ 
glyphic  form  of  Cheops) ;  numerals  and  directions  for 
the  position  of  materials:  with  them  were  masonic 
marks. 

The  second  Pyramid  is  on  a  higher  elevation  than  the 
first, and  was  built  by  Suphis  II.,  or  Kephren,who  reigned 
66  years,  according  to  Manetho,  and  appears  to  have 
attained  a  great  age.  It  has  two  sepulchral  chambers, 
and  appears  to  have  been  broken  into  by  Caliph  Alaziz 
Othman  Ben-Yousouf  a.d.  1196.  Subsequently,  it  was 
opened  by  Belzoni.  The  masonry  is  inferior  to  the  first, 
but  it  was  anciently  cased  below  with  red  granite. 

The  third  Pyramid,  built  by  Menkara,  or  Mycerinus, 
who  reigned  63  years,  is  much  smaller  than  the  other 
two,  being  only  218  ft.  high  by  354  ft.  6  inches  square. 
It  also  has  two  sepulchral  chambers,  both  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  lower  sepulchral  chamber,  which  held  a  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  rectangular  shape,  of  whinstone,  had  a 
pointed  roof,  cut  like  an  arch  inside;  but  the  cedar 
coffin,  in  shape  of  a  mummy,  had  been  removed  to  the 
upper  or  large  apartment,  and  its  contents  there  rifled. 
Among  the  debris  of  the  coffin  and  in  the  chambers  were 
found  the  legs  and  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  body  with  linen 
wrapper,  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  the  monarch, 
but  by  others  to  be  that  of  an  Arab,  on  account  of  the 
anchylosed  right  knee.  This  body  and  fragments  of  the 
coffin  were  removed  to  the  British  Museum ;  but  the 
stone  sarcophagus  was  unfortunately  lost  oft  Cartha- 
gena,  by  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  being 
transported  to  England.  The  masonry  of  this  Pyramid 
is  excellent,  and  it  was  anciently  cased  half-way  up  with 
black  granite. 

There  are  six  other  Pyramids  of  inferior  size  and  in¬ 
terest  at  Gizeh;  one  at  Abou  Rouash,  five  m.  n.w.  of 
the  same  spot,  is  ruined,  but  of  large  dimensions ;  an¬ 
other  at  Zowyet  El  Arrian,  also  of  limestone,  is  still 
more  ruined;  another  at  Reegah,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Abooseer,  also  much  ruined,  and  built  for  the  monarch 
User-en-Ra,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Busiris.  There  are 
five  of  these  monuments  at  Abooseer,  one  with  a  name- 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  monarch  of  the  third  dynasty ; 
and  another  with  that  of  the  king  Sahura.  A  group  of 
11  Pyramids  remains  at  Sakkara;  the  exploration  of 
some  of  these  1881  by  Maspero  gave  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  results.  Five  other  Pyramids  are  at  Dashour,  the 
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northernmost  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
king  Asychis  of  Herodotus,  and  has  a  name  of  a  king 
apparently  about  the  12th  dynasty.  Others  are  at  Mey- 
doon  and  Illahoon ;  and  two  at  Biahmo,  at  Medinat  El 
Fyoum,  apparently  the  sepulchres  of  the  last  kings  of  the 
12th  dynasty.  Some  small  brick  Pyramids  of  the  kings  of 
the  11th  dynasty  are  at  the  Drah  Aboo  Negger  at  Thebes. 
In  Nubia,  the  anc.  Ethiopia,  are  several  Pyramids,  tombs 
of  the  monarchs  of  Meroe,  and  of  some  of  the  Ethiopian 
conquerors  of  Egypt.  They  are  taller  in  proportion  to 
their  base  than  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  and  generally 
have  a  sepulchral  hall,  or  propylon  with  sculptures, 
facing  the  east.  The  principal  groups  of  these  Pyramids 
are  at  Bege  Rauie,  or  Begromi,  17°  n.  lat.,  in  one  of 
which,  gold  rings  and  other  objects  of  late  art,  resembling 
that  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  were  found. 

In  Assyria,  the  Birs  Nimrud,  or  Tower  of  Belus,  was 
a  kind  of  step-shaped  Pyramid  of  seven  different-colored 
bricks,  dedicated  to  the  planets  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  Mujellibe,  another  mound,  was  of  pyramidal  shape. 
The  Pyramid  entered  also  into  the  architecture  of  the 
tomb  of  Sardanapalus  at  Tanus,  and  of  the  Mausoleum 
of  Artemisia  at  Halicarnassus.  A  small  Pyramid,  sepul¬ 
chre  of  C.  Cestius,  imitated  from  the  Egyptian  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  still  exists  within  the  wall  of  Aure- 
lian  at  Rome.  Temples  and  other  monuments  of  pyr¬ 
amidal  shape  are  found  in  India,  China,  Java,  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  Islands,  and  elsewhere.  The  Toltecs  and  Aztecs 
erected  temples  in  Mexico,  called  Teocalli ,  or  abodes  of 
gods,  of  pyramidal  shape,  with  steps  or  terraces  by 
which  to  ascend  and  reach  an  altar,  placed  usually  on 
the  summit,  where  they  performed  human  sacrifices  and 
other  rites.  These,  however,  are  not  true  Pyramids,  the 
pure  and  simple  form  of  which  is  restricted  to  Egypt. 
The  Pyramid  entered  extensively  into  the  architecture 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  appears  on  the  tops  of  obelisks 
and  tombs  as  a  kind  of  roof.  Small  models  of  Pyramids, 
with  inscribed  adorations  to  the  sun,  or  having  royal 
names,  also  were  placed  in  the  tombs. — Lepsius,  Ueber 
den  Bnu  der  Pyramiden,  1843  ;  Briefe,  143,  217  ;  Wilkinson, 
Topogr.  of  Thebes  (Lond.  1835) ;  Yyse,  Operations  Carried 
on  at  Gizeh  in  1837  (1842);  Gliddon,  Otia  jPdgyptiaca 
(1849) ;  Piazzi  Smyth,  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid 
»  (1867). 

PYRAMUS,  pir'a-mus,  and  THISBE,  thiz'be :  two 
lovers,  whose  tragical  history  is  told  by  Ovid  in  the  4th 
book  of  his  Metamorphoses.  They  were  natives  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  tenderly  attached  to  each  other,  but  as  their 
parents  would  not  hear  of  their  marriage,  they  had  to 
content  themselves  with  clandestine  interviews  by  night. 
On  one  occasion  they  arranged  to  meet  at  the  tomb  of 
Ninus,  where  Thisbe,  who  was  first  at  the  trysting-spot, 
was  startled  to  discover  a  lioness.  She  immediately  ran 
off,  but  in  her  terror  and  haste,  dropped  her  garment, 
which  the  fierce  animal,  that  had  just  torn  an  ox  in 
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pieces,  covered  with  blood.  Soon  after,  Pyramus  ap¬ 
peared,  and  seeing  his  mistress’s  robe,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  she  had  been  murdered,  whereupon  he 
killed  himself.  Thisbe  now  returned,  and  beholding  her 
lover  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  put  an  end  to  her  own 
life.  The  story  was  a  favorite  one  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  lovers,  unhappy  in  their  love,  were  termed 
a  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  Shakespeare,  in  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ,  introduced  the  story — but  in  a  way  that  has  the 
effect  of  caricature. 

PYRARGYRITE,  n.  pir-dr'ji-rit  [Gr. pur,  fire;  ar'guros, 
silver] :  a  rich  ore  of  silver  of  a  dark-red  color,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  sulphide  of  that  metal  and  antimony,  widely 
diffused  both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

PYRE,  n.  pir  [L.  pyra,  a  funeral  pile — from  Gr.  pur, 
fire] :  a  heap  of  combustible  materials  on  which  a  dead 
body  was  laid  to  be  burned  to  ashes. 

PYRENA,  n.  pi-re'na ,  plu.  Pyee'n^j,  -we  [Gr.  puren, 
the  stone  of  fruit] :  in  hot.,  stony  coverings  of  the  seeds 
in  the  medlar;  the  putamen.  Pyrenous,  a.  pir-efnus , 
full  of  fruit-stones. 

PYRENEES,  pir'e-nez:  mountain  range  separating 
France  from  Spain ;  270  m.  long  and  30  to  70  m.  broad, 
extending  from  the  Gulf  cf  Rosas  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  s.e.  corner  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  mountain- 
system  (estimated  area  12,600  sq.  m.)  consists  of  two 
great  chains,  one  extending  e.  from  the  Bidassoa  to  the 
w.  bank  of  the  Noguera  Pallaresa ;  the  other,  originating 
in  the  Pic  du  Midi  d’Ossau  (9,510  ft.),  lat.  about  0°  25'  w., 
a  little  n.  of  the  former,  extends  e.,  and  after  being  inter¬ 
sected  at  the  Yal  d’ Aran  by  the  Garonne  and  many  smaller 
streams,  reaches  the  Mediterranean,  on  whose  shores, 
immediately  n.  of  the  Gulf  of  Rosas,  it  terminates  in  the 
promontories  Norfeo  and  Creuz.  The  northern  slopes  of 
these  mountains  to  the  plains  and  undulating  districts  of 
s.w.  France,  are  of  gradual  descent ;  while  the  southern 
slopes  descend  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  n.  Spain 
by  steep  terraces.  That  portion  of  this  mountain-system 
in  which  the  e.  part  of  the  southern,  and  the  w.  part  of 
the  northern  chains  are  parallel,  is  called  the  High  or 
Middle  P. — a  district  about  16  m.  in  length,  the  wildest 
and  most  elevated  portion  of  the  whole  system.  In  the 
s.w.  of  the  Middle  P.  is  a  series  of  lofty  summits,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Pau  (9,544  ft.),  and  ending 
with  the  barren  Maladetta,  whose  highest  point,  the  Pic 
deNethou  or  Malahite  (11,168  ft.),  is  the  summit  of  the 
system.  Between  these  two  peaks  are  several  upward 
of  10,000  ft.,  e.g.,  Mont  Perdu  (10,994  ft:).  The  n.e.  and 
less  elevated  portion  of  the  Middle  P.  forms  a  rampart, 
frequently  interrupted  by  transverse  valleys,  and  whose 
principal  summits  are  the  Pic  de  Gavisos  (8,170  ft.)  and 
the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bareges  (9,307  ft.).  The  Eastern  P. 
lift  their  highest  summits  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Segre,  form  a 
mighty  unbroken  wall  of  rock.  From  this  point,  how* 
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ever,  they  assume  a  different  character,  decreasing  in 
height,  and  intersected  by  valleys.  The  West  P.  nowhere 
reach  the  snow-line,  as  their  highest  summit,  the  Pic 
d’Anie,  does  not  rise  above  7,500  ft.  Forming  at  first 
ridges  of  6,000  to  7,000  ft.,  they  decrease  in  height  as  they 
extend  w.,  until,  on  the  Lower  Bidassoa,  they  take  the 
form  of  isolated  masses  about  3,000  ft.  high.  The  aver¬ 
age  height  of  the  P.  is  6,000  to  7,210  ft.  At  almost  equal 
elevation  are  most  of  the  mountain-passes.  These 
passes,  called  in  some  places  cols,  in  others  ports  (Span. 
puerto),  are  about  100  in  number,  though  only  seven  of 
them  are  practicable  for  wagons  and  cannon.  The  most 
important  are  the  roads  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  over  the 
Bidassoa  to  Vittoria,  St.  Jean  Pied  du  Port  to  Pampluna, 
and  that  from  Perpignan  over  Junquera  to  Gerona.  The 
P.  comprise  no  extensive  and  long  valleys.  Generally, 
the  valleys  are  small  and  caldron-shaped,  and  com¬ 
municate  through  narrow  passes.  The  rivers  are  incon¬ 
siderable.  The  region  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  on  the 
n.  slopes  of  the  mountains,  begins  at  the  height  of  8,137 
ft.,  and  on  the  southern  slopes  at  8,858  ft.,  comprises  no 
extensive  snow  or  ice  tracts.  Glaciers  are  few  and  small, 
and  do  not  occur  below  7,800  ft.  On  the  warm  and  dry  s. 
slopes,  no  glaciers  occur.  Forests  are  few,  and  the  steep 
walls  of  rock,  parched  by  the  sun  and  mid-day  winds,  are 
either  quite  bare,  or  covered  with  low  brushwood  and 
meagre  pasture.  The  more  gradually  declining  n.  slopes, 
on  which  snow  and  springs  are  more  abundant,  show 
richer  vegetation,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  lofty  for¬ 
ests,  and  beautiful  mountain  pasture.  Granite  forms  the 
kernel  of  the  Pyrenean  mountain-system,  and  is  overlaid 
by  chalk  and  sandstone  masses.  The  P.  are  not  rich  in 
metals,  but  abound  in  mineral  springs,  of  which  the  chief 
are  those  of  Bagneres  de  Bigorre  (q.v.)  and  Bareges. 

PYRENEES,  Basses,  has  pe-ra-nd' :  department  form¬ 
ing  the  s.w.  corner  of  France ;  2,943  sq.  m.  The  dept,  is 
divided  into  the  five  arrondissements  Pau,  Oloron, 
Orthez,  Bayonne,  and  Mauleon ;  chief  town  Pau.  The 
Basses-P.  occupies  the  n.  slopes  of  the  w.  Pyrenees,  off¬ 
shoots  from  which  divide  the  dept,  into  a  number  of  val¬ 
leys,  each  traversed  by  a  clear  mountain  stream,  locally 
known  as  a  gave.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Gave  d’Oloron, 
Gave  de  Pau,  the  Bidouze,  and  Nivelle.  The  high  valleys 
and  slopes  are  generally  fertile,  and  well  adapted  for 
growth  of  the  vine,  chestnut,  various  other  fruits,  and 
maize,  though  not  for  wheat.  The  best  wines  are  those  of 
Juran^n  and  Gau,  Pontac  and  Auberlin.  Flax  and 
hemp,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  millet  also  are  grown;  but 
the  principal  source  of  industry,  after  making  of  wine, 
is  rearing  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  mules  for  the 
Spanish  markets,  and  raising  of  swine  in  the  great  beech- 
forests,  together  with  preparation  of  hams  of  excellent 
quality  and  high  flavor.  Marble,  alabaster,  slate,  ophite, 
copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and, cobalt  are  chief  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  ;  but  their  importance  as  sources  of  wealth  falls 
short  of  that  of  the  numerous  mineral  springs,  the  most 
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important  of  which  are  those  of  Biarritz,  Cambo,  Eaux 
Bonnes,  and  Eaux-Chaudes.  Pop.  (1901)  426,347. 

PYRENEES',  Haijtes,  hot:  department  of  France,  e. 
of  the  Basses-Pyrenees ;  1,749  sq.  m. ;  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Gascony.  The  Hautes-P. ,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  contains  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenean 
chain,  is  divided  into  the  three  arrondissements  Tarbes, 
Argeles,  and  Bagneres ;  chief  town  Tarbes.  The  scenery 
is  very  varied — savage  mountains  and  precipitous  rocks 
in  the  s.,  an  agreeable  diversification  of  hill  with  dale  in 
the  centre,  softening  down  to  fertile  plains  in  the  north. 
The  principal  rivers,  none  however  being  navigable  in  the 
dept.,  are  the  Adour  and  the  Gave  de  Pau.  The  climate 
is  generally  mild  in  the  plains  and  sheltered  valleys,  but 
even  there,  storms  are  frequent.  The  well-cultivated 
and  artificially  watered  low  lands  yield  good  crops  of 
cereals,  leguminous  plants,  flax,  fruits  of  every  kind,  in¬ 
cluding  the  grape,  from  which  excellent  wine  and  brandy 
are  made.  Horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
poultry,  are  reared.  This  dept. — the  richest  part  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  mineral  products,  especially  marble  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  antimony,  slate, 
granite,  etc. — contains  also  the  most  celebrated  springs, 
as  the  sulphur  springs  at  St.  Sauveur,  and  the  hot-baths 
of  Bagneres,  Bareges,  and  Cauterets.  The  very  limited 
commercial  industry  of  Hautes-P.  embraces  manufacture 
.  of  woolen  and  mixed  fabrics,  including  bareges,  coloring 
matters,  leather,  paper,  cutlery,  etc.  There  is  a  smug¬ 
gling  trade  with  Spain.  Pop.  (1901)  215,546. 

PYRENEES-ORIENTALES,  pe-ra-na'zo-re-ong-tal' : 
maritime  dept,  of  France,  bounded  e.  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  s.  by  the  Pyrenees ;  1,590  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into 
three  arrondissements,  Perpignan,  Prades,  and  Ceret; 
chief  town  Perpignan.  Like  the  Basses  and  Hautes 
Pyrenees,  this  dept,  presents  a  series  of  parallel  valleys 
formed  by  spurs  from  the  Pyrenees ;  but  in  this  case  the 
valleys  run  e.  and  w :  they  are  three  in  number,  watered  by 
the  Gly,  Tet  (the  principal  river),  and  Techs.  The  s.w. 
corner  is  drained  by  the  Segre  (Segura),  tributary  of  the 
Ebro.  An  extended  plain  ocoupies  all  the  n.  and  e.  of 
the  dept.  The  climate  is  good,  and  in  the  plains  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  or  cold  are  rare.  Vegetable  products  in¬ 
clude  fine  grain  and  some  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  this 
latitude.  Wines  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  district; 
and  include  the  red  wines  of  Roussillon,  the  white  mus¬ 
catel  of  Rivesaltes,  and  other  approved  kinds.  Chief 
exports  are  wine,  cocoons,  the  surplus  live  stock  and  its 
products,  and  ,  les  anchovies,  etc.  The  mineral 
wealth  is  not  remarkable.  Pop.  (1901)  212,121. 

PYRENEITE,  n.  pir'e-ne'it  [from  the  Pyrenees ] :  a 
black  or  grayish-black  variety  of  iron-lime  garnet. 

PYRENODEOUS,  a.  pi' re-no' de-us,  or  Pyrenodine,  a. 
pl-ren'd-din  [Gr.  puren,  the  stone  of  fruit ;  eidos,  resem¬ 
blance]  :  resembling  stone  of  fruit ;  globular ;  wart-like. 
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PYRETHRUM ,  n  .  pir-eth'rums  [L.  pyreth'rum,  Span¬ 
ish  chamomile ;  Gr.  pur,  fire] :  a  genus  of  plants,  ord. 
Composites,  sub-ord.  Corymbiferocr— many  are  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  ornamental  greenhouse  or  hardy  plants ;  the  pel- 
litory  of  Spain,  whose  roots,  hot  to  the  taste,  are  used 
in  medicine.  Pyeethbum  pabthenium,  par-then'i-um 
[G-r.  parthenos,  a  virgin] :  common  feverfew,  aromatic 
and  stimulant. 

PYRETICS,  n.  plu.  pir-et'iks  [Gr.  pur'etos ,  a  fever — 
from  pur,  fire] :  medicines  for  the  cure  of  fever. 

PYRETOLOGY,  n.  pir'e-tol'o-jl  [Gr.  pur'etos,  a  fevei ; 
logos,  discourse] :  a  treatise  or  discourse  on  fevers ;  the 
doctrine  of  fevers. 

PYREXIA,  n.  pir-eks'i-d,  Pybex'i^,  n.  plu.  -i-e  [Gr. 
puressein,  to  be  in  a  fever — from  pur,  fire]  :  fever ;  the 
febrile  condition ;  febrile  diseases.  PybexTal,  a.  i-al , 
or  Pybex'ical,  a.  -kdl,  of  or  pert,  to  fever ;  feverish. 

PYRHELIOMETER,  pir-he-h-om'e-ter,  or  Pyeohe- 
liometeb,  pi-ro-he-ll-om'e-ter  [Gr.  pur,  fire ;  helios,  sun ; 
metron,  measure]  :  instrument  invented  by  Pouillet  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  the  sun. 
It  consists  of  a  shallow  cylindrical  vessel  filled  with 
mercury  or  water,  in  which  is  plunged  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer.  The  upper  surface  of  the  vessel,  black¬ 
ened  to  absorb  as  much  heat  as  possible,  is  so  attached 
to  a  support  as  to  receive  the  sun’s  rays  perpendicu¬ 
larly.  The  amount  of  heat  actually  absorbed  is  ascer¬ 
tained  by  ordinary  calorimetric  methods ;  the  area  of 
blackened  surface  exposed  is  known,  as  is  also  the 
amount  of  mercury  or  water  raised  a  given  no.  of  thermic 
degrees :  from  these  elements  is  obtained  the  absolute 
heating  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  given  area. 

PYRIDINE,  n.  pir'i-dln  [Gr.  pur,  fire]  :  a  colorless 
pungent  oil ;  an  alkali  produced  in  smoking  tobacco. 

PYRIDIUM,  n.  pir-id'v-um  [L.  pyrum,  a  pear] :  in  6 of., 
the  same  as  pome. 

PYRIFORM,  a.  plr'i-fawrm  [L.  pyrum,  a  pear ;  forma, 
shape] :  pear-shaped. 

PYRITES,  n.  pi-rx'tez  [Gr.  purites,  a  stone  from  which 
fire  may  be  struck — from  pur,  fire  :  L.  pyrites ,  flint :  L. 
vyrite]  :  in  mineralogy,  large  group  or  family  of  minerals, 
compounds  of  metals  with  sulphur,  or  with  arsenic,  or 
with  both :  they  are  crystalline,  hard,  generally  brittle, 
and  generall3T  yellow.  Pybitic,  a.  pir-it'lk,  or  Pybit'icae, 
a.  -i-kdl,  pert,  to  or  resembling  pyrites.  Pyeitifeeous, 
a.  ptr%-tif'er-u8  [L.  fero,  I  produce] :  containing  or  pro¬ 
ducing  pyrites. — Pyrites  was  the  name  originally  of  the 
sulphuret  of  iron,  known  as  Ieon  P. ;  and  was  given  to 
it  because  of  its  striking  fire  with  steel  [Gr.  pur,  fire], 
so  that  it  was  used  for  kindling  powder  in  the  pans  of 
muskets  before  gun-flints  were  introduced.  Iron  P.  is 
commonly  of  bright  brass-yellow  color ;  it  is  often  found 
crystallized  in  cubes,  in  which  form  small  crystals  of  it 
are  abundantly  ttered  in  some  roofing-slates;  and 
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very  large  ones  occur  in  some  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall ; 
it  is  found  crystallized  also  in  dodecahedrons  and  other 
forms,  more  rarely  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms;  and  it 
often  occurs  massive,  globular,  stalactitic,  capillary,  or 
investing  other  minerals  as  an  incrustation.  Beautiful 
specimens  of  globular  Iron  P.  are  found  in  the  chalk  of 
England.  It  is  a  very  widely  diffused  and  plentiful 
mineral,  seeming  to  belong  almost  equally  to  all  geo¬ 
logical  formations.  It  is  too  abundant  in  many  coal 
fields,  the  action  of  water  and  air  changing  it  into 
sulphate  of  iron  (vitriol),  during  which  change  so  much 
heat  is  evolved  that  the  coal  is  frequently  kindled  by  it, 
/mines  become  unworkable,  and  the  progress  of  the  fire 
can  be  stopped,  if  at  all,  only  by  building  up  portions  of 
them  to  cut  off  access  of  air,  or  by  admission  of  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  water.  At  Quarreltown,  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  a  deep  hollow  is  visible  where,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  the  ground  fell  in,  in  consequence  of  a  sub¬ 
terranean  fire  thus  kindled.  The  color  of  Iron  P.  has 
caused  it  to  be  often  mistaken  for  gold,  a  mistake  which 
should  be  prevented  by  its  hardness  and  comparative 
lightness,  as  also  by  its  ready  solubility  in  nitric  acid, 
and  its  burning  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  with 
bluish  flame  and  smell  of  sulphur.  But  it  sometimes 
does  contain  a  small  proportion  of  gold,  sometimes  even 
in  visible  grains :  this  auriferous  Iron  P.  is  found  in# 
Siberia  and  in  S.  America.  Iron  P.  is  never  used  as  an 
ore  of  iron,  but  is  much  used  for  manufacture  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  sulphur  is  obtained  from  it  by  sublima¬ 
tion.  It  is  used  also  for  the  manufacture  of  alum. — A 
variety  of  Iron  P.  of  very  pale  color  is  called  Marccisite. 
There  is  also  a  magnetic  variety. — Copper  P.,  called 
also  Yellow  Copper  and  Chalcopyrite,  is  the  most  abundant 
of  all  ores  of  copper,  and  yields  a  large  proportion  (per¬ 
haps  a  third)  of  the  copper  used  in  the  world.  It  is  brass- 
yellow,  the  color  varying  with  the  amount  of  copper,  a 
rich  color  indicating  much  copper,  and  a  pale  color  a 
comparatively  large  amount  of  iron ;  for  this  ore  is  a 
sulphuret  not  of  copper,  but  of  copper  and  iron.  It 
occurs  massive  and  scattered  in  rocks  of  almost  every 
class;  and  is  often  found  crystallized  in  octahedrons 
and  tetrahedrons,  but  generally  in  very  small  crystals. 

It  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from  Iron  P.  by  its 
comparative  softness,  yielding  readily  to  the  knife,  and 
by  the  green  color  of  its  solution  in  nitric  acid.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  with  borax  and  soda,  it  yields  a  bead  of 
copper. — Cobalt  P.,  or  Cobaltine,  a  sulphuret  and  arsen- 
iuret  of  copper,  is  a  principal  ore  of  cobalt:  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  of  silver-white  color,  and  occurs  massive,  scattered, 
or  crystallized  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  dodecahedrons, 
and  polyhedrons,  in  primitive  rocks. — Nickel  P.,  called 
also  Copper  Nickel  and  Nickeline ,  used  as  an  ore  of  nickel 
is  a  compound  of  nickel  and  arsenic :  it  is  generally 
found  massive,  and  is  of  copper-red  color. 
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PYRITZ,  pe'rits :  very  ancient  town  of  Prussian  Pome¬ 
rania,  govt,  of  Stettin,  25  m.  s.e.  of  the  town  of  Stet¬ 
tin.  There  are  standing  five  high  towers  on  the  town- 
walls,  built  by  the  Wends,  under  whom  it  was  a  place  of 
great  strength.  There  is  a  seminary  named  after  Otto, 
Bp.  of  Bamberg,  near  the  spring  where  it  is  said  he, 
1124,  baptized  the  first  Pomeranian  converts.  P.  has 
manufactures  of  woolen  cloth  and  leather.  Pop.  (1905) 
about  10,000. 

PYR'MONT :  see  Waddeck-Pyrmont. 

PYRO :  see  Pyr. 

PYRO-ACETIO  SPIRIT,  n.  pir'o-d-setTik  [pyro,  and 
acetic  spirit ]  :  a  limpid  ethereal  liquid  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  the  acetates. 

PYRO- ACIDS,  n.  pir'o-as'ids  [pyro,  and  acid ]  :  prod¬ 
ucts  obtained  by  subjecting  certain  organic  acids  to 
heat,  as  Pyr'ocit'ric,  Pyr'olig'neous,  Pyr'omai/ic, 
Pyr'ogai/lic,  etc. 

PYROGALLATE,  n.  pir'o-gdl'ldt  [pyro,  and  gallic ]:  a 
salt  of  pyrogallic  acid .  Pyrogallic  acid,  an  acid  ob-  . 
tained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  gallic  acid. 

PYROGENOUS,  a .  pir-oj'i-nus  [Gr.  pur,  fire;  genndo,  I 
produce]  :  produced  by  the  agency  of  fire ;  igneous. 

PYROGRAPHY,  n.  pir-og'ra-fl  [Gr.  pur,  fire ;  grapho, 

I  write]  :  method  of  producing  ornaments  or  pictorial 
effects,  by  pressure  of  heated  metallic  cylinders  or  plates 
bearing  dies  or  matrices  in  relief.  Pyrogravure,  pl-ro - 
grd-vur/  [F.  gravure,  graving] :  process  for  engraving  on 
wood,  ivory,  and  other  materials,  with  a  red-hot  point 
which  chars  the  lines.  Pyrogravure  is  the  invention  of 
Manuel  Perier,  of  Paris,  who  has  exhibited  paper-knives, 
umbrella-handles,  panels,  and  other  objects  decorated 
with  figures  thus  produced.  The  graver  consists  of  a 
pencil  having  a  hollow  curved  point  or  beak  of  platinum, 
which  is  kept  white-hot  by  a  supply  of  mingled  air  and 
vapor  of  a  hydrocarbon,  as  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  or 
benzine.  It  has  long  been  known  that  such  mixture,  if 
warmed  in  a  platinum  tube,  will  combine  with  evolution 
of  heat  sufficient  to  bring  the  metal  to  incandescence  :  the 
fact  had  already  been  utilized  by  Pacquelin  in  performing 
the  actual  cautery.  The  Pyrogravure  apparatus  consists 
of  a  holder  in  which  the  hydrocarbon  is  mixed  with  air. 
and  flexible  tubes  which  convey  the  mixture  to  the  graver. 
The  invention  promises  to  be  useful  in  the  production  of 
printing-blocks,  as  also  for  decorative  purposes. 

PYR'OLA  and  PYROLA'CEiE :  see  Winter  Green. 

PYROLATRY,  n .pir-dl'drtri  [Gr.  pur,  fire;  latreia,  wor¬ 
ship]  :  fire-worship. 
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PYROLIGNEOUS,  a.  pir'o-lig'ne-us,  or  Pyr'olig' 
nous,  a.  -nus  [Gr.  pur,  fire ;  puros  of  fire ;  L.  lignum, 
wood]  :  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  wood,  usually 
beech,  birch,  or  boxwood.  Pyroligneous  spirit, 
another  name  iorpyroxylic  spirit.  Pyr'olig'nite,  n.  -nit, 
a  salt  of  pyroligneous  acid.  Pyroligneous  acid,  or 
wood  vinegar,  crude  commercial  form  of  Acetic  Acid 
(q.v.).  It  is  made  by  destructive  distillation  of  wood; 
and  contains,  besides  acetic  acid,  tar  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  have  to  be  removed  if  it  is  required  in  a 
pure  state.  Often  it  is  obtained  from  oak  branches, 
which,  after  being  stripped  of  their  bark,  are  too  small 
for  timber  purposes.  These  are  cut  into  short  billets, 
which  are  placed  in  cast-iron  retorts,  and  a  sufficient 
heat  is  applied  to  drive  off  the  volatile  constituents  and 
carbonize  the  wood.  The  best  woods  for  the  distiller 
are  ‘  hard  ’  woods,  though  all  will  yield  it ;  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  table,  which  partly  summarizes  the 
experiments  of  Stolze : 


100  Parts  of  Dried  Wood  give 


Crude  Pyro¬ 
ligneous  Acid. 

Birch  (Betula  alba),  .  .  .  45'0 
Beech  ( Fagus  sylvatica),  .  .  44'0 
Oak  ( Onerous  robur), .  .  .  43*0 
Ash  ( Fraxinus  excelsior),  .  .  46*8 

White  Poplar  (Populus  alba),  .  45*8 

Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  padus),  .  47*3 
Juniper  (Juniperus  communis).  45*8 
Spruce  Fir  (Finns  abies),  .  .  41*2 

Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris),  .  42*4 


Pure  Hydrated 
Acetic  Acid. 
4*47 
4*29 
3*88 
3*72 
3*23 
2*92 
2*34 
2*16 
2*14 


Quick  distillation  is  always  found  much  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  slow,  and  the  acid  is  also  freer  from  impuri¬ 
ties  ;  for  the  slower  the  process,  the  thicker  and  darker 
is  the  tarry  matter.  Hence  two  separate  plans  have 
been  invented  (by  residents  of  Manchester,  England),  in 
which  sawdust,  chips,  shavings,  and  spent  dye-woods 
are  used.  In  Halliday’s  plan,  the  retort  is  a  long  tube, 
with  the  fire  acting  along  its  entire  length ;  inside  is  an 
Archimedean  screw,  worked  by  machinery,  which  passes 
the  sawdust  or  other  material  slowly  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  end,  where,  by  a  particular  contri¬ 
vance,  it  falls  out  in  the  state  of  thoroughly  carbonized 
wood.  It  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  hopper.  The  vola¬ 
tile  matters  pass  up  an  outlet-pipe  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tubular  retort.  In  Bowers’s  plan,  the  principle  U 
similar,  though  differently  carried  out,  as  seen  in  the 
illustration :  a  is  the  hopper  through  which  the  sawdust 
is  fed;  and  it  is  always  kept  well  supplied,  so  that,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  supply,  the  escape  of  vapor  may  be 
prevented ;  ggg  is  an  endless  chain  worked  over  the  four 
rollers  by  a  small  steam-engine,  and  carrying  the  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  hopper  by  means  of  projections  on  the 
chain  along  the  lower  side  of  the  retort,  so  as  to  bring 
them  in  contact  with  the  furnace  d,  which,  after  passing 
along  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  has  its  flue  at  e.  By 
the  time  the  material  reaches  the  bottom,  all  the  vola- 
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tile  matters  have  been  vaporized,  and  have  passed  up 
into  the  condenser  at  ff,  and  the  carbonized  material 
falls  into  a  cistern  of  water  at  c,  into  which  the  open 
end  of  the  retort  dips,  the  water  closing  it  sufficiently. 
One  of  these  retorts  will  yield  about  200  gallons  per 
day  of  pyroligneous  acid.  This  acid  is  of  great  use  in 
the  arts,  especially  in  making  the  acetates  used  by  dyers 
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and  calico  printers ;  and  it  is  also,  when  very  carefully 
purified  and  properly  diluted  with  water,  used  exten¬ 
sively  as  a  substitute  for  common  vinegar  in  pickling 
and  even  for  table  use. 

PYROLOGY,  n.  pir-dl'd-ji  [Gr.  pur,  fire;  logos,  dis¬ 
course!  :  a  treatise  on  heat ;  the  science  of  heat.  Pyr- 
oi/ogist,  n.  -fist,  one  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  heat. 

PYROLUSITE,  n.  pir'o-lo'slt  [Gr.  pur,  fire  ;  louein,  to 
wash,  in  allusion  to  its  extensive  use  in  glass  manufac¬ 
tories  to  remove  color  from  common  glass!  :  in  min.,  a 
term  for  the  black  oxide  of  manganese — a  substance  very 
rich  in  oxygen,  and  much  employed  in  chem.  and  the 
arts,  of  an  iron-black  or  steel-gray  color. 

PYROMANCY,  pir'd-man'si  [Gr.  pur,  fire  ;  manteia, 
divination] :  divination  by  fire  (see  Divination).  Pyr'- 
oman'tic,  a.  -tlk,  pert,  to  pyromancy :  N.  one  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  skill  in  divination  by  fire. 

PYROMANIA,  n.  pir'o-md'm-d  [Gr.  pur,  fire ;  mama, 
madness] :  insane  desire  to  burn  everything.  Pyr'oma'- 
niao,  n.  -ma'ni-ak,  one  possessed  of  this  desire. — Pyroma- 
nia  is  an  involuntary,  motiveless  tendency  to  destroy  b> 
means  of  fire.  The  blind  instinct  to  burn  is  manifested 
sometimes  in  children  before  reason  or  a  knowledge  of 
property  can  actuate  them,  and  with  no  other  object 
than  mischievous  destructiveness,  or  to  enjoy  the  blaze 
of  a  conflagration.  In  a  large  number  of  the  cases, 
where  legal  investigation  has  disclosed  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  the  incendiary,  and  where  the  motive  could  not 
be  determined,  or  was  obscure  or  inadequate,  the  per¬ 
petrators  were  young  girls  at  about  the  period  of  pu¬ 
berty.  The  most  remarkable  example  in  modern  times 
of  this  morbid  tendency  appearing  epidemically  was  in 
Normandy  1830,  where  barns,  granges,  and  vineyards 
over  a  large  tract  of  country  were  consumed,  and  where 
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the  incendiaries  were  exclusively  girls.  When  appre¬ 
hended  in  numbers,  they  confessed  that,  though  prompt¬ 
ed  by  internal  sensations,  they  had  no  other  explicable 
purpose  than  to  see  the  light.  But  this  is  the  pure  and 
typical  form  of  the  propensity :  in  general,  insane  in¬ 
cendiarism  is  the  result  of,  or  is  complicated  with,  some 
obvious  incentive.  Jonathan  Martin,  being  insane,  but 
impelled  by  superstition,  set  fire  to  York  Minster  (1829) ; 
and  passions  and  delusions  of  every  character,  personal 
and  political  antipathies,  and  the  spirit  of  agrarian  out¬ 
rage,  may  seek  gratification  in  this  kind  of  desolation. 
Like  other  outbursts  of  frenzy,  it  has  been  observed  to 
accompany  famines,  pestilences,  and  great  social  con 
vulsions. — Feuchtersleben,  293;  Marc,  De  la  Folie ,  II 
305. 

PYROMETER,  n.  pxr-om'e-ter  [Gr.  pur,  fire ;  metron,  a 
measure] :  in  chem.,  an  instrument  for  measuring  very 
high  degrees  of  temperature ;  a  contrivance  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  temperature  of  the  flues  of  boilers.  Pyrom'- 
etry,  n.  -e-tri,  the  art  of  measuring  degrees  of  heat,  or 
the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat.  Pyrometric  a. 
pir'o-met'rik,  or  Pyr'omet'rical,  a.  -ri-kdl,  pert,  to  the 
pyrometer  or  its  use.  PYR'OMET'RiCAiiLY,  ad.  -lx. — Pyr¬ 
ometer  was  originally  the  term  applied  by  Muschenbroek 
1731,  to  an  instrument  which  he  invented  for  measuring 
the  changes  produced  in  the  dimensions  of  solid  bodies 
by  application  of  heat.  It  is  now  applied  to  any  instru¬ 
ment  whose  object  is  to  measure  all  gradations  of 
temperature  above  those  that  can  be  indicated  by  the 
mercurial  Thermometer  (q.v.).  Desaguliers  gives  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Muschenbroek’s  instrument,  as  improved  by 
himself,  in  Experimental  Philosophy.  Numerous  pyrom¬ 
eters  have  since  been  invented,  among  which  are  those 
of  Ellicott  (described  in  The  Philosophical  Transactions, 
1736  and  51),  Graham  (in  the  same,  1754),  Wedgwood  (in 
the  same,  1782,  84,  and  86),  and  Guyton  (in  Annales  de 
Chimie,  XL VI.).  None  of  these  instruments,  however, 
gave  accurate  results  for  very  high  temperatures ;  and  it 
was  not  till  1821  that  Prof.  Daniell  announced  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  his  P.,  which  soon  supplanted  all  others,  and  for 
which,  in  improved  form,  he  received  the  Rumford 
Medal  from  the  Royal  Soc.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts,  the  register  (1)  and  the  scale  (2).  The  register  is  a 
solid  bar  of  black-lead  earthenware,  A,  eight  inches 
long,  cut  out  out  of  a  common  black-lead  crucible.  In 
the  axis  of  this,  a  hole  is  drilled,  reaching  from  one  end 
of  the  bar  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  other  extremity ; 
and  in  this  cylindrical  cavity  a  bar,  aa,  of  metal  (e.g., 
platinum  or  iron)  is  placed.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  porce¬ 
lain,  cc,  sufficiently  long  to  project  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  black-lead  bar,  is  placed  on 
top  of  the  metallic  bar :  this  is  termed  the  index,  and  it 
is  kept  firmly  in  its  position  by  a  ring  or  strap  of  plati¬ 
num,  d,  which  is  tightened  by  a  wedge  of  porcelain,  e. 
When  the  register  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the 
exr°ns?,*n  of  the  metallic  rod,  aa,  forces  the  index  for- 
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ward ;  and  when  the  register  has  afterward  cooled,  the 
tension  of  the  strap  will  retain  the  index  at  the  furthest 
point  to  which  it  has  been  protruded.  The  scale  (2) 
consists  of  a  frame  composed  of  two  rectangular  plates 
of  brass,/,  g,  joined  together  by  their  edges  at  a  right 
angle,  and  fitting  square  upon  two  sides  of  the  register. 
Near  the  end  of  this  frame  is  a  small  brass  plate,  h, 
which  projects  at  a  right  angle.  To  the  extremity  of 
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the  frame  nearest  the  brass  plate  is  attached  a  movable 
arm,  D,  turning  round  a  fixed  centre,  i,  and  at  its  free 
end  carrying  the  arc  of  a  circle,  E,  the  radius  of  which 
is  five  inches,  and  which  is  accurately  graduated  into 
degrees  and  thirds  of  a  degree.  Upon  this  arm,  at  the 
centre,  k,  another  lighter  arm,  C,  is  made  to  turn,  carry¬ 
ing  at  its  longer  part  a  Vernier  (q.v.),  H,  which  moves 
on  the  face  of  the  arc,  and  divides  it  into  minutes,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  eye-glass,  l,  to  assist  the  reading ;  while 
the  shorter  part  terminates  in  a  knife-edge  m,  turned 
inward  at  a  right  angle. 

To  use  this  P.,  the  scale  is  carefully  applied,  the  brass 
plate,  h,  being  pressed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  register, 
and  the  lighter  arm  being  so  placed  that  the  steel  point, 
m,  may  rest  on  the  top  of  the  index  in  a  notch  cut  for 
it  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  rod.  The  position 
of  the  index  being  then  read  off  on  the  scale,  the  register 
is  detached  and  exposed  to  the  heat  to  be  measured ; 
after  it  is  removed  and  cooled,  it  is  placed  again  in  the 
scale,  and  the  new  position  of  the  index  read  off;  the 
difference  of  the  two  readings  determining  the  expansion 
of  the  metallic  bar  above  that  of  the  black-lead. 
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Wedgwood’s  P.  is  based  on  the  contraction  of  baked 
clay ;  those  of  Pouillet,  Regnault,  and  Jolly,  on  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  air;  Becquercl’s  on  the  strength  of  thermo¬ 
electric  currents  produced  by  heating  the  junction  of 
two  metals ;  that  of  Siemens  (one  of  the  best)  on  the 
electrical  resistance  of  a  coil  of  wire ;  and  Konig’s  on  the 
expansion  of  the  wave  length  of  a  definite  sound.  For 
Ericsson’s  Solar  Pyrometer,  see  Nature ,  XXX ;  and 
for  Pyrometry  and  its  bibliography,  see  Poggendorf’s 
Annalen,  XXIX. 

PYROMORPHITE,  n.  pir'o-mdr'Jlt  [Gr.  pur,  fire  j 
morphe,  shape]  :  a  native  phosphate  of  lead,  a  mineral  of 
a  green,  yellow,  or  gray  color.  Pyr'omor'phous,  a  -fus, 
that  assumes  a  crystalline  form  by  means  of  fire. 

PYRONOMICS,  n.  pir'o-nom'iks  [Gr.  pur,  fire;  nomoa, 
a  law] :  the  science  of  heat. 

PYROPE,  n.  pir'op  [L.  pyrdpus,  gold  bronze  :  Gr. 
purdpos,  fiery — from  pur,  fire ;  ops  or  bpa,  the  face] 
beautiful  and  much-prized  gem,  often  called  Carbuncle 
and  Hyacinth  by  lapidaries.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  garnet. 
It  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  and  the 
protoxides  of  iron,  chrome,  and  manganese.  It  is  always 
of  deep  red  color,  and  is  transparent,  or  at  least  translu¬ 
cent,  with  thfe  appearance  of  burning  coal  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  sun.  It  occurs  usually  in  round¬ 
ish  grains,  but  rarely  in  imperfectly  cubical  crystals.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia;  also  at  Elie 
(‘  Elie  Rubies’)  in  Fife,  Scotland. 

PYROPHANE,  n.  pir'6-fdn  [Gr.  pur,  fire;  phdnos. 
clear]  :  a  mineral  becoming  transparent  by  heat.  Pyr- 
ophanous,  a.  pir-dfa-nus,  rendered  transparent  by  heat. 

PYROPHONE,  n.  pir'o-fon,  called  also  Flame-organ : 
musical  instrument  invented  by  Kastner  of  Paris,  in 
which  the  musical  tones  are  produced  by  flames  of 
hydrogen  gas  burning  in  tubes  of  different  sizes  and 
lengths,  arranged  somewhat  as  in  an  ordinary  organ. 

PYROPHORUS,  n .  pir-of'o-rus  [Gr.  pur,  fire ;  phoros, 
bearing] :  any  substance  inflaming  spontaneously  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  taking  fire  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  oxidized.  If  iron,  cobalt,  or  nickel  be  reduced 
by  hydrogen  from  its  oxide  at  a  low  red  heat,  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  state  of  such  extreme  division  as  to  become 
incandescent  by  the  mere  oxidizing  action  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere;  and  the  tendency  to  rapid  oxidation  is  much  in¬ 
creased  by  interposition  of  some  infusible  matter,  as  a 
iittle  alumina  or  magnesia,  between  the  particles  of  the 
oxide.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  cohesion  of  the 
minute  particles  of  the  reduced  metal  being  thus 
mechanically  prevented,  and  the  access  of  air  to  the 
surface  of  each  particle  being  thus  facilitated.  If  tart¬ 
rate  of  lead  be  heated  in  a  tube  till  the  organic  portion 
becomes  charred,  the  metallic  lead  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  extreme  subdivision,  and  usually  takes  fire  when 
poured  into  the  air.  If  finely-powdered  sulphate  01’ 
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potash  be  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  lamp-black,  and 
heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  the  sulphate  is  reduced  to 
sulphide  of  potassium,  which  remains  in  a  finely-divided 
state,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  carbon,  and  takes  flic 
spontaneously  in  the  air  from  the  rapid  absorption 
of  oxygen.  These  are  among  the  best  examples  of 
pyrophori.  Pyroph'orous,  ■a.  - d-rus ,  pert,  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  pyrophorus. 

PYROPHYSALITE,  n.  pxr'o-fxs'd-llt  [Gr.  pur,  fire; 
phusal'lis,  a  bubble — from  phusab,  I  blow — in  allusion  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  swells  up  when  heated] :  a  coarse 
and  nearly  opaque  variety  of  topaz. 

PYROSCOPE,  n.  pir'b-skop  [Gr.  pur,  fire;  skopeo,  I 
view]  :  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  pulsatory  mo* 
tion  of  the  air,  or  the  intensity  of  radiating  heat. 

PYROSIS,  n.  pir-d'sis,  or  Waterbrash  [Gr.  purosis,  a 
burning — from  pur,  fire] :  one  of  the  modifications  of  dys¬ 
pepsia,  or  indigestion ;  characterized  by  a  burning  sen¬ 
sation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  followed  by  eructation 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  thin,  watery  fluid,  generally 
tasteless  but  sometimes  sour,  and  often  described  by  the 
patient  as  being  cold.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms,  usually 
in  the  morning  or  forenoon,  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 
The  first  symptom  of  it  is  a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  a  sense  of  constriction,  as  if  the  stomach  were  drawn 
toward  the  back.  The  pain  is  often  very  severe,  and 
after  continuing  some  time  it  brings  on  the  discharge  of 
the  fluid,  after  which  the  pain  lessens,  and  gradually 
disappears.  When  the  attack  has  once  occurred,  it  is 
usually  repeated  at  intervals  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
is  often  accompanied  with  other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia, 
and  is  sometimes  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the 
stomach,  or  of  the  liver.  It  seems  due  largely  to  indi¬ 
gestible  diet,  and  too  free  use  of  spirits.  When  no 
organic  disease  is  present,  the  affection  usually  disap¬ 
pears  under  well-regulated  diet,  with  administration  of 
opium,  combined  with  astringents  (as  in  the  Compound 
Kino  Powder),  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  the 
constipating  effect  of  these  drugs  by  use  of  a  mild 
aperient  daily,  e.g.,  a  little  confection  of  senna,  or  three 
grains  of  the  Compound  Colocynth  Pill,  combined  with 
two  grains  of  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus.  If  this  treat¬ 
ment  fail,  nitrate  of  bismuth,  or  oxide  of  silver  in  appro¬ 
priate  doses,  may  be  tried.  In  some  cases  a  cure  has 
been  effected  by  the  use  of  lime-water  and  milk. 

PYROSMALITE,  n.  pir-oz'ma-Rt  [Gr.  pur,  fire;  osme, 
odor ;  lithoa,  a  stone — in  allusion  to  the  smell  of  chlorine 
given  off  when  heated] :  a  mineral  of  a  liver-brown  color, 
a  Swedish  ore  of  iron. 

PYROSOMIDiE,  pi-rb-^bm'l-de :  family  of  Ascidians, 
forming  the  order  Dactylobranchiata  of  Owen.  They  are 
marine,  and  swim  freely  in  the  water,  many  individuals 
usually  combined  like  a  number  of  thimbles  fitted  to¬ 
gether,  forming  a  mass  of  definite  arrangement,  nearly 
cylindrical,  hollow,  closed  at  one  end,  ooen  at  the  other. 
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The  individuals  which  form  this  group  or  mass  have  each 
a  gill-sac  with  two  gills,  and  inhale  water  by  an  orifice 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder,  expelling  it  by  an¬ 
other  orifice  on  the  inner  surface ;  and  by  the  action  of 
the  stream  of  water  which  thus  constantly  flows  from 
the  open  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  whole  mass  is  slowiy 
propelled  through  the  water  with  the  closed  end  fore¬ 
most.  The  P.  are  plentiful  in  warm  seas.  Pyrosoma 
Atlanticum  is  usually  three  to  seven  inches  long.  The 
P.  are  brightly  luminous. 

PYROTECHNIC,  a.  pir'o-tek'nik,  or  Pyr'otech- 
NiCAL,  a.  -ni-kal  [F.  pyrotechnique ,  pyrotechnic — from 
Gr.  pur,  fire ;  techne,  art]  :  pert,  to  fireworks,  or  the  art 
Of  making  them.  Pyr'otech'nics,  n.  plu.  -niks,  or  Pyr'~ 
otech'ny,  n.  -tek'nl,  the  art  of  making  fireworks  (see 
below) :  the  science  which  relates  to  the  management 
and  application  of  fire  in  its  various  operations.  Pyk'- 
otech'nist,  n.  -nist,  one  skilled  in  the  application  and 
management  of  fire,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks. 

PYROTECHNY,  pi'ro-tek-nl :  art  of  making  fireworks. 
It  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  It  was  practiced  among  the 
Chinese  from  earliest  times,  and  has  attained  with  them 
a  perfection  unknown  in  other  countries,  so  that  they 
regard  as  insignificant  the  most  brilliant  American  and 
European  displays.  In  their  fireworks  they  introduce 
many  surprises,  such  as  figures  of  men  and  animals  dart¬ 
ing  out ;  but  they  are  somewhat  deficient  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  arrangements.  Fireworks,  as  the  name  is  now 
understood,  were  hardly  known  in  Europe  until  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  for  a  long 
time  only  very  simple  pyrotechnic  contrivances  were 
used.  At  present  they  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — 
simple  hand-pieces,  such  as  squibs,  crackers,  rockets, 
etc. ;  and  the  fixed  contrivances  which  have  often  very 
ingenious  mechanical  arrangements  for  making  some  of 
their  parts  revolve  rapidly  when  being  discharged.  The 
materials  used  are  gunpowder,  sulphur,  charcoal,  salt¬ 
petre,  filings  of  steel,  iron,  copper,  etc.,  and  several  salts, 
such  as  nitrate  of  strontian,  acetate  of  copper,  common 
salt,  etc.  The  ingredients  of  fireworks  are  usually  filled 
into  paper  cases,  made  by  rolling  pasted  paper  round  a 
cylinder  of  wood  of  the  proper  diameter,  until  the  case 
is  of  sufficient  thickness,  and  then  cutting  the  paper  tube 
so  formed  into  the  required  lengths  for  squibs,  Roman 
candles,  small  rockets,  and  similar  articles,  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeding  ten  inches  in  length :  one  end  of  each  is  closed 
by  drawing  a  piece  of  string  tightly  round,  so  as  to  pinch 

it  in,  or  choke  it  as  it  is 
technically  called,  and 
then  dipping  it  into  melt¬ 
ed  resin,  which  effectually 
Fig.  l.  seals  it  (a,  figs.  1,  2  and  3). 

The  combustible  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  filled  in  at  the  open  end,  and,  if  necessary,  are 
rammed  down  with  a  wooden  ramrod;  the  opening  is 
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afterward  covered  with  a  piece  of  touch-paper,  to  prevent 
the  composition  falling  out,  and  to  ignite  it  by  (b,  figs  1, 
2,  and  3).  The  effects  produced  by  fireworks  are  either 
streams  of  fire  issuing  straight  out  of  the  cases,  and 
much  varied  with  sparks  in  the  form  of  stars,  etc.,  and 
colored  with  brilliant  colors;  or  wheels  of  beautiful 
sparks  produced  by  making  the  cases  revolve  rapidly. 
Revolving  pieces  are  made  by  coiling  the  paper  tube, 
when  not  too  tightly  filled,  around  a  flat  wooden  centre 
(c,  fig.  2) ;  the  force  with  which 
the  combustion  of  the  materials 
is  carried  on  is  sufficient  through 
impulse  on  the  atmosphere  to 
make  the  board  revolve  with  great 
rapidity.  Small  wheels  of  this 
kind  are  called  Catharine-wheels 
(fig.  2).  Squibs  or  serpents  are 
made  by  filling  tubes,  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  length  (fig.  1),  with  a 
composition  of  1  lb.  of  nitre, 2 
oz.  of  charcoal  powder  (rather 
coarse),  4oz.  of  gunpowder,  4  oz. 
.4  sulphur,  and  6  oz.  of  steel  filings.  The  last  is  an  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  in  many  fireworks,  producing  bril¬ 
liant,  feather-like  coruscations,  which  are  the  more 
beautiful  the  larger  and  cleaner  the  filings  are.  Rockets 
are  tied  to  a  wooden  stick  (c,  fig.  3).  When  they  are 


Figs.  3  and  4. 

about  to  be  discharged,  this  stick  is  stuck  in  the  ground 
or  is  supported  vertically  on  the  ground,  and  in  that 
position  the  igniting  point  of  the  rocket,  6,  is  downward ; 
when  lighted,  it  rushes  into  the  air  with  great  velocity, 
and  reaches  a  considerable  height,  discharging  as  it  goes 
a  brilliant  stream  of  sparks.  Rockets  require  a  hollow 
centre  all  down  the  tube ;  without  this  they  will  not  rise. 
At  the  end  of  their  course,  they  often  discharge  brilliant 
clusters  of  golden,  ruby,  emerald,  sapphire-like  stars,  or 
showers  of  golden  or  colored  rain,  or  of  fiery  serpents. 
This  is  produced  by  a  supplementary  part,  called  the 
garniture  of  the  rocket,  consisting  of  a  shorter  and  broader 
paper  tube  called  the  pot,  attached  to  the  ^end 
fusee  part  of  the  rocket  (as  in  fig.  4,  a),  and  filled  with  a 
composition  made  into  a  paste  with  pure  alcohol,  and 
cut  into  stars,  or  granulated  into  small  round  bodies  fot 
drops.  The  serpents  for  rockets  are  small  fusees,  with 
the  same  composition  as  squibs;  they  are  so  packed  in 
as  to  ignite  all  at  once.  TUtij  white  stars  are  made  ol 
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nitre,  16  parts;  sulphur,  8  parts;  gunpowder,  3  or  4 
parts ;  nitrate  of  strontian  added,  makes  them  ruby  red : 
sulphate  or  acetate  of  copper,  and  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  barytes,  green ;  zinc  filings  give  blue  color.  Yellow 
stars  and  yellow  showers  are  made  of  uitre,  16  parts,  10  of 
sulphur,  4  of  charcoal,  16  of  gunpowder,  and  2  of  lamp¬ 
black.  A  deeper  and  richer  golden  color  is  produced  by 
a  very  slight  variation  in  the  composition — viz.,  2  parts 
less  of  sulphur  and  charcoal,  and  4  additional  of  gun¬ 
powder.  Many  other  ingenious  devices  are  used  in  this 
art.  The  Roman  candle  is  a  favorite  firework ;  it  is  a  tube 
held  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  discharging  upward  a 
continuous  stream  of  blue  or  white  stars  or  balls.  Ben 
yal  lights  are  cases  about  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
filled  with  a  composition  of  7  parts  nitre,  2  of  sulphur, 
and  1  of  antimony.  These  are  much  used  as  signals  at 
sea;  they  diffuse  an  immense  glare  of  bluish-white  light. 
Chinese  or  jasmine  fire ,  used  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  mixtures,  consists  of  16  parts  of  gunpowder,  8  of 
nitre,  3  of  finely-powdered  charcoal,  3  of  sulphur,  and  10 
of  small  cast-iron  borings;  the  last  must  be  finer  or 
coarser  in  proportion  to  the  bore  of  the  case  to  be  filled. 
The  compound  devices  in  fixed  fireworks,  such  as  aro 
seen  at  public  entertainments,  are  very  complicated  in 
their  structure,  and  are  varied  more  or  less  by  every 
artist.  One  nice  point  in  the  arrangement  is  to  insure 
simultaneous  ignition  of  all  the  various  parts. 

PYROXENE,  n.  pir-oks'en  [Gr.  pur ,  lire ;  puros,  of  fire; 
xenos,  a  guest]  :  mineral  of  various  shades  of  green 
gray,  and  black,  sometimes  colorless ;  another  name  for 
augite,  in  allusion  to  its  usual  mode  of  occurrence  in  the 
igneous  rocks  (see  Augite).  Pyr'oxen'ic,  a.  -en'ik 
composed  of  or  containing  pyroxene. 

PYROXYLIC  SPIRIT,  n.  pir'  oks-il'ik,  or  "VVood-spirit, 
or  Methylic  Alcohol  [Gr.  pur,  Are,  puros,  of  fire ;  xulon, 
wood]  :  one  of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  wood ;  wood-naphtha ;  a  peculiar  alcohol  obtained  by 
destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  manufacture  of  Pyro- 
ligneousAcid  (q.  v.).  It  is  one  of  numerous  volatile  prod¬ 
ucts  of  that  distillation,  and  has  to  be  separated  from 
the  others  by  saturating  it  with  the  chloride  of  calcium, 
with  which  it  combines,  and  is  no  longer  volatile,  except 
at  a  temperature  above  212°  F.  It  is  therefore  easily 
separated  by  means  of  a  steam-bath  from  its  more  volatile 
associates,  which  are  carried  off  at  a  temperature  below 
boiling  water.  A  higher  temperature  is  afterward  applied 
to  the  residue,  which  is  the  compound  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  the  spirit  is  thus  dis¬ 
tilled  off.  Commercially,  the  discovery  of  this  substance 
was  of  great  importance,  as  many  of  its  properties  are 
the  same  as  those  of  common  alcohol.  It  is  of  nearly 
equal  value  to  alcohol  in  making  varnishes, .  as  it  dis¬ 
solves  the  resins,  oils,  and  similar  substances.  It  has  a 
peculiar  naphtha-like  odor,  inseparable  from  it,  which 
has  prevented  its  use  as  a  potable  spirit ;  but  it  is  as- 
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serted  that  it  is  now  made  almost  odorless,  and  that  it  is 
taking  the  place  of  common  alcohol  in  manufacture  of 
cheap  perfumes.  Pyroxylin,  or  Pyroxyline,  n.  plr- 
oks'i-Un,  or  Pyrox'yle,  n.  -il,  in  chem.,  Gun-cotton  (q.v.) ; 
any  explosive  substance  obtained  by  steeping  a  vege¬ 
table  fibre  in  nitric  and  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  and  afterward 
carefully  washing  it  in  pure  water  and  drying  it. 

PYR'RHA :  see  Deucalion. 

PYRRHIC  DANCE,  n.  pir-rik  dans  :  military  war-dance 
in  great  favor  with  the  early  Greeks :  Adj.  pert,  to  the 
dance;  applied  to  a  poetic  foot  containing  two  short 
syllables. — The  Pyrrhic  dance ,  most  famous  of  all  the 
war-dances  of  antiquity,  is  said  to  have  been  named 
from  one  Pyrrichos,  or,  according  to  others,  from  Pyr¬ 
rhus  or  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles.  Critical  scholars, 
however,  content  themselves  with  a  general  inference 
from  the  substantial  harmony  of  the  various  mythical 
or  legendary  accounts  of  its  origin — viz.,  that  it  was  a 
Dcric  invention.  It  was  danced  to  the  flute,  and  its 
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(Copied  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  work  on  Greek  and  Roman 

Vases.) 


time  was  both  quick  and  light,  as  is  seen  from  the  Pyr¬ 
rhic  foot,  composed  of  two  shorts  and  the  Proke- 
leusmatie,  or  challenging-foot,  of  two  double  shorts 
According  to  Plato,  it  aimed  to  represent  the 
nimble  motions  of  a  warrior  either  avoiding  missiles  and 
blows,  or  assaulting  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  Doric  states, 
it  was  as  much  a  piece  of  military  training  as  an  amuse¬ 
ment.  Elsewhere,  in  Greece,  it  was  purely  a  mimetic 
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dance,  in  which  the  parts  were  represented  sometimes 
by  women.  It  formed  part  of  the  public  entertainments 
at  the  Panathenaic  festivals.  Julius  Caesar  introduced 
it  at  Rome,  where  it  became  a  great  favorite.  Tho 
Romaika ,  still  danced  in  Greece,  is  said  to  be  a  modern 
relic  of  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  dance ;  but  if  the  accounts 
of  recent  travellers  in  the  Hellenic  kingdom  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  resemblance  is  not  evident. 

PYRRHO,  pir'd  (Gr.  Pyrrhon.  pir'ori)  :  founder  of  a 
school  of  Greek  skepticism  named  after  him  :  b.  Elis, 
in  the  first  half  of  b.c.  4th  c. ;  died  about  the  age  of  90. 
In  his  youth  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  painter,  but  was 
subsequently  attracted  to  philosophy  by  study  of  the 
writings  of  Democritus.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  that, 
with  Anaxarchus  (one  of  his  teachers,  according  to  Aris- 
tocles),  he  joined  Alexander  the  Great’s  eastern  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that,  at  this  period, 
he  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  beliefs 
of  the  Persian  Magi  and  the  Indian  Gymnosophists.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  retirement.  P.’s  skepti* 
cism  was  not  of  the  thorough-going  kind  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  name,  which  is  synonymous  with  absolute 
and  unlimited  unbelief.  He  certainly  disbelieved  in  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  a  scientific  knowledge  of  things, 
but  (like  Kant)  he  appears  to  have  tenaciously  main¬ 
tained  the  reality  of  virtue  and  the  obligations  of  mo¬ 
rality.  So  greatly  was  he  reverenced  by  his  townsmen 
for  his  personal  excellences,  and  so  little  did  they  con¬ 
sider  his  philosophical  skepticism  a  barrier  to  his  holding 
a  religious  office,  that  they  chose  him  high-priest  of 
their  sacred  city,  and  for  his  sake  declared  all  philoso¬ 
phers  exempt  from  public  taxes.  Cicero  (not  entirely 
without  reason)  ranks  him  among  the  Socratics ;  indeed, 
he  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
sophists  as  Socrates  himself,  though  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  P.,  so  far  as  we  know,  wrote  nothing; 
and  the  works  of  his  friend  and  follower,  Timon,  are  lost. 

PYRRHONISM,  n.  pir'ro-mzm :  tenets  of  the  philos¬ 
opher  Pyrrho,  who  taught  universal  skepticism  ;  skepti¬ 
cism  ;  universal  doubt.  Pyrrhonic,  a.  pir-ron'ik,  pert, 
to  the  tenets  of  Pyrrho.  Pyrrhonist,  n.  pir'ro-nist,  a 
follower  of  Pyrrho ;  a  skeptic. 

PYRRHOTINE,  n.  piPro-tm  [Gr.  purrhoies,  redness — 
from  pur,  fire] :  a  sulphide  of  iron  of  a  reddish  or  light 
bronze-yellow  color,  inferior  in  hardness  to  common  iron 
pyrites  ;  magnetic  iron  pyrites. 

PYRRHUS,  pir'us,  King  of  Epirus:  about  b.c.  318- 
272  (reigned  b.c.  295-272) ;  son  of  Eacides,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  royal  family  of  Macedonia  through 
Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  career 
of  far-stretching  conquest  he  dared  to  dream  of  imitat¬ 
ing.  P.  was  a  Greek  warrior  whose  personal  bravery 
and  passion  for  adventurous  exploits  almost  equals 
anything  recorded  of  the  knights  of  chivalry.  After 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  his  youth,  he  became 
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sole  king  of  Epirus  b.c.  295 ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
increased  his  territories  by  addition  of  the  w.  parts  of 
Macedonia,  which  he  obtained  in  reward  for  aiding 
Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  against  his  brother  Antip. 
ater,  in  their  struggle  for  the  paternal  inheritance. 
B.C.  281  a  glorious  prospect  opened  before  the  eyes  of 
the  restless  warrior — nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of 
Rome  and  the  western  world,  which  (if  he  should  achieve 
it)  would  confer  on  him  a  renown  equal  to  that  of  his 
Macedonian  kinsman.  The  Tarentines,  a  Greek  colony 
in  lower  Italy,  then  at  war  with  the  Romans,  sent  an 
embassy  to  P.,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Italy,  offering  him  the  command  of  all  their  troops 
against  their  enemies.  The  king  was  overjoyed  at  the 
proposal;  instantly  accepted  it;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  b.c.  280  sailed  for  Tarentum  with  20,000  foot,  3,000 
horse,  2,000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  a  number  of  ele¬ 
phants.  The  gay,  pleasure-loving  Tarentines  had  no 
great  relish  for  the  rigorous  service  of  war,  and  were  far 
from  pleased  at  the  strict  measures  taken  by  P.  to 
inure  them  to  its  hardships.  The  first  battle  be¬ 
tween  P.  and  the  Romans  (who  were  commanded  by 
the  consul,  M.  Valerius  Lgevinus)  took  place  at  the 
river  Siris  in  Lucania.  The  contest  was  long,  obstinate, 
and  bloody ;  and  P.  succeeded  only  by  bringing  forward 
his  elephants,  whose  strange  appearance  and  gigantie 
size  excited  a  sudden  panic  among  the  Romans.  It  was 
a  hard-bought  victory  for  P.,  who  said,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  field,  thick-strewn  with  his  numerous  dead 
‘  Another  such  victory,  and  I  must  return  to  Epirus 
alone.’  Many  of  the  Italian  nations  now  joined  P.  (for 
Rome  was  not  liked  by  her  neighbors  and  dependants), 
and  he  proceeded  on  his  march  toward  central  Italy. 
The  Roman  senate  was  thoroughly  frightened,  and 
would  have  come  to  terms  with  P.,  but  for  the  stirring 
speech  of  old  Ap.  Claudius  Csecus,  which  made  them 
resolve  to  ‘  fight  it  out’  with  the  foreigner.  P.,  after 
penetrating  to  within  20  m.  of  Rome,  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  proceed  further  with  safety,  as  one  Roman  army 
occupied  the  city,  and  another  hung  upon  his  flanks  and 
rear.  He  therefore  withdrew  to  Campania,  thence  to 
Tarentum,  where  he  wintered.  The  campaign  of  b.o. 
279  was  carried  on  in  Apulia,  and  the  principal  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  near  Asculum.  The  Romans  were  again 
defeated ;  but  P.  himself  lost  so  heavily  that  he  felt  i 
impossible  to  follow  up  his  victory ;  and  again  withdrew 
to  Tarentum.  Here  a  truce  was  entered  into  between 
the  belligerents ;  and  P.  passed  over  into  Sicily  to  assist 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  Carthaginians,  b.c.  278. 
His  first  exploits  in  that  island  were  brilliant  and  suc¬ 
cessful;  but  the  repulse  which  he  sustained  in  his 
attack  on  Lilybceum  broke  the  spell  which  invested  his 
name.  Soon  afterward  he  became  involved  in  misun¬ 
derstandings  with  the  Greeks;  and  B.C.  276  he  quitted 
the  island  in  disgust,  to  renew  his  war  with  Rome. 
While  crossing  over  to  the  mainland  the  Carthaginians 
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attacked  him,  and  destroyed  70  of  his  ships ;  and  though 
he  reached  Tarentum  in  safety,  his  prospects  were  now 
much  more  clouded  than  at  first.  B.  C.  274  he  fought  a 
great  battle  with  the  Romans  under  the  Consul  Curius 
Dentatus,  near  Beneventum,  and  was  utterly  defeated, 
escaping  to  Tarentum  with  only  a  few  personal  attend¬ 
ants.  He  then  saw  himself  forced  to  abandon  Italy  and 
return  to  Epirus,  where  he  almost  immediately  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius, 
and  king  of  Macedonia.  His  success  was  complete,  for 
the  Macedonian  troops  deserted  to  him  en  masse,  and  he 
once  more  obtained  possession  of  the  country ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  could  satisfy  his  love  of  fighting,  and  in  less  than 
a  year  he  was  induced  to  enter  on  a  war  with  the 
Spartans.  He  marched  a  large  force  into  the  Pelopon 
nesus,  aud  tried  to  take  their  city,  but  was  repulsed  in 
all  his  attempts.  He  then  proceeded  against  Argos, 
where  in  a  fight  by  night  in  the  street  he  was  killed  by 
a  woman  who  hurled  a  heavy  roof-tile  on  his  head. 

PYRUS,  pi'rus :  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  nat- 
order  Rosacece,  sub-order  Pomace ce,  having  5-celled  fruit* 
with  a  cartilaginous  endocarp  and  two  seeds  in  each 
cell.  It  includes  species  differing  very  much  in  appear¬ 
ance,  in  foliage,  and  in  almost  everything  except  the 
characters  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  and  formerly  consti¬ 
tuting  the  genera  Sorbus,  Aria,  Aronia,  etc. ;  or  included 
in  Mespilus  (see  Medlar)  and  Crataegus.  Some  botanists 
separate  the  Apples  ( Malus )  as  a  distinct  genus.  Among 
the  species  of  P.  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of 
temperate  climates,  and  some  highly  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  See  Apple  :  Pear  :  Service  :  Rowan 
Beam-tree. 

PYRUVIC,  a.  pir-6'vik  [Gr.  pur,  fire ;  L.  uva,  a  grape] 
in  chem.,  applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  the  wine- 
grape  ;  also  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
racemic  and  tartaric  acids. 
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PYTHAGORAS,  pi-thdg'o-ras  :  ancient  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher  of  high  celebrity  :  date  of  birth  uncertain,  but  usually 
conjectured  between  b.c.  586  and  569,  most  probably  b.c. 
582;  date  of  death  conjectured  b.c.  504;  b.  in  the  island 
of  Samos,  son  of  Mnesarchus,  a  merchant,  or  according 
to  other  accounts  a  signet-engraver.  All  authorities 
agree  in  fixing  the  period  of  his  philosophical  activity  in 
the  times  of  Polycrates  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  (b.c. 
540-510).  The  life  of  this  celebrated  man,  founder  of  the 
Italic  School  of  Philosophy,  has  been  greatly  obscured 
by  the  mass  of  legends  and  incredible  stories  which 
gathered  in  later  ages  round  his  name.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  of 
Thales,  and  Anaximander;  and,  like  other  illustrious 
Greeks,  to  have  undertaken  extensive  travels  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  his  knowledge ;  in  the  course  of 
which — lasting,  we  are  told,  nearly  30  years — he  visited 
Egypt  (bringing  with  him  according  to  the  usual  story, 
letters  of  introduction  from  Polycrates  to  Amasis  the 
king),  and  the  more  important  countries  of  Asia,  includ¬ 
ing  even  India.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  did,  at  all  events,  visit  Egypt,  and  there  availed 
himself  of  all  such  mysterious  lore  as  the  priests  could 
be  induced  to  impart ;  from  whom  possibly  he  learned 
the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of 
souls  (which  became  one  of  the  most  famous  tenets  of  the 
Pythagorean  school),  and  whose  influence  may  perhaps 
be  traced  in  the  mystic  rites,  asceticism,  and  peculiarities 
of  diet  and  clothing  which  formed  some  of  the  chief 
Pythagorean  characteristics — though  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  his  philosophic  and  religious  system  was  much  less 
indebted  to  the  influence  of  other  countries  than  the 
ancients  generally  believed.  During  his  travels,  we 
may  believe,  P.  matured  the  plans  which  he  afterward 
carried  into  action ;  but  finding,  on  return  to  his  native 
island,  that  the  tyranny  established  there  by  Polycrates 
unfitted  it  for  his  abode,  he  quitted  Samos,  and  even¬ 
tually  settled  in  the  city  of  Croton,  in  s.  Italy.  Here  he 
is  said  to  have  acquired  in  a  short  time  unbounded  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  over  those  of  the 
neighboring  states ;  and  here  he  established  the  famous 
Pythagorean  fraternity  or  order,  which  has  often  been 
compared  with  the  more  celebrated  order  founded  by 
Ignatius  Loyola  in  modern  times.  The  adherents  of  P. 
were  chiefly  among  the  noble  and  the  wealthy ;  these, 
to  tho  number  of  300,  he  formed  into  a  select  society, 
bound  by  a  sort  of  vow  to  himself  and  to  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  philosophical 
system  of  their  master,  and  cultivating  the  ascetic 
observances  and  religious  rites  enjoined  by  him.  They 
thus  formed  at  once  a  philosophical  school  and  a  relig¬ 
ious  brotherhood,  which  gradually  assumed  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  exercised  the  power  of  a  political  association 
also.  This  political  influence,  which  undoubtedly  be¬ 
came  very  great,  was  constantly  exerted  on  the  side  of 
aristocracy;  and  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  this 
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form  of  government,  understood  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  seems  to  have  the  ultimate  aim  of  Pythagoras. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  increased  his  influence  by  a 
practice  unknown  to  the  other  sages  of  the  ancient 
world— the  admission  of  women,  not  probably  into  his 
society,  but  to  attondanco  on  his  lectures  and  teaching. 
Of  the  internal  arrangement  and  discipline  of  this  fra¬ 
ternity  we  know  little.  All  accounts  agree  that  what 
was  done  and  taught  among  the  members  was  kept  a 
profound  secret  from  the  outer  world.  In  the  admis- 
mission  of  members,  P.  is  said  to  have  exercised 
the  greatest  care,  and  to  have  relied  much  on  his 
skill  in  physiognomy.  They  then  had,  it  is  said, 
to  pass  through  a  long  period  of  probation,  in¬ 
tended  apparently  to  test  especially  their  powers 
of  endurance  and  self-restraint — though  probably  tne 
assertion  that  they  had  to  maintain  silence  for  two 
or  even  five  years  is  an  exaggeration  of  later  times. 
Among  the  members  of  the  society  we  are  told  there 
were  several  gradations,  and  there  was  also  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  division  of  his  disciples  under  the  names  Esoteric  and 
Exoteric — the  former  being  applied  to  all  who  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  more  abstruse  doctrines  and  sublimer 
teaching  of  their  master,  the  latter  to  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  only  the  instruction  open  to  all.  The  mode  of 
life  seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  P.  in  its  minutest 
details.  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  said  to  have  for¬ 
bidden  all  animal  food— a  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the 
doctrine  of  Metempsychosis — and  also  to  have  forbidden 
beans  (but  these  statements  cannot  be  relied  on),  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  temperance  of  all  kinds  was 
strictly  enjoined.  In  the  course  of  instruction,  great 
attention  was  paid  to  mathematics,  music,  and  astron¬ 
omy  ;  and  gymnastics  formed  an  important  part  of  tho 
training.  Religious  teaching  was  inculcated  in  the  so- 
called  Pythagorean  Orgies  or  Mysteries;  and  while  he  out¬ 
wardly  conformed  to  the  usual  mode  of  worship,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  secret  he  taught  a  purer 
faith.  The  result  of  the  whole  system  seems  to  have 
been  an  unbounded  reverence  on  the  part  of  the  disci¬ 
ples  for  their  master  (of  which  the  well-known  ipse  dixit 
is  sufficient  attestation) ;  in  the  members  of  the  order  an 
elevated  tone  of  character,  exhibited  in  serenity  of  mind 
and  self-possession,  extreme  attachment  to  each  other, 
and  supreme  contempt  for  all  the  outer  world.  But  it 
was  natural  that  political  power  uniformly  exercised  in 
one  direction  by  an  aristocratic  and  exclusive  society 
such  as  this  should  in  the  end  excite  widespread  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  hatred,  which  at  length,  when  opportunity 
was  given,  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  fraternity.  A  war 
between  the  cities  of  Croton  and  Sybaris,  in  which  the 
Pythagoreans  took  prominent  part,  ended  in  the  total 
destruction  of  Sybaris  b.c.  510;  and  on  this  success  they 
seem  to  have  presumed  so  greatly,  that  they  proceeded 
to  more  active  measures  against  the  popular  party  than 
they  had  yet  attempted^  A  violent  outbreak  was  the 
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consequence;  the  house  in  which  the  leading  Pythago¬ 
reans  were  assembled  was  set  on  fire,  and  many  per¬ 
ished  in  the  flames.  Similar  commotions  ensued  in  other 
cities  of  s.  Italy  in  which  Pythagorean  clubs  had  been 
formed,  and  the  result  w-as  that,  as  a  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Pythagorean  order  was  everywhere  suppressed; 
though,  as  a  philosophical  sect,  it  continued  to  exist  many 
years  after.  Of  the  fate  of  Pythagoras  himself  different 
accounts  are  given;  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
escaped  to  Metapontum,  and  died  there,  where  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  assume  the 
title  Philosopher  (‘Lover  of  wisdom’)  in  place  of  the 
name  Sophos  (‘Wise’),  by  which  the  sages  had  before 
been  known.  Various  discoveries  in  music,  astronomy, 
and  mathematics  are  attributed  to  him;  among  others, 
the  proposition  now  known  as  the  47th  of  Euclid,  Book  I. 
There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  a  man  of 
much  learning  and  great  intellectual  powers,  which  were 
specially  exerted  in  mathematical  research,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  general  tendency  of  the  speculations  of  his  school. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  into  the  bodies  of  men  and 
other  animals — which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  in 
the  Pythagorean  system  as  a  process  of  purification — 
and  he  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  he  had  a  distinct 
recollection  of  having  himself  previously  passed  through 
other  stages  of  existence. 

Respecting  the  system  of  philosophy  actually  taught 
by  Pythagoras  we  have  but  little  trustworthy  testimony. 
Pythagoras  himself,  it  is  almost  certain,  wrote  nothing, 
and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  his  imme¬ 
diate  successors;  we  therefore,  in  endeavoring  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  must  rely  almost 
entirely  on  the  complications  of  later  writers  (mainly 
Diogenes  Laertius,  and  the  Neo-Platonists,  Porphyrius 
and  Iamblichus,  all  of  them  long  subsequent  to  the 
Christian  era),  who  often  understood  but  imperfectly  the 
details  that  they  gave.  The  tendency  of  the  school  was 
‘toward  the  consideration  of  abstractions  as  the  only  true 
materials  of  science’  (Lewes’s  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy ) ,  and  to  Number  was  allotted  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  their  system.  They  taught  that  in  Number 
only  is  absolute  certainty  to  be  found;  that  Number  is 
the  Essence  of  all  things;  that  things  are  only  a  copy  of 
Numbers;  nay,  that  in  some  mysterious  way,  Numbers 
are  things  themselves.  This  Number  theory  was  worked 
out  probably  from  the  fundamental  conception,  that, 
after  destroying  or  disarranging  every  other  attribute  of 
matter,  there  still  remains  the  attribute  Number;  we 
still  can  predicate  that  the  thing  is  one.  With  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  Number  was  intimately  connected  that  of  the 
Finite  and  the  Infinite,  corresponding  respectively  with 
the  Odd  and  the  Even  in  Number;  and  from  a  combina- 
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tion  of  this  Finite  and  Infinite  it  was  taught  that  all 
things  in  the  Universe  result.  The  abstract  principle  of 
all  perfection  was  One  and  the  Finite ;  of  imperfection, 
the  Many  and  the  Infinite.  Essentially  based  also  on  the 
same  doctrine,  was  the  Theory  of  Music;  the  System  of 
the  Universe,  which  was  conceived  as  a  Kosmos,  or  one 
harmonious  whole,  consisting  of  ten  heavenly  bodies  re¬ 
volving  round  a  Central  Fire,  the  Hearth  or  Altar  of  the 
Universe;  and  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  Harmony  of 
the  Spheres — the  music  produced,  it  was  supposed,  by 
the  movement  of  these  heavenly  bodies,  which  were  ar¬ 
ranged  at  intervals  according  with  the  laws  of  harmony 
— forming  thus  a  sublime  Musical  Scale.  The  Soul  of 
Man  was  believed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Fire,  possessing  three  elements,  Reason,  Intelligence, 
and  Passion;  the  first  distinctive  of  Man,  the  last  two 
common  to  Man  and  Brutes. 

The  Ethical  teaching  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  pure 
and  spiritual;  Virtue  was  regarded  as  a  harmony  of  the 
soul,  a  conformity  with,  or  approximation  to,  the  Deity; 
Self-restraint,  Sincerity,  and  Purity  of  Heart  were  espe¬ 
cially  commended ;  and  Conscientiousness  and  Uprightness 
in  the  affairs  of  life  seem  to  have  been  their  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics. 

The  Pythagorean  system  was  carried  on  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  disciples  till  about  b.c.  300,  when  it  seems  to  have 
gradually  died  out,  being  superseded  by  other  systems  of 
philosophy;  it  was  revived  about  two  centuries  later,  and 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  Christian  era — 
disfigured  by  admixture  of  other  doctrines,  and  an  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  mysticism  and  ascetic  practices,  without 
the  scientific  culture  of  the  earlier  school. 

In  addition  to  the  writers  above  mentioned,  scattered 
and  scanty  notices — affording,  however,  really  the  most 
trustworthy  information  that  we  possess,  as  to  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  Pythagoras — occur  in  Herodotus,  Plato, 
Aristotle  (the  latter  especially),  and  a  few  other  authors. 
For  fuller  details  on  the  subject,  see  the  Histories  of 
Greece  by  Thirlwall  and  Grote,  the  works  of  Ritter, 
Brandis,  Tennemann,  Erdmann,  Ueberweg,  and  Lewes  on 
the  History  of  Philosophy ;  Zeller’s  Philosophic  der 
Griechen ,  and  Ferrier’s  lectures  on  the  same  subject;  and 
Smith’s  Dictionary. 

PYTHAGOREAN,  a.  pi-thag'd-re'an,  or  Pythagoric, 
a.  pVtha-gor’xk ,  or  Py'thagor'ical,  a.  -i-Tcal:  pert,  to 
Pythagoras,  or  to  his  philosophy.  Pythag'ore'an,  n.  a 
follower  of  Pythagoras  in  doctrines  or  practice.  Pythag'- 
orism,  n.  -rizm,  the  doctrines  or  teachings  of  Pythagoras 
(q.v.).  Pythagore'an-let'ter,  n.  the  letter  Y,  so  called 
because  Pythagoras  employed  it  to  signify  the  bifurca¬ 
tion  of  the  good  and  evil  ways  of  men.  Pythagore'an- 
lyre,  n.  musical  instrument  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Pythagoras. 


PYTHEAS— PYTHIAS. 

PYTHEAS,  pUh'e-as:  ancient  Greek  navigator:  tj. 
Massilia,  in  Gaul,  prob.  between  b.c.  350  and  200.  Though 
few  of  his  writings  are  extant,  it  is  known  that  he  made 
various  discoveries  and  that  from  him  the  Greeks  of  his 
time  obtained  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  definite  knowledge 
of  the  w.  portion  of  Europe.  Although  his  statements 
were  not  universally  accepted,  they  were  credited  by  some 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  day,  and  many  of 
them  were  fully  verified  by  later  discoveries.  He  visited 
Britain  and  made  extensive  explorations,  probably  heard 
of  but  did  not  visit  a  region  to  the  n.  which  he  named 
Thule,  and  proceeded  e.  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  he  made  two  voyages,  and 
reached  points  much  farther  n.  and  e.  than  are  indicated 
above.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
astronomy  of  his  time,  that  he  determined  the  latitude  of 
his  native  place  with  great  accuracy,  and  that  far  better 
than  most  men  of  his  day  he  understood  the  cause  of  the 
tides.  Though  celebrated  as  a  navigator  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  little  is  known  of  him  excepting  through  the 
brief  and  adverse  criticism  of  later  writers,  among  whom 
are  Strabo  and  Pliny.  His  accounts  were  without  doubt 
in  the  main  correct,  but  the  loss  of  his  works  makes  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  his  real  status.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  determine  the  sun’s  meridian  alti¬ 
tude  at  Marseilles  at  the  summer  solstice  by  means  of  a 
gnomon.  A  few  fragments  of  his  writings  were  published 
at  Upsala  (1824),  and  at  Darmstadt  (1835). 

PYTH'IA.  See  Pythoness;  Delphi. 

PYTH'IAN  GAMES:  one  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  the  anc.  Greeks,  held  in  the  Crissaean  plain 
near  Delphi;  said  (according  to  the  prevalent  mytholog¬ 
ical  legend)  to  have  been  instituted  by  Apollo  after  van¬ 
quishing  the  snaky  monster,  Python,  and  certainly  in 
earliest  times  celebrated  in  his  honor  every  ninth  year. 
They  were  under  the  management  at  first  of  the  Del- 
phians,  but  about  b.c.  590-586  the  Amphictyons  were  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  conduct  of  them,  and  arranged  that  they 
should  be  held  every  fifth  year.  Some  writers  state  that 
it  was  only  after  this  date  that  they  were  called  Pythian. 
Originally,  the  contests  were  restricted  to  singing,  with 
accompaniment  of  cithern-playing,  but  the  Amphictyons 
added  the  flute,  athletic  contests,  and  horse-racing.  By 
and  by,  contests  in  tragedy,  and  other  kinds  of  poetry, 
in  historical  recitations,  and  in  works  of  art,  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  long  continued  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
those  games,  which  are  believed  to  have  lasted  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  4th  c.  after  Christ.  The  prize  was  a 
laurel  wreath  and  the  symbolic  palm-branch.  Several  of 
Pindar’s  extant  odes  relate  to  victors  in  the  Pythian 
Games. 

PYTH'IAS.  See  Damon  and  Pythias. 
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PYTHIAS,  plth'i-as,  Knights  of  :  secret  benevolent 
order  established  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1864,  Jan.  19,  by 
Justus  Henry  Eathbone,  for  dissemination  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  friendship,  charity,  and  benevolence.  It  has 
three  degrees  or  ranks,  page,  esquire,  and  knight ;  trans¬ 
acts  all  business  in  the  degree  of  knight ;  and  since  its 
establishment  has  organized  two  additional  ranks  for 
work  outside  its  regular  course,  the  uniformed  rank 
and  the  endowment  rank.  The  uniformed  rank  is  a 
semi-milit.  branch  with  an  attractive  uniform ;  and  the 
endowment  rank  is  a  mutual  life  insurance  branch. 
The  establishment  of  these  additional  ranks  greatly  pop¬ 
ularized  the  order,  whose  growth  for  several  years  had 
been  slow.  The  order  is  world-wide  in  the  scope  of  its 
activities,  and  for  administrative  purposes  has  a  supreme 
lodge  of  the  world;  48  grand  lodges  in  states  and  terri¬ 
tories,  lodges  in  Manitoba,  Northwest  Terr.,  Okla.,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  the  supreme  lodge  of  the  world;  and  subordinate  or 
local  lodges.  The  membership  of  lodges  1902  was  540,- 
138,  of  which  O.  had  the  largest  number,  62,350,  with 
Ill.  second,  40,628;  Ind.  third,  44,743;  Penn,  fourth,  42,- 
895;  la.  fifth,  27,570;  Mo.  sixth,  21,561;  and  N.  Y.  sev¬ 
enth,  20,361.  The  membership  of  the  endowment  rank 
(life  insurance  branch)  was  59,211  representing  an  ag¬ 
gregate  endowment  of  $102,419,500. 

PYTHON,  pl'thon :  genus  of  serpents  of  family  Boidce 
(see  Boa),  differing  from  the  true  boas  in  having  the 
plates  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  double.  On  each 
side  of  the  anus,  claws  project,  connected  with  some 
internal  bones  representing  the  posterior  limbs  of  most 
vertebrates;  these  claws  give  additional  hold  to  the 
prehensile  tail,  The  tip  of  the  muzzle  is  plated ;  the 


Python,  or  Rock  Snake  ( Hortulia  Natalemi* ). 


lips  are  grooved.  The  species  all  are  natives  of  the  old 
world.  They  all  are  large;  some  of  them  very  large, 
and  rivalled  in  size  by  no  serpents  except  the  boas  of 
America.  The  name  Boa  is  often  popularly  given  to 
the  pythons,  and  in  its  ancient  use  belongs  to  them. 
Some  of  the  pythons  are  known  in  the  E.  Indies  by  the 
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aame  of  Kook  Snake,  as  P.  molurus ,  a  species  very  ex¬ 
tensively  diffused.  This  name  is  given  to  some  species 
which  belong  to  the  genus  or  sub-genus  Hortulia ,  one  of 
which,  the  Natal  Rock  Snake  (H.  Natalensis ),  is  said 
to  attain  so  large  a  size  that  its  body  is  as  thick  as  that 
of  a  man.  Although  a  native  of  Natal,  it  is  already 
unknown  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony.  Python 
reticulatus  is  probably  the  largest  snake  of  India  and 
Ceylon.  It  is  found  also  in  more  eastern  regions.  What 
size  it  attains  is  not  well  known.  Specimens  of  15  or  20 
ft.  long  are  frequent,  but  it  certainly  attains  a  much 
larger  size.  It  seems  to  be  this  snake  which  is  some¬ 
times  called  Anaconda.  It  is  rather  brilliantly  colored; 
its  body  being  covered  with  gold  and  black,  finely  inter¬ 
mixed.  The  forehead  is  marked  by  a  longitudinal  brown 
stripe.  Although  sluggish  for  some  time  after  a  repast, 
it  is  at  other  times  very  active,  and  easily  scales  the 
highest  garden  walls.  It  feeds  on  deer  and  smaller 
animals ;  but  the  largest  pythons  are  said  to  seize  bub 
faloes,  tigers,  and  even  elephants,  and  to  crush  them  in 
their  coils.  In  this  there  is  perhaps  some  exaggeration  • 
but  there  are  well-authenticated  stories  of  serpents  ii> 
the  E.  Indies  capable  of  killing  the  buffalo  and  the  tiger. 
The  Rock  Snake  of  Java  is  not  a  Hortulia ,  but  one  of  the 
two  species  of  true  Python. 

PYTHONESS,  n.  pi'thdn-es  [Gr.  pu'thon,  the  serpent  or 
dragon  which  Apollo  slew,  whence  he  received  the 
name  of  Pythios;  Putho,  anc.  name  of  Delphi]  :  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  at  his  temple  at  Delphi,  in  anc. 
Greece,  who  gave  oracular  answers;  any  woman  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  spirit  of  divination.  Py'thian,  a.  -i-an, 
pert,  to  the  Pythoness.  Pythian  games  (see  above). 
Python,  n.  px'thon,  in  anc.  Gr.  myth.,  the  serpent  or 
dragon  slain  by  Apollo :  genus  of  large  serpents  nearly 
allied  to  the  boa  (see  above).  Pythonic,  a.  pi-thon'ik, 
pretending  to  prophecy;  prophetic.  Pythonist,  n, 
pi'tho-nist,  a  conjurer;  a  soothsayer.  Py'thonism,  n. 
•nizm,  the  art  of  foretelling  future  events,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  anc.  Delphic  oracle. 

PYX,  or  Pix,  n.  piks  [Gr.  puxis,  a  box,  properly  of  box¬ 
wood  :  L.  pyxis ]  :  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Chh.,  the  shrine  or  de¬ 
pository  for  the  Host  or  consecrated  wafer  (see  above) : 
in  nav.,  the  box  in  which  the  nautical  compass  is  sus¬ 
pended  :  the  box  in  which  certain  selected  coins  are  set 
aside  to  be  tested  previous  to  the  coinage  being  issued 
from  the  mint  (see  Pyx,  Trial  of  the). 


PYX— PYXIDIUM. 


PYX,  or  Pix :  sacred  vessel  used  in  the  Rom.  Cath, 
Church  to  contain  the  consecrated  eucharistic  elements- 


which  are  preserved  after  conse¬ 
cration,  whether  for  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  sick  or  for  the  ad¬ 
oration  of  the  faithful  in  the 
churches.  Its  form  has  varied 
very  much  at  different  times. 
Anciently  it  was  sometimes  of  the 
form  of  a  dove,  suspended  over 
the  altar.  More  commonly,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  simple  box,  generally  of  gold  or 
silver,  or,  at  least,  of  metal  plated 
with  gold  |Or  silver.  At  present, 
the  pyx  is  commonly  cup-shaped, 
with  a  close-fitting  cover  of  the 


ministration  of  the  eucharist,  it  must  be  blessed  by  a 
bishop,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  a  bishop. 

PYX,  Trial  op  the:  official  and  periodical  examination 
of  selected  specimens  of  the  coinage  of  mints;  so  named 
from  the  box  or  chest  in  which  the  reserved  coins  are  kept 
pending  examination.  In  the  United  States  the  trial  is 
made  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  Feb.  annually,  by  a  commission  comprising  the  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  e.  dist.  of  Penn.,  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  the  assayer  of  the  assay  office 
in  New  York,  and  several  citizens  appointed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Specimen  coins  struck  at  other  mints  are  sent  to  the 
one  in  Philadelphia  to  be  examined  with  the  local  coinage. 
The  commission  may  call  for  any  number  of  coins  other 
than  the  selected  ones.  The  examination  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  if  the  coins  are  within  the  legal  limits* 
of  tolerance  in  fineness  and  weight,  the  tolerance  being  a. 
definite  percentage  allowed  for  loss  in  weight  by  abrasion, 
etc.  The  director  of  the  mint  superintends  the  examina¬ 
tion  both  of  the  coined  pieces  and,  if  called  for,  bars  of 
bullion  that  are  ready  for  coining.  A  deviation  beyond 
the  limits  of  tolerance  is  immediately  reported  to  the  presi 
dent,  and  may  subject  the  mint  officers  to  dismissal. 
The  coins  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  subjected  to  the 
same  trial  now  annually  before  a  jury  of  goldsmiths  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  queen’s  remembrancer;  but  formerly 
about  once  in  three  years  before  a  similar  jury  summoned 
and  sworn  by  the  lord  chancellor. 

PYXIDICULUM,  n.  piks'x-dik'u-lum  [L.  pyxidic'ula,  a 
small  box— from  pyxis,  a  box}  :  a  genus  of  diatoms 
whose  minute  siliceous  shields  present  the  appearance 
of  a  saucer-shaped  box. 

PYXIDIUM,  n.  piks-id'i-um,  or  Pyxis,  n.  piks'is  [Gr. 
puxis,  a  box:  L.  pyxis]  :  in  hot.,  a  fruit  dividing  into  an' 
upper  and  lower  half,  the  former  acting  as  a  kind  of  lid. 


. ■■■I— 


Q 

Q,  or  q,  Jew:  17th  letter  of  the  English,  Latin,  and 
other  western  alphabets ;  a  consonant,  identical  in  power 
with  the  letter  K  (q.v.).  It  is  always  followed  by  u. 

QUA,  conj.  kwa  [L.] :  as;  in  the  character  of ;  in  that; 
because,  as  £  he  did  so  not  qua  he  was  a  priest,  but  qua 
he  was  a  nominee  of  the  state.’ 

QUAB,  n.  kwob  [Dan.  quab,  an  eel-pout :  Ger.  quappe, 
a  tadpole]  :  in  OE.,  an  unfledged  bird;  anything  in  an 
imperfect  or  unfinished  state ;  a  flattish  or  softish  fish, 
or  fish-like  creature. 

QUA'BIRD,  or  Quawk:  see  Night-heron. 

QUA'CHA  :  see  Quagoa. 

QUA'CIII :  see  Coati. 

QUACK,  n.  kwak  [an  imitative  word :  the  anc.  Gr. 
comic  poet  Aristophanes  represents  the  croaking  of  a 
frog  by  hoax  hoax :  L.  coaxo,  I  croak :  Ger.  quaken,  t« 
croak  like  a  frog:  Dut.  kwaken,  to  croak  (see  also 
Quack  2)]  :  the  cry  of  a  duck :  Y.  to  cry  like  a  duck. 
Quack'ing,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  uttering  sounds  as  a 
duck.  Quacked,  pp.  kwdkt. 

QUACK,  n.  kwak  [Dut.  kwak,  a  jest  or  story:  Low 
Ger.  quackeln,  to  talk  much  and  idly,  to  work  unskil¬ 
fully  :  Dan.  quakle,  to  dabble  in,  to  bungle :  a  particular 
use  of  Quack  1]  :  an  ignorant  pretender  to  medicine;  a 
boastful  pretender  to  skill  or  knowledge  not  possessed ; 
a  vendor  of  nostrums;  an  empiric:  Adj.  falsely  pre¬ 
tending  or  declared  to  cure  diseases ;  pert,  to  or  tainted 
with  quackery:  Y.  to  act  or  practice  as  a  quack. 
Quack'ing,  imp. :  N.  loud,  senseless  talk.  Quacked 
pp.  kwdkt.  Quackery,  n.  kwdk'er-l,  or  Quack'ism,  n. 
4 zm,  ignorant  pretensions  to  skill  in  medicine ;  false 
pretensions  to  any  art.  Quack'ish,  a.  -ish,  boasting  of 
skill  not  possessed.  Quack'salver,  n.  -sdl-ver  [Ger. 
quack&alber — from  quack,  and  salber,  one  who  deals  in 
salves :  Dut.  kwakzalver] :  one  who  boasts  of  skill  in 
medicines  and  salves ;  an  ignorant  pretender. — Syn.  of 
‘  quack,  n.’ :  empiric ;  mountebank ;  charlatan. 

QUAD,  n.  kwod  [a  corruption  of  quadrangle,  which 
see]  :  in  Oxford,  a  court  of  a  college. 

QUAD,  n.  kwod:  in  print.,  an  abbreviation  of  quadrat. 

QUADER-SANDSTONE,  n.  kwa'der-sdnd-ston  [Ger. 
freestone,  square  stone] :  in  geol.,  a  siliceous  sandstone 
of  Cretaceous  age,  with  many  fossil  shells  identical  with 
those  of  the  English  Chalk.  It  is  sometimes  600  ft. 


QUADRA— QUADRANT. 

thick,  and,  being  jointed  and  often  precipitous,  has 
much  to  do  with  producing  the  picturesque  aspect  ot 
Saxon  Switzerland. 

QUADE-,  kwod'r,  or  Quadra-,  kwdd'ra,  Quadri-,  kwod'ri , 
and  Quadru-,  kwod'ru  [L.  quat’udr,  four] :  common  pre¬ 
fixes  in  scientific  words,  signifying  ‘four;  containing 
‘  four  parts.' 

QUADRA,  n.  kwdd'ra  [L.  quadra ,  a  square] :  in  arch., 
a  square  frame  or  border  round  a  bas-relief,  panel,  etc. ; 

the  square  piece  used  to  support 
the  pedestal  of  statues,  vases, 
etc.  Quadra,  n.  plu.  kwod're, 
the  bands  or  fillets  of  the  Ionic 
base  between  which  the  hollow 
occurs. 

QUADRAGENE,  n.  kwdd'ra-jen 
[L.  quadrageni ,  forty  each] :  in 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Chh.,  an  indul¬ 
gence  of  forty  days. 

QUADRAGESIMA,  n.  kwdd'- 
ra-jes'i-ma  [L.  quadrages'lmus, 
fortieth ;  quadraginta,  forty — from  quat'udr,  four] :  Lent, 
because  it  consists  of  40  days.  It  is  more  properly  the 
name  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  Quad'rages'imal, 
a.  -i-mal,  pert,  to  Lent ;  Lenten ;  used  in  Lent.  Quad¬ 
ragesima  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  being  40, 
or  about  40,  days  before  Easter :  it  is  so  named  by 
analogy  with  the  three  Sundays  which  precede  Lent, 
and  which  are  called  respectively  Septuagesima,  70th ; 
Sexagesima,  60th ;  and  Quinquagesima,  50th. 

QUADRANGLE,  n.  kwod-rang'gl  [F.  quadrangle,  a  quad¬ 
rangle  —  from  L.  quadrang'ulus,  four-cornered  —  from 
quat'udr,  four,  and  angulus,  a  corner  or  angle :  It.  quad- 
rangolo,  a  quadrangle] :  in  geom.,  a  plane  figure  having 
four  angles  and  sides :  in  arch. ,  a  four-cornered  space 
inclosed  by  buildings  ;  the  rectangular  courtyard  of  a 
large  public  building,  as  of  a  college.  Quadran'gular, 
a.  -gu-ler,  having  the  form  of  a  quadrangle.  Quadran'- 
GULARLY,  ad.  - ler-Vi . 

QUADRANT,  n.  kwod'rdnt  [L.  quadrans  or  quadrant 
'em,  a  fourth,  a  quarter:  It.  quadrante] :  in  geom.,  the 
quarter  of  a  circle ;  an  arc  of  90° :  in  nav.  and  astron., 
instr.  for  taking  elevations,  adapted  for  measuring  an 
arc  of  not  more  than  90°  (see  below).  Quadrant'al,  a, 
- rant'al ,  pert,  to  a  quadrant  or  included  in  it.  Quadrans, 
n.  kwod'ranz,  the  fourth  part  of  the  Roman  coin  called 
an  as. 
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QUADRANT — QUADRATE. 

QUAD'RANT:  literally  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  or 
90°;  but  signifying,  in  astronomy,  an  instrument  used 
for  determination  of  angular  measurements.  The  quad¬ 
rant  consisted  of  a  limb  or  arc  of 
a  circle  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  circumference,  gradu¬ 
ated  into  degrees  and  parts  of  de¬ 
grees.  The  quadrant  employed  by 
Ptolemy  was  of  stone,  with  one 
smooth  and  polished  side,  on  which 
the  graduations  were  made;  the 
quadrant  was  firmly  placed  in  a 
meridian  plane,  with  one  radius 
vertical,  the  other  horizontal.  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  has  a  right  to  be  "con¬ 
sidered  as  the  first  great  practical 
astronomer  of  modern  times,  fixed 
his  quadrant  on  a  wall,  and  em¬ 
ployed  it  for  the  determination  of 
meridian  altitudes;  he  also  ad¬ 
justed  others  on  vertical  axes  for  measurement  of  azi¬ 
muths.  Picart  was  the  first  who  applied  telescopic  sights 
to  this  instrument.  About  this  time  the 
large  mural  quadrant  (of  6  to  8  ft.  radius) 
began  to  be  introduced  into  observatories: 
these  were  adjusted  in  the  same  way  as  the 
mural  circle  (see  Circle,  Mural).  Various 
innate  defects  of  the  quadrant  as  an  instru¬ 
ment — such  as  the  impossibility  of  securing 
exactness  of  the  whole  arc,  concentricity  of 
the  center  of  motion  with  the  center  of 
division,  and  perfect  stability  of  the  center- 
work — led  to  its  being  superseded  by  the 
repeating  circle,  otherwise  called  the  Mural  (Spirant 
Circle. 

Hadley’s  Quadrant  is  properly  an  octant,  as  its  limb  is 
only  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  though  it  measures  an 
arc  of  90°:  its  principle  is  that  of  the  Sextant  (q.v.). 

QUADRATE,  a.  Tcwod'rat  [L.  quadratus,  squared — 
from  quadra,  a  square — from  quat’uor,  four:  It.  quadrare, 
to  square]:  squared;  having  four  equal  sides  and  four 
right  angles;  divisible  into  four  equal  parts;  equal; 
exact;  correspondent:  N.  a  square:  V.  to  reduce  to  a 
square;  to  suit;  to  correspond.  Quad'rating,  imp. 
Quad'rated,  pp.  Quadratic,  a.  Tcwod-rat'ik,  pert,  to  or 
containing  a  square.  Quadratic  equation,  in  alg.,  an 
equation  involving  the  second  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  (see  Equations).  Quadratrix,  n.  i kwod-ra'- 
triks,  in  geom.,  a  curve  invented  by  Hippias  of  Elis  by 
means  of  which  straight  lines  equal  to  the  circumferences 
of  circles  may  be  found  mechanically.  Quadrature,  n. 
kwod'ra-tur,  the  act  of  squaring;  the  reducing  of  a  figure 
to  a  square:  in  math,  (see  below):  in  astron.,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  heavenly  body,  when  the  lines  from  the  earth 
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QUADRATURE-QUADRATURE  OF  THE  CIRCLE. 

to  the  sun  ancl  it  form  an  angle  of  90° — applied  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  moon  in  its  first  and  last  quarters. 
Quadratus,  a.  Icwdd-ra'tus,  in  anat.,  applied  to  certain 
muscles  from  their  shape,  as  Quadratus  femoris,  fern'- 
dr-is  [L.  femur ,  thigh,  femoris,  of  the  thigh], 

QUADRATURE,  in  Mathematics:  determination  of  the 
area  of  a  given  surface,  either  plane  or  curved.  The 
name  suggests  finding  a  square  equivalent  to  the  given 
area.  The  elementary  cases,  polygons,  circle,  sphere, 
cone,  and  cylinder,  are  treated  by  ordinary  geometry  or 
trigonometry.  The  higher  problems  require  the  use  of 
some  form  of  the  integral  calculus  (q.v.).  The  problem 
then  reduces  to  the  evaluation  of  a  definite  integral.  The 
name  quadrature  is  often  applied  to  this  evaluation,  and 
a  problem  carried  to  this  stage  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  a 
quadrature. 

Interesting  cases  of  quadrature  are  the  circle,  area  ir  a2, 
a  being  the  radius;  the  sphere,  surface  4  ir  a2,  a  being  the 
radius;  the  cycloid,  area  three  times  that  of  the  generat¬ 
ing  circle;  segment  of  a  parabola,  area  two-thirds  that 
of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  chord  and  the  tangents  at 
its  extremities.  The  area  of  the  ellipse  is  i r  ab,  a  and  b 
being  the  semiaxes.  If  the  cycloid  is  rotated  about  its 
base,  the  surface  of  the  resulting  solid  is  ^  ir  a2,  a  being 
the  radius  of  the  generating  circle.  Many  other  examples 
will  be  found  in  the  textbooks  on  the  calculus.  See  also 
Mensuration. 

QUADRATURE  OF  THE  CIRCLE:  the  substance  of 
this  ancient  problem  is  the  determination  of  the  number 
7r,  which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  area  to  the  square  of 
the  radius.  This  number  ir  is  incommensurable,,  i.e.,  it 
cannot  be  exactly  expressed  by  a  finite  number  of  decimal 
places.  Nor  can  it  be  expressed  as  a  root  of  a  com¬ 
mensurable  number,  nor  obtained  by  any  sequence  of 
roots.  It  is  not  even  a  root  of  any  algebraic  equation 
with  commensurable  coefficients.  From  these  facts  re¬ 
sults  the  futility  of  the  efforts  of  the  race  of  circle- 
squarers,  formerly  so  numerous,  to  construct  a  square  of 
area  equal  to  a  given  circle.  The  problem  is  often  mis¬ 
conceived.  What  is  required  is  to  construct  the  square, 
or  its  side,  by  the  aid  of  compass  and  strait-edge  solely. 
Now  a  straight  line  cuts  a  circle  in  two  points,  which  are 
determined  analytically  by  an  equation  of  the  second 
degree.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  required  square  cannot 
be  constructed  by  aid  of  the  two  instruments  mentioned. 
With  other  appropriate  apparatus  the  value  of  ir  may 
indeed  be  found  either  exactly  or  to  any  desired  degree 
of  approximation. 

An  obvious  method  of  computing  ir  approximately  is 
by  constantly  doubling  the  number  of  sides  of  a  regular 
inscribed  or  circumscribed  polygon  and  determining  the 
lengths  of  the  successive  perimeters,  which  of  course  ap¬ 
proach  that  of  the  circle.  Archimedes  found  in  this  way 
the  approximation  3£.  Leonardo  of  Pisa  obtained  (1220) 


QUADRENNIAL — QUADRIFURCATE. 

the  value  3.1418.  Ludolph  Van  Ceulen  (1540-1610)  car¬ 
ried  the  determination  to  35  decimal  places.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  calculus  greatly  facilitated  the  computation 
by  the  introduction  of  infinite  series,  one  of  the  most 
convenient  for  this  purpose  being  the  following: 

Vi  1  1,1-31,  ;  1-3.5  , 

6  2^2.3  23  ^2.4.525  ~  2.4.6.7  27~ 

The  computation  was  carried  to  707  places  by  Shanks, 
Proceedings  of  the  JRoyal  Society ,  Vol.  21,  1873. 

Concerning  circle-squaring  and  circle-squarers  see  De 
Morgan’s  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  For  proof  of  the  non- 
algebraic  character  of  t r,  see  Beman  and  Smith’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Klein’s  Famous  Problems  of  Elementary  Geom¬ 
etry  (1897). 

QUADRENNIAL,  a.  kwod-ren'ni-al,  or  Quad'rien'nial, 
a.  -ri-en'ni-dl  [L.  quadrien'riium,  a  period  of  four  years 
— from  quafuor,  four;  annus ,  a  year]:  occurring  once  in 
four  years;  comprising  four  years.  Quadren'nially, 
ad.  -li. 

QUADRIBASIC,  a.  kwod-ri-bas'ik  [prefix  quadri;  Eng. 
basic ] :  in  chem.,  having  four  parts  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 

QUADRICAPSULAR,  a.  kwod’ri-kdp'su-ler  [L.  quat '- 
u5r,  four;  capsuld,  a  small  box]:  in  bot.,  having  four 
capsules. 

QUADRICORNOUS,  a.  kwdd'ri-kor’nus  [L.  quafuor, 
four;  cornu,  a  horn]:  in  zool.  or  entom.,  having  four 
horns  or  four  antennae. 

QUADRICOSTATE,  a.  kwdd'ri-kos'tdt  [L.  quafuor, 
four;  costa,  a  rib]:  having  four  ribs. 

QUADRIDECIMAL,  a.  kwod-ri-des'i-mal  [prefix  quad¬ 
ri-,  Eng.  decimal ]:  in  crystal.,  applied  to  a  crystal  whose 
prism,  or  the  middle  part,  has  four  faces  and  two  sum¬ 
mits,  containing  together  ten  faces. 

QUADRIDENTATE,  a.  kwdd'ri-den'tat  [L.  quafuor, 
four;  dentdtus,  toothed — from  dens,  a  tooth]:  having 
four  teeth. 

QUADRIFARIOUS,  a.  kwod'ri-fa'ri-us  [L.  quadrifa- 
rius,  fourfold — from  quafuor,  four]:  in  bot.,  in  four 
rows;  proceeding  from  all  the  sides  of  the  branch. 

QUADRIFID,  a.  kwod'ri-fid  [L.  quadrifidus,  four- 
cleft — from  quafuor,  four;  findo,  I  cleave;  fidi,  I  have 
cleft]:  in  bot.,  four-cleft;  cut  down  into  four  parts  to 
about  the  middle. 

QUADRIFOLIATE,  a.  kwdd'ri-fd’li-at  [L.  quafuor, 
four;  foliatus,  leaved — from  folium,  a  leaf]:  in  bot.,  hav¬ 
ing  four  leaflets  diverging  from  the  same  point. 

QUADRIFURCATE,  a.  kwod'ri-fer'kdt  [L.  quafuor, 
four;  furca,  a  two-pronged  fork]:  in  bot.,  doubly  forked; 
divided  into  two  pairs. 


QUADRIGA -QUADRILATERAL. 
QUADRIGA,  n.  kwdd-ri'gd  [L.  quadriga — from  quatfyfir, 
four ;  jugum,  a  yoke] :  in  anc , 
times ,  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  used  chiefly  in  triumphal 
processions.  See  Chabiot. 

QUADRIGEMINOUS,  a.  kwod '« 
m-jem'i-nus,  or  Quad'bigem'inal, 
a.  jem'i-nal  [L.  quat'uor,  four; 
gem'ini,  twins]  :  in  hot.,  fourfold; 
having  four  similar  parts. 
QUADRIGENARIOUS, 
Quadriga.  a.  kwdd'ri-jen-d'ri-us  [L.  quad'rin - 

gendrius,  of  four  hundred  each ; 
quadrigeni  or  quadringeni,  four  hundred  each — from 
quat'uor ,  four,  and  centum ,  a  hundred]  :  consisting  of  four 
hundred. 

QUADRIJUGOUS,  a.  kwdd-ri-jo'gus  [L.  quadrij'iigus, 
belonging  to  a  team  of  four — from  quat'uor,  four ;  jugum , 
a  yoke,  a  pair]  :  in  hot .,  having  four  pairs  of  leaflets. 

QUADRILATERAL,  a.  kwdd'ri-lat'er-al  [It.  quadrila " 
tero,  quadrilateral :  E.  quadrilatere,  a  quadrilateral :  L. 
quadrilaterus,  four-sided — from  quat'uor,  four;  laius,  a 
side] :  having  four  sides  and  four  angles :  N.  in  geom.,  a 
plane  figure  having  four  sides:  in  mil.,  the  area  encom¬ 
passed  and  defended  by  four  fortresses.  It  involves  a 
combination  of  four  fortresses,  not  necessarily  con¬ 
nected,  but  mutually  supporting  each  other,  so  that  if 
one  be  attacked,  the  garrisons  of  the  others,  unless  care¬ 
fully  observed,  will  harass  the  besiegers,  rendering  it 
necessary  that  a  very  great  army  should  be  employed  to 
turn  the  combined  position.  As  a  remarkable  instance, 


The  Venetian  Quadrilateral. 

and  a  very  powerful  one,  may  be  cited  the  Venetian 
Quadrilateral  (Austrian  till  1866),  comprising  the  four 
trong  posts  of  Mantua,  Verona,  Peschiera,  and  Legnago. 


QUADRILITERAL— QUADRILLE. 

These  form  a  sort  of  outwork  to  the  bastion  which  the 
southern  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  constitute,  and  divide 
the  n.  plain  of  the  Po  into  two  sections  by  a  most  power¬ 
ful  barrier.  Qu ad'uilat' EBAiiN ess,  n.  -nes,  the  property 
of  being  quadrilateral. 

QUADRILITERAL,  a.  kwod'ri-Vit'der-dl  [ h.quat'uor , 
four ;  lit' era,  a  letter] :  in  gram.,  consisting  of  four  let¬ 
ters. 

QUADRILLE,  n.  kwd-drU'or  ka-drU'  [F.  quadrille ,  a 
dance — from  It.  quadriglia,  a  troop  or  band  of  men 
formed  into  a  square — from  L.  quadrare,  to  make  square 
— from  quat'uor,  four :  Sp.  cuadrillo,  a  small  square] . 
game  at  cards  played  by  four  persons  (see  below) :  some¬ 
thing  consisting  of  fours :  dance  consisting  of  consecu¬ 
tive  dance  movements,  usually  five  in  number,  danced 
by  couples  or  sets  of  couples  (prob.  originally  four 
couples,  whence  the  name),  opposite  to,  and  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

QUADRILLE,  kwa-dnl''  or  ka-dril' :  game  at  cards, 
played  by  four  persons.  The  number  of  cards  employed 
is  40,  the  tens,  nines,  and  eights  being  discarded  from 
the  pack.  The  rank  and  order  of  the  cards  in  each  .;uit 
vary  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  trumps,  and  are 
different  in  the  black  and  red  suits.  The  ace  of  spades, 
whatever  suit  be  trumps,  is  always  the  highest  trump, 
and  is  called  spaditte;  the  ace  of  clubs  is  always  the 
third  highest  trump,  and  is  known  as  basto ;  while  the 
second  highest  trump,  or  manille,  is  the  deuce  of  spades 
or  clubs,  or  the  seven  of  hearts  or  diamonds,  according 
to  the  suit  which  is  trumps,  it  being  always  of  the 
trump  suit.  When  the  black  suits  are  not  trumps,  the 
black  cards  rank  as  in  whist ;  and  when  they  are 
trumps,  the  order  is  the  same,  with  the  exception,  as 
above  mentioned,  of  the  deuce,  which  then  (in  the  trump 
suit  only)  becomes  manille,  the  deuce  of  the  black  suit 
which  is  not  trumps  retaining  its  position  as  the  lowest 
card.  When  the  red  suits  are  not  trumps*  the  order  of 
rank  is  as  follows :  King,  queen,  knave,  ace,  deuce, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven;  but  when  they  ate  trumps, 
the  ace  (of  the  trump  suit  only)  is  raised  to  fat  position 
of  the  fourth  highest  trump,  under  the  name  ponto  or 
punto,  and  the  seven  (of  the  trump  suit  only)  becomes, 
as  previously  stated,  manille.  A  little  consideration 
will  show,  that  when  the  black  suits  are  trumps,  th 
number  of  trump  cards  is  11,  and  12  when  a  red  suit  i 
trumps.  The  three  highest  trumps,  spadille,  manilla 
and  basto,  are  called  matadores,  and  the  player  who  pos¬ 
sesses  one  of  them  can,  if  he  have  no  other  trumps  in 
his  hand,  decline  to  follow  suit  if  trumps  are  led,  pro¬ 
vided  the  trump  led  is  not  a  matadore  of  value  superior 
to  his  own.  After  the  cards  have  been  shuffled,  cut, 
and  dealt,  the  elder  hand,  on  looking  at  his  cards,  may, 
if  his  hand  be  weak,  decline  to  play  (or  pass) ;  the  next 
player  may  do  the  same,  and  so  on  all  round ;  in  which 
<iase  the  elder  hand  must  commence,  naming  the  suit 
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which  he  wishes  to  be  trumps,  and  the  cards  are  laid, 
and  tricks  taken,  as  in  ordinary  card  games.  If  a  player 
does  not  pass,  but  commences  the  game  by  naming 
trumps  and  playing  a  card,  he  must  himself  make  six 
tricks  to  win;  and  if  he  succeeds,  he  obtains  the  whole 
of  the  winnings;  but  if  he  loses,  he  pays  the  whole  of 
the  losses.  If  he  commences  the  game  by  ‘asking 
leave  ’ — i.e.,  to  have  a  partner — which  is  done  by  calling 
a  king,  the  player  who  holds  the  king  of  the  suit  led 
must  play  it  when  his  turn  arrives;  and  he  who  asked 
leave,  or  Vhombre  (in  England  generally  called  ombre), 
with  him  who  had  the  king  called,  or  the  friend,  are  from 
this  time  partners  in  the  game,  and  divide  either  the 
gains  or  the  losses,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  ombre 
and  the  friend  win  the  game  if  they  make  six  tricks  be¬ 
tween  them.  This  game  is  complicated  by  a  number  of 
conditions,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  modify 
the  ordinary  mode  of  playing. 

A  modification  of  this  game,  under  the  name  pref¬ 
erence ,  is  played  in  some  places.  The  game  Vhombre , 
which  is  nothing  more  than  quadrille  played  by  three 
persons,  formerly  greatly  in  vogue  in  England  and 
France,  is  now  quite  obsolete.  An  accurate  description 
of  it  is  in  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock.  L’liombre  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  quadrille  in  popular  favor. 

QUADRILLION,  n.  kwdd-drU'yun  [L.  quadra,  a  square, 
and  Eng.  million] :  the  fourth  power  of  a  million,  or  a 
unit  with  24  ciphers,  according  to  the  Eng.  system;  a 
unit  with  15  ciphers,  in  the  French  and  American  system. 

QUADRILOBATE,  a.  kwod'  ri-lo'  bat,  orQuAD'RiuoBED, 
a.  -Ibbd  [L.  quat'iidr,  four;  Gr.  lobos,  a  lobe]:  in  bot., 
four-lobed. 

QUADRILOCULAR,  a.  kwdd' ri-lok' u-ler  [L.  quat'udr , 
four;  locidus,  a  little  place]  :  in  hot.,  having  four  cells 
or  chambers. 

QUADRINOMIAL,  a.  kwdd' ri-nd' mi-dl  [L.  quat'Xidr, 
four;  nomen,  a  name]:  in  alg.,  consisting  of  four  denomi¬ 
nations  or  terms.  Quad  rinom'icab,  a.  -ndm'i-kal,  of 
four  denominations  or  terms. 

QUADRIPARTITE,  a.  kwdd'  H-pdr'  tit  [L.  quadriparti¬ 
te ,  divided  into  four  parts — from  quat'udr,  four;  partitus, 
divided;  pars  or  partem,  a  part]:  divided  into  four 
parts;  in  bot.,  divided  deeply  into  four  parts.  Quad'- 
ripar' titely,  ad.  -tit-li.  Quad'riparti'tion,  n.  -tlsh'iin, 
a  division  into  four  parts;  the  taking  of  a  fourth  part  of 
a  quantity. 

QCFADRIPENNATE,  a.  kwdd' ri-pen' not  [L.  quat'udr, 
four;  penna,  a  feather]:  having  four  wings. 

QUADR1PHYLLOUS,  a.  kwdd' ri-fil' lus  [L.  quat'iidr, 
four;  Gr.  phullon,  a  leaf]:  in  bot.,  having  four  leaves. 

QUADRIREME,  u.  Jcwdd’ri-rem  [L.  quadriremis — from 
quat'udr,  four;  remus,  an  oar]:  in  anc.  times,  a  war-ship 
propelled  by  four  banks  of  oars. 
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QUADRISACRAMENTARIAN,  n.  kwod-ri-sak-ra-men- 
ta'ri-an  [prefix  quadri Eng.  sacramentarian ] :  in  chh. 
hist,  a  controversial  term  applied  to  some  German  Re¬ 
formers  in  Wittenberg  and  its  neighborhood,  who  held 
that  the  sacraments  of  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  Confes¬ 
sion,  and  Orders  were  generally  necessary  to  salvation : 
mentioned  by  Melanchthon  in  Loci  Communes. 

QUADRISULCATE,  a.  kwod'ri-sul'kdt  [L.  quat'uor,  four; 
sulcus,  a  furrow] :  four-furrowed ;  having  the  hoof 
divided  into  four  parts. 

QUADRISYLLABLE,  n.  kwdd'ri-sil'la-bi  [L.  quat'uor , 
four ;  syl'laba,  a  syllable] :  a  word  of  four  syllables. 
QuAD'RiSYiiiiAB'ic,  a.  -lab'ik,  consisting  of  four  syllables. 

QUADRIY ALVES,  n.  plu.  kwdd'ri-valvz  [L.  quat'uor , 
four;  valves ,  the  leaves  of  a  door] :  in  arch.,  a  door  with 
four  folds  or  leaves.  Quad'rivaijVE,  a.  -valv,  or 
Quad'rivaijV'uijAR,  a.  -valv'u-ler,  in  bot.,  having  four 
waives. 

QUADRIVIUM,  n.  kwod-riv'i-um  [L.  quadriv'ium,  a 
thing  pert,  to  four  ways — from  quat'uor,  four;  via,  a 
way]  :  name  given,  in  the  language  of  the  schools  of  the 
West,  for  the  higher  course  of  the  mediaeval  studies, 
from  its  consisting  of  four  branches,  as  the  lower  course, 
for  an  analogous  reason,  was  called  Trivium  (q.v.),  or 
*  Three  Roads  ’  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic).  The  Q. 
consisted  of  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astron¬ 
omy  :  the  Q.  and  the  trivium  formed  together  the  seven 
sciences  of  the  schools.  Quadriv'ial,  -mv'i-dl,  n.  one  of 
the  four  lesser  arts :  Adj.  having  four  ways  meeting  in 
a  point. 

QUADROON,  n.  kwod-ron'  [F.  quarteron  ;  Sp.  cuarteron, 
a  quadroon — from  L.  quartus,  fourth — from  quat'uor , 
four]  :  in  Amer.,  the  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  white 
person ;  one  who  is  four  removes  from  pure  negro  blood 
—written  also  Quarteron,  Quarteroon,  Quateron. 

QUADRULAMINAR,  a.  kwod'ru-ldm'i-ner  [L.  quat'uor, 
four ;  lamina,  a  leaf  or  layer] :  consisting  of  fourfold 
laminae  or  layers  of  cells  of  the  blastoderm. 

QUADRUMANA,  kwod-ro'ma-na  :  in  the  zoological  sys¬ 
tem  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of  Mammalia,  which  he  places 
next  after  Bimana  (q.v.),  and  which  contains  the  animals 
most  nearly  resembling  man  in  their  form  and  anatomi¬ 
cal  characters — viz.,  the  monkey  and  lemur  families. 
The  order  Q.,  with  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Cuvier, 
has  been  very  generally  received  by  naturalists,  but  the 
effort  to  assimilate  man  to  apes  has  led  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  new  order,  Primates,  to  take  in  all  down  t(. 
and  including  lemurs;  it  is  the  order,  so  named,  of 
Linmeus,  with  bats  omitted.  The  name  Q.  is  derived 
from  a  character,  in  which  one  most  obvious  difference 
from  man  is,  that  the  extremities  of  all  the  four  limbs 
are  hands,  or  formed  for  grasping,  and  not  merely  those 
of  the  anterior  ones;  these,  indeed,  being  in  many  of 
the  monkeys  less  perfect  hands  than  the  hinder  ones 
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through  tne  lack  or  rudimentary  character  of  the  thumb. 
None  of  the  Q.  are  naturally  adapted  for  an  erect  posture. 
For  the  differences  between  man  and  the  apes  which 
most  nearly  approach  him  in  form,  see  Anthropology  ; 
also  Monkey  :  Chimpanzee  :  Gorilla  :  Orang.  The  . 

resemble  man  in  their  dentitior 
more  than  any  other  animals 
Their  other  digestive  organs  also 
exhibit  a  general  similarity  to 
those  of  man.  The  similarity  ic 
further  apparent  in  the  brain  and 
in  the  reproductive  organs;  but 
in  the  Lemuridce,  a  gradual  depart 
ure  from  the  human  form  anc 
characters  is  manifested,  with  an 
approach  to  the  ordinary  quad¬ 
ruped  type.  Aside  from  the  lemurs 
and  man,  at  the  two  extremes, 
the  classification  of  the  Q.  is  (1) 
SiMiiDiE,  with  four  genera  of  an¬ 
thropoids  :  Troglodytes,  Gorilla, 
of  Simia,  and  Hylobates :  (2)  Cerco- 
Orang-outang  (Simia  piTHECiDiE,  containing  all  the  old- 

taSd Tb.  posterior?01  world  monkeys ;  called  Catarrhine, 
from  the  position  and  shape  of  the 
nostrils:  (3)  Cebidze,  or  new  world  monkeys,  termed 
Platyrrhine  or  broad-nosed,  the  nostrils  being  flat  and 
far  apart ;  they  differ  from  the  preceding  in  many  ana¬ 
tomical  details  and  have  more  prehensile  tails:  (4) 
HapalidjE,  the  Marmosets,  small  and  squirrel-like,  with 
ear-tufts,  and  some  with  manes  like  miniature  lions. 
Prof.  Henry  Alleyne  Nicholson  remarks  that  the  great 
difference  between  man  and  monkeys  must  entail  cor¬ 
responding  structural  distinctions.  This  is  true,  whether 
these  distinctions  can  be  fathomed  or  not.  And  if  man 
be  wholly  physical,  as  some  contend,  the  vast  difference 
also  must  be  physical.  It  ill  becomes  the  materialist  to 
undervalue  the  distinctions. 


Quadrumaua: 
Head  and  Hands 


QUADEUMANE,  n.,  or  Quadruman,  n.  kwod'ru-man 
[F.  quadrumane,  having  four  hands — from  L.  quat'- 
uor,  four ;  manus,  the  hand]  :  an  animal  having  four 
hands  corresponding  to  the  hands  of  a  man,  as  in  the 
monkey  tribe.  Quadrumana,  n.  plu.  kvebd-ro'  ma-na, 
the  order  of  mammals  which  have  four  hand-like  extrem-  • 
ities,  as  in  the  monkey  tribe  (see  above).  Quadrtj- 
manotjs,  a  kwod-ro'mdn-us,  having  four  hands. 

QUADRUPED,  n.  kwod' ru-ped  [L.  quad'rupes,  a  four- 
footed  animal — from  quat'uor,  four ;  pes  or  pedem,  a  foot]  : 
a  term  employed  both  popularly  and  by  scientific 
writers  to  designate  four-footed  animals :  Adj.  four- 
footed. — Quadruped  is  not,  however,  the  name  of  a  class 
or  order  in  systems  of  zoology.  Popularly,  it  is  almost 
always  limited  to  those  Mammalia  which  have  four  limbs 
well  developed  and  formed  for  walking,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  applied  to  the  Cetacea,  and  rarely  even  to  Seals  or 
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to  the  Quadrumana  (q.v.).  The  full  development  of  the 
limbs,  with  their  termination  in  feet  properly  so  called, 
thus  appears  to  be  not  one  of  the  most  important  char¬ 
acters  by  which  groups  of  animals  are  distinguished ;  and 
this  further  appears  when  the  same  character  is  found 
again,  in  great  perfection,  in  a  lower  class  of  vertebrate 
animals — in  Chelonian  and  Saurian  Reptiles,  as  tor¬ 
toises  and  lizards.  But  the  four-limbed  type  prevails 
among  vertebrate  animals,  from  man  downward ;  so  that 
even  in  serpents,  in  which  it  is  least  notable,  traces  of  it 
appear  on  anatomical  examination,  as  in  the  case  of 
Boas  (see  Boa)  ;  and  there  are  many  other  creatures 
which  form  connecting  links  as  to  this  character  between 
serpents  and  those  reptiles — as  crocodiles  and  lizards — 
which  possess  it  in  greatest  perfection.  For  the  homol¬ 
ogy  of  certain  fins  of  fishes  with  the  limbs  of  quadru¬ 
peds,  see  Fishes.  No  approach  to  the  four-limbed  type 
is  found  among  invertebrate  animals. 

QUADRUPLE,  a.  kwdd'ru-pl  [F.  quadruple — from  L- 
quad'ruplus,  fourfold — from  quat'uor,  four ;  plico,  I  fold : 
It.  quadruplo]  :  fourfold:  N.  four  times  the  sum  or 
quantity:  V.  to  multiply  by  four,  Quadrupling,  imp. 
-pVing.  Quadrupled,  pp.  -pld:  Adj.  multiplied  by 
four.  QuadRuply,  ad.  -pli,  to  a  fourfold  quantity. 
Quadruplicate,  a.  kwdd-rd'pli-kat  [L.  pticatus,  folded]  : 
fourfold  :  Y.  to  make  fourfold  ;  to  double  twice.  Quad¬ 
ruplicating,  imp.  Quadruplicated,  pp.  Quadru'- 
plica'tion,  n.  -kd'shun,  the  taking  four  times  the  simple 
sum  or  amount.  Quadruple  alliance,  in  Eng.  hist.,  an 
alliance,  1718-19,  between  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  to  secure  to  the  house  of  Hanover  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown  of  England ;  to  secure  France  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon ;  and  to  prevent  Spain  and  France  be¬ 
ing  united  under  one  crown :  the  term  has  been  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  alliance  between  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  in  1834,  to  restore  peace  to  Spain,  and 
put  down  Don  Carlos  and  his  partisans.  QuadRuple- 
coun'terpoint,  n.  the  construction  of  four  melodies  or 
parts  to  be  performed  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  be  interchanged  without  involving  the  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  of  musical  grammar. 

QUADRUPLEX  TELEGRAPH:  see  under  Tele¬ 
graph. 

QU2ERE,  n.  kwe're  [impera.  of  L.  queero,  I  search  or 
inquire] :  search ;  inquire,  implying  doubt :  see  Query. 

QUZESTOR,  n.  kwes'tor  [L.  cont.  from  queesitor,  searcher 
er  investigator]  :  anciently  the  title  of  a  class  of  Ro¬ 
man  magistrates,  as  early,  according  to  all  accounts, 
as  the  period  of  the  Kings.  The  oldest  qumstors  were 
the  two  queestores  parriddii  (‘  trackers  of  murder,’  ulti¬ 
mately  public  accusers) ;  whose  office  was  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  of  persons  accused  of  murder,  and  to 
execute  the  sentence  that  might  be  pronounced.  They 
ceased  to  exist  as  early  asB.o.  366,  when  their  functions 
were  transferred  to  the  Triumviri  Capitales.  A  far  more 
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important  though  later  magistracy  was  the  qumstores 
classici,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  charge  of  the  public 
treasure.  The  exact  date  of  their  institution  is  unknown, 
but  it  was  subsequent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
They  appear  to  have  derived  the  epithet  classici  from 
having  been  originally  elected  by  the  centuries.  At  first 
they  were  only  two  in  number,  but  b.c.  421  two  more 
were  added.  Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  the  number  was  increased  to  eight ;  and  as 
province  after  province  was  added  to  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public,  they  amounted,  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  to  20  and  in 
the  time  of  Cassar  to  40.  On  its  institution  the  qusestor- 
ship  (qucestura)  was  open  only  to  patricians ;  but  after 
b.c.  421  plebeians  also  became  eligible.— The  title  has 
been  given  also  to  an  official  in  charge — e.g.,  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  of  France. 

QUAFF,  v.  M/  [an  imitative  word:  Scot,  waucht  or 
waught,  to  drink  copiously;  quaich,  a  small  drinking- 
cup  with  two  ears :  Gael,  cuach,  a  cup  or  bowl] :  to 
swallow  in  large  draughts ;  to  drink  copiously  and  lux¬ 
uriously.  Quaff'ing,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  one  who  quaffs ; 
a  draught.  Quaffed,  pp.  kwdft.  Quaff'eb,  n.  -er,  one 
who  quaffs  or  drinks  largely. 

QUAG,  n.  kwag  [a  corruption  of  quake ] :  a  quagmire. 
Quag'gy,  a.  -gi,  yielding  or  trembling  under  feet,  as  soft, 
wet  earth,  or  a  bog. 

QUAGGA,  n.  kwag'ga  [Hottentot,  quagga— from  its 
cry],  ( Equus — or  Asinus — Quagga ):  animal  of  family 
Equidce  (q.v.),  native  of  s.  Africa,  rather  smaller  than 
the  Zebra  (q.v.),  with  the  hinder  parts  higher,  and  the 


Quagga  [Asinus  Quagga). 


ears  shorter;  the  head,  mane,  neck  and  shoulders  black¬ 
ish-brown,  banded  with  white;  similar  bands  toward 
tbe  rump,  gradually  becoming  less  distinct ;  a  black  line 
running  along  the  spine.  It  is  allied  both  to  the  ass 
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and  to  the  zebra.  The  Q.  receives  its  name  from  its 
voice,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
It  is  more  easily  domesticated  than  the  zebra,  and  a 
curricle  drawn  by  quaggas  has  been  seen  in  Hyde  Park, 
London.  In  its  wild  state  it  does  not  associate  with  the 
zebra,  though  inhabiting  the  same  plains.  Hybrids,  or 
mules,  have  been  produced  between  the  horse  and 
quagga. 

QUAGMIKE,  n.  kwdg'mir  [from  Eng.  quake  and  mire ; 
Dut.  waggelen,  to  totter] :  wet  boggy  land  firm  enough  on 
the  surface  to  be  walked  on,  but  yielding  or  trembling 
under  the  feet  at  every  step ;  a  shaking  marsh ;  boggy 
ground. 

QUA'HAUG,  or  Qua'hog:  see  Venekidal, 

QUAID,  a.  or  pp.  kwdd  [contr.  of  quailed ] :  in  OE.% 
crushed;  dejected;  cowed;  depressed. 

QUAIL,  v.  kwdl  [in  the  sense  of  causing  the  blood  to 
curdle  from  bodily  fear :  It.  quagliare,  to  curdle  as  milk ; 
cagliare,  to  curdle,  to  quail  in  one’s  courage :  Dut.  quag - 
hel ;  L.  cdag'ulum,  the  infusion  used  to  curdle  milk — 
from  con,  together ;  agere,  to  drive :  comp.  Dut.  quelen, 
to  pine  away] :  to,  quake ;  to  tremble  under  bodily  fear 
or  horror ;  to  faint ;  to  languish ;  to  give  way.  QuailTno, 
imp.  Quailed,  pp.  kwdld :  Adj.  languishing;  losing 
courage :  N.  a  failing  in  resolution. 

QUAIL,  n.  kwdl  [Dut.  quacked ,  a  quail;  quacken,  to 
cry  as  a  quail :  It.  quaglia,  a  quail F.  caille],  ( Coturnix ) : 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  family  Tetraonidce,  nearly 
allied  to  partridges,  but  having  a  more  slender  bill,  a 
shorter  tail,  longer  wings,  no  spur,  and  no  red  space 
above  the  eye.  The  first  and  second  quills  of  the  wing 
are  about  as  long  as  the  third,  which  is  the  longest  in 
the  more  rounded  wing  of  the  partridges.  Quails, 


Common  Quail  ( Coturnix  vulgaris). 


therefore,  far  excel  partridges  in  power  of  flight.  The 
tail  is  very  short.  They  nevei  perch  on  trees,  but 
always  alight  on  the  ground.  They  are  among  the 
smallest  gallinaceous  birds.  The  N.  Amer.  Q.  have  been 
made  a  sub-family  Odontophorince  ;  but  with  little  reason, 
as  the  toothinsr  of  the  under  mandible  is  not  an  invariable 
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difference. — The  Bob  White  ( Ortyx  virginiana),  called  Q. 
wherever  the  Buffed  Grouse  is  known  as  partridge,  and 
called  Partridge  wherever  that  grouse  is  known  as 
pheasant,  ranges  from  the  e.  states  to  the  high  western 
plateau ;  the  color  is  pinkish  brown,  variegated  all  over, 
the  female  with  buff  throat.  A  Fla.  variety,  as  usual 
with  southern  representatives  of  our  birds,  is  smaller, 
darker,  and  with  larger  bill.  A  Tex.  variety,  as  usual 
with  representatives  on  w.  plains,  is  paler  and  grayer. 
— The  Plumed  Partridge  or  Mountain  Q.  ( Oreortyx 
picta),  of  Or.,  Cal.,  and  Nev.,  has  the  head  adorned  with 
two  long  keeled  plumes,  and  the  sides  of  the  body  with 
broad  bars  of  black  and  white. — The  Valley  Q.  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  Partridge  ( Lophortyx  californica)  has  a  helmet 
crest  of  6-10  recurved  feathers;  and  the  Arizona  Q. 
( L .  Gambeli )  differs  in  having  the  middle  of  the  belly 
black,  and  in  other  details  of  color. — The  Blue  Q.  or 
Scaled  Partridge  (Callipepla  squamata),  Tex.,  N.  Mex,, 
and  Ariz.,  has  the  feathers  with  a  scale-like  black 
edging. — The  Massena  Q.  (not  Messina),  of  the  same 
region,  is  marked  beneath  with  countless  round  white 
spots.  The  40  or  more  species  of  Q.  are  alike  in  habits 
and  food. — The  Common  Q.  ( C.  vulgaris  or  C.  dactyli- 
sonans )  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  In  India  and  other  warm  countries,  it  is  a  per¬ 
manent  resident ;  but  in  many  countries  it  is  a  bird  of 
passage ;  thus  it  visits  n.  Europe,  and  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  appears  in  vast  multitudes  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  quails  are  taken  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  their  northward  and  south¬ 
ward  migrations.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
food  miraculously  supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  was  this  species  of  bird,  to  which  the  name  Selav , 
used  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  seems  to  belong.— The  Q. 
is  fully  7  inches  in  entire  length ;  of  brown  color,  streaked 
with  different  shades,  and  the  wings  mottled  with  light- 
brown  ;  the  throat  white,  with  dark-brown  bands  in  the 
male,  and  a  black  patch  beneath  the  white,  the  lower 
parts  yellowish-white.  The  Q.  is  polygamous.  The 
nest  is  a  mere  hole  in  the  ground,  with  7  to  12  eggs. 
The  Q.  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table  :  great  numbers 
are  brought  from  the  continent  of  Europe  to  the  London 
market. — Other  species  of  Q.  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  Asia,  though  no  other  is  so  abundant  as  the  Common 
Q.,  and  none  migrates  as  it  does. — The  Coromandel  Q. 
( C .  textilis)  is  a  pretty  little  bird,  rather  smaller  than 
the  Common  Q. — The  Chinese  Q.  ( C .  excalf actoria),  a 
beautiful  little  species,  only  about  4  inches  long,  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  China,  and  is  there  kept  for  fighting,  the  males 
being  very  pugnacious,  like  those  of  other  polygamous 
birds,  and  much  money  is  lost  and  won  on  the  combats 
of  these  quails.  It  is  used  also  for  a  singular  purpose — 
warming  the  hands  of  its  owner.  Quail-pipe,  a  pix>© 
or  call  for  alluring  quails  into  a  net.  -  c 
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QUAINT,  a.  kwant  [OF.  coint ,  neat,  dainty:  L.  compiu.% 
trim — from  como,  I  adorn  :  OE,  coynt]  :  characterized  by 
excess  and  whimsicality ;  not  expressed  or  shown  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  odd ;  fanciful ;  singular ;  affected ;  in  OE ., 
neat ;  pretty ;  fine-spun ;  affected.  Quaint'ly,  ad.  -li. 
Quaint'ness,  n.  - nes ,  oddness;  peculiarity. — Syn.  of 
‘  quaint ’:  odd ;  whimsical;  strange;  queer;  wonderful; 
singular ;  unusual ;  ingenious ;  artful ;  far-fetched ;  af¬ 
fected;  antique;  nice;  dainty;  curious. 

QUAKE,  v.  kwak  [Ger.  quackeln,  to  shake,  to  waver; 
But.  waggelen,  to  stagger:  AS.  cwacian,  to  quake  or 
tremble] :  in  OE.,  a  shudder;  a  tremulous  agitation:  Y0 
to  tremble  with  cold  or  fear ;  to  be  agitated,  as  the  earth 
by  internal  movements ;  to  shudder;  in  OE.,  to  throw 
into  trepidation ;  to  frighten.  Qua'king,  imp. :  Adj. 
trembling;  shaking :  N.  trepidation.  Quaked,  pp.  kwakt. 
Qua'kingly,  ad.  -Vi,  tremblingly ;  in  a  quaking  manner. 
Qua'keb,  n.  -ker,  term  applied  to  the  religious  sect  the 
Society  of  Friends,  given  first  in  reproach  (see  Qua- 
kees).  Qua'kebly,  ad.  -li,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Quaker.  Qua'keeish,  a.  pertaining  or  relating  to  Qua¬ 
kers  ;  resembling  Quakers ;  characteristic  of  Quakers. 
Qua'keeism,  n.  -izm,  manners  or  tenets  of  the  Quakers. 
— Syn.  of  *  quake,  v.’ :  to  quiver ;  shake ;  shudder ;  vibrate ; 
tremble ;  agitate. 

QUAKERS,  kiva'kerz :  ordinary  colloquial  designation 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  (q.v.).  In  law,  Quakers  differ 
from  their  fellow-citizens  chiefly  as  regards  their  mar¬ 
riages  and  their  taking  of  oaths.  Thus,  though  in 
England  the  marriage  acts  required  all  marriages  to 
take  place  in  a  consecrated  church  of  the  establishment, 
before  the  dissenters  obtained  a  relaxation  of  the  law, 
the  Quakers’  marriages  were  excepted,  and  marriages 
between  two  Quakers  were  allowed  to  be  solemnized 
according  to  the  usages  of  their  sect.  In  regard  to 
taking  oaths,  it  is  provided  by  statutes  in  England  and 
the  United  States  that  persons  who  conscientiously 
object  to  take  an  oath  in  the  usual  way,  may  make  an 
affirmation  instead,  whether  as  witness  in  a  court  of 
justice,  dr  as  holding  a  civil  office,  whose  qualification 
includes  taking  an  oath.  The  penalties  of  perjury,  how¬ 
ever,  attach  to  a  false  affirmation  in  the  same  way  as  to 
a  false  oath. 

QUAKTNG  GRASS  ( Briza ) :  genus  of  grasses,  having 
a  loose  panicle;  drooping  spikelets,  generally  remark¬ 
able  for  their  broad  and  compressed  form,  suspended  by 
most  delicate  footstalks,  and  tremulous  in  every  breath 
of  wind ;  the  spikelets  with  two  glumes  and  numerous 
florets,  the  florets  having  each  two  awnless  pales,  which 
become  incorporated  with  the  seed.  The  species  are 
few,  mostly  European.  They  all  are  very  beautiful. 
B.  maxima,  native  of  s.  Europe,  is  often  planted  in 
flower-gardens,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  it 
has  many-flowered  heart-shaped  spikelets,  tumid,  pur¬ 
plish,  becoming  dry  and  papery  so  as  to  rattle  in  the 
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breeze,  for  which  reason  it  is  known  also  as  Rattlesnake 
Grass.  B.  media,  the  species  common  in  Europe,  grow¬ 
ing  in  almost  all  kinds  of  poor  soil,  from  the  sea-coast 
to  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet,  is  of  some  value  as  pasture- 
grass,  being  very  nutritious,  though  the  herbage  is 
scanty.  The  value  of  many  poor  pastures  depends  on 
it;  but  when  they  are  enriched  by  manures,  it  generally 
disappears.  It  is  sometimes  sown  by  farmers,  but  not 
as  often  as  it  would  be  if  its  seed  did  not  lose  vitality 
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&o  quickly  that  only  a  small  proportion  grows  if  not 
sown  in  autumn  when  newly  ripened. 

QUALIFY,  v.  kwoVi-ji  [F.  qualifier  — from  mid.  L 
q ualidcdre,  to  qualify — from  L.  qualis ,  of  what  sort  oi 
kind ;  facid,  I  make]  :  to  fit  or  prepare  for  anything,  as 
an  office ;  to  render  capable  or  competent ;  to  soften ;  to 
diminish;  to  ease;  to  modify  or  limit,  as  a  statement; 
to  dilute ;  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  holding  an 
office  or  exercising  a  privilege.  Quai/ifying,  imp. :  Adj. 
modifying;  restraining;  furnishing  with  legal  power: 
N.  the  act  of  one  who  qualifies  for  a  place  or  station. 
Qualified,  pp.  -fid  :  Adj.  fitted ;  competent.  Quai/- 
ifieddy,  ad.  -jid-Ti.  Quai/ifiedness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of 
being  qualified  or  fitted.  Quai/ifier,  n.  -fi-er,  one  who 
or  that  which  qualifies.  Quae'ifi'able,  a.  -fi'd-bl,  that 
may  be  qualified.  Qtjai/ifica'tion,  n.  -fi-ka'shun  [F. — 
L.l :  any  natural  endowment,  or  any  acquirement,  en- 
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abling  a  person  to  fill  a  particular  office  or  position ; 
iegal  power  or  ability ;  abatement ;  modification.  Qual- 
ifica'tive,  a.  -fry,  having  the  power  to  qualify  or  mod¬ 
ify  :  N.  that  which  serves  to  qualify.  Qual'ifica'tor,  n. 

- ka'ter ,  in  Rome,  an  officer  who  prepares  cases  for  trial 
in  the  ecclesiastical  court. — Syn.  of  ‘  qualify  ’ :  to  fit ; 
capacitate ;  adapt ;  equip ;  prepare ;  enable ;  dilute ;  ease ; 
abate ;  assuage  ;  restrict ;  restrain,  modify ;  soften ;  regu¬ 
late  of  ‘  qualified  ’ :  competent ;  entitled ;  fit ;  adapted ; 
limited ;  modified. 

QUALITY,  n.  kwoVi-ti  [F.  qualite — from  L.  quaMtas  01 
qualitatem,  a  quality  or  property — from  qudlis,  of  what 
sort  or  kind :  It.  qualita,  quality]  :  that  which  belongs  to 
a  body  or  substance ;  nature,  as  of  an  action ;  the  power 
or  property  of  producing  certain  effects ;  disposition ; 
temper ;  virtue  or  vice ;  acquirement ;  condition  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  others;  superior  rank  or  distinction ;  formerly, 
persons  of  high  rank  taken  collectively.  Qualitative, 
a.  -tdrfiv,  connected  with  or  relating  to  quality ;  in  chem. 
analysis,  intended  merely  to  determine  the  nature  or  the 
names  of  component  parts.  Qualitatively,  ad.  -tiv-Vi. 
—Syn.  of  ‘quality’:  property;  adjunct;  disposition; 
temper;  accomplishment  ;  qualification  ;  character  ; 
rank;  nobility. 

QUALM,  n.  kwdm  [AS.  cwealm,  destruction,  death; 
Dan.  qacele,  to  choke :  Ger.  qual,  agony,  grief]  :  a  feeling 
of  sickness;  a  sudden  fit  of  nausea;  a  distressing 
thought ;  an  uneasiness  of  conscience.  Qualm'ish,  a. 
ish ,  affected  with  nausea  or  sickly  languor ;  sick  at  the 
stomach.  QualmTshly,  ad.  -It.  Qualm'ishness,  n.  -nes, 
nausea. 

QUAMASH,  kwdm' ash,  or  Biscuit  Root,  bis'kit  rot 
( Camassia  esculenta) :  plant  of  nat.  order  Liliacece,  nearly 
allied  to  squills  and  hyacinths.  It  is  a  N.  Amer.  plant, 
abounding  on  the  great  prairies  w.  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  roasted  bulbs  are  agreeable  and  nutritious,  and  are 
used  as  food. 

QUANDARY,  n.  kwdn-da'rt  [perhaps  a  corruption  of 
F.  phrase,  qu'en  dirai-je  ?  what  shall  I  say  of  it  ?  comp. 
Icel.  vandr,  difficult] :  doubt ;  uncertainty ;  a  state  of 
difficulty  or  uncertainty. 

QUANG-NAM,  or  Kuang-Nam,  kwdng-nam',  or  Turon 
io-ron' :  town  of  Anam,  about  75  m.  s.e,  by  e.  from  Hue 
(q.v.),  or  Phu-thuan-thien,  capital  of  Anam.  It  is 
situated  near  the  head  of  a  beautiful  gulf,  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade. 

QUANNET,  n.  kwdn'et  [etym.  doubtful] :  the  flat  file 
of  the  comb-maker,  having  the  handle  at  one  side,  so 
that  it  may  be  used  like  a  plane.  The  teeth  incline  15° 
forward,  and  are  made  by  a  triangular  file,  not  by  a 
chisel. 

QUANT,  n.  kivont:  a  small  piece  of  flat  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  a  leaping-pole  in  marshy  places,  or  of  a  pole 
used  by  a  bargeman  to  push  along  his  vessel,  to  pre¬ 
vent  !ts  sinking  too  easily  Unuer  his  weight. 
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QU ANTIC,  n.  kwan'tik  [L.  quantus ,  how  much] :  in 
math.,  a  rational,  integral,  homogeneous  function  of  two 
or  more  variables.  They  are  classified,  according  to 
their  dimensions,  as  quadric,  cubic,  quartic,  quintic,  etc., 
denoting  quantics  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  etc., 
degrees.  They  are  further  distinguished  as  binary, 
ternary,  quaternary,  etc.,  according  as  they  contain  two, 
three,  four,  etc.,  variables. 

QUANTIFY,  v.  kwon'ti-fl  [L.  quantus,  how  much ;  flo , 
I  am  made] :  to  modify  or  qualify  with  respect  t a 
quantity ;  to  mark  with  the  sign  of  quantity.  Quan¬ 
tifying,  imp.  Quantified,  pp.  -fid.  Quan'tifica'* 
tion,  n.  -fl-ka'shun,  a  modification  by  a  reference  to 
quantity ;  process  or  form  by  which  anything  is  quan¬ 
tified. 

QUANTIFICATION  OF  THE  PREDICATE,  in  Logic: 
phrase  introduced  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  express 
the  characteristic  feature  of  certain  logical  doctrines  of 
his  respecting  the  Proposition  and  the  Syllogism. 

According  to  the  Aristotelian  Logic,  propositions  are 
divided,  according  to  their  quality,  into  affirmative  and 
negative  (‘  The  sun  has  set,*  ‘  The  sun  has  not  set’) ;  and, 
according  to  their  Quantity,  into  universal  and  particu¬ 
lar  (‘  All  men  are  mortal,’  ‘ ^ome  men  live  80  years’). 
If  we  combine  the  two  divisions,  we  obtain  four  kinds 
of  propositions — Affirmative  Universal  (‘  All  men  are 
mortal’),  Affirmative  Particular  (‘Some  men  live  80 
years’),  Negative  Universal  (‘No  men  are  omnipotent’), 
Negative  Particular  (‘Some  men  are  not  wise  ’). 

Now,  it  is  remarked  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  the 
statement  of  the  Quantity  of  these  various  propositions 
is  left  incomplete ;  only  the  subject  of  each  has  its  quantity 
expressed  ( all  men,  some  men,  no  men) ;  while  there  is 
implied  or  understood  in  every  case  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  predicate.  Thus,  ‘  All  men  are  mortal,’  is  not  fully 
stated ;  the  meaning  is  that  all  men  are  a  part  of  mortal 
things,  there  being  (possibly  and  probably)  other  mortal 
things  besides  men.  Let  this  meaning  be  expressed,  and 
we  have  a  complete  proposition  to  this  effect :  ‘  All  men 
are  some  (or  part  of)  mortals,’  where  quantity  is  assigned, 
not  only  to  the  subject,  but  also  to  the  predicate. 
It  might  be  that  the  predicate  contained  under  it  only 
the  subject,  as  in  the  proposition;  ‘  All  matter  gravi¬ 
tates.’  There  is  no  other  thing  in  the  universe  except 
matter  that  obeys  the  law  of  gravitation.  Knowing 
this,  we  might  quantify  the  predicate  accordingly ;  *  All 
matter  is  all  gravitating  things,’  a  kind  of  proposition 
not  recognized  in  the  old  logic.  Another  original  form 
of  proposition,  brought  out  by  supplying  the  quantity  of 
the  predicate,  is,  ‘  Some  A  is  all  B  ;  ’  ‘  Some  men  are  all 
Englishmen.’  So  that,  instead  of  two  kinds  of  proposi¬ 
tions  under  affirmation,  Hamilton’s  system  gives  four. 
In  the  same  way,  he  increases  the  number  of  negative 
propositions.  1.  For  ‘  No  man  is  omnipotent,’  he  writes. 
Quantifying  the  predicate,  ‘  Any  man  is  not  any  omnipo* 
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tent or,  ‘  All  men  are  out  of  all  omnipotent  things/ 
2.  ‘  Some  men  are  not  young  ’  is  fully  quantified ;  ‘  Some 
men  are  not  any  young  things ;  ’  ‘  Some  men  are  out  of 
all  young  things.’  These  two  (in  their  unquantified 
shape)  are  the  ordinarily  reqognized  propositions  of  the 
negative  class.  To  them  Hamilton  adds— 3.  « All  men 
are  not  some  animals.’  *  All  men  are  excluded  from  a 
certain  division  of  the  class  animal ;  ’  and  4.  ‘  Some 
animals  are  not  some  men ;  ’  ‘  A  portion  of  the  animals  is 
no'-,  included  in  a  portion  of  men.’ 

The  first  result,  therefore,  of  completing  the  statement 
of  a  proposition  by  inserting  what  Hamilton  considers  as 
implied  in  the  thought — namely,  the  quantity  of  the 
predicate — is  to  give  eight  kinds  of  propositions  instead 
of  four.  The  next  result  is  to  modify  the  process  called 
the  Conversion  of  Propositions :  see  Conveese.  The 
kind  of  conversion  called  limitation  (All  A  is  B,  some 
B  is  A)  is  resolved  into  simple  conversion,  or  mere  trans¬ 
position  of  premises  without  further  change.  ‘  All  A  is 
some  B ;  ’  ‘  Some  B  is  all  A.’ 

The  multiplication  of  varieties  of  propositions  is  at¬ 
tended  with  the  further  consequence  of  greatly  increasing 
the  number  of  syllogisms,  or  forms  of  deductive  reasoning : 
see  Syllogism.  In  the  scholastic  logic,  as  usually  ex¬ 
pounded,  there  are  19  such  forms,  distributed  under  four 
figures  (four  in  the  first,  four  in  the  second,  six  in  the 
third,  five  in  the  fourth).  By  ringing  the  changes  on 
eight  sorts  of  propositions,  instead  of  the  old  number, 
four,  36  valid  syllogisms  can  be  formed  in  the  first  figure. 
Whether  the  increase  serves  any  practical  use,  is  another 
question. 

Hamilton  considered  also  that  he  had  been  led,  by  the 
new  system,  to  a  simplification  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  syllogism,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  ‘  the  reduction  of 
all  the  General  Laws  of  Categorical  Syllogisms  to  a  Single 
Canon* 

Prof.  Dc  Morgan,  also,  in  his  elaborate  system  of 
Formal  Logic,  has  invented  and  developed  into  great 
detail  a  plan  of  expressing  the  quantity  of  the  predicate ; 
but  he  does  not  admit  the  whole  of  Hamilton’s  eight 
propositional  forms,  rejecting  in  particular  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  above  enumeration.  He  also  increases  the 
number  of  valid  syllogisms  as  compared  with  the  old 
logic.  Not  content  with  indicating  that  the  predicate 
has  quantity  as  well  as  the  subject,  he  supposes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  numerical  estimate  of  quantity  in  both  terms 
of  the  proposition,  and  from  this  draws  a  new  set  of  infer¬ 
ences.  Thus,  if  60  per  cent,  of  B  are  included  in  C,  and 
70  per  cent,  in  A,  30  per  cent,  at  least  of  B  must  be  found 
both  in  A  and  in  0. — See  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  Discussions; 
Spencer  Baynes’s  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms  ;  De 
Morgan’s  Formal  Logic  ;  Mill’s  Logic,  under  the  Syllogism; 
and  his  Examination,  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy, 
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QUANTITY,  n.  kwon'ti-ti  [F.  quantite;  jli.  quantitas 
or  quantitate m,  greatness,  extent — from  quantus,  how 
great :  It.  quantita]  :  that  property  of  any  thing  capable 
of  being  increased  or  diminished ;  any  indeterminate 
bulk,  weight,  or  number ;  a  large  portion ;  an  indefinite 
extent  of  space ;  an  indeterminate  mass  or  aggregate  of 
matter ;  the  measure  of  a  syllable ;  in  logic,  a  general 
conception;  in  math.,  anything  which  can  be  multiplied, 
divided,  or  measured.  Quantitative,  a.  -ti-ta-tiv,  or 
Quan'titive,  relating  to  quantity ;  estimable  according 
to  quantity.  Quantitatively,  ad.  -tiv-li. 

QUANTUM,  n.  kwon'tum  [L.  quantum,  as  much  as] : 
the  quantity ;  the  amount. 

QUAQUAVEKSAL,  a.  kwa'kwd-ver'sal  [L.  quaqua, 
wheresoever ;  versus,  turned] :  dipping  on  all  sides ; 
directed  everyway:  in  geol.,  a  term  applied  to  the  dip 
of  the  stratified  rocks  when  arranged  in  dome-shaped 
elevations,  or  basin-shaped  depressions,  whereby  the 
beds  have  an  inclination  on  all  sides  to  one  point,  that 
point  being  the  summit  of  the  dome  in  one  case,  and  the 
lowest  level  of  the  basin  in  the  other. 

QUAEANTINE,  n.  kwor'an-ten  [It.  quarantina  ;  F.  quar - 
antaine,  forty — from  L.  quadragin'ta,  forty]  :  time,  origi¬ 
nally  40  days,  during  which  a  ship  arriving  from  a  port 
or  country  where  some  malignant  disease  is  raging — e.g., 
yellow  fever,  cholera,  or  plague — must  refrain  from  any 
communication  with  the  shore :  V.  to  compel  a  ship’s 
company  to  forbear  intercourse  with  the  shore  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  period  on  account  of  the  real  or  supposed  existence 
of  some  malignant  disease  on  board.  Quarantining, 
imp.  Quarantined,  pp.  -tend.  Note. — The  monkish  or 
mid.  L.  term  quarantina,  was  applied  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
about  Egbert’s  time  (according  to  a  practice  then  pre¬ 
vailing  of  computing  periods  of  time  by  forties)  to  an 
infected  vessel  coming  from  abroad,  which  was  prohibited 
any  intercourse  with  the  shore  for  40  days. — Quarantine 
is  a  protective  measure,  regarded  as  of  such  public  im¬ 
portance  that  it  is  a  high  misdemeanor  for  any  person  in 
a  quarantined  vessel  to  come  on  shore,  or  for  any  one  to 
disembark  any  merchandise  or  goods  from  her.  The 
countries  on  the  e.  and  s.  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  are  those  usually  supposed  most  liable  to  give  in¬ 
fection  ;  and,  as  a  regular  arrangement,  ships  from  them 
have  to  pass  quarantine  at  Malta,  or  some  French,  Ital¬ 
ian,  or  Spanish  port.  In  England,  the  Q.  laws  were,  un¬ 
til  recent  years,  enforced  with  severity ;  but  now  a  Q.  is 
unusual  in  that  country,  though  the  power  to  enact  it  rests 
with  the  crown,  and  it  is  occasionally  imposed  by  an 
order  in  council.  In  Mediterranean  ports,  Q.  lasts  or¬ 
dinarily  6  to  15  days,  though  it  sometimes  extends  to  a 
much  longer  period,  during  which  the  passengers  are  im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  sort  of  barrack  called  a  ‘  lazaretto,’  and  the 
contents  of  the  ship — animals,  goods,  and  letters — are 
fumigated,  punctured,  sometimes  immersed  in  water, 
or  even  in  acid,  and  all  possible  means  are  adopted  to 
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destroy  infection. — Quarantine  is  not  limited  to  a  sea- 
frontier  ;  and  it  is  enforced — often  with  absurd  rigor-— at 
the  frontiers  between  contiguous  states,  especially  in  e. 
Europe,  to  the  annoyance  of  travellers  and  the  «erious 
detriment  of  commerce. 

An  act  of  congress  (1878,  Apr.  29)  forbids  the  entry  to 
the  United  States  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports  where 
contagious  and  other  diseases  exist,  excepting  under  pre- 
scribed  regulations,  as  the  object  of  Q.  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  crew  and  passengers  of  incoming  vessels  are 
infected  or  not,  and  as  this  inquiry  is  primarily  of  local 
importance,  the  federal  govt,  leaves  to  the  several  state 
govts,  the  prescribing  and  enforcing  Q.  regulations,  and 
these  are  sustainable  in  courts  of  law  as  the  exercise  of 
the  police  powers  of  the  states.  The  Q.  officials  of  the 
states  are  known  variously  as  Q.  commissioners,  boards 
of  health,  sanitary  bureaus,  etc.  In  cases  of  threaten¬ 
ing  local  epidemics,  as  yellow  fever,  the  health  authori¬ 
ties,  first  of  the  locality  and  then  of  the  state,  establish 
Q.  to  prevent  any  infected  person  carrying  the  disease 
beyond  the  region  thus  isolated.  The  authorities  of 
adjoining  states  also  proclaim  Q.  against  any  person 
from  the  infected  region,  and  can  compel  obedience  with 
their  police  and  milit.  forces.  Railroad  trains  and  the 
mails  can  be  stopped  and  subjected  to  thorough  fumiga¬ 
tion  till  all  danger  of  infection  is  passed.  If  local  and 
state  authorities  are  unable  to  maintain  adequate  Q. 
and  at  the  same  time  care  for  the  sick,  they  may  have 
the  aid  of  the  National  Board  of  Health  (see  Health, 
National  Board  of).  Other  aid  may  be  had  from  the 
federal  govt,  in  providing  tents,  hospital  supplies,  ra¬ 
tions,  disinfectants,  etc.,  if  the  emergency  is  sufficient. 
New  York  has  the  most  perfect  Q.  system  in  the  world, 
established  1738,  and  consisting  of  a  boarding-station  at 
Clifton,  Staten  Island,  summer  boarding-station  on  the 
station  ship  anchored  in  the  lower  bay  (4  m.  below  the 
Narrows),  two  artificial  islands  10  m.  below  the  city 
(Hoffman,  3|  acres,  and  Swinburne,  3  acres)  containing 
reception  hospitals  and  detention  and  disinfecting  pavil¬ 
ions,  burying-ground  at  Seguin’s,  Staten  Island,  small¬ 
pox  hospital  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  typhus  fever 
hospital  on  Ward’s  Island. — The  federal  govt.,  through 
i;he  bureau  of  animal  industry  of  the  agricultural  dept., 
?naintains  neat  cattle  Q.  stations  at  the  ports  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  for  foreign  receipts ;  and 
the  states  generally  have  provided  for  establishment 
of  animal  Q.  whenever  necessary. 

History  declares  Q.  regulations  for  maritime  inter¬ 
course  to  have  been  established  first  by  the  Venetians 
1127 ;  but  the  practice  must  have  been  greatly  older  on 
land-frontiers;  and  the  precautions  of  the  Jews  against 
leprosy  indicate  that  a  species  of  local  Q..  was  enforced 
frv  them, 
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QUARE  IMPEDIT — QUARREL. 

QUARE  IMPEDIT,  kwa're  im'pe-dM :  title  of  an  Eng* 
lish  action  at  law,  whereby  a  person  who  has  purchased 
an  advowson,  or  right  of  presentation  to  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  benefice,  sues  any  one  who  disturbs  or  hinders  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  right. 

QUARLES,  kworlz, Francis:  poet:  1592—1644,  Sep.  8; 
b.  Romford,  Essex,  England.  He  studied  at  Christ’s 
College,  took  a  law  course  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  became  cup¬ 
bearer  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  was  afterward  sec.  to 
Abp.  Usher  of  Ireland,  and  1639  obtained  the  office  of 
chronologer  of  the  city  of  London.  In  the  troubles 
between  the  king  and  parliament  he  strongly  sympa^ 
thized  with  the  crown.  His  estates,  books,  and  MSS. 
were  seized  by  the  parliamentary  officers,  who  subjected 
him  to  ill-treatment  which  he  did  not  long  survive.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer  of  both  poetry  and  prose.  Though 
often  diffuse,  his  style  was  quaint  and  sometimes  epigram¬ 
matic.  Among  his  poetical  works  were  The  Feast  of 
Wor tries  (1620) ;  Divine  Poems  (1630) ;  Divine  Fancies 
(1632) ;  Divine  Emblems  (1635),  and  numerous  elegies. 
His  leading  prose  work  was  Enchiridion  (1640).  A  few 
of  his  works  have  recently  been  republished. 

QUARREL,  n.  kwor'rel  [F.  querelle,  altercation — from 
L.  querela,  complaint :  Ger.  quarren,  to  grumble :  Fin. 
kurista ,  to  speak  in  a  high  thin  tone] :  a  petty  fight  or 
scuffle ;  an  angry  dispute ;  open  variance  between  par¬ 
ties;  ground  of  dispute;  something  that  gives  right 
to  angry  reprisal  :  Y.  to  find  fault ;  to  fight  or  contend ; 
to  dispute ;  to  disagree ;  to  be  at  variance.  Quarrel¬ 
ling,  imp. :  N.  dissension ;  strife.  QuarRelled,  pp. 
-reld.  QuarReller,  n.  -er,  one  who  quarrels.  Quar'- 
relsome,  a.  -sum,  disposed  to  quarrel ;  contentious. 
Quarrelsomely,  ad.  -li.  Quarrelsomeness,  n.  -nes, 
disposition  to  engage  in  contention  and  brawls.  Quar- 
relous,  in  OE.,  disposed  to  quarrel;  petulant. — Syn.  of 
‘  quarrel,  n.  ’ :  difference ;  dispute ;  altercation ;  affray ; 
fray;  feud;  broil;  squabble;  tumult;  contest;  conten¬ 
tion. 

QUARREL,  n.  kwor'rel  [OF.  quarrel;  F.  quarreau,  g 
quarrel — from  mid.  L.  quadrellus,  a  square  tile,  a  quar¬ 
rel  :  L.  quadra,  a  square]  :  in  anc.  archery,  square-headed 
arrow  for  a  crossbow :  a  glazier’s  diamond.  Quarrel  or 
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Quarry  is  a  term  also  for  a  pane  of  glass  of  lozenge  or 
diamond  shape;  also  for  a  perforation  or  window  of  this 
form ;  also  square  or  diamond-shaped  paving-stones  or 
tiles- 
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QUARRY,  n.  kwor'ri  [F.  cures ;  OF.  cuyerie,  the  en¬ 
trails  of  the  game  given  to  the  dogs  at  the  death — from 
L.  cor,  the  heart :  It.  corata,  the  contents  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  thorax  of  an  animal]  :  among  falconers x  any 
game  flown  at  and  killed ;  dead  game. 

QUARRY,  n.  kwor'ri  [F.  quarriere,  carriere,  a  quarry— 
from  quarrer,  to  cut  square — from  L.  quadrdre,  to  cut 
square] :  place  where  stones  are  excavated  and  roughly 
hewn  :  Y.  to  excavate  from  a  stone-mine.  Quar'rying, 
imp.  -rYing :  N.  act  or  business  of  digging  stones  from  a 
mine.  Quar'ried,  pp.  -rid.  Quarryman,  n.  one  who 
works  in  a  quarry.  Quarry- water,  n.  a  familiar  term 
among  quarrymen  and  builders  for  the  moisture  con¬ 
tained  in  stone  newly  raised  from  the  quarry,  which 
gradually  evaporates  when  exposed  to  the  air. — Quarry 
is  the  excavation  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  made  in 
obtaining  any  useful  rock.  Quarrying  differs  little  from 
mining  in  principle,  except  that  the  latter  is  essentially 
an  underground  operation. 

From  a  very  remote  period,  famous  granite  quarries 
were  worked  at  Syene,  and  others  of  sandstone  and  lime¬ 
stone,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  for  the  temples  and 
monuments  of  aneient  Egypt.  Greece  found  materials 
for  white  marble  temples  in  the  quarries  of  Mt.  Penteli- 
cus,  near  Athens,  and  in  those  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  It  was  from  the  quarries  of  Travertine  (a  kind 
of  limestone),  at  Tibur.  that  ancient  Rome  was  chiefly 
built.  Italy  has  long  been  noted  for  marble  quarries, 
those  of  Tuscany  yielding  the  most  esteemed  kinds, 
The  fine  saccharoid  marbles  for  statuary  and  other  fine- 
art  purposes  are  obtained  exclusively  from  the  Apuan 
Alps,  around  Carrara,  Massa,  and  Seravezza.  Those 
of  Carrara,  especially,  are  highly  prized  all  over  the 
world.  From  the  quarries  at  Seravezza,  marble  to  the 
value  of  $750,000,  has  been  taken  for  the  splendid  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Isaac  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Notable  quarries  of  the  British  Islands  are  those  of 
Cornwall,  Aberdeen,  and  Wicklow,  for  granite;  those  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  New¬ 
castle,  for  sandstone ;  those  near  Bristol  and  Doncaster, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  for  limestone;  those  of 
Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Kilkenny,  and  Galway,  for 
marbles;  and  those  of  N.  Wales  and  Argyleshire  for 
slates. 

In  the  United  States  the  Q.  industries  are  classified 
by  kinds  of  rocks — as  (1)  marble  and  limestone;  (2) 
sandstone;  (3)  crystalline  silicious  rocks;  (4)  slate. 
Marble  is  found  in  Vermont,  Tenn.,  Georgia,  New  York, 
and  Mass.  That  found  in  Tenn,  is  used  principally  for 
interior,  while  the  marble  of  Georgia,  New  York,  and 
Mass,  goes  largely  for  exterior  decoration.  Vermont 
marble  on  account  of  its  coarse  grain  is  used  largely  for 
building.  The  first  marble  quarry  in  the  U.  S.  was 
opened  at  Dorset,  Vt.,  in  1785;  from  it  was  taken 
marble  for  fireplaces  and  lintels.  The  real  marble  indus- 
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try,  however,  did  not  begin  until  1842,  when  W.  F. 
Barnes  began  to  quarry  marble  in  West  Rutland.  For 
over  20  years  the  work  was  done  by  hand.  The  first 
channeling  machine  was  invented  by  George  J.  Wardwell, 
of  Rutland,  Vt.,  in  1863.  The  Rutland  quarries  are 
now  the  most  important  in  the  country.  The  area 
covered  by  the  Rutland  marble  deposit  covers  less  than 
half  a  mile  in  area,  and  the  hills  above  it  are  so  barren 
that  it  is  said  they  were  traded  off  for  an  old  horse. 
Sandstone,  altthough  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  is  not 
produced  to  any  great  extent  except  in  Ohio,  Penn.,  and 
New  York.  It  was  first  put  upon  the  market  in  the 
form  of  grindstones.  Now  it  is  largely  used  for  flagging. 
Granite  is  produced  extensively  in  New  England,  Maine 
taking  the  lead  in  the  industry  with  Mass,  and  Vermont 
second  and  third.  California  also  produces  considerable 
quantities  of  it  and  it  is  found  more  or  less  in  most  of 
the  states.  The  granite  industry  had  its  origin  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  in  about  1820.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
granite  can  be  quarried  without  much  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense,  granite  quarries  are  opened  easily.  Slate  is  found 
principally  in  Penn,  and  Vermont.  It  was  used  in  New 
England  for  tombstones  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
having  been  brought  from  Wales.  The  first  quarry  in 
Vermont  was  opened  in  1845  by  Col.  Allen  and  Caleb 
Ranney  in  Fair  Haven.  In  1847  slate  began  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  roofing. 

The  total  amount  of  stone  sold  for  various  purposes 
in  the  U.  S.  in  1901  was  $55,615,926.  Of  this  Vermont 
produced  $5,366,740,  and  this  state  produces  actually 
more  stone  for  building  and  monumental  purposes  than 
any  state  in  the  Union.  Penn.,  whose  output  of  $10,772,- 
228  is  larger,  furnishes  a  large  amount  for  lime,  flux, 
and  road  building. 

To  understand  the  operations  of  the  quarryman,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  rocks  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  two  great  classes — the  stratified  and  the  un¬ 
stratified.  The  stratified  are  sedimentary  rocks,  occur¬ 
ring  in  parallel  beds  or  strata,  and  consist  chiefly,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  present  subject,  of  sandstone  and 
limestone.  Unstratified  or  igneous  rocks — e.g.,  green¬ 
stone  or  whinstone,  granite,  porphyry,  etc.,  have  no 
distinct  bedding,  that  is,  they  do  not  lie  in  separate 
layers.  Roofing-slate  is  a  stratified  rock,  but  it  splits 
into  thinner  lamime  in  the  direction  of  its  cleavage  than 
in  the  direction  of  its  bedding,  the  former  being  often 
at  right  angles  to  the  latter.  Granite  and  other  igneous 
rocks  also  have  a  natural  jointage  or  cleavage,  though 
they  are  not  stratified.  Advantage  is  taken  of  these 
peculiarities  in  quarrying  the  different  rocks,  but  in  the 
main  the  systems  adopted  do  not  greatly  differ. 

Stones  are  most  frequently  separated  from  their  na¬ 
tive  rock  by  blasting  with  gunpowder:  see  Blasting; 
also  Electricity;  Safety-fuse.  Of  late  the  practice 
of  boring  jumper-holes  with  engine-power  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  and,  wherever  it  can  be  conveniently  applied. 
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is  a  great  improvement  on  the  tedious  process  of  boring 
by  hand :  see  Tunnel. 

With  some  stratified  rocks — e.g.,  sandstone — a  good 
many  of  the  best  stones  are  procured  without  the  aid  of 
gunpowder.  Hand-tools  alone  are  used,  because  blast¬ 
ing  is  apt  to  cause  rents,  and  otherwise  shatter  portions 
which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  solid.  By  this  method, 
the  quarryman  makes  a  number  of  small  holes  with  a 
pick,  along  a  certain  length  of  rock,  into  which  steel 
wedges  are  inserted.  After  a  succession  of  blows  with 
heavy  hammers,  the  wedges  at  length  cut  through  the 
stratum.  Blocks  for  columns,  obelisks,  tombstones, 
etc.,  are  best  procured  in  this  way.  Such  blocks  are 
obtained  from  those  more  valuable  parts  of  sandstone 
deposits  technically  termed  ‘liver  rock,’ which  consist 
of  the  thicker  and  more  consolidated  strata.  Flagstones 
and  other  pieces  of  no  great  thickness  are  quarried  from 
the  thinner  beds  termed  ‘bed  rock.’ 

When  stones  are  removed  in  masses  by  blasting  or 
otherwise,  they  have  still  to  be  quarried  into  shape,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  various  pieces  are 
best  suited.  Thus,  in  an  ordinary  building-stone  Q., 
the  larger  stones  (after  those  of  unusual  size  and  quality 
are  selected  for  the  purposes  named  above)  are  roughly 
formed  into  ashlar,  window-sills,  lintels,  rybats,  corners, 
steps,  and  the  like,  by  means  of  such  tools  as  picks, 
hammers  of  various  kinds,  and  wedges.  The  small 
irregular-shaped  pieces  are  called  rubble,  and  are  used 
for  the  commonest  kind  of  building.  Slates  are  split 
into  the  thickness  used  for  roofing,  by  means  of  a  mallet 
and  broad  chisel.  In  granite  quarries  worked  for  paving- 
stones,  the  loss  of  material  in  reducing  the  blocks  to  the 
size  and  shape  required,  is  enormous,  as  much  as  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  being  commonly  wasted.  Besides 
the  tools  already  mentioned,  long  iron  bars  called  pinches, 
and  powerful  cranes  for  turning  and  lifting  the  larger 
stones,  are  nearly  all  the  implements  required  by  the 
quarry-master. 

In  quarrying,  as  in  mining,  much  of  the  cost  is  incurred 
for  pumping  water  out  of  the  workings.  A  good  steam- 
engine  and  set  of  pumps  are  therefore  indispensable  for 
every  Q.  of  any  extent.  Much  expense  is  incurred  from 
time  to  time  also  in  clearing  away  sand,  gravel,  and 
other  loose  debris  from  the  upper  bed  of  the  rock. 
This,  called  ‘  drift  ’  by  geologists,  and  ‘  tirring  ’  in  some 
localities  by  quarrymen,  often  becomes  suddenly  very 
deep,  especially  where  the  beds  dip  at  a  high  angle,  and 
is  an  obstacle  by  which  many  quarries  of  stratified  rock 
are  sooner  or  later  arrested. 

Quarries,  in  law,  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  freehold 
or  inheritance  of  the  land,  the  maxim  being,  that  the 
owner  is  entitled  to  the  soil  down  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  No  person,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  work  a  Q.  or 
carry  away  the  materials  unless  he  derives  his  right 
from  the  owner  by  lease  or  other  legal  title,  for  the 
stones  or  materials  are  part  of  the  soil. 
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QUART,  n.  kart  [F.  quarte,  a  quarter] :  a  sequence  of 
four  cards  in  the  game  of  piquet. 

QUART,  n.  kwawrt  [F.  quarte ;  It.  quarta ,  a  fourth 
part,  a  quart— from  L.  quartus,  the  fourth]  :  measure  of 
capacity,  two  pints,  the  fourth  part  of  a  Gallon  (q.v.); 
also  the  vessel  or  measure  which  contains  it.  The 
word  is  nothing  more  than  the  common  word  ‘quarter,’ 
a  fourth  part. 

QUARTAN,  a.  Jcwawr'tdn  [L.  quartdnd  ( febris ),  the 
quartan  ague — from  L.  quartus ,  fourth:  It.  quartana ]: 
form  of  Ague  (q.v.),  occurring  every  third  day.  In  num¬ 
bering  series,  the  Latins  counted  both  the  first  and  the  last, 
so  that  the  fever  occurring  every  second  day  was  called 
tertian  (third),  and  that  occurring  every  third  day  quartan. 

QUARTATION,  n.  kwawr-ta'shun  [F.  quartation,  quarta- 
tion — from  L.  quartus ,  fourth]  :  in  an  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  separation  of  the  gold  from  the  silver  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver — the 
silver,  however,  must  not  be  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
alloy,  otherwise  the  gold  protects  the  silver. 

QUARTER,  n.  kwawr'ter  [F.  quartier — from  L.  quar- 
tdrius,  a  fourth  part — from  quartus,  fourth  :  It.  quarliere  : 
Ger.  quartier]  :  one-fourth  part  of  anything :  a  weight  of 
28  lbs.  avoirdupois  (see  below) :  measure  of  capacity  of 
8  bushels  (see  below) :  a  point  of  the  compass ;  a  region  ; 
a  territory ;  a  particular  portion  or  district  of  a  town, 
city,  etc. ;  proper  station:  in  mil.,  mercy  granted  by  a 
conqueror  to  his  enemy  (see  below) :  a  part  or  side  of  a 
thing ;  the  part  of  the  side  of  a  shoe  from  the  heel  to  the 
vamp ;  the  part  of  a  ship’s  side  toward  the  stern — its 
extent  is  arbitrary,  but  is  held  usually  to  comprise  abou  t 
one-fifth  the  ship’s  length :  the  fourth  part  of  the  year : 
one  limb  of  a  quadruped  with  adjacent  parts:  in  OE., 
friendship;  amity;  in  her.,  a  subordinary  consisting  of 
the  upper  dexter  fourth  part  of  the  shield,  cut  off  by  a 
vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  meeting  in  the  centre  of 
the  shield :  see  Quartering.  Quar'ters,  n.  plu.  military 
stations ;  lodgings  or  residence  occupied  by  an  officer  or 
soldier ;  in  the  navy,  the  stations  or  positions  assigned  to 
every  man  on  duty  or  in  actual  combat :  in  building,  those 
slight  upright  pieces  of  timber  generally  about  4J  by 
2  inches,  placed  12  to  14  inches  apart  between  the  punch¬ 
eons  and  posts,  and  used  to  lath  upon.  Quar'ter,  v. 
to  divide  into  four  equal  parts ;  to  separate  into  parts ;  in 
mil.,  to  be  stationed  at  a  place;  to  assign  a  lodging  to 
a  body  of  troops  in  a  building  or  buildings ;  to  fix  on  a 
temporary  residence;  to  bear,  as  an  addition  to  the 
hereditary  arms.  Quartering,  imp.:  N.  in  arch.,  a 
series  of  quarters:  in  mil.,  assignment  of  quarters:  in 
her.,  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  shield  containing  many 
coats  (see  below).  Quart'ered,  pp.  -terd .  Quar'- 
terly,  a.  -ft,  consisting  of  a  fourth  part ;  done  or  held 
once  every  quarter  of  a  year ;  relating  to  a  quarter :  Ad. 
once  in  the  quarter  of  a  year:  N.  a  periodical  published 
at  intervals  of  three  months.  Quar'tern,  n.  -tern, 
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quarter  of  a  pound ;  a  tale  of  some  goods,  being  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  hundred  with  one  added ;  in  parts  of  Britain, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  peck ;  in  liquid  measure  the  fourth 
part  of  a  pint,  a  gill.  Quartern-loaf,  the  4-lb.  loaf,  so 
called  because  originally  made  of  one-fourth  of  a  peck, 
or  rather  of  a  stone,  of  flour.  Quabtek-day,  in  England , 
one  of  the  four  days  of  the  year,  occurring  every  quarter, 
on  which  it  is  usual  to  enter  or  leave  houses,  and  on 
which  payment  of  rent  or  interest,  etc.,  is  due.  Quar¬ 
ter-days,  in  Eng.,  are  Lady-day ,  Mar.  25 — Midsummer , 
June  24 — Michaelmas,  Sep.  29 — Christmas,  Dec.  25;  in 
Scot.,  Candlemas,  Feb.  2 — Whitsunday,  May  15 — Lammas, 
Aug.  1 — Martinmas,  Nov.  11.  Quarter-deck,  in  a  ship, 
the  portion  of  the  upper  deck  abaft  the  mainmast  (see 
below).  Quabteb-face,  a  face  three-fourths  averted. 
Quarter-foil,  an  ornament  in  Gothic  arch,  formed  by 
a  molding  disposed  in  four  segments  of  circles.  Quar¬ 
ter-gallery,  in  a  ship,  the  projecting  convenience  and 
ornament  of  the  top  side  connected  with  the  stern. 
Quarter-guard,  the  guard  stationed  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  front  of  the  centre  of  the  camp  of 
each  corps.  Quartermaster,  regimental  staff  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  assigning  quarters  and  pro¬ 
viding  food  and  clothing,  etc.,  to  his  regiment  (see  be¬ 
low)  :  in  the  navy,  petty  officer  who  assists  the  mates  or 
master  in  their  duties  in  stowing  the  hold,  coiling  ropes, 
attending  the  steerage,  etc.  Quartermaster-sergeant, 
a  non-commissioned  officer  who  assists  the  regimental 
quartermaster.  Quartermaster-general,  staff-officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  lay  down  the  routes,  to  regulate  the 
marches  of  the  troops,  and  to  assign  them  quarters, 
etc.,  (see  Quartermaster,  below).  Quarter-pieces, 
the  carved  figures  at  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter-gallery. 
Quarter  sessions,  in  England,  a  general  court  held 
quarterly  by  the  justices  of  peace  of  each  county  for 
judicial  and  miscellaneous  business,  having  important 
jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  matters  except  the  class  of 
highest  crimes.  It  meets  in  the  first  full  week  after 
Dec.  28,  Mar.  31,  June  24,  and  Oct.  11,  respectively — 
known  as  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michael¬ 
mas  sessions.  Quarter-staff,  stout  pole  of  heavy 
wood  about  6J  ft.  long,  shod  with  iron  at  both  ends ; 
named  from  the  manner  of  using  it  in  attack  or  defense, 
one  hand  being  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  and  the  end  :  it  was  formerly  a  favorite 
weapon  with  the  English  for  hand-to-hand  encounters. 
The  attack  was  made  by  giving  it  a  rapid  circular  mo¬ 
tion,  which  brought  the  loaded  ends  on  the  adversary 
at  unexpected  points.  Quarter-round,  in  arch.,  any 
molding  whose  contour  is  a  quadrant — called  also  an 
ovolo.  Headquarters,  the  tent  or  residence  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army,  or  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  section  of  the  army.  On  the  quarter,  in 
nav.,  in  the  direction  of  a  point  of  the  horizon  abaft  the 
beam,  but  not  quite  in  the  direction  of  the  stern.  Out- 
quarters,  the  stations  occupied  by  detachments  at  some 
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distance  from  the  headquarters.  To  keep  quarter,  to 
keep  within  certain  bounds,  limits,  or  terms.  To  give 
or  show  quarter,  to  accept  as  prisoner  an  enemy  in 
battle  who  submits ;  to  forbear  to  kill  a  defeated  enemy 
(see  Quarter,  in  War).  To  quarter  arms,  in  her.,  to 
place  the  arms  of  other  families  in  certain  compartments 
of  a  shield,  the  family  arms  being  placed  in  the  first 
(see  Quarter,  in  her. :  Quartering,  in  her.).— Syn.  of 
‘  quarter,  n.  * :  district  locality ;  fourth ;  limb ;  encamp¬ 
ment;  division;  region;  territory;  lodging;  residence; 
shelter ;  entertainment. 

QUARTER  :  name  of  two  measures  in  use  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — one  a  measure  of  weight, 
the  other  of  capacity.  The  former  is  denominated  a 
quarter  from  its  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  and  contains  28  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  capacity 
measure  of  the  same  name  contains  8  bushels,  of  4  pecks 
each  (see  Bushel)  :  it  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  so 
called  from  its  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  ‘chaldron,’ 
but  the  quarter  does  not  always  bear  this  relation  to  the 
chaldron.  As  the  porphyry  coffer  in  the  King’s  Chamber 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  (see  Pyramid)  is  said  to  be  almost 
accurately  the  quadruple  of  the  English  quarter,  the 
bold  and  doubtful  theory  has  been  advanced  that  this  is 
the  origin  of  the  measure  and  the  name  (see  Our  Inheri¬ 
tance  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  by  Piazzi  Smyth). 

QUAR'TER,  in  War:  the  sparing  of  the  life  of  a  van¬ 
quished  enemy,  which  by  the  old  laws  of  war  is  forfeit 
to  the  victor.  The  expression  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  word  ‘  quarter  ’  to  designate  the  lodging 
of  the  particular  warrior ;  to  give  quarter  to  a  prisoner 
being  to  send  him  to  his  captor’s  quarter  for  liberation, 
ransom,  or  slavery.  The  refusal  of  Q.  is  a  terrible 
aggravation  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  is  at  all  justi¬ 
fiable  only  toward  an  enemy  who  has  been  guilty  of 
atrocious  cruelty  or  of  some  flagrant  breach  of  faith. 

QUAR'TElt-DECK  of  a  Ship  :  an  upper  deck  extending 
from  the  main-mast  to  the  poop,  or,  when  there  is  no 
poop,  from  the  main-mast  to  the  stern.  It  is  used  as  a 
promenade  by  the  officers  only,  and,  in  a  ship-of-war,  no 
person — officer  or,  otherwise — enters  on  it  without 
touching  his  hat  in  token  of  salute.  When  the  capt. 
addresses  his  men,  or  confers  public  distinction  on  any 
individual,  the  crew  are  summoned  aft  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck. 

QUARTERING,  in  Heraldry:  the  bearing  of  two  or 
more  coats  on  a  shield  divided  by  horizontal  and  per¬ 
pendicular  lines,  a  practice  not  found  in  the  earlier 
heraldry,  and  little  in  use  till  the  15th  c.  Arms  may  be 
quartered  for  various  reasons :  1.  To  indicate  dominion ; 
thus  a  sovereign  quarters  the  ensigns  of  his  different 
states.  2.  Arms  of  augmentation  or  special  concession 
accorded  to  a  subject  by  his  sovereign,  by  way  of  honor, 
are  sometimes  granted  to  be  borne  quarterly  with  the 
paternal  arms.  3.  The  most  usual  reason  for  Q.  is  to 
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indicate  descent  from  an  heiress  who  has  intermarried 
into  the  family.  Where  there  is  but  one  heiress,  her 
coat  occupies  the  second  and  third  quarter  of  the  shield, 
and  the  paternal  arms  the  first  and  fourth.  Where  there 
are  more  than  one,  they  are  marshalled  in  the  succes¬ 
sive  quarters  in  the  order  of  the  intermarriages.  One 
of  the  quarters  may  itself  be  quartered,  when  the  heiress 
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was  entitled  to  bear  a  quartered  coat ;  the  shield  is  then 
said  to  be  counter-quartered,  and  its  primary  quarters 
are  called  grand  quarters. 

The  expression  ‘  quarterings  ’  is  often  loosely  used  for 
descents  in  cases  where  there  is  no  right  to  quarter  from 
representation.  The  8  or  16  quarterings  sometimes 
ranged  round  the  Scottish  funeral  escutcheon,  and 
which  are  still  important  for  many  purposes  in  Ger¬ 
many,  have  no  reference  to  representation,  but  imply 
purity  of  blood  for  four  or  five  generations;  i.e.,  that 
the  father  and  mother,  the  two  grandmothers,  and  four 
great-grandmothers,  as  also  in  the  case  of  16  quarter¬ 
ings,  the  eight  great-great-grandmothers,  all  have  been 
entitled  to  coat-armor. 

QU Air TERMASTER’S  DEPART' MENT  in  the  U.  S. 
Army:  general  staff  dept,  charged  with  the  execution 
of  all  orders  relating  to  the  movement,  quartering,  and 
maintenance  of  troops.  Thus  the  dept,  provides  for 
the  marching,  embarking,  disembarking,  billeting 
and  cantoning  of  troops;  for  provisions,  forage,  and 
clothing;  for  making  and  repairing  roads,  milit.  tele¬ 
graph  lines,  railroads,  and  bridges;  and  for  ammunition 
for  the  men,  all  supplies,  and  all  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  officers  of  the  dept.  1896  were:  1  quar¬ 
termaster-gen.  with  rank  of  brig.gen.;  4  asst,  quarter- 
masters-gen.  with  rank  of  col.;  8  deputy  quartermas- 
ters-gen.  with  rank  of  lieut.col.;  14  quartermasters  with 
rank  of  maj.;  and  29  asst,  quartermasters  with  rank 
of  capt.  There  was  also  a  milit.  storekeeper  with 
the  rank  of  capt.,  and  a  regimental  quartermaster 
(assisted  by  a  quartermaster’s  sergeant)  in  each  regt. 
The  militia  of  each  state  has  a  similar  dept,  and  officers. 
— In  the  U.  S.  navy  the  quartermaster  is  a  petty  officer, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  sailing  master,  attends 
to  the  helm  binnacle,  signals,  and  the  storage  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  ballast. 
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QU ARTERON,  kwawr'ter-on,  or  Quar'teroon,  -Ur-on : 
see  Quadroon. 

QUARTET,  n.  kwawr-tetf,  or  Quartett,  or  Quar¬ 
tette'  [It.  quartetto,  a  quartet — from  L.  quartus,  the 
fourth]  :  musical  composition  in  four  parts,  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  four  voices  or  instruments,  in  which  all  the 
parts  are  obligati,  i.e.,  no  one  can  be  omitted  without  in¬ 
juring  the  proper  effect  of  the  composition.  Vocal  quar¬ 
tets  are  usually  accompanied  by  instruments  to  sustain 
the  voices.  A  mere  interchange  of  melody,  by  which  the 
parts  become  in  turn  principal  and  subordinate,  without 
any  interweaving  of  them,  does  not  constitute  a  quar¬ 
tet.  Quartets  for  stringed  instruments  are  arranged 
usually  for  two  violins,  a  tenor  violin  and  violoncello. 
The  most  famous  quartets  have  been  composed  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Onslow. — The 
term  is  applied  also  to  the  four  singers  of  such  a  compo¬ 
sition. — Another  application  of  the  term  is  to  a  stanza  of 
four  lines. 

QUARTIC,  n.  kwar'tik  [L.  quartus,  fourth]  :  in  alg.,  a 
homogeneous  function  of  the  fourth  degree  in  the  vari¬ 
ables,  or,  as  the  latter  are  sometimes  termed,  facients. 
Binary,  ternary,  and  quaternary  quartics  have  been  most 
studied,  in  consequence  of  their  connection  respectively 
with  the  theories  of  equations,  of  curves,  and  of  surfaces. 

QUARTILE,  n.  kwawr'til  [F.  quartile,  a  quartile — from 
L.  quartus,  the  fourth]  :  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  or  90  de¬ 
grees  :  see  Aspects. 

QUARTINE,  n.  kwawr'tln  [L.  quartus,  the  fourth] :  in 
hot. ,  the  fourth  coat  of  the  ovule,  which  h_  often  changed 
into  albumen. 

QUARTLEY,  kivawrt'U,  Arthur:  marine  and  land¬ 
scape  painter :  1839,  May  24—1886,  May  19 ;  b.  Paris, 
France.  He  was  the  son  of  an  English  engraver,  Fred¬ 
erick  William  Q.,  who  settled  in  New  York.  At  the  age 
of  11,  his  American  life  began,  and  his  youth  was  passed 
in  learning  the  sign-painter’s  trade,  and  in  business  in 
Baltimore.  Having  taught  himself  the  art  in  which  he 
became  distinguished,  he  applied  himself  to  it  from  1873, 
residing  in  New  York  from  1875  until  his  death,  just  be¬ 
fore  which  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe.  He  became  an 
associate  mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Design  1879,  and  a  full 
mem.  1886.  His  paintings  exhibit  richness,  harmony,  and 
power,  and  are  highly  valued.  Among  them  are  Close  of 
a  Stormy  Day  (1871) ;  From  North  River  Pier-Head  (1878) ; 
Trinity  from  the  River  (1880) ;  Lofty  and  Lowly  (1884). 

QUARTO,  a.  kwawr'to  [L.  quartus,  the  fourth :  It. 
quarto] :  the  fourth  part  of  a  sheet,  or  a  sheet  folded  in 
four  parts :  N.  a  book  consisting  of  sheets  so  divided : 
a  book  of  a  square  or  nearly  square  form ;  contracted 
into  4to :  see  Paper. 
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QUAR’TO-DEC'IMANS :  those  who,  after  the  final  de- 
cision  of  the  Council  of  Niceea,  continued  to  hold  that  it 
was  obligatory  on  Christians  to  celebrate  Easter  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  first  lunar  month  near  the  vernal  equinox, 
whether  that  14 th  daij  fell  on  Sunday  or  not ;  or  who,  even 
before  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  held  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  Passover  to  be  of  obligation.  For  the  contro¬ 
versies  as  to  the  celebration  of  Easter,  see  Easter. 

QUARTZ,  n.  kwawrts  [Ger.  quarz ,  a  name  formerly 
given  to  crystals  forming  in  the  earth]  :  name  of  numer¬ 
ous  varieties  of  rock-crystal,  or  of  crystallized  silica, 
known  under  the  various  names  rockrcrystal,  amethyst 9 
siderite ,  topaz,  cairngorm,  milk-quartz,  rose-quartz,  etc, 
Quartziferous,  a.  kwawrts'if-er-us  [L./ero,  I  produce]: 
in  geol.  composed  of  quartz,  or  largely  containing  quartz. 
Quartzite,  n.  kwawrts'it,  also  termed  Quarttz-rock,  an 
aggregation  of  quartz-grains — applied  to  sandstones 
which  have  been  indurated  or  altered  by  heat  and  infil¬ 
trated  by  silicious  cement.  Quartz'ose,  a.  -os,  Quart'- 
zous,  a.  -sus,  and  Quart'zy,  a.  -si,  abounding  in  quartz, 
applied  to  sands,  sandstone,  and  grits,  essentially  com¬ 
posed  of  quartz. — Quartz  is  essentially  Silicic  Acid,  or 
Oxide  of  Silicon  (see  Silicon),  though  it  is  often  com¬ 
bined  or  mixed  with  other  substances.  It  is  very  abun¬ 
dant  and  widely  diffused.  It  is  almost  the  sole  constitu¬ 
ent  of  quartz  rock,  in  which  gold  is  far  more  frequently 
found  than  in  any  other  matrix ;  and  it  is  a  principal 
constituent  of  granite,  syenite,  protogine,  eurite,  peg¬ 
matite,  granulite,  elvanite,  all  the  different  kinds  of 
sandstone,  and  many  other  rocks.  It  is  also  a  common 
mineral  in  trap-rocks,  limestone,  etc.,  and  the  sands  of 
the  seashore  and  of  deserts  are  chiefly  formed  of  it.  It 
is  found  both  massive  and  crystallized;  the  primary 
form  of  the  crystals  is  a  rhomboid,  but  it  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six- 
sided  pyramids;  or  in  six-sided  pyramids;  or  sometimes 
in  dodecahedrons,  formed  by  six-sided  pyramids  base  to 
base.  It  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass  easily,  and  it 
gives  fire  when  struck  with  steel.  It  becomes  positively 
electrical  by  friction ;  and  two  pieces,  rubbed  together, 
give  light  in  the  dark.  When  pure,  it  is  quite  colorless  i 
but  owing  to  the  presence  of  foreign  substances,  it  often 
exhibits  great  variety  of  colors ;  and  many  minerals, 
known  by  different  names,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  Q., 
have  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  them  but  their  color. 
Thus  Rock  Crystal,  Chalcedony,  Carnelian,  Cairngorm, 
Agate,  Amethyst,  Prase,  Chrysoprase,  Jasper,  etc.,  are 
mere  varieties  of  Q.  Opal  (q.v.)  is  very  nearly  allied  to  it. 

Quartz  Rock,  or  Quartzite,  is  a  sedimentary  sandstone, 
converted  into  a  very  hard,  compact  rock  by  metamor- 
phic  action.  It  is  distinctly  granular ;  the  grains,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  melt  into  each  other,  or  to  be  enveloped  in 
a  homogeneous  silicious  paste.  It  is  frequently  brittle, 
and  in  weathering,  it  breaks  into  small  irregular  cubes. 

Quartz  Veins  occur  in  metarnorphic  rocks.  The 
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structure  of  the  veins  is  compact  and  homogeneous,  and 
very  different  from  that  of  quartzite.  Veins  not  only 
differ  in  width,  but  the  same  vein  is  very  variable 
throughout  its  course,  sometimes  thinning  to  a  very  line 
film,  and  then  swelling  out  to  great  thicknesses.  Q.  veins 
are  more  metalliferous  than  the  mass  of  the  rocks  in 
which  they  occur.  They  are  the  principal  natural  reposi¬ 
tories  of  gold,  for  though  the  precious  metal  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  alluvial  sands  and  gravels,  these  are  the 
weathered  and  abraded  fragments  of  the  underlying,  or 
neighboring  Palaeozoic  rocks.  In  the  Brit,  colony  of 
Victoria,  the  great  veins  are  so  highly  auriferous,  that 
they  are  mined  for  gold.  Wherever  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  make  their  appearance  on  the  surface  throughout 
the  colony,  they  are  everywhere  intersected  by  enormous 
numbers  of  Q.  veins,  which  often  reach  a  thickness  of  10 
to  15  ft.  As  yet  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  these 
have  been  explored ;  but  the  results  have  been  so  remuner¬ 
ative,  that  mining  in  the  solid  rock  for  gold  is  extensively 
pursued.  One  mine  has  been  driven  to  a  depth  of  400  ft. 
and,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  vein  at  this 
depth  continued  to  be  auriferous. 

In  N.  America,  as  elsewhere,  the  noted  localities  of 
cabinet  specimens  of  the  many  varieties  of  Q.  are 
numerous.  Many  of  the  limpid  crystals,  known  as 
rock  crystal,  came  from  debris  or  pockets  of  the  calciferous 
sandrock  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  from  Diamond  Point 
and  Island,  Lake  George ;  beautiful  masses  of  implanted 
clear  crystals  from  the  Ellenville  lead  mine,  Ulster  co., 
N.  Y. ;  other  localities  are  the  mines  in  Jefferson  and 
St.  Lawrence  cos.,  N.  Y. ;  and  Waterbury,  Vt.,  furnished  a 
crystal  2  ft.  long,  1^  ft.  diam.,  175  lbs.  in  weight.  Many 
fine  specimens  have  been  brought  from  mines  in  the  far 
west — e.g.,  Calaveras  co.,  Cal.  Rare  crystals,  much 
modified  by  hemihedral  planes,  were  found  in  syenite 
quarries  in  Mass.,  and  rhombohedrai  forms  have  occurred 
in  Jasper.  The  smoky  or  cairngorm  variety  (the  color 
ascertained  to  be  due  to  a  substance  containing  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  supposed  to  be  organic)  occur  in  Nova 
Scotia;  Paris,  Me.;  Lake  Superior ;  Chester,  Penn,  (one 
weighing  7  lbs.),  and  especially  in  the  Pike’s  Peak  region. 
Elegant  rose  Q.  comes  from  Paris,  Me. ;  Ackworth,  N.  H.  ; 
Essex  co.,  N.  Y.  and  other  places.  Crystals  of  amethyst 
in  large  splendid  groups  have  been  abundant  at  Lake 
Superior ;  and  they  sometimes  line  hollow  trunks  of  the 
silicified  wood  that  abounds  in  the  s.  Rocky  Mt. 
region,  where  also  large  solid  trunks  of  beautifully  aga- 
tized  wood  abound.  Small  agates  are  plentiful  around 
Lake  Superior,  some  exquisite  when  polished,  and  are 
found  in  the  glacial  drift  from  that  source  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  the  prairie  region.  The  large  polished  agates 
sold  in  the  far  west  as  Rocky  Mt.  specimens  (many  of 
them  with  black  bands  produced  by  boiling  in  oil,  then 
soaking  in  sulphuric  acid)  are  mostly  from  S.  America, 
polished  in  Germany.  Fine  moss-agates  are  plentiful  in 
Wyoming.  Jasper,  of  various  colors,  is  frequent  in  the 
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metamorphic  regions,  notably  n.  of  the  great  lakes , 
chalcedony  also,  especially  as  coating  the  grape-like 
(botryoidal)  lining  of  geodes  in  various  localities,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  magnificent  geodes  that  give  name  to  a  sub- 
carboniferous  bed  exposed  along  streams  in  s.  Ill.  and 
Io.  and  n.  Mo. ;  the  geodes  are  usually  lined  with  Q. 
crystals.  Bloomingrove,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  furnished 
heliotrope.  Opal,  of  the  same  composition  as  Q.,  but 
differing  in  hardness  and  specific  gravity,  occurs  as 
brilliant  fire-opal  in  Washington  co.,  Ga.,  and  in  Mexico: 
as  silicious  sinter  it  collects  around  some  of  the  western 
hot-springs;  and  as  tripoli,  made  up  of  microscopic 
skeletons,  is  found  in  Ya.,  Cal.,  and  elsewhere.  The 
4  Mexican  Onyx,’  of  great  beauty,  used  for  mantels  and 
furniture,  is  not  true  onyx,  which  is  Q.  On  the  New  Eng. 
mountains,  drift  blocks  of  milky  Q.  are  in  places  so 
common  that  stone  fences  are  largely  built  of  them.  Q., 
the  great  cement  of  nature’s  masonry,  and  no  less  her 
great  grinding  material  (the  silicon  in  it  alone  making 
\  of  the  mass  of  the  earth’s  crust)  is  so  common  itself 
and  as  combined  in  the  numerous  silicates,  that  more 
than  half  of  every  cabinet  of  minerals  and  book  of  de¬ 
scriptive  mineralogy  in  made  up  of  silica  and  its  com¬ 
pounds. 

QUASH,  n.  kwosh:a,  species  of  pumpkin;  the  Amer. 
squash,  which  see. 

QUASH,  v.  kwosh  [OF.  quasser ;  F.  casser,  to  crash  in 
p;eces,  to  annul — from  L.  quassare,  to  shatter  or  shiver; 
quatere,  to  shake :  Ger.  quetschen,  to  crush,  to  bruise — an 
imitative  word]  :  to  crush;  to  subdue  suddenly;  in  law, 
to  annul  or  make  void ;  to  suppress.  Quash'ing,  imp. 
Quasjied,  pp.  kwosht. 

QUASI-,  prefix,  kwa'si  [L.  quasi ,  as  if,  as  it  were] :  not 
the  real  thing,  though  accepted  in  its  stead  ;  apparently ; 
almost;  of  the  same  import.  Quasimodo,  n.  kwas-i - 
md'dd  [L.  quasi,  as  if ;  modo,  only,  merely] :  in  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Chli.,  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  so  called  from 
the  introit  for  that  day  (I  Pet.  ii.  2)  of  the  mass  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  words  Quasi  modo.  It  is  called  also  Domi¬ 
nica  in  Adbis,  from  the  ancient  custom  of  the  neophytes 
who  had  been  baptized  at  Easter  appearing  in  white 
garments  in  the  church. 

QUASS,  n.  kwas  [Russ,  kwass ] :  a  sharp,  acid,  and 
often  muddy  liquor  made  by  fermenting  rye-meal  i; 
warm  water,  and  sometimes  a  mixture  of  barley-flour, 
rye-beer,  a  favorite  Russian  drink,  which,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  too  sour,  is  used  as  vinegar. 
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QUASSIA,  n.  kwosh'i-a  [said  to  be  named  after  a 
negro  named  Quassi,  who  discovered  its  medicinal  quali¬ 
ties]  :  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of 
nat.  order  Simarubacece  (q.v.),  having 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  five 
petals  combined  into  a  tube  and  much 
longer  than  the  small  calyx,  ten 
stamens,  five  germens,  and  only  one 
style;  the  fruit  composed  of  five 
drupes.  Q.  amara  is  a  native  of  tropi¬ 
cal  America,  and  of  some  W.  India 
islands.  It  is  a  shrub  10-15  ft.  high, 
with  racemes  of  bright-red  flowers, 
and  large  pinnate  leaves,  whose  stalks 
are  remarkably  winged  and  jointed. 
The  wood,  particularly  of  the  root, 
has  a  very  strong  bitter  taste,  and 
has  been  much  used  in  medicine 
under  the  names  Q.-wood,  Bitterwood , 
etc.  The  flowers  were  valued  in  Surinam  for  stomachic 
properties,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c. ;  the 
wood  of  the  root  began  to  be  known  in  Europe  before 
the  middle  of  that  century,  and  was  more  fully  brought 
into  notice  about  1756,  by  Rolander,  a  Swede,  who  had 
visited  Surinam,  and  had  learned  its  value  from  a  negro, 
called  Quassi,  or  Quasha.  This  negro  had  employed  it 
with  great  success  as  a  remedy  for  fevers,  and  had 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  use  of  it.  Linnaeus 
published  a  dissertation  on  it  1763,  and  it  was  he  who 
gave  to  the  genus  the  name  Quassia,  from  the  discoverer 
of  its  qualities. — The  true  Q.  is  now,  however,  little 
used ;  its  name  having  been  transferred  to  the  Bitter- 
wood  (q.v.)of  the  W.  Indies,  Picrasna  (or  Simaruba )  excelsa, 
a  lofty  tree,  whose  wood  possesses  the  same  properties, 
though  in  inferior  degree ;  but  this  inferiority  is  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  greater  facility  with  which  any  requisite 
supply  is  obtained.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  now  sold  as 
Q.-wood,  or  Q. -chips,  in  the  shops.  It  is  used  to  some 
extent  instead  of  hops  for  making  beer,  though  beer 
made  with  it  is  said  to  become  muddy  and  flat,  and  not 
to  keep.  Q.-wood  is  narcotic,  and  a  decoction  of  it  is 
used  for  killing  flies.  Cabinet-work  made  of  it  is  safe 
from  attacks  of  insects.  In  medicine,  it  is  a  valuable 
tonic ;  but  in  fevers,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  and  its  alkaloids.  Quassin,  n.  kwos'sin,  or 
Quas'site,  n .-sit,  the  bitter  principle  of  quassia. 

QUATERNARY,  a.  kwd-ter'na-ri  [L.  quaternar'ius,  con¬ 
taining  four — from  quater'ni,  four  each — from  quat'uor, 
four]  :  consisting  of  fours:  in  hot.,  arranged  in  fours,  as 
a  leaf :  in  geol. ,  denoting  all  accumulations  above  the 
true  tertiaries,  equivalent  to  post-tertiary  strata  (see 
below) :  N.  the  number  four.  Quater'nate,  a.  -nat,  in 
hot.,  applied  to  leaves  coming  off  in  fours  from  one 
point.  Quaternary  compound,  a  body  composed  of 
the  four  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro¬ 
gen — characteristic  of  the  tissues  of  animals. 
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QUATERNARY,  Tcwa-ter'na-ri  [L.  adj.  four]:  geological 
age,  otherwise  known  as  post-tertiary,  or  the  Era  of  Man. 
Confusing  differences  occur  among  geologists  both  as  to 
the  terminology  used  and  as  to  the  basis  of  division  into 
ages  or  systems.  In  the  writings  of  one  class  we  have 
the  Azoic,  the  Paloseozoic,  the  Mesozoic,  and  the  Kaino- 
zoic.  Other  writers  divide  geologic  time  into  Primary, 
Secondary,  Tertiary,  and  Quaternary.  Others  still,  clas¬ 
sifying  upon  a  different  basis,  give  us  ages  as  follows: 
Archaean,  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous, 
Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  Kainozoic,  Recent.  Other  systems, 
or  variations  of  these,  might  also  be  mentioned.  Here 
the  second  classification  is  adopted.  The  Quaternary  is 
the  last  age,  following  the  Tertiary,  and  reaching  down 
to  the  present. 

The  Quaternary  in  North  America  is  divided  into  three 
periods:  Glacial,  Champlain,  and  Terrace  or  Recent. — 1. 
The  Glacial:  known  also  as  the  Drift,  because  the  de¬ 
posits  of  this  period  consist  of  confused  gravel,  bowlders, 
sand,  and  clay — the  coarser  material  traceable  to  rocks  of 
the  same  character  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and 
therefore  transported,  but  not  deposited  in  layers  or 
strata,  and  consequently  not  by  the  agency  of  water  as 
the  prime  cause.  These  facts,  together  with  the  planing 
of  many  bowlders,  the  planing  and  grooving  of  underly¬ 
ing  rock,  the  parallelism  of  the  grooves  over  hundreds 
of  miles  (this  corresponding  with  the  source  of  the 
bowlders),  the  existence  of  moraines  outlining  the  stages 
and  s.  extensions  of  a  great  system  of  glaciers,  are  the 
sufficient  proofs  of  a  Glacial  Period.  The  drift  in  many 
places  has  been  re-arranged  in  finer  or  coarser  layers, 
called  modified  or  stratified  drift;  but  this  was  mostly 
the  work  of  the  Champlain  Period.  The  principal  ter¬ 
minal  moraine  runs  westward  through  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  deflected  n.  into  w.  New  York,  then 
down  through  Ohio,  crossing  the  Ohio  river  for  a  short 
distance,  then  returning  and  passing  through  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  but  soon  repeating  itself  brokenly  to  the  n.w.  as 
the  ice  successively  retreated  and  advanced.  Thus  the  s. 
extension  of  the  glaciers  has  been  traced.  Instead  of  one 
great  ice-cap  centering  at  the  Pole,  the  striation  and 
other  phenomena  indicate  many  centers  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  chief  along  the  course  of  the  old  Azoic  nucleus 
of  the  continent,  as  thus  far  determined.  There  were 
local  glaciers  in  the  s.  Alleghanies  and  in  the  Rocky  and 
Coast  Range  mountains;  and  some  bowlders  were  carried 
far  s.  by  floating  ice.  Similar  phenomena  are  observed 
in  South  America,  in  parts  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  n. 
Europe,  where,  however,  owing  to  the  broken  nature  of 
that  region,  the  glaciers  were  more  local,  radiating  from 
mountain  centers.  Additional  phenomena  are  the  fiords, 
plowed  by  glaciers  on  the  n.w.  coasts  of  Europe,,  and  the 
n.e.  of  North  America.  The  cause  of  the  glaciation  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  elevation  that,  proceeding  by 
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great  uplifts  in  the  Tertiary,  was  continued  in  high  lati¬ 
tudes,  accompanied  there  by  a  great  increase  of  conti¬ 
nental  breadth.  An  uplift  of  5,000  ft.  above  the  present 
average  in  those  latitudes  is  supposed  to  have  been 
enough  to  produce  the  results.  From  numerous  data  and 
computations  by  American  geologists,  the  end  of  the 
Glacial  Period  is  now  placed  about  7,000  years  since  (see 
Anthropology).  For  its  beginning,  the  data  are  lack¬ 
ing,  it  having  been  shown  that  atmospheric  conditions 
may  have  neutralized  all  those  which  depend  on  calcula¬ 
tions  from  astronomy. 

2.  The  next  or  Champlain  Period  is  named  from  de¬ 
posits  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  an  era  of  general 
subsidence  in  high  latitudes,  even  much  below  present 
altitudes,  and  of  increasing  depression  northward,  as 
shown  by  the  vast  filling  in  of  basins  and  channels 
scooped  by  glaciers  or  pre-existing  agencies — the  filling 
now  revealed  by  the  subsequent  cutting  down  during  the 
Terrace  Period,  when  there  was  another  elevation.  Old 
sea,  river,  and  lake  beaches  and  borders  now  can  be  seen 
much  above  the  present  level  of  the  waters;  e.g.,  s.  New 
England  40-50  ft.,  Maine  217,  Bay  of  Fundy  350-400, 
Labrador  400-500,  Arctic  localities  1,000;  Lake  Erie  220 
ft.,  Lake  Huron  400,  Lake  Champlain  350-400  ft.,  and 
there  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  found  60  ft.  above  lake 
level;  on  e.  rivers  a  similar  increase  amounting  to  500  ft. 
at  Montreal;  on  w.  rivers  likewise.  The  depression  was 
such  that  the  flood-plains  of  rivers  were  of  great  width; 
many  old  channels  were  so  filled  that  new  courses  were 
formed;  and  the  Great  Lakes  were  probably  one  immense 
lake,  discharging  into  the  Mississippi,  which,  below  the 
Ohio,  was  50-75  m.  broad,  as  indicated  by  the  old  bluffs. 
The  subsidence  had  brought  on  an  era  of  warmth;  the 
glaciers  retreated,  and,  finally  rotten,  dissolved  rapidly, 
throwing  down  their  vast  loads  of  debris ,  which  were 
swept  by  the  deluge  into  every  depression  or  channel,  and 
left  in  sometimes  unstratified  confusion  (a  diluvian 
epoch,  plainly  exhibited);  or,  in  the  latter  and  quieter 
part  of  the  period  (the  alluvian  epoch),  worked  and 
sorted  over,  and  covered  with  beds  of  fine  silt.  The  flood 
epoch,  however,  had  its  localities  of  quiet  sediment,  and 
in  its  beginning,  a  lacustrine  or  fluvial  clay  deposit,  often 
finely  laminated,  known  as  Champlain  or  Erie  clays; 
these,  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  are  the  beds  where 
curious  ‘clay-stones’  were  afterward  formed  by  concre¬ 
tionary  action.  .  The  bowlder-clay,  distinguished  from 
that  now  mentioned,  was  deposited  during  the  entire 
progress,  of  the  glaciers,  but  may  have  continued  after 
the  melting  began,  with  no  universal  dividing  line  from 
the  Champlain  clays.  The  loess  of  the  west  is  referred 
to  .  the  last  of  this  period,  but  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  m  regard  to  the  conditions  of  its  production. 
The  entire  series  of  phenomena  thus  sketched  have  their 
counterpart  in  Europe.  For  simplicity’s  sake,  reference 
is  here  omitted  to  such  questions  of  detail  as  interglacial 
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epochs,  having  something  of  the  character  of  the  Cham¬ 
plain  on  a  smaller  scale. 

3.  The  Terrace,  or  Recent  Period,  has  necessarily 
been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  evidences  of  the 
Champlain,  following  wdiich  period  came  elevation  and 
refrigeration.  No  further  supply  of  water  and  trans¬ 
ported  material  was  furnished  by  glaciers;  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  increased  the  pitch  of  flowing  streams,  w^hich  cut 
down  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  accumulations  above 
described,  leaving  successive  terraces  along  rivers  as  the 
waters  decreased  in  volume:  the  same  result  ensued  on 
the  lessening  of  the  lakes;  and,  owing  to  the  rising  of 
the  mainland,  on  the  sea-coasts.  A  terrace  on  the  s.  side 
of  Lake  Ontario  formed  a  natural  roadway,  and  was 
known  as  the  Ridge  Road.  Near  the  s.  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  lies  a  terrace  which,  on  account  of  its  warm  sandy 
soil,  is  known  as  the  peach  orchard  region.  Offsets  of 
many  different  levels  are  seen  on  the  Connecticut  river 
and  elsewhere.  In  fact,  we  are  living  in  the  continued 
Terrace  Period;  many  rivers  are  cutting  deeper,  espe¬ 
cially  in  their  upper  courses,  and  there  seems  to  be  still 
a  slow  general  rising  in  high  n.  latitudes,  very  marked  in 
some  localities,  with  exceptions  in  others.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  period,  the  continent  has  gained  in  extent, 
rivers  &have  dwindled,  some  eastern  lakes  have  disap¬ 
peared  or  left  only  swamps,  and  the  lakes  of  the  great 
western  plateau  have  vanished  or  become  comparatively 
insignificant.  In  Europe  the  terraces  and  other  facts  are 
manifest;  e.g.,  the  ‘benches’  of  Glen  Roy  (q.v.),  in  Scot¬ 
land,  847,  1059,  and  1,139  ft.  above  tide-level. 

There  was,  however,  an  interruption  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  on  both  continents,  known  as  the  Reindeer  or  Second 
Glacial  era,  preceding  the  Modern  era  proper — the  two 
being  subdivisions  of  the  Terrace  or  Recent.  Some  time 
in  the  course  of  the  period,  the  elevation  went  so  far 
above  its  present  height  that  the  reindeer  migrated  s.  to 
New  Jersey  and  to  France;  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  ex¬ 
tended  over  all  lower  Switzerland.  Other  facts  point  to 
the  same  temporary  refrigeration,  hardly  comparable  to 
the  Glacial  Period. 

Coming  to  the  life  of  the  Quaternary,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Glacial  Period  extinguished  many  plants  and 
animals,  or  forced  them  southward,  and  brought  with  it 
species  of  the  far  north,  some  of  which,  on  the  retreat  of 
the  ice,  were  left  as  survivors  to  this  day  on  mountains 
of  the  United  States— e.g.,  37  Alpine  plants  and  an  Al¬ 
pine  butterfly  on  the  White  Mts.;  a  Greenland  sandwort 
there  and  on  the  Catskills;  and  an  Alpine  club -rush  on 
Roan  Mt.,  N.  C.  The  plants  and  invertebrates  of  the 
Quaternary  almost  all  are  living  species,  but  the  mam¬ 
mals  nearly  all  are  extinct.  North  America  did  not  equal 
Europe  in  carnivores,  but  had  its  monsters.  It  had  two 
species  of  elephant;  the  largest  known  mastodon  and 
horses;  a  beaver  two-fifths  larger  than  the  living;  a  bison 
much  exceeding  the  recent;  a  stag  equal  to  the  fossil 
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Irish  deer;  a  lion  not  inferior  to  the  great  extinct  British 
one;  and  species  of  the  great  Megatherium,  Mylodon,  and 
Megalonyx,  which  doubtless  immigrated  from  the  land  of 
giant  edentates,  South  America,  in  this  period.  Remains 
of  these  various  animals  are  found  in  caves,  fissures, 
marshes,  and  soils.  In  central  Iowa  abundant  bones  of 
the  mammoth  (with  teeth  of  different  ages,  and  interme¬ 
diate  between  E.  Americanus  and  E.  primigenius)  were 
found  in  a  space  of  many  square  rods,  6-8  ft.  beneath  the 
prairie  surface,  but  all  confusedly  scattered,  as  if  the 
animals  had  followed  a  slowly  retreating  glacier,  been 
overwhlemed,  and  brought  thither  decomposed  and  dis¬ 
membered  on  an  ice-floe,  stranded  there.  In  1907  there 
were  discovered  on  a  ranch  near  Lewiston,  Mont.,  the 
remains  of  a  gigantic  saurian  measuring  about  60'  feet  in 
length.  The  finders  discovered  near  the  same  place  part 
of  the  skeleton  of  another  and  still  larger  animal,  species 
unknown  to  them.  No  systematic  search  has  ever  yet 
been  made  in  this  region  for  fossil  remains.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  such  may  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
western  plains  and  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains. 
In  European  caverns,  many  remains  of  gigantic  lions, 
tigers,  bears,  hyenas,  etc.,  have  been  found;  and  species 
of  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  etc.,  abounded. 
The  cold  of  the  second  glacial  condition  seems  to  have 
come  on  suddenly,  entombing  Siberian  mammoths  in  ice. 
Australia  had  gigantic  forerunners  of  its  peculiar  marsu¬ 
pials,  but  the  gigantic  extinct  birds  are  believed  to  have 
continued  to  a  comparatively  quite  recent  time. 

There  is  no  certain  evidence  as  yet  that  man  appeared 
before  about  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  contemporary  with  many  of  the  ex¬ 
tinct  monsters  mentioned.  Preceding  the  Iron  Age  and 
the  Bronze  Age  (q.v.),  the  Stone  Age  (q.v.)  is  divided 
into  the  Paleolithic  era,  or  that  of  rough  implements; 
the  Reindeer,  with  knives,  pins,  etc.,  made  from  the  bones 
of  that  animal:  and  the  Neolithic,  or  that  of  polished 
stone  implements. 

QUATERNION,  n.  Tcwa-ter’m-on  [L.  quater'ni,  by 
fours]:  a  set  of  four  parts,  objects,  or  individuals;  in 
Scrip.,  a  file  of  four  soldiers. 

QUATERNIONS:  a  geometric  algebra  applicable  to 
three-dimensional  space;  invented  by  Sir  William  Rowan 
Hamilton  (1805-1865).  The  elements  with  which  this 
algebra  deals  are  vectors,  i.e.,  directed  straight  lines  of 
given  length,  precisely  like  those  representing  forces  in 
mechanics.  Indeed  quaternions  are  especially  adapted 
for  the  treatment  of  theoretical  mechanics.  Vectors  are 
added  together  as  in  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  they 
are  resolved  into  components  in  the  same  manner.  If  unit 
vectors  having  the  directions  of  the  mutually  perpen¬ 
dicular  co-ordinate  axes  are  denoted  by  i,  j.  and  1c,  a 
vector  whose  components  in  these  three  directions  have 
the  lengths  a,  1),  and  c  may  be  represented  by  ai-\-l>j-\-ck. 
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So  far  the  algebra  is  exactly  that  of  the  composition  of 
forces  in  mechanics.  The  distinctive  features  appear 
with  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  of  the  product  and 
quotient  of  vectors.  How  these  shall  be  defined  is, 
mathematically  speaking,  a  matter  of  free  though  con¬ 
sistent  choice.  But  this  choice  is  highly  important  for 
the  applications.  With  these  in  view  Hamilton  was 
guided  to  fix  that  the  quotient  of  two  perpendicular 
vectors  should  be  another  vector  of  length  equal  to  the 
quotient  of  their  lengths  and  standing  at  right  angles  to 
both  of  them  in  the  direction  such  that  rotation  about  it 
from  the  divisor  to  the  dividend  should  be  in  the  positive 
direction.  Thus  Tc:j=i,  or  ij=Tc,  and  similarly  jTc=i, 
li—j,  while  ji= — Tc,  Icj— — i,  %k= — j.  It  appears  at  once 
that  this  kind  of  multiplication  differs  in  one  very  im¬ 
portant  respect  from  the  usual  type,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  commutative,  i.e.,  for  example  ij±ji.  In  all  other 
respects,  however,  the  algebra  of  quaternions  agrees 
with  ordinary  algebra,  and  the  various  operations  are 
performed  in  the  same  way. 

In  distinction  from  vectors  mere  numerical  quantities 
are  called  scalars.  A  quaternion  is  the  sum  of  a  scalar 
and  a  vector  and  is  therefore  of  the  form  a-\-bi-\-cj-\-dTc . 
It  therefore  involves  four  components,  a,  b,  c,  and  d; 
hence  the  name  quaternion. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  analysis  is  that  a  single 
equation  usually  contains  in  itself  three  ordinary  equa¬ 
tions,  one  for  each  of  the  co-ordinate  directions.  For 
further  details  the  reader  should  consult  Kelland  and 
Tait’s  Introduction  to  Quaternions  and  Joly’s  Quater¬ 
nions.  The  subject  is  closely  connected  with  Vector 
Analysis,  which  is  a  generalized  theory,  including  quater¬ 
nions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  related  Ausdehnungslehre 
of  Grassmann  on  the  other. 

QUATOBZE,  a.  Jcd-tawrz'  [F.  quatorze,  fourteen;  It. 
quattordici — from  L.  quatuor'decim,  fourteen — from 
quat'uor,  four;  decern,,  ten]:  fourteen:  N.  four  cards  at 
the  game  of  piquet,  so  called  because  each  quatorze  reck¬ 
ons  fourteen  points. 

QUATRAIN,  n.  Tew ot' ran  or  Tea'trdn  [F.  quatrain,  a. 
quatrain — from  quatre,  four — from  L.  quat'uor,  four]: 
in  poetry,  a  little  poem  of  four  lines,  usually  rhyming 
alternately;  sometimes  four  verses  (lines)  of  a  longer 
poem,  such  as  a  sonnet,  if  they  form  a  complete  idea 
within  themselves.  Epigrams,  epitaphs,  proverbs,  etc., 
are  often  expressed  in  quatrains. 

QUATRE-BRAS,  Teatr-bra'  [Fr.  Four  Arms]:  village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  S.  Brabant,  about  10  m.  s.s.e. 
of  Waterloo;  at  intersection  of  the  great  roads  from 
Brussels  to  Charleroi,  and  from  Nivelles  to  Namur, 
whence  its  name.  1815,  June  16,  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Quatre-Bras  was  the  scene  of  a  des¬ 
perate  and  sanguinary  battle  between  the  English  under 
Wellington  and  the  French  under_JNey.  The  honors  of 
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the  field  remained  with  the  former;  but  the  severe  defeat 
of  Bliicher  the  same  day  at  Ligny  rendered  Wellington’s 
hard-won  victory  almost  valueless;  and  foreseeing  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his  position,  the 
English  commander  retired  next  morning  through  Jemap- 
pes  to  Waterloo,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  communication 
with  the  Prussian  army.  The  loss  of  the  English  and 
their  allies  at  Quatre-Bras  was  in  all  5,200;  that  of  the 
French,  though  beaten,  amounted  only  to  4,140. 

QUATKEFAGES  DE  BKEAU,  Jean  Louis  Armand 
de,  zhon  lo-e  dr-mdn  de  Tcatr-fazh  de  brd-o:  French  nat¬ 
uralist:  b.  Berthez£ne,  Gard,  France,  1810,  Feb.  10;  d. 
Paris,  France,  1892,  Jan.  12.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Strasburg  and  in  1832  settled  in  Tou¬ 
louse,  where  he  practised  medicine  and  shortly  afterward 
founded  the  Journal  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie  de 
Toulouse.  In  1838-40  he  occupied  the  chair  of  zoology  at 
the  University  of  Toulouse.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  history  at  the  Lycee  Napoleon,  Paris, 
and  in  1855  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  Musee 
d’Histoire  Naturelle,  which  post  he  occupied  until  his 
death.  He  wrote:  Be  VOrganisation  des  Animaux  sans 
vertebres  des  cotes  de  la  Manches  (1844);  Physiologie 
Comparee,  Metamorphose  de  I’Homme  et  des  Animaux 
(1862);  Eistoire  Naturelle  des  Anneles  marins  et  d’Eau 
Bouce  (1865);  Les  Polynesiens  et  leurs  Migrations 
(1866);  La  Bochelle  et  ses  Environs  (1866);  Rapport  sur 
les  Progres  de  V Anthropologie  (1867);  Ch.  Barwin  et  ses 
Precurseurs  frangais  { 1870);  La  Race  Prussienne  (1871); 
L’Espdce  Eumaine  (1877);  Hommes  Fossiles  et  Hommes 
Sauvages  (1884);  Introduction  d  VEtude  des  Races 
Humaines  (1887-9);  etc.  Quatrefages  was  the  first  ex¬ 
pounder  of  phlebenterism  and  was  opposed  to  Darwinism. 

QUATREFOIL,  n.  Tcd'tr-foyl:  another  spelling  of  quar - 
terfoil  [F.  quatre ,  four;  feuille,  a  leaf  or  blade]:  in 
arch.,  an  opening  in  tracery,  a  panel,  etc.,  divided  by 
cusps  or  foliations  into  four  leaves;  the  leaf -shaped 
figure  formed  by  the  cusps — this  form  is  usual  in  Gothic 
architecture:  in  her.,  four-leaved  grass. 

QUATKEMEKE,  Tea tr-mar',  Etienne  Marc:  French 
orientalist:  1782,  July  12 — 1857,  Sep.  18;  b.  Paris.  From 
his  earliest  childhood  to  his  latest  years,  he  was  immersed 
in  abstruse  studies,  and  lived  after  the  fashion  of  a 
mediaeval  recluse.  Employed  1807  in  the  MS.  department 
of  the  Bibliothdque  Imperiale,  he  was  promoted  1809  to 
the  Greek  chair  in  the  College  of  Rouen,  and  1819  to  the 
chair  of  ancient  oriental  languages  in  the  College  de 
France.  In  1827  he  became  professor  of  Persian  in  the 
School  for  Modern  Oriental  Languages.  Quatremere’s 
erudition  was  enormous;  but,  according  to  Ernest  Kenan 
(one  of  the  first  modern  orientalists),  he  was  strikingly 
deficient  in  critical  insight  and  in  genius  for  sagacious  and 
luminous  generalization.  But  in  less  delicate  fields  he  is 
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safe.  His  historical  and  geographical  memoirs  are  or 
incalculable  value.  Q’.s  principal  works  are — Recherches 
sur  In  Langue  et  la  Litter ature  de  VEgypte  (Par.  1808),  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  language  of  ancient  Egypt 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  modern  Coptic ;  Memoires  Geo - 
graphiques  et  Historiques  sur  VEgypte  (Par.  1810) ;  Histoire 
des  Sultans  Mameloucks  (Par.  1837),  from  the  Arabic  of 
Makrizi;  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Perse  (Par.  1836), 
from  the  Persian  of  Rashid-Eddin ;  and  his  ed.  of  the 
Arabic  text  of  the  Prolegomena  of  Ibn-Khaldun,  one  of 
the  most  curious  monuments  of  Arabic  literature.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  a  multitude  of  valuable  articles  are  in  thr 
Journal  Asiatique  and  the  Journal  des  Savants. 

QUATTROCENTIST,  n.  kwatfro-chen-tist :  painter  of 
the  Quattrocento  school :  Adj.  belonging  to,  or  character^ 
istic  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  14th  century. 

QUATTROCENTO,  n.  kwdt'ro-chen-tb  [It.  lit.,  four  hun¬ 
dredth,  but  used  for  fourteen  hundredth]  :  term  applied 
to  the  characteristic  style  of  artists  in  the  14th  c. ;  it 
was  hard,  rigid,  and  peculiar  in  color,  as  well  as  in  form 
and  pose.  It  was  the  intermediate  stage  of  that  pro¬ 
gressive  period  of  art,  which,  commencing  with  Fra 
Angelico,  reached  excellence  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

QUAVER,  v.  kwa'ver  [Ger.  quabbeln,  to  shake  like  a 
jelly :  Dut.  quabbe,  a  dewlap,  from  its  quavering  move¬ 
ment:  Sp.  quiebro,  a  quaver,  a  movement  of  the  body]  : 
to  tremble ;  to  shake ;  to  vibrate ;  to  speak  tremulously ; 
in  music,  to  produce  a  note  with  a  tremulous  modula¬ 
tion  of  the  voice :  N.  rapid  vibration  of  the  voice :  in 
music,  a  note  of  very  short  time,  whose  measure  is  equal 
to  half  a  crotchet,  one-fourth  of  a  minim,  or  one-eighth 


of  a  semibrieve. 


It  is  represented  thus: 


or  when  two  or  more  are  conjoined,  thus 


Qua'verino,  imp. :  Adj.  tremulous :  N.  the  act  of 
shaking  the  voice ;  the  act  of  producing  a  shake  cn  a 
musical  instrument.  Qua'vered,  pp.  -verd :  Adj.  dis¬ 
tributed  into  quavers.  Qua'verer,  n.  -ver-er,  one  who 
quavers. 
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QUAY,  n.  he  [F.  quai;  Dut.  kaai;  Bret,  kae,  a  quay, 
an  inclosure,  a  dike  along  a  river  or  canal:  Dut.  Icade 
or  kae,  a  dike  or  causeway] :  paved  bank  or  wharf, 
usually  a  platform  on  piles,  or  of  masonry,  surmounted 
with  cranes,  tramways,  and  other  appliances  for  lading 
and  discharging  cargoes  from  shipping.  Quay' age,  n. 
. aj ,  quay  dues;  wharfage.  Quay-berth,  a  loading  or 
discharging  space  for  a  ship  in  a  dock:  also  erroneously 
written  key  and  keyage.  Note.— Quay  or  Key  isproperly 
a  space  on  the  margin  or  shore  of  a  sea  or  river,  built 
up  and  compacted  by  beams  and  planks,  as  if  it  were 
by  keys,  and  fitted  also  for  keying  or  securing  vessels  to 
its  side.  Key  is  used  in  building  operations  to  indicate 
any  bond  for  firmly  uniting  separate  parts;  thus  key¬ 
stone  is  the  stone  which  binds  together  the  two  sides 
of  an  arch.  Key,  that  which  binds  or  opens,  and  key,  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  an  islet,  are  thus  confusedly  connected 
with  quay,  a  bank  on  the  side  of  a  river  (see  Keys). 

QUAY,  kwa,  Matthew  Stanley:  b.  Dillsworth,  Penn., 
1833,  Sept.  30;  d.  Beaver,  Pa.,  1904,  May  28.  He 
graduated  from  Jefferson  College  1850,  studied  law,  and 
began  practice  1854.  He  was  appointed  prothonotary  of 
Beaver  co.  in  1855,  and  afterward  twice  elected  to 
that  office,  resigning  in  1861  to  become  lieutenant  in 
the  army.  After  serving  as  assistant  commissary-gen. 
of  Penn.,  and  later  as  private  sec.  to  the  gov.,  he  was 
made  col.  of  a  Penn.  regt.  1862,  Aug.;  but  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  the  following  Dec.  on  account  of  ill 
health.  After  serving  as  a  state  agent  at  Washington, 
he  was  milit.  sec.  of  Penn.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature;  from  1872  to  1878,  and  from 
1879  to  1882  he  was  secretary  of  the  State;  and  in  1885 
he  was  State  treasurer.  In  1869  he  was  secretary  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Republican  State  committee, 
and  from  that  time  on  his  political  power  grew  until  he 
became  the  undisputed  ‘boss’  of  his  party  in  the  State. 
His  genius  for  organization  and  the  control  of  diverse 
and  hostile  factions  was  remarkable,  but  his  use  of 
power  too  often  unscrupulous.  He  was  also  prominent 
in  national  politics,  and  in  1888  conducted  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  national 
committee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  1887  to  1899,  and  in  1901  till  his  death. 

QUEAN,  n.  kwen  [A.S.  ewen,  a  woman:  Dut.  quene,  a 
vain  woman:  Dan.  qvinde,  a  woman:  the  same  word  as 
Queen]:  disrespectful  or  abusive  term  for  a  woman;  a 
worthless  woman. 

QUEASY,  a.  kwe'zi  [Low  Ger.  quaos’n,  to  pick  and 
choose  in  eating:  Icel.  queisa,  colic:  Wal.  quase,  a 
belch]:  sickish  at  stomach;  squeamish;  causing  nausea. 
Quea'sily,  ad.  -li.  Quea'siNess,  n.  -nes,  nausea;  qualm¬ 
ishness. 
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QUEBEC. 

QUEBEC,  kwe-bek ',  Province  of:  province  belonging 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (see  Canada),  formerly  known 
as  Lower  Canada  or  Canada  East;  bounded  e.  by  Labrador 
and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  s.  e.  by  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
New  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  N.  H.,  s.  by  N.  Y.  and  Vt.,  s.  w. 
by  the  province  of  Ontario  (q.  v.),  the  river  Ottawa  and 
Lake  Temiskaming,  and  n.  by  Labrador  and  Hudson 
Bay.  Area  351,873  sq.  m. ;  cap.  Quebec. 

Topography ,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Etc . — The  surface  is  more 
varied  than  that  of  Ontario,  hilly  in  parts,  with  large 
tracts  of  valuable  pine  forest.  There  are  four  distinct 
mountain  ranges,  (1)  Notre  Dame,  which  extends  from  the 
lat.  of  Quebec  along  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
s.  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  near  Gasp6  Point;  (2)  the 
Laurentian,  on  the  n.  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  (3)  Mealy, 
extending  from  lat.  75°  w.  to  Sandwich  Bay;  (4)  Wotchish, 
a  crescent-shaped  range  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Hudson  Bay.  The  Laurentian  is  about  1,000  ft.  high, 
and  the  Mealy  about  1,500.  The  principal  rivers  of  the 
province  are  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  Gatineau, 
Li&vre  (Hare),  St.  Maurice,  Batiscan,  Saint  Anne,  Jacques 
Cartier,  Montmorency,  Saguenay,  Peribonca,  Richelieu, 
St.  Francis,  Chaudiere,  Chateauguay,  Yamaska,  Etche- 
min,  B6cancour,  Assumption,  Matawan,  and  du  Loup. 
The  largest  lakes  in  the  province  are  St.  John,  Mistassini, 
Temaskaming,  and  Temiscouata,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
enlarges  and  forms  the  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Pierre  lakes.  The  Saguenay  river;  the  Falls  of  Mont¬ 
morency,  the  Chaudi&re,  and  the  St.  Anne;  and  the  Long 
Sault,  Cedars,  and  Lachine  rapids  are  the  most  popular  of 
scenic  attractions.  The  Indian  reservations  are  those  of 
the  Nipissings,  Algonquins,  Abenakis,  Hurons,  Micmacs, 
Amalicites,  Montagnais,  and  Nasquapees. 

Forests,  Geology,  Soils,  Etc. — The  surface  generally  is  a 
series  of  fertile  valleys,  and  the  level  country  on  each  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  known  as  the  Champaign  of  Canada, 
is  the  richest  in  production.  More  than  30,000  sq.  m.  are 
underlaid  by  a  limestone  formation  with  a  moderate  dip; 
and  sandstone,  mica,  phosphate,  graphite,  plumagine, 
bog-iron  ore,  shell-marl,  and  petroleum  are  abundant. 
The  chief  mineral  resources  are  copper,  iron,  galena,  lead, 
zinc,  platinum,  some  gold  and  silver,  granite,  slate, 
marble,  soapstone,  asbestos,  ochre,  chrome,  etc.  The 
total  value  of  the  minerals  extracted  in  the  province  in 
1904  was  placed  at  $3,023,568,  including  with  asbestos  as 
its  largest  item  $1,186,795;  lime  $140,000;  bricks  $625,000; 
stones  $530,000;  chromic  iron  $71,499;  bog-iron  ore  $54,- 
884;  copper  ore  at  $95,000;  mica  at  $85,024;  cement  at 
$50,250;  and  granite  at  $120,000.  The  mining  industry 
employed  5,067  workmen,  whose  wages  amounted  to 
$1,359,527.  Furred  and  feathered  game  abound  in  the 
forests,  which,  beside  pine,  yield  ash,  birch,  larch,  poplar, 
tamarack,  cedar,  beech,  elm,  hickory,  black-walnut, 
maple,  cherry,  butternut,  spruce  and  fir.  The  area  of 
forest  lands  on  which  there  is  lumber  of  any  value  is 
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116,521  sq.  m.,  of  which  31,468  are  covered  with  red  and 
white  pine  and  85,052  with  other  woods.  The  flora  is 
large,  varied,  and  exceedingly  rich.  The  climate  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  colder  in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer  than  that 
of  Ontario;  in  the  upper  Saguenay  valley  it  is  quite  mild 
and  equable.  The  thermometer  often  touches  20  below 
zero  and  sometimes  in  summer  90  above. 

Industries  and  Manufactures. — Agriculture  yields  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  with  Indian  corn 
in  select  localities;  apples  and  plums  grow  in  abundance; 
cattle,  sheep,  aiid  horses  are  raised  for  home  use  and  ex¬ 
port;  and  dairy  products  are  large.  The  success  of  the 

Elan  of  granting  government  premiums  to  cheese  factories 
as  been  assured,  and  now  the  products  of  such  farms 
form  a  large  part  of  the  income  of  the  farmer.  In  1901 
there  were  1,207  cheese  factories,  445  butter  factories, 
and  340  factories  of  cheese  and  butter — the  products  of 
which  had  a  total  value  of  $12,874,367.  In  the  stock- 
raising  districts  horse  and  cattle  breeding  has  assumed  the 
most  important  position,  while  sheep  and  swine  are  also 
raised  to  a  great  extent;  the  value  of  the  horses,  sheep  and 
swine  in  the  province  in  1902  was  $2,413,416.  In  1904 
the  productions  of  the  fisheries  of  the  province  showed  a 
valuation  of  $1,751,397.  According  to  the  census  of  1901 
the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  provinces  was  $142,403,407 ;  salaries  and  wages  paid 
$36,550,655;  miscellaneous  expenses  $10,200,322;  cost  of 
materials  used  $86,679,779;  and  the  value  of  the  products 
Was  $158,287,994. 

Commerce  and  Finance. — Q.  contains  3,492  m.  of  steam 
railway  and  178  m.  of  electric  railway.  Imports  in  1903 
were  valued  at  $93,183,449  and  exports  at  $105,841,034. 
There  are  183  banks  (including  branches)  in  the  province, 
and  a  clearing-house  at  Montreal  with  annual  transactions 
in  1903  of  $1,113,894,113.  There  are  also  160  post-office 
savings  banks  in  the  province.  The  receipts  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  for  the  year  ending  1904,  June  30,  were  $4,995,118, 
and  its  expenditures  $4,892,012,  of  which  $365,825  was  used 
for  charities  and  $479,589  for  public  instruction.  The 
public  debt  of  the  province  was  $36,875,354,  of  which 
$34,771,409  was  funded,  $700,000  a  temporary  loan, 
$408,838  trust  deposits,  $519,338  unissued  railway  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  the  balance  small  items.  The  assets  aggre¬ 
gated  $10,753,894. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  provincial  sec.  is  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  35  members  divided  into  committees  for  the 
management  of  Rom.  Cath.  and  Prot.  schools  respectively. 
The  schools  are  individually  controlled  by  local  boards  and 
education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16 
years.  There  are  in  the  province  5,379  elementary 
schools,  568  model  schools,  1,781  academies,  3  normal 
schools,  19  classical  colleges,  4  universities,  4  institutions 
for  blind  and  deaf  mutes,  5  industrial,  5  reformatory,  and 
8  schools  of  arts  and  manufactures.  Chief  among  the 
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higher  institutions  of  learning  are  Laval  University  at 
Quebec,  and  McGill  University  and  the  Presbyterian 
College  at  Montreal.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Rom. 
Cath.,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  are  French  or  of 
French  extraction.  The  Rom.  Cath.  had  an  abp.  in 
Quebec,  and  bps.  in  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Three  Rivers,  St. 
Hyacinthe,  and  Rimouski;  the  Church  of  England,  a  bp. 
(metropolitan  of  Canada)  in  Montreal;  the  Presb.  Church 
of  Canada  is  a  branch  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  the  Canada 
Presb.  Church  is  independent;  and  the  other  Prot.  de¬ 
nominations,  Congl.,  Bapt.,  Meth.,  etc.,  are  compara¬ 
tively  small. 

Government  and  Judiciary. — For  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  Q.  is  divided  into  63  counties,  and  for  judicial  into 
20  districts.  Public  affairs  are  administered  by  a  lieut. 
gov.;  an  executive  council  of  7  members;  a  legislative 
council  of  24  members  appointed  for  life  by  the  lieut. 
gov. ;  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  65  members  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  province  has  24  seats  in  the  Dominion 
senate  and  65  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  municipal 
organization  comprises  townships,  parishes,  villages  with 
a  population  of  over  40  families,  towns  and  cities  erected 
by  legislative  authority.  The  townships,  parishes,  towns, 
and  villages  are  administered  by  a  mayor  and  councilors; 
the  cities  by  a  mayor,  councilors,  and  aldermen.  The 
qualifications  for  the  electoral  franchise  are  ownership  or 
occupancy  of  real  property,  position  as  teachers  or  clergy¬ 
men  after  five  months’  domicile  in  electoral  district; 
income  or  personal  property  of  specified  amount — real,  or 
real  and  personal  valued  at  $300,  $200,  and  $100  (fisher¬ 
men).  Income,  rentiers,  $100;  others,  $300.  No  prop¬ 
erty  qualification  is  demanded  from  a  member  of  the 
Commons,  nor  is  he  limited  to  a  residence  in  the  district 
for  which  lie  is  elected.  The  judicial  authority  is  vested 
in  a  superior  court,  a  court  of  appeals  (King’s  Bench), 
circuit  courts,  district  courts,  and  minor  tribunals,  the 
district  courts  having  equal  jurisdiction  in  all  matters, 
excepting  such  as  involve  revision  and  appeal.  The 
superior  court  and  King’s  Bench  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  governor-general  in  council.  Appeal  can  be  had 
from  superior  courts  to  King’s  Bench,  and  from  King’s 
Bench  to  the  supreme  court  of  Canada,  presided  over  by 
a  chief  justice  and  five  associate  judges.  Final  appeal, 
except  in  criminal  cases,  lies,  by  leave,  to  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  council  of  England. 

History  and  Population. — The  province  is  believed  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  1479;  but  the 
first  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  by  Jacques  Cartier 
(q.  v.),  who  took  possession  of  the  Gaspe  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  France  1534,  entered  and  named  the 
gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  1535,  and  built  a  fort  and 
made  a  temporary  settlement  near  the  site  of  Quebec 
1541.  A  permanent  settlement  was  made  at  Quebec  1608 
by  the  French,  who  occupied  the  country  till  1759,  ex¬ 
cepting  1629-32,  when  the  English  held  it  by  conquest. 
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The  English  under  Gen.  Wolfe  captured  Quebec  city  1759, 
and  all  of  Canada  was  surrendered  .to  the  British  1760, 
and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  1763. 
During  the  American  revolutionary  war,  the  colonial 
army  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  capture 
Quebec.  The  province  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  1791 ;  the  parts  were  reunited  and  Lower  Canada 
took  the  name  of  East  Canada  1841;  and  the  English 
and  French  speaking  parts  were  again  divided  1867,  the 
former  taking  the  name  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the 
latter  the  province  of  Quebec.  Pop.  (1881)  1,359,027; 
(1891)  1,488,586;  (1901)  1,648,989;  (1906)  about  1,700,000. 
Consult  Garneau,  History  of  Canada;  Smith,  Canada  and 
the  Canadian  Question;  Turcotto,  Le  Canada  sous  V  Union; 
Quebec  Lands ,  Forests,  and  Fisheries  ( 1898) ;  Low,  Ex¬ 
plorations  and  Surveys  in  the  Interior  of  the  Gaspc  Penin¬ 
sular,  in  Canada  Geological  Survey  Report  of  Progress 
(1883);  Doughty  and  Parmalee,  The  Siege  of  Quebec; 
Hopkins,  Progress  of  Canada  in  19 th  Century. 

QUEBEC:  city;  capital  of  the  province  of  Q.,  Canada,  at 
the  junction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles  rivers,  and 
on  the  Canadian  Pac.,  the  Gr.  Trunk,  and  Q.  &  Lake  St. 
John,  the  Intercolonial,  the  Great  Northern  railways  and 
about  to  be  connected  with  the  system  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific;  180  m.  n.  e.  of  Montreal,  503  m.  e.  n.  e.  of 
Toronto,  430  min.  n.  n.  e.  of  New  York. 

Topography  and  General  Characteristics. — Q.  is  built  on 
a  steep  promontory,  the  highest  part  of  which,  Cape 
Diamond,  is  354  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river.  This 
position  gives  it  exceptional  importance  as  a  military 
station,  and  renders  its  historic  citadel  the  most  impreg¬ 
nable  defensive  work  on  the  American  continent.  The 
fortification,  not  including  the  town  lines,  covers  an  area 
of  40  acres,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
country,  including  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Plains  of  Abraham,  the  fortifications  of  the  Heights 
of  Levis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
and  the  grand  harbor  with  its  great  docks  and  tidal  basin. 
Fears  have  been  expressed  lest  the  rock  on  which  the 
citadel  is  built  should  become  disintegrated  to  the  extent 
of  imperilling  the  main  works,  as  large  quantities  of  rock 
have  become  dislodged  in  spite  of  a  heavy  retaining  wall, 
built  1881,  to  prevent  such  an  accident.  The  city  is 
divided  into  an  Upper  Town,  containing  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  principal  religious  organizations,  public 
buildings,  most  costly  residences,  churches,  gardens, 
and  retail  stores;  and  a  Lower  Town,  in  which  are  the 
great  warehouses,  financial  institutions,  wholesale  and 
retail  stores,  the  ancient  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires,  the  remains  of  the  Intendants’  palace,  the  General 
Hospital  and  the  curious  Champlain  Market.  The  tourist 
usually  passes  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other — 
that  is,  from  the  Lower  Town  to  the.  Upper — by  the  pass¬ 
ageway  known  as  Breakneck  Stairs,  though  there  are 
other  and  more  comfortable  methods.  While  the  Lower 
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Town  has  much  to  arrest  the  attention,  the  Upper  Town 
possesses  the  largest  historic  interests,  and  contains 
attractions  of  which  one  never  tires.  The  old  walls,  gates, 
and  ancient  fortifications  disappeared  many  years  ago  but 
several  handsome  modern  gates  have  replaced  the  old 
ones.  The  works  at  citadel  and  the  town  lines  and  citadel 
built  in  1829  are  still  kept  in  good  repair.  From  the 
grand  Dufferin  Terrace,  1,400  ft.  long  and  200  ft.  above 
the  river,  another  stretch  of  scenic  beauty  is  disclosed. 

Public  Buildings,  Churches,  Etc. — These  include  the 
parliamentary  and  department  buildings,  the  city-hall, 
court-house,  post-office,  custom-house,  the  Anglican 
cathedral,  the  Rom.  Cath.  archiepiscopal  palace,  the 
Basilica,  the  Chateau  Frontenac  and  Laval  Univ.  There 
also  are  Hotel  Dieu,  founded  in  1639  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Ursuline  Convent;  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  founded 
in  1668,  the  Ursuline  Convent,  Convent  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Bridget’s  Asylum,  the 
Ladies’  Prot.  Home,  the  Finlay  Asylum,  the  Grey  Nunnery, 
Morrin  College,  the  Laval  Normal  and  Model  School,  and 
the  Chalmers,  Methodist,  Jesuit,  St.  Matthew’s,  St.  Jean 
Baptiste,  St.  Andrew’s  and  St.  Patrick’s  churches.  Quebec 
has  nine  churches  under  Catholic  control,  four  others  in 
charge  of  chaplains,  and  thirteen  chapels  attached  to 
religious  communities,  open  to  the  public.  The  Metho¬ 
dists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  have  separate  places  of 
worship  and  the  Church  of  England  is  represented  by  the 
Cathedral  and  six  churches. 

Monuments  and  Historical  Places. — The  public  monu¬ 
ments  include  one  to  the  memory  of  Champlain,  the 
founder,  to  Gen.  Wolfe,  on  the  battle-field  of  the  Plains 
of  Abraham;  another  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  jointly,  in 
the  Governor’s  Garden;  an  iron  pillar  on  the  Ste.  Foy 
road,  commemorating  the  British  and  French  who  fought 
under  Murray  and  Levis  1760;  a  granite  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Jacques  Cartier  and  Boebeuf  the  Jesuit, 
a  cross  in  honor  of  P&re  Mars6,  a  bronze  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  a  bronze  memorial  of  Short  and  Waluck,  and  a 
monument  nearly  complete  of  Mgr.  Laval.  Three 
martello  towers  in  elevated  positions  enhance  the  pic¬ 
turesque  effect  of  the  locality.  Among  the  suburban 
attractions,  nearly  all  replete  with  enduring  interest,  are 
Wolfe’s  Cove,  Pres-de-Ville,  the  Heights  of  Levis,  the 
village  of  Beauport,  with  Montcalm’s  headquarters, 
Montmorenci  Falls,  the  Routh  of  the  Lairet  where  Cartier 
made  his  first  winter  rest,  Chateau  Begon,  commonly 
called  Chateau  Bigot,  the  former  lie  de  Bacchus  (now 
Orleans  Island),  the  Loretto  Falls  and  adjoining  Indian 
settlement,  the  Louise  embankment,  and  the  Chaudiere 
Falls.  Of  all  the  French  settlements  in  Canada,  Q.  best 
retains  its  ancient  form.  Everywhere  are  monuments 
of  strange  and  eventful  history  and  much  of  extreme 
antiquity,  as  the  Basilica,  or  French  cathedral,  which 
was  begun  1647  and  consecrated  1666.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  church  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  it  is  the  oldest 
one  on  the  continent. 
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Trade,  Commerce,  Banking,  Etc. — Formerly  Q.  was  noted 
for  its  ship-building  interests;  but  this  industry  has  de¬ 
creased  as  manufacturing  has  increased  and  nothing  now 
remains  of  it.  The  principal  industries  are  the  shipping 
of  lumber  and  the  manufacture  of  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  tobacco,  which  still  give  employment  to  thousands. 
The  small  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  militia  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  Quebec.  Business  is  carried  on  principally 
in  the  Lower  Town,  and  the  suburbs  of  St.  Roch  and  St. 
Sauveur  are  devoted  to  manufacture  and  the  dwelling 
houses  of  the  working  classes.  Though  Montreal  absorbs 
the  bulk  of  the  commerce,  Quebec  is  always  an  active 
port  in  season  and  on  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  it  will  greatly  increase.  For  .the  accommodation 
of  its  shipping  interests,  the  city  has  dock  and  wharfage 
facilities  of  nearly  3  m.  in  extent.  Its  imports  1902  were 
$6,813,839;  exports,  $4,438,492.  The  commercial  and 
financial  institutions  are  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  English.  There  were  5  banks  of  circulation,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $6,600,000,  3  savings-banks,  and  3 
branch  banks.  The  estimated  property  valuation  was 
$17,266,782,  which  was  taxed  at  one-fifth  the  rental  value, 
about  $1,275,000,  and  the  public  debt  was  $6,190,808. 

Government,  History,  Etc. — The  city  is  lighted  with  gas 
and  electricity  and  has  a  water  supply  from  Lake  St. 
Charles.  Its  govt,  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of 
10  aldermen  and  20  ward  councillors.  Though  Jacques 
Cartier  had  built  a  temporary  fort  near  the  site  of  Quebec 
as  early  as  1541,  it  was  not  until  1608  that  the  first  per¬ 
manent  settlement  was  made  by  the  French  under  Samuel 
Champlain,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  In  1620  a  fort  was 
built  on  the  crest  of  the  rock  and  served  from  1629  to  1632 
as  the  residence  of  the  invader  Kertk.  The  city  was 
enclosed  by  a  wall  in  Frontenac’s  time  but  through  faulty 
construction  was  practically  unprotected  though  large 
sums  of  money  were  from  time  to  time  expended  for  re¬ 
pairs.  After  the  fall  of  Q.  temporary  works  were  con¬ 
structed  in  front  of  the  old  walls  and  in  1783  a  citadel  was 
begun,  the  ruins  of  both  being  still  visible.  The  French 
remained  in  possession  of  the  city  till  1759  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  years  1629-32  when  the  English  held  it 
by  conquest.  In  1759  the  English  under  Gen.  Wolfe 
captured  the  city  by  defeating  the  French  under  Mont¬ 
calm  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and  since  that  time  the 
city  has  been  under  English  government.  During  the 
American  revolutionary  war  the  colonial  army  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  capture  the  city.  Pop. 
(1871)  59,699;  (1881)  62,466;  (1891)  63,090;  (1901)  68,840. 
Consult  Parker,  Quebec,  The  Place  and  the  People  (1903); 
Russell,  Quebec  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is  (1860);  Doughty 
and  Dionne,  Quebec  Under  Two  Flags  (1905) ;  Doughty, 
The  Fortress  of  Quebec  (1904). 

QUEBEC  ACT:  the  administrative  measure  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament  in  1774,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  the  regions  extending  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
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over  which  the  French  had  exercised  authority,  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  which  had  been  limited  by  the  Proc¬ 
lamation  of  1763  to  an  area  of  about  100,000  square 
miles  along  the  central  Saint  Lawrence.  The  Act  estab¬ 
lished  also  the  body  of  the  French  customary  law  as  the 
permanent  civil  code  of  the  region,  the  introduction  of 
English  civil  law  among  the  French-speaking  inhabitants 
having  been  found  impracticable ;  it  admitted  also  to  a 
partial  franchise  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  guarantee¬ 
ing  them  freedom  of  public  worship,  confirming  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  ancient  churches  and  revenues, 
but  withholding  from  them  representative  institutions, 
authority  over  this  vast  territory  being  vested  in  a  council 
appointed  by  the  executive  power  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Act,  which  had  for  its  main  motive  the  welfare 
of  the  French  Canadians  and  the  security  and  unhampered 
progress  of  the  colonies  and  of  colonial  trade,  was  viewed 
with  indifference  by  the  Canadians,  was  unpopular  in 
England,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  older  American 
colonies,  and  had  considerable  influence  in  directing 
the  early  course  of  the  Revolution.  To  it  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  refers  as  follows : 

‘Abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at 
once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the 
same  absolute  rule  in  these  colonies.’  For  opposing  views 
on  the  measure,  consult:  Coffin,  The  Quebec  Act  and  the 
American  Revolution  in  The  Yale  Review  (1895);  and 
Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV.,  chap.  v. 
(1884). 

QUEDAH,  ka'dd,  or  Kedah,  or  Keddah,  ked'dd,  or 
Keedah,  or  Kidah,  ke'da:  half  independent  state,  on  the 
w.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  on  the  Strait  of  Malacca; 
from  about  lat.  5°  n. — 7°  n. ;  average  breadth  about  50 
m.  The  British  province  Wellesley,  between  it  and  the 
sea-coast  opposite  Penang,  was  separated  from  it  and 
ceded  to  the  British  1800,  by  a  treaty  in  which  the  British 
agreed  to  pay  the  rajah  $10,000  a  year.  Q.  nominally 
owes  a  kind  of  feudal  subjection  to  Siam,  but  is  in  reality 
much  more  subject  to  Britain. 

QUEDLINBURG,  kwed'Un-bdrch:  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  at  the  n.  base  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  on  the 
river  Bode,  35  m.  s.w.  of  Magdeburg.  Founded  by  Henry 
the  Fowler  920,  it  consists  of  an  old  town,  a  new  town, 
and  several  suburbs,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  towers.  On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town 
stands  the  castle,  which,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  was 
the  residence  of  the  abbesses  of  Q.,  who  were  independent 
princesses  of  the  empire,  and  had  a  vote  in  the  diet,  and 
other  privileges.  This  town  was  a  favorite  residence  of 
the  German  emperors  of  the  Saxon  line.  Here  Klopstoek 
and  Karl  Ritter  were  born.  It  has  now  considerble 
manufactures  of  woolens,  machinery  and  sugar,  and  an 
active  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop  21,972. 


QUEEN. 

QUEEN,  n.  kw&n  [AS.  ewen,  a  woman,  a  wife,  queen : 
Sw.  quinna,  a  woman  :  Goth,  quens,  queins,  a  woman : 
Gr.  gune ;  Skr.  jani,  a  woman]  :  the  wife  of  a  king ;  a 
female  sovereign  (see  below) :  the  highest  of  her  kind  : 
Y.  to  play  the  queen.  Queenly,  a.  -Vi,  or  Queen-like, 
like  a  queen ;  becoming  a  queen ;  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  a  queen.  Queen-bee,  the  fertile  female  of  a  hive  or 
swarm.  Queen-consort,  the  wife  of  a  reigning  king. 
Queen-dowager,  the  widow  of  a  king  (see  Queen,  be¬ 
low).  Queen-mother,  the  mother  of  a  reigning  king. 
Queen-post,  one  of  the  two  posts  rising  at  right  angles 
from  the  tie-beam,  which  passes  across  the  roof  of  a 


A,  A,  Queen-posts;  B,  tiebeam;  C,  C,  struts  or  braces. 

house — they  support  the  timber  roof:  when  there  is 
only  one  it  is  called  a  king-post  (see  Roof).  Queen’s 
bench  :  see  under  King.  Queen’s  color,  in  Brit,  mil., 
one  carried  on  the  right  of  the  two  colors  of  a  battalion 
of  infantry;  in  the  line ,  the  union-jack  with  the  imperial 
crown  and  the  number  of  the  regiment ;  in  the  guards , 
the  color  is  crimson,  with  devices.  Queen’s  counsel  : 
see  under  King.  Queen’s  evidence  (see  King’s  Evi¬ 
dence).  Queen’s  metal,  alloy  formed  by  fusing  100 
parts  of  tin  with  8  parts  of  antimony,  4  parts  of  copper, 
and  1  part  of  bismuth.  It  is  a  kind  of  Britannia  metal, 
and  is  used  for  teapots  and  similar  domestic  articles. 
Queen  regent  or  regnant,  a  queen  reigning  in  her 
own  right  (see  Queen,  below).  Queen’s  yellow,  a  color 
formed  from  the  subsulphate  of  mercury.  Queen’s 
ware,  a  cream-colored  glazed  earthenware.  Queens, 
in  slating,  slates  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide. 

QUEEN  :  in  its  primary  signification,  the  king’s  con¬ 
sort,  who  has  in  all  countries  been  invested  with  privileges 
not  belonging  in  other  married  women.  The  English 
Q.,  unlike  other  wives,  can  make  a  grant  to  her  husband, 
and  receive  one  from  him.  She  can  sue  and  be  sued 
alone,  and  purchase  land  without  the  king’s  concurrence. 
The  Statute  of  Treasons  makes  it  treason  to  compass 
her  death,  or  to  violate  her  chastity,  even  with  her  con¬ 
sent,  and  the  Q.  consenting  is  herself  guilty  of  treason. 
If  accused  of  treason,  the  Q.  is  tried  by  the  peers  of  the 
realm.  The  Q.-consort  is  exempt  from  paying  toll,  and 
from  amercements  in  any  court.  She  has  a  household 
of  her  own,  consisting  of  six  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  a 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Vice-chamberlain,  Mistress  of  the 
Bobes,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  three  Eauerries,  as  also 


QUEEN. 

her  attorney-general  and  solicitor-general,  distinct  from 
those  of  the  king,  who  are  entitled  to  take  a  place  within 
the  bar  with  the  king’s  counsel,  and  prosecute  suits  in  law 
and  equity  for  the  O  It  has  been  usual  to  crown  the 
Q.-consort  with  solemnities  similar  to  those  in  the 
coronation  of  the  king.  In  tlio  case  of  Queen  Caroline, 
consort  of  George  IV..  who  was  living  apart  from  her 
husband,  this  was  not  done,  though  her  right  to  coro¬ 
nation  was  argued  by  Brougham  before  the  privy  council. 
The  Q.’s  personal  expenses  are  defrayed  from  the  king’s 
privy  purse. 

The  Queen-dowager  is  the  widow  of  the  deceased  king. 
She  retains  most  of  the  privileges  which  she  had  as  Q.- 
consort,  nor  does  she  lose  her  dignity  by  re-marriage : 
but  it  has  been  held  that  no  one  can  marry  the  Q.- 
dowager  without  permission  from  the  king,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  On  the  marriage  of  a  king, 
or  accession  of  an  unmarried  prince,  parliament  makes 
provision  for  the  Q.’s  maintenance,  in  case  of  her  sur- 
vivance.  An  income  of  £100,000  a  year,  with  two  resi¬ 
dences,  was  settled  on  the  Q.  of  George  III. ;  and  the 
same  provision  was  made  for  the  late  Dowager  Queen 
Adelaide,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  The  Q.-dowager,  when  mother  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  is  styled  the  Q.-mother.  Until  the  time  of 
George  II.,  queens-consort  bore  the  arms  of  the  king 
impaled  with  their  paternal  coat,  with  the  king’s  dexter 
and  their  paternal  sinister  supporter ;  since  that  period, 
they  have  used  both  royal  supporters.  It  is  not  usual 
to  place  the  arms  of  the  Q.-consort  within  the  Garter. 

The  Queen-regnant,  called  usually  the  Queen,  is  a  sover¬ 
eign  princess  who  has  succeeded  to  the  kingly  power. 
In  modern  times,  in  those  countries  where  the  Salic  law 
does  not  prevail,  on  failure  of  males,  a  female  succeeds 
to  the  throne.  By  an  act  of  Queen  Mary,  the  first  Q.- 
regnant  in  England,  it  was  declared  ‘that  the  regall 
power  of  this  realme  is  in  the  quene’s  majestie  as  fully 
and  absolutely  as  ever  it  was  in  any  of  her  most  noble 
progenitours  kinges  of  this  realme ;’  and  it  has  since  been 
held,  that  the  powers,  prerogatives,  and  dignities  of  the 
Q.-regnant  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  king. 
The  husband  of  the  Q.-regnant  is  her  subject ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  conjugal  infidelity,  he  is  not  subjected  to  the 
same  penal  restrictions  as  the  Q.-consort.  He  is  not 
endowed  by  the  constitution  with  any  political  rights  or 
privileges,  and  his  honors  and  precedence  must  be 
derived  from  the  Q.  The  late  Prince  Consort  was 
naturalized  by  3  and  4  Viet.  c.  1,  2,  words  being  used 
which  enabled  him  to  be  a  privy-councilor,  and  sit  m 
parliament;  and  by  3  and  4  Viet.  c.  3,  Queen  Victoria 
was  empowered  to  grant  him  an  annuity  of  £30,000 ,  but 
it  was  provided  that  his  royal  highness  was  not,  by 
virtue  of  his  marriage,  to  acquire  any  interest  in  the 
property  of  her  majesty.  By  a  decree  of  the  Q.,  Prince 
Albert  held  place,  pre-eminence,  and  precedence  next  to 
the  sovereign. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS. 

A  Q. -regnant  is  the  only  woman  who  is  in  her  own 
right  entitled  to  bear  her  arms  in  a  shield  and  not  in  a 
lozenge.  She  is  entitled  also  to  the  exterior  ornaments 
of  helmet,  mantling,  crest,  and  motto,  and  may  surround 
her  shield  with  the  Garter,  and  the  collars  and  ribbons 
of  all  other  orders  of  knighthood  of  which  she  is 
sovereign. 

QUEEN  ANNE’S  BOUNTY  :  fund  appropriated  to 
increase  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy  of  England, 
created  out  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  before 
the  Reformation  formed  part  of  the  papal  exactions  from 
the  clergy.  The  first  fruits  are  the  first  whole  year’s 
profit  of  all  spiritual  preferments,  and  the  tenths  are 
one-tenth  of  their  annual  profits,  both  chargeable  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  declared  value  of  the  benefice  ;  but 
the  poorer  livings  are  now  exempted  from  the  tax. 
Henry  VIII.,  on  abolishing  the  papal  authority,  annexed 
both  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  crown  ;  and  statute  2 
and  3  Anne,  c.  11,  first  formed  them  into  a  perpetual 
fund  for  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  and  advancing 
money  to  inc-umbents  for  rebuilding  parsonages. 

QUEEN  ANNE’S  FARTHINGS  :  famous  from  the 
large  prices  sometimes  given  for  them  by  collectors. 
Their  rarity,  however,  has  been  much  overrated ;  it  was, 
indeed,  long  a  popular  notion  that  only  three  farthings 
were  struck  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  of  which  two  were  in 
public  keeping — a  third  was  still  in  circulation,  and,  if 
recovered,  would  bring  a  prodigious  price.  The  Q.  A. 
F.  were  designed  by  a  German  of  the  name  of  Crocker 
or  Croker,  principal  engraver  to  the  mint,  and  were  only 


Queen  Anne’s  Farthing. 


patterns  of  an  intended  coin,  having  never  been  put  into 
circulation  ;  but  they  are  not  exceedingly  scarce.  A  few 
were  struck  in  gold. 

QUEENBOROUGH,  kwen'bur-ruh :  village  intheShep- 
poy  dist.  of  Kent,  about  2  m.  s.  of  Sheerness ;  founded 
by  Edward  III.,  and  named  after  his  queen,  Philippa. 
A  line  of  steamers  between  Q.  and  Flushing  affords 
direct  and  rapid  passage  from  England  to  the  continent. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  Islands  :  group  of  islands  in 
the  n.  Pacific  between  lat.  51° — 54°  n.,  long.  130° — 133°  n., 
about  80  m.  n.  of  Brit.  Columbia,  to  which  it  belongs ; 
110  n.w.  of  Vancouver  Island.  It  was  named  by  Capt. 
Dixon  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  who  visited  the  islands 


QUEEN’S  BENCH. 

1787,  and  for  whom  the  channel  north  of  them  is  called. 
It  consists  of  four  principal  islands,  Graham,  Moresby, 
Prevost,  and  North,  in  an  archipelago  of  smaller  islands. 
The  whole  group  is  about  180  m.  long  and  60  m.  wide. 
Graham  at  the  north,  and  much  the  largest,  has  about 
3,000  sq.  m. ;  and  Moresby,  second  in  size,  1,500.  The 
group  is  mountainous,  some  of  the  elevations  rising  over 
5,000  ft.  There  are  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  and  other 
trees  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys,  but  the  timber 
has  not  yet  a  commercial  value.  Fishing  is  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  Indians  called 
Haidas.  Halibut,  herring,  cod,  salmon,  and  dogfish, 
the  latter  valuable  for  oil,  abound,  and  are  the  only 
exports.  Copper  and  iron  ores  and  a  bed  of  anthracite 
coal  have  been  discovered. 

QUEEN  CHAKLOTTE  SOUND  ;  see  Vancouver 
Island. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW :  see  Spiraea. 

QUEEN’S  BENCH,  or  King’s  Bench,  in  England  :  one 
division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  King’s  Bench, 
in  which  the  king  was  wont  to  sit  in  person,  is  presided 
over  by  the  chief-justice  of  England,  highest  of  all  the 
judges  next  to  the  lord  chancellor.  See  King’s  Bench. 
The  consolidation  of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  1881, 
abolished  the  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  Divisions, 
leaving  the  Q.  B.  Division  as  the  Court  or  Division  of 
Common  Law.  The  lord  chief-justice  has  now  14 
Common  Law  judges  in  his  division  (the  other  three 
divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  being  Chancery; 
Bankruptcy;  and  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty). 
The  Q.  B.  is  the  highest  court  which  has  criminal  juris¬ 
diction,  and  such  jurisdiction  is  unlimited;  but  this 
jurisdiction  is  seldom  exercised  originally.  For  it  is 
only  when  an  indictment  is  removed  from  an  inferior 
court  into  the  Q.  B.  that  a  criminal  trial  takes  place 
there ;  and  this  occurs  only  when  some  peculiar  difficulty 
or  importance  renders  it  expedient  to  remove  the  case 
from  the  sessions  or  assizes.  Yet  there  are  certain 
criminal  matters  which  are  part  of  its  ordinary  adminis¬ 
tration;  e.g.,  a  criminal  information,  when  filed  by  the 
attorney-general,  or  the  master  of  the  crown-office, 
charging  a  person  with  a  criminal  offense,  is  tried  in  the 
Q.  B.,  and  can  be  tried  in  no  other  court.  The  Q.  B. 
exercises  superintending  control  over  all  inferior  tri¬ 
bunals,  also  over  public  bodies,  by  commanding  them  to 
do  a  specific  duty,  by  writ  of  Mandamus ;  or  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  them  from  going  on  with  some  matter  over  which 
they  have  no  jurisdiction.  The  Q.  B.  also  entertains 
appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace  on  a  vast  variety  of 
matters.  The  chief-justice  has  latterly  been  usually 
made  a  peer,  or  has  the  option  of  becoming  one  if  he 
pleases.  For  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which,  with  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  constitutes  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi¬ 
cature  for  England,  see  Appeal.  There  is  a  Q.  B. 
division  in  the  Irish  High  Court  of  J ustice. 
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QUEEN’S  COLLEGE. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE  :  one  of  the  earliest  institutions 
in  England  for  higher  education  of  women,  established 
in  London  1848,  incorporated  by  royal  charter  1853.  Its 
foundation  was  due  largely  to  the  exertions  of  Prof. 
Maurice.  The  college  curriculum  provides  a  higher 
course  for  students  over  18  years  of  age,  a  4  years’  course 
for  girls  at  least  14  years  old,  a  preparatory  class,  and  a 
school  for  girls  under  14.  The  lectures  in  the  higher 
course  embrace  all  the  departments  of  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  universities.  Several  scholarships  have  been 
founded ;  one  by  Queen  Victoria,  known  as  the  ‘  Queen’s 
Scholarship.’  The  college,  under  its  charter,  grants 
certificates  of  associateship,  also  of  proficiency  in  any 
single  subject. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  Cambridge  :  one  of  the  col¬ 
leges  of  Cambridge  Univ.,  England;  founded  1446  by 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  consort  of  Henry  VI.,  refounded 
1465  by  Elizabeth  Woodville,  consort  of  Edward  IV. 
The  college  consists  of  a  president  and  14  foundation 
fellows ;  the  fellowships  being  tenable  for  ten  years 
from  m.a.  without  being  subject  to  any  restriction 
whatsoever;  while  any  fellow  who  takes  holy  orders, 
and  has  not  a  benefice  of  the  net  annual  value  of  £300, 
may  hold  his  fellowship  for  life.  The  new  statutes 
provide  that  there  shall  be  at  least  14  scholarships,  ten¬ 
able  tillB.A.,  ranging  between  £30  and  £50;  the  number 
and  value  of  the  scholarships  to  be  augmented  at  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  president  and  fellows.  Besides  these, 
there  are  5  exhibitions,  ranging  from  £12  to  £20 ;  and 
there  are  funds  to  the  amount  of  £130  per  annum  at  the 
disposal  of  the  president,  for  aid  of  deserving  students 
of  limited  means.  There  are  likewise  a  number  of 
prizes,  ranging  from  £5  to  £30.  The  college  holds  the 
patronage  of  ten  benefices  in  the  counties  of  Bucks, 
Cambridge,  Essex,  Leicester,  Norfolk,  Notts,  and  Wilts. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  Oxford  :  one  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  Univ.,  England.  In  1340,  Kobert  de  Eglesfield, 
confessor  to  Queen  Philippa,  founded  a  collegiate  hall  in 
Oxford,  under  the  name  Hall  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars. 
Theological  study  was  its  main  object,  and  residence 
and  poverty  were  rigidly  enforced.  There  was  to  be  a 
provost,  12  fellows,  and  72  poor  boys  on  the  foundation. 
The  commissioners  of  1855  introduced  great  changes. 
Now  the  college  consists  of  a  provost,  19  fellows,  15 
scholars  or  taberdars,  2  Bible-clerks,  and  4  Eglesfield 
exhibitioners.  The  college  has  more  than  20  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  30  benefices  in  its  gift,  as  also  the  principal- 
ship  of  St.  Edmund  Hali. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGES— QUEEN’S  COUNTY. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  in  Ireland  :  founded  1845, 
opened  1849  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway  respectively, 
for  giving  to  the  youth  of  Ireland  higher  education  in 
classics,  science,  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  Each 
college  has  a  pres,  and  16  to  18  professors,  and  has  a 
number  of  scholarships  in  its  command.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  arts  faculty  is  usually  three  sessions.  For¬ 
merly,  these  colleges  were  feeders  to  the  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity  (founded  1850),  an  examining  and  degree-grant¬ 
ing  body  in  Dublin,  which  gave  diplomas  only  to  those 
who  had  attended  the  Queen’s  Colleges  for  three  sessions. 
In  1879,  the  Queen’s  Univ.  was  superseded  by  the  Royal 
Univ.  of  Ireland,  and  compulsory  connection  between 
the  colleges  and  the  univ.  was  dissolved.  But  the 
Royal  Univ.,  which  grants  its  degrees  to  all  comers  duly 
qualified,  holds  open  to  the  Queen’s  College  students  (as 
well  as  those  of  Rom.  Cath.  colleges  or  institutions)  the 
distinction  of  its  diplomas.  The  Q.  C.  are  co-educational. 

QUEEN’S  COUNSEL,  in  the  British  Legal  System : 
certain  barristers  who  receive  from  the  queen  a  patent 
giving  them  preaudience  over  their  brethren,  except 
for  which  they  would  rank  only  according  to  seniority 
of  their  standing  as  barristers.  See  King’s  Counsel. 
The  advantage  of  appointing  Q.  C.  is  that  it  enables  the 
most  able  or  successful  counsel  to  take  precedence  of 
those  of  the  same  or  longer  standing,  and  to  take  chief 
conduct  of  causes.  In  practice,  there  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  two  counsel  engaged  on  each  side,  called  a  leader 
and  a  junior,  the  leader  usually  a  Q.  C.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  made  by  the  crown,  on  nomination  by  the  lord 
chancellor.  The  practice  of  appointing  crown  counsel  is 
adopted  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland.  The  notion  that 
the  appointment  of  Q.  C.  entitles  the  counsel  to  a  salary 
from  the  crown  is  a  mistake,  except  as  to  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  general.  When  a  Q.  C.  is  engaged  in  a 
criminal  case  against  the  crown — e.g.,  to  defend  a  pris¬ 
oner — he  must  get  special  license  from  the  crown,  which 
is  always  given  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  In  courts  of 
law  and  equity,  a  Q.  C.  is  entitled  to  preaudience  over  all 
other  counsel,  except  those  who  were  appointed  Q.  C. 
before  him.  The  order  of  sergeants-at-law,  more  ancient 
than  that  of  Q.  C.,  came  to  be  inferior  in  rank;  and  since 
1880  is  practically  extinct.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  the 
first  Q.  C.  appointed. 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY:  inland  county  of  the  province  of 
Leinster,  Ireland;  bounded  n.  by  King’s  county,  e.  by 
Kildare  and  Carlow,  s.  by  Kilkenny,  w.  by  Tipperary  and 
King’s  county:  424.854  acres,  of  which  363,153  are 
arable.  Acres  under  crop  (1891)  131,548;  cattle,  86,184; 
sheep.  98,095;  pigs.  34,350.  Q.  C.,  for  the  most  part,  is 
within  the  basin  of  the  Barrow,  which  is  the  chief  river, 
and  is  partly  navigable  for  barges.  On  the  n.w.  border 
are  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  and  the  Dysart  Hills 
occnpv  the  s.e.:  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  flat  or  gently 
undulating.  In  its  geological  structure,  it  belongs  to 
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the  great  limestone  district  ;  but  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Mountains  are  sandstone,  and  the  Dysart  Hills  include 
coal,  but  not  in  deep  nor  profitably  worked  beds.  Coarse 
linen  and  cotton  cloths  are  manufactured  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  The  chief  town  is  Maryborough;  pop.  (1881) 
2,872.  The  national  schools  1880  were  107  ;  pupils, 
13,274.  Q.  C.  anciently  formed  part  of  the  districts  of 
Leix  and  Ossory ;  and  on  the  submission  of  O’More  to 
the  English,  the  territory  retained  a  qualified  independ¬ 
ence.  Under  Edward  II.,  the  O’Mores  became  so  power¬ 
ful,  that  a  protracted  contest  was  maintained  by  them 
with  the  English.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Belling¬ 
ham,  the  lord-deputy,  succeeded  in  reannexing  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  O’Mores  to  the  Pale  (q.v.) ;  and  a  new  re¬ 
volt  in  Mary’s  reign  led  to  measures  by  which  it  was 
finally  reduced  to  a  shire,  under  the  name  Q.  C.,  in 
honor  of  Mary,  from  whom  also  the  chief  town,  Mary¬ 
borough,  was  called.  There  are  a  few  antiquities  of 
interest— a  perfect  round  tower,  and  two  in  less  perfect 
condition,  and  some  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  remains, 
the  most  important  of  the  latter  being  a  castle  of  Strong- 
bow  on  the  picturesque  Eock  of  Dunamase.  Q.  C.  is 
traversed  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  by 
the  Midland  Great  Western  railways,  also  by  a  branch 
of  the  Grand  canal.  Pop.  (1861)  90,750;  (1871)  79,771; 
(1881)  72,598,  of  whom  63,963  were  Eom.  Catholics,  7,743 
Prot.  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other 
denominations;  (1891)  64,639;  (1901)  57,417. 

QUEENSFEERY,  kwem?fer-ri,  South  and  Nokth: 
a  burgh,  and  a  village,  in  Scotland. — South  Q.  is  a  royal 
and  parliamentary  burgh  in  Linlithgowshire,  on  the  s. 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  about  9  m.  w.n.w.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  1636,  but  had 
been  for  centuries  a  burgh  of  regality.  The  walks  and 
scenery  about  South  Q.,  with  Hopetoun  House  and 
grounds  on  the  w.  and  Dalmeny  Park  on  the  e.,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  the  town  itself  is  a  resort  for  sea-bathing. 
The  Forth — much  wider  both  above  and  below  the  ferry 
• — here  narrows  to  about  two  m.  Pop.  (1891)  1,529.  — 
North  Queensferry  is  a  small  village  in  Fifeshire,  on  the 
n.  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  opposite  South  Q*  i 
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QUEENSLAND,  kwenz'land:  one  of  the  “original 
states”  of  the  new  commonwealth  of  Australia,  com¬ 
mencing  at.  a  puiut  01  me  e.  coast  aoout  4UU  m.  n.  of 
Sydney,  called  Point  Danger,  lat.  28°  8' s.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  s.  boundary  is  formed  by  the  29th  parallel 
of  s.  lat.  The  e.  seaboard  extends  about  1,300  m.  to  Cape 
York,  the  extreme  n.  point  of  the  continent,  lat.  10°  40'. 
The  mean  breadth  of  the  territory  is  900  m.  from  the  e. 
coast-line  to  the  meridian  of  138°  e.  long.,  which  forms 
the  w.  boundary.  This  includes  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which  has  a  seaboard  of  about 
900  m.  The  whole  of  Q.  comprises  668,497  sq.  m. — 
about  12  times  the  area  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  portion  of  the  state  along  the  e.  coast  is  in¬ 
dented  with  numerous  Days,  outlets  of  many  navigable 
rivers,  having  their  sources  in  the  cool  gorges  and  deep 
recesses  of  a  great  n.  and  s.  mountain-range,  parallel  with 
the  sea-coast,  at  a  distance  of  50  to  100  m.  The  summits 
of  this  great  ‘  dividing  range  ’  rise  2,000  to  6,000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Numerous  spurs  are  given  off  from  the  range  in 
ridges  sloping  gradually  toward  the  coast.  These  ridges 
are  principally  of  quartz,  and  in  many  places  form  good 
natural  roads.  The  ridges  are  usually  covered  with  a 
variety  of  fine  and  valuable  timber.  The  iron-bark, 
bloodwood,  box,  and  other  wood,  very  valuable  to  the 
farmer  for  fencing  and  building,  abound  here. 

Unlike  almost  every  other  portion  of  Australia,  Q.  is 
correctly  described  as  ‘  a  land  of  rivers  and  streams.’ 
These  rivers  find  an  outlet  in  the  many  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  bays  and  estuaries  on  the  e.  seaboard.  One  of 
these,  Moreton  Bay  (q.v.),  receives  the  waters  of  five 
navigable  rivers.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Brisbane,  is 
navigated  by  good-sized  steamers  for75  m.,  and  is  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  15  m.  from  its  mouth.  The 
principal  rivers  on  the  e.  seaboard  are  the  Brisbane,  the 
Burnett,  the  Mary,  the  Calliope,  the  Boyne,  the  Fitzroy, 
the  Pioneer,  and  the  Burdekin.  The  longest  tidal  river 
in  Q.  is  the  Fitzroy,  which  drains  an  area  of  not  less 
than  50  millions  of  acres,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Yaruba,  60  m.  from  its  estuary  in  Keppel  Bay.  It  re¬ 
ceives,  as  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Dawson,  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  and  Isaacs,  large  streams  flowing  several  hun¬ 
dred  m.  from  the  n.w.,w.,  ands.w.  parts  of  the  interior. 
The  tide  at  Bockhampton  (40  m.  from  the  embouchure 
of  the  river)  rises  14  ft.,  and  the  stream  is  thus  rendered 
navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  usually  elevated,  and  in 
many  places  consist  of  very  rich  alluvium,  brought  down 
from  the  great  mountain-ranges.  This  alluvial  soil  is 
frequently  of  very  great  depth,  and  is  marked  every¬ 
where  by  magnificent  growth  of  timber,  very  unlike  the 
ordinary  Australian  wood.  The  enormous  fig-trees  and 
gigantic  eucalypti  tower  aloft,  and  spread  out  their 
great  arms,  festooned  with  vines  and  flowering  parasites, 
which  throw  themselves  over  every  spreading  branch, 
and  deck  it  with  their  varied  and  brilliant  colors ;  the 
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call  pine-trees  shoot  up  their  straight  stems  to  great 
height ;  while  the  cedar,  the  myrtle,  the  rosewood,  and 
tamarind  trees  display  their  rich  green  foliage  in  every 
variety  of  shade.  A  thick  evergreen  hedge  of  mangroves 
covers  the  banks,  preserving  them  from  the  wash  of  the 
stream;  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  this  is 
fringed  with  thousands  of  flowering  lilies. 

Ordinarily,  the  e.  seaboard  part  of  the  country  assumes 
the  appearance  of  park-scenery  in  Great  Britain,  the 
trees  standing  at  some  distance  apart,  and  the  ground 
between  them  covered  with  grass,  generally  green  and 
luxuriant  throughout  the  year.  The  regular  showers  in 
the  summer  season  keep  the  grass  luxuriant  generally 
during  the  hot  months ;  though  a  dry  summer  appears 
to  have  been  experienced  in  this  part  of  Australia  about 
once  in  every  six  or  seven  years.  The  frosts  of  winter 
being  generally  so  slight  as  not  to  injure  vegetation,  the 
country  is  almost  always  green  from  Jan.  to  December. 

Beyond  the  ‘  Andes,’  or  great  dividing-range,  the 
country  presents  features  of  still  greater  beauty  and 
fertility.  Great  plains — 10,  15,  or  20  m.  across — stretch 
out  their  level  surface  unbroken  by  a  single  tree,  but 
covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  and  often  purpled  over 
with  fragrant  herbage.  These  great  plains  are  of  rich 
black  soil,  and  well  watered  with  a  network  of  streams 
from  the  gradual  slopes  of  the  mountain-range.  The 
soil  in  this  locality  is  admirably  adapted  for  tillage ;  and 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  mountain-range,  the 
rains  fall  with  great  regularity.  The  land  here  is  lightly 
timbered,  and  is  cleared  with  less  labor  than  on  the 
lower  lands,  and  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  growth 
of  wheat  of  the  finest  quality.  The  yield  per  acre  has 
sometimes  been  as  much  as  50,  and  even  60  bushels  to 
the  acre,  of  63  lbs.  to  the  bushel :  the  average  yield  may 
be  estimated  at  30  bushels  per  acre.  Indian  corn  and 
other  cereals,  as  well  as  all  the  European  fruits,  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  come  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  this 
favored  locality,  which  has  been  called  the  *  Garden  of 
Queensland.’ 

This  country,  w.  of  the  great  dividing-range,  stretches 
w.  in  a  series  of  fine  plateaux  400  or  500  m.  and,  with 
interruptions  by  other  mountain-ranges  crossing  the 
main  range  at  right  angles,  it  extends  more  than  1,000 
m.  toward  the  fertile  plains  bordering  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

A  third  distinct  portion  of  Q.  is  formed  by  the  coun¬ 
try  which  falls  off  in  a  succession  of  steep  declivities,  or 
gradually  descending  terraces,  from  the  table-land 
toward  the  lower  land,  which  then  intervenes  between 
these  terraces  and  the  w.  boundary-line  of  the  colony  and 
of  S.  Australia. 

The  ‘  settled  districts,’  much  the  most  important  part 
of  the  colony,  occupy  the  s.  part  of  the  strip  watered  by 
rivers  discharging  eastward  at  the  Pacific.  This  region, 
a  comparatively  small  area  in  s.e.  Q.,  is  not  merely  the 
most  populous  and  rich,  but  is  most  suitable  for  agricult- 
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ure,  and  contains  the  chief  deposits  of  coal  and  gold. 
Sheep  do  not  thrive  here  so  well  as  further  west.  A 
second  district  is  watered  by  rivers  flowing  n.w.  to  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  it  is  a  partially  settled  pastoral 
country,  with  some  mines.  The  great  pastoral  plains, 
above  mentioned*  form  the  third  drainage  area,  the 
streams  in  it  running  partly  into  the  marshes  of  S.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  or  into  the  Darling  and  Murray  rivers.  The  Cre¬ 
taceous  system  is  extensively  developed  in  the  west  and 
northwest,  covering  an  area  of  about  200,000  sq.m.  Ter¬ 
tiary  strata  occur  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen¬ 
taria  and  elsewhere,  and  occupy  a  considerable  area.  The 
Desert  or  Eolian  Sandstone,  which  renders  extensive 
tracts  barren  and  almost  uninhabitable,  is  variously 
classed  as  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary.  Palaeozoic  for¬ 
mations  also  cover  a  large  part  of  the  country,  especially 
along  the  eastern  coast.  About  14,000  sq.m,  are  Carbon¬ 
iferous,  and  some  40,000  of  Devonian  age,  and  the  Cam¬ 
brian  and  Silurian  also  occur.  Mesozoic  formations  older 
than  the  Cretaceous  are  well  developed  in  some  places. 
Granitic  rocks  are  very  extensively  developed  in  the  east 
coast  districts,  and  they  have  been  estimated  to  occupy 
about  100,000  sq.m.  More  than  30,000  sq.m,  are  covered 
by  volcanic  rocks.  Gold  was  discovered  about  1858,  and 
there  are  now  more  than  25  gold-fields  in  the  state, 
among  them  being  Gympie  (near  Brisbane),  Charters 
Towers  (on  the  Burdekin),  Cape  Eiver,  Croydon,  Clon- 
curry,  and  Jordan  Creek.  The  annual  production  exceeds 
$12,500,000.  Other  minerals  of  importance  are  copper, 
tin,  and  coal,  but  antimony,  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  manga¬ 
nese,  plumbago,  asbestos,  and  precious  stones  are  also 
obtained.  Bluestone,  freestone,  granite,  and  other  rocks 
are  quarried. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  healthful  and  the  temperature 
comparatively  equable.  The  mean  temperature  at  Bris¬ 
bane  is  69°,  the  extreme  range  being  from  35°  to  106°. 
In  the  more  northern  parts  the  climate  is  tropical.  The 
rainfall  in  the  interior  is  scanty  and  variable;  the  mean 
at  Brisbane  is  about  35  inches.  In  some  parts  it  is  now 
supplemented  by  means  of  artesian  wells. 

Forestry ,  Fauna,  etc. — The  state  possesses  various  kinds 
of  valuable  timber,  such  as  the  red  cedar,  the  Moreton 
Bay  pine,  the  cypress  pine,  and  several  species  of  euca¬ 
lyptus.  Some  of  the  grasses  are  valuable  as  fodder 
plants.  There  are  several  good  indigenous  fruits.  The 
animals  and  plants  are  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
Australia.  Crocodiles  are  found  in  some  of  the  northern 
rivers.  Pearl-fishing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
extreme  north,  and  the  bechede-mer,  dugong,  and  other 
fisheries  are  also  of  some  importance. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  and  climate  are  suited  for  the 
production  of  all  the  ordinary  cereals,  as  well  as  maize, 
tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  plants.  Maize  is 
more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other  cereal  crop. 
The  next  crop  in  point  of  importance  is  sugar.  All  kinds 
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of  semi-tropical  and  English  fruits  are  abundantly  grown. 
Sheep-farming  is  the  chief  industry,  and  cattle-breeding 
is  also  important. 

Commerce,  Manufactures,  Communications. — The  prin¬ 
cipal  imports  are  apparel  and  haberdashery,  cottons  and 
woolens,  flour,  iron  and  steel,  boots  and  shoes,  tea,  spirits, 
hardware,  machinery,  wine,  etc.;  and  the  principal  ex¬ 
ports,  wool,  gold,  tin,  sugar,  preserved  meat,  cotton, 
wood,  hides,  and  skins.  The  imports  come  mainly  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  the  total  imports  in  1901  was  about  $31,880,000,  of 
the  exports  $46,245,000.  A  duty  of  5  per  cent  is  charged 
on  imports  of  yarns,  woven  fabrics,  paper,  stationery, 
etc.;  and  duties  at  other  and  even  higher  rates  on  other 
articles. 

The  manufactures  are  comparatively  unimportant;  the 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  sugar-mills,  steam  saw¬ 
mills,  soap-works,  distilleries,  breweries,  carriage-works, 
butter-factories,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  cordial-factories, 
etc.  There  are  over  2,800  miles  of  state-owned  railway 
open.  The  most  important  lines  are  the  three  which 
reach  the  coast  at  Brisbane,  Rockhampton,  and  Halifax 
Bay.  There  are  also  over  10,240  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  an  extending  system  of  telephonic  communication; 
684  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of  853,515  tons  entered, 
and  675  vessels  of  832,305  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the 
state  in  1901. 

Government,  Education,  and  Religion. — The  govern¬ 
ment  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  the  king’s  representa¬ 
tive,  an  executive  council,  and  a  parliament  of  two  houses, 
the  legislative  council  and  the  legislative  assembly.  The 
council  consists  of  39  members  appointed  by  the  crown 
for  life,  and  the  assembly  of  72  members  elected  by  the 
people  for  three  years,  and  representing  61  electoral  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  exceeds  $20,000,000, 
and  the  expenditure  is  usually  less;  the  debt  is  about 
$170,000,000.  Education  is  free  and  secular  in  the  state 
schools.  A  university  is  to  be  established  for  the  state. 
There  is  no  state  church,  each  religious  denomination 
being  entirely  self-supporting.  Anglicans  predominate, 
with  Roman  Catholics  second. 

History. — The  first  settlement  of  Queensland  took  place 
in  1825,  when  the  territory  was  used  as  a  place  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  convicts,  who  continued  to  be  sent  there  till 
1839.  In  1842  the  country  was  opened  to  free  settlers. 
It  was  originally  a  part  of  New  South  Wales,  until  in 
1859,  December,  it  was  organized  as  a  separate  colony 
under  its  present  name  instead  of  the  earlier  one  of 
Moreton  Bay  District.  In  1901  it  became  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Pop.  (1891) 
393,718;  (1901)  503,266. 

Consult:  Russell,  The  Genesis  of  Queensland  (1888); 
Rutledge,  Guide  to  Queensland  (1889);  Weedon,  Queens¬ 
land  Past  and  Present  (1897). 


QUEEN’S  TOBACCO-PIPE— QUEEST. 

QUEEN’S  TOBACCO-PIPE  ;  facetious  designation  of 
a  peculiarly  shaped  kiln,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of 
the  Tobacco  Warehouses  belonging  to  the  London  Docks. 
The  kiln  consisted  of  a  circular  brick  stalk,  bulging  out 
at  the  bottom  to  a  width  of  five  ft.  inside.  In  the  in¬ 
terior  were  piled  up  damaged  tobacco  and  cigars,  and 
contraband  goods,  such  as  tobacco,  cigars,  tea,  silk,  etc., 
which  had  been  smuggled,  books  which  are  attempted 
evasions  of  the  Copyright  Act,  etc.,  till  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  had  accumulated,  when  the  whole  was  set  fire  to 
and  consumed.  The  total  value  of  the  goods  thus  de¬ 
stroyed  was  enormous ;  and  though  this  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion  was  often  censured,  govt,  continued  till  recent 
years  periodically  to  fill  and  light  the  ‘  Queen’s  Pipe.’ 
Seized  goods  are  now  sold  at  the  periodical  ‘  customs 
sales,’  where  unclaimed  goods,  samples,  etc.,  also  are 
disposed  of. 

QUEENSTOWN,  quenz'town  ;  called  formerly  Cove  op 
Cork  :  market  town  and  seaport  in  Ireland,  on  the  s. 
side  of  Great  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Cork;  13  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Cork,  157  m.  s.w.  by  w.  of  Dublin.  It  is  pictur¬ 
esquely  built  on  the  sides  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  streets, 
which  are  parallel  to  the  beach,  rising  one  above  another 
in  terraces.  The  harbor  is  4  m.  long  by  2  m.  broad, 
with  entrance  2  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad ;  is  defended  by 
Forts  Carlisle  and  Camden  at  the  entrance,  and  Fort 
Westmoreland  on  Spike  Island ;  and  can  shelter  a  very 
large  fleet  of  vessels.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Bom.  Cath.  cathedral  for  the  diocese  of  Cloyne;  the 
Prot.  Episc.  church  for  the  united  parishes  of  Clonmel 
and  Temple  Bobin;  fortifications ;  artillery  barracks; 
prison ;  and  depots  for  ordnance,  victualling,  and  pow¬ 
der  stores.  The  port  has  high  reputation  for  mild  and 
salubrious  climate,  is  frequented  in  winter  by  invalids, 
and  is  connected  with  Bushbrook — a  favorite  watering- 
place— by  a  handsome  promenade  more  than  a  m.  long. 
Q.  was  formerly  a  fishing  village.  During  the  wars  with 
Napoleon  I.  it  became  important  as  a  naval  station.  In 
1849  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by  Queen  Victoria,  its 
name  was  changed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  to  Queenstown 
in  her  honor.  It  has  since  become  the  station  of  a  British 
admiral,  of  the  royal  yacht  club,  and  of  the  American 
mail  steamships.  The  majority  of  Irish  emigrants 
embark  here  for  the  United  States,  and  in  recent  years 
American  tourists  have  given  it  a  preference  over  Liver¬ 
pool  as  place  of  debarkation.  Pop.  (1871)  10,334;  (1881) 
9,755  ;  (1891)  9,123. 

QUEEB,  a.  kwer  [an  old  cant  term,  quier,  bad ;  quyer- 
kyn,  a  prison-house :  comp.  Gael,  cearr ,  wrong,  awkward : 
Ger.  quer,  across,  athwart]  :  curious;  out  of  the  com¬ 
monway;  odd;  singular.  Queer'ly,  ad.  -Vi.^  Queer - 
ISH,  a.  -teh,  rather  queer.  Queer'ness,  n.  -nes,  oddity; 
singularity. 

QUEEST,  n.  kwest  [Icel.  qvisa,  a  bird:  Eng.  cushat] : 
the  European  wood-pigeon ;  the  cushat  or  ring-dove. 


QUEINT— QUEROITE. 

QUEINT,  a.  kwent :  OE.  for  Quenched. 

QUELL,  v.  Jewel  [Dan.  qvcele,  to  choke:  AS.  cwellan,  to 
kill;  cwellere,  a  man-slayer:  Dut.  kwellen,  to  plague  or 
vex :  Norw.  querka,  to  strangle] :  to  cause  to  cease ;  to 
crush;  to  put  an  end  to;  to  quiet;  to  calm;  to  reduce 
or  bring  down:  N.  in  OE.,  murder.  Quell'ing,  imp. 
Quelled,  pp.  kweld.  Quell'er,  n.  -dr,  one  who  crushes 
or  puts  down. — Syn.  of  ‘  quell,  v.  ’ :  to  crush ;  overpower; 
subdue ;  put  down ;  quiet ;  calm ;  allay. 

QUELPART,  or  Quelpaert,  Jcwel'part:  island  60  m. 
off  the  s.  coast  of  Corea;  about  60  m.  long  by  17  broad. 
It  is  rock-bound  and  mountainous,  the  volcanic  Mt. 
Auckland  (native  name  Hella-san)  being  6,600  ft.  high. 
It  has  fertile  soil  and  good  timber,  and  is  populous. 
The  people  differ  much  from  Coreans,  appearing  to  be 
pure  Mongols,  and  will  not  permit  a  foreigner  to  land. 
The  port  is  Cha’jin,  and  contains  decayed  Buddhist 
temples  and  numerous  time-worn  sculptured  statues  in 
the  streets.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  dwellings 
and  fortifications  are  built  of  volcanic  rock. 

QUEME,  v.  Jewem  [AS.  eweman,  to  please,  to  profit] : 
in  OE.,  to  please;  to  fit;  to  suit.  Quem'ing,  imp. 
Quemed,  pp.  kwemd. 

QUENCH,  v.  kwensh  [AS.  cwencan,  to  quench;  cwincan , 
to  decrease:  O.Fris.  Jtwinka,  to  waste  away:  Dut. 
quijnen,  to  languish] :  to  extinguish ;  to  put  out ;  to 
still ;  to  repress ;  to  allay ;  to  stifle.  Quench'ing,  imp. : 
N.  act  of  one  who  quenches;  that  which  quenches. 
Quenched,  pp.  kwensht.  Quench'able,  a.  -d-bl,  that 
may  be  extinguished.  Quench'er,  n.  -&r,  one  who  or 
that  which  quenches.  Quench'less,  a.  -Us,  that  cannot 
be  quenched;  irrepressible.  Quench'lessly,  ad.  -Vi. 
Quench'lessness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  quenchless. 
— Syn.  of  ‘  quench  ’ :  to  stifle ;  extinguish ;  check ;  de¬ 
stroy;  still;  allay;  cool. 

QUENOUILLE  TRAINING,  n.  te-no'y'  [F.  a  distaff] : 
a  mode  of  training  trees  or  shrubs  in  a  conical  form,  with 
their  branches  bent  downward,  so  that  they  resemble  a 
distaff. 

QUENTIN,  St.,  sang  kdng-tdng/:  thriving  town  in  the 
French  dept,  of  Aisne:  on  the  Somme,  about  80  m.  n.e. 
of  Paris.  Pop.  (1901)  50,278.  Q.,  whicn  has  a  celebrated 
Gothic  church,  is  the  centre  of  the  French  manufacture 
of  linen,  muslin,  lace,  and  gauze.  The  canal  connecting 
the  river  Somme  with  the  Scheldt  was  finished  by  Napo¬ 
leon  1810.  It  is  carried  through  the  intervening  hills  by 
tunnels.  At  St.  Q.,  a  battle  was  fought,  1557,  July  29 
(Aug.  10),  between  the  Spaniards,  assisted  by  a  body  of 
English  troops,  and  the  French,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated. 

QUERCITE,  n.  kwer'sHt  [L.  quercus,  an  oak-tree] : 
saccharine  substance  obtained  from  acorns. 


QUERCITRON. 

QUERCITRON,  n.  kwer'si-trun  [L.  quercus,  an  oak-tree*, 
dtrus,  the  citron-tree,  hence,  yellow  or  lemon-color]  : 
name  both  of  a  valuable  yellow  dyestuff,  and  of  tno 
species  of  oak  of  which  it  is  the  bark.  This  oak  ( Quercus 
tinctoria,  ord.  Cupulif'erce),  called  also  Dyer's  Oak  and 
Black  Oak,  is  a  native  of  N.  America — one  of  the  noblest 
forest  trees  of  the  United  States,  found  in  New  England, 
and  as  far  s.  as  Georgia,  though  there  only  at  a  consider¬ 
able  elevation.  The  tree  is  now  cultivated  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  name  Black  Oak  is  given  to  it  from 
the  dark  color  of  its  outer  bark.  The  leaves  are  obo- 
vate-oblong,  dilated  outward,  and  widely  sinuated  ;  with 
short,  obtuse,  and  bristle-pointed  lobes.  The  wood  is 
reddish,  coarse-grained,  and  porous,  but  much  esteemed 
for  strength  and  durability,  and  is  used  for  shipbuilding. 
The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  as  well  as  for  dyeing.  It 
is  the  inner  bark  which  is  the  Q.  of  dyers.  It  yields  a 
yellow  crystallizable  substance,  Quercitrin  (C33H3o017), 
the  yellow  coloring  principle,  which  may  be  extracted 
by  means  of  alcohol;  the  tannic  acid,  which  is  simul¬ 
taneously  taken  up,  must  be  precipitated  by  addition  of 
gelatine,  after  which  the  liquid  will,  on  evaporation, 
yield  crystals  of  quercitrin.  On  the  addition  of  alum, 
its  solution  assumes  a  beautiful  yellow  color ;  and  solu¬ 
tions  of  acetate  of  lead,  acetate  of  copper,  and  chloride 
of  tin  precipitate  it  in  yellow  flakes.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  acids,  it  breaks  up  into  glycose  and  quercetin 
(C27Hi80i2) — a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  which  is 
soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  to  which  it  communicates  a 


Branchlet  and  Acorn  of  the  Quercitron  ( Quercus 
tinctoria ). 

golden-yellow  color.  The  decomposition  shows  that 
quercitrin  belongs  to  the  glycosides,  or  compounds 
which,  when  broken  up*  yield  sugar. 


QUERCUS— QUERN. 

QUERCUS,  n.  kwer'kUs  [L.]  :  scientific  name  of  the 
oak-tree,  of  many  species:  the  Quercvs  pedun'  culatti  is 
the  common  oak,  containing  much  tannin. 

QUERETARO,  ke-re-tard:  city;  cap.  of  the  state  of  Q., 
Mexico;  in  a  fertile  valley  6,365  ft.  above  sea  level,  110  m. 
n.w.  of  Mexico  City.  It  was  founded  by  the  Aztecs 
about  1445;  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  1531,  July; 
was  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  congress  when  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States  was  ratified  1848;  and  was 
the  scene  of  the  last  stand  and  of  the  execution  of  Maximilian 
1867,  June  19.  It  contains  many  churches,  of  which  the 
Cathedrals  of  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  are  the  finest. 
Water  is  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  10  m.  long.  The  princi¬ 
pal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  The  Her¬ 
cules  mill,  a  fortified  plant,  begun  1840,  grounds,  buildings, 
and  machinery  costing  $4,000,000.  is  the  largest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Pop.  (1892)  36,000;  (1900)  33,152. 

QUERIMONIOUS,  a.  kwer't-md'ni-us  [L.  querlmonid ,  a 
complaint — from  queror,  I  complain] :  fretful ;  complain¬ 
ing;  querulous;  discontented.  Quer'imo'niously,  ad. 
-Vi.  Quer'imo'niousness,  n.  -nes,  a  complaining  temper ; 
disposition  to  complain. 

QUERIST :  see  under  Query. 

QUERL,  v.  kwerl  [Ger.  querlen ,  quirlen,  to  twirl — from 
querl,  quirl,  a  twirling  stick]  :  to  twirl;  to  turn  or  wind 
round;  to  coil. 

QUERN,  n.  kwern  [Goth,  qucernus  ;  AS.  civeorn ;  Icel. 
quom,  a  mill] :  primitive  mill  for  grinding  corn,  the 
stone  of  which  was  turned  by  the  hand  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  windmills  or  water-mills.  It  is  a  contrivance  of 
great  antiquity,  and  so  well  adapted  for  the  wants  of  a 
primitive  people,  that  it  is  perpetuated  to  the  present 
day  in  remote  districts  of  Ireland,  and  parts  of  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  The  remains  of  querns 
have  been  dug  up  in  Britain,  Ireland,  and  continental 
Europe,  wherever  the  traces  of  ancient  population  are 
found.  They  occur  in  the  Scottish  Earth-houses  (q.v.), 
or  cyclopean  underground  dwellings ;  in  the  Crannogs 
(q.v.),  or  lake-dwellings  of  Ireland  and  Scotland;  and 
the  very  similar  Pfahlbauien  of  Switzerland ;  and  abun¬ 
dantly  among  remains  of  the  Roman  period  in  Britain 
and  n.  Europe.  The  most  usual  form  of  Q.  consists  of 
two  circular  flat  stones,  the  upper  one  pierced  in  the 
centre  with  a  narrow  funnel,  and  revolving  on  a  wooden 
or  metal  pin  inserted  in  the  lower.  The  upper  stone  is 
occasionally  ornamented  with  various  devices;  in  the 
Roman  period,  it  is  sometimes  funnel-shaped,  with 
grooves  radiating  from  the  centre.  In  using  the  Q.,  the 
grain  was  dropped  with  one  hand  into  the  central  open¬ 
ing,  while,  with  the  other,  the  upper  stone  was  revolved 
by  means  of  a  stick,  inserted  in  a  small  opening  near  the 
edge.  As  early  as  1284,  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
Scottish  legislature  to  supersede  the  Q.  by  the  water¬ 
mill,  the  use  of  the  former  being  prohibited  except  in 
case  of  storm,  or  where  there  was  a  lack  of  mills  of  the 


QUERULOUS— QUERY. 

new  species.  This  enactment  did  not  prevent  hand- 
mills  from  being  largely  used  in  Scotland  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  19th  c.  Probably  the  oldest  type  of  Q.  is 
that  which  was  fashioned  from  a  section  of  oak ;  one  of 
this  kind  was  found  in  Scotland  1831,  in  the  course  of 
removing  Blair  Drummond  Moss.  It  is  19  inches  in 
height  by  14  in  diameter,  and  the  centre  is  hollowed  to 
a  depth  of  about  12  inches,  so  as  to  form  a  mortar,  in 
which  the  grain  seems  to  have  been  pounded  by  a  wooden 
or  stone  pestle. 

A  less  simple  variety  of  the  hand  Q.,  known  as  the 
Pot  Q.,  also  of  great  antiquity,  consists  of  a  circular 
stone  basin,  with  a  hole  through  which  the  meal  or  floe 
escapes,  and  a  smaller  circular  stone  fitting  into  it,  per¬ 
forated  with  an  opening  through  which  the  grain  was 
thrown  into  the  mill.  A  number  of  these  have  been  ex¬ 
humed  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland, 
in  which  country  the  pot  Q.  is  believed  to  be  not  yet 
altogether  disused.  The  subjoined  wood-cut  represents 
one  in  the  Museum  of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries;  it  is  of 


Quern. 


unusually  large  size,  17  inches  in  diameter,  and  8|  high, 
and  was  discovered  in  the  parish  of  Gladsmuir,  in  E. 
Lothian.  It  is  of  coarse  pudding-stone,  and  is  furnished 
with  holes  in  the  sides,  to  which  handles  were  probably 
attached.  The  iron  ring  is  a  modern  addition. — See  Dr. 
Wilson’s  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland, 
1,  211,  et  seq.,  2d  ed.  (London  and  Cambridge  1863). 

QUERULOUS,  a.  kwer'u-lus  [L.  quer'ulus ,  complaining 
*-from  queror,  I  complain  :  It.  querulo ] :  habitually  com¬ 
plaining ;  discontented.  Quer'ueously,  ad.  -li.  Quer'- 
UiiOUSNESS,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  querulous;  dis¬ 
position  to  complain ;  the  habit  of  murmuring  or  com¬ 
plaining. — Syn.  of  ‘  querulous  ’ :  discontented ;  dissatis¬ 
fied;  complaining;  bewailing;  lamenting;  whining; 
mourning;  murmuring;  fretful. 

QUERY,  n.  kwe'ri  [L.  quaere,  seek,  ask;  queero,  I  seek: 
F.  querir,  to  seek,  to  go  and  fetch] :  an  inquiry  or  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  answered  or  resolved ;  an  interrogatory:  Y. 
to  ask  a  question  or  questions;  to  mark  with  a  query: 
to  doubt  of.  Que'rying,  imp.  Queried,  pp.  -nd. 
Qtje'rist,  n.  -rist,  one  who  asks  questions 


QUESNAY— QUESNEL. 

QUESNAY,  ka-naf ,  Francois:  French  economist  and 
physician:  1694,  June  4 — 1774;  b.  Merey,  near  Montfort- 
l’Amaury.  He  studied  at  Paris,  where,  1718,  he  passed 
surgeon.  He  acquired  high  reputation  in  his  profession, 
and  at  his  death  was  first  physician  to  the  king.  But 
Q.’s  fame  depends  almost  wholly  on  his  economistic 
speculations,  scattered  through  the  pages  of  the  famous 
Encyclopedic  (e.g.,  the  articles  ‘Fermiers’  and  ‘Grain’), 
Journal  d' Agriculture,  and  Ephemerides  du  Citoyen.  He 
invented  the  term  ‘Political  Economy,’  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  views  were  systematically  set  forth  in  a  little 
treatise,  Tableau  Economique,  nicknamed  by  La  Harpe, 
Alcoran  des  Economistes.  Only  a  few  copies  of  this  work 
were  printed  (1758),  and  these  have  now  all  disappeared. 
Nevertheless,  the  principles  maintained  by  Q.  are  well 
known,  partly  from  the  sources  above  mentioned,  but 
chiefly  from  other  treatises  that  have  met  better  fate 
than  the  Tableau,  viz. ,  Maximes  Generates  du  Gouvemement 
Economique  d'un  Royaume  Agricole,  the  notes  to  which  oc¬ 
cupy  more  space  than  the  text ;  Le  Droit  Naturel ;  Ana¬ 
lyse  du  Tableau  Economique ;  Problemes  Economiques  ;  and 
Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  et  sur  les  Travaux  des  Artisans  ; 
all  to  be  found  in  Dupont’s  Recueil  of  Q.’s  writings 
(Leyden  and  Paris  1768). 

QUESNEL,  kd-nel',  Pasquier;  French  theologian: 
1634,  July  14 — 1719,  Dec.  2;  b.  Paris.  Having  been 
educated  in  the  Sorbonne  he  entered  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory  1657.  He  early  obtained  the  reputation  of 
a  profound  familiarity  with  Scripture  and  the  Fathers ; 
and  by  several  popular  ascetical  treatises,  he  attracted  so 
much  notice,  that,  at  the  age  of  28,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Paris  house  of  his  Congregation.  It  was 
for  the  use  of  the  young  men  under  his  charge  that  he 
commenced  the  series  of  his  afterward  celebrated 
Reflexions  Morales  sur  le  Nouveau  Testament.  The  first 
specimen  of  this  work  having  been  much  admired,  Q. 
continued  to  extend  it.  Soon  afterward,  he  published 
an  ed.  of  the  works  of  St.  Leo  (2  vols.  4to,  Paris  1675), 
which  has  been  much  criticised.  His  residence  at  Paris, 
however,  was  cut  short  by  the  disputes  about  Jansenism. 
Having  refused  to  sign  certain  propositions,  subscription 
to  which  was,  by  a  decree  of  1684,  required  of  all  members 
of  the  Oratory,  Q.  left  the  Congregation,  and  retired  to 
the  Low  Countries,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  Arnauld,  in  which  he  speedily  rose  to  the  first 
position  of  influence  and  authority.  He  continued  at 
Brussels  his  Reflexions  Morales  ;  and  1693-4,  the  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  New  Test,  were  published  in  a  complete 
form,  with  approval  of  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Bp.  of 
Chalons,  and  ultimately  Abp.  of  Paris.  The  work,  how¬ 
ever,  on  examination,  was  found  to  contain  all  the  most 
obnoxious  doctrines  of  Jansenius  ;  and  Q.,  having 
been  denounced  to  the  authorities,  was  arrested,  by 
order  of  Philip  V.,  and  put  into  prison.  He  escaped,  and 
betook  himself  to  concealment.  But  his  book  was  con- 
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demncd,  first  by  the  decree  of  an  assembly  of  the 
bishops  of  France,  afterward  by  a  decision  of  Clement 
XI.  1711,  and  finally  by  the  celebrated  bull  Unigenitus , 
1713,  Sep.  8.  With  this  condemnation,  the  formal  dog¬ 
matic  declarations  of  the  Roman  Church  on  this  contro¬ 
versy  may  be  said  to  have  ceased.  The  controversy 
continued,  but  elicited  very  little  that  was  new.  Q. 
withdrew  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  84. 
Besides  Reflexions  Morales ,  he  left  a  vast  number  of  trea¬ 
tises,  chiefly  ascetical.  The  new  dogmatical  essays 
which  he  published,  as  well  as  his  criticial  edition  of 
St.  Leo,  all  are  tinged  with  his  peculiar  opinions.  The 
Reflexions  Morales  falling  in,  in  the  main,  with  the  views 
of  one  of  the  religious  parties  in  the  Prot.  Church,  has 
been  translated  into  German  and  English,  and  was 
formerly  popular  in  England  and  in  Germany. 

QUEST,  n.  kwest  [F.  quete ;  OF.  queste,  quest — from  L. 
qucEsitus,  sought  for ;  queerere,  to  seekj :  search ;  inquiry ; 
pursuit;  in  OE.,  an  inquest;  an  impanelled  jury;  ex¬ 
amination  ;  inquiry ;  solicitation.  Quests,  n.  plu.  in  OE., 
searchers.  Quest  ant,  n.  kwest' ant,  in  OE. ,  a  seeker. 

QUESTION,  n.  kwest'yun  [It.  questione  ;  F.  question,  a 
question — from  L.  queestidnem,  a  seeking — from  queesitus, 
sought ;  queerere,  to  seek] :  an  interrogatory ;  something 
proposed  which  is  to  be  solved  by  answer ;  something 
requiring  examination ;  examination  by  torture ;  inquiry ; 
doubt;  subject  of  dispute  or  debate;  in  the  British 
house  of  commons,  an  interrogatory  addressed  by  a 
member  to  a  minister  of  the  crown,  or  by  one  member 
to  another;  in  OE.,  an  endeavor;  an  effort;  the  act  of 
seeking :  V.  to  examine  by  questions ;  to  interrogate ;  to 
doubt;  to  have  no  confidence  in;  to  inquire:  Int.  a 
call  to  speak  to  the  point  in  dispute,  or  to  the  real  mat¬ 
ter  under  debate ;  also  used  to  imply  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  is  being  said.  Questioning,  imp.  Quest¬ 
ioned,  pp.  -yund.  Quest'ioner,  n.  - yun-er ,  one  who  in¬ 
terrogates  or  questions.  Questionable,  a.  -a-bl,  that 
may  be  doubted ;  disputable ;  suspicious.  Question¬ 
ably,  ad.  -a-bti.  Quest'ionableness,  n.  - bl-nes ,  the 
quality  or  state  of  being  questionable.  Quest'ionary 
a.  -er-i,  asking  questions.  QuesTionist,  n.  -ist.  an  in¬ 
quirer  :  Plu.  those  in  their  last  college  course  in  the 
English  universities,  and  about  to  be  examined  for 
honors  or  degrees.  Begging  the  question,  taking  for 
granted;  assuming  without  proof.  In  question,  in 
debate ;  under  discussion,  or  in  course  of  examination. 
Leading  question,  a  question  that  suggests  to  a  per¬ 
son  questioned  the  reply  it  is  desirable  to  make.  Out 
of  the  question,  not  worthy  of  consideration ;  not  a 
matter  to  be  thought  of ;  impossible.  Past  question, 
beyond  question ;  undoubtedly.  Previous  question  ; 
see  under  Previous. — Syn.  of  ‘  question,  v.’ :  to  interro¬ 
gate  ;  catechise ;  query ;  ask ;  inquire ;  controvert ;  dis¬ 
pute;  doubt; — of  ‘  questionable’ ;  debatable  ;  doubtful; 
suspicious ;  uncertain ;  controvertable ;  disputable. 


QUESTOR— QUETZAL. 

QUESTOR :  see  Quaestor. 

QUESTRIST,  n.  kwest'rist  [from  quest,  which  see] .  in 
OE.,  a  seeker;  a  pursuer. 

QUETELET,  kd-tld',  Lambert  Adolphe  Jacques: 
Belgian  statistician  and  astronomer:  1796,  Feb.  22 — ■ 
1874,  Feb.  17 ;  b.  Ghent.  He  studied  at  the  Lyceum  of 
Ghent,  where,  1814  he  became  prof,  of  mathematics.  In 
1819,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  same  chair  at  the  Brussels 
Athenaeum ;  and  1826,  was  chosen  by  King  William  I. 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  Royal  Observa¬ 
tory  in  the  cap.,  of  which  he  became  director  1828.  In 
1836,  he  was  made  prof,  of  astronomy  and  geodesy  at 
the  Brussels  Milit.  School.  Elected  a  member  of  the 
Belgian  Royal  Acad.  1820,  he  became  perpetual  sec.  1834. 
Q.  was  besides  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institut 
de  France  and  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  London.  Among  his 
numerous  and  valuable  writings  are — Astronornie  Elemen- 
taire  (Par.  1826 ;  4th  ed.  Brux.  1848),  Redierches  sur  la 
Population,  les  Prisons,  les  Depots  de  Mendicite,  etc.,  dans  le 
Royaume  des  Pays-Bas  (Brux.  1827) ;  Recherciies  sur  la 
Reproduction  et  la  Mortalite  et  sur  la  Population  de  la 
Belgique  (Brux.  1832) ;  Statistique  Criminelle  de  la  Belgique 
(Brux.  1832) ;  Sur  V Homme  et  le  Deveioppement  de  ses 
Facultes,  ou  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale  (Par.  1835) ;  Du 
Systeme  Sociale  et  des  Lois  qui  le  regissent  (Par.  1848) ;  and 
Physique  (1855).  Q.  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  collabo- 
rateurs  in  drawing  up  the  Bulletin  de  la  Commission  Cen- 
trale  de  Statistique,  the  Annales  des  Mines,  the  Journal 
des  Economistes,  the  Annales  des  Travaux  Publics,  the 
Tresor  National,  etc.  He  also  published  numerous 
papers  on  meteorology,  astronomy,  terrestrial  magnet¬ 
ism,  etc.,  in  the  Memoires  and  Bulletins  of  the  Belgian 
Royal  Academy. 

QUETTA,  kwet'ta,  or  Shawl,  accurately  spelt  Kwatah : 
town  in  Beloochistan  (q.v.),  strategically  important  as 
being  near  the  head  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  close  to  the 
Pishin  Valley.  By  treaty  1877,  Q.  became  a  British 
military  station.  It  commands  the  s.  route  from  India 
into  Afghanistan,  secures  the  Pishin  Valley,  and  keeps 
several  passes  open.  The  valley  of  Q.  is  5,500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  5,000  or  6,000 
ft.  higher  still. 

QUETZAL,  kwet'sal,  or  Quesal,  kwa'sal  ( Trogonpara- 
diseus) :  one  of  the  most  resplendent  of  birds,  found  in 
Guatemala,  Central  America.  The  native  name  is  from 
the  Aztec  or  Maya  name,  Quetzal-tototl,  the  first  word  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  green  feathers,  the  last  meaning  fowl. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendor  of  the  twelve  long  tail 
plumes  of  the  male— the  longest  sometimes,  3-3£  ft.— 
which,  with  the  body  above,  the  throat  and  breast,  are 
rich  green  with  golden  lustre,  the  beauty  of  which  and 
of  the  round  crest  is  enhanced  by  the  thready  structure 
of  the  plumage.  Long  lanceolate  scapulars  drape  the 
wings.  The  under  parts  are  scarlet.  There  are  about 
50  species  of  Trogons,  inhabiting  tropical  America, 


QUETZALCOATL— QUEVEDO  Y  VILLEGAS, 
and  forming  the  family  Trogonidce.  One,  the  Copper, 
tailed  Trogon  ( T .  ambiguus ),  the  middle  tail-feather3 
coppery-green,  the  outer  white  and  black,  is  found  as 
far  n.  as  the  lower  Rio  Grande  river. 


QUETZALCOATL,  ket-sdl-kwatl' :  one  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  deities.  A  vast  temple  to  Q.  was  built  at 
Cholula  by  some  race  which  preceded  the  Aztec,  but  the 
latter  tribe  also  worshipped  him.  Tho  temple  was 
built  on  an  enormous  mound.  Various  allied  tribes 
occupied  smaller  temples  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  thus 
making  Cholula  a  central  place  of  worship.  Q.  was  a 
god  of  the  air,  and  light,  and  love— a  beneficent  deity — 
who  taught  the  people  how  to  till  the  soil,  develop 
mines,  draw  pictures,  and  maintain  a  peaceful  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  represented  as  a  white  man,  large  and  tall, 
with  long  hair  and  beard,  and  dressed  in  flowing  robes. 
The  numerous  legends  regarding  him  differ  greatly. 
Among  them  was  one  to  the  effect  that  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast,  to  which  he  departed,  he  sent  word  to  his 
former  subjects  that  at  some  future  time  white  and 
bearded  men  like  himself  would  come  to  be  their  rulers. 
It  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  this  tradition 
that  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  151?  met  with  so  little 
resistance.  Under  the  names  Gucumatz  and  Cukulcan, 
having  the  same  meaning  as  Q.  in  Aztec,  i.e.,  ‘  Feathered 
Serpent,’  Q.  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  deities  of  some 
of  the  Central  Amer.  races. 


Double-queued. 


QUEUE,  n.  ku  [F.  queue,  a  tail — from 
L.  cauda,  a  tail] :  the  tie  of  a  wig ;  in 
her.,  the  tail  of  a  beast ;  a  cue.  Double- 
queued,  having  a  double  tail,  as  a  lion. 

QUEVEDO  Y  VILLEGAS,  kd-vd'thd 
l  vel-ya'gdss,  Don  Feancisco  Gomez  de  : 
great  satirist,  a  Spanish  classic :  1580, 
Sep.  26 — 1645,  Sep.  8;  b.  Madrid.  He 
studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Alcala  de  Be¬ 
nares,  where  he  learned  Hebrew  and 


Arabic,  and  other  languages.  His  career,  chiefly  that 
of  a  diplomatist,  was  marked  by  numerous  vicissitudes* 
He  died  at  Villa  Nueva  de  los  Infantes. 

The  prose  works  of  Q.  are  divisible  into  two  classes— 
the  serious  and  the  burlesque.  Among  the  former  are 
Vision  of  St.  Paul,  The  Spanish  Epictetus,  Phocylides,  For¬ 
tune  become  Reasonable,  and  particularly  The  Life  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Brutus,  and  The  Policy  of  God — the  last  two  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  purity  and  elevation  of  sentiment. 
Among  his  satirical  and  burlesque  productions,  in  which 
his  genius  finds  its  happiest  expression,  the  principal 
are — The  Dream  of  the  Death's  Heads,  The  Demon  Alguazil, 
Pluto's  Stables,  The  Side-scenes  of  the  Y/orld,  The  Letters 
of  the  Knight  of  the. Forceps,  Recollections  of  Student  Life  ; 
and  The  Grand  Sharper ,  or  the  History  of  Don  Pablo  de 
Segovia,  a  romance  of  rascaldom,  a  species  of  fiction 
cultivated  in  Spain  at  that  time,  in  which  the  hero  is 
usually  an  adventurous  scamp.  Tho  lively  sallies,  the 
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piquant  allusions,  and  the  happy  metaphors  in  these 
books  have  enriched  Spanish  literature  with  a  crowd  of 
proverbs  and  colloquial  phrases.  Q.’s  poetry  is  chiefly 
humorous.  His  works  have  been  often  reprinted ;  the 
most  complete  ed.  is  that  by  Sancho  (Madrid,  11  vols, 
1791-94) ;  a  more  recent  collection  is  by  Guerra  y  Orbe 
(Madrid  1852).  An  English  translation  of  Q.’s  satirical 
works  was  published  at  Edinburgh  1798 ;  his  Suenos ,  or 
Visions,  among  the  most  popular  of  all  his  productions, 
were  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Roger  l’Estrange 
(1708). 

QUEY,  n.  kwa,  or  koy  [Dan.  quie ] :  in  Scot.,  the  female 
of  the  ox,  generally  applied  to  the  young  of  two  years 
old ;  a  young  heifer. 

QUEZALTENANGO,  kasal-ta-ndn'gd  :  town  of  Guate- 
mala,  Central  America,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Q.  It  is  66 
m.  w.  by  n.  from  Guatemala,  in  an  elevated  table-land, 
on  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Pop. 
30,000. 

QUIBBLE,  n.  hvib'bl  [Bret,  gwiblen,  weather-cock : 
Gael,  cuibhle,  circular  motion :  connected  with  W.  chwip, 
a  quick  flirt  or  turn — from  which  quip]  :  a  petty  or 
contemptible  evasion;  a  petty  cavil;  a  pretense:  V. 
to  evade  by  artifice,  or  by  a  play  upon  words ;  to  cavil 
in  argument  or  discourse.  Quib'bling,  imp.  Quib'- 
bled,  pp.  -bid.  Quib'blek,  n.  -bier,  one  who  acts  by 
trifling  evasions ;  a  caviller.  Quib'blingijY,  ad.  -li. 

QUIBERON,  ke-beh-rdnef  or  ke-brong :  small  fishing 
town  of  Prance,  dept,  of  Morbihan,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  long  slender  peninsula,  25  m.  s.  w.  of  Vannes.  Pop. 
about  800.  It  is  famous  as  the  spot  where  a  body  of 
French  emigrant  royalists,  under  D’Hervilly  and  Pui- 
saye,  landed  from  an  English  fleet,  1795,  June  27,  and 
endeavored  to  rouse  the  people  of  Brittany  and  La  Ven¬ 
dee  against  the  Convention,  but  were  defeated,  and 
driven  into  the  sea  by  Gen.  Hoche.  All  the  prisoners 
taken  were  shot,  by  order  of  the  Convention.  At  an 
earlier  period,  during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succes¬ 
sion,  an  English  force  attempted  a  landing  here  (1746), 
but  was  severely  repulsed.  In  1759,  Admiral  Hawke 
completely  defeated  a  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Con- 
flans  in  Q.  Bay. 

QUICH,  v.  kwich  [from  quake,  or  quick,  which  see] 
in  OE.,  to  twitch;  to  move;  to  stir.  Quich'ing,  imp. 
Quiched,  pp.  kwicht. 

QUICHES,  ke'chas  •  Inhabitants  of  Guatemala  at  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards :  they  appear  of  kin 
to  the  Mayas  (q.v.),  and  to  have  reached  a  like  degree  of 
culture  :  the  compound  term  Maya-Quiche  is  collectively 
applied  to  the  whole  stock.  Remains  of  cities  built  by 
the  Q.  are  still  seen  in  Guatemala :  they  resemble  the 
ruins  of  Copan,  and  contain  mounds,  terraces,  colossal 
heads,  idols,  pillars,  and  altars.  Remains  of  their  aque¬ 
ducts  exist  at  Rosario,  8  m.  s.  of  Lake  Amatitlan  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Volcan  de  Fuego. 


QUICHU  AS— QUICKEN. 

QUICHUAS,  or  Quitos:  Peruvian  nation,  dwelling 
originally  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Pachachaca 
and  the  Apurimac  rivers.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  the  Q,.  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  .G  tribes 
of  Peru  subject  to  the  Incas.  Their  chief  seat  was 
Cuzco.  Their  language,  the  Quichua,  betokened  a  peo¬ 
ple  advanced  in  civilization  :  it  had  long  been  cultivated 
by  learned  men,  and  is  still  the  language  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru. 

QUICK,  a.  kwilc  [AS.  cwic.,  living:  Icel.  quika,  to  move: 
Dut.  quicken ,  to  shake,  to  move :  Dan.  qucpg,  living,  quick : 
Skr.  jiv,  to  live] :  done  or  occurring  in  a  short  time ; 
active;  sprightly;  ready;  swift;  nimble:  Ad.  speedily, 
without  delay;  in  a  short  time;  in  OE .,  alive;  living 
N.  the  living  flesh;  sensitive  parts  or  points;  a  living 
plant — applied  to  the  hawthorn;  in  OE.,  the  living,  at. 

‘ the  quick  and  the  dead’;  a  live  animal;  V.  in  OE.,  to 
stir ;  to  move.  Quick'ly  ad.  -Vi.  Quick'ness,  n.  -nes, 
rapidity  of  motion;  celerity;  activity.  Quick  with 
chixiD,  pregnant  with  a  living  child.  Quick-grass, 
or  Quickens,  couch-grass;  quitch-grass  (see  Couch 
grass).  The  Triticum,  repens,  ord.  Gramin'ece.  Quick- 
dime,  recently  burnt  lime,  or  lime  yet  unslaked— so 
called  from  its  caustic  and  corrosive  qualities.  Quick- 
match,  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a  composition  of  white 
vinegar,  saltpetre,  ana  sometimes  gunpowder;  when 
lighted,  it  continues  to  burn  to  the  end,  and  hence  is 
useful  in  exploding  mines,  etc.  The  rate  at  which  it 
burns  being  known,  it  is  only  necessary  for  safety 
to  take  the  right  length  of  quick-match.  Quicksand, 
a  shifting  sandbank  into  which  a  body  readily  sinks ; 
unsolid  ground  ;  anything  deceptive,  treacherous,  or  dan¬ 
gerous  (see  below).  Quick-scented,  a.  acute  of  smell. 
Quickset,  n.  a  living  plant  set  to  grow  for  a  hedge — 
applied  to  the  hawthorn ;  the  Crataegus  oocyacan'tha,  ord. 
Rosdcece,  particularly  when  employed  as  a  hedge-plant : 
Adj.  made  of  quickset.  Quick-sight'ed,  a.  -sit'ed,  acute 
of  sight  or  perception.  Quick-wit'ted,  a  -wifed,  of  ready 
wit.— Syn.  of  ‘  quick,  a.’:  swift;  rapid;  speedy;  expedi¬ 
tious;  ready;  prompt;  active;  hasty;  brisk;  nimble; 
agile ;  sprightly ;  living ;  alive ;  lively ; — of « quickness  ’ : 
celerity;  expedition;  rapidity;  swiftness ;  velocity; 
fleetness;  haste;  promptness;  dispatch;  nimbleness; 
agility;  briskness;  liveliness;  sagacity;  penetration; 
keenness;  sharpness;  shrewdness. 

QUICKEN,  v.  kmVn  [from  Quick,  which  see] :  to  make 
alive ;  to  become  alive ;  to  revive  or  resuscitate ;  to  in. 
crease  the  speed  or  velocity  of ;  to  hasten ;  to  sharpen , 
to  stimulate ;  to  incite ;  to  reinvigorate ;  to  move  with 
activity;  to  be  in  the  state  of  pregnancy  when  the 
child’s  life  begins.  Quickening,  imp.  kwWning. :  Adj. 
giving  life  to ;  inciting ;  reviving :  N.  the  first  felt  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fetus  in  the  womb.  Quickened,  pp.  launkf- 
nd  Quickener,  n.  kwikfner ,  one  who  or  that  which 
quickens. — Syn.  of  ‘quicken’:  to  vivify;  invigorate; 
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revive;  resuscitate;  refresh;  stimulate;  sharpen;  in¬ 
cite;  hasten;  dispatch;  speed;  accelerate;  expedite; 
actuate. 

QUICKSAND  [Eng.  quick,  meaning  live,  and  sand]: 
sand  readily  moved,  or  easily  yielding  to  pressure' 
specifically  a  large  mass,  consisting  mostly  of  sand, 
but  also  of  silt  or  argillaceous  matter  so  intimately 
mixed  with  water  as  to  be  semi-fluid,  and  having  ali 
the  properties  of  a  fluid,  but  in  a  minor  degree.  A 
familiar  instance  of  a  quicksand  is  seen  when  the 
sand  on  a  beach  is  kept  ‘  alive  ’  and  mixed  with  water, 
soil,  and  organic  matter  by  the  action  of  springs  rising 
from  beneath.  In  general  the  tendency  of  silty  sand  is 
to  form  a  compact,  firm  body,  having  apparently  none 
of  the  properties  of  a  quicksand ;  but  this  very  sand, 
when  its  surface  is  disturbed  by  mechanical  violence,  as 
by  the  waves,  will  to  a  certain  depth  become  a  Q.  The 
grains  of  sand  become  so  intimately  mixed  with  the 
water,  that  the  mingled  mass  of  sand,  silt,  and  water 
becomes  a  semi-fluid. 

The  extent  to  which  a  mass  of  sand  is  capable  of  be* 
coming  a  quicksand  depends  on  the  fineness  of  the  sand 
and  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  wilt  or 
argillaceous  matter.  If  the  sand  be  sharp  and  clean, 
whether  coarse  or  fine,  it  has  very  little  of  the  nature 
of  Q. ;  but  if  it  be  in  a  state  of  fine  division  and  at  the 
same  time  mixed  with  silt,  etc.,  the  particles  will  be 
readily  held  in  suspension  by  the  water,  and  it  may  form 
a  deep  Q.  If  a  vessel  be  left  upon  such  a  Q.  by  a  falling 
tide,  it  will  sink  considerably  into  it,  and  the  sand  will 
form  a  complete  ‘  seal  ’  around  the  bottom ;  at  the  rise 
of  tide  the  vessel  will  not  float  when  the  water  has 
reached  the  ordinary  flotation  level,  but  a  considerable 
time  will  elapse  before  the  water  can  communicate  suffi¬ 
cient  of  its  pressure  through  the  seal  of  sand  to  float 
her ;  meantime  the  water,  rises  far  above  the  ordinary 
flotation  level.  Floating  in  water,  a  vessel  is  sustained 
by  virtue  of  the  vertical  components  of  the  water-pres¬ 
sure  ;  but  if  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  rests  on  a  Q.  it  is 
partially  protected  from  the  action  of  the  water  by  a  semi¬ 
fluid,  which  is  not  capable  of  transmitting  the  full 
hydraulic  pressure  of  the  medium  of  flotation.  Hence 
an  effectual  way  of  releasing  a  ship  from  a  Q.  would  be 
by  forcing  water  through  holes  in  the  bottom,  thus 
breaking  the  *  seal  *  of  mingled  sand,  silt,  and  water,  and 
re-establishing  the  full  hydraulic  pressure.  In  sinking 
shafts  and  laying  the  foundations  of  bridge  piers,  one  of 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  is  the  presence  of  Q.,  but 
by  the  use  of  freezing  mixtures  the  difficulty  may  be 
obviated.  To  apply  the  freezing  mixture,  a  row  of  ver¬ 
tical  tubes  is  driven  into  the  Q.  a  short  distance  apart, 
and  just  outside  the  circumference  of  the  desired  open¬ 
ing  or  shaft.  When  the  freezing  mixture  is  driven  into 
the  tubes,  the  Q.  gradually  solidifies  into  a  firm,  hard 
wall,  of  sufficient  strength  to  retain  its  shape  while  the 
inclosed  shaft  is  being  excavated  and  lined.  This  method 
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lias  often  been  used  in  bridge  work ;  and  recently  it  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  sinking  shafts  in  the  Lake 
Superior  ore-mining  region,  where  strata  of  thin  Q.  have 
been  encountered  some  distance  below  the  surface.  A 
more  recent  method  of  overcoming  the  same  obstacle 
is  that  proposed  by  a  German  engineer,  Frederick  Neu- 
kirch,  of  Bremen.  Instead  of  freezing  the  Q.,  Neukirch, 
by  the  aid  of  compressed  air,  forces  through  pipes  and 
into  the  Q.  a  quantity  of  cement,  which,  mixing  with  the 
sand  and  water,  forms  a  firm  mass. 

QUICKSILVER,  n.  kwik'sil-ver  [quick,  in  the  sense  of 
living,  and  silver] :  the  familiar  term  for  fluid  mercury, 
in  allusion  to  its  mobility  and  silver- white  color  (see 
Mebcuby).  Quick'silvebed,  a.  -sil-verd,  overlaid  with 
quicksilver.  Quicksilveb  hobizon,  a  shallow  trough 
of  quicksilver  to  form  an  artificial  horizon,  used  for  ob¬ 
serving  altitudes. 

QUID,  n.  kwid  [AS.  cud,  what  is  chewed — from  ceowan, 
to  chew :  in  Surrey,  quid,  what  is  chewed  (see  Cud)]  :  a 
piece  of  tobacco  rolled  about  in  the  mouth,  like  a  cow 
chewing  the  cud :  V.  to  drop  food  from  the  mouth  when 
partly  masticated ;  said  of  horses.  Quid'deb,  n.  a  very 
old  horse,  which  lets  the  hay  or  grass  fall  which  he  has 
half  chewed. 

QUIDDITY,  n.  kwid'i-fi,  [mid.  L.  quidditas,  the  what - 
ness  or  distinctive  nature  of  a  thing,  a  byword  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  nice  distinctions  of  the  schools — from 
L.  quid,  what:  F.  quiddite;  It.  quiddita,  quiddity]:  a 
subtility  or  nice  refinement;  a  trifling  nicety;  a  cap¬ 
tious  question. 

QUIDNUNC,  n.  kwid'nungk  [L.  quidnunc,  what  now  ?]  : 
a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  one  who  is  curious  to 
know  everything  that  passes ;  one  who  pretends  to  know 
all  occurrences. 

QUID  PRO  QUO,  kwid  pro  kwo  [L.  what  for  what]  : 
one  thing  for  another ;  in  law ,  an  equivalent. 

QUIESCE,  v.  kwi-es'  [L.  quies' cere,  to  rest  or  keep  quiet 

_ from  quies ,  rest] :  to  be  silent,  as  a  letter.  Quies'- 

ciNGr,  imp.  Quiesced',  pp.  - estf .  Quies'cent,  a.  -sent 
[quies'cens  or  quiescen'tem,  resting,  reposing]  :  resting; 
being  in  a  state  without  motion ;  calm ;  unruffled,  as  the 
mind;  silent;  not  sounded,  as  a  letter:  N.  a  silent 
letter.  Quies'cently,  ad.  -It.  Quies'cence,  n.  -sens, 
rest;  state  of  being  without  motion;  a  state  of  the 
mind  free  from  agitation  or  emotion ;  silence. 

QUIET,  a.  kwi'et  [F.  quiet,  quiet — from  L.  quietus,  en¬ 
joying  rest,  quiet — from  quies  or  quietem,  rest :  It.  quiete] : 
calm;  still;  free  from  motion,  disturbance,  or  alarm; 
without  noise  or  resistance;  unruffled;  smooth;  not 
noisy  or  restless :  N.  repose ;  stillness ;  freedom  from 
disturbance  or  alarm;  peace;  security:  V.  to  still;  to 
ealm ;  to  pacify ;  to  allay  or  suppress.  Qui'eting,  imp. : 
Adj.  reducing  to  stillness;  appeasing;  tranquillizing. 
Qui'eted,  pp.  Qui'eteb,  n.  ~er,  one  who  or  that  which 
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quiets.  Qui'etly,  ad.  -Vi.  Qui'etnfss,  n.  -nes,  the  state 
of  being  quiet ;  stillness ;  calmness;  tranquillity.  QuF- 
etists,  n.  plu.  -Ists,  mystics,  who  held  that  the  soul,  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good,  must  retire  from  the 
reports  and  gratifications  of  sense,  and  in  silence  be 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  God  (see  below).  Qui'et- 
ism,  n.  - izm ,  spiritual  tranquillity,  or  inactive  contem¬ 
plation  ;  tenets  of  the  Quietists.  Qui'etis'tic,  a  -is'tik, 
pert,  to  quietism.  Qui'etsome,  a.  -sum,  in  OE.,  calm; 
undisturbed;  still.  Qui'etude,  n.  -ud,  rest;  repose. 
Quietus,  n.  kwl-e'tus  [L.] :  rest ;  repose ;  death ;  final 
discharge ;  a  severe  blow.  Quie'tus  est,  est  [L.  he  is 
quiet] :  a  term  us  ,d  in  the  exchequer  on  giving  an  ac¬ 
countant  a  discharge  or  acquittance.  In  quiet,  quietly ; 
peacefully.  Out  of  quiet,  in  OE.,  disturbed  restless. 
— Syn.  of  ‘quiet,  a.’:  still;  calm;  peaceable;  tranquil; 
placid ;  inoffensive ;  peaceful ;  mild;  unmoved;  smooth; 
unmolested ;  unruffled ;  undisturbed ;  contented ;  meek ; 

of  ‘  quiet,  n. rest ;  tranquillity ;  peace ;  security  ; 
stillness ;  repose ;  calmness ;  ease. 

QUI'ETISTS :  numerous  class  of  mystical  sects,  who, 
in  different  ages,  have  held  that  the  most  perfect  state 
of  the  soul  is  a  state  of  quiet,  in  which  the  soul  ceases 
to  reason  or  to  reflect  about  itself  or  God,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  exercise  any  of  it£  faculties — its  sale  function 
being  passively  to  receive  the  infused  heavenly  light, 
which,  according  to  their  view,  accompanies  this  state 
of  inactive  contemplation.  For  the  doctrines  of  the  Q. , 
see  Fenelon,  Franqois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe: 
GuYon,  Jeanne  Marie  Bouvieres  de  la  Mothe  : 
Molinos,  Miguel  de  :  Hesychasts  :  Mystics  :  Mysti¬ 
cism  :  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  : 
Beguines.  Some  of  their  doctrines  are  purely  specula¬ 
tive,  involving  little  of  practical  consequent  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Many  of  those  holding  these 
tenets  and  practicing  on  them  were  saintly  and  faith¬ 
ful  souls,  seeking  in  Quietism  a  refuge  or  th  spiritual 
life  from  the  suffocating  influence  of  a  worldly  church 
and  of  a  religion  which  had  become  almost  a.  mere  round 
of  formal  observances.  But  there  is  one  most  pernicious 
class  of  errors,  which,  however  eschewed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  various  schools,  has  seldom  failed  to  characterize 
the  practical  working  of  the  system  among  the  vulgar 
crowd  of  its  followers.  From  the  belief  of  the  lofty  and 
perfect  nature  of  the  purely  passive  state  of  contempla¬ 
tion,  there  is  but  a  single  step  to  the  fatal  principle  in 
morals,  that  in  this  sublime  state  of  contemplation  all 
external  things  become  indifferent  to  the  soul  which  is 
thus  absorbed  in  God ;  that  good  works,  the  institutions 
of  religion,  and  prayer,  are  not  necessary,  and  hardly 
even  compatible  with  the  repose  of  the  soul ;  nay,  that 
so  complete  is  the  self-absorption,  so  independent  is  the 
soul  of  corporeal  sense,  that  the  most  criminal  repre¬ 
sentations  and  movements  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the 
soul,  and  even  the  external  actions  of  the  body,  fail  to 
affect  the  contemplating  soul,  or  to  impress  it  with  theil 
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debasing  influence  (see  some  of  the  titles  instanced 
above).  The  chief  Quietist  sects  have  been  the  Messa- 
lians  or  Euchites,  4th  c. ;  the  Bogomili,  11th  c. ;  the 
Beghards  and  Beguines,  13th  c. ;  the  Hesychasts,  in  the 
East,  about  the  same  period ;  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  14th  c. ;  followers  of  Michael  Molinos,  17th  c;  and 
others  of  less  note.  See  Heppe,  Geschichte  der  Guietia - 
tischen  Mvstik  11875). 

QUILIMANE,  ke-le-ma'nd:  seaport,  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Mozambique,  E.  Africa  (known  as  the  colony 
of  Mozambique  prior  to  1891,  Sep.  30);  15  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Q.  river,  the  n.  arm  of  the  Zambesi  delta.  It 
is  in  a  swampy,  unhealthful  region;  was  founded  in  the 
15th  c. ;  for  a  long  time  had  large  trade  in  ivory  and  slaves; 
and  now  has  an  import  and  export  trade,  chiefly  with 
Nyassaland,  of  over  $1,000,000  annually,  comprising  cot¬ 
ton,  coal,  hardware,  breadstuffs,  ivory,  rubber,  copal,  wax, 
and  oil-seeds.  Bi  ver  traffic  has  declined  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Chinde  branch  of  the  delta  1889.  Pop.  about  6,000. 

QUILL,  n.  kwil  [Ger.  kiel,  a  stalk  or  quill :  Gael,  cuilc, 
a  reed,  a  stalk :  Dan.  kogle,  a  fir-cone :  F.  quille,  a  skittle, 
the  keel  of  a  ship :  Bret,  kigel,  a  distaff :  comp.  L.  caulis  ; 
Gr.  kaulos,  a  stalk  or  stem] :  one  of  the  large  strong 
feathers  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  used  in  making  pens  for 
writing  (see  Quinns):  an  instrument  for  writing;  the 
spine  of  a  porcupine  ;  the  piece  of  reed  on  which 
weavers  wind  the  thread  which  is  to  form  the  woof  of 
cloth  :  V.  to  plait  or  form  with  small  quill-like  ridges ;  to 
wind  on  a  quill,  as  thread  or  yarn.  Quilling,  imp. :  N. 
a  narrow  border  or  trimming  of  lace  and  the  like,  some¬ 
what  resembling  a  row  of  quills.  QuinnED,  pp.  kwild : 
Adj.  in  her.,  term  used  in  describing  a  feather,  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  quill  differs  in  tincture  from  the  rest. 
Quillwobk,  n.  a  sort  of  embroidery  with  pieces  of 
flattened  quills. 

QUILLAIA,  hwil-la'ya :  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  order 
Rosacece,  type  of  a  tribe  called  Quillaiece,  with  herbaceous 
calyx-tube,  capsular  fruit,  and  seeds  winged  at  the  apex. 
The  sub-order  is  remarkable  for  saponaceous  secretions. 
The  bark  of  some  species  of  Quillaia,  e.g.,  Q.  saponaria 
and  Q.  Brasiliensis,  are  used  in  S.  America,  under  the 
name  Quillai,  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  They  contain  a 
substance  closely  allied  to  Saponine. 

QUILLET,  n.  kml'et  [L.  quid'Vihet  for  quod'libet,  all 
and  every,  which  you  please] :  in  OE.,  a  turn  or  perver¬ 
sion  in  argument  ;  subtilty  ;  fraudulent  distinction ; 
petty  cant.  Note. — Quillet  wag  a  question  in  the 
schools  where  the  challenged  could  choose  his  side. 

QUILLOTA,  kel-yo’td:  town;  province  of  Valparaiso, 
Chili;  on  the  Aconcagua  river;  22  m.  n.e.  of  Valparaiso 
City.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  country;  was 
formerly  noted  for  its  gold-washings;  and  is  now  prin¬ 
cipally  engaged  in  the  mining  and  shipment  of  copper. 
Pop.  about  12,000. 
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QUILLS :  the  large  feathers  of  the  wings  of  birds,  the 
hollow  tubes  of  which,  being  properly  cleaned  of  all  oily 
or  fatty  matter,  and  dried,  were  formerly  used  for  making 
pens  to  write  with.  Steel  and  gold  pens  have  now  largely 
taken  the  place  of  quill  pens.  Those  plucked  from  geese 
are  most  used,  but  swan  and  turkey-quills  also  are  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  for  very  fine  writing,  and  for  pen-and-ink 
drawing,  crow-quills  are  preferred.  After  the  quills 
have  been  carefully  scraped  and  cleaned,  the  drying  is 
effected  by  gentle  heat  in  ovens,  by  which  they  acquire 
a  necessary  brittleness  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  with¬ 
out  which  property  the  fine  slit  could  not  be  made,  on  ' 
which  the  whole  working  character  of  the  pen  depends. 

QUILLWOBT,  kmVwert  ( Isoetes ) :  genus  of  the  club* 
moss  family,  Lycopodiacece ;  unlike  our  other  genera,  it 
is  aquatic,  with  a  corm  instead  of  stem,  and  long  awl- 
shaped  or  linear  angular  leaves,  which  contain  4  air-tubes, 
cross-partitioned,  and  bear,  sessile  in  their  axils,  round 
or  plano-convex  sporocarps,  those  of  the  outer  leaves 
filled  with  macrospores,  those  of  the  inner  with  powdery 
microspores.  I.  lacustris  (found  also  in  Europe)  is  found 
northward ;  has  macrospores  as  large  as  3f6  in.  covered 
with  twisted  ridges.  I.  Engelmanni,  Mass,  to  Del.  and 
Mo.,  is  much  the  largest  species,  with  50-100  leaves, 
9-20  inches  long,  its  variety  Valida  still  larger.  17 
species  and  varieties  in  the  United  States  are  described. 

QUI'LOA :  see  Kilwa. 

QUILON,  kwe-lon'  (Kayan  Kulan ):  town  of  India,  in 
the  state  Travancore,  35  m.  n.w.  from  Trivanderam.  It 
is  on  the  sea-coast,  in  a  bight  where  ships  may  anchor 
and  have  shelter.  Q.  has  a  barrack  for  European  troops, 
a  hospital,  a  jail,  etc.  There  is  export  trade  in  timber, 
cocoa-nuts,  ginger,  pepper,  etc.  Communication  with 
Trivanderam,  as  with  towns  further  n.  on  the  coast,  is 
almost  entirely  by  canals,  connecting  the  lagoons  of  the 
back-water.  Pop.  estimated  about  20,000. 

QUILT,  n.  kivilt  [W.  cylch,  a  hoop ;  cylched,  what  goes 
round  about  or  enwraps :  Gael,  coilce,  bed-clothes ;  cuil, 
a  corner;  cuilteach,  a  bedroom,  a  bed-cover:  L.  culcita, 
a  mattress:  Dut.  kulckt ;  It.  coltre;  OF.  cuilte;  F.  coultre , 
a  quilt] :  a  thick  cover  for  a  bed,  formed  by  stitching 
one  cover  over  another  with  some  soft  substance  or 
stuffing  between ;  any  thick  or  warm  coverlet :  V.  to 
stitch  two  piles  of  cloth,  one  over  the  other,  with  some 
soft  stuffing  between.  Quii/tTng,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of 
making  a  quilt ;  that  which  is  quilted ;  the  materials  for 
bed-quilts,  bed-covers,  and  the  like.  Quilt'ed,  pp. : 
Adj.  formed  as  a  quilt,  or  into  a  quilt. 

QU  IMP  Ell,  kdng-par' :  old  town  of  France,  cap.  of 
the  dept,  of  Finistere;  prettily  situated  on  the  Odet, 
about  9  m.  from  its  mouth,  about  35  m.  s.e.  of  Brest. 
Its  cathedral,  a  stately,  richly-carved,  and  ornamented 
edifice,  commenced  1424,  is  the  principal  building.  Pot¬ 
teries  are  in  operation,  also  tan-yarcls,  breweries,  etc. ; 
and  sardine-fishing  is  carried  on.  Pop.  (1886)  17,171. 
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QUIN,  kwin,  James:  1693,  Feb.  24—1766,  Jan.  21;  ba 
London,  of  Irish  descent.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  1714  at  Dublin  as  Abel  in  The  Committee. 
Shortly  afterward  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  Drury  Lane,  but  for  inferior  parts.  In  1716 
the  sudden  illness  of  a  leading  actor  led  to  Q.’s  being 
called  on  to  sustain  the  character  of  Bajazet  in  the 
famous  play  of  Tamerlane.  His  success  was  marked. 
Next  year,  he  exchanged  Drury  Lane  for  Eich’s 
Theatre  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  where  he  remained  as  a 
principal  actor  17  years.  His  reputation  was  clouded 
for  a  time  by  a  duel  in  which  he  killed  a  brother-actor. 
The  only  really  fine  parts  which  he  seems  to  have  played 
were  Captain  Macheath  in  the  Beggars'  Opera,  and 
Falstaff  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  In  1734-5,  he 
returned  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  ‘  on  such  terms,’  says 
Cibber,  ‘  as  no  hired  actor  had  before  received ;  ’  and 
from  this  dato  until  the  appearance  of  Garrick  1741,  he 
was,  by  universal  consent,  the  first  actor  in  England. 
Q.  was  not  pleased  at  the  rising  fame  of  Garrick,  and 
sarcastically  expressed  his  chagrin  by  declaring  that 
‘  Garrick  was  a  new  religion,  and  that  Whitefield  wag 
followed  for  a  time ;  but  they  would  all  come  to  church 
again.’  In  this  he  erred.  In  1751,  he  withdrew  from 
the  stage  as  a  hired  actor,  though  he  continued  at  in¬ 
tervals  to  give  his  services  for  benevolent  purposes,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Bath,  where  he  died.  In  after- 
dinner  conversation,  he  was  a  notable  though  coarse 
story-teller,  and  many  of  his  jests  are  still  in  vogue. 

QUINARY,  a.  kwl'ner-i  [L.  qulndrms,  containing  five: 
quini,  five — from  quinque,  five] :  consisting  of  five,  or  of 
a  multiple  of  five. 

QUINATE,  a.  Jan'nat  [L.  quini,  five  each — from  quin- 
que,  five]  :  in  hot.,  applied  to  five  similar  parts  arranged 
together,  as  five  leaflets  coming  off  from  one  point. 

QUINCE,  n.  kwins  [F.  cognasse,  pear-quince :  It. 
cotogna  ;  L.  cotonia,  a  quince ;  Cydonia,  a  town  in  Crete, 
whence  they  are  said  to  have  come],  ( Cydonia) :  genus  of 
trees  and  shrubs  of  nat.  order  Rosacece,  sub-order  Pomece 
nearly  allied  to  Pyrus,  with  which  many  botanists  have 
united  it,  but  distinguished  by  having  many  instead  of 
two  seeds  in  each  cell,  and  by  their  very  mucilaginous 
nature.  Q.  denotes  also  the  fruit.  The  Common  Q. 

(  C.  vulgaris),  native  of  s.  Europe  and  temperate  parts  of 
Asia,  is  a  low  tree,  with  generally  tortuous  branches ; 
ovate,  entire,  deciduous  leaves,  downy  on  the  under 
side ;  and  rather  large  whitish  flowers,  solitary  at  the 
extremity  of  young  branches.  The  fruit  is  in  some  vari¬ 
eties  globose;  in  others,  pear-shaped,  of  a  rich  yellow 
or  orange  color,  with  strong  odor.  It  is  hard  and  aus¬ 
tere,  but  when  stewed  wfith  sugar,  becomes  extremely 
pleasant,  and  is  much  used  in  this  way  either  alone  or  to 
impart  a  flavor.  It  is  much  used  also  for  a  preserve 
called  Quince  Marmalade.  A  delicious  beverage,  some¬ 
what  resembling  cider,  ib  made  from  it.  The  seeds 
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readily  give  out  their  mucilage  to  water,  so  that  they 
turn  40  or  50  times  their  weight  of  water  iuto  a  substance 
as  thick  as  syrup.  Q.  mucilage,  or  Q.  gum,  Cydonin,  is 
allied  to  Bassorin,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  readily 
soluble  in  water,  while  it  differs  in  some  particulars  also 
from  Arabin.  See  Gum. — The  Q.  was  cultivated  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  England,  s.  Europe,  and  generally  in  tem¬ 
perate  climates.  The  Q.  is  propagated  principally  by 
layers  and  cuttings  (see  Nursery).  It  thrives  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  soils,  but  succeeds  best  in  rich  and  moist,  though 
well-drained,  loams.  Trees  from  the  nursery  may  be  set 
when  three  or  four  years  old.  The  Q.  naturally  grows 
in  the  form  of  a  shrub,  with  several  stalks,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  protecting  from  borers  it  is 
often  grown  with  a  single  stem.  The  trees  should  bo  6 
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to  12  ft.  apart  each  way  according  to  the  variety,  and 
the  richness  of  the  soil.  Good  cultivation  should  be 
given  till  mid-summer.  Rich  composts  may  be  profit¬ 
ably  applied  late  in  autumn  or  very  early  in  spring. 
Ground  bones,  and  fertilizers  rich  in  potash,  will  increase 
the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  fruit.  The  princi¬ 
pal  pruning  required  is  to  remove  suckers  from  the 
stems  or  roots,  and  to  keep  the  heads  in  suitable  form. 
When  the  fruit  turns  yellow,  it  should  be  carefully  picked 
by  hand.  The  Q.  grows  from  8  to  20  ft.  high.  It  should 
produce  fair  crops  of  fruit  in  five  years  from  planting, 
and  remain  fruitful  about  40  years.  The  ends  of  the 
twigs  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  twig-blight. 
When  this  appears,  the  affected  shoots  should  be  cut  off 
and  burned.  Borers  often  prove  very  destructive.  They 
should  be  promptly  cut  out,  or  be  destroyed  by  passing 
a  wire  into  the  channels  that  they  have  made.  As  a 
preventive  measure,  to  keep  the  insects  from  laying  eggs 
on  the  shrubs,  the  trunks  may  be  frequently  washed  in 
June  with  a  mixture  of  one  gallon  soft  soap  and  one  pint 
crude  carbolic  acid  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  hot  water, 
and,  when  well  combined  fin  12  to  24  hours),  thinned 
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with  eight  gallons  of  soft  water.  Among  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  are  the  Champion,  Meech’s  Prolific,  Orange,  and 
Ilea’s  Seedling.  The  Q.  is  largely  used  as  a  stock  for 
dwarfing  the  pear  by  grafting. — Two  ornamental  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  Q.  are  grown  to  some  extent.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Q.  (P.  Sinensis )  has  glossy  leaves,  showy  flowers 
with  a  violet  odor,  and  yellow  fruit  of  inferior  quality. 
It  is  not  entirely  hardy  in  cold  regions.  The  Japan  Q. 

( C.  Japonica),  often  sold  as  Pyrus  Japonica,  is  hardy  and 
bushy,  with  many  thorns;  it  bears  beautiful  crimson 
flowers  early  in  the  spring,  makes  a  fine  hedge,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  hardy  spring-flowering  shrubs. 

QUINCH,  v.  kimnsh:  same  as  Quich,  which  see. 

QUINCUNX,  n.  kunng'kungks  [L .quincunx,  five-twelfths, 
the  form  of  a  quincunx — from  quinque,  five;  undid,  a 
twelfth  part,  a  bit  or  atom] :  an  arrangement  of  five 
objects  in  a  square,  one  at  each  corner,  and  one  in  the 
middle;  in  hot.,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  a  bud 
into  five,  of  which  two  are  exterior,  two  interior,  and 
the  fifth  covers  the  interior  with  one  margin,  and  has 
its  other  margin  covered  by  the  exterior.  Quincunciaij, 
a.  kwm-kun'shal ,  arranged  in  a  quincunx.  Quincun'- 
ciai/ly,  ad.  -Vi. 

QUINCY,  kwln’zl:  city;  cap.  of  Adams  co.,  Ill. ;  on  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  Burlington  Route,  the  Q.  Omaha 
and  Kan.  City,  and  the  Wabash  railways;  104  m.  w.  of 
Springfield,  264  m.  s.  w.  of  Chicago  ;  7  sq.  m.  It  is  on  a 
limestone  bluff  120  ft.  above  the  river,  and  is  laid  out 
regularly,  the  streets  running  n.  and  s.  being  8  m.  long,  and 
those  running  e.  and  w.  2f  m.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
from  the  river,  the  distribution  being  from  a  reser¬ 
voir  280  ft.  above  tidewater,  and  has  an  improved  sewer¬ 
age  system,  electric  lights,  electric  street  railways,  a  rail¬ 
way  bridge  across  the  river,  over  80  m.  of  improved  streets, 
and  16  public  parks.  The  public  buildings  include  the 
U.S.  govt,  building  ( cost  $250,000 )  ;  co.  court-house  ( cost 
$300,000)  ;  city-hall  (cost  over  $100,000)  ;  the  State  Sol¬ 
diers’  and  Sailors’  Home,  comprising  a  group  of  50  sep¬ 
arate  buildings;  and  the  Public  Library.  There  are  33 
churches;  public  school  property  valued  at  $250,000,  in¬ 
cluding  10  buildings;  Chaddock  College  (Meth.  Episc., 
chartered  1876)  ;  St.  Francis  Solanus  College  (Rom. 
Cath.,  opened  1860);  13  public  schools;  2  nat.  banks 
(cap.  $500,000),  a  state  bank  (cap.  $300,000) ,  and  a  pri¬ 
vate  bank.  In  1902  the  combined  assessed  valuations  of 
real  and  personal  property  amounted  to  $5,264,290;  and 
the  tax  rate  was  $68.75  per  $1,000.  The  total  bonded  debt 
1903,  Mar.  1,  was  $1,016,100;  sinking  funds,  $31,000  ;  net 
debt,  $985,100.  Q.  lias  a  large  river  and  railway  trade  ex¬ 
tending  over  several  states.  In  1900  it  had  421  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  which  employed  $6,879,846 
cap.  and  4,509  persons,  paid  $1,918,452  for  wages  and 
$4,952,797  for  materials,  and  had  an  output  valued  at 
$9*234,988.  The  principal  industries,  according  to  the 
value  of  output,  were  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  grist- 
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mill  products,  $368,218;  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod¬ 
ucts,  $1,614,563;  carriages  and  wagons  $250,456;  chew¬ 
ing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff,  $86,014;  malt  liquors, 
$398,140;  and  planing-mill  products,  $350,334.  The  out¬ 
put  of  saddlery  and  harness  was  valued  at  $287,680.  Q. 
was  settled  1822,  incorporated  1834,  and  chartered  as  a 
city  1839.  Pop.  (1900)  36,252;  (1910)  36,587. 

QUINCY:  city;  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Q.  river 
and  bay  and  the  Old  Colony  Division  of  the  New  York 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad;  iy2  m.  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  8  m.  s.e.  of  Boston.  It  was  settled  1625 
by  Capt  .Wollaston,  who  named  it  Mt.  Wollaston;  a  few 
years  later  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Morton,  who  established  here  his  famous  “Merry 
Mount.”  In  1792  Q.  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  receiv¬ 
ing  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Edmund  Quincy  ( q.v. ) , 
after  being  set  off  from  Braintree.  The  town  comprised 
the  villages  of  Q.  Point,  Atlantic,  Wollaston,  West  Q., 
South  Q.  Squantuin,  Germantown,  and  Houghsneck. 
In  1888  the  town  with  its  entire  area  was  chartered  as 
a  city.  Q.  has  historical  interest  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  and  John  Quincy  Adams; 
and  also  on  account  of  the  educational  movement  begun 
in  the  city  by  F.  W.  Parker.  It  also  has  a  lasting 
interest  from  the  fact  that  the  first  railway  in  the 
United  States,  nearly  3  m.  long,  was  constructed  here 
1826,  to  carry  stone  for  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  to 
the  Neponset  river.  It  is  largely  a  residential  city,  but 
is  noted  for  its  extensive  granite  quarries,  chiefly  in  W. 
Q.,  from  which  stone  for  many  well-known  public  build¬ 
ings  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  been  shipped.  In 
1900  there  was  a  capital  of  over  $2,200,000  invested  in 
manufacturing  industries;  of  this  over  half  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  making  of  monuments  and  tombstones,  and 
in  marble  and  stone  work.  There  are  also  a  shipbuilding 
yard,  foundries,  and  machine  shops.  Q.  has  good  public 
schools,  including  a  high  school,  the  Thomas  Crane 
library  (public)  ;  the  Adams  Academy,  and  the  Wood¬ 
ward  Institute  for  Girls,  and  a  city  hospital,  with  ai 
training  school  for  nurses.  Pop.  (1910)  32,642. 

QUINCY,  Edmund:  statesman:  1681,  Oct.  24.— 1738, 
Feb.  23;  b.  Braintree  (now  Quincy),  Mass;  grandson  of  i 
Lieut.-Col.  Edmund  Q.,  and  great-grandson  of  Edmund 
Q.,  one  of  the  founders  of  Braintree,  who  came  to  this 
country  1628,  and  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Quincys, 
Earls  of  Winchester  in  the  13th  c.  Q.  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  1699,  and  soon  became  a  representative  from  Brain-  j 
tree,  and  later  a  member  of  the  council.  He  was  also  | 
lieut.-col.  of  a  regt.  of  militia.  In  1718  he  was  made  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death.  In  1737  he  was  appointed  agent  for  Mass,  in 
England  for  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  that 
state  and  N.  H.  Soon  after  reaching  London  he  was 
attacked  with  small-pox  which  proved  fatal. 
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QUIN'CY,  Josiah:  lawyer;  1744,  Feb.  23—1775,  Apr. 
26;  b.  Boston.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
1763,  and  took  the  degree  a. m.  three  years  later,  deliver¬ 
ing  an  address  on  patriotism  which  made  him  famous 
as  an  orator.  He  studied  law,  soon  became  eminent  in 
his  profession,  and  was  prominent  in  political  affairs, 
also  both  as  a  public  speaker  and  as  a  writer  for  the 
press.  After  the  Boston  massacre,  he  was,  with  John 
Adams,  employed  as  counsel  for  the  commander  and  the 
soldiers  who  had  fired  on  the  crowd.  For  accepting  this 
case  he  was  severely  blamed  by  the  patriots,  and  his 
father  wrote  an  angry  letter  condemning  his  course.  Q. 
replied  that  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  profes¬ 
sional  assistance  to  men  who  were  accused,  but  were 
not  proven  guilty  of  crime ;  and  added,  ‘  To  inquire  my 
duty  and  to  do  it,  is  my  aim.’  The  men  were  acquitted, 
and  after  a  few  years  the  course  pursued  by  their  lawyers 
was  generally  approved.  Though  his  business  became 
very  extensive,  he  wrote  many  political  pamphlets  and 
articles  which  had  great  influence.  Sooner  than  most  ot 
his  compatriots  he  recognized  the  fact  that  the  rev* 
olution  was  inevitable.  In  1774,  Sep.,  he  sailed  to 
England  on  a  mission  of  the  patriots  to  their  friends  in 
that  country.  He  died  on  the  return  voyage  when 
within  sight  of  his  native  state.  He  published  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Act  of  Parliament  commonly  called  the  Boston 
Port  Bill  (1774).  His  Life ,  by  his  son,  has  passed  through 
three  editions. 

QUIN'CY,  Josiah  ;  American  lawyer,  orator,  and  man 
of  letters  :  1772,  Feb.  4—1864,  July  1 ;  b.  Boston;  son  of 
Josiah  Q.,  distinguished  orator  of  the  revolution.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1790;  studied  law;  was 
active  in  politics  as  a  leading  member  of  the  federal 
party  in  New  England;  entered  congress  1805,  where  he 
became  distinguished  as  a  ready,  earnest,  and  fervent 
orator,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  denounce  slavery 
in  congress,  and  declared  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  a 
sufficient  cause  for  dissolution  of  the  union.  Disgusted 
with  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party  and  the  war 
of  1812,  he  declined  re-election  to  congress,  and  turned  to 
scientific  agriculture.  He  became,  however,  a  member  of 
the  Mass,  senate,  and  1822  judge  of  the  municipal  court 
of  Boston.  In  1823,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Boston ; 
and  1829-45  was  pres,  of  Harvard  College,  which  was 
notably  advanced  under  his  administration.  Among  his 
published  works  are  a  Memoir  of  his  father,  1825 ;  His¬ 
tory  of  Harvard  University ,  1840;  History  of  the  Boston 
Athencmm,  1851 ;  The  Municipal  History  of  the  Town  and 
City  of  Boston,  1852;  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  1858; 
Essays  on  the  Soiling  of  Cattle,  1859.  Born  before  the 
American  revolution,  in  which  his  father  took  an  active 
and  distinguished  part,  he  lived  to  denounce  the  seces. 
sion  of  the  Confederate  states  in  1860,  and  to  urge  on 
the  war  for  their  subjugation.  He  died  at  Quincy,  Mass. 
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—His  son,  Josiah  Q.  (1802-82,  b.  Boston)  graduated  - 
Harvard  1821,  and  was  mayor  of  Boston  1845-49. — -A): 
other  son,  Edmund  Q.  (1808-77),  was  a  distinguished 
author  and  orator,  and  an  active  member  of  the  abolu 
tionist  party. 

QUINDECAGON,  n.  kwin-dekf d-gon  [L.  quinque ,  five; 
Gr.  delta ,  ten;  goriia ,  an  angle] :  in  geom.,  a  plane  figure 
having  15  sides  and  15  angles. 

QUINDECEMVIR,  n.  kwin'de-sem'ver  [L.  quin'deci.ns 
fifteen ;  mV,  a  man] :  in  anc.  Rome,  one  of  a  college  or 
board  of  fifteen  priests  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  Books,  and  of  religious  affairs  generally:  Plu. 
Quin'decem'viri,  -vir-l.  Quin'decem'vieate,  n.  -vi-rat, 
the  body  of  fifteen  priests,  or  their  office. 

QUINET,  ke-nd',  Edgar:  French  author  :  1803,  Feb. 
17 — 1875,  Mar.  27 ;  b.  Bourg,  dept,  of  Ain.  He  studied 
at  Lyon  and  Paris.  He  made  his  literary  debut  at  the 
age  of  20  with  Tabletles  du  Juif  Errant,  after  which  his 
love  of  philosophy  and  mystic  reverie  led  him  to  Ger¬ 
many.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  and  on  his  return  to 
France  published  a  translation  of  Herder’s  Ideen  zur 
Philosophie  der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit,  so  well  executed, 
that  Cousin  signalized  it  as  ‘  the  debut  of  a  great  writer.' 
From  this  early  period  dates  his  intimate  friendship 
with  Michelet  (q.v.),  the  result  of  a  community  of  feeling 
and  belief.  Q,.  was  a  member  of  the  scientific  commis¬ 
sion  sent  to  the  Morea  1828,  and  there  gathered  materials 
for  his  Grece  Moderne  et  ses  Rapports  avec  VAntiquite  (Par. 
1830).  Although  his  political  enthusiasm  was  extremely 
ardent,  he  continued  unabated  his  literary  labors,  and 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  in 
which  Ahasuerus,  perhaps  his  finest  work,  first  appeared. 
1839-42,  he  held  the  chair  of  foreign  literature  at  Lyon, 
where  his  lectures  on  the  ancient  civilizations  excited 
profound  interest.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  chair  of 
litteralures  meridionales  at  the  College  of  France,  insti¬ 
tuted  for  him  by  Villemain;  and  here,  in  company  with 
Michelet,  he  assailed  the  Jesuits  with  a  keen,  earnest, 
epigrammatic  eloquence  that  startled  the  chiefs  of  that 
body,  and  made  even  the  government  nervous,  in  view 
of  the  peril  of  exposure  to  their  secret  hostility.  In 
1846,  Q.  was  silenced.  He  threw  himself  eagerly  into 
the  Reform  agitation  that  brought  about  the  revolution 
of  1848,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  constituent 
and  legislative  assemblies,  where  he  always  voted  with 
the  Extreme  Left ;  but  was  expelled  from  France  after 
Dec.  2.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Q.  returned  to  France, 
and  was  reinstalled  in  his  chair  at  the  College  of  France, 
1870,  Nov.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
assembly.  Among  his  chief  works  are  Allemagne  et 
Italie  (1839) ;  Histoire  de  la  Poesie  Epique  (1836-7) ;  Le 
Genie  des  Religions  (1842) ;  Les  Jesuites,  with  Michelet 
(1843) ;  Les  Revolutions  d' Italie  (1848) ;  Merlin  VEnchanteur 
(1860) ;  La  Campagne  de  1815  (1862),  An  ed.  of  Q/s 
(Euvres  Completes  appeared  1878. 
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QUINIA :  see  Quinine. 

QUIN'IC  ACID  :  see  Kinic  Acid. 

QUININE,  n.  km'nin  or  kwi-nin'  or  kun-n&n',  or 
Quinia,  kwin'i-a,  or  Quina,  km'na,  or  Quinina,  kwin'vna 
[F.  quinine ,  quinine  :  Sp.  quina ,  Peruvian  bark — from 
cinchona,  the  Peruvian  bark,  said  to  be  named  from  the 
Countess  of  Cinchon,  wife  of  a  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  was 
cured  by  its  bark]  :  one  of  the  alkaloid  proximate  prin¬ 
ciples  in  which  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  reside,  highly  valued  in  the  treatment  of  agues, 
etc. ,  and  for  its  tonic  properties  (see  below).  Quinicine, 
n.  kwm'tsin  (see  Quinine,  below).  Quinidine,  n.  kmn' 
X -din  (see  Quinine,  below). 

QUFNINE,  or  QuinTa  ;  and  the  other  Cinchona  Auka. 
loids:  alkaloids  obtained  from  the  barks  of  different 
varieties  of  S.  Amer.  Cinchona  employed  in  treatment 
of  disease  (see  Cinchona).  These  alkaloids  or  organic 
bases  occur  in  combination  with  quinic  and  quinotannic 
acids.  Of  these  bases,  the  most  important  are  quinia 
and  cinchonia,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  (or  con¬ 
nected  with)  two  isomeric  bases,  termed  respectively 
Quinidine  and  Quinicine,  and  Cinchonidine  and  Cinchoni - 
cine  ;  and  besides  these,  a  base  termed  Aricine  or  Cincho - 
vatine  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Cinchona  ovata.  Here  are 
described  (1)  the  chemical  characters,  (2)  the  therapeutic 
action  of  these  alkaloids. 

1.  Quinine  (C20H24N2O2)  is  characterized  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  properties.  It  crystallizes  with  six  atoms  of  water, 
in  the  form  of  silky  needles,  from  an  ethereal  or  alcoholic 
solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  cool 
place;  but  when  thrown  down  from  acid  solutions,  it 
forms  a  white  curdy  precipitate.  It  is  comparatively 
insoluble  in  water,  requiring  about  200  parts  of  boiling 
water  for  its  solution,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether,  and  in  water  acidulated  with  a  mineral  acid. 
It  has  intensely  bitter  taste,  perceived  chiefly  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth ;  it  has  a  well-marked  alkaline  reac¬ 
tion.  It  combines  with  acids,  and  forms  both  neutral 
and  acid  salts,  most  of  which  are  capable  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  and  all  possessing  its  own  bitter  taste.  Of  these 
salts,  the  acid  ones  are  far  the  most  soluble. 

The  most  important  of  its  salts  is  the  neutral  sidphate 
{formerly  mistakenly  termed  the  disulphate),  represented 
by  the  formula  (C2oH24N202)2.H2S04  +  It  crystal¬ 

lizes  in  long  snow-white  silky  needles,  sparingly  sol¬ 
uble  in  water  (yet  imparting  to  it  a  peculiar  bluish  tint), 
but  dissolving  freely  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  in 
alcohol.  The  acid  sulphate,  (C2oH24N202)2iH2S04  -f-  8H20, 
also  is  crystallizable ;  and  the  crystals,  when  dried  for 
some  time  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  are  phosphores¬ 
cent.  Its  solution,  or  an  acidulated  solution  of  the 
former  salt,  exhibits  striking  phenomena  of  Fluorescence 
(q.v.).  By  heating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  Q.  with 
strong  acetic  acid,  and  adding,  drop  by  drop,  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine  to  the  hot  solution,  are  obtained  cry®* 
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tals  of  a  compound  (herapatkite)  represented  by  the  for. 
mula  (C20H24N2O2)4.3SO4H2J2  +  3H2O.  These  crystals, 
formed  in  large  flat  rectangular  plates,  present  very 
remarkable  optical  properties,  polarizing  light  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  plates  of  tourmaline. 

This  alkaloid  may  be  obtained  from  several  species  of 
cinchona,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  yellow-bark  ( C. 
cardifolia).  The  pulverized  bark  is  boiled  with  water 
containing  1  per  cent,  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  dissolves 
the  bases  that  are  present ;  the  solution  is  precipitated 
by  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  Q.  (with  the  other  alka¬ 
loids)  extracted  from  the  precipitate  by  ether.  For 
various  methods  of  obtaining  the  sulphate  of  Q.  on  a 
Jarge  scale  for  medicinal  purposes,  see  Pereira’s  Materia 
Medica  II.,  part  2,  147-149  ;  and  British  Pharmacopeia. 
The  mother  liquid  from  which  sulphate  of  Q.  has  been 
obtained,  contains  considerable  quantity  of  a  resinous 
amorphous  substance  known  as  Quinoidine,  which, 
when  treated  with  ether,  yields  crystals  of  Quinidine 
(C2oH24N204  +  2H20),  a  base  isomeric  with  Q.,  from  which 
again  is  derived  another  isomeric  base,  Quinidne. 

Cinchonia  (C2oH24N20)  crystallizes  in  comparatively 
large  quadrilateral  prisms,  which  are  anhydrous.  It  is 
less  soluble  than  Q.  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  this  difference  of  solubility  affords  the  means 
of  separating  these  two  alkaloids.  With  acids  it  forms 
two  series  of  salts  similar  to,  but  more  soluble  than, 
those  of  quinia.  These  salts  are  intensely  bitter,  and 
possess  (though  in  less  degree)  the  same  therapeutic 
properties  as  quinia.  In  certain  varieties  of  cinchona 
bark,  a  crystalline  alkaloid,  Cinchonidine,  isomeric  with 
cinchonia,  occurs.  On  exposing  its  salts,  or  those  of 
cinchonia,  to  high  temperature,  corresponding  salts  of 
Cinchonicine  are  formed.  The  last-named  substance  has 
the  same  composition  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  and 
is  precipitated  from  its  salts  in  the  form  of  a  resinous 
mass.  Cinchonia  and  its  isomeric  allies  are  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  pale  Peruvian  Bark  ( Cinchona  condaminia). 
The  method  of  obtaining  cinchonia  is  precisely  the  same 
as  for  obtaining  quinia.  When  both  bases  are  present, 
they  may  be  separated  by  converting  them  into  sub 
phates ;  the  salt  of  Q.  is  the  least  soluble,  and  crystal¬ 
lizes  first. 

The  relations  of  the  above-described  alkaloids  to 
polarized  light  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Pasteur, 
and  are  very  remarkable.  Their  respective  effects  on 
the  plane  of  polarization  are  as  follows:  Q.  produces 
a  powerful  left-handed  rotation;  quinidine  produces 
a  powerful  right-handed  rotation;  quinicine  produces 
a  feeble  right-handed  rotation;  cinchonia  produces 
a  powerful  right-handed  rotation ;  cinchonidine  produces 
a  powerful  left-handed  rotation ;  cinchonicine  produces 
a  feeble  right-handed  rotation.  The  action  of  these  alka¬ 
loids  thus  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  circular  polarization  as  an  aid  to  chemical 
analysis.  De  Vry  and  Alluaid  published  some  time  ago 
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a  Report,  in  which  they  state  that  the  polariscope  reveals 
tne  presence  of  impurities  in  Q.  when  too  small  to  bo 
detected  by  any  chemical  process. 

2.  The  only  preparations  of  the  above-described  alka¬ 
loids  included  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  are  the  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Quinia,  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Quinia  (merely 
a  solution  of  the  sulphate  in  tincture  of  orange-peel  in 
the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  a  fluid  drachm),  and  the 
Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia.  Sulphate  of  Q.  is  liable  to 
adulteration ;  and  specimens  are  frequently  met  con¬ 
taining  gypsum,  chalk,  magnesia,  gum,  starch,  boracic 
and  stearic  acids,  sugar,  salicine,  and  sulphate  of 
cinchonia.  The  first  five  may  be  detected  by  their 
insolubility  in  alcohol ;  boracic  acid  by  the  green  tinge 
which  it  gives  to  the  alcoholic  flame;  stearic  acid  by  its 
Insolubility  in  dilute  acids ;  sugar  by  its  solubility  in 
cold  water ;  salicine  by  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
turns  it  red ;  and  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  by  precipi¬ 
tating  the  suspected  specimens  by  liquor  ammoniae,  and 
then  adding  ether,  when  the  Q.  will  be  dissolved,  but  the 
cinchonia  will  float  between  the  two  liquids.  (This  test 
for  cinchonia  is  recommended  by  the  French  govt.,  which 
refuses  to  allow  the  sale  of  sulphate  of  Q.  containing 
more  than  three  per  cent,  of  cinchonia.)  The  most 
important  use  of  sulphate  of  Q.  is  in  treatment  of  inter¬ 
mittent  fever,  for  which  it  is  a  specific.  Various  nervous 
affections,  especially  if  they  assume  a  periodical  char¬ 
acter,  are  successfully  treated  by  it — e.g.,  neuralgia, 
chorea,  certain  forms  of  headache,  etc.  In  numerous 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  debility,  and  cachexia,  there  is  no 
single  remedy  more  effectual  than  the  citrate  of  iron 
and  quinine.  The  ordinary  dose  of  the  sulphate  is  one 
to  three  grains,  but  in  ague  it  may  be  given  in  far  larger 
doses.  Desvignes  advocated  administering  solutions  of 
Q.  by  subcutaneous  injection.  The  solution  that  he 
employed  was  a  grain  and  a  half  in  15  drops  of  water, 
acidulated  with  a  drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  With  this 
he  successfully  treated  several  hundred  cases  of  inter¬ 
mittent  fever  in  the  district  of  Tuscany  known  as  the 
4  Maremma,’  in  many  of  which  Q.  and  arsenic  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  ordinary  way  had  failed  to  effect  a  cure. 
The  sulphate  may  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pills 
made  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  as  mixture,  in  which 
case  a  little  sulphuric  acid  should  be  added  to  render  it 
soluble.  In  large  doses,  as  from  10  to  20  grains  or  more, 
it  excites  the  nervous  system,  giving  rise  to  headache, 
buzzing  of  the  ears,  blindness,  giddiness — a  group  of 
symptoms  collectively  known  as  Quininism;  and  several 
deaths  are  recorded  as  arising  from  its  administration 
;n  excessive  doses.  The  average  dose  of  the  citrate  of 
iron  and  Q.  is  5  grains,  which  may  be  given  in  a  glass 
of  sherry.  Quinoidinc  (termed  also  Amorphous  Quinine) 
seems  as  efficient  a  tonic  as  sulphate  of  Q.,  but  not  to 
have  so  great  an  anti-periodic  power,  hence  not  so 
serviceable  in  intermittent  fever,  etc.  Qjdnidine  has  the 
medicinal  properties  of  quinine.  Pereira  a  d  other 
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physicians  have  found  its  sulphate  equally  serviceable 
with  that  of  Q.,  both  as  tonic  and  as  febrifuge ;  and  the 
action  of  Quinicine  is  similar  to  that  of  quinoidine. 
Cinchonia  appears  to  act  precisely  the  same  as  Q.,  while 
Cinchonidine  and  Cinchonicine  are  of  little  therapeutic 
value. 

Q.  is  employed  not  only  in  cure  of  disease,  but  also 
for  preservation  of  health,  when  the  system  is  exposed 
to  certain  noxious  influences.  Its  value  as  a  preventive 
of  intermittent  fever  is  so  generally  recognized,  that  the 
Brit,  admiralty  regulations  require  every  man  to  take 
Q.  when  the  ship  is  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  e. 
or  w.  coast  of  Africa,  and  that  it  should  be  regularly 
continued  in  eight-grain  doses  every  morning  to  those 
engaged  in  boat-cruising  along  the  coasts  or  on  the 
rivers  or  creeks.  Formerly  it  was  considered  certain 
death  to  sleep  out  for  one  night  on  James’s  Island,  oppo¬ 
site  Charleston,  S.  C.,  during  the  malaria  season;  in 
the  great  war,  thousands  of  men — many  protected  by 
use  of  Q. — were  quartered  on  it.  In  1863,  when  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Q.  was  optional,  there  was  much  fever ;  in  1864, 
all  were  compelled  to  take  their  dose  regularly  every 
morning,  and  they  were  very  healthy.  It  has  been  said 
that  British  rule  in  India  is  founded  on  quinine.  Stan¬ 
ley  and  other  African  travellers  have  perpetual  recourse 
to  quinia.  Various  combinations  of  Q.  with  strychnia, 
phosphorus,  and  other  substances,  as  well  as  with  iron, 
are  in  use;  and  for  merely  tonic  effect,  preparations 
made  directly  from  the  bark  may  be  used  with  advan¬ 
tage.  As  a  key  to  its  action,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Q.  is  capable  of  arresting  various  kinds  of  putrefaction 
and  fermentation,  of  killing  microscopic  organisms,  and 
of  arresting  the  amoeboid  movements  of  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles. 

QUINISEXT,  kwm'i-sekst  [Lat.  quinque,  five ;  sex,  six] ; 
in  church  history,  name  given  to  a  council  which,  being 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  supplement  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
general  councils,  is  called  by  a  title  which  appears  to 
combine  both.  In  the  same  view,  it  is  called  by  the 
Greeks  penthekte  [from  pente,  five,  and  hecte,  sixth].  The 
fifth  general  council,  553,  on  the  subject  of  the  Three 
Chapters  (q.v.),  enacted  no  canons  of  discipline.  In  like 
manner,  the  sixth,  against  the  Monothelites,  660,  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  doctrinal  decisions.  To  sup¬ 
ply  the  lack,  a  numerous  body  of  bishops,  211  in  number, 
assembled  692  in  a  hall  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  called  the  Trullus.  It  was  a  purely  oriental 
council,  and  not  only  was  not  approved  by  the  Western 
Church  and  the  pope,  but  was  almost  immediately  rep¬ 
robated.  Its  decrees  are  purely  disciplinary ;  audit  is 
important  chiefly  as  the  council  in  which  was  laid  down 
the  broad  distinction  between  the  legislation  of  the  East 
and  that  of  the  West  on  the  subject  of  clerical  celibacy. 
The  Q.  council,  while  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  any 
one  who  is  in  priest’s  orders,  permits  a  married  man  to 
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receive  after  marriage  the  order  of  subdeacon,  deacon, 
or  priest,  but  not  of  bishop.  Against  this,  the  Roman 
pontiffs  vigorously  protested.  Another  peculiar  canon 
of  this  synod  (57th)  prohibits  fasting  on  Saturday,  even 
in  Lent.  On  these  and  other  points  of  difference  in  dis¬ 
cipline,  no  agreement  between  the  two  churches  has  yet 
been  reached. 

QUINK,  n.  kwingk  [see  Quirk]  :  in  building ,  a  piece  of 
ground  for  a  court  or  yard  taken  out  of  any  regular 
ground  plot  or  floor. 

QUINOA,  n.  kwin'd-d  [native  name],  {Chenopodium 
Quinoa ) :  annual  plant,  native  of  Chili  and  the  high  table¬ 
land  of  Mexico.  It  much  resembles  some  of  the  British 
species  of  Chenopodium  (q.v.) ;  has  an  erect  stem,  with 
ovate,  angulate-toothed  leaves,  the  younger  ones  pulver¬ 
ulent,  and  panicles  much  crowded  and  branched.  In  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  indigenous,  it  is  cultivated  for  its 
seeds,  which  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  meal  made  from  some  varieties  of  the  seed  has  a 
somewhat  peculiar  flavor,  but  is  very  nutritious.  Q. 
meal  resembles  oatmeal  in  not  becoming  elastic  and 
tenacious  when  mixed  with  water,  and  like  oatmeal,  can 
be  made  only  into  cakes,  not  into  leavened  bread.  The 
plant  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  leaves, 
a  substitute  for  spinach. 

QUINOIDINE,  n.  kmn-oyd'in  [Sp.  quina,  the  Peruvian 
bark ;  Gr.  eidos ,  resemblance] :  a  resinous  substance 
obtained  from  the  mother  liquors  of  the  quinine  manu¬ 
facturers,  remaining  after  all  the  crystals  of  quinine 
that  can  be  separated  are  obtained ;  called  also  amor¬ 
phous  quinine. 

QUIN'OLINE :  see  LeucoI/. 

QUINQUAGESIMA,  a.  kwin'kwa-jes'i-ma  [L.  quinqua- 
ges'imus,  the  fiftieth] :  fiftieth ;  applied  to  the  seventh 
Sunday  before  Easter — the  Sunday  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  Ash-Wednesday. 

QUINQUANGULAR,  a.  kwin-kwang'gw-ler  [L.  quinque , 
five ;  an'gulus,  an  angle]  :  having  five  angles  or  corners. 

QUINQUARTICULAN,  n.  kwin-kwar-tik'u-lan :  in  chh. 
hist.,  one  of  those  Arminians,  in  the  17th  c.,  who  agreed 
with  the  Reformed  Church  in  all  doctrines  except  the 
Five  Points  of  Calvinism. 

QUINQUARTIC'ULAR  CONTROVERSY:  in  chh. 
hist.,  a  controversy  which  arose  in  Cambridge,  England, 
1594,  between  Arminians  and  Calvinists  regarding  the 
Five  Points.  In  1626  two  conferences  were  held  with  a 
view  to  settle  the  dispute.  It  was  revived  at  Oxford 
and  in  Ireland  1631. 

QUINQUE,  kwin'kwe,  contr.  Quinqu  [L.  quinque,  five] : 
a  prefix  in  many  compound  words,  signifying  ‘  five.’ 

QUINQUECAPSULAR,  a.  kmn'kwe-kap'su-ler  [L.  quin¬ 
que,  five;  cap'sula,  a  little  chest]:  in  hot.,  having  five 
capsules. 
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QUINQUECOSTATE,  a.  lewin'Teive-leos'tdt  [L.  quinque, 
five;  costa ,  a  rib] :  in  hot.,  five-ribbed. 

QUINQUEDENTATE,  a.  Tewin' Tewe- den' tat  [L.  quinque, 
five;  dentatus,  toothed — from  dens  or  dentem,  a  tooth]: 
in  dot.  or  zool.,  five-toothed. 

QUINQUEFARIOUS,  a.  Tewin'Tewe-fa' ri-us  [new  L. 
quinquef  drius — from  L.  quinque,  five] :  in  dot.,  applied  to 
leaves  disposed  in  five  rows  along  the  stem;  opening  into 
five  parts. 

QUINQUEFID,  a.  Tewin' Tewe- fid  [L.  quinque,  five;  fidi, 
I  have  split;  findo,  I  split]:  in  dot.,  five-cleft;  cut  into 
five  parts  as  far  as  the  middle. 

QUINQUEFOLIATE,  a.  Tewin'Tewe-fo'li-at  [L.  quinque, 
five;  folium,  a  leaf]:  in  dot.,  having  five  leaves. 

QUINQUELITERAL,  a.  Tewin'Tewe-lit' er-dl  [L.  quinque, 
five;  litera,  a  letter]:  having  five  letters. 

QUINQUELOBATE,  a.  Tewin'Tewe-ld'ddt,  or  Quin'que- 
lobed,  a.  -lodd  [quinque,  five;  Gr.  lodos,  the  lobe  or 
lower  part  of  the  ear]:  in  dot.,  five-lobed;  divided  nearly 
to  the  middle  into  five  distinct  parts,  with  convex  mar¬ 
gins. 

QUINQUELOCULAR,  a.  Tewin'Tewe-loTe' u-ler  [L.  quinque, 
five;  loc'ulus,  a  little  place  or  cell;  locus,  a  place]:  in 
dot.,  having  five  cells,  as  a  pericarp. 

QUINQUENNIAL,  a.  Tewin-Tewen'ni-al  [L.  quinqioe, 
five;  annus,  a  year]:  happening  every  five  years,  or  last¬ 
ing  five  years. 

QUINQUEPARTITE,  a.  Tewin'Tewe-par'tit  [L.  quinque, 
five;  partitus,  divided — from  pars  or  partem,  a  part]:  in 
dot.,  divided  deeply  into  five  parts. 

QUINQUEREME,  n.  Tewin' lew  e-rem  [L.  quinque,  five; 
remus,  an  oar] :  in  anc.  dfome,  a  galley  with  five  banks  of 
oars.  These  vessels,  however  arranged  (see  Trireme), 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first-rates  of  the  ancient  navies. 
The  Greek  states  used  them  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
and  the  Carthaginians  a  little  later.  A  Carthaginian 
vessel  of  this  class  served  during  the  first  Punic  war  as 
a  model  to  the  Romans,  who  built  100  on  the  coast  of 
Bruttii,  b.c.  266,  and  thenceforward  maintained  fleets  of 
such  ships.  According  to  Polybius,  a  quinquereme  car¬ 
ried  300  seamen  and  120  soldiers. 

QUINQUEYALYE,  a.  Tewin'Tewe-valv,  or  Quin'que- 
valv'ular,  a.  -vdlv'u-ler  [L.  quinque,  five;  valvce,  the 
folds  of  a  door]:  in  dot.,  having  five  valves. 

QUINQUINA,  Tewin-TewV na  [Sp.  quina  quina,  Peruvian 
bark]:  a  name  for  the  cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark. 

QUINSY,  n.  Tewin' zi  [corrupted  from  OF.  squinancie; 
F.  esquinancie :  It.  squinanzia,  quinsy — from  Gr.  Teunang'- 
che,  lit.,  a  dog-throttling — from  Tenon  or  Teuna,  a  dog; 
angchein,  to  throttle]:  common  inflammatory  sore  throat: 
known  also  as  Tonsillitis;  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
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substance  of  the  tonsils  (see  Palate).  The  inflammation 
is  seldom  limited  to  these  glands,  but  extends  to  the 
uvula,  the  soft  palate,  the  pharynx,  and  frequently  the 
salivary  glands.  The  disease  manifests  itself  usually 
by  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  a  sense  of  heat  and  dis¬ 
comfort  in  the  throat,  often  amounting  to  considerable 
pain.  On,  examination,  the  throat  at  first  exhibits  un¬ 
natural  redness  with  enlargement  of  one  or  both  tonsils. 
The  uvula  is  enlarged  and  elongated;  its  end  either 
dropping  down  into  the  pharynx,  and  by  exciting  the 
sensation  of  a  foreign  body,  giving  rise  to  much  irrita¬ 
tion,  or  else  adhering  to  one  of  the  tonsils.  The  tongue 
is  usually  furred,  and  the  pulse  rapid,  and  there  are  the 
ordinary  constitutional  symptoms  (malaise,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  headache,  etc.)  which  accompany  fever.  The  in¬ 
flammation  terminates  either  in  resolution  (if  the  attack 
is  not  severe,  and  yields  readily  to  treatment)  or  in 
suppuration,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  occurrence  of 
slight  rigors,  and  by  increased  softness  of  the  enlarged 
tonsil.  The  matter  discharged  has  a  fetid  smell,  and  the 
fetor  is  often  the  first  indication  of  the  rupture.  The 
pain  almost  entirely  ceases  with  the  discharge  of  matter, 
and  recovery  is  then  rapid.  The  disease  is  usually  at  its 
height  in  about  a  week  after  the  manifestation  of  the 
first  symptoms,  and  it  almost  invariably  terminates  fav¬ 
orably.  The  ordinary  exciting  cause  of  this  disease  is 
exposure  to  cold,  especially  when  the  body  is  warm  and 
perspiring;  and  certain  persons  (or  families)  are  so  sub¬ 
ject  to  it  that  slight  exposure  is  almost  sure  to  induce  it. 

The  disease  may  sometimes  be  cut  short  if,  at  its  very 
commencement,  a  sharp  purgative  be  administered,  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  immediately  by  an  emetic.  The  patient 
should  remain  in  the  house  (in  cold  weather,  in  bed), 
and  should  be  kept  on  low  non-stimulating  diet.  A 
stimulating  liniment,  such  as  the  compound  camphor 
liniment,  should  be  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  throat, 
and  the  neck  should  be  surrounded  with  a  piece  of  flan¬ 
nel.  In  mild  cases,  this  treatment  is  sufficient.  In  more 
severe  cases,  the  patient  may  gargle  frequently  with  hot 
water,  or  milk  and  water,  or,  which  is  better,  may  inhale 
the  vapor  of  boiling  water  to  which  a  teaspoonful  or  two 
of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  has  been  added.  Blis¬ 
tering  and  leeching  will  sometimes  give  relief,  but  if 
suppuration  has  been  established,  they  do  harm  rather 
than  good.  If  the  tonsils  are  very  much  enlarged,  they 
should  be  lanced. 

Dr.  Trench,  in  his  English  Past  and  Present,  gives 
quinsy  (or  quinsey,  as  he  spells  it)  as  an  example  of  the 
gradual  recasting  of  a  foreign  word  into  a  new  English 
mold.  The  Greek  word  cynanche  was  the  origin  of  the 
French  esquinancie,  which  entered  the  English  language 
as  squinancy,  became  squinzey  in  the  time  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  has  now  softened  down  to  quinsy. 

QUTNT,  n.  Jcwint  TF.  quinte,  a  fifth — from  L.  quintus, 
the  fifth]:  a  set  of  sequence  of  five  in  piquet. 
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QUINT,  kwint,  Alonzo  Hall,  d.d.  :  Congl.  minister 
and  author:  b.  Barnstead,  N.  H.  1828,  Mar.  22.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  1846,  Andover  Theol.  Seminary 
1852;  was  pastor  of  a  Congl.  chh.  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  1853-63;  chaplain  of  the  2nd  Mass,  infantry  in 
the  civil  war  1861-64;  pastor  at  New  Bedford,.  Mass., 
1864-75;  and,  after  some  years  of  invalidism,  was  act¬ 
ing  pastor  at  Allston,  near  Boston,  1886-90.  In  1891, 
he  filled  a  lectureship  at  Auburn  Theol.  Seminary  (N.  Y.). 
He  was  sec.  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  Assoc,  of  Congl.  Churches 
1856-81;  of  3  national  Congl.  councils  1871-83;  editoi 
f  the  Congl.  Quarterly  1859-76 ;  mem.  Mass.  Board  of 
'ducation  1855-61,  and  of  the  Mass,  legislature  1881-83 
He  published,  besides  mauy  articles,  The  Potomac  and  the 
Rapidan ,  army  notes  (1864)  ;  Records  of  the  Second  Mass. 
Infantry  1861-65  (1867)  ;  and  the  First  Parish  of  Dover 
(1883).  He  was  efficient  in  administrative  duties,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  debater,  a  thorough  statistician,  an  instructive 
writer  ;  and  was  prominent  in  the  action  of  his  denomina¬ 
tion.  He  d.  1896,  Nov.  4. 


Ancient  Quintain  at  Offham,  Kent. 


QUINTAIN,  n.  Jcmn'tan,  or  Quintin,  n.  kwvnftm  [F. 
quintaine,  a  quintain :  It.  quintana:  comp.  Gael,  guin,  to 
dart,  to  pierce] :  a  dummy  to  be  pierced  or  wounded  by 
players ;  in  former  times ,  a  post  to  be  tilted  at  in  military 
exercises,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  a  man  turning 
on  a  pivot;  for  mounted  soldiers,  the  upright  post  was 
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surmounted  by  a  transverse  bar,  having  a  flat  board  at 
one  end,  and  the  other  loaded  and  balanced  by  a  heavy 
bag  of  sand,  which  knocked  the  rider  off  his  horse  as  it 
turned  on  its  pivot,  if  he  struck  the  flat-board  end  un¬ 
skilfully,  or  at  too  low  a  rate  of  speed. 

QUINTAL,  n.  kmn'tdl  [F.  and  Sp.  quintal  ;  It.  quintale 
— from  L.  centum,  a  hundred]  :  weight  consisting  of  100 
lbs.  In  France  it  corresponded  to  the  Eng.  hundred¬ 
weight,  being  equal  to  100  livres  (pounds) ;  but  on  the 
introduction  of  the  metrical  system,  the  name  Q.  was 
used  for  a  weight  of  100  kilogrammes  (see  Gram).  The 
metrical  Q.  is  thus  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the  old 
one,  being  equivalent  to  220  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

QUINTANA,  ken-td'na,  Manuel  Jose,  called  the  « Span¬ 
ish  Tyrteeus:  1772,  Apr.  11 — 1857,  Mar.  11 ;  b.  Madrid. 
He  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  established  himself  as  an 
advocate  in  his  native  city,  where  his  house  became  a 
resort  of  the  advanced  liberals  of  the  time.  Among  his 
earliest  productions  were  his  Odes,  which  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  Spanish  poets.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  War  oi  Independence,  he  made  good  use  of 
his  lyric  gift  to  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  otherwise  distinguished  himself  as  editor  of 
the  Seme.zario  Patriotico,  and  author  of  the  manifestoes 
of  the  insurrectionary  juntos,  and  of  most  of  the  official 
statements  of  the  first  cortes.  Meanwhile,  he  did  not 
abandon  literature  properly  so  called.  Besides  his 
Spanish  Plutarch  ( Vidar  de  los  Espanoles  Celehres,  Madr. 
1807-34),  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  Spanish  classics, 
he  published  one  or  two  tragedies,  and  an  excellent  selec¬ 
tion  of  Castilian  poetry  ( Poesias  Selectas  Castillanas,  3 
vols.  Madr.  1808).  On  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
1814,  Q.’s  liberalism  caused  his  imprisonment  for  six 
years.  At  his  release  1820,  he  was  received  in  Madrid 
with  acclamations,  and  appointed  pres,  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  His  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty  seems 
now  to  have  somewhat  abated.  In  1835  he  was  reap¬ 
pointed  director-gen.  of  public  instruction,  which  office 
he  held  till  1851.  He  was  also  made  a  peer  and  a  sena¬ 
tor,  and  acted  as  tutor  to  the  young  queen  Isabella 
1840-43.  1855,  Mar.  25,  Q.  was  honored  with  a  public 
ovation  in  Madrid,  had  a  speech  made  to  him  by  the 
cortes,  and  a  crown  of  golden  laurel  placed  on  Lis  brows 
by  the  hand  of  Isabella  herself.  Q.’s  works  are  collected 
in  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles  of  Rivadeneyra  (Madr. 
1852). —  See  Kennedy’s  Modern  Poets  of  Spain,  and  Tick- 
nor’s  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

QUINTARD,  kwin-tdrd',  Charles  Todd,  m.d.,s.t.d., 
ll.d.  :  Prot.  Episc.  bishop:  born  Stamford,  Conn., 
1824,  Dec.  22.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Univ.  of 
New  York,  graduated  from  that  institution  1846 ;  became 
a  prof,  in  the  medical  college  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Medical  Recorder  1851 ;  was 
ordained  deacon  in  the  Prot.  Episc.  Church  1855,  and 
was  afterward  rector  of  a  church  in  Nashville.  Ho 
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served  as  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army  ;  was  elected 
bp.  of  Tennessee,  to  which  office  he  was  consecrated  1865, 
Oct.  11,  and  which  he  still  holds  (1895).  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  Addresses, Tracts, Letters, and  Occasional  Sermons. 

QUINTEENA,  n.  kwin-ter'na  [It.]:  a  kind  of  guitar 
not  unlike  a  violin  in  shape,  having  three,  or  four,  or 
five  pairs  of  catgut  strings,  and  sometimes  two  single 
strings  covered  with  wire  in  addition,  played  with  the 
fingers. 

QUINTESSENCE,  n.  kwm-tes'sens  [F.  quintessence;  It. 
quintessenza ,  quintessence — from  L.  quinta  essen'iia,  the 
iii'th  essence]  :  the  pure  essential  part  of  anything ;  force, 
virtue,  or  spirit  of  a  thing;  according  to  the  alchemists , 
the  highest  essence  of  power  in  a  natural  body  (see 
Alchemy).  The  word  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  dates 
from  the  time  when  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
simple  elements  or  constituents  of  bodies  were  four  in 
number,  viz.,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water;  and  that  earth 
was  the  lowest  element,  being  grosser  than  water,  water 
than  air,  and  air  than  fire.  Some  Pythagorean  philos¬ 
ophers,  not  satisfied  that  these  four  elements  or  essences 
sufficed  for  the  composition  of  all  substances  in  nature, 
added  to  them  a  fifth  element  or  essence,  ether ,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  more  subtle  and  pure  than  fire  (the 
highest  of  the  four),  and  was  therefore  located  in  the 
uppermost  regions  of  the  sky.  The  word  ‘  quintessence  ’ 
has  thus  come  down  to  us  in  the  signification  of  the 
most  subtle  ingredient  or  extract  of  any  body ;  though 
in  ordinary  language  it  is  employed  in  a  figurative  sense, 
as  noted  above. — Q.  now  denotes  also  a  preparation  of  a 
vegetable  essential  oil  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine :  see 
Perfumery.  Quintessential,  a.  -sm'shal,  consisting 
of  quintessence. 

QUINTET,  or  Quintette,  n.  kmn-tet',  or  QuintetTo, 
n.  -to  [F.  quintette ;  It.  quintetto — from  quinto ,  the  fifth : 
L.  quintus,  the  fifth] :  in  music ,  a  composition  for  five 
voices  or  five  instruments,  each  of  which  is  obligato : 
also  the  performers  of  such  a  composition.  The  most 
remarkable  quintets  for  stringed  instruments  are  those 
of  Boccherini,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Onslow ;  and  for 
wind  instruments  (flute,  oboe,  clarionet,  horn,  and  bas¬ 
soon),  those  of  Eeicha. 

QUINTILE,  n.  kwm'til  [F.  quintil,  quintile — from  L. 
quintus,  fifth] :  the  position  of  two  planets  when  distant 
from  each  other  72  degrees,  or  the  fifth  part  of  a  circle. 

QUINTILIAN,  kmn-til'i-an  (M.  Fabius  Quintili- 
anus)  :  born  not  later  than  a.d.  35,  in  the  town  of  Cala- 
gurris  (modern  Calahorra)  on  the  Ebro,  Spain ;  d.  prob. 
not  long  before  a.d.  96.  He  attended  in  Eome  the  pre¬ 
lections  of  Domitius  Afer,  who  died  59.  Afterward  he 
revisited  Spain,  whence  he  returned  68  to  Eome,  in  the 
train  of  Galba,  and  began  to  practice  as  an  advocate, 
gaining  some  reputation.  He  was  more  distinguished, 
however,  as  teacher  than  as  practitioner  of  the  oratorical 
art,  and  his  instructions  wuic  to  be  the  most  eagerly 
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sought  after  among  all  his  contemporaries,  while  among 
his  pupils  he  numbered  Pliny  the  Younger  and  the  two 
grand-nephews  of  Domitian.  As  a  mark  of  the  emperor’s 
favor  he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  title  of 
consul ;  Q.  was  the  first  public  teacher  who  benefited  by 
the  endowment  of  Vespasian,  and  received  a  fixed  salary 
from  the  imperial  exchequer.  His  professional  career 
as  teacher  of  eloquence,  beginning  probably  a.d.  69, 
extended  over  a  period  of  20  years,  after  which  he  retired 
into  private  life.  The  reputation  of  Q.  in  modern  times  is 
based  on  his  great  work  De  Institutione  Oratoria  Libri 
XII.,  a  complete  system  of  rhetoric,  which  he  dedicates 
to  his  friend  Marcellus  Victorius,  himself  a  court  favorite 
and  orator  of  distinction.  It  was  written  (as  he  tells 
us  in  his  preface  to  his  bookseller  Trypho)  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  public  teacher ;  and  was  the  fruit  of  two 
years’  labor.  During  its  composition,  however,  he  was 
still  acting,  in  the  lifetime  of  Domitian,  as  tutor  to  the 
grand-nephews  of  that  emperor.  In  the  1st  book,  he 
discusses  the  preliminary  training  through  which  a 
youth  must  pass  before  he  can  begin  those  studies  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  orator ;  and  he  gives  an  elaborate  outline 
of  the  mode  in  which  children  should  be  educated  in  the 
interval  between  the  nursery  and  the  final  instructions 
of  the  grammarian.  The  2d  book  treats  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  rhetoric,  and  contains  an  inquiry  into  the 
essential  nature  of  the  art.  The  subjects  of  the  five 
following  books  are  invention  and  arrangement ;  those 
of  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  are  composition  (embracing 
the  proper  use  of  figures  of  speech)  and  delivery.  The 
last,  and,  in  the  author’s  view,  most  important,  book 
treats  of  the  various  requisites  for  the  formation  of  a 
finished  orator,  such  as  his  manners,  his  moral  character, 
his  mode  of  undertaking,  preparing,  and  conducting 
causes,  the  style  of  eloquence  most  advantageous  to 
adopt,  the  age  at  which  pleading  should  be  begun,  and 
at  which  it  should  be  left  off,  and  other  allied  topics. 
The  entire  work  is  remarkable  for  its  sound  critical 
judgments,  its  purity  of  taste,  and  the  perfect  familiarity 
which  it  shows  with  the  literature  of  oratory.  The  con¬ 
densed  survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  with 
which  the  tenth  book  commences,  has  always  been  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  correctness  and  animation.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  ‘  the  gentle  justness  of  his  sentiments 
is  accompanied  by  a  curious  felicity  of  phrase.’  His 
whole  style  reveals  literary  culture,  artistic  taste,  whole¬ 
some  ethics,  and  a  most  winning  and  lofty  personality. 
—The  declamations,  amounting  to  164,  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  him,  are  now  deemed  spurious,  as  they  evi¬ 
dently  belong  to  different  authors,  and  even  different 
epochs.  There  is  better  ground,  however,  for  ascribing 
to  him  the  anonymous  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus,  often  in¬ 
cluded  in  editions  of  Tacitus.  The  best  editions  of  Q. 
are  those  of  Burmann  (1720);  Spalding  and  Zumpt 
(1798-1829) ;  Bonnell  (1872-74) ;  and  Halm  (1868-9) 
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QUINTILIAN,  n.  kmn-lil'i-an  :  in  clih.  hist,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Quintilia,  of  Carthage,  a  Montanist  lady  in 
the  2nd  c.,  reputed  to  be  a  prophetess.  They  used  bread 
and  cheese  in  the  Eucharist,  and  allowed  women  to 
become  priests  and  bishops.  Tertullian  wrote  against 
them. 

QUINTILLION,  n.  kwin-td'yun  [L.  quintus,  fifth,  and 
Eng.,  million ]  :  in  Eng.  notation ,  a  number  produced  by 
raising  a  million  to  the  fifth  power,  or  a  unit  followed 
by  30  ciphers :  in  the  F.  and  It.  notations,  a  unit  followed 
by  18  ciphers. 

QUIN'TIN :  see  Quintain. 

QUINTIN'  MATSYS'  (or  Massys')  :  famous  paintei  of 
the  early  Flemish  school :  see  Matsys,  Quintin. 

QUINTROON,  n.  kwint-/ron'  or  kwin'ter-on  [Sp.  quin- 
teron — from  L.  quintus,  fifth]  :  in  the  W.  Indies,  a  person 
who  has  one  thirty-second  part  of  negro  blood. 

QUINTUPLE,  a.  kwin'iu-pl  [F.  quintuple — from  L. 
quin'tuplex,  five-fold — from  quintus ,  fifth ;  phco,  I  fold : 
It.  quintuplo]  :  fivefold ;  in  music ,  having  five  notes  of 
equal  value  in  a  bar — now  rarely  used :  V.  to  multiply 
by  five ;  to  make  fivefold.  Quintupling,  imp.  -pVmg. 
Quintupled,  pp.  -pld.  Quin'tuplet,  any  set  or  group 
of  five ;  five  children  born  at  a  birth :  in  music ,  rhyth¬ 
mical  group  of  five  notes,  formed  of  a  note  divided  into 
five  instead  of  its  proper  comple¬ 
ment  of  four  parts;  the  five  notes 
having  collectively  the  value  usually 
expressed  by  four  such  notes.  Thus 
the  five  semiquavers  of  the  group 
are  equivalent  in  value  to  one  crochet,  or  four  ordinary 
semiquavers. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS  RUFUS,  kwm'tus  ker'shi-us  ro '- 
fus :  Roman  historian  :  probably  of  the  time  of  Vespasian 
(a.  d.  10-79) ;  a  less  plausible  conjecture  assigns  him  to 
the  period  of  Constantine  (a.d.  272-337).  Nothing 
further  is  known,  or  can  be  fairly  surmised  regarding 
his  life.  His  work  De  Rebus  Gestis  Alexandri  Magni  Regis 
Macedonum  consisted  of  ten  books;  but  of  these  the 
first  two  are  lost,  and  the  other  eight  are  occasionally 
imperfect.  Its  style  is  flowing  and  ornate,  but  it  lacks 
the  pure  Latinity  of  Cicero,  and  the  simplicity  of  CsBsar. 
With  the  Greek  history  of  Arrian,  it  forms  our  most 
valuable  source  of  information  respecting  the  military 
career  of  Alexander  the  Great,  though  it  is  not  entirely 
free  from  geographical,  chronological,  and  strategical 
i849)derS*  e^‘  *s  Zumpt  (Brunswick 

QU1NZAINE,  n.  kwin'zan  [F.  quinzaine ,  a  fortnight— 
lrom  quinze,  fifteen — from  L.  quindedm,  fifteen]  :  the  14th 
day  after  a  feast-day,  or  the  15th  if  the  feast-day  be  in¬ 
cluded. 
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QUINZE,  n.  kdngz  [F.  fifteen] :  a  game  at  cards, 
Usually  played  by  two  persons,  in  which  the  game  is 
fifteen  or  nearest  it. 

QUIP,  n.  kwip  [\V.  chwip,  a  quick  turn  or  flirt;  chwipio , 
to  whip:  Icel.  hvipp,  a  leaping  or  moving  swiftly:  Gael. 
cuip,  a  whip,  a  trick]  :  a  cut ;  a  smart  stroke,  as  with  a 
whip;  a  gibe;  a  sarcasm;  a  jeer;  a  flout;  a  cavil:  V. 
to  taunt;  to  scoff.  Quip'ping,  imp.  Quipped,  pp. 
kwipt.  Quips  and  cranks,  jests  and  conceits. 

QUIPPA,  n.  lcmp'pa  [Peruvian,  quipu,  a  knot] :  in  anc . 
Mexico  and  Peru,  a  knotted  cord  of  variously  colored 
threads,  from  which  hung  smaller  threads,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  fringe,  used  to  record  events;  also  spelt  Quipo, 
ke'pd,  and  Quipu,  ke'po. 

QUIRE,  n.  kwlr  [OF.  quaier  ;  F.  cahier ,  a  quire  of 
written  paper :  Gael,  coir,  a  charter  or  parchment  writ¬ 
ten  on :  Sp.  quademo,  four  sheets  of  paper  stitched  to¬ 
gether:  It  quademo,  a  quire  of  paper:  Dut.  quatem,  a 
few  sheets  stitched  together:  L.  quater'ni,  four  at  a 
time] :  a  quantity  of  twenty-four  sheets  of  paper,  each 
folded  once. 

QUIRE,  n.  kwlr  [F.  chceur;  L.  chorus,  a  band  of 
singers] :  another  spelling  of  Choir,  which  see.  Quir- 
ister,  n.  kunr'ls-ter,  for  Chorister. 

QUIRINAL,  a.  kwi-rl'nal  [L.  Quirinus,  a  name  of 
Rom'ulus,  the  founder  of  Rome — from  quiris,  a  lance  or 
spear] :  of  or  belonging  to  Quirinus  or  Romulus :  N.  the 
royal  palace  at  Rome  (see  Quirinus). 

QUIRINALIA,  n .  kwir-i-na'h-a  [L.] :  in  Rom.  antiq., 
annual  feasts  at  Rome  in  honor  of  Romulus,  who  was 
called  also  Quirinus. 

QUIRINUS,  kwi-rl'nus:  among  the  Sabines  (and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mommsen,  among  the  Latins  also),  a  surname 
of  Mars,  equivalent  to  the  *  Spear-bearer.’  According  to 
the  anc.  legend,  the  name  was  first  given  to  Romulus 
]q.v.),  as  the  son  of  Mars,  after  his  apotheosis,  and  the 
festival  instituted  in  his  honor  was  called  the  Quiri- 
nalia. — The  Quirinal  (Lat.  Collis  Quirinatis),  is  one  of 
the  seven  hills  on  which  anc.  Rome  stood ;  and,  next  to 
the  Palatine  and  Capitoline,  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
quarter  of  the  city.  It  is  due  n.  of  the  Palatine,  and  its 
w.  slope  looks  down  on  the  Campus  Martius,  which 
stretches  from  its  base  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  anc.  legend,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Sabine 
portion  of  the  mixed  population  of  early  Rome ;  but  this 
idea  is  strongly  combated  by  Mommsen,  who  rejects  as 
a  *  baseless  speculation  ’  the  ‘  etymologico-historical 
hypothesis  started  by  Varro — and  as  usual,  unanimously 
echoed  by  Latin  writers — that  the  Latin  quiris  and  Qui¬ 
rinus  are  akin  to  the  Sabine  town  Cures,  and  that  the 
Quirinal  Hill  accordingly  had  been  peopled  from  Cures* 
(. History  of  Rome,  I.).  The  most  notable  structures  on 
the  Quirinal  were  The  Temple  of  Quirinus,  said  to  have 
been  built  b>  Numa  in  honor  of  Romulus,  The  Temple* 
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of  Flora,  Salus,  Fortuna,  and  Sol.  Here,  also,  were  the 
famous  Gardens  of  Sallust  ( Horti  Sallustiani),  the  Circus 
Floras ,  the  Circus  Sallustii,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  and 
the  Praetorian  Camp. 

QUIBINUS-OIL,  n.  kwi-ri'nus-oyl :  in  chem.,  a  kind  of 
rock  oil  of  thickish  consistence,  so  called  from  the 
chapel  of  St.  Quirinus  at  Tgernsee,  near  which  it  issues. 
It  is  brownish-yellow,  olive-green  by  reflected  light :  sp. 
gr.  0-835.  F 


QUIBITES,  kwi-rVtez  [L.,  from  Curetes,  inhabitants  of 
a  Sabine  town  Cures ] :  in  the  early  Homan  history,  term 
for  those  Homans  who  as  both  warriors  and  citizens 
■were  entitled  to  vote  in  the  assembly  of  those  who  car¬ 
ried  arms.  This  old  name  of  the  Sabine  tribe,  after  the 
union  of  the  Sabines  and  Homans,  was  used  interchange¬ 
ably  for,  or  together  with,  the  name  Homans  as  denot¬ 
ing  the  full  Homan  citizenship.  For  a  while  the  name 
was  considered  honorable,  and  to  a  late  period  it  was  a 
title  of  respect  when  applied  to  citizens  and  when  used 
in  public  meetings  ;  but  in  the  army  it  became  a  title  of 
dishonor,  and  indicated  that  those  to  whom  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  were  deficient  in  soldierly  qualities  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  armed  men. 


QUIBK,  n.  kwerk  [prov.  Eng.  quirk,  to  turn :  AS.  thwir, 
perverse,  crooked :  Ger.  zwerch,  athwart :  comp.  W. 

chwiori,  to  turn  rapidly]  :  a  shift ;  a 
cavil  i  a  subterfuge  :  an  artful  turn  for 
evasion ;  a  quibble ;  a  smart  taunt  or 
retort ;  a  slight  conceit :  in  arch.,  a 
small  acute  channel  or  recess  between 
moldings :  in  building,  a  piece  of  ground 
cut  off  from  any  regular  ground-plot : 
see  Quink.  Quirked,  a.  kwerkt, 
having  a  quirk.  Quirk'ish,  a.  -ish, 
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consisting  of  or  resembling  a  quirk. 

QUISCALUS,  kwis'ka-lus:  genus  of  birds  of  family 
Sturmdce,  having  the  tail  longer  than  in  the  starlings 
(Sturnus),  and  graduated— the  middle  feathers  longest— 
its  sides  turned  up.  From  this  last  character,  some  of 
the  species  are  often  called  Boat-tail.  The  Great 
Boat-tail,  or  Great  Crow  Blackbird  (Q.  major),  a  bird 
about  16  or  17  inches  long,  is  common  in  s.  parts  of  N. 
America.— -More  common,  and  indeed  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  is  the  Purple  Grackle,  or 
Crow  Blackbird  (Q.  versicolor),  a  bird  about  12  inches 
in  length,  tail  included ;  black,  reflections  of  blue,  violet, 
etc.  Vast  flocks  of  this  species  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
seasons  of  migration  in  parts  of  N.  America.  Its  migra¬ 
tions  extend  to  far  n.  regions  in  summer :  it  is  found  in 
La.  at  all  seasons.  Its  depredations  in  fields  of  maize 
and  other  kinds  of  grain  make  it  an  object  of  especial 
dislike  to  farmers.  Its  flesh  is  dry  and  coarse,  though 

°/*en  xTl0A°d;  -but  its  are  esteemed  a  deli- 

eacy.  Other  N  American  species  are  the  Thrush  Black¬ 
bird  or  Husty  Grackle  of  the  north;  the  Blue-headed 
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Grackle  of  the  west ;  the  Fan-tailed  or  Texas ;  the  Boat- 
tailed  or  Jackdaw  of  the  south ;  the  Florida  or  Green 
Grackle ;  and  the  Bronzed  or  Brass  Grackle  of  the*  Gulfe 
and  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  far  north. 

QUIT,  v.  kmt  [L.  quietus,  enjoying  rest — in  mid.  L. 
used  in  the  sense  of  ‘  free  from  the  claim  of  another 
party  ’ :  It.  quito,  a  discharge  from  legal  claims :  Sp. 
quito,  quit :  F.  quitter,  to  hold  quit,  to  yield,  to  leave — 
from  mid.  L.  quietare,  to  repose,  to  absolve  from  debt]  : 
to  leave;  to  depart;  to  discharge  an  obligation;  to 
absolve ;  to  acquit ;  to  conduct ;  to  abandon ;  to  forsake ; 
to  resign ;  to  give  up :  Adj.  free ;  clear ;  discharged 
from.  Quit'ting,  imp.  Quitted,  pp.  kwit'ed,  or 
Quit,  pp.  Quit'ter,  n.  -er,  one  who  quits.  Quit-rent, 
in  law,  small  rent  paid  by  tenants  of  some  old  manors 
in  England  to  a  superior  in  token  of  submission,  or 
for  release  from  other  claims — in  old  records  called 
white-rent  because  paid  in  silver  money  as  distinguished 
from  grain  rents.  Quit'tal,  n.  [for  acquittal ] ;  in  OE., 
return;  repayment.  Quittance,  n.  kwit'dns  [F. — L.] : 
discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation;  in  OE.,  recom¬ 
pense;  repayment:  Y.  in  OE.,  to  repay;  to  recompense. 
Quits,  a.  int.  kwits,  denoting  that  parties  are  quit,  or 
put  on  equal  terms. — Syn.  of  ‘quit,  v.’:  to  resign;  sur¬ 
render  ;  discharge ;  requite ;  repay ;  leave ;  forsake ; 
relinquish;  absolve;  acquit. 

QUI  TAM,  kwi'  tarn  [L.  who  as  well] :  in  law,  a  penal 
action,  named  from  the  first  words  of  the  old  common- 
law  writ,  the  plaintiff  describing  himself  as  suing  for 
the  people  or  the  state  as  well  as  for  himself,  between 
which  parties  the  penalty  is  divided. 

QUITCH,  or  Quitch-grass,  n.  kwich -  [see  Couch 
Grass,  and  Quick-grass  under  Quick]  :  properly,  quick- 
grass;  dog-grass  or  Couch  Grass  (q.v.). 

QUITCLAIM,  kwU'kldm,  in  Law :  deed  or  conveyance 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  a  grant  and  a  release 
(see  Release).  In  the  United  States  the  Q.  is  equivalent 
to  the  release  in  England.  It  presupposes  an  existing 
estate  claimed  by  the  grantor,  or  one  previously  con¬ 
veyed  without  a  Q.  clause.  In  some  states  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  original  conveyance.  The  party  giving  the 
Q.  merely  transfers  the  rights  and  interests  which  he, 
assumes  to  possess  in  the  property  described,  but  takes 
no  responsibility  as  to  insuring  the  validity  of  the  title 
which  he  passes.  The  effective  words  of  the  instrument 
are  ‘  remise,  release,  and  forever  quitclaim.’ 

QUITE,  ad.  kwit  [from  Quit,  which  see :  F.  quitte,  dis¬ 
charged,  clear] :  wholly;  entirely;  perfectly  ;  to  a  great 
extent  or  degree ;  very. 


QUITMAN— QUITTANCE. 

QUITMAN,  kuM'man ,  John  Anthony,  ll.d.  :  soldier; 
1799,  Sep.  1—1858,  July  17;  b.  Khinebeck,  N.  Y.  He 
studied  law  in  0. ;  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  1821, 
where  he  practiced  with  great  success.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  1825,  was  chancellor  of 
the  state  1828-34,  aided  in  drafting  the  new  state  con¬ 
stitution  1832,  and  was  pres,  of  the  state  senate  and 
acting-gov.  1835.  He  led  a  party  of  soldiers  to  aid  the 
Texans  1836;  ten  years  later  was  appointed  brig. gen., 
served  with  great  credit  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  bre- 
vetted  maj.gen.,  and  appointed  gov.  of  the  city  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  He  was  again  gov.  of  Miss.,  was  member  of  con¬ 
gress  for  two  terms  from  1854,  and  chairman  of  the 
military  committee  both  terms.  He  was  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  and  favored  the 
secession  of  the  southern  states.  He  died  at  Natchez. 
His  Life  and  Correspondence,  by  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  was 
published  1860. 

QUITO,  ke'to:  city,  cap.  of  Ecuador  (q.v.),  and  of  the 
province  of  Pichincha,  stands  between  two  parallel 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  volcano  of 
Pichincha  (q.v.),  9,492  ft.  above  sea-level ;  lat.  0°  15' s., 
long.  78°  45'  w.  Its  site,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  is 
very  uneven;  its  appearance  is  picturesque,  and  its 
beautiful  environment  of  mountains,  with  its  clear, 
healthful,  and  temperate  climate,  averaging  60°  Fahr., 
and  described  as  an  eternal  spring,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  charming  cities  of  S.  America.  From  the  hills  in 
the  vicinity,  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  embraces  eight 
icy  peaks  of  the  Andes ;  and  s.  of  the  city  extends  the 
lovely  valley  of  Chillo,  laid  out  in  gardens.  The  chief 
edifices  are  of  stone,  the  others  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried 
bricks,  covered  with  tiles.  Q.  contains  many  churches, 
monasteries,  convents,  two  hospitals,  two  colleges,  and 
several  plazas  or  squares.  By  the  earthquake  of  1859, 
Mar.,  most  of  the  churches,  convents,  and  govt,  buildings 
as  well  as  many  private  residences,  were  thrown  down, 
property  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000  was  destroyed,  and 
many  lives  were  lost.  From  this  calamity,  the  city  has 
in  great  part  recovered.  Q.  is  the  seat  of  the  only  abp. 
in  the  country;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  govt.  Coarse 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  jewellery  are  manufactured, 
and  the  trade  in  grain,  indigo,  metals,  and  liquors  is 


QUITTANCE:  see  under  Quit. 


QUITTER— QUOD. 

QUITTER,  or  Quittor,  kinl'ter :  fistulous  wound 
about  the  top  of  the  horse’s  foot,  resulting  from  treads, 
pricks,  or  neglected  corns,  which  lead  to  formation  of 
matter  underneath  the  hoof.  Any  dead  horn,  matter,  or 
other  cause  of  irritation  must  be  sought  for  by  cutting 
away  the  hoof.  A  free  opening  must  be  provided  for 
egress  of  any  pent-up  matter.  Poulticing  for  a  few  days 
is  often  useful ;  and  healing  may  afterward  be  expedited 
by  injection  of  any  mild  astringent  lotion.  The  power¬ 
ful  caustics  frequently  used  cause  much  unnecessary 
pain,  and  often  aggravate  the  evil.  Quitter-bone,  or 
Quittor-bone,  a  hard  round  swelling  on  the  coronet  of 
a  horse. 

QUIVER,  n.  kvm'er  [OF.  quivre;  AS.  cocer;  Ger. 
kocher ;  Dan.  koger ;  Dut.  koker,  a  case]:  a  case  for  ar¬ 
rows,  slung  at  the  back  of  the  warrior,  or  hung  to  his 
belt :  V.  to  supply  with  a  quiver.  Quiv'ered,  a.  -erd, 
sheathed  as  in  a  quiver ;  furnished  with  a  quiver. 

QUIVER,  v.  kmv'er  [related  to  Eng.  quaver:  L.  vi - 
brdre,  to  set  in  tremulous  motion :  Sp.  quebrar ,  to  break : 
Dut.  kuyveren,  to  shiver,  to  tremble]  :  to  tremble  or 
shake ;  to  quake ;  to  shiver ;  to  be  agitated  with  a  trem¬ 
ulous  motion,  as  leaves:  Adj.  in  OE.,  nimble;  active. 
Quiv'ering,  imp. :  Adj.  fluttering ;  tremulous :  N.  a 
fluttering,  tremulous  motion.  Quiv'ered,  pp.  -erd. 
Quiv'eringdy,  ad.  -li. 

QUI  VIVE  ?  ke  veif  [F.  qui  vive  ?  who  is  there  ?  qui, 
who ;  vivre,  to  live] :  the  challenge  of  a  French  sentinel, 
‘  who  goes  there  ?  ’  ‘  to  what  party  do  you  belong  ?  ’  To 
be  on  the  qui  vive,  to  be  on  the  alert,  like  a  sentinel. 

QUIXOTIC,  kmks-dtfik :  like  the  hero  Don  Quixote ,  of 
the  famous  Spanish  romance  by  Cervantes  of  the  same 
name,  who  had  high-flown  and  absurd  notions  of  chiv¬ 
alry  ;  romantic  or  chivalrous  to  absurdity.  Quixotism, 
n.  kwiks'dt-izm,  and  Quix'otry,  n.  -ri,  romantic  and  ab¬ 
surd  notions ;  visionary  schemes. 

QUIZ,  n.  kwiz  [said  to  have  originated  in  a  joke  per¬ 
petrated  by  one  Daly,  a  Dublin  theatre-manager,  who 
posted  all  over  the  town  bills  which  were  covered  with 
the  meaningless  letters  quiz]:  something  to  puzzle ; 
an  odd  fellow ;  one  addicted  to  mockery  and  jesting  in 
simulated  gravity:  V.  to  banter;  to  examine  narrowly 
with  an  air  of  mockery ;  to  peer  at.  Quiz'zing,  imp. 
4ao :  N.  the  act  of  mocking  by  pretended  seriousness  of 
conversation,  or  by  seeming  serious  flattery :  Adj.  fitted 
for  quizzing.  Quizzed,  pp.  kwizd.  Quizzing-glass,  a 
small  eye-glass.  Quiz'zical,  a.  -i-kal,  comical. 

QUOAD  SACRA,  phrase,  kwo'ad  sa'kra  [L.]  :  so  far  as 
regards  sacred  matters :  as,  a  quoad  sacra  parish. 

QUOD,  n.  kwod  [slang]  :  the  quadrangle  of  a  prison, 
within  which  the  prisoners  take  exercise— hence  slang 
for  a  prison. 


QUODLIBET— QUOIN. 

#  QUODLTBET,  n.  Tcwod'li-bet  [L.  what  you  please] :  a 
nice  point;  a  subtilty:  Plu.  questions  on  general  sub¬ 
jects  without  order  or  connection.  Quod'libet'ical, 
a.  -%-Tcdl,  not  restrained  to  a  particular  subject;  dis¬ 
cussed  at  pleasure  for  curiosity  or  entertainment. 
Quod'libet'ically,  ad.  -It :  see  Quillet. 

QUOIF,  n.  koyf  [F.  coiffe,  a  hood — from  mid.  L.  cofed, 
a  cap] :  a  cap  or  hood.  Quoiffure,  n.  koyf'fur  [F.]  :  a 
head  dress :  see  Coif. 

QUOIN,  n.  koyn  [F.  coin,  a  corner— from  L.  crnieus,  a 
wedge :  It.  cuneo ;  Sp.  cuna,  a  wedge :  the  same  word  as 
Coin]  :  generally,  a  wedge  or  an  angle.  In  artillery,  the  Q. 
is  a  wedge  inserted  beneath  the  breech  of  a  gun  for  raising 
Or  depressing  the  muzzle.  The  Armstrong  gun  is 
elevated  by  a  screw  instead  of  a  Q. ;  but  considering  the 
rough  service  of  actual  warfare,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  clumsier  Q.  is  not  more  trustworthy.  Quoins  on 
shipboard  are  wedges  used  to  prevent  casks  from  damag¬ 
ing  each  other.  Q.  in  printing  is  a  small  wedge  used  to 
tighten  the  pages  of  type  within  the  case.  Q.  in  archi¬ 
tecture  is  one  of  the  stones  forming  the  solid  corner  of  a 
building.  Where  the  work  is  of  brick  or  small  materials, 
the  quoins  are  usually  of  ashlar.  They  sometimes  pro¬ 
ject,  and  are  molded,  when  they  are  called  ‘  Rustic 
Quoins  * :  see  Rustication. 


QUOIT. 

QUOIT,  n.  koyl  or  kwoyt  [Scot,  coit,  to  butt  or  jostle  • 
OF.  cotter ,  to  hasten,  incite:  prov.  Eng.  coit,  to  toss,  to 
throw :  Fin.  kuutta,  a  quoit]  :  heavy  flat  ring  of  iron  for 
tossing  or  throwing  at  a  mark  on  the  ground  at  play : 
Plu.  the  game,  played  :  V.  to  throw  or  play  at  quoits. 
Quoit'ing,  imp.  :  N.  the  act  of  playing  at  quoits. 
Quoit'ed,  pp. — Quoits  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  ancient  game  of  ‘  throwing  the  discus ,’  a  favorite 
amusement  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  discus  was 
a  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  10-12  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  was  held  by  its  further  edge  with  the  right 
hand,  so  as  to  lean  upon  the  fore-arm,  and  was  cast  with 
a  swing  of  the  arm,  aided  by  a  twist  of  the  whole  body. 
It  was  generally  thrown  edge  foremost,  and  upward  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  so  as  to  give  it  as  great  a  range  a? 
possible,  and  the  player  who  threw  it  furthest  was  the 
Avinner.  Similar  to  this  game  was  the  ‘throwing  of 
the  solos ,’  a  heavy  spherical  mass  of  stone  or  iron, 
perforated  through  the  centre,  to  admit  a  rope  or 
thong,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  was  thrown.  In  this 
game  also,  the  furthest  throw  was  the  successful  one. 
It  is  still  practiced  by  the  mountaineers  of  the  Ap- 
penzell,  in  Switzerland.  The  game  of  quoits  differs  from 
both  these.  A  Q.  is  a  flattish  ring  of 
iron,  generally  8^  to  9£  inches  in  exter¬ 
nal  diameter,  and  between  1  and  2 
inches  in  thickness.  It  is  convex  on 
the  upper  side,  and  slighty  concave  on 
the  under,  so  that  the  outer  edge  curves 
downward  and  is  sharp  enough  to  stick 
into  the  ground.  The  mode  of  playing 
is  as  follows:  two  pins,  called ‘hobs,’ 
are  driven  into  the  ground  18  to  24 
yards  apart ;  and  the  players,  divided 
into  two  parties,  stand  at  one  hob,  and  in  regular  suc¬ 
cession  throw  their  quoits  (of  which  each  player  has 
two)  as  near  to  the  other  hob  as  they  can.  The 
points  are  counted  as  in  bowls  or  in  curling.  To  t 
facilitate  the  sticking  of  the  quoits  at  the  point 
where  they  strike  the  ground,  a  ‘  clay  end  ’ — that 
is,  a  flat  circle  of  clay,  about  1  or  2  inches  in  1 
thickness,  and  1J  ft.  in  radius — is  placed  round  I 
each  hob.  This  requires  to  be  kept  moist,  and  1 
should  have  sawdust  strewed  over  it.  The  Q.,  | 

when  to  be  thrown,  is  grasped  with  the  right  \ 
hand  by  one  side,  and  pitched  with  an  upward  | 
and  forward  jerk  of  the  hand  and  arm,  which  give  1 
it  a  whirling  motion,  and  cause  it  to  strike  the  I 
ground  with  its  edge.  Professional  players  ac-  Hob. 
quire  such  dexterity  in  this  game  that  they  can 
very  frequently  ‘  ring  ’  their  Q. — that  is,  land  it  so  that 
the  Q.  surrounds  the  hob.  A  game,  very  similar  to 
quoits,  but  played  with  billets  of  wood  about  2  ft. 
long  and  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  furnishes  much 
admirable  exercise,  and  much  diversion  by  its  oppor* 


Quoit. 


QUONDAM— QUO  WARRANTO, 
tunities  for  knocking  away  an  opponent’s  billet.  The 
billets,  in  some  places  called  ‘  loggerheads,’  are  cut 
away  at  one  end  so  as  to  be  easily  grasped  and  thrown 
with  one  hand. 

QUONDAM,  a.  kwon'ddm  [L.  quondam,  formerly]  :  hav¬ 
ing  been  formerly ;  former,  as  a  quondam  friend. 

QUORUM,  n.  kwor'um  [L.  quorum,  of  whom,  being  the 
gen.  plu.  of  qui,  who — from  the  first  word  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  beginning  *  quorum  unum  volumus,’  issued  to 
certain  special  justices,  whose  presence,  along  with  the 
ordinary  justices,  was  legally  required  to  constitute  a 
court] :  in  any  regularly  constituted  body,  that  number 
of  individuals  who  are  entitled  or  bound,  by  law,  or  by 
their  own  rules,  to  transact  business  for  the  whole  body : 
a  special  commission  of  justices. 

QUOR'RA:  see  Niger. 

QUOTA,  n.  kwo'ta  [It.  quota,  a  share — from  L.  quotus, 
which  or  what  in  number,  order,  etc. — from  quot ,  how 
many] :  the  share,  part,  or  proportion  assigned  to  each. 

QUOTE,  v.  kwot  [OF.  quoter;  F.  coter,  to  set  or  put 
marks,  to  number — from  mid.  L.  quotdre,  to  mark  off 
into  numbers  and  verses :  L.  quotus,  what  in  number] : 
to  cite  or  note  with  chapter  and  verse ;  to  name,  repeat, 
or  adduce,  as  a  passage  from  some  author,  by  way  of 
authority  or  illustration ;  to  name,  as  the  price  of  an 
article.  Quot'ing,  imp.  Quot'ed,  pp.  Quot'er,  n. 
-er,  one  who  quotes.  Quot'able,  a.  -d-bl,  that  may  be 
quoted  or  cited.  Quotation,  n.  kwo-td'shun,  the  act  of 
quoting  or  citing;  the  words  or  passage  quoted;  the 
price  of  an  article  named  or  given. — Syn.  of  ‘  quote  ’ :  to 
cite;  repeat;  name;  adduce. 

QUOTH,  v.  kwoth  [AS.  cwethan;  Goth,  quithan,  to  say: 
Ger.  kosen,  to  prattle] :  say,  says,  or  said — used  only 
in  the  1st  and  3d  persons,  and  always  followed  by  its 
nominative,  as,  quoth  he. 

QUOTIDIAN,  a.  kwo-tid'i-an  [L.  quotidianus,  every  day 
• — from  quotus,  how  many;  dies,  a  day]:  daily;  occur¬ 
ring  every  day,  or  returning  daily :  N.  anything  return¬ 
ing  daily ;  a  particular  form  of  ague.  Quotidian  fever 
(see  Ague). 

QUOTIENT,  n.  kwo'shent  [F.  quotient,  quotient — from 
L.  quoties,  how  often,  how  many  times]  :  in  arith.,  the 
number  resulting  from  the  division  of  one  number  by 
another,  thus  showing  how  often  the  one  is  contained  in 
the  other. 

QUOTUM,  n.  kwd'tum  [L.  quotus,  how  many  (see 
Quota)]  :  part  or  proportion ;  share. 

QUO  WAR'RANTO,  in  Law  :  writ  or  information  issued 
from  a  court,  calling  on  a  person  or  body  of  persons  to 
show  by  what  warrant  they  exercise  a  public  office  or 
privilege.  It* is  the  legal  mode  of  remedying  any  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  privilege  or  of  office. 


R 

R,  or  r:  18tb  letter  in  the  English  and  other  Western 
alphabets,  a  consonant,  one  of  the  group  of  liquids 
see  Letters.  Its  name  in  Hebrew  was  Resh,  meaning 
forehead,  and  the  rude  outline  of  a  head  is  thought  to  be 
yet  recognizable  in  the  Phoenician  form  of  the  letter.  Of 
all  the  consonants,  R  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  vowels. 
In  Sanskrit,  there  is  an  R- vowel  distinguished  from  the 
R-consonant  by  a  different  character.  The  Greek  also  had 
two  varieties  of  R,  one  with  the  ‘  spiritus  asper  ’  (p),  or 
rough  breathing,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  and  when 
following  another  R;  and  another  with  the  weaker  breath 
iug  {p)  in  other  positions.  The  Romans  in  spelling  Greek 
words  represented  the  R  with  rough  breathing  by  rh; 
hence  we  still  write  Rhodes ,  rheumatism ,  catarrh.  This  rh 
was  probably  of  the  guttural  kind  commonly  called  a 
‘  burr/  This  pronunciation  of  r  occurs  as  a  peculiarity  of 
individuals  everywhere,  but  it  is  universal  in  hTorthumber 
land  and  Durham,  England,  and  characterizes  the  pronun 
ciation  of  the  letter  in  certain  positions  throughout  Ger 
many  and  Scandinavia  The  normal  pronunciation  of  it 
in  English  and  in  the  Romanic  tongues  (and  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  in  Latin),  is  a  vibratory  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  near  the  roots  of 
the  upper  fore-teeth.  Prom  the  resemblance  to  the  growl 
of  an  angry  dog,  R  was  called  by  the  ancients  the  dog’s 
letter.  In  modern  English,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  smooth  down  the  roughness  of  the  vibration,  uutil,  in 
such  words  as  far,  seif,  world,  the  r  has  dwindled  toa  kind 
of  nondescript  vowel,  modifying  the  preceding  vowel. 
This  emasculating  process— for  such  it  undoubtedly  is — is 
so  far  only  the  operation  of  the  universal  law  of  phonetic 
decay,  arising  from  the  natural  tendency  to  spend  as  little 
^energy  as  possible;  but  it  has  been  accelerated  in  this  case 
by  a  fashion  which  is  apt  to  mistake  languor  and  indifference 
for  refinement.  This  affectation  goes  so  far  as  to  turn 
words  like  very,  rare,  into  vewy,  waaw.  R  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  articulations;  children  are  long  in  learning  it, 
and  some  individuals  never  can  pronounce  it.  Whole 
nations  (e.g.,  the  Chinese  and  some  Polynesian  tribes)  have 
no  such  consonant  in  their  language,  using  l  instead.  For 
interchanges  of  r  with  l,  see  L.  A  more  remarkable  sub 
stitution  is  that  of  r  for  d ,  prevalent  in  early  Latin,  as  we 
learn  from  Priscian  and  from  inscriptions:  e.g..  arvocatos 
for  advocatos.  The  Latin  of  the  literary  period  had  re¬ 
turned  from  this  corruption,  except  in  arbiter  (from  an  old 
verb,  adbitere,  to  go  to,  to  intervene),  arcesso,  and  meridies 
(for  medidies ,  from  medius).  The  substitution  is  easily  ac- 
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counted  for,  when  we  consider  that  in  both  sounds  the 
tongue  is  applied  to  the  same  part  of  the  palate;  only  in  the 
one  it  is  applied  firmly;  in  the  other,  loosely,  so  as  to  vibrate. 

A  very  common  phenomenon,  especially  in  Latin,  is  the 
sinking  or  degradation  of  an  original  s  between  two  vowels 
into  r.  On  inscriptions,  we  find  Lases,  asas,  esum,  for 
what  at  a  later  period  was  written  Lares,  aras,  eram.  Jus, 
mos,  became  in  the  genitive  juris,  moris,  instead  of  jusis, 
mosis.  Even  final  s  was  sometimes  degraded  to  r ,  as  in  the 
double  forms,  arbor  —  arbos,  honoi'  =  honos.  Curiously, 
we  know  the  date  when  the  tendency  to  change  s  between 
two  vowels  into  r  set  in;  for  Cicero  remarks  that  L.  Papi- 
rius  Crassus,  consul  b.c.  336,  was  the  first  that  was  called 
Papirius,  the  ancestral  name  having  been  Papist  us.  The 
interchange  in  question  occurs  to  some  extent  in  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  tongues  also:  compare  Eng.  forlorn  with  lose  (Ger. 
rerlieren),  was  with  were ;  Ger.  wesen  (to  be)  with  war  (was), 
Goth,  hausjan  with  Ger.  horen  (to  hear);  Eng.  hare  with 
Ger.  hase.  The  unstable  nature  of  this  articulation  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  its  frequently  changing  its  place  with  regard  ta 
an  adjoining  vowel;  compare  board  with  bi'oad\  bird  witli 
old  brid;  grass  with  AS.  gars. 

RA:  see  Egypt. 

RAAB,  rab  (Hung.  Gyor ):  town  of  Hungary,  on  an  ex* 
tensive  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Raab  and  the  Little 
Danube,  a  branch  of  the  great  river  Danube,  67  m.w.n.w 
of  Buda.  It,  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  town,  is  regu 
larly  built,  and  mostly  well  paved,  but  suffers  from  insuffi 
cient  supply  of  drinking-water.  It  contains  numerous 
religious  edifices,  among  which  is  a  beautiful  cathedral. 
The  manufactures  are  chiefly  tobacco  and  cutlery;  and 
the  trade  of  the  town,  favored  by  its  position  on  the  high¬ 
way  between  Vienna  and  Buda,  is  important  both  by  land 
and  by  steamers  on  the  river.  Pop.  (1890),  23,956. 

RAAD,  n.  rad  [Dut.  raad,  counsel,  advice]:  ins.  Africa , 
a  talking  assembly;  a  parliament. 

RAALTE,  rdl'teh:  cantonal  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Overyssel,  11  m.  n.n.e.  of  Deventer.  Of  the 
people,  one-fourtli  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church;  the  re¬ 
mainder,  except  a  few  Jews,  to  the  Rom.  Catli.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  in  agricultural  produce,  cattle,  wool,  wTood,  and 
bark  for  tanning.  R.  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the 
province,  having  many  beautiful  houses,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  seats  of  the  nobility.  Ilaus  Willem,  Baron  van 
Bentinck,  founder  of  the  ducal  house  of  Portland,  was 
bora  at  R.  1651.  Pop.  (1880),  5,795. 
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RAASAY,  va'sd :  one  of  the  Western  Isles,  belonging  to 
the  group  of  the  Inner  Hebrides;  between  the  Isle  of  Skye 
and  the  mainland  of  Scotland;  13  m.  long  by  m.  in  great¬ 
est  breadth.  The  sound  of  Raasay  separates  it  from  Skye, 
and  Applecross  Sound  from  the  mainland.  On  the  e.  and 
more  sheltered  side,  are  farms,  and  bold  and  striking 
scenery.  Brochel  Castle,  on  the  e.  shore — now  a  mere 
ruin — is  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  island.  It  is 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  which  beetles  over 
the  sea,  and  is  entirely  inaccessible  except  by  a  pathway 
winding  around  the  cliff.  Pop.  of  the  island  (1881)  473 

RABAT,  n.  rob' at:  a  polishing  material  of  potter’s  clay 
which  has  failed  in  baking. 

RABAT,  or  Rabatt,  rd-bdt' :  seaport  and  manufacturing 
town  in  Morocco;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu-Regreb,  on  the 
Atlantic,  135  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  entrance  to  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls;  protected  by  bat¬ 
teries,  and  by  a  citadel,  called  El-Mansur;  and  contains 
numerous  mosques,  minarets,  bazaars,  etc.  Owing  to  the 
silting  up  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  commerce  of  R. 
has  declined.  Manufactures  of  carpets,  bournus,  woolen 
fabrics,  waterproofs,  mixed  linen  and  silk  goods,  saddlery, 
etc. ,  are  actively  carried  on.  R.  was  formerly  the  centre 
of  the  European  trade  with  Morocco,  and  still  exports 
olive  oil,  wool,  grain,  oranges,  hides,  flax,  and  dye-stuffs, 
wax,  etc.  There  is  a  small  import  of  cotton-stuffs,  linen, 
cutlery,  glass,  sugar,  and  tea.  In  1893  it  had  imports  val¬ 
ued  at  $783,534,  and  exports,  $168,053.  Pop.  (1895)  about 
26,000,  of  whom  nearly  one-sixth  was  Jews. 

RABATE,  v.  rd-bdt'  [F.  rabattre,  to  beat  down]:  in 
falconry ,  to  recover  or  bring  back  a  hawk  from  its  flight,  to 
the  fist.  Rabating,  imp.  Rabat'ed,  pp. 

RABATMENT,  n.  ra-bdt'ment  [Fr„]:  in  ship-build.,  the 
draft  of  the  real  shape  of  the  molding  edges  of  pieces  of  the 
frame  in  any  required  position. 

RABBA,  rab'bd:  town  of  Africa,  kingdom  of  Gando,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  80  m.  above  Egga.  In  the 
centre  of  a  rich  district,  it  formerly  had  extensive  trade, 
and  was  the  principal  slave-market  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
Pop.  formerly  40,000;  now  about  1,000. 

RABBET,  n.  rab'bet  [F.  raboter,  to  plane]:  in  carpentry , 


a  groove  cut  in  the  edge  of 
a  piece  of  timber  or  plank 
in  order  that  it  may  lap 
over,  or  evenly  fit,  another 
like  piece;  that  part  of  the 
keel,  stern,  and  stern-post 
of  a  ship  which  is  cut  for 
the  plank  of  the  bottom  to 
fit  into:  Y.  to  lap  over  and 
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unite  by  a  rabbet.  Rab'beting,  imp. :  N.  the  act  or  work 
of  preparing  rabbets;  the  process  by  which  a  plank  i£ 
rabbeted.  Rab'beted,  pp. 


RABBI. 

RABBI,  n.  rab’tn  or  -bi,  or  Rab'bin,  n.  -bin  [Gr.  rhabbi; 
Heb.  rabbi,  my  master;  rab,  master,  a  chief:  F.  rabbin ]:  a 
chief;  a  doctor;  a  master;  sir;  honorary  title  of  the  Jewish 
learned  men  or  Masters  of  the  Law.  Rabbinic,  a.  rab¬ 
bin'  Ik,  or  Rabbin'ical,  a.  -i-kdl,  pertaining  to  the  rabbis,  or 
to  their  opinions  and  learning.  Rabbin'ic,  n.  the  later  He¬ 
brew.  Rabbin'ically,  ad.  -li.  Rabbinism,  n.  rdb'bin-izm, 
an  expression  or  phraseology  peculiar  to  the  rabbins;  also 
their  doctrines  or  traditions.  Rab'binist,  n.  -1st,  or  Rab'- 
binite,  n,  -it,  one  who  adheres  both  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Talmud  and  to  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins. — Rabbi  is  a  title 
found  applied  first  after  the  time  of  Herod,  subsequently  to 
the  disputes  between  the  two  schools  of  Shammai  (q.v.)  and 
Hillel  (q.v.).  It  was  a  common  use  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
who  was  addressed  as  Rabbi  by  his  disciples  and  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  Other  forms  of  the  same  title  are  Rab,  Rab- 
ban,  Rabbon  (‘  Rabbuui  ’)— the  first,  like  R.,  being  more  a 
general  term  fora  certain  recognized  authority;  the  latter 
applying  more  strictly  to  a  head  of  an  academy.  The  title 
Rabban,  was  given  first  to  the  grandson  of  Hillel,  Gamaliel 
(q.v.),  and  was  borne  by  only  seven  other  exalted  chiefs  of 
schools.  Properly  speaking,  the  following  dignities  alone 
were  of  old  considered  ‘official’:  1.  Sopher,  scribe,  one 
who  occupied  himself  with  copying  and  commenting  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  who  when  elected  to  the  Sanhedrim 
(q.v.),  received  the  title  Chacham  (Sage);  2.  Rabban,  Nomo- 
didaskalos,  one  who  gave  popular  orations,  homiletically 
or  otherwise  treating  of  the  Law.  Out  of  the  number  of 
the  regular  disciples  (Talmidim)  were  chosen  the  Chaberim 
(Colleagues),  who,  again,  were  elected  to  the  dignity  of  a  R. 
by  the  ‘  Semichah,'  or  imposition  of  hands  by  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sanhedrim.  At  present,  nothing  but  the  degree 
of  ‘  Morenu,’  our  Teacher,  bestowed  on  a  candidate  who 
proves  his  erudition  in  the  written  and  oral  Law  and  all  its 
bearings  before  a  college  of  rabbis,  is  requisite  to  render 
him  eligible  for  the  post  of  a  R.,  which,  however,  carries 
no  authority  whatever  with  it,  except  on  a  very  few  ritual 
points.  We  need  hardly  allude  to  the  popular  fallacy  of 
the  R.  of  our  day  being  a  kind  of  ‘  priest  ’  in  the  sense  of 
the  Old  Testament:  he  is  simply  a  sort  of  minister  of  a 
congregation,  the  teacher  of  the  young,  delivers  sermons, 
assists  at  marriages  and  divorces,  and  the  like,  and  has  to 
decide  on  some  ritual  questions.  Until  the  times  of  the 
removal  of  the  ‘  Disabilities  ’  in  Europe,  he  had  on  some 
occasions  also  to  give  judgment  in  civil  matters,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ‘  Choshen  Mishpat,’  a  legal  text-book,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Talmudical  and  post-talmudical  authorita¬ 
tive  decisions. 
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RABBIT,  n.  rab’bit  [prov.  F.  rabotte;  Wal.  robeti;  Dui 
robbe,  a  rabbit]:  rodent  animal,  which  burrows  in  the  earth 
and  feeds  on  herbage.  Rabbit-warren,  open  common  or 
inclosure  where  wild  rabbits  breed  in  great  numbers. 
Welsh-rabbit  [supposed  corruption  of  welsh-rarebit j: 
well-toasted  cheese  spread  on  toast. — Rabbit  is  a  common 
name  given  to  some  species  of  the  hare  family,  the  word 
hare  being  more  properly  applied  to  species  that  seek  safe¬ 
ty  by  continuous  running,  rather  than  retreating  into  bur¬ 
rows.  The  R.  of  Europe,  which  is  familiar  everywhere  as 
domesticated,  is  Lepus  cuniculus.  Except  in  some  vari¬ 
eties,  which  result  from  domestication,  the  ears  are  only 
about  as  long  as  the  head.  The  wild  R.  is  of  grayish-brown 
color,  paler  or  whitish  on  the  under  parts;  the  ears  not 
tipped  with  black,  like  those  of  the  common  hare;  the  tail 
rather  larger  and  more  conspicuous— brown  above,  white 
beneath.  The  R.  exhibits  a  remarkable  difference  from 
the  hare  in  its  gregarious  habits;  and  another  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  imperfect  state  of  the  young  at  their  birth,  which 
are  blind  for  some  days,  and  almost  destitute  of  hair.  It 
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delights  in  sandy  heaths,  dry  grounds  covered  with  scat¬ 
tered  furze  or  juniper,  and  similar  situations;  to  which, 
however,  it  is  not  restricted,  and  is  often  very  troublesome 
by  its  depredations  on  crops  in  the  finest  fields,  having  its 
abode  in  some  neighboring  wood;  though  it  never  makes 
its  burrow  in  a  wet  soil.  Although  now  very  abundant  in 
Britain,  and  generally  throughout  Europe,  the  R.  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  Spain,  and  even  to 
have  been  originally  brought  to  Europe  from  n.  Africa. 
In  a  wild  state  the  R.  is  monogamous,  and  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  pair  is  said  to  continue  during  life;  but  in 
domestication,  it  ceases  to  pair.  The  fertility  of  rabbits  is 
proverbial;  they  begin  to  breed  when  six  months  old,  and 
are  capable  of  producing  several  litters  in  a  year,  of  4  to  12 
or  more  in  a  litter;  so  that,  in  favorable  circumstances, 
they  multiply  with  prodigious  rapidity;  and  though  they 
have  many  natural  enemies,  would  in  many  places  become 
an  intolerable  pest  to  farmers,  were  not  means  adopted  to 
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reduce  their  numbers.  Rabbits  often  inflict  great  injury 
on  plantations  by  barking  young  trees,  seeming  to  take 
pleasure  in  tearing  oif  far  more  than  they  can  eat.  An 
infusion  of  tobacco  repels  them  from  trees.  The  flesh  of 
rabbits  is  in  high  esteem  for  food,  and  the  fur  being  used 
for  various  purposes,  rabbit-warrens  are  profitable  in  lands 
not  suited  for  agriculture:  see  Rabbit-skins. 

Instances  have  occurred  of  the  R.  and  hare  breeding 
together;  but  they  are  very  rare,  and  tho  creatures  seem 
rather  to  regard  one  another  with  antipathy. 

Tame  rabbits  exhibit  great  variety  pf  colors — gray, 
brown,  reddisli-black,  more  or  less  mixed  with  white,  and 
often  white  with  all  the  characters  of  albinism.  Peculiar¬ 
ities  of  other  kinds  appear  in  some  of  the  varieties,  among 
which  excessively  long  and  drooping  ears  are  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  Fancy  rabbits  are  prized  and  tended 
like  fancy  -pigeons .  But  when  rabbits  are  kept  for  econom¬ 
ical  purposes,  those  which  differ  less  widely  from  the 
original  type  are  preferred.  Rabbits  eat  almost  any  kind 
of  vegetable  food;  the  coarser  blades  of  cabbages,  turnip- 
leaves,  celery-tops,  carrot-tops,  and  other  produce  of  the 
garden,  not  suitable  for  human  use,  are  readily  consumed 
by  them,  as  well  as  chick-weed,  sow-thistle,  dandelion, 
and  many  other  weeds.  With  very  little  trouble,  and  still 
less  expense,  a  man  can  easily  secure  one  or  two  rabbits  a 
week  for  his  family  from  the  produce  of  his  stock.  When 
the  rabbit-inclosure  contains  a  plot  of  grass  and  clover,  it 
affords  them  an  important  part  of  their  food.  Great  care 
is  requisite  to  keep  their  boxes  dry,  neglect  of  which, 
and  a  too  exclusive  feeding  with  green  and  succulent  food, 
cause  diseases,  often  fatal,  particularly  to  the  young.  Dry 
food,  such  as  corn,  ought  to  be  frequently  given;  and  aro¬ 
matic  herbs — such  as  parsley,  thyme,  milfoil,  etc. — not  only 
tend  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  rabbits,  but  to  improve 
the  flavor  of  their  flesh.  It  is  usual  to  give  no  water  to 
tame  rabbits;  but  it  is  better  to  supply  them  regularly  with 
it,  and  the  females  particularly  need  it  after  producing 
young. 

An  old  English  name  for  the  R.  is  cony,  but  the  R.  is  not 
the  Cony  (q.v.)  of  Scripture.  The  R.  introduced  from 
England  into  the  Australasian  Colonies,  has  multiplied  to 
such  enormous  extent,  as  to  be  a  serious  and  even  alarming, 
plague  to  sheep-farmers  and  agriculturists  in  New  Zealand 
and  parts  of  Australia.  Of  late,  rabbit  flesh  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  canned  and  sent  to  England  as  food. 

The  Angoi'a  R.  is  a  remarkable  variety,  with  very  long 
silky  hair,  easily  stripped  off  in  summer.  It  is  regularly 
reared  in  France. 

The  Gray  R.  ( Lepus  sylvaticus)  of  N.  America  is  the 
most  plentiful  species  of  the  genus  Lepus  in  the  United 
States,  from  N.  H.  to  Fla.  and  west  to  the  upper  Missouri. 
It  is  16-17  in.  long,  the  back  of  mixed  brown  and  black, 
and  the  tail  white  beneath.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
common  R.  in  color,  and  is  rather  less  in  size,  its  habits  are 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  R.  and  of  the  hare.  It 
does  not  burrow;  though,  when  hard  pressed  by  a  pursuer. 
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it  retreats  into  any  accessible  hole,  and  sometimes  digs,  to 
escape  from  or  enter  an  ioclosure.  The  Sage  R.  ( L .  arte • 
misia)  of  the  far  west,  hardly  differs  from  the  Gray  R. 
The  Jackass  It.  ( L .  callotis)  from  Or.  to  Tex.,  is  named 
from  its  long  ears,  which  measure  about  5  inches. 

Rabbits,  in  British  law,  rank  with  hares  as  Ground 
Game,  and  have  an  important  place  in  the  Game  Laws 
}q.v.) :  see  also  Game:  Poaching. 

RAB'BIT-SKINS:  article  of  regular  commercial  value 
in  consequence  of  the  hair  being  well  adapted  for  felting 
purposes;  hence  they  are  collected  in  large  numbers  by 
the  chiffoniers  of  various  countries;  and  the  hair  itself  is 
frequently  exported  from  Holland  and  Germany,  under 
the  erroneous  name  ‘  cony- wool.’  Its  chief  use  is  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  bodies  of  felt  hats— now  done  by  ingenious  ma¬ 
chinery,  consisting  of  a  hollow  cone  of  copper,  of  the  size  of 
the  felt  cones  required  by  the  hatters.  The  cone  is  covered 
with  perforations,  and  fits  on  a  metal  shaft  of  the  diameter 
of  its  base,  by  means  of  a  collar,  which  can  be  turned 
round  by  a  band,  so  as  to  carry  the  perforated  cone  with 
it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  metal  shaft  is  a  fan,  moved  by 
machinery,  which  produces  a  strong  downward  draft,  so 
that  if  the  hairs  are  thrown  against  the  cone,  they  are  held 
tightly  by  the  current  of  air  through  the  perforations;  and 
as  the  cone  regularly  revolves,  its  outer  surface  becomes 
entirely  coated  with  the  rabbit-hair.  When  a  sufficient 
thickness  is  obtained,  the  smooth  copper  cone  is  easily 
drawn  out,  leaving  a  cone  of  wool,  which  is  felted  by  the 
usual  processes  of  wetting,  beating,  etc.  Another  ingen¬ 
ious  contrivance  in  this  machine  is  to  make  the  draft  of 
air  caused  by  the  fan  blow  the  rabbit-fur  forward  to  the 
cone,  so  as  to  distribute  it  with  an  evenness. 

The  skins,  after  the  hair  has  been  removed,  are  sold  to 
the  glue-makers,  and  are  used— mixed  with  shreds  of  other 
skins— in  manufacture  of  glue  and  size.  Besides  these 
uses,  the  skins  of  rabbits  are  dressed  as  furs,  in  various 
ways,  to  supply  the  demand  for  cheap  articles;  and. this  is 
done  with  such  skill  as  to  produce  admirable“imitations  of 
the  more  costly  furs.  Thus,  ermine  and  miniver  are  made 
from  white  rabbit-skins,  the  black  skins  furnishing  the 
spots;  and  the  common  variety  is  dressed  and  dyed  various 
ways’  to  represent  the  furs  of  dark-colored  animals.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  rabbit-fur  was  valued  highly, 
and  was  worn  by  the  nobles  of  the  realm. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  market  in  the  United  States 
for  imitation  furs  prepared  from  rabbit-skins  by  British 
manufacturers;  and  the  imports  to  this  country  have  been 
large.  Tasmania  exports  about  30,000  rabbit-skins  per 
month  to  England. 

RABBLE,  n.  mb' l  [O.Dut.  rabbelen,  to  gabble,  prov. 
Ger.  rabbeln,  to  prattle:  Swiss,  rdblete ,  an  uproar,  a  crowd 
of  people:  L.  rabula,  a  brawling  advocate— from  rabo,  I 
rave:  Gael,  rapal,  noise]:  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  the  lower 
classes;  the  mob;  a  disorderly  crowd:  V.  to  mob;  to  hustle. 
Rab'bling,  imp.  Rabbled,  pp.  rdb'ld.  Rab'blement,  n. 
-merit,  a  tumultuous  crowd  of_  roughs  or  low  people. 
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RABBLE,  n.  rdb'l  [etym.  doubtful]:  iron  bar  with  one 
end  bent  at  a  right  angle,  used  for  stirring  the  molten  iron 
in  the  puddling  or  boiling  furnace. 

RABBONI,  n.  rd-bd'm  [see  Rabbi]:  my  master,  regarded 
as  the  highest  title  of  honor  among  the  Jews. 

RABDOLOGY :  see  Rhabdology. 

RABDOMANCY:  see  Rhabdomancy. 

RABELAIS,  rd-beh-la'  or  rd-blaf,  Francois:  greatest 
of  French  humorists:  about  1490— prob.  1553;  b.  Chinon,  a 
small  town  in  Touraine.  His  father.  Thomas  R  ,  was  pro- 
prietor  of  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood,  noted  for  the  quality 
of  its  wine,  the  sale  of  which  he  perhaps  combined  with 
the  business  of  an  apothecary.  His  prosperous  circum¬ 
stances  enabled  him  to  give  his  son  every  advantage  of 
education,  and  the  boy  was  sent  as  pupil  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Abbey  of  Seuilly.  His  progress  in  his  studies  being 
unsatisfactoiy,  he  was  removed  to  the  Univ.  of  Angers. 
Here — though  as  a  scholar  he  remained  undistinguished— 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Jean  (afterward  the  renowned  Cardinal)  Du  Bellay,  to 
whose  steady  friendship  he  was  subsequently  much  in¬ 
debted.  At  the  desire  of  his  father  he  consented  to  enter 
the  monastic  state,  and  became  a  brother  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  in  the  convent  of  Fontenay  le  Comte,  accord- 
ding  to  the  annalist,  Pierre  de  St.  Romuald,  1511;  but  the 
discovery  of  a  document  by  M.  B.  Fillon  {Poitou  et  Vendee, 
Fontenay  1861),  renders  the  date  1519  more  probable. 
R.  now  devoted  himself  with  utmost  ardor  and  perse¬ 
verance  to  his  hitherto  neglected  studies.  Aiming  at  the 
widest  culture  attainable,  he  ranged  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences  as  then  understood.  To  medicine,  in  particular, 
he  seems  to  have  been  strongly  attracted ;  and  in  the  sphere 
of  language,  in  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek,  he  is  said  to 
have  attained  competent  mastery  of  Italian,  Spanish,  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  Meantime,  he  was  no 
favorite  with  his  brother  monks,  who  hated  him  for  his 
devotion  to  the  new  learning,  and  suspected  his  Greek  to  be 
only  a  cover  for  heresy.  About  1523  a  search  was  made 
in  his  cell  for  suspicious  books;  the  whole  were  confiscated, 
and  to  save  himself  from  sharper  persecution  he  fled.  But 
though  only  a  poor  monk,  the  wit  and  learning  of  R.  had 
gained  him  influential  friends,  through  whom  he  obtained 
from  Pope  Clement  VII.  an  indulgence  to  transfer  himself 
from  the  order  of  St.  Francis  to  that  of  St.  Benedict,  and  be¬ 
came  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Maillezais.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  suspect  the  least  ground  for  the  calum¬ 
ny  afterward  circulated,  that  his  removal  was  necessitated 
by  the  odium  attached  to  a  life  of  profligate  indulgence. 
We  must  infer  that  in  his  new  abode  he  found  himself  not 
much  more  comfortable  than  before,  as  after  a  few  years 
he  quitted  it  abruptly,  without  the  sanction  of  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  superiors,  thereby  incurring  the  severest  censures 
of  the  church.  But  it  was  not  persecution  that  induced 
this  second  flight  from  the  monastic  state.  It  was  the  in¬ 
curable  aversion  of  the  grotesque  humorist  to  the  restraints 
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of  the  *  regular’  clergy.  And  nobody  seems  to  have  really 
blamed  him  for  his  professional  apostasy — his  own  bishop, 
among  others,  receiving  him  at  his  table  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  During  1524-30  he  appears  to  have 
frequented  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bourg;  which  may 
account  for  the  intimate  knowledge  of  university  manners 
and  opinions  shown  in  his  great  work.  Id  1530  he  settled 
himself  at  Montpellier,  and  taking  a  medical  degree  at  the 
univ.,  was  appointed  a  lecturer.  In  1532  he  went  as  hos¬ 
pital  physician  to  Lyon, where  he  published  several  works 
on  medical  science;  besides  miscellaneous  matter  on  arche¬ 
ology,  jurisprudence,  etc.  In  the  beginning  of  1534  his 
old  friend,  Jean  du  Bellay,  then  Bp.  of  Paris,  and  soon  to 
be  Cardinal,  passed  through  Lyon,  on  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
whither,  in  the  capacity  of  travelling  physician,  R.  was 
delighted  to  accompany  him.  While  at  Rome,  he  peti¬ 
tioned  Paul  III.  for  a  remission  of  the  penalties  still 
attached  to  his  misdemeanor  above  mentioned;  and 
through  the  interest  of  Du  Bellay  and  others,  a  bull  was 
obtained,  absolving  him  and  permitting  his  return  to  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict.  But  he  continued  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  of  medicine  at  Montpellier  and  other  towns 
till  1538,  when  he  withdrew  as  canon  into  Du  Bellay’sown 
abbey  of  St.  Maur  des  Fosses,  near  Paris,  and  resumed  his 
monastic  habit.  The  death  of  Francis  1. 1547,  was  followed 
by  the  fall  of  Cardinal  Du  Bellay — the  new  monarch, 
Henry  II.,  favoring  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  R.  shared  for 
a  time  in  the  disgrace  of  his  old  protector,  whom  he  ap- 

Cears  to  have  followed  to  Rome,  but  his  tact  and  irresistible 
umor  won  him  friends  among  the  Lorraines,  and  1551  he 
obtained  the  curacy  of  Meudon,  in  which  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  passed.  So  far  as  record  remains  of  it,  his 
life  here  was  happy  and  blameless.  He  was  exemplary  in 
fulfilment  of  duty,  profuse  in  charity,  sedulous  in  relief 
of  suffering,  for  which  his  medical  knowledge  fitted  him; 
and  always  specially  delighted  to  cultivate  the  society  of 
those  eminent  in  learning  or  science.  He  died  at  Paris,  in 
the  Rue  des  Jardins,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  which  he  was  buried. 

The  scientific  treatises  of  R.  have  been,  naturally,  long 
since  forgotten;  but  his  romance,  in  which  are  narrated  the 
wonderful  adventures  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  ranks 
as  one  of  the  world’s  masterpieces  of  humor  and  grotesque 
invention.  In  the  form  of  sportive  and  extravagant  fiction, 
it  is  a  satirical  criticism  of  the  corrupt  society  of  the 
period,  whose  prevalent  follies  aDd  vices  are  parodied  with 
surprising  ingenuity  and  effect.  The  difficulty  of  its  alle¬ 
gorical  form,  however,  and  the  quantity  of  recondite  allu¬ 
sion  that  it  embodies,  tend  somewhat  to  impair  its  effect 
for  many  modern  readers.  Also,  it  must  be  said,  that  in 
his  attempt  to 

Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 
it  is  the  whim  of  the  writer  to  infect  himself  with  not  a 
little  of  its  foulness;  and  such  is  the  riotous  license  of  the 
buffoonery,  from  behind  which,  as  a  stalking-horse,  he 
shoots  the  arrows  of  his  wit,  that  few  books  are  less  fitted 
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for  general  perusal  in  the  present  more  decorous  times. 
On  the  publication  of  his  work,  the  charge  of  irreligion 
and  atheism  was  freely  preferred  against  Rabelais;  with 
certain  other  scandals,  for  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
in  his  life  no  foundation,  except  as  the  free  tone 
assumed  by  the  writer  might  suggest  a  defective  morality 
in  the  man.  The  religious  corruptions  of  the  time,  and 
the  vices  of  the  priestly  class  had  formed  one  favorite 
theme  of  his  satire,  and  he  simply  paid  the  usual  penalty 
in  thus  incurring  the  easy  retort  calumnious.  See  Dele- 
cluze,  Babelais  (1841);  Lacroix,  R~,  sa  Vie  et  ses 
Ouvrages  (1859);  Eleury,  B.  et  son  (Euvre  (2  vols. 
1877).  The  editions  of  Rabelais  are  innumerable.  .  Sir 
T.  Urquehart’s  English  translation  (1653)  is  the  basis  of 
the  more  modern  ones. 

RABELAISIAN,  a.  rab-e-ld'zi-an:  resembling,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Rabelais  or  his  style;  extravagantly  gro¬ 
tesque  or  humorous. 

RABID,  a.  rab'id  [L.  rabidus,  furious— from  rabies, 
madness;  rabo,  I  rave:  It.  rabido ]:  furious;  raging;  mad 
— especially  applied  to  a  dog  when  suffering  from  the 
disease  rabies.  Rab'idly,  ad.  -li.  Rab'idness,  n.  -nes, 
the  condition  of  being  rabid;  madness. 

RABIES,  n.  ra'bi-ez  [L.  rabies,  madness — from  rabo, 
I  rave]:  hydrophobia,  disease  of  dogs,  communicable  to 
other  animals  and  to  man  by  inoculation  with  the  saliva. 
Babies,  as  affecting  the  dog  and  other  animals,  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  and  Horace,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
then  so  virulent  in  its  nature,  or  alarming  in  its  conse¬ 
quences;  and  Aristotle,  perhaps  in  ignorance,  states  that 
man  was  not  subject  to  its  attacks.  It  was  prevalent  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  but 
was  comparatively  rare  in  Britain  till  the  18th  c.  This 
malady  stands  almost  alone  in  this,  that  all  animals  seem 
liable  to  its  attacks. 

Looking  simply  at  the  history  of  the  disease,  the  facts 
Seem  against  the  spontaneity  theory.  Rabies  is  not  known 
in  some  countries,  e.g.,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  s.  Africa, 
Egypt,  Syria,  South  Sea  Islands,  Lisbon,  where  dogs 
swarm;  and  in  Constantinople,  where  they  go  at  large, 
and  support  themselves  on  offal  of  all  kinds  and  quali¬ 
ties,  the  disease  is  very  rare.  It  was  not  known  in 
Jamaica  for  forty  years  previous  to  1783,  when  it  was 
introduced  by  a  dog  from  America;  and  Dr.  Hamilton 
says  that  curs  of  the  most  wretched  sort  abound  in  the 
island  of  Madeira — that  they  are  affected  with  almost 
every  disease,  tormented  by  flies,  by  heat,  thirst,  and 
famine,  yet  no  rabid  dog  was  ever  seen  there.  There  is 
often,  however,  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  cause  of 
rabies  from  inoculation.  The  well  known  London  sur¬ 
geon  Earl,  in  administering  medicine  to  a  hydrophobic 
woman,  was  bitten  by  her,  and  he  immediately  excised 
the  bitten  part.  Being  accused  of  unnecessary  fear  and 
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cowardice,  he  determined  to  justify  his  fears,  and  having 
inoculated  several  rabbits  with  the  woman’s  saliva,  some 
of  them  became  rabid.  In  Bath  the  disease  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  common  hen  by  the  virus  from  a  cow. 

Some  leading  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  and  horse 
are  to  be  noted.  These  may  be  exhibited  in  the  dog  in  a 
few  days,  or  often  weeks,  and  even  months  after  he  has 
been  bitten.  At  first  he  loses  his  appetite,  becomes  sul¬ 
len,  fidgety,  has  a  vacant  gaze,  licks  or  gnaws  the  injured 
part,  laps  any  liquid  that  comes  in  his  way,  eats  wood, 
straw,  hair,  and  other  indigestible  substances;  and  in  a 
day  or  two  he  becomes  quarrelsome,  bent  on  mischief, 
bites  at  anything  that  comes  in  his  way,  and  his  bark  is 
more  like  a  howl;  his  lower  jaw  often  becomes  pendulous, 
and  general  paralysis  sometimes  precedes  death;  and  as  a 
rule  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  he  dies.  The  principal 
post-mortem  appearances  are  enlargement  and  increased 
vascularity  of  the  salivary  glands,  inflamed  condition  of 
the  base  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  epiglottis,  and  stom¬ 
ach,  which  last  organ  almost  invariably  contains  such 
indigestible  substances  as  straw,  hair,  offal,  etc.  The 
symptoms  in  the  horse,  which  become  apparent  in  a  few 
weeks,  are  those  of  extreme  irritability.  He  trembles, 
heaves,  and  paws,  staggers,  and  falls;  and  after  a  severe 
struggle,  he  suddenly  rises  again,  and  appears  settled 
and  collected,  when  he  will  again  exhibit  the  usual  dis¬ 
tressing  symptoms.  He  is  sometimes  mischievous,  bites, 
foams,  and  snorts;  and  generally  in  three  days  he  dies 
paralyzed  and  exhausted. 

The  Fr.  chemist  Pasteur  (q.v.)  began  his  study  of 
rabies  1880,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  transmissible  from  one  animal  to  another  by  inocu¬ 
lation  of  the  latter  with  those  various  secretions  and 
tissues  of  the  affected  animal  in  which  the  virus  of  rabies 
exists.  Further,  the  virus  is,  according  to  him,  a  living 
organism.  He  finds  that  the  virus  exists  in  the  nervous 
system  and  in  the  saliva,  but  not  in  the  blood,  lymph, 
etc.  But  there  is  a  sure  means  of  communicating  rabies, 
viz*  by  introduction  under  the  dura  mater,  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brain,  of  a  liquid,  first  sterilized,  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  a  rabid  animal 
has  been  soaked:  rabies  is  infallibly  produced  in  this 
way  unless  the  animal  under  experiment  is  refractory  to 
the  disease.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  Pasteur 
observed  that,  in  certain  groups  of  animals  which  have 
been  inoculated  beneath  the  skin  with  large  quantities 
of  rabic  virus,  some  not  only  did  not  take  rabies  but 
became  incapable  of  taking  it,  i.e.,  they  might  with 
impunity  be  inoculated  on  the  brain  surface  with  the 
virus.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  preventive  inoculation 

for  rabies.  .  „  .. 

The  principle  of  preventive  inoculation  is  as  follows. 
The  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  that  has  died  of  rabies  when 
nreserved  in  dry  air  at  the  temperature  of  74  —7b  1 ., 

slowly  loses  its  virulence.  After  it  has  stood  14  days,  it 
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will  not  communicate  rabies  to  a  rabbit  or  dog;  yet  it 
still  has  a  certain  power  to  confer  immunity  from  rabies. 
At  the  same  time  Pasteur  observed  that  the  freshest 
spinal  cords — the  most  virulent — are  those  best  fitted  to 
confer  immunity  from  infection.  Hence  to  render  an 
animal  refractory  to  infection,  the  treatment  begins  with 
an  inoculation  of  an  emulsion  made  from  a  spinal  cord 
14  days  old,  then  with  that  13  days  old,  and  so  on  till 
spinal  matter  not  yet  one  day  old  is  employed:  after  that 
the  animal  is  absolutely  refractory  to  rabic  virus.  This 
is  the  treatment  used  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris, 
and  in  a  number  of  other  laboratories  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  world,  for  the  prevention  of  rabies,  or 
hydrophobia,  in  persons  who  have  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog.  This  treatment,  resorted  to  promptly  after  one  has 
been  bitten  by  an  undoubtedly  rabid  animal,  prevents  the 
development  of  the  disease. 

BABOT,  n.  rd'bot  [F.  raboter,  to  plane,  to  smooth]:  a 
hard-wood  rubber  used  in  rubbing  marble  to  prepare  it 
for  polishing. 

BABSHAKEH,  rab-shak’e:  an  officer  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  mistaken  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
for  a  proper  name,  but  in  fact  an  official  title,  probably 
that  of  a  military  commander.  He  is  sent  with  Tartan 
and  Babsaris,  also  titles  of  high  officials,  to  take  a  threat¬ 
ening  message  from  Sennacherib  to  King  Hezekiah. 

EACA,  n.  ra’ka  [Chaldee,  relca,  worthless]:  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  extreme  contempt  among  the  anc.  Jews,  express¬ 
ing  ‘beggarliness,  vanity,  or  folly.’ — (Matt.  v.  22.) 

EACALMUTO,  ra-kal-md'td,  or  Bagalmuto,  rar gal- 
mo’ to:  inland  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Girgenti,  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  12  m.  n.e.  from  Girgenti.  It  is  said  to  be 
of  Saracenic  origin.  It  has  a  castle,  built  by  Frederick 
Chiaramonte,  14th  c.  Pop.  11,000. 

BACCAHOUT,  rak'a-hot:  a  farinaceous  food  imported 
from  the  Barbary  coast,  and  sometimes  recommended  to 
invalids.  It  is  believed  to  consist  of  the  meal  of  the 
acorns  of  the  Barbary  oak  ( Quercus  Ballota),  flavored 
with  some  aromatic  herb.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Tacahout  (q.v.). 

EACCONIGI,  rak-kd-ne’ je:  town  of  Piedmont,  24  m.  s. 
of  Turin.  Its  palace  is  one  of  the  country  residences  of 
the  royal  family.  Silk  fabrics  and  twist,  and  woolen 
cloths  are  manufactured.  Pop.  8,210. 

BACCOON.  See  Eacoon. 

EACE,  n.  rds  [F.  race — from  It.  razza,  race,  family. 
Sp.  raza,  a  race,  a  ray  or  line  of  light:  OF.  rats,  a  root, 
the  stock  of  the  family:  OHG.  reiz  or  reiza,  a  line:  L. 
radix,  a  root]:  a  continued  series  of  descendants  from  a 
parent,  called  the  ‘stock’;  a  family,  a  succession  of  the 
same  class,  a  particular  breed,  sort,  or  variety;  a  genera¬ 
tion  (see  below):  in  bot.,  a  permanent  variety;  the  par¬ 
ticular  strength,  taste,  or  flavor  of  wine,  indicating  its 
kind  and  origin;  smack.  Racial,  a,  ra'shalf  pertaining 
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to  a  race  or  family  of  ancestors.  *  A  Race  is  a  class  of  in- 
dividuals  concerning  which  there  are  doubts  as  to  whether 
they  constitute  a  separate  species,  or  a  variety  of  a  recognized 
one.  Hence  the  term  is  subjective;  i.e.,  it  applies  to  the 
opinion  of  the  investigator  rather  than  to  the  object  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation;  so  that  its  power  is  that  of  the  symbol  for  an 
unknown  quantity  in  algebra.  The  present  writer  having 
as  yet  found  no  tribe  or  family  [of  man]  for  which  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  raising  it  to  a  new  species  has  been  adduced, 
has  either  not  used  the  word  race  at  all,  or  used  it  inad¬ 
vertently.  Its  proper  place  is  in  investigation ,  not  in  exposi¬ 
tion.' — Latham,  Nat.  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man . 
Races  of  Men:  see  Ethnology. — Syn.  of  ‘race’:  progeny; 
issue;  lineage;  family;  house;  line;  breed;  offspring. 

RACE,  n.  ras  [AS.  rces,  a  course,  a  stream;  reosan,  to 
rush:  OF.  esracer,  to  pluck  off  or  pull  down:  Ger.  reissen, 
to  rage  or  tear:  Pol.  raz,  a  stroke  or  blow:  Icel.  rds,  a  rapid 
course:  OF.  rase,  a  mill-race]:  a  rapid  course,  whether  of 
animals  or  of  a  river;  any  running  with  speed;  a  contest 
in  running;  progress;  course;  career;  the  tide-wave  wheii 
arrested  by  a  promontory,  and  caused  to  flow  off  obliquely 
With  considerable  velocity,  as  the  ‘race  of  Portland';  the 
water-course  leading  to  a  water-wheel.  Races,  n.  plu. 
rds'ez,  a  meeting  at  which  horses  contend  against  each 
other  in  running.  Race,  v.  to  run  swiftly;  to  run  or  con¬ 
tend  in  a  race.  Rac'ing,  imp.  Raced,  pp.  rdst.  Racer, 
n.  ras'er,  a  race-horse.  Race-course,  the  road  staked  off 
in  which  horses  contend  in  swiftness  of  running;  the  canal 
along  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  a  water-wheel^ 
called  a  mill-race.  Race-horse,  a  horse  bred  and  trained 
to  run  in  the  race-course;  also  a  breed  of  horses  distin¬ 
guished  for  extreme  fleetness.  It  owes  its  origin  in  great 
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measure  to  Arabian,  Barbary,  and  Turkish  horses  intro¬ 
duced  into  England,  and  later  into  the  United  States.  The 
great  interest  taken  in  Horse-racing  (q.v.)  since,  the  time 
of  James  I.,  has  led  to  the  greatest  care  of  the  animals  em¬ 
ployed  in  it,  and  the  utmost  improvement  of  the  breed. 
The  race-horse  is  generally  longer  bodied  than  the  hunter. 


RACE-RACHEL. 

RACE:  portion  of  a  loom  from  which  the  shuttle  is  pro 
Jected  through  the  shed,  or  separated  threads  of  the  warp. 

RACEME,  n.  rd-sem'  [F.  raceme ,  a  cluster — from  L. 
racemus ,  a  cluster  of  grapes],  in  Botany:  an  indefinite  Inflo¬ 
rescence  (q.v.)  which  is  centripetal  (see  Centrifugal  and 
Centripetal),  in  which  there  is  a  common  axis  or  stem, 
and  in  which  the  flower-stalk  throws  off  branchlets  (pedi¬ 
cels)  of  nearly  equal  length,  each  bearing  a  single  flower. 
Familiar  and  perfect  examples  of  the  Ii.  are  seen  in  the 
Red  or  White  Currant  and  in  the  Barberry.  Notwith- 


a  Pendulous  Raceme  (Red  Currant);  6,  upright  raceme  (Lily  of  the 
Valley). 

standing  the  origin  of  the  name,  a  bunch  of  grapes  is  not  a 
true  R. ,  but  a  Panicle  (q.v. ).  Racemed',  a.  -semdr,  having  a 
raceme  or  racemes.  Racem'ic,  n.-sem'i/c,  a  peculiar  acid 
found  in  the  tartar  obtained  from  the  grapes  of  certain 
vineyards  on  the  Rhine,  called  paratartaric  acid  (see  Tar¬ 
taric  Acid).  Racemation,  n.  rds'e-md'shun,  a  cluster,  as  of 
grapes;  their  cultivation.  Rac'emif'erous,  a.  -mifer-us 
[L .  fero,  I  produce]:  bearing  racemes.  Rac'emous,  a .-mils, 
or  Rac  emose,  a.  -mas,  bearing  flowers  in  racemes  or 
clusters.  Racemule,  n.  rds'emul ,  in  hot.,  a  small  raceme. 
Racemulose,  a.  rd-sem' u-lbs,  bearing  very  small  racemes. 

RACHEL,  rd-shW ,  Elisa  (true  name  Elizabeth  Felix): 
renowned  French  tragedienne:  1820,  Mar.  24  (or  1821, 
Feb.  28) — 1858,  Jan.  4;  b.  Mumpf,  cauton  of  Aargau, 
Switzerland;  of  Alsatian  Jewish  parents  who  travelled  as 
pedlers.  The  family  removed  to  Lyons,  France;  and  to 
aid  in  its  support,  the  child  R.  and  her  sister  Sarah  were  in 
the  habit  of  singing  for  chance  gratuities  in  the  streets  and 
cafes  of  the  city.  In  1831  the  household  was  transferred 
to  Paris,  and  for  R.,  lessons  were  procured  in  singing  from 
an  eminent  teacher  of  the  day.  In  music,  she  gave  no 
promise  of  special  excellence;  and  1833,  she  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  as  an  actress.  Though  her  talent 
had  previously  been  discerned  by  some  judicious  critics 
(among  others,  Jules  Janin  and  the  famous  Mademoiselle 
Mars),  it  was  not  till  1838  that  in  the  character  of  Camille, 
in  Corneille's  tragedy  Les  Horaces,  that  she  first  strongly 
attracted  public  attention.  The  admiration  excited  by 
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n«ft  performance  rapidly  grew  into  enthusiasm;  thencefor 
\v«rd  in  the  great  parts  supplied  by  the  classic  masterpieces 
of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  she  shone  without  a 
ri\al.  In  1843  lier  fame  culminated  in  her  appearance  as 
Phedre  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name  by  Racine.  In  Adrienne 
Lecouweur,  also,  a*  piece  written  expressly  for  her  by 
Legouve  and  Scribe,  she  had  immense  success,  though  in 
more  modern  parts,  her  popularity  was  somewhat  less. 
The  furor  excited  in  Paris,  1848,  by  her  public  recitation 
of  the  Marseillaise  Hymn ,  in  the  interest  of  the  revolution- 
arygovt.,  will  continue  to  connect  her  name  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  history  of  the  period.  In  1849  she  made  the  tour  of 
the  French  provinces,  and  subsequently  visited  England 
and  Russia,  everywhere  meeting  enthusiastic  recognition. 
Her  health,  however,  had  begun  to  fail:  in  1855,  during  a 
professional  visit  to  America,  it  altogether  gave  way,  and 
she  returned  utterly  prostrated.  A  residence  at  Cairo  failed 
to  restore  her  to  strength;  and  she  died  at  Cannet,  near 
Toulon.  As  an  artist,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  her 
genius,  she  has  probably  never  been  quite  equalled.  Of 
the  burning  intensity  which  characterized  her  rendering  of 
passion  in  its  fiercer  concentrations,  no  words  can  give  an 
adequate  image.  *  She  does  not  act — she  suffers/  some  one 
well  said  of  her.  Her  Phedre — by  common  consent  her 
masterpiece — was  an  apocalypse  of  human  agony,  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  who  ever  witnessed  it.  In  character,  R. 
was  neither  exemplary  nor  amiable.  Of  the  details  of  her 
private  life,  it  is  as  well  that  nothing  be  said.  In  her  pro¬ 
fessional  relations,  she  was  notoriously  grasping  and  avari¬ 
cious.  Her  immense  popularity  enabled  her,  during  much 
of  her  career,  to  dictate  her  own  terms  to  managers,  and  of 
this  power  she  is  said  to  have  availed  herself  without 
scruple — thus  rapidly  amassing  a  large  fortune.  If  little 
else  of  good  is  on  record  of  her,  she  was  constant  in  her 
home  affections,  and  throughout  she  frankly  made  her 
whole  family  sharers  of  her  prosperity.  See  Life  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Kennard  (1886). 

RACHIS,  n.  ra  ids  [Gr.  rhachis,  the  spine  or  backbone]: 

in  hot.,  the  primary  floral  axis,  an  elongation 
of  the  stem  or  of  a  branch  from  which  arise 
the  flower-stalks  (peduncles);  that  part  of  a 
culm  which  runs  up  through  the  ear  of  corn; 
the  stalk  of  the  frond  in  ferns;  the  common 
stalk  bearing  the  alternate  spikelets  in  some 
grasses:  in  zool.,  the  vertebral  column  in 
mammals  and  birds.  Rachitic,  a.  rd  kit'ik, 
pertaining  to  the  muscles  of  the  back; 
rickety.  Rachitis,  n.  rd-ki'tU  [Gr.  rha- 
chiiis ,  a  spinal  complaint]:  the  diseased  state 
of  the  bones  called  rickets;  in  hot. ,  a 
LoiiumPerenne  disease  producing  abortion  in  the  fruit  or 
Rye-grass),  seed. 
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RACINE,  ra-sen' :  city;  cap.  of  Racine  co.,  Wis.;  on 
Lake  Michigan,  the  Root  river,  and  the  Chicago  and  N. 
W.  and  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  P.  railways;  25 
m.  s.  by  e.  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  built  upon  a  plateau 
40  ft.  above  the  lake-level  and  690  ft.  above  sea-level ;  is 
laid  out  regularly  in  broad  streets  that  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  one  of  the 
best  on  Lake  Michigan;  it  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
agricultural  region,  and  also  has  a  large  coal  and  lumber 
trade,  and  a  constantly  increasing  share  in  the  im¬ 
portant  traffic  of  the  great  lakes.  It  has  daily  steam° 
boat  communication  with  Chicago  and  the  n.  lake  ports, 
and  a  large  fleet  of  local  sailing-vessels.  Its  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  are  also  growing  in  importance,  it 
being  the  second  city  of  the  State  in  manufactures.  The 
census  of  1900  reported  252  establishments,  employing  a 
capital  of  $16,753,215,  with  over  6,000  wage  earners;  in 
1905  the  capital  employed  had  increased  to  over  $18,000,- 
000.  The  largest  capital  is  invested  in  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements;  other  industries  of  im¬ 
portance  are  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  knitting 
mills,  flour  and  lumber  mills,  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  tanneries,  valise  and  trunk  factories,  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  and  breweries.  Among  the  most  notable 
public  buildings  are  the  Federal  building,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  over  $100,000,  the  county  court  house,  and  the 
city  hall.  R.  has  two  hospitals  of  importance,  the  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  and  the  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  the 
Taylor  Orphan  Asylum,  the  county  insane  asylum,  and 
the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic.  It  has  good 
public  schools,  including  a  high  school,  and  is  the  seat 
of  Racine  College,  which  has  a  preparatory  school  known 
as  the  Racine  Grammar  school,  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Academy,  and  of  the  Wisconsin  Business  College.  It 
was  first  settled  in  1834,  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
in  1843,  and  as  a  city  in  1848,  the  charter  being  revised 
in  1891.  Pop.  (1900)  29,102;  (1910)  38,002. 

RACINE,  rd-sen',  Jean  :  most  admired  of  French  dram¬ 
atists:  1639,  Dec.  21—1699,  Apr.  12;  b.  Ferte-Milon;  of 
a  respectable  family  belonging  to  the  bourgeoisie.  At  the 
age  of  four  he  lost  both  parents  and  went  to  live  with  his 
maternal  grandfather,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Beauvais.  Here  he  remained  till  the  age  of  16,  at 
which  time  his  grandfather  died.  He  was  then  taken  to 
Port-Royal  ( q.v. ) ,  where  his  grandmother  and  his  aunt 
Agnes  were  leading  a  recluse  life,  and  placed  at  the  school 
which  had  been  opened  in  that  retreat  by  the  pious 
scholars  assembled  there.  When  his  teachers  saw  him 
wander — Sophocles  or  Euripides  in  his  hand — among  the 
shadows  of  the  abbey,  they  were  anxious  in  his 
behalf;  and  when  they  learned  that  he  secretly  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  sinful  pastime  of  making  verses,  they 
thought  it  necessary  even  to  punish  their  favorite. 
Their  punishment  was  indeed  an  odd  one,  for  they 
compelled  him  to  turn  the  hymns  of  the  Roman 
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breviary  into  French  verse.  Novels  were  placed  under 
the  same  ban  as  poetry.  One  day  the  sacristan  Lancelot 
found  him  reading  the  Byzantine  romance  of  Bp.  Heliodorus 
(q.v.),  entitled  The  Loves  of  Tkeagmes  and  Charicleia,  and 
threw  the  hook  in  the  tire;  but  R.  says  that  it  was  already 
fixed  in  his  memory,  and  that  he  smiled  at  this  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  rob  him  of  it.  It  is  evidemt  that  R.  was  not  at  all 
ascetically  disposed  as  yet.  Afler  a  residence  of  three 
years  at  Port-Royal,  during  which  time  he  had,  among 
other  things,  read  and  annotated  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  he  went  to  the  College  d’Harcourt  to  finish  his 
curriculum  with  the  study  of  logic.  Then  he  went  out  to 
‘see  life,’  fell  into  loose  company,  became  irregular  him¬ 
self,  and  even  grew  so  reckless  as  to  burlesque,  in  his  cor 
respoudence,  the  pious  phraseology  in  vogue  at  Port-Royal. 
Deep  was  the  grief  and  incessant  were  the  remonstrances  of 
his  old  friends,  but  they  were  long  without  avail.  He  had 
made  some  little  name  as  a  poet  by  an  Ode  on  the  marriage 
of  the  king,  and  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  pension 
for  it;  still  his  income  was  small  and  precarious;  and 
when  a  maternal  uncle,  a  canon-regular  of  the  church  of 
St.  Genevieve  at  Uzes,  Languedoc,  held  out  to  him  the 
hope  of  a  benefice,  R.  went  to  live  with  him  1661,  and 
tried  to  study  systematic  theology.  But  the  effort  was 
hopeless.  While  he  gazed  vacantly  into  the  Summa  of  St. 
Thomas,  his  thoughts  were  with  Ariosto  and  Sophocles. 
In  the  summer  of  1662,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  disgust,  and 
commenced  life  as  a  dramatic  writer,  having  meanwhile 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Moliere  and  Boileau.  His  first 
piece  was  the  Freres  ennemis,  played  1664;  but  it  was  not 
till  1667,  when  his  Andromaque  appeared,  that  the  power 
and  peculiar  character  of  his  genius  excited  marked  atten¬ 
tion.  For  the  next  ten  years,  his  career  as  a  dramatist  was 
unsurpassably  brilliant,  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  know  al 
most  nothing  of  his  private  or  social  life  during  that  time. 
We  have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few  meagre  facts 
relative  to  his  literary  performances,  of  which  the  chief 
were  Britannicus,  Berenice,  Bajazet,  Mithridate,  Iphigenie , 
and  Phedre.  Suddenly,  at  the  early  age  of  38,  in  the  full 
sunshine  of  his  fame  and  vigor  of  his  power,  he  resolved 
to  abandon  both  the  stage  and  the  world,  and  become  a 
Carthusian  monk  In  the  midst  of  all  his  literary  ambitions 
and  strifes,  his  little  excesses,  irregularities,  and  amours, 
R.  had  carried  with  him  a  keen  and  faithful  conscience; 
and  partly  from  disappointment,  partly  from  remorse,  he 
longed  to  forget  all  in  acts  of  devotion.  With  difficulty  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  modify  the  rigor  of  his  purpose,  and 
instead  of  seeking  for  religious  felicity  through  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  solitude,  and  the  severities  of  penance,  to  do  so 
through  marriage  with  some  pious  woman,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  domestic  virtues.  A  suitable  lady — very  devout, 
but  not  very  intellectual — was  found  for  the  poet  in. the 
daughter  of  the  city -treasurer  of  Amiens,  and  the  marriage 
took  place  1677.  Two  sons  and  five  daughters  were  the 
fruit  of  this  union.  Shortly  after  his  marriage,  R.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  historiographer  to  the  king.  Thenceforth,  his 
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course  of  life  was  pursued  with  utmost  regularity — one- 
third  of  the  day  being  given  to  religious  duties,  a  third  to 
his  family  and  friends,  and  the  remainder  to  the  king. 
His  Esther  (1690)  and  Athalie  (1691)  are  the  only  dramas 
Which  he  produced  after  his  conversion ;  and  they  are  pro¬ 
foundly  imbued  with  religious  feeling.  Athalie  is  reckoned 
by  some  his  finest  effort;  certainly  the  only  one  which 
can  at  all  be  placed  in  comparison  with  it  is  the  Phedre. 

R.’s  dramatic  genius  was  essentially  French,  or  pseudo 
classical;  therefore  it  is  not  easy  for  Englishmen  and 
Americans,  trained  to  appreciate  the  power,  magnificence, 
and  variety  of  the  Shakespearian  tragedy,  to  sympathize 
with  it,  or  to  criticise  it  impartially.  In  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  he  is  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  sub¬ 
lime,  of  all.  their  dramatists.  Corneille  may  at  times 
exhibit  a  grander  and  more  rugged  energy;  but  in  beauty, 
grace,  and  a  certain  tender  majesty  of  style,  R.  is  without 
a  rival;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  style,  and  not 
portraiture  of  human  character,  is  the  thing  in  which 
French  dramatists  aim  to  shine.  The  declamations  in 
which  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  R.  indulge,  are  marvel¬ 
lously  fine  pieces  of  rhetoric;  but,  compared  with  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  they  are  deficient  in  deep  insight  into 
human  nature  and  in  genuine  passion,  while  humor  is 
altogether  excluded.  See  Memoires  of  R.,  edited  by  his 
son  Louis.  The  editions  of  his  works  are  innumerable. 

RACINESS :  see  under  Racy. 

RACK,  v.  rdk  [OF.  vin  raque,  coarse  wine  squeezed 
from  the  dregs  of  the  grapes]:  to  decantor  strain,  as  wines; 
to  draw  wines  off  the  lees.  Rack'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of 
drawing  off  liquors  from  the  lees.  Racked,  pp.  rdkt . 

RACK,  v.  rdk  [Dut.  rekken;  Ger.  recken,  to  stretch: 
AS.  rcecan,  to  extend :  Dut.  racke,  a  frame  on  which  torture 
was  inflicted  by  stretching  the  joints:  Gael,  rac,  to  tear,  to 
pull,  asunder]:  to  strain;  to  stretch;  to  torture  by  stretching; 
to  torment;  to  affect  body  or  mind  with  extreme  pain  or 
anguish:  N.  instrument  for  stretching;  engine  of  torture 
(see  below):  extreme  pain;  anguish.  Rack'ing,  imp.: 
Adj.  distressing;  torturing;  tormenting.  Racked,  pp.  rdkt, 
Rack'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  racks,  twists,  or  distorts.  Rack 
rent,  n.  the  full  yearly  value  of  lands  let  on  lease,  or  to  an 
occupier,  or  held  by  a  tenant  for  life,  as  distinguished  from 
the  value  fixed  by  the  lease  or  agreement  between  the 
parties,  and  which  is  often  less  or  greater  than  the  real 
value;  rent  of  premises  unduly  raised,  and  beyond  the  real 
value.  Rack-rented,  a  subject  or  liable  to  excessive 
rent.  To  put  to  the  rack,  to  subject  to  extreme  torture; 
to  torment.  To  rack  one’s  brains,  to  strain  them  to  the 
uttermost.  Rack-stick,  in  mil.,  a  picket  18  in.  long,  with 
about  8  ft.  of  rope  attached,  for  locking  down  planks  of  a 
platform  or  a  bridge. — Syn.  of  ‘rack,  v.’:  to  rend;  tear.; 
torture;  torment;  stretch;  extend;  wrest. 

RACK,  n.  rdk  [AS.  hracca,  the  neck:  Ger.  riicken;  Dan. 
ryg,  the  ridge  or  back  [ :  neck  or  spine  of  a  fore-quarter  of 
veal  or  mutton. 
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RACK,  n.  rdk  [Icel.  reka,  to  drive;  rek,  drift,  motion]: 
the  drift  of  the  sky;  thin,  flying,  broken  clouds — not  to  be 
confounded  with  reek,  a  mist  or  vapor;  a  trace;  a  track. 
Racking,  a.  drifting. 

RACK,  v.  rdk  [Scot,  rack,  crash,  uproar:  Gael,  racaid, 
a  noise,  a  great  disturbance:  connected  with  Rack  5  (see 
Racket)]:  in  prov.  and  old  E.,  to  go  to  ruin  and  destruction, 
as  in  the  phrase  ‘gone  to  rack’:  N.  complete  ruin  and  dis¬ 
integration  of  parts.  Rack  and  ruin,  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  and  dissolution,  as  of  means  or  estate. 

RACK,  n.  rdk  [Low  Ger.  rakk,  a  bookstand:  Ger.  rack,  a 
rack,  rail:  Dut.  reke,  a  rake  or  comb;  rek  or  rak,  a  dresser, 
a  clothes-horse]:  receptacle  for  hay  for  feeding  horses, 
etc.,  formed  of  a  range  of  upright  bars;  a  frame  in  which 
articles  may  be  placed  or  spread  out,  as  a  plate-rack;  the 
frame  from  which  the  yarn  or  thread  is  drawn  in  spinning: 
in  mining ,  an  inclined  plane  on  which  the  ore  is  washed 
and  separated  from  the  slime  or  earth.  Rack  in  machinery 
is  a  straight  flat  bar  with  cogs  or  teeth  on  one  side  to  cor¬ 
respond  and  work  into  similar  cogs  or  teeth  placed  on  a 
wheel,  thus:  If  the  bar  is  not  movable,  the  wheel  is 
attached  to  a  traversing  frame,  and  as  it  revolves,  is  moved 
along  by  the  resistance  of  its  teeth  to  those  on  the  bar.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  formation  of  a  railway  was  first 
projected,  the  rail  and  the  driving-wheel  of  the  engine 
both  to  be  furnished  with  corre¬ 
sponding  teeth.  In  mechanics, 
rack-work  has  innumerable  appli¬ 
cations. 

RACK:  instrument  of  torture 
formerly  used  for  extracting  con¬ 
fessions  from  criminals.  It  consisted 
of  a  large  oblong  frame  of  wood, 
with  four  beams  a  little  raised  from 
the  ground,  on  which  the  sufferer 
was  stretched  and  bound.  Cords  Rack-work, 

were  attached  to  his  extremities, 

and  gradually  strained  by  means  of  a  lever  and  pulleys,  till 
the  operation,  if  persisted  in,  caused  dislocation  of  the 
limbs.  The  rack  was  known  in  the  1st  and  2d  c.  in  s.  Europe, 
and  was  applied  in 
the  persecutions  of  the 
early  Christians.  It 
was  in  use  in  England 
in  the  15tli  and  16th  c. 

According  to  Coke,  it 
was  introduced  into 
the  Tower,  by  the 
Duke  of  Exeter,  Con¬ 
stable  of  the  Tower, 

1447,  whence  it  came 
to  be  called  the  4  Duke 
of  Exeter’s  daughter.’ 

It  is  mentioned  by 
Holinshed  1467;  but 


Tortured  on  the  Rack, 
its  use  became  common  first  in 
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the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  as  an  implement  of  torture 
for  prisoners  confined  in  the  tower.  The  infliction  of  the 
punishment  of  the  rack  took  place  during  the  reign  of  the 
Tudor  sovereigns  by  warrant  of  council,  or  under  the  sign- 
manual.  In  1628,  however,  on  the  murder  by  Felton  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  being  proposed  in  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  to  put  the  assassin  to  the  rack,  in  order  that  he  might 
discover  his  accomplices,  the  judges  resisted  the  proceeding, 
as  contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  In  various  countries 
of  Europe  the  rack  was  much  used  both  by  civil  authori¬ 
ties  in  cases  of  traitors  and  conspirators,  and  by  officers  of 
the  Inquisition  to  extort  a  recantation  of  heresy.  It  is  no 
longer  in  use  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

RACKET,  n.  rdk'et  [Scot,  rack,  crash,  shock;  prov.  F. 
raque,  the  noise  made  in  striking  the  hands  together:  F. 
raquette,  racket,  signifying  in  OF.  the  palm  of  the  hand — 
from  Ar.  rahat,  the  palm  of  the  hand]:  irregular  clattering 
noise;  English  game  becoming  popular  in  the  U.  S. ;  a 
modern  variety  of  the  old  game  of  Tennis  (q.v.);  also,  the 
bat  or  battledore  used  at  tennis:  Y.  to  make  a  confused 
noise  or  clamor;  to  strike  as  with  a  racket.  Racketing, 
imp.  Rack'eted,  pp.  Rack'ety,  a.  -ti,  noisy. 

RACKING-PACE,  n.  ratting  [lit. ,  rocking-pace,  from 
Rock  8,  which  see]:  short-paced,  swift  amble  of  a  horse— 
a  gait  in  which,  while  the  motion  of  the  fore  feet  is  that  oi 
a  slow  gallop,  the  motion  of  the  hind  feet  is  that  of  a  trot 
this  gait  is  usually  artificial,  sometimes  natural.  It  varies 
according  as  the  horse  puts  one  or  the  other  forefoot  for 
ward.  The  motion  of  the  hind  feet  is  the  same  in  the  trot, 
the  pace,  and  the  rack.  Racker,  horse  whose  gait  is  a  rack 

RACOON,  or  Raccoon,  n.  rdk-kott  [native  N.  Amer. 
word:  F.  raton,  a  small  rat],  ( Procyon ):  genus  of  quad 
rupeds  of  the  Bear  family,  Ursidcc,  but  differing  widely 
from  the  typical  members  of  that  family,  in  being  less 
perfectly  plantigrade,  the  whole  so]e  of  the  foot  being  in 
deed  rested  on  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  still,  but 
being  partly  raised  when  it  walks,  while  when  running  it 
touches  the  ground  with  only  the  tips  of  its  toes,  and 
moves  in  a  bounding  manner.  The  dentition  also  differs 
from  that  of  bears;  e  g.,  there  are  only  six  instead  of  seven 
molars  on  each  side  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  dentition  indi¬ 
cates  aptitude  for  both  animal  and  vegetable  food.  The 
general  appearance  may  be  described  as  intermediate 
between  that  of  a  fox  and  of  a  bear  in  miniature.  The 
racoons  are  exclusively  American.  The  Common  R.  (P. 
lotoi%)  is  a  native  of  N.  America,  from  Newfoundland,  and 
farther  n.  in  the  interior  and  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  s. 
Mexico.  It  is  grayish-white,  the  hairs  tipped  with  black 
and  the  under  parts  dark-brown;  the  muzzle  whit* 
The  hair  is  of  two  kinds,  an  under-coat  soft  and  woolh 
of  uniform  gray;  and  long  and  rather  stiff  hairs  prt 
jecting  through  the  wool,  and  alternately  marked  witli 
black  and  grayish-white.  The  R  frequents  the  sea  shore 
and  the  margin  of  swamps  and  rivers.  It  commits  great 
ravages  on  fields  of  Indian  corn,  plantations  of  sugar-cane. 
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etc.,  and  is  destructive  to  poultry.  It  feeds  much  on 
oysters,  particularly  in  the  alluvial  coast-lands  of  the 
Carolinas  and  neighboring  regions,  where  the  oyster 
abounds  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks;  and  it  exhibits 
great  dexterity  in  opening  oysters.  It  is  very  fond  also  of 
crabs  and  other  crustaceans.  It  has  a  curious  habit  of 
dipping  or  washing  its  food  in  water,  whence  its  specific 
name  Lotov  (Lat.  washer).  When  pursued,  it  often  takes 
refuge  in  a  tree,  climbing  with  great  agility,  but  its  de¬ 
struction  is  then  considered  sure,  whence  the  proverbial 
reference  to  a  tree'd  'coon.  The  fur  of  the  R.  is  used  in 
manufacture  of  hats,  and  is  a  considerable  article  of  com¬ 
merce. — Another  species,  the  Crab-eating  R.  {P.  cancriv- 
orus ).  the  Crab -dog  of  Guiana,  is  found  in  S.  America 


Racoon  ( Procyon  lotor). 

east  of  the  Andes.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common 
R.,  though  very  similar  to  it. — Both  species  of  R.  show 
the  same  love  of  glittering  things,  which  is  so  remarkable 
iu  magpies,  jackdaws,  and  others  of  the  crow  family. 
Wood  mentions  in  Natural  History  that  a  common  R.  did 
its  best  to  get  a  ring  off  his  finger  by  hitching  one  of  its 
crooked  claws  into  the  ring,  and  pulling  with  all  its 
strength;  and  a  gentleman  once  resident  in  Guiana  in¬ 
formed  the  writer  of  this  article  that  a  crab-eating  R., 
which  he  caught  young,  and  completely  tamed,  showed 
such  a  propensity  to  steal  silver  spoons,  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  it  away  into  the  woods. 

RACOONDA,  ra-kon'da,  or  Nutria,  nu'tri-a:  fur  of  the- 
Coypu  (q.v.). 

RACO'VIAN  CAT  ECHISM:  catechism,  or  properly 
two  catechisms,  pub.  1605  and  08,  containing  a  popular  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Socinian  creed;  named  from  Racow  (Lat. 
Racovia),  town  of  Poland  where  was  a  Socinian  college. 
The  larger  was  translated  into  English  in  1652,  probably  by 
John  Biddle. 

RACQUET,  n.  rdk'et:  another  spelling  of  Racket. 

RACY,  a.  rdf  si  [Ger.  reizen;  Sw.  reta,  to  provoke,  to 
entice:  Bav.  r  assert,  to  incite  or  stimulate:  Swab  ress, 
sharp  in  taste:  Swiss,  rdss,  sharp,  cutting  (see  Race  2)]: 
pungent;  piquant;  having  a  strong  flavor,  indicating  its 
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origin;  fresh;  rich;  exciting  to  the  mental  taste;  piquant 
and  peculiar,  applied  to  thought  or  language.  Ra'cily,  ad. 
-li.  Ra'ciness,  n.  -si-nes,  the  quality  of  being  racy,  or 
piquant  and  peculiar.— Syn.  of  ‘racy’:  spirited;  lively; 
piquant;  smart;  spicy;  fresh;  sparkling;  rich. 

RACZ,  rats,  or  O  Becze,  o  bets' eh:  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  Servian  Wojwodschaft,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss, 
26  m.  n.e.  of  Peter wardein.  It  has  extensive  trade  in 
corn.  Pop.  (1880)  15,040. 

RADACK,  rdf  dak,  and  R  ALICE,  rd'lik:  two  parallel 
chains  of  islands  in  the  group  called  Marshall’s  Islands: 
see  Polynesia. 

RADDLE,  v.  rdd'dl  [from  Eng.  reed,  which  see]:  to 
twist  together:  N.  a  long  stick  used  in  hedging;  a  hedge 
formed  by  interweaving  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees; 
in  domestic  weaving,  a  wooden  bar,  with  a  row  of  upright 
pegs,  used  to  keep  the  warp  iu  a  proper  position  when 
wound  upon  the  beam  [Scot,  red,  to  disentangle,  to  put  in 
order].  Rad  dling,  imp.  -dUng.  Rad  dled,  pp.  did. 

RADDLE:  see  Reddle. 

RADCLIFFE,  rad'klif,  Ann  (Ward):  most  popular 
English  novelist  at  the  close  of  the  18th  c.:  1764,  July  9 — 
1823,  Feb.  7;  b.  London.  In  her  23d  year  she  married 
William  R.,  who  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  the  English  Chronicle.  Mrs.  R.  lived  much  in 
retirement,  known  to  only  a  few  friends  by  whom  she  was 
warmly  esteemed.  Her  works  are — The  Castles  of  Athlin 
and  Dunbayne  (1789),  A  Sicilian  Romance  (1790),  The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  the  Forest  (1791),  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho( 1794), 
A  Journey  through  Holland,  etc.  (1794),  and  The  Italian 
(1797).  Mrs.  R’s  popularity  was  constantly  increasing  down 
to  the  date  of  her  latest  work,  when,  in  her  33d  year,  as 
Scott  remarked,  ‘  she  chose  to  retreat  .  .  .  in  the  full  blaze 
of  her  fame.’  She  lived  26  years  afterward.  For  the 
copyright  of  her  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  her  best  work,  she 
received  £500;  and  for  that  of  The  Italian,  £800 — perhaps 
the  largest  sums  given  in  Britain  for  works  of  fiction  until 
the  great  era  of  the  Waverley  novels.  A  sixth  romance 
Gaston  de  Blondeville,  and  a  collection  of  Poems  by  Mrs 
R. ,  were  published  after  her  death. 

.  As  a  novelist,  Mrs.  R.  is  pre-eminent  for  vivid  poetical 
imagination,  and  for  power  of  romantic  narrative  and 
description.  Her  paintings  of  external  nature,  and  of  scenes 
of  feudal  pomp,  gloom,  terror,  or  mystery,  are  unrivalled 
in  modern  romance.  In  awakening  curiosity  and  enchain¬ 
ing  attention,  she  is  no  less  skilful.  She  keeps  her  read¬ 
ers  in  breathless  awe  and  suspense;  but  in  the  end,  when 
she  resolves  all  the  seemingly  supernatural  agencies  and 
horrors  of  her  tales  into  simple  natural  causes,  she  unques¬ 
tionably  fails;  for  her  explanations  are  inadequate  to  the 
effects  produced.  She  has  little  variety  in  characterization, 
few  striking  individual  portraits,  and  no  wit  or  humor. 
Hence  her  works,  with  all  their  gorgeous  pictures  and 
potent  spells,  seldom  interest  beyond  the  period  of  youth. 


RADCLIFFE. 

RAD'CLIFFE,  John,  m.d.:  English  physician ;  founder 
of  the  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford:  1650-1714,  Nov.  1;  b. 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire.  He  studied  at  the  grammar-school 
of  his  native  town;  and  at  the  age  of  15.  was  sent  to  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Oxford;  he  took  his  degree  of  m.a.  1672; 
studied  medicine,  and  began  to  practice  at  Oxford.  He 
was  conspicuously  original  in  his  ideas  and  treatment, 
totally  disregarding  and  even  ridiculing  the  usual  rules  of 
the  profession.  At  the  beginning  of  his  practice  he  made 
some  remarkable  cures;  and  in  less  than  two  years,  was 
gaining  celebrity.  In  1682  he  took  the  degree  m.d.,  and 
he  practiced  in  Oxford  two  years  longer. 

In  1684  Dr.  R.  removed  to  London,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  became  the  most  popular  physician  of  his  time.  It 
is  said  that  his  conversational  powers,  wit,  and  pleasantry 
contributed  largely  to  this  result.  In  1686,  Princess  Anne 
of  Denmark  made  him  her  physician.  After  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  was  sent  for  by  King  William,  and  consequently 
by  most  of  the  influential  persons  about  the  court.  Dr.  R,, 
however,  was  no  courtier.  Blunt  in  his  manners — some 
say  even  brutal,  he  was  recognized  as  having  that  quick 
perception  and  keen  observation  of  symptoms  so  important 
in  the  healing  art;  and  he  received  fees  of  unprecedented 
amount. 

In  1694  he  was  called  to  attend  Queen  Mary  when 
attacked  by  the  small  pox.  It  was  her  last  illness,  as  Dr. 
R.  predicted  before  seeing  her— merely  on  reading  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  the  other  physicians  in  attendance.  His  efforts 
for  her  were  vain ;  and  some  attributed  her  death  either  to 
his  lack  of  skill  or  to  his  negligence.  About  this  time  he 
offended  Princess  Anne,  who,  having  sent  for  him  to  St. 
James’s,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  that  he  swore  that 
all  her  ailments  were  nothing  else  than  ‘the  vapors.’ 
This,  with  her  knowledge  of  Dr.  R.’s  too  great  fondness 
for  the  bottle,  caused  her  to  appoint  Dr.  Gibbons  in  his 
place.  Still,  the  king  continued  to  employ  him ;  once  send¬ 
ing  for  him  to  the  Netherlands  to  attend  his  favorite,  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  for  which  he  received  £1,200  from  the 
king,  and  £400  from  the  patient  himself,  besides  a  diamond 
ring.  To  the  king  he  frequently  spoke  with  much  plain¬ 
ness  concerning  his  ailments;  once,  however,  near  the  end 
of  1699,  he  took  too  great  a  liberty;  for  when  the  king 
showing  him  his  swollen  ankles,  asked  what  he  thought 
of  them,  Dr.  R.  replied:  ‘Why,  truly,  I  would  not  have 
your  majesty’s  two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms.’  He 
was  not  again  consulted  by  that  sovereign,  who  soon  died. 

In  1713  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Buckingham.  He  was 
at  his  country  house  at  Carshalton,  1714,  when  Queen  Anne 
was  attacked  with  her  last  illness.  Dr.  R.  was  summoned, 
but  either  would  not  or  could  not  come:  he  had  taken 
physic,  he  said,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attend. 
When  the  queen  died,  the  populace  were  so  enraged  against 
Dr.  R.,  that  he  dared  not  again  show  his  face  in  London. 
He  must  have  been  really  ill  when  sent  for  to  the  queen,  as 
he  survived  her  only  two  or  three  months.  Dr.  R.  died  of 
gout  at  Carshalton,  and  was  buried  at  Oxford  in  St.  Mary’s 
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Church.  He  bequeathed  his  whole  property  to  varioui 
public  uses.  To  University  College  he  left  his  estate  U 
Yorkshire,  for  endowment  of  two  fellowships,  etc.,  to 
gether  with  £5,000  for  enlargement  of  the  college  buildings 
He  left  £40,000  for  the  erection  of  a  public  library  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  since  known  as  the  Radcliffe  Library  (q.v.),  which  he 
also  endowed.  To  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  London, 
he  left  yearly  sums;  and  the  rest  of  his  property  he  gave 
to  his  executors  in  trust  for  such  charitable  purposes  as 
they  might  approve.  The  Radcliffe  Infirmary  and  Rad¬ 
cliffe  Observatory,  at  Oxford,  were  erected  out  of  this 
fund. 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE  :  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  founded  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1879,  for  the  education 
of  women,  and  popularly  known  as  ‘  the  Harvard  annex  ;  ’ 
named  in  honor  of  Anne  Radcliffe,  founder  (1643)  of  the 
first  Harvard  scholarship.  Instruction  is  given  by  the 
professors  and  teachers  of  Harvard,  and  degrees  are  signed 
by  Harvard’s  president.  In  1902  R.  C.  had  410  students 
and  114  instructors;  its  library  contained  more  than 
16,000  vols. 

RAD'CLIFFE  LIBRARY,  Oxford,  England:  founded 
by  Dr.  John  Radcliffe  (q.v.).  The  building,  in  the  central 
area  of  Radcliffe  Square,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  upon 
arcades,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  spacious  and 
well-proportioned  dome,  84  ft.  in  height  from  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Over  the  entrance-door  hangs  the  portrait  of  the 
founder  by  Sir  G.  Kneller.  The  library  contains  mostly 
works  on  natural  history,  physical  science,  and  medicine. 
Other  benefactors  have  bequeathed  to  it  collections  in 
various  departments.  The  librarian  reported  (1856)  the  no. 
of  vols.  in  the  departments  of  medicine  and  science  as  be¬ 
tween  14,000  and  15,000.  Since  1861  the  spacious  room  in 
the  Radcliffe  Library  has  been  open  as  a  reading-room  in 
connection  with  the  Bodleian  Library. 

RADEGUNDA,  ra-deh-gun'dd,  Saint:  daughter  of  Ber- 
thar,  Prince  of  Thuringia,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  6th  c.; 
d.  587,  Aug.  13.  Having  been  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
France  in  the  12th  year  of  her  age  by  Clotaire,  king  of  the 
dist.  whose  cap.  is  now  called  Soissons,  she  was  educated 
in  the  Christian  religion,  and  when  she  reached  maturer 
age,  was  induced,  reluctantly,  to  become  the  wife  of 
Clotaire.  Her  own  wish  having  been  to  become  a  nun, 
her  married  life  was  largely  given  to  works  of  charity  and 
religion,  and  Clotaire  complained  that  he  ‘had  married  a 
nun  rather  than  a  queen.’  Eventually,  about  553,  she  ob¬ 
tained  his  leave  to  retire  to  a  monastery  at  Noyon,  where 
she  was  consecrated  a  deaconess  by  Bp.  Medard.  Soon 
afterward,  she  founded  a  monastery  at  Poitiers,  in  which 
she  lived  as  a  simple  sister,  but  which  she  endowed  richly. 
At  the  translation  to  her  church  at  Poitiers  of  a  relic  of  the 
holy  cross,  the  Christian  poet  Vexantius  Fortunatus  com¬ 
posed  the  celebrated  and  magnificent  hymn  Vexilla  Rcgi* 
Prodeunt.  R.’s  life  has  formed  the  subject  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  legends,  still  popular  in  Germany  and  France.  Her 
feast  is  on  Aug.  13. 
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RADETZKY,  rd-dets'ke,  Johann  Joseph  Wenzel, 
Count  of  Radetz,  Austrian  field-marshal:  1766,  Nov.— 1858, 
Jan.  5;  b.  Tzrebnitz,  Bohemia.  In  1784  he  entered  the 
Austrian  milit.  service  as  cadet  in  a  Hungarian  cavalry 
regt.  He  took  part  in  the  Austrian  wars  with  Napoleon, 
brilliantly  distinguished  himself,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
iieut. field-marshal.  Later,  he  was  sent  to  command  the 
Austrian  army  in  Lombardy.  Emperor  Ferdinand,  on  his 
accession  1836.  raised  R.  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  The 
rebellion  at  last  broke  out  suddenly  in  1848,  and  R.  was 
forced  to  retire  from  Milan  and  retreat  to  Verona.  Only 
the  renowned  Quadrilateral  (q.v.)  and  the  citadel  of  Fer¬ 
rara  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians;  and  the  revolt 
of  Venice  cut  off  all  R.’s  communications  except  that  to 
the  Tyrol.  The  Piedmontese  army  had  effected  the  pas 
sage  of  the  Mincio  (May  7),  and  closely  invested  Peschiera, 
thus  rendering  R.’s  position  extremely  critical.  He  had 
ouly  50,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  Piedmontese  army  of  41,* 
000  men  around  Peschiera,  a  corps  of  observation  6,000 
strong  near  Mantua,  a  body  of  4,000  guarding  the  passage 
of  the  Mincio,  the  Roman  army  of  14,000  men  holding  the 
s.  bank  of  the  Po,  and  an  army  of  Venetian  insurgents, 
numbering  15,000,  in  his  rear.  Being  thus  unable  to  take 
the  offensive,  he  waited  for  reinforcements,  which,  after 
defeating  the  Venetian  and  Roman  armies  that  opposed 
their  progress,  joined  him  at  Verona  May  22.  The  Aus¬ 
trians  now  assumed  the  offensive,  and  marched  on  Man¬ 
tua,  defeating  the  Italians  in  two  bloody  conflicts  at  Mon 
tanara  and  Curtatone;  but  were  in  turn  signally  van 
quished  at  Goito  by  Charles  Albert,  who  gained  by  this 
victory  the  immediate  surrender  of  Peschiera  (May  29), 
and  rendered  R.’s  position  more  critical  than  ever.  But 
the  gallant  Sardinian  was  no  match  for  R.  in  generalship, 
for  he  wasted  his  time  before  Mantua,  till  R.  had  raised 
an  army  of  82,000  men,  with  which  he  drove  back  the  king 
(July  22,  23),  defeated  him  at  Custozza  (July  25).  pursued 
him  closely,  converted  his  retreat  into  a  disorderly  flight, 
and  again  defeated  him  under  the  wails  of  Milan  (Aug.  4). 
The  king  was  now  besieged  in  Milan,  but  (Aug.  6)  a  six 
months’  armistice  was  agreed  to,  and  war  was  not  resumed 
by  the  Piedmontese  till  1849,  Mar.  R.  was  this  time  bet¬ 
ter  prepared,  and  at  once  invaded  Piedmont;  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  brush  with  the  enemy  at  Vigevano  (Mar.  21),  he 
totally  routed  them  at  Novara  (Mar.  23),  after  an  obstinate 
conflict  of  six  hours.  Peace  was  then  concluded  with  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  R.  next  besieged  Venice,  which  surrendered 
after  a  long  siege  (Aug.  23).  He  was  then  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor-gen.  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  ruled  with  abso¬ 
lute  authority  till  his  retirement  1857,  Feb.  28.  He  died  at 
Milan  at  the  age  of  91.  He  bore  the  character  of  a  brave 
soldier  and  consummate  tactician,  and,  strange  to  say,  ac¬ 
quired  all  his  European  reputation  after  he  had  passed  his 
80th  year. 
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RADFORD,  rad' ford,  William:  1808,  Mar.l— 1890,  Jan. 
8;  b.  Fiucastle,  Botetourt  co.,  Ya. ;  naval  officer.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  midshipman  from  Mo.  1825,  lieut.  1887,  com¬ 
mander  1855,  capt.  1862,  com.  1868,  rear-admiral  1866. 

During  the  Mexican  war  he  served  in  the  Pacific  squad¬ 
ron  and  commanded  the  company  that  cut  out  the  Mexican 
war  vessel  Malek  Adel  at  Mazatlan.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  in  command  of  the  sloop-of-war 
Dakota ,  but  was  soon  assigned  to  the  Cumberland.  When 
this  frigate  was  attacked  and  sunk  by  the  Merrimac ,  Com. 
R.  was  on  court-martial  duty  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  and 
was  unable  to  reach  hi3  vessel  before  the  battle.  As  com¬ 
modore,  on  board  the  New  Ironsides,  he  commanded  the 
iron-clad  division  of  Porter’s  fleet,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  where  his  efficient  services  re¬ 
ceived  highest  commendation  in  Porter’s  official  report. 
1868-70  he  commanded  the  European  squadron ;  and  then 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  Washington,  where  he  died.  Ex¬ 
cept  Rear-admiral  Selfridge,  he  was  the  senior  officer  of 
the  navy. 

RADIAL,  a.  rd'di-al  [F.  radial — from  radius,  a  ray]: 
having  the  quality  or  appearance  of  a  ray;  in  anat.,  belong¬ 
ing  or  attached  to  the  outer  bone  of  the  forearm,  called  the 
radius.  Ra'dia'ta,  n.  - d'td ,  or  Ra'dia'ria,  n.  -a'ri-d  (see 
below).  Ra'diary,  n.  - er-i ,  one  of  the  radiata.  Ra'dia 
tive,  a.  -d-tiv,  having  a  tendency  to  radiate. 

RADIANT,  a.  rd'dl-dnt  [F.  radiant — from  L.  radian’  - 
tem,  emitting  beams;  radiare,  to  shine — from  raduis,  a 
ray]:  emitting  rays  of  light  or  heat;  shining;  sparkling;  in 
hot. ,  applied  to  flowers  which  have  a  ray-like  appearance: 
N.  in  geom.,  a  straight  line  proceeding  from  a  given  point 
or  fixed  pole,  about  which  it  is  conceived  to  revolve;  in 
optics,  the  luminous  point  or  object  from  which  light 
emanates.  Ra  diantly,  ad.  41.  Ra'diance,  n.  -dns  [L. 
radians,  emitting  rays],  or  Ra'diancy,  n.  -dn-si,  brilliant 
brightness;  lustre;  splendor.  Radiant  energy,  the  energy 
or  power  exhibited  by  rays  of  light  or  heat.  Radiant 
heat,  the  heat  proceeding  directly  from  the  heated  body 
without  the  intervention  of  media  (see  Radiation,  and 
its  references). — Syn.  of  ‘radiancy’:  brilliancy;  glitter; 
splendor;  glare. 

RADIATA,  rd-di-d'ta:  lowest  of  Cuvier’s  four  great  di¬ 
visions  of  the  animal  kingdom;  named  from  the  organs  or 
sense  and  motion  being  disposed  as  rays  round  a  centre; 
the  three  other  great  divisions  in  ascending  order,  being 
Articulata,  Mollusca,  Vertebrata.  Before  Cuvier’s  time,  all 
invertebrate  animals  were  divided  into  Worms  and  Insects. 
In  1795  he  presented  a  Memoir  to  the  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of 
Paris,  in  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  ‘marked  the 
characters  and  limits  of  the  mollusks,  crustaceans,  insects, 
worms,  echinoderms,  and  zoophytes;  ’  and  in  a  Memoir  read 
before  the  Institute  1812,  he  ‘distributed  these  various 
classes  under  three  grand  divisions,  each  of  which  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  vertebrate  animals  ’  The  necessity 
for  the  dismemberment  and  rearrangement  of  this  hetero- 
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geneous  assemblage  which  Cuvier  grouped  together  in  his 
Radiata,  has  long  been  felt;  and  at  the  present  day,  ‘the 
radiate  mob  ’  (as  Prof.  Huxley  terms  it)  may  be  regarded 
as  dispersed.  To  show  how  these  animals  have  been  re¬ 
arranged,  it  is  necessary  hrst  to  mention  that  Cuvier  him 
self  divided  them  into  five  classes— (1)  Echinodermata , 
(2)  Entozoa  (or  Intestinal  Worms),  (3)  Acaleplice  (or 
Sea-nettles),  (4)  Polypi ,  (5)  Infusoria.  The  Echino¬ 
dermata  were  included  by  Huxley  ( Elements  of  Com - 
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parative  Anatomy ,  1864)  in  the  Annuloida ;  while  J. 
Victor  Carus  ( Handbuch  der  Zoologie,  1868)  made 
them  an  independent  group.  (For  a  newer  and  complete 
classification,  see  Zoology.)  The  Entozoa  are  placed  by 
Huxley  under  the  Annuloida ,  and  by  Carus  under  the 
Vermes.  The  Acalephae  are  by  unanimous  consent  placed 
in  the  Ccelenterata ,  a  primary  group  established  by  Frey 
and  Leuckart.  Of  the  Polypi,  those  with  ciliated  arms  (the 
Bryozoa  or  Polyzoa,  of  which  the  Sea-mat  or  Flustra  is  a 
well-known  example)  are  now  placed  among  the  lower 
mollusks,  which,  under  the  term  Molluscoida,  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  Huxley  as  one  of  the  eight  primary  groups; 
while  the  remainder  are  placed  among  the  Ccelenterata. 
For  the  Infusoria,  see  that  title:  also  Protozoa:  Sub-king¬ 
doms  (Animal). 

RADIATE,  v.  rd  di-dt  [L.  radidtus,  furnished  with 
spokes  as  a  wheel;  radidre,  to  emit  beams — from  radnis, 
spoke  of  a  wheel,  a  beam  or  ray  from  any  shining  object- 
akin  to  radix,  a  root:  It.  radiare,  raggiare ,  to  sparkle]:  to 
send  out  rays  or  beams,  as  from  a  centre;  to  shine;  to  fill 
with  brightness;  to  proceed  in  direct  lines  from  any  point 
or  surface.  Ra'diate,  a.,  or  Ra  diated,  a.  formed  of  rays; 
in  hoi.,  arranged  like  rays  spreading  from  a  common  centre; 
disposed  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel;  in  win.,  having  crys¬ 
tals  diverging  from  a  common  centre;  in  zool.,  belonging  to 
the  radiata  or  rayed  animals.  Ra'diating,  imp.:  Adj. 
emitting  rays.  Ra'diated,  pp.:  Adj.  (see  above)  adorned 
with  rays.  Ra'diator,  n.  -ter,  a  body  from  which  rays 
proceed.  Ra'dia'tton,  n.  - a! shun  [F.— L.]:  emission  and 
diffusion  of  rays  of  light  or  heat  from  a  luminous  or  heated 
body;  the  diverging  or  shooting  forth  from  a  point  or  sur¬ 
face,  like  the  diverging  rays  of  light  (see  Heat;  Light, 
and  its  references:  Spectrum:  Diathermancy:  Radi¬ 
ometer:  Photophone). 
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RADIATION:  the  propagation  of  energy  in  straight 
lines  from  a  radiant  point.  This  radiation  is  in  the  form 
of  vibrations  connected  with  an  ether  which  fills  all  space* 
both  molecular  and  stellar.  Such  energy  is  best  known 
as  radiant  heat,  and  when  the  vibrations  are  of  sufficient 
rapidity  to  excite  the  nerves  of  vision,  it  is  called  light. 
Such  a  conception  presupposes  the  origin  of  the  radia¬ 
tions  to  be  the  oscillation  of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter.  The  mode  of  propagation  is  a  wave  motion,  to 
and  fro,  across  the  line  of  radiation.  In  sharp  distinction 
from  this  was  the  material  theory  of  heat,  held  by  some 
physicists  previous  to  the  investigations  of  Balfour  Stew¬ 
art,  by  which  ‘caloric’  or  heat  was  regarded  as  ‘impon¬ 
derable  matter’  stored  up,  or  driven  from  bodies  by 
chemical  or  mechanical  means.  Strange  to  say,  the  latest 
discoveries  in  radiation  point  back  to  this  long  discarded 
theory. 

Radiations  of  Beat  and  Light—  Physical  science,  at  the 
opening  of  the  20th  c.,  had  established  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tionships  of  heat  and  light.  (1)  Both  had  been  found  to 
be  propagated  in  straight  lines,  with  a  speed  approxi¬ 
mately  of  186,000  miles  per  second.  (2)  The  laws  of 
reflection  and  refraction  were  the  same  in  each.  (3)  The 
intensity  of  radiant  heat,  and  that  of  light,  varied  in¬ 
versely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  (4)  Synchronism 
of  vibration,  interference  of  wave  motion,  and  polariza¬ 
tion  were  the  same  in  each.  (5)  They  were  alike  subject 
to  selective  absorption,  and  absorption  was  equivalent  to 
radiation. 

By  means  of  the  spectrum,  the  wave-lengths  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  vibration  corresponding  to  different  degrees  of 
radiant  heat,  light,  and  actinic  power  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  For  instance,  we  know  that,  beginning  at  the 
lowest  radiant  heat  measurable,  we  have  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  12,500,000,000  vibrations  per  second,  and  944 
millionths  of  an  inch  as  the  length  of  the  wave.  As  the 
vibrations  become  more  rapid  and  the  length  of  the  wave 
shorter,  radiant  heat  becomes  luminous  and  is  known  as 
light. 

Vibrations  and  Wave-lengths. — With  a  vibration  period 
of  about  344,000,000,000  per  second,  and  a  wave-length 
of  32  millionths  of  an  inch,  particles  of  matter  assume  a 
dull  red  color.  From  this  point  on  they  pass  successively 
through  the  colors  of  the  spectrum — namely,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  until  the  eye,  by 
reason  of  its  physical  limitations,  ceases  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  them.  At  about  700,000,000,000  vibrations  per 
second  and  a  wave-length  of  16  millionths  of  an  inch, 
they  are  known  as  actinic  or  ultra-violet  rays.  The  pho¬ 
tographic  plate  responds  to  these  rays  up  to  1,485,000,- 
000,000  vibrations  per  second,  with  a  wave-length  of 
7.95  millionths  of  an  inch,  and  they  will  produce  fluores¬ 
cence  up  to  a  period  of  1,621,000,000,000  vibrations,  with 
a  wave-length  of  7.28  millionths  of  an  inch.  Scientific 
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investigation  is  now  largely  confined  to  these  higher 
radiations.  As  a  starting  point,  we  begin  with  investi¬ 
gations  of  Professor  William  Crookes,  who  discovered  in 
1879  that  the  highly  attenuated  matter  in  a  vacuum  tube, 
through  which  the  discharge  of  an  induction  coil  is  pass¬ 
ing,  becomes  luminous  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  tube 
increases.  While  Crookes’  theory  of  a  fourth  state  of 
matter,  known  as  ‘radiant  matter,’  has  not  been  wholly 
approved  or  disapproved,  it  remains  as  the  basis  of 
modern  discoveries  in  radiation.  In  all  highly  exhausted 
vacuum  tubes  a  small  dark  space  surrounds  the  negative 
electrode  during  the  electric  discharge. 

Radiations  in  Vacuum  Tubes. — Crookes  found  that  the 
dark  space  increases  in  length  as  exhaustion  proceeds. 

The  explanation,  according  to  Professor  Crookes,  is 
that  the  molecules  of  attenuated  matter  travel  over  com¬ 
paratively  long  spaces  before  coming  into  contact  with 
other  molecules,  which  by  their  collision  produce  light. 

The  radiant  energy  within  the  tube  travels  in  straight 
lines.  Shadows  are  cast  by  intercepting  objects,  as  in 
the  case  of  light.  Mechanical  motion  can  be  produced 
by  directing  the  radiant  energy  against  a  light  wheel. 
Crookes’  radiometer  operates  on  this  principle  and  that 
of  re-action.  Significant  discoveries  in  this  connection 
followed:  first,  that  the  stream  of  radiant  energy  could 
be  deflected  by  a  magnet;  second,  that  two  streams  of 
radiant  energy  repelled  each  other,  after  the  manner  of 
matter  similarly  electrified;  third,  that  the  stream  of 
radiant  energy,  when  focused  upon  a  metal,  such  as  irido- 
platinum,  heated  it  white  hot.  Glass  also  cracked  and 
softened  under  its  impact. 

In  1894  Lenard,  acting  on  a  hint  from  Hertz,  con¬ 
structed  a  window  of  thin  aluminum  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  in  Crookes’  vacuum  tube,  and  found  that  a 
faint  bluish  glow  extended  through  the  window  into  the 
air  outside,  and  vanished  at  about  two  inches  from  the 
window.  In  this  glow,  uranium  glass,  calc  spar,  and  a 
few  other  substances  became  phosphorescent.  The  radia¬ 
tions  passed  through  screens  of  gold  leaf,  silver  or  alumi¬ 
num  easily.  Electrically  charged  bodies  were  found  to  be 
discharged  in  the  glow  outside  of  the  window  and  even 
beyond  its  visible  limits. 

In  1896  M.  Henri  Becquerel  discovered  the  presence  of 
invisible  radiations  proceeding  from  the  salts  of  uranium, 
and  later  from  uranium  itself— which  radiations  pene¬ 
trated  aluminum  and  produced  shadow  pictures  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  ‘X-rays.’  These  radiations  were 
Droved  to  have  their  source  within  the  substance  of  the 
uranium  itself.  This  brings  the  subject  of  radiation  down 
to  the  remarkable  properties  of  radium,  discovered  by  M. 
and  Mme.  Curie,  of  Paris,  in  1898.  See  Radium. 

Roentgen  Rays ,  or  X-Rays.  See  Roentgen,  Wilhelm 
Konrad;  X-Rays;  X-Rays  in  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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RADICAL— RADICATE. 

RADICAL,  a.  rdd'i-Jcdl  [F.  radical;  It.  radicale ,  radical 
—from  L.  radix  or  radicem ,  a  root] :  pertaining  to  or  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  root;  fundamental;  implanted  by  nature; 
constitutional,  original;  not  derived  or  compounded;  prim  ¬ 
itive:  in  hot.,  proceeding  from  a  point  close  to  the  summit 
or  crown  of  the  root,  applied  to  leaves  close  to  the  ground 
clustered  at  the  base  of  a  flower-stalk;  complete;  thorough: 
N.  a  root,  in  chem.,  the  base  or  distinguishing  part  of  a 
compound,  whether  itself  a  simple  or  compound  (see  below): 
a  primitive  or  uncompounded  word  or  letter  a  politician 
who  advocates  extreme  democratic  changes  in  the  state. 
Radically,  ad.  -U.  Rad'icalness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  fundamental.  Radicalism,  n.  - izm ,  the 
principles  or  doctrines  of  democrats.  Radical  quantity, 
in  alg.,  the  quantity  before  which  the  sign  of  the  root  is 
placed.  Radical  sign,  in  alg.,  the  sign  v,  placed  before 
a  quantity  to  indicate  the  root  to  be  extracted. — Syn.  of 
‘  radical,  a.'  fundamental;  underived;  primitive;  original; 
natural ;  entire ;  complete ;  thoroughgoing ;  unsparing ;  ex¬ 
treme. 

RAD'ICAL,  in  Chemistry:  group  of  elements  common 
to  a  series  of  allied  compounds,  and  unaffected  by  the 
processes  whereby  these  compounds  are  transformed:  such 
a  group  of  elements  is  C2Hrj  (ethyl),  the  radical  of  common 
alcohol,  C2H60  =  C2H5(OH).  Thus,  ammonia,  NH3,  in 
which  the  nitrogen  is  trivalent,  yields,  on  removal  of  one 
atom  of  hydrogen,  the  univalent  radical  NHL  (amidogen) 
which,  with  one  atom  of  potassium,  forms  NH2K  (potas- 
samine);  abstraction  of  2  hydrogen  atoms  from  the  mole¬ 
cule  NH3  leaves  the  bivalent  radical  NH  (imidogen), 
which  with  2  methyl  atoms  forms  NH(CH3)2  (dimethyl- 
amine);  abstraction  of  all  three  hydrogen  atoms  from 
NH3  leaves  only  N  (nitrogen),  which  frequently  acts  as 
a  trivalent  radical,  forming  N(CH3)3  (trimethylamine). 
Again,  OH2  (the  molecule  of  water),  by  losing  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,  becomes  the  radical  OH  (hydroxyl),  which,  in 
its  relations  to  other  bodies,  is  analogous  to  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  and  in  combination  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  other  monad 
elements. 

RADICANT,  a.  rad'i-Jcdnt  [F.  radicant,  radicant — from 
mid.  L.  radican  tem,  taking  root;  radicor,  I  take  root— 
from  radix,  a  root]:  in  hot.,  taking  root  on  or  above  the 
ground;  producing  roots  from  the  stem. 

RADICATE,  v.  rddi-kdt  [mid.  L.  radiedtus,  taken  root 
— from  L.  radix,  a  root]:  to  plant  deeply  and  firmly,  to 
root.  Ad,t  possessing  roots;  deeply  planted;  fixed  firmly, 
as  by  root  Rad'icating,  imp  Rad'icated,  pp.  Rad  - 
ica  tion,  n  Jed' shun,  the  process  of  taking  root  and  fixing 
deep;  in  hot.,  the  general  disposition  and  arrangement  of 
the  roots  of  a  plant. 


rr,  Radicle;  cc, 
cotyledons. 


RADICLE— RADIOPHONE. 

RADICLE,  n.  rdd'i-kl  [F.  radicule— from  L.  radix!  aid,  a 
dtlle  root — from  radix,  a  root] ;  in  hot  ,  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  in  the  seeds  of  plants  which  becomes 
the  root;  the  small  roots  of  plants,  or  the 
fibres  about  the  top  roots.  Radicular,  a. 
rdd-ik'u-ler,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  radicle. 

RADIO-,  prefix,  rd'di-d  [L.  radius] :  in 
ariat.,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the 
radius;  in  zool.,  radiate. 

RADIOGRAPH,  n.  rd' di-d-fjraf :  a  sunshine-recorder  ; 
an  actinograph.  Among  various  names  suggested  tor 
pictures  taken  by  the  Rontgen  process  are  radiographs  and 
radiotypes. 

RADIOLITES,  n.  plu.  rddi-d-lits  [L  radius,  a  ray:  Gr. 
Mhos,  a  stone]:  in  geol.,  genus  of  cretaceous  bivalves 
named  from  the  radiated  structure  of  the  outer  layer  of 
their  opercular- looking  upper  valves.  They  are  found  only 
in  cretaceous  rocks,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
diversity  of  the  valves:  the  upper  valve  is  flat  or  conical, 
with  a  central  umbo;  and  the  lower  is  an  elongated  cone. 
Ra  diola  ria,  n.  plu.  -Id'ri-d,  a  division  of  the  Protozoa— 
with  Rliizonoda,  Foraminifera,  Infusoria:  see  also  Zool 
ogy.  They  are  minute  organisms,  generally  inclosed  in  a 
siliceous  shell. 

RADIOMETER,  n.  ra  di-om' e-ter  [L.  radius, 
a  ray;  Gr.  metron,  a  measure]:  instrument 
which  revolves  in  a  vacuum,  under  the  influence 
of  light,  with  varying  rapidity— intended  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  energy  of  rays  of  light.  It  has  been 
adapted  as  a  photometer;  called  by  the  Germans 
a  light-mill.  It  consists  of  4  very  slender 
crossed  arms  of  glass  supported  at  their  centre 
on  a  needle-point,  and  bearing  on  their  ex¬ 
tremities  small  light  disks  of  pith  or  of  mica 
blackened  on  one  surface,  and  with  the 
Radiometer.  blackeueci  surfaces  all  facing  in  one  direction: 
it  is  inclosed  within  a  glass  bulb  from  which  the  air  is  ex¬ 
hausted  by  a  Sprengel  pump.  When  the  disks  are  exposed 
fo  light  or  heat,  revolution  of  the  ‘light-mill’  begins  urn 
mediately,  and  its  speed  is  proportioned  to  the  intensity  ot 
the  light  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Two  candles  produce 
twice  the  effect  of  one.  and  the  flame  of  magnesium  wire 
makes  the  disks  turn  round  with  great  rapidity.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  the  dark  faces  are  apparently  repelled.  1  lie 
theory  of  the  motion  of  the  vanes  is,  that  it  is  really  a 
thermal  phenomenon:  under  the  action  of  the  radiant  energy 
directed  in  upon  them,  the  dark  faces,  absorbing  more 
energy  become  warmer  than  the  bright  faces:  hence  an 
inequality  of  temperature  is  produced  in  the  highly  rare- 
fled  gas.  anti  this  brings  into  existence  a  stress  which 
propels  the  vanes.  It  was  invented  by  Wm.  Crookes,  1875. 

RADIOPHONE,  n.  ra'dl-o-fon  [L.  radius,  ray:  Gr. 
phone .  voice]:  apparatus  for  producing  sound  by  the 
action  of  reflected  light  rays  or  heat  rays:  essentially 
the  same  as  the  Photophone  (q.v.).  Radioph  ony,  n. 
performance  of  a  radiophone. 
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RADIOTHERAPY.  See  X-Rays  in  Medicine. 

RADISH,  n.  rad'ish  [AS.  rcedic;  F.  radis ;  It.  radice; 
Ger.  rettig,  a  radish:  L.  radix  or  radicem,  a  root] 
( Raphanus ):  genus  of  plants,  of  nat.  order  Crucifer ce, 
having  a  spongy  Silique  (q.v.).  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
red,  or  purple. — The  Common  Radish  (R.  sativus )  has 
thick,  round,  tapering,  and  pointed  pods,  little  longer 
than  their  stalks,  very  slightly  contracted,  and  not  fall¬ 
ing  to  pieces.  It  is  an  annual,  with  branching  stem  two 
to  four  ft.  high,  rough  lyre-shaped  leaves,  and  white  or 
pale  violet-colored  flowers  with  dark  veins.  It  is  a  native 
of  Asia,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Japan, 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  China,  India,  and  Europe 
from  most  ancient  times,  for  its  fleshy  roots,  which  have 
a  sharp  biting  taste,  and  are  much  used  when  young  as 
a  salad,  also  to  some  extent  as  a  boiled  vegetable.  The 
varieties,  of  which  there  are  more  than  80,  differ  much, 
not  only  in  form  of  root,  but  also  in  color  and  size.  The 
radish  thrives  best  in  light,  dry,  and  rich  land.  The  root 
of  the  radish  possesses  demulcent,  stimulant,  and  diuretic 
properties,  and  is  used  sometimes  in  case  of  atony,  or  of 
excessive  secretion  of  mucus  by  the  organs  of  digestion 
or  the  urinary  organs.  Radish  juice,  mixed  with  sugar- 
candy,  is  a  popular  and  useful  German  remedy  for 
hoarseness  and  cough. — Distinct  from  both  the  varieties 
above  named  is  the  Oil  Radish,  which  has  a  slender — 
scarcely  fleshy — root,  a  short  much-branched  stem,  and 
many-seeded  pods.  It  is  cultivated  in  China  for  the  oil 
of  its  seeds. — Another  species  of  radish  (R.  caudatus), 
native  of  Japan,  is  there  cultivated  as  an  esculent. — To 
this  genus  belongs  the  Jointed  Charlock  ( R .  raphanis- 
trum),  which  has  found  its  way  from  Europe  to  North 
America,  and  is  a  troublesome  weed.  The  seeds,  however, 
may  be  advantageously  crushed  for  oil. — The  Sea  Radish 
( R •  maritimus)  is  a  more  rare  British  species,  the  roots 
of  which  are  of  fine  quality  and  great  pungency. — Horse¬ 
radish  is  the  Cochleana  armor  acid,  or  Armoracia  rusti- 
cdna,  ord.  Crucif'erce,  and  has  irritant  and  vesicant  quali¬ 
ties. 

RADIUM  [from  Latin,  radius,  ray]:  symbol  Ra,  dis¬ 
covered  in  1898  at  Paris  by  Professor  Pierre  Curie  and 
Mme.  Sklodowska  Curie  in  collaboration  with  M.  Bemont. 
It  is  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  of  the 
radioactive  substances  which  have  thus  far  been  found 
in  uraninite  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  popular  parlance, 
pitchblende.  ' 

Radium,  which  resembles  common  table  salt  in  appear¬ 
ance,  is  a  new  element  having  an  atomic  weight  of  225. 
In  its  chemical  and  other  characteristics,  it  resembles 
barium,  with  which  it  is  closely  allied  and  which  latter 
substance  has  an  atomic  weight  of  157. 

Radium  is  a  metal,  and  while  it  is  never  prepared  in 
a  metallic  form,  it  readily  could  be  so  produced,  although 
only  at  a  great  loss  involving  perhaps  thousands  of  dol- 
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lars,  but  it  would  not  last  in  this  form,  being  very 
unstable  and,  like  sodium,  immediately  oxidized  and 
destroyed.  In  the  form  of  a  chloride  or  a  bromide,  in 
which  forms  it  is  usually  prepared,  it  lasts  indefinitely 
without  any  apparent  physical  or  chemical  change.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henri  Becquerel  has  stated  that  if  a  square  centi¬ 
metre  of  surface  was  covered  by  chemically  pure  radium 
it  would  lose  but  one-thousandth  of  a  milligram  in  weight 
in  a  million  years’  time.  Similar  statements  have  been 
made,  by  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  and  others,  tending  to  * 
show  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of 
energy  given  off  by  radium  in  producing  its  remarkable 
chemical,  physiological,  luminous,  thermal,  electrical,  and 
other  effects,  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  in  weight  nor 
any  microscopic,  spectroscopic  or  chemical  change  in  the 
original  body. 

Among  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  substance  may  be  cited  the  following:  It  gives 
off  three  distinct  types  of  rays  named  after  the  first  three 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  Alpha,  Beta,  and  Gamma, 
each  of  them  possessing  different  attributes. 

It  gives  off  a  gaseous  emanation,  as  does  thorium, 
which  is  also  a  powerfully  radioactive  substance.  The 
emanations  possess  all  the  properties  of  gases:  diffusing 
through  air  and  porous  substances  such  as  paper,  they 
can  be  stored  like  ordinary  gas  and  can  be  condensed  at 
a  temperature  of  liquid  air,  and  are  unaffected  by  chem¬ 
ical  reagents. 

It  imparts  radioactivity  to  everything  surrounding  it. 

It  has  given  encouraging  results  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  classes  of  disease,  but  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to 
state  positively  to  what  extent  it  can  be  used  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  Owing  to  its  scarcity  and  high  cost,  but 
few  have  been  able  to  experiment  with  radium,  and  in¬ 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  prepare  specifications  for 
its  use  or  to  state  with  positiveness  what  its  limitations 
are  in  this  field.  It  has  produced  paralysis  and  death  in 
fish,  mice,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  other  animals,  and 
would  undoubtedly  similarly  affect  human  beings. 

It  retards  the  growth  of  certain  forms  of  life  such  as 
larvae,  so  that  they  do  not  pass  into  the  chrysalis  and 
insect  stages  of  development,  as  their  companions  do; 
but  remain  larvae.  It  causes  other  forms  of  life,  such  as 
very  young  tadpoles,  to  become  monstrosities  or  abnor¬ 
malities. 

It  may  prove  ultimately  that  the  alchemists  of  old 
were  not  so  far  wrong  in  their  belief  in  the  transmuta¬ 
tion  theory,  for  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  Professor  Soddy 
have  demonstrated  that  helium,  one  of  the  new  elements 
discovered  in  the  atmosphere  by  Professor  Ramsay  and 
which  constitutes  the  gas  most  prevalent  in  the  sun’s 
atmosphere,  is  shown  by  the  spectroscope  to  be  present 
in  the  gaseous  emanation  from  radium,  and  Professor 
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Ramsay  states  that  eventually  the  entire  emanation  turns 
into  helium,  proving,  so  he  claims,  that  one  element  can 
change  into  another. 

It  constitutes  an  absolute  test  of  the  genuineness  of  a 
diamond,  causing  diamonds  to  phosphoresce  strongly 
when  brought  near  the  radium,  whereas  imitation  stones 
will  glow  but  little,  if  at  all.  . 

It  is  not  affected  by  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  m 
respect  to  its  radioactivity,  but  varies  in  the  degree  of  its 
luminosity.  It  gives  off  but  little  light,  its  luminosity 
being  largely  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  impurities  in 
the  radium  by  the  radium  rays.  It  affects  photographic 
plates  placed  in  opaque  envelopes,  which  plates,  so  pro¬ 
tected,  would  not  be  affected  even  though  exposed  to 
bright  sunlight  for  24  hours,  as  ordinary  light  does  not 
penetrate  opaque  substances.  Ordinary  light  is  also 
reflectable,  refractable  and  polarizable,  whereas  the 
Becquerel  rays  coming  from  radium  do  not  possess  these 
characteristics.  By  reason  of  the  foregoing  the  pictures 
of  objects  produced  on  the  negative  by  radium  and  other 
radioactive  substances  cannot  properly  be  called  photo¬ 
graphs;  they  are  in  reality  radiographs.  It  has  a  tem¬ 
perature,  as  discovered  by  Professors  Curie  and  Laborde, 
of  between  five  or  six  degrees  Fahrenheit  above  its  sur¬ 
roundings. 

It  not  only  imparts  radioactivity  to  cardboard,  metals, 
etc.,  but  such  substances  made  radioactive  on  being  placed 
near  the  radium  can  be  stimulated  by  the  vibrations  from 
sunlight,  burning  magnesium,  ultra-violet  light,  an  elec¬ 
trical  brush  discharge,  etc.,  so  that  the  object  will  glow 
beautifully  in  the  dark.  Freshly  fallen  snow  and  rain 
and  certain  mineral  springs  and  baths  are  radioactive; 
even  the  leaves  of  trees,  blades  of  grass;  in  fact,  prac¬ 
tically  everything  in  nature  may  be  said  to  possess  this 
property  in  some  degree,  and  a  fine  wire  charged  with 
negative  electricity  of  approximately  500  volts  will  be¬ 
come  coated  with  radioactive  properties,  collected  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  this  deposit  can  then  be  scraped  from 
the  wire  and  used.  It  stimulates  powerfully  various  min¬ 
eral  and  chemical  substances  near  which  it  is  placed,  and, 
substances  such  as  willemite,  sulphide  of  zinc,  etc.,  in  a 
powdered  form,  having  a  little  radium  mixed  with  them', 
are  thus  made  to  glow  very  brightly  in  the  dark  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  and  there  is  promise  in  this 
direction  of  securing  an  efficient  illuminating  agent  with¬ 
out  flame  and  without  appreciable  heat. 

It  takes  5,000  tons  of  uranium  residues,  that  is,  pitch¬ 
blende,  after  the  uranium  has  been  extracted,  to  make  a 
kilo  (2.2  pounds)  of  radium,  and  this  product  by  no 
means  radium  in  its  purest  state.  It  formerly  took  three 
months,  and  even  now  takes  about  one  month,  to  work 
the  process,  and  it  costs  about  $2,000  a  ton  to  refine  th* 
uranium  residues. 
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RADIUS  u.  rd'di-us,  plu.  Radii,  rd’dj-l  [L.  radius,  the 
spoke  of  a  wheel,  a  ray]:  in  geom.,  a  straight  line  drawn  or 
extending  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference: 
see  Circle:  Quadrature.  It.  is  also  the  spoke  of  a  wheel: 

in  anat.,  the  exterior  cr  smaller  bone  of  the 
forearm,  reaching  f”om  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist,  above  the  thumb:  in  bot.,  the  ray  or 
outer  part  of  the  heads  of  composite  flowers. 
Radius  vector,  n.  vek'to r  [L.  vector,  a 
bearer  or  carrier]:  in  astron.,  an  ideal 
—  straight  line  drawn  to  any  body  moving  in 
OA,  CD,  CB,  CE,  au  orbit  from  a  fixed  point  considered  as 
Radii.  the  centre  0f  the  motion,  as  a  line  joining  a 
planet  to  the  sun  as  its  centre.  Radius  rods,  in  a  steam- 
engine,  the  guiding-rods  in  a  parallel  motion  to  counteract 
the  vibratory  motion  communicated  by  the  beam. — Radius 
in  trigon.,  is  taken  as  unity,  and  the  shies,  cosines,  etc.,  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  it.  In  astronomy,  the  same  term  is 
employed  in  a  slightly  different  sense;  and  to  prevent  con¬ 
fusion,  it  is  changed  into  radius  vector.  The  radius  vector 
is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  force  to  the 
position  of  a  body  which  describes  its  orbit  round  that  cen¬ 
tre;  if  the  orbit  is  a  circle,  the  radius  vector  is  invariable  in 
its  length,  but  constantly  changes  if  the  orbit  be  any  of  the 
other  conic  sections.  From  astronomy  the  term  radius 
vector  has  been  transferred  to  wThat  are  called  polar  equa¬ 
tions  in  the  higher  mathematics.  To  express  a  curve  by 
this  method,  a  point  is  taken  for  the  pole;  through  this  point 
a  line,  the  axis ,  is  drawn,  indefinite  in  length  and  arbitrary 
in  direction;  then  as  one  end  of  the  radius  vector  is  at  the 
pole,  its  inclination  to  the  axis,  and  its  length  at  this  incli¬ 
nation,  will  give  a  point  in  the  curve.  Equations  to  curves, 
when  thus  expressed  in  terms  of  the  radius  vector,  and  its 
inclination  to  the  axis,  are  called  polar  co-ordinates,  and  are 
generally  much  simpler  in  form  than  when  expressed  by 
rectangular  Co-ordinates  (q.v.). 

RADIX,  n.  ra'diks  [L.  radix,  a  root:  Gr.  rhadix,  the 
branch  of  a  tree:  probably  akin  to  Skr.  ridh,  to  grow,  to 
arise]:  in  arith.  and  math.,  the  base  of  any  system  of  com¬ 
putation,  as  of  logarithms;  in  hot.,  the  part  of  a  plant 
situated  in  the  ground,  by  which  the  plant  is  fixed,  and 
through  which  it  derives  its  nourishment;  the  root;  a  prim¬ 
itive  word;  origin. 

RADNOR,  rad'ner.  New:  municipal  borough  in  Rad¬ 
norshire,  Wales;  in  the  midst  of  exceedingly  wild  and 
hilly  scenery,  on  the  s.  border  of  Radnor  Forest,  8  m.  w.s.  w. 
of  Presteigne.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  cascade 
Water -break-its-neck,  7C  ft.  in  height,  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  Wales.  New  R. ,  formerly  of  some  importance, 
has  dwindled  into  a  small  country  town,  remarkable  only 
for  its  surrounding  scenery.  Pop.  (1881)  3,267. 

RADNORSHIRE,  rdd'ner-sher:  inland  county  of  S. 
Wales  bounded  n.  by  Montgomeryshire  and  Shropshire, 
s  and  s  e  by  Brecknock  and  Hereford;  276,552  acres 
Groups  of  mountains,  seldom  forming  continuous  chains, 
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cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface.  Radnor  Forest, 
whose  highest  point  is  2,163  ft.,  runs  e.  and  w.,  and  is  the 
loftiest  and  most  connected  of  the  ranges.  The  s.e.  dist. 
is  flat,  with  gradual  eastward  slope.  Of  the  rivers,  the 
chief  of  which  flow  southward,  the  principal  is  the  Wye 
(which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  s.  boundary),  and  its 
tributaries  the  Ithon,  the  Elan,  and  the  Lugg.  The 
county  formerly  comprised  large  tracts  of  bog  and  moor¬ 
land,  which  are  being  gradually  reclaimed  and  cultivated. 
Its  valleys,  especially  that  watered  by  the  Lugg,  are  famed 
for  the  richness  of  their  pastures,  which  feed  splendid 
herds  of  ‘  Herefords.’  In  the  e.  and  s.e.  districts  excellent 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are.  grown.  Though 
rather  more  than  half  the  county  is  cultivated,  yet  of  this 
less  than  a  third  is  under  the  plow,  fully  two-thirds 
being  in  permanent  pasture,  chiefly  for  sheep.  *  Pop.  (1871) 
25,430;  (1881)  23,539;  (1891)  2i,791;  (1901)  23,263. 

RADOM,  ra'ddm:  government  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  (q.v.),  s.  of  the  govt,  of  Warsaw;  4,755  sq.  m. 
The  surface,  partly  traversed  by  the  Saudomir  Mountains, 
which  rise  in  the  Katherinenberge  above  2,000  ft.,  is  the 
most  elevated  in  the  kingdom.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Pilica  and  the  Vistula,  both  flowing  north.  The  soil  is 
diversihed.  Pop.  (1890)  782,274;  (1897)  820,363. 

RA'DOM:  town,  cap.  of  the  govt,  of  R.,  on  the  Ka- 
domka,  60  m.  s,  of  Warsaw.  It  has  grown  in  recent 
years,  and  is  the  seat  of  active  trade  and  commerce.  Pop 
(1880)  12,061;  (1897)  28,749. 

RADOWITZ,  r&' do-ints,  Joseph  von:  Prussian  genera* 
and  statesman:  1797,  Feb.  6—1853,  Dec.  25;  b.  Blanken- 
burg;  son  of  a  nobleman  of  Hungarian  descent.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  professional  education  at  Paris,  and  in  the  Milit¬ 
ary  School  of  the  kingdom  of  W estphalia,  and  1813  he 
entered  the  Westphalian  army  as  an  officer.  In  1823  he 
entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  1830  became  chief  of  the 

feneral  staff  of  artillery.  By  his  marriage  with  Countess 
[aria  v.  Voss  (1828),  he  became  connected  with  the  Prus¬ 
sian  aristocracy,  and  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  party.  In  1836  R.  was  sent,  as  Prussian 
military  commissioner  plenipotentiary  to  the  German  diet 
at  Frankfurt,  and  filled  other  diplomatic  posts;  and  1845 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  His  influence 
on  public  affairs  in  Germany  became  more  and  more  con¬ 
spicuous;  he  was  the  confidant  and  adviser  of  King  Fred¬ 
erick- William  IV.  in  his  endeavors  to  reform  the  German 
diet.  The  revolution  of  1848  opened  to  R.  a  new  field. 
The  endeavors  of  Prussia  to  give  a  constitution  to  Ger¬ 
many,  by  means  of  the  alliance  of  the  three  kings,  was 
principally  his  work;  but  the  scheme  failed.  In  1850  he 
became  sec.  for  foreign  affairs;  but  1851  retired  to  Erfurt, 
where  he  wrote  Neu  Oesprdche  (1851).  He  wrote  several 
mathematical  works;  and  one  on  the  Spanish  War  of  Suc¬ 
cession.  See  lives  by  Frensdorff  and  Fischer. 
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EAEBUEN,  ra'berti,  Sir  Henry,  r.a.:  Scotch  por¬ 
trait-painter:  1756,  March  4 — 1823,  July  8;  b.  Stock- 
bridge,  then  a  village  near  Edinburgh,  where  his  father 
was  a  manufacturer.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  little 
more  than  six  years  old,  and  he  was  educated  in  George 
Heriot’s  Hospital,  and  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  and 
jeweler  when  about  15  years  of  age;  but  in  his  leisure 
practiced  miniature-painting  with  such  success,  that  he 
was  soon  enabled  to  buy  up  his  indenture,  and  apply  him¬ 
self  first  to  miniature,  and  then  to  portrait-painting  in 
oil.  He  went  to  London,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  who  soon  perceived  the  talent  of 
the  young  artist,  and  offered  him  funds  to  visit  Eome. 
Eaeburn  set  out,  furnished  with  letters  to  artists  of  note 
in  Eome  at  the  time.  After  two  years  in  Italy,  he  set¬ 
tled  in  Edinburgh,  1787.  In  1812  Eaeburn  was  elected 
pres,  of  the  Soc.  of  Artists  in  Edinburgh;  1814,  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Eoyal  Acad,  of  London;  1815,  academician. 
He  was  knighted  1822.  He  died  at  Edinburgh.  Bae- 
burn’s  style  was  modelled  on  that  of  Eeynolds;  he 
aimed,  like  him,  in  his  pictures  to  produce  breadth,  which 
is  the  effect  obtained  by  massing  together  and  keeping 
as  far  as  possible  the  lights  distinct  from  the  shadows, 
and  making  them  respectively  effective,  in  place  of  di¬ 
viding  and  mingling  them  all  over  the  picture;  but  he 
developed  this  principle  in  a  manner  and  with  a  feeling 
peculiarly  his  own. 

EAFF,  n.  rdf  [It.  raffola-ruffola,  a  scrambling  crowd, 
riff-raff:  Ger.  raffen,  to  sweep]:  those  who  talk  idly  and 
coarsely;  the  sweepings  of  society;  the  rabble,  used  chief¬ 
ly  as  a  compound,  riff-raff:  V.  in  OE.,  to  sweep;  to 
huddle  together. 

EAFF,  rdf,  Joseph  Joachim:  Swiss  composer:  b. 
Lachen,  Switzerland,  May  27,  1822;  d.  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  June  24,  1882.  He  was  educated  at  Wiesenstetten 
in  Wiirtemberg  and  at  the  Jesuit  Lyceum  in  Schwyz, 
and  gained  the  notice  of  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt.  In 
1850  he  removed  to  Weimar  in  order  to  be  near  Liszt, 
and  his  opera  Konig  Alfred  was  shortly  afterward  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Court  Theatre  there  with  great  success.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Frankfort,  a  position  he  occupied  until  his  death.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  his  compositions  number¬ 
ing  over  200,  and  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his 
symphonies,  among  which  are:  Im  Walde ;  Lenore;  An 
das  Vaterland ;  etc. 

BAFFLE,  n.  raf'fi  [It.  raffolare ,  to  rake  or  scrape  to¬ 
gether:  F.  rafler ,  to  scrape  or  scratch  away:  Icel.  hrafla; 
Ger.  raffen,  to  sweep]:  a  petty  kind  of  lottery  decided  by 
easting  dice  and  by  other  means,  the  winner  taking  the 
article  or  articles  put  up:  V.  to  cast  dice  for  a  prize  or 
stake.  Eaf'fling,  imp.  Eaf'fled,  pp.  fid.  Baf'fler, 
n.  - fier ,  one  who  raffles. 


RAEBURN— RAFFLE. 

RAEBURN,  rd'bern ,  Sir  Henry,  r.a.:  Scotch  por¬ 
trait-painter:  1756,  Mar.  4—1823,  July  8;  b.  Stockbridge, 
then  a  village  near  Edinburgh,  where  his  father  was  a 
manufacturer.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  little  more 
than  six  years  old,  and  he  was  educated  in  George  Heriot’s 
Hospital,  and  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller  when 
about  15  years  of  age;  but  in  his  leisure  practiced  minia¬ 
ture-painting  with  such  success,  that  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  buy  up  his  indenture,  and  apply  himself  first  to  minia¬ 
ture,  and  then  to  portrait-painting  in  oil.  He  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  soon  perceived  the  talent  of  the  young  artist, 
and  offered  him  funds  to  visit  Rome.  R.  set  out,  furnished 
with  letters  to  artists  of  note  in  Rome  at  the  time.  After 
two  years  in  Italy,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  1787.  In  1812 
R.  was  elected  pres,  of  the  Soc.  of  Artists  in  Edinburgh; 
1814,  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  London;  1815, 
academician.  He  was  knighted  1822.  He  died  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  R.’s  style  was  modelled  on  that  of  Reynolds;  he 
aimed,  like  him,  in  his  pictures  to  produce  breadth, 
which  is  the  effect  obtained  by  massing  together  and  keep¬ 
ing  as  far  as  possible  the  lights  distinct  from  the  shadows, 
and  making  them  respectively  effective,  in  place  of  divid¬ 
ing  and  mingling  them  all  over  the  picture;  but  he 
developed  this  principle  in  a  manner  and  with  a  feeling 
peculiarly  his  own.  He  never  attempted,  by  thick  impasto 
and  semi-transparent  painting,  to  produce  texture  and 
luminous  effect,  but  adopted  the  opposite  mode  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  low  tone  with  sharp  touch,  working  his  colors  with 
little  unctuous  admixture.  In  his  portraits  of  men,  in 
particular,  he  gives  the  characteristic  expression  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  but  decided  and  effective  manner.  His  style  has  been 
thought  by  connoisseurs  to  resemble  in  many  respects  that 
of  Velasquez.  R.’s  reputation,  which  was  very  high  in  his 
lifetime,  is  still  rising,  his  pictures  being  now  much  sought 
after.  Many  notable  personages  sat  to  R.  for  portraits. 

RAFF,  n.  rdf  [It.  raffola-ruffola,  a  scrambling  crowd, 
riff-raff:  Ger.  raffen,  to  sweep]:  those  who  talk  idly  and 
coarsely;  the  sweepings  of  society;  the  rabble,  used  chiefly 
as  a  compound,  riff-raff:  V.  in  OE.,  to  sweep-  to  huddle 
together. 

RAFFAEL  LE:  see  Raphael. 

RAFFAELLE-WARE,  n.  rdffd-el-wdr:  fine  kind  of 
majolica  ware,  which  took  its  name  from  the  improbable 
supposition  that  the  designs  were  painted  by  Raphael.  The 
designs  were  probably  from  original  drawings  by  Raphael . 
They  are  scenes  from  anc.  mythology,  or  other  fanciful 
subjects. 

RAFFLE,  n.  rdf fl  [It.  raffolare ,  to  rake  or  scrape  to 
gether:  F.  rafter,  to  scrape  or  scratch  away:  Ieel.  hrafla ; 
Ger.  raffen,  to  sweep]:  a  petty  kind  of  lottery  decided  by 
casting  dice  and  by  other  means,  the  winner  taking  the 
article  or  articles  put  up:  V.  to  cast  dice  for  a  prize  or 
stake.  Raf  fling,  imp.  Raf  fled,  pp.  ftd.  Raf'fler, 
n.  -fler.  one  who  raffles. 


RAFFLES— RAFFLESIA. 

RAFFLES,  rdfflz,  Thomas,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  English  Congl. 
minister:  1788-1863;  b.  London;  son  of  a  solicitor.  He 
entered  Old  Coll.,  Homerton,  near  London;  completed 
liis  course  of  study  1809;  was  minister  of  the  Independent 
Chaple  at  Hammersmith  three  years,  and  of  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Liverpool,  till  1861.  His  eloquence  attracted 
many  hearers,  both  residents  and  strangers.  A  vol.  of 
poems  was  published  by  him,  conjointly  with  Dr.  J.  H. 
Biown,  and  J.  H.  Wiffin,  translator  of  Tasso.  Pie  also 
published  Memoir  of  Rev,  Thomas  Spencer ;  Letters  during  a 
Tour  through  Some  Parts  of  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland , 
Germany ,  and  the  Netherlands;  two  vols.  of  lectures  on  re¬ 
ligious  subjects,  and  many  sermons. 

RAFFLES,  Sir  Thomas  Stamfokd:  traveller  and 
naturalist:  1781,  July  5 — 1826,  July  5;  b.  at  sea  off  Port  Mo- 
rant  in  Jamaica;  son  of  acapt.  in  the  W.  India  trade.  He  be¬ 
came  a  clerk  in  the  E.  India  House;  and  1805  was  appointed 
assist,  sec.  of  the  E.  India  Company’s  establishment  at  Prince 
of  Wales  Island.  Eventually,  R.  was  made  principal 
secretary.  He  made  good  progress  in  Malay  and  other 
eastern  languages.  In  1811  the  English  govt,  sent  an 
expedition  to  take  possession  of  Java,  then  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  and  R.  went  as  sec.  to  the  gov. gen.,  Lord 
Min  to,  who  was  to  take  chief  command.  After  the  troops 
took  possession  of  the  island,  R.  was  made  lieut.gov.  of 
Java  and  its  dependencies;  and  on  departure  of  Lord  Minto 
took  the  entire  administration.  He  appointed  British  resi¬ 
dents  at  native  courts,  framed  rules  for  their  conduct, 
ordered  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  island,  and  sought 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  character  of 
the  natives.  His  health  gave  way,  and  in  1816  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  wrote  his  wt  ell-known  History  of  Java 
(2  vols.  4to,  1817),  and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
Java  having  been  restored  to  the  Dutch,  Sir  Stamford  R. 
was  appointed  lieut.gov.  of  various  Eng.  settlements  in 
the  East,  till  in  1824  ill-health  compelled  his  return  to 
England.  The  vessel  in  which  he  set  sail  was  burned,  and 
he  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  effects,  including  a  fine 
collection  of  nat.  history,  etc.,  valued  at  about  £20,000. 
After  his  arrival  in  England,  he  formed  and  became  pres, 
of  the  Zoo-logical  Soc.  of  London. 

RAFFLESIA,  rafffle'zM-a:  remarkable  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  small  nat.  order  Rafflesiacece  (entirely  par¬ 
asitic  plants,  consisting  merely  of  a  flower),  and  forming 
part  of  the  Rhizogens  (q.v.)  of  Lindley.  The  Rafflesiacece 
are  natives  partly  of  the  Indian  islands  and  partly  of  S. 
America.  The  plants  of  the  genus  Rafflesia  have  neither 
stalk  nor  leaves,  but  are  mere  flowers  seated  upon  the  roots 
of  species  of  Cissus,  making  their  appearance  at  first  as  a 
hemispherical  swelling  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  and,  after 
the  bark  has  broken,  rising  up  in  the  form  of  a  head  of 
cabbage,  while  the  perianth  is  covered  with  imbricated 
bractese,  which  are  more  or  less  recurved  after  it  has 
opened.  The  perianth  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  5-partite.  The 
germen  is  inferior,  and  contains  many  ovules;  and  the 
numerous  anthers  are  seated  under  the  revolute  margin  of 


RAFN. 

the  top  of  the  style  column.  After  the  flower  has  expanded , 
it  diffuses  a  carrion-like  smell,  that  even  attracts  flies,  and 
induces  them  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  largest  and  tirst- 
discovered  species,  R.  Arnoldi,  was  discovered  1818  in 
Sumatra  by  Dr.  Arnold.  Its  flower  measures  fully  three 
ft.  in  diameter,  is  capable  of  containing  almost  two  gallons 
of  fluid,  sometimes  weighs  ten  lbs.  and  is  the  largest  of 
all  known  flowers.  A  smaller  species,  R.  patma,  whose 
flowers  are  16  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  is  prized  by  the 
Javanese  as  a  medicine,  for  its  strong  styptic  powers. 


RAFN,  rdfn,  Karl  Christian:  Danish  critic  and 
archaeologist:  1796,  Jan.  16 — 1864,  Oct.  20;  b.  Brahesborg, 
in  the  island  of  Funen.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univ.  of 
Copenhagen.  Becoming  sub-librarian  of  the  univ.,  he  un¬ 
dertook  a  general  revision  of  all  the  Icelandic  and  Old 
Norse  MSS.  preserved  there.  As  sec.  of  the  Soc.  for  North¬ 
ern  Antiquities,  R.  edited  and  published  about  70  vols.  of 
anc.  Scandinavian  MSS.,  many  of  much  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  But  his  most  famous  and  perhaps  ihost  interest¬ 
ing  work  is  Antiquitates  Americana,  sen  Scriptores  Septen 
trionales  Rerum  Ante- Columbianarum  in  America  (Copenli. 
1837),  in  which,  from  critical  examination  of  numerous 
geographical,  nautical,  and  astronomical  data  in  certain 
Old  Norse  MSS.,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  America 
was  discovered  by  Norsemen  in  the  10th  c.,  400  years  before 
Columbus  was  born;  and  that  from  the  11th  to  the  14tli  c. 
a  large  tract  of  the  N.  Amer.  coast  had  been  visited  and 
even  partially  colonized  as  far  s.  as  R.  I.  and  Mass.— a 
conclusion  whose  probability  has  been  strengthened  in 
several  important  points  by  recent  topographico  antiqua¬ 
rian  researches  in  those  states.  The  subject  was  followed 
up  by  him  and  Finn  Magnussen  in  their  Historical  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Greenland  (3  vols.  Copenli.  1838-45).  R.  had  a 
great  share  in  editing  the  Icelandic  MSS.  relating  to  the 
history  of  Russia  and  other  eastern  countries,  of  which 
two  vols.  appeared  at  Copenhagen  1850-52,  under  the  title 
Antiquites  Russes.  R.  died  at  Copen  hagen. 


RAFT— RAGE. 

RAFT,  n.  raft  [Icel.  rapt?',  a  pole,  a  stake;  raf,  a  rooi 
Dan.  raft,  a  spar,  a  pole:  Fris.  rafte,  a  lath:  Bav.  rafen , 
ike  roof-spar]:  a  number  of  pieces  of  timber,  logs,  or 
planks  fastened  together  for  floating  on  water;  prepared 
timber  fastened  together  and  floated  down  a  stream  to  a 
certain  point:  Y.  to  carry  on  or  in  a  raft.  Rafting,  imp. 
Raf  ted,  pp.  Raf'ter,  n.  -ter,  one  of  the  inclined  or 
sloping  beams  in  the  side  of  a  roof,  supporting  the  roof¬ 
covering  and  meeting  in  an  angle  at  the  ridge — on  the  raf¬ 
ters  rests  the  boarding  on  which  are  the  tiles  or  shingles. 
Raf'tered,  a.  -terd,  furnished  with  rafters.  Raftsman, 
n.  rafts' man,  one  who  manages  a  raft  floating  down  a  river. 

RAG,  n.  rag  [Sw.  ragg,  long  coarse  hair,  as  of  goats: 
Dan.  rage ,  to  project:  Icel.  rogg,  shagginess:  Lith.  ragas,  a 
horn,  tooth  of  a  wheel:  Gael,  rag,  a  rag,  a  wrinkle:  AS. 
r aggie,  rough]:  a  piece  of  cloth  torn  or  rent  from  the  rest; 
a  tatter;  a  fragment;  cloth  or  dress  very  much  worn;  in 
OE.,  a  person  of  low  degree:  a  vulgar  person:  Plu.  gar¬ 
ments  much  worn;  apparel  tattered  and  torn.  Ragged,  a. 
ragged,  rent  or  worn  into  rags,  dressed  in  tattered  clothes; 
having  a  rough  fracture;  rough  ;  uneven;  rugged;  intended 
for  the  very  poor,  as  a  school  (see  Ragged  Schools),  in  her. , 
irregularly  indented  (see  Raguled).  Rag  gedly,  ad.  -It. 
Rag  gedness,  n.  -nes,  state  of  being  dressed  in  torn  or 
tattered  clothes.  Ragamuffin,  n.  rdg'd-muffin  [Eng. 
rag,  and  prov.  Ger.  muffen,  to  smell  musty] :  a  low  dis¬ 
reputable  person;  a  blackguard.  Ragbolts,  iron  pins 
having  jags  or  barbs  on  both  sides.  Ragged-robin,  the 
Lych'nis  flos-cu'culi,  or  flower  of  the  cuckoo,  a  wild  plant 
with  a  pretty  pink  flower,  ord.  Silendcm.  Rag  man,  one 
who  collects  or  deals  in  rags.  Rag'stone,  a  prov.  Eng. 
term  for  any  hard  coarse-textured  rock,  as  Kentish  rag, 
much  used  for  building  purposes.  Rag-tag,  the  scum  of 
the  population.  Rag-wheel,  in  a  machine ,  a  wheel  having 
a  notched  margin. 

RAGATZ,  orRAGAZ,  rd-gdts' :  watering-place  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  canton  St.  Gall,  about  30  m.  s.e.  of  the  town  of 
St.  Gall,  60  m.  s.e.  of  Zurich.  It  is  on  an  elevation  ot 
1  700  ft.’  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  through  which  the 
Tamina  pours  into  the  Rhine.  The  hot  springs  of  Pfaf- 
fers  24  m.  higher  up  the  ravine,  supply  water  for  the 
baths  R  is  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  portions  ot 
•  Switzerland,  and  is  annually  visited  by  thousands  of  tour¬ 
ists  as  well  as  by  those  drawn  by  the  curative  properties 
of  its  hot  springs.  It  contains  the  grave  of  Schilling,  who 
died  here  1854;  and  it  is  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  by  the  Swiss  1446.— Pop.  resident  (1870)  1,825, 

(1880)  1.996.  T  tv  - 

RAGE,  n.  raj  [F.  rage,  rage:  Sp.  radio— from  L.  rabies, 
furv*  rabo,  I  rave:  It.  rabbia;  Sic.  raggia,  rage  Dut.  rab- 
belen,  to  gabble:  Ger.  rappcln,  to  rattle]:  fury;  anger  ex¬ 
cited  to  furv;  anger  expressed  in  wild  excited  words  and 
gestures-  an  unsupportable  increase  of  anything  painful; 
extreme’ violence;  extreme  eagerness  or  passion  directed 
toward  some  object,  enthusiasm,  as  applied  to  a  fashion. 


RAGG— RAGGEE. 

V.  to  be  furious  with  auger;  to  be  violent  and  tumultuous; 
to  ravage;  to  continue  with  unchecked  fury  or  fatal  effect, 
as  a  storm  or  a  pestilence;  to  be  violently  agitated,  as  the 
sea;  to  move  furiously.  Rag'ing,  imp. :  Adj.  acting  with 
violence  or  fury;  violent;  impetuous;  vehement:  N.  fury; 
impetuosity;  violence.  Raged,  pp.  rajd.  Rag'ingly,  ad. 
-li. — Syn.  of  ‘  rage,  n.’:  wrath;  anger;  choler;  ire;  vehe¬ 
mence,  eagerness;  excitement;  passion;  fury; — of  ‘rage,  v.’: 
to  storm;  chafe;  fret;  fume;  ravage. 

RAGG,  n.  rag:  another  spelling  for  Rag  or  Ragstone: 
see  Rag. 

RAGGED,  etc.:  see  under  Rag. 

RAGGED  SCHOOLS:  institutions  well-known  in 
England,  which,  as  distinct  from  the  Certified  Industrial 
Schools,  are  a  voluntary  agency  providing  education  for 
destitute  children,  and  so  preventing  them  from  falling 
into  vagrancy  and  crime.  Vagrant  children,  and  those 
guilty  of  slight  offenses,  are  provided  for  in  the  Certified 
Industrial  School;  but  the  two  institutions  are  frequently 
combined:  see  Industrial  Schools.  The  movement 
which  established  ragged  schools  in  England  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  that  which  instituted  reformatories. 
John  Pounds,  a  poor  shoemaker  at  Portsmouth,  has  the 
honor  of  originating  the  idea.  For  20  years,  till  his  death 
1839,  he  gathered  the  ragged  children  of  the  district  round 
him  as  he  sat  at  work.  They  came  freely,  and  were 
taught  gratuitously.  The  success  of  his  humble  efforts 
soon  led  many  influential  friends  of  the  ‘  outcasts  ’  to 
engage  in  the  same  work.  In  1838  London  had  a  Ragged 
Sunday  School,  which  eventually  became  a  free  day- 
school.  Field  Lane  followed  in  1843.  But  the  first  ragged 
feeding-school  was  opened  1841  by  Sheriff  Watson, 
Aberdeen.  In  1845  Dr  Robertson,  not  then  aware  of  the 
existence  of  Sheriff  Watson’s,  opened  a  similar  school  in 
the  Vennel,  Edinburgh.  Soon  afterward  Dr  Guthrie’s 
famous  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools  appeared,  a  work  which 
gave  irresistible  impetus  to  the  movement.  After  this, 
ragged  schools  spread  over  all  the  laud,  until  there  was 
scarcely  an  important  town  that  had  not  one  or  more. 
The  Education  Acts,  however  (1870,72),  introduced  the 
principle  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school;  under  this 
provision,  many  of  such  as  were  merely  free  day-schools 
have  become  public  schools.  But  as  the  Education  Acts 
make  no  provision  for  feeding  the  children,  the  managers 
of  feeding-schools  continue  their  efforts.  In  places  where 
the  system  has  been  efficiently  conducted,  juvenile  crime 
has  sensibly  diminished,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
prison  officials.  The  ragged  schools  do  not  (since  1859) 
receive  govt.  aid. 

RAGGEE,  rage  ( Eleusine  corocana ):  Indian  grain  (see 
Eleusine),  very  prolific,  but  perhaps  the  least  nutritious 
of  the  cereals,  though  this  poor  fare  is  the  chief  food  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  Mysore  and  on  the  Neilgherries.  It 
is  made  into  dark-brown  cakes  and  porridge. 


RAGHU— RAGLAN. 

RAGHU,  rag'u:  in  the  legendary  history  of  anc.  India, 
king  of  AyodhyA  See  Oude.  He  belonged  to  the  royal 
dynasty  which  derived  its  origin  from  the  sun;  and 
among  his  descendants  is  R&ma(q.v.)-  See  Raohuvansa. 

RAGHUVANSA,  rag-u-vun' sa  [from  Raghu  (q.v.)  and 
vans' a,  race  or  family,  hence  ‘the  family  of  Raghu’]: 
title  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poems  of  Sanskrit  litera¬ 
ture,  attributed  to  the  authorship  of  K&lid&sa  (q.v.).  It 
consists  of  19  sargas — i.e.,  sections  or  cantos — and  deals 
with  the  legendary  history  of  the  kings  of  the  solar  race, 
beginning  with  Dilipa,  father  of  Raghu,  and  ending  with 
Agnivarn'a.  The  text  of  the  poem,  with  excellent  Latin 
translation,  was  published  by  Prof.  A.  F.  Stenzler  (Lon¬ 
don  1832);  the  text,  with  prose  interpretation  in  Sanskrit, 
by  Pandits  of  the  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta  (1831);  and 
the  text,  with  the  important  commentary  of  MallinEttha, 
by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  govt.  Sanskrit  College 
(Calcutta  1852). 

RAGLAN,  n.  rag’ lan  [after  Lord  Raglan ]:  a  kind  of 
loose  overcoat,  with  very  loose  sleeves. 

RAGLAN,  rag  lan.  Lord  (Fitzroy  James  Henry 
Somerset):  field-marshal,  g.c.b.:  1788,  Sep.  30—1855, 
June  28;  8th  son  of  the  5th  Duke  of  Beaufort.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  Brit,  army  in  his  16th  year.  He  went  to  the 
Peninsula  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
1812  became  his  milit.  sec.  As  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
he  gained  great  popular  repute;  was  in  all  the  great  actions 
of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
mount  the  breach  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz.  On  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  served  under  the  Duke 
in  Flanders,  and  lost  his  sword-arm  at  Waterloo.  The 
next  day,  he  was  seen  practicing  writing  with  his  left 
hand.  He  was  made  k.c.b.,  and  received  decorations 
from  several  foreign  potentates.  He  was  minister-pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  Paris  1815.  After  filling  various  important 
milit,  positions,  he  was  made  master-gen.  of  the  ordnance 
1852,  and  in  Oct.  was  called  to  the  house  of  peers  as  Baron 
Raglan  of  Raglan,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  He  had 
previously  (1818  and  26)  sat  in  the  lower  house.  He  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  English  forces  sent  to  Tur¬ 
key  1854,  Feb.  The  allied  armies  of  Britain  and  France, 
under  R.  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  respectively,  made  good 
cheir  landing  in  the  Crimea.  Then  followed  the  victory 
of  the  Alma,  the  flank  march  to  Balaklava  (q.v.),  the 
cavalry  charge  which  has  made  that  place  immortal,  the 
sanguinary  and  desperate  infantry-battle  of  Inkermann 
(q.v.)  (which  obtained  for  R  the  baton  of  field-marshal), 
aud  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  The  fearful  privations  of  R.’s 
army  in  the  winter  of  1854-5,  the  perishing  of  hundreds  in 
camp  and  on  board  transports  for  lack  of  the  food,  cloth¬ 
ing.  and  mediciues  which  were  in  store,  but  could  not  be 
found  in  the  confusion  and  mismanagement  that  prevailed, 
caused  unfavorable  comments  on  R.’s  conduct  of  the  war; 
which  were  increased  when,  June  18,  in  a  general  assault 
by  both  armies  on  the  Russian  works,  both  received  a  ter- 


RAGMAN  ROLLS— RAG  TRADE. 

rible  repulse.  R.  had  been  suffering  from  a  slight  attack 
of  cholera,  and  the  disaster  weighing  on  his  mind,  he 
suddenly  became  worse,  and  died  of  exhaustion.  Ilis 
remains  were  taken  to  England,  and  buried  in  the  family 
cemetery  at  Badminton.  R.  was  a  skilful  tactician,  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  the  qualities  of  a  great 
general.  He  was  undeniably  gifted  with  many  qualities 
that  shone  brilliantly  in  the  field.  His  demeanor  in  action 
was  wonderfully  calm.  He  had  a  courteous  and  noble  bear¬ 
ing,  with  great  gentleness  of  temper  and  firmness  of  mind, 
and  chivalrous  worship  of  ‘  duty.’  See  Kinglake’s  Inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Crimea. 

RAGMAN  ROLLS,  n.  rag' man  rolz  [from  ragman,  and 
roll]:  collection  of  deeds,  of  35  separate  parchments,  dating 
from  the  13th  c.,  signed  by  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of 
Scotland  under  coercion  of  Edward  I.  of  England  after  he 
had  overrun  the  country  1296,  in  which  they  acknowledge 
their  allegiance  to  him  as  sovereign.  The  original  instru¬ 
ments  of  homage  have  almost  entirely  perished:  but  the 
roll  in  existence  in  the  Tower  preserves  a  record  of  them: 
its  contents  were  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  1834. 
An  especial  value  attaches  to  the  Ragman  Roll  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  largest  and  most  authentic  enumeration  extant  of 
the  nobility,  barons,  landholders,  and  burgesses,  as  well  as 
of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  prior  to  the  14th  c.,  and  the  only 
genuine  statistical  notices  of  Scotland  of  the  period.  Note. 
—In  OE.,  ragman  or  rage-man  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
‘  the  devil  ’ — quite  accurate  as  descriptive  of  the  popular 
ideas  attached  to  the  character  and  doings  of  King  Edward 
I. :  later,  ragman  meant  a  legal  document:  see  Mackay  and 
Halliwell. 

RAGNAROK,  n.  rdg'na-rdk  [twilight  of  the  gods]:  in 
Scand.  myth.,  the  day  of  doom,  when  the  present  world 
with  all  its  inhabitants  will  be  annihilated,  to  be  recon¬ 
structed  on  an  imperishable  basis. 

RAGOUT,  n.  rd-go'  [F.  ragout,  a  ragout — from  ragouter, 
to  restore  the  appetite — from  L.  re,  again;  gustus,  a  tast¬ 
ing]:  sauce  or  seasoning  for  exciting  a  languid  appetite, 
also  a  name  formerly  much  in  use  for  a  dish  of  stewed 
meat  and  vegetables,  usually  strongly  flavored  with  herbs 
and  other  condiments,  and  differing  little  from  the  olla  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  pilau  of  the  Turks. 

RAGS:  see  Rag  Trade. 

RAG  STONE:  impure  limestone,  consisting  chiefly  of 
lime  and  silica.  It  breaks  up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a  brick,  and  is  hard  and  flat  bedded.  The  name  is  applied 
also  to  the  hard  irregular  rock  which  frequently  overlies 
better  building  materials.  Besides  being  used  for  building 
purposes,  hones  or  sharpening  stones  for  scythes  and  other 
large  blades  are  made  of  it. 

RAG  TRADE:  trade  in  such  rags  as  are  used  in  manu¬ 
facture.  Woolen  rags,  formerly  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
refuse-heap,  are  now  consumed,  under  the  name  of  ‘  shod¬ 
dy,’  to  a  vast  extent  in  manufacture  of  cheap  woolen 
vloths.  See  Shoddy. 


RAGULED-RAGUSA. 

Linen  and  cotten  rags  are  nearly  all  consumed  in  mam.v 
facture  of  paper;  but  of  late  years  the  demand  for  papei 
has  so  greatly  increased  that  rags  are  no  longer  its  princi¬ 
pal  raw  material.  It  is  stated  that  for  years  rags  have  been 
used  alone  for  the  paper  only  of  bank-notes,  ledgers,  and 
similar  special  purposes,  esparto  fibre  being  even  preferred 
as  a  material  for  printing-paper.  Wood  pulp  has  come 
into  very  extensive  use  to  mix  with  rags  for  all  kinds  of 
papers,  forming  often  as  Lmuch  as  70  per  cent,  of  their 
weight. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  regular  supply  of  esparto, 
as  the  staple  material  for  paper,  cannot  be  depended  on; 
and  even  though  it  could,  rags  will  always  be  of  great 
value  for  the  better  kinds.  The  consumption  of  rags  per 
head  of  the  pop.  in  various  countries  differs  largely.  In 
an  average  year,  1870-80,  the  consumption  was  thus  esti¬ 
mated:  In  Russia,  1  lb,  per  head  of  the  pop. ;  Spain,  1$  lb- ; 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  2  lbs. ;  Italy  and  Austria,  5 
lbs.;  France,  7  lbs.;  Germany,  8  lbs.;  United  States,  10£ 
lbs. ;  and  Britain,  11|  lbs.  Most  of  the  imported  linen  rags 
have  come  from  Germany  and  France.  Cotton,  flax,  and 
jute  waste  from  spinning-mills  all  are  used  for  paper¬ 
making. 

RAGULED,  a.  ra-guld',  or  Ragged,  a,  rag' ged  [F.  vague , 
fretted,  as  a  rope  by  rubbing,  cut  in  pieces]:  in  her.,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  cross  whose  limbs  are  deepty  jagged  or  indented 
irregularly.  Raguly,  an  ordiuary  whose  bounding  lines 
are  furnished  with  serrated  projections. 

RAGU'SA:  old  town  in  s.  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse, 
30  m.  w.s.w.  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  on  a  narrow  and 
steep  ridge  between  two  ravines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ragusa,  about  15  m.  from  the  sea.  There  are  manufactures 
of  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods.  In  the  cliffs  below  the 
walls  and  around  the  town,  ancient  tombs  of  various 
shapes  have  been  hollowed  out.  R.  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hybla  Minor.  Pop.  ( 1902 )  25,000. 

RAGUSA,  ra-go'sa  (Slav.  Dubrovnik,  Turk.  Papi'ovnik): 
formerly  an  independent  republic,  now  a  decayed  episcopal 
town  and  seaport  of  Austria,  in  thecrownland  of  Dalmatia; 
at  the  base  and  on  the  steep  slopes  of  Mt.  Sergio,  40  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Cattaro.  Its  higher  streets  communicate  with  its 
lower  by  flights  of  steps,  "it  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side 
by  double  walls  surmounted  by  old  towers.  Immediately 
s.  of  the  town  is  a  harbor  which  admits  only  small  vessels; 
but  two  m.  w.  is  Gravosa,  the  proper  harbor  of  R., 
with  secure  and  spacious  accommodation  for  the  largest 
vessels.  The  trade  of  R.  has  greatly  declined,  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  number  about  a  sixth  of  the  former  population. 
They  manufacture  and  export  oil  (very  excellent),  soap, 
liquors,  malmsey  wine,  silk,  leather,  and  tobacco.  The 
word  argosy  (1589)  is  probably  derived  from  ragosie  or 
ragusye  (1577),  a  Ragusan  ship — an  interesting  etymology, 
indicating  the  ancient  mercantile  importance  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

R.  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  656  by  refugees 


RAGWORK— RAGWORT. 


from  Old  R.  (anc.  Epidaurus ,  10  m.  s.e.),  which  was  at 
that  time  destroyed  by  a  tribe  of  Slavonians.  It  formed 
itself,  after  the  model  of  Venice,  into  an  aristocratic  re¬ 
public,  governed  by  a  rector.  In  1358  it  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Hungary,  and  later  it  became  trib¬ 
utary  to  the  Porte.  Napoleon  1808  abolished  the  repub¬ 
lican  govt,  of  R. .  and  incorporated  the  town  with  the 
province  of  Dalmatia.  After  1814,  the  town  and  province 
came  into  the  possession  of  Austria.— <-Pop.  (1900)  13,192. 

RAGWORK,  n.  rdg'werk:  in  masonry ,  wall  laid  with 
undressed  flat  stones,  about  the  thickness  of  a  brick,  and 
leaving  a  rough  exterior,  whence  the  name. 

RAG' WORT:  common  English  name  of  those  species 
of  Senecio  (q.v.)  in  which  the  heads  of  flowers  have  a 


Common  Ragwort  ( Senecio  Jacobazd). 


spreading  ray,  the  involucre  has  small  scales  at  the  base, 
and  the  leaves  are  pinnatifid.  The  Common  Groundsel 
( 8 .  vulgaris),  the  cultivated  Tassel  Flower  (8.  sonchifolia), 
and  the  miscalled  German  Ivy,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ( S .  scandens)  have  no  ray  petals. 

Our  common  native  species  is  Golden  R.  or  Squaw  Weed 
( S .  aureus),  cottony  when  young,  becoming  smooth,  1-3  ft. 
high,  with  an  umbel-like  cluster  of  yellow  flowers.  But 
terweed  (8.  lobatus)  belongs  to  the  same  genus;  also, 
according  to  some  authors,  the  beautiful  Cinerarias  (q.v.). 
Purple  R.  (8.  elegans )  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  common  R.  (8.  Jacobcea),  perennial,  is  too  plentiful  in 
many  pastures  of  Europe.  It  is  refused  or  disliked  by 
horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  It  generally  disappears  from 
thoroughly  drained  land,  at  least  after  a  little  labor  in 
grubbing  up  its  roots.  The  fresh  herbage  has  been  used 
to  dye  wool  green,  but  the  color  is  not  permanent. 


RAIIDUNPUR— RAHWAY. 

RAHDUNPUR,  rd-dun-por':  large  fortified  town  of 
Hindustan,  in  the  protected  state  of  R.,  in  the  n.w.  of 
Guzerat,  about  150  m.  n.w.  of  Baroda.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Rajputs  and  Coolies,  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture;  there  are  manufactures  and  trade 
however.  Coarse  cotton  cloths — the  staple  manufacture — 
and  grain,  leather,  and  hides  are  exported.  Pop.  15,000. — 
The  state  of  R.,  under  British  protection,  has  850  sq.  m. 
The  climate,  very  hot  during  Oct.  and  Nov.,  is  delightful 
from  Dec.  to  April.  Pop.  of  state  91,500. 

RAHU,  rd’M:  in  Indian  mythology,  the  demon  imagined 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  eclipses  of  sun  and  moon.  When,  in 
consequence  of  the  churning  of  the  milk-sea,  the  gods  had 
obtained  the  Amr'ita,  or  beverage  of  immortality,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  after  a  long  struggle  with  their  rivals,  the  Daityas, 
or  demons,  in  appropriating  it  to  their  own  exclusive  use, 
when  R.,  one  of  the  demons,  insinuating  himself  among  the 
gods,  obtained  a  portion  of  the  Amr'ita.  Being  detected 
by  the  sun  and  moon,  his  head  was  cut  off  by  Yishn'u;  but 
the  Amr'ita  having  reached  his  throat,  his  head  had 
already  become  immortal;  and  in  revenge  against  sun  and 
moon,  the  head  pursues  them  with  implacable  hatred, 
seizing  them  at  intervals,  thus  causing  their  eclipses. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  the  legend  in  the  Mahdbhdrata 
(q.v.).  In  the  Purdn'as  (q.v.),  the  legend  is  amplified. 

RAHWAY,  raw'wd:  city  in  Union  co.,  N.  J. ;  on  the 
Rahway  river  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  20  m.  s.w. 
of  New  York.  The  river,  navigable  for  vessels  of  light 
draught  to  R.,  affords  direct  water  communication  with 
New  York.  The  city  is  laid  out  attractively;  has  water, 
gas,  and  electric  light  service;  and  contains  high  school,  4 
grammar  schools,  2  private  schools,  opera  house,  public 
library,  several  secret  society  halls,  10  chruches,  a  nat. 
banks  (cap.  $100,000)  a  state  bank,  and  a  savings- 
bank.  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  completed  1890-01  con¬ 
tains  a  gymnasium,  baths,  double  bowling  alley,  reading- 
room,  parlor,  social-room,  and  game-room.  The  industries 
of  R.  include  woolen-mills,  hub,  spoke,  and  carriage  fac¬ 
tories,  printing-press  works,  and  a  large  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing,  and  book-binding  establishment.  Many  citizens 
are  engaged  in  business  in  New  York.  R.  was  settled 
1720,  incorporated  1858.  Pop.  (1870)  6,258;  (1880)  6,455; 
(1890)  7,090 j  11900-!  7,935;  (1910)  9,337. 
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RAID — KAIJLj. 

RAID,  n.  rad  [Scot,  raid;  AS.  rad ,  a  riding,  an  incur- 
sion]:  a  hostile  or  predatory  incursion;  a  foray.  Raid  of 
Ruthven,  a  conspiracy  led  by  Alexander  Ruthven  to  seize 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  (q.v.). 

RAIKES,  Robert:  see  Sunday  Schools. 

RAIL,  n.  rdl  [It.  riga,  a  streak,  a  line:  Dut.  regel,  a  row 
or  line:  Ger.  riegel,  a  bar,  a  rail:  W.  rhail,  a  rail]:  a  bar  or 
strip  of  wood,  metal,  etc.,  extending  from  one  upright  post 
or  support  to  others;  in  arch.,  the  horizontal  bar  in  any 
piece  of  framing,  such  as  panelled  stone  or  in  wood- work 
(doors,  shutters,  etc.)  which  incloses  the  panels— the  upright 
pieces  being  termed  styles:  one  of  the  iron  bars  on  which  a 
rail  way -carriage  runs;  the  railway  itself:  V.  to  inclose 
with  rails  or  railing.  Rail  ing,  imp. :  N.  a  fence  or  barrier 
made  of  posts  and  rails;  materials  for  rails.  Railed,  pp. 
raid.  Rail-fence,  a  framework  of  upright  posts  and 
wooden  or  other  rails.  Rail  or  Life  guards,  in  locomotive 
engines,  strong  iron  rods,  reaching  down  within  two  inches 
of  the  rails,  to  catch  and  throw  to  one  side  any  obstruction 
that  may  chance  to  be  on  the  rails.  Railroad,  n.  rdl  rod, 
or  Rail'way,  n.  -wd  [rail,  and  road  or  way]:  road  or  way 
on  which  bars  of  iron  are  laid  for  the  easy  passage  over 
them  of  wheel-carriages;  a  prepared  and  exclusive  way  for 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  by  means  of  locomotives  (see 
Railroads,  or  Railways:  also  Electric  Railway:  At¬ 
mospheric  Railway:  Railroads,  Elevated:  Steam 
Engine).  Railway-chairs,  grooved  pieces  of  cast-iron 
bolted  on  to  the  sleepers,  in  which  the  rails  are  firmly  set. 
Railway-plant,  the  tools,  machinery,  locomotives,  car¬ 
riages,  trucks,  etc.,  for  either  constructing  or  working  rail¬ 
ways.  Railway-sleepers,  planks  of  wood  laid  not  far 
apart  across  the  permanent  way,  on  which  the  chairs  are 
fastened.  Railway-slide,  a  turn-table.  By  rail,  by 
railway.  Railroad  postal  service  (see  Post-office). 

RAIL,  n.  rdl  [F.  rale ;  Fin.  raakka,  the  rail:  It.  ragli- 
are,  to  bray  like  an  ass]:  a  bird  having  peculiar . harsh 
notes;  a  name  applied  to  the  corn-crake  or  land-rail,  and 
the  water-rail. 

RAIL,  n.  rdl  [AS.  hmgel  or  rcegel,  a  garment:  OHG. 
hragil,  a  garment] :  a  woman’s  upper  garment,  as  night 
rail ;  a  cloak;  a  night-gown. 

RAIL,  v.  rdl  [Dut.  rillen,  to  tremble,  to  shiver:  Norm 
F.  raier,  to  flow,  connected  with  rill] :  in  OE.,  to  trickle  as 
tears,  or  as  blood  from  a  wound.  Rail'ing,  imp.  trickling. 
Railed,  pp.  raid,  trickled. 

RAIL,  v.  rdl  [F  railler,  to  jest  or  sport:  Dan.,  ralle,  to 
rattlr;  Norw.  ralla,  to  tattle:  Dut.  rallen.  to  talk  idly:  Sp. 
vallar „  to  grate,  vex]:  to  use  opprobrious  words;  to  uttei 
reproachful  language;  to  scoff.  Rail  ing,  imp.:  Ad,j.  op¬ 
probrious-  N.  insolent  or  reproachful  language.  Railed, 
pp.  raid.  Rail'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  rails  or  insults.  Rail'- 
tNGLY,  ad.  -li.  Raillery,  n.  rdl'er-i  or  rdl'-  [F.  raillerie ]: 
slight  satire;  banter;  good-humored  irony.  Raillfup 
rdl- per'  [F.J:  one  who  uses  raillery;  a  banlerer. 


RAIL. 

RAIL  (. Rallus ):  genus  of  birds  of  order  Grallce,  family 
Rallidce ;  having  a  slender  bill,  longer  than  the  head,  the 
body  of  very  compressed  form,  wings  of  moderate  length, 
a  very  short  tail,  long  and  strong  legs,  and  long  toes.  The 
only  European  species  is  the  Common  R.  or  Water  R. 
(R.  aquaticus),  sometimes  called  Bilcock;  frequent  in 
marshy  situations  and  reedy  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
though  it  often  eludes  observation,  threading  its  way 
among  reeds,  and  diving  when  compelled  to  betake  itself 
to  open  water.  It  does  not  rise,  except  in  extreme  necessity  : 
and  when  flushed  flies  heavily.  It  is  plentiful  in  most 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  is  generally  a  bird 
of  passage,  breeding  in  the  n.,  and  migrating  southward 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  It  makes  its  nest  of  coarse 
grass  and  sedges  among  thick  aquatic  plants.  The  whole 
length  of  the  bird  is  about  11  inches  and  a  half.  The  sexes 


Water  Rail  ( Rallus  aquaticus). 

are  very  similar  in  plumage,  olive-brown,  marked  with 
black  above;  bluish-ash  color  beneath,  with  white  trans¬ 
verse  markings  on  the  belly.  The  water  R.  feeds  on 
worms,  mollusks,  and  soft  vegetable  substances.  It  is  in 
ihe  highest  esteem  for  the  table.— America  produces  a 
number  of  species  of  R.,  as  the  Virginian  R.  (B.  Yirginv 
anus),  a  species  rather  smaller  than  the  Water  R.  of  Eu 
rope,  and  much  resembling  it  in  habits;  a  bird  of  passage, 
and  in  many  parts  of  N.  America  very  abundant;  the 
Great  Red-breasted  R. ,  or  Fresh  water  Marsh  Hen 
(R.  elegars ),  a  much  larger  bird,  fully  20  inches  in  length 
inhabiting  the  extensive  marshes  of  the  southern  states; 
the  Clapper  R.,  or  Salt-water  Marsh  Hen  (B.  crepi¬ 
tans),  extremely  abundant  in  the  salt-marshes  of  the  same 
regions,  its  whole  length  about  15  inches;  all  of  which  are 
esteemed  for  the  table,  the  eggs  of  the  Clapper  R.  being 
also  collected  in  great  numbers  as  a  delicacy.  The  name 
Clapper  II.  is  from  its  cackling  cry.— The  Mangrove  Hen 
(R.  longirosiris)  abounds  on  the  muddy  shores  of  the  W. 
Indies,  and  its  flesh  is  held  in  highest  esteem.— In  general 
form,  and  in  the  character  of  their  plumage,  all  these  and 
the  other  species  are  very  similar. 
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RAIL'ROADS,  El'evated:  railroads  raised  above  the 
surface  of  streets  or  of  the  ground  generally,  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  ordinary  travel  under  them.  At  present 
(1906)  they  are  confined  to  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Chicago,  and  Boston,  though  their  erection  is  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Philadelphia.  In  New  York  proper  4  lines 
are  in  operation,  known  as  the  2d,  3d,  6th,  and  9th  ave. 
lines,  and  all  are  under  the  management  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Elevated  Railroad  Company.  These  roads  all 
extend  directly  or  by  branches  from  South  ferry  at  the 
Battery  to  the  Harlem  river.  There,  a  new  system, 
known  as  the  Suburban  Rapid  Transit,  joins  the  2d  and 
3d  ave.  lines  with  an  intermediate  line  beginning  at 
146th  st.,  and  extends  to  160th  st.,  170th  st.,  and  Ford- 
ham  and  the  Bronx  river  respectively.  In  the  city  the 
roads  are  wholly  elevated,  in  the  annexed  suburban  dis¬ 
trict  they  are  partly  elevated  and  partly  depressed.  In 
Brooklyn  there  are  5  lines,  controlled  by  two  companies, 
the  King’s  Co.  Elevated  and  the  Union  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road  companies. 

RAILROADS — International  Railway  Congress,  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  railways  in  all  countries, 
at  Washington  City,  1905,  May  4-13.  The  idea  of  the 
Congress  was  first  broached  at  Brussels,  in  1885,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
railways  in  Belgium,  that  country  having  been  the  first 
to  adopt  the  modern  system  of  locomotion.  Subsequent 
meetings  were  held  at  Milan,  1887,  Paris,  1889,  St. 
Petersburg,  1892,  London,  1895,  and  again  at  Paris  in 
1900.  On  the  latter  occasion  the  American  Railroad 
Association  invited  the  Congress  to  meet  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1905.  Eleven  hundred  railroad  men  assembled  in 
Washington  at  the  time  indicated,  three  hundred  of 
whom  represented  foreign  countries.  Almost  every 
country  with  railroad  mileage,  including  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  was  represented.  The  Congress  was 
opened  by  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  and  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Sec.  Taft  as  the  President’s  representative, 
in  which  he  declared  emphatically  for  railroad  rate  legis¬ 
lation,  which  he  said  would  inevitably  come,  and  he  ad¬ 
vised  the  railroad  companies  to  assist  in  the  movement, 
as  it  was  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  Opposition  speeches 
were  made  by  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  by  Sec.  Paul  Morton,  each  taking  the  view 
that  the  existing  laws  against  rebates  and  discrimina¬ 
tions  were  quite  sufficient.  Many  of  the  foreign 
delegates  represented  government-owned  railways,  and  it 
developed  that  managers  in  those  countries  enjoyed 
greater  freedom  of  action  than  they  do  in  the  U.  S. 
There  was  a  large  exhibit  of  railway  appliances  of 
various  kinds  in  connection  with  the  Congress,  and  on  its 
adjournment  the  foreign  delegates  were  taken  on  a 
3,500-mile  tour,  in  order  that  they  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  methods  of  practical  railroading 
in  this  country. 
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RAIL  ROADS  (called  in  Britain  and  Brit.  Colonies 
Rail' ways):  prepared  road-beds  whereon  are  laid  parallel 
steel  or  iron  bars  on  which  cars  carefully  adjusted  can  be 
moved  with  ease  and  rapidity.  The  origin  of  these  now 
vast  undertakings  is  traced  to  a  contrivance  for  simplifying 
the  transit  of  coal  from  the  mines  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  England,  to  the  places  of  shipment  on  the  Tyne  and 
Wear.  The  invention  consisted  of  a  double  parallel  line  of 
wooden  beams  or  trams  fixed  to  the  ground,  and  furnished 
with  flanges  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  vehicles  from  slipping 
aside.  Along  these  flanged  beams  wagons  were  drawn  by 
horses  with  such  comparative  ease,  that  instead  of  a  load 
of  17  cwt.  on  a  common  road,  a  load  of  42  cwt-  could  be 
drawn  by  one  horse.  These  new  thoroughfares,  called 
tramways,  were  made  across  fields,  the  proprietors  of  which 
received  a  certain  rent  for  the  right  of  way:  the  term  in 
England  is  way-leave.  The  invention,  in  its  early  stages, 
owed  nothing  to  men  of  scientific  attainments,  but  was  the 
work  mainly  of  obscure  mechanics  or  illiterate  enthusiasts. 
Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  by  good  authorities  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  period  1602-49.  From  the  n.  coal  districts  it 
gradually  came  into  use  in  other  mining  districts  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  s.  Scotland.  The  17th  c.  was  not  favorable  to 
mechanical  improvement.  Not  till  about  1700  was  there 
any  marked  advance  on  the  original  tramway.  The  first 
step  was  the  clothing  of  the  wooden  beams  with  long  slips 
of  iron,  to  prevent  excessive  wear.  A  more  complete  im¬ 
provement,  about  1740,  was  the  substitution  of  cast-iron 
rails  fixed  in  parallel  lines  on  cross  wooden  sleepers.  This 
species  of  railway  became  general  in  mining  districts  1745- 
75;  yet  railways  did  not  attract  attention  as  being  suitable 
for  general  traffic.  The  success  of  canals  not  only  turned 
the  public  mind  in  that  direction,  but  raised  up  a  powerful 
canal  interest,  unfavorable  to  railroads. 

The  use  of  cast-iron  rails  led  to  an  improved  method  of 
traction.  Instead  of  employing  a  single  large  wagon,  the 
plan  of  linking  together  a  series  of  smaller  wagons  was 
adopted — the  germ  of  the  modern  train.  The  next  im¬ 
provement  consisted  in  putting  flanges  on  the  wheels  in¬ 
stead  of  the  rails,  with  great  increase  in  facility  of  transit. 
The  draft  continued  to  be  by  horses;  but  as  the  railway 
system  seemed  to  possess  immense  capabilities  of  expansion, 
many  minds  labored  in  devices  to  substitute  steam-appa¬ 
ratus.  The  invention  of  the  locomotive,  like  that  of  R  , 
was  the  work  of  successive  geniuses.  Watt  had  shown 
the  practicability  of  fixed  steam-engines;  what  was  now 
wanted  was  an  engine  that  would  travel  by  its  own  internal 
impulse.  The  merit  of  inventing  a  self-acting  steam-car¬ 
riage  is  allowed  to  be  due  to  Richard  Trevethick,  a  clever 
but  eccentric  engineer.  In  1802  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
a  steam-carriage,  and  this  novel  machine  he  exhibited  to 
crowds  of  admiring  spectators  on  a  piece  of  ground  near 
London.  Immediately  afterward  he  adapted  his  carriage 
for  drawing  wagons  on  R.,  which  it  successfully  executed 
on  the  Merthyr-Tydvil  railway  1804.  This  first  locomotive 
was  very  imperfect:  it  drew  only  10  tons  of  bar-iron  at  the 
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rate  of  five  m.  an  hour.  Trevethick  did  not  remain  in 
England  to  improve  on  his  invention,  nor  did  the  moderate 
achievements  of  his  machine  immediately  induce  others  to 
make  any  distinct  advance  on  his  ingenious  contrivance. 
There  was  a  universal  belief  among  engineers  that  the 
locomotive  could  not  gain  great  speed,  nor  ascend  a  mod¬ 
erate  incline,  nor  draw  a  heavy  load,  unless  the  wheels 
were  provided  with  a  cogged  rim  to  work  on  a  correspond¬ 
ing  rack  along  the  rails.  Numerous  schemes  were  made 
the  subject  of  patents  to  overcome  this  imaginary  difficulty. 
That  locomotives  running  with  smooth  wheels  on  smooth 
rails,  by  mere  weight  and  friction,  as  exemplified  by 
Trevethick,  could  draw  heavy  loads  up  a  moderate  incline, 
was  at  length,  1811,  established  as  a  fact  by  Blackett,  a 
coal-proprietor,  on  the  Wylam  railway.  The  means  for 
imparting  speed  alone  remained  to  be  given. 

Locomotive  power  was  employed  by  George  Stephenson 
(q.v.)  on  the  Killingworth  railway  1814,  with  such  success 
that  it  was  afterward  applied  on  the  Stockton  and  Darling¬ 
ton  railway,  for  which  the  first  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  1821.  In  this  last  undertaking,  Stephenson  was 
encouraged  by  the  generous  and  enlightened  aid  of  Edward 
Pease,  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  name  will 
always  be  associated  with  the  history  of  railroad  enterprise. 
The  Stockton  and  Darlington  was  the  first  railway  in 
which  carriages  travelled  with  passengers;  yet,  even  with 
the  measure  of  success  so  secured,  the  locomotive  was  still 
an  imperfect  machine,  for  its  rate  of  progress  was  little 
faster  than  the  walk  of  a  horse.  Acceleration  was  now  the 
grand  desideratum,  and  it  was  attained  by  a  very  simple 
contrivance — sending  the  waste  steam  up  the  chimney  so 
as  to  cause  a  powerful  draft  in  the  fire ;  rapid  generation 
of  steam  was  the  consequence,  and  by  this  appliance,  with 
the  multitubular  boiler,  the  machine  entered  on  a  new 
epoch  (see  Steam-engine). 

It  certainly  seems  very  strange,  that  notwithstanding  the 
proved  feasibility  of  R. ,  the  public  at  large  ,  could  not  be 
stimulated  to  give  heed  to  the  subject.  It  was  shown  in 
this,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  steam-boats,  that  the 
world  tends  to  remain  skeptical  of  an  invention  long  after 
it  has  been  practically  established  beyond  cavil.  The  idea 
of  extending  R.  over  the  kingdom  for  general  traffic  was 
perhaps  first  conceived  and  urged  on  the  public  1820-24  by 
Thomas  Gray  of  Nottingham,  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  no  mechanic,  and  seemingly  unacquainted  with 
the  advances  which  had  been  made  from  the  old  belief, 
that  locomotives  must  have  cogged  wheels.  1824,  Oct.  29, 
Joseph  Sanders  of  Liverpool  issued  the  prospectus  of  a 
railway  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester;  and  this  line,  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Stephenson,  was,  after  much  opposition,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  legislature,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  1830, 
Sep.  15.  Provided  with  some  of  George  Stephenson’s 
improved  locomotives,  the  success  of  the  line  was  immed¬ 
iate  and  complete;  and  the  great  railway  system  was  in¬ 
augurated. 

Then  began  that  course  of  commercial  enterprise,  unreg- 
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ulatedand  often  wasteful,  which  has  since  assumed  such 
importance. 

Speculators  multiplied  competing  lines,  or  built  cir 
cuitous  lines  afterward  superseded  by  others  more  direct, 
at  a  cost  almost  beyond  belief.  There  is  now  in  Britain  a 
body  of  general  railway  law — the  most  important  dating 
from  1845 — covering  an  immense  diversity  of  details;  be¬ 
sides  a  most  explicit  code  of  regulations  regarding  the 
mode  of  bringing  railway  bills  before  the  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  carrying  them  through  all  the  legislative  steps. 
Every  scheme  is  subjected  to  a  sifting  investigation, 
including  successive  reports  from  various  governmental 
committees  and  boards,  which  reports  in  turn  undergo  dis¬ 
cussion  on  all  points  involving  private  or  public  interests. 
The  legislation  seems  almost  painfully  complete;  neverthe 
less,  as  will  be  noted  hereafter,  there  is  great  and  increasing 
complaint  that  protection  for  important  public  interests  is 
inadequate  against  the  power  of  great  railway  combina¬ 
tions. 

The  rapid  construction  of  the  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States  has  been  attended  by  two  features  of 
management  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  prohibitory 
statutes  by  various  state  legislatures—'  watering  stock  ’  and 
‘  wrecking  roads/  ‘  Watering  stock  *  means  the  issue  by  a 
company  under  various  pretexts  of  more  capital  stock, 
common,  preferred,*  or  bonds,  than  its  combined  fran¬ 
chises,  rolling  stock,  and  other  property  are  worth.  This 
has  been  done  by  the  vote  of  the  directors  with  and  with¬ 
out  legal  permission,  for  in  general  it  is  necessary  that  the 
legislature  should  sanction  an  increase  in  capital  stock. 
The  additional  stock  so  issued  is  apportioned  among  the 
holders  of  the  old  stock  on  a  specified  percentage  of  new 
stock  to  old. — *  Railroad  wrecking  ’  has  been  carried  on  by 
unprincipled  manipulators,  with  and  without  the  aid  and 
knowledge  of  directors,  by  means  of  a  variety  of  injuries 
done  to  the  railroad  as  a  property  and  to  its  stock  as  an 
investment,  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  both  so  that  the 
projectors  or  owners  will  be  forced  to  sell  out  their  in¬ 
terests  at  a  low  rate  to  save  themselves  from  a  greater  loss. 
After  a  road  has  been  so  wrecked  and  its  directors  or 
stock-holders  ‘frozen  out  /  the  backers  of  the  manipulator 
assume  its  management  and  '  boom  ’  it  or  sell  it  to  a  rival 
company  or  one  desiring  it  for  a  connecting  link  on  an 
existing  route. 

In  issuing  the  prospectus  of  a  British  railway,  an 
estimate  is  given  of  the  probable  amount  of  traffic  of  all 
kinds;  but  in  recent  years  in  every  case,  sometimes  to  a 
surprising  degree,  the  traffic  exceeds  expectation  R. 
have  not  improperly  been  compared  to  navigable  rivers. 
To  inland  and  not  easily  reached  towns  they  impart  the 
character  of  a  seaport  placed  in  ready  communication  with 
all  the  world.  The  exciting  of  a  desire  to  travel,  and  the 
developing  of  local  trade  and  resources,  accordingly  attend 
on  railway  undertakings,  and  the  consequence  is,  in 
Britain  as  in  America,  universal  activity  and  prosperity, 
and  the  creation  of  wealthy  industrial  centres.  R.  were  at 
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first  detached  undertakings  between  one  large  town  and 
another;  but  now  many  of  the  companies  have  for  mutual 
advantage  amalgamated  in  groups;  and  in  a  number  of 
cases  for  economy  in  working,  lesser  lines  have  been  leased 
to  companies  of  larger  means.  In  this,  as  in  most  other 
commercial  concerns  in  Great  Britain,  and  equally  in  the 
United  States,  the  tendency  is  to  concentrate  business  in 
the  hands  of  monopolists  possessing  large  capital,  or  at 
least  those  having  great  capacity  and  disposition  to  borrow. 
There  are  doubtless  conspicuous  advantages  in  a  union  of 
railway  interests;  but  it  is  not  less  conspicuous  that  the 
*  railway  interest  ’  has  become  a  formidable  power  in  the 
state,  and  is  able  to  carry  lines  almost  anywhere,  in  disre¬ 
gard  of  land-proprietors  or  town-authorities.  Making 
every  allowance,  therefore,  for  the  high  social  value  of  the 
railway  system — indeed  by  reason  of  this  very  value — it 
has  certainly  reached  a  point  of  despotic  overbearance  that 
requires  some  species  of  control  more  effectual  than  has  yet 
been  put  into  operation. 

This  question,  prominent  in  this  country,  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  govt,  has  tried 
in  various  ways  to  ameliorate  the  evils  and  to  control  the 
excesses  of  railway  enterprise.  One  of  these  efforts  was 
the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons,  and  a  bill  based  on  the  report  of  that  committee 
was  before  parliament  1874.  One  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  this  committee  is  worth  noting:  ‘That  no 
means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  competition  can  be 
maintained.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
progress  of  combination  will  cease  until  Great  Britain  is 
divided  between  a  small  number  of  great  companies.’  A 
principal  feature  in  one  line  of  governmental  effort  has  been 
the  appointment  of  a  mixed  tribunal— of  three  eminent 
men — for  regulation  and  control  of  the  working  of  rail¬ 
ways. 

The  only  alternative  proposed  in  Britain  to  the  present 
system  is  the  government  purchase  of  R.  An  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  1844  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
govt,  to  purchase  all  lines  after  they  had  respectively  been 
21  years  in  existence,  dating  from  the  passing  of  the  act. 
This  statute  came  into  operation  1865;  but  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1872  reported  that  they  did  not  deem  the  terms 
of  the  1844  act  suited  to  the  present  condition  of  railway 
property,  or  ever  likely  to  be  adopted  by  parliament. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question ; 
most  of  the  arguments  advanced  pro  and  con  may  be 
found  in  articles  respectively  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and 
British  Quarterly  Review,  1873,  April. 

Construction. — R.  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  two 
kinds— double  and  single.  The  double  consists  of  two 
lines  of  rails— ah  up-Yme,  toward,  and  a  down- line  from  the 
metropolis  or  principal  centre  of  traffic.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  lines  are  of  this  double  variety.  Single  lines, 
with  sidings  where  trains  may  pass  each  other,  are  mostly 
of  recent  construction,  and  in  Scotland,  On  some  of  the 
main  lines  to  London  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  a 
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third,  and  in  some  cases  a  fourth  line  to  accommodate  the 
enormously  increased  traffic.  Whether  double  or  single, 
all  the  lines  are  inclosed. 

In  the  United  States  R.  are  single,  double,  and  quad¬ 
ruple,  with  as  many  sidings  and  spurs  and  at  as  many 
points  as  passenger  and  freight  traffic  may  demand.  The 
tracks  are  frequently  without  fences,  except  in  cities  and 
populous  towns.  In  passing  through  small  places  and 
approaching  level  crossings  in  the  country  or  the  suburbs 
of  a  city,  engineers  ring  the  bell  and  blow  the  locomotive 
whistle;  and  in  all  places  where  accidents  are  liable  to 
occur,  sign-boards  are  erected  on  high  poles  at  crossings, 
bearing  a  caution  to  ‘look  out  for  the  locomotive.’  In  im¬ 
portant  cities  and  towns  the  depots  are  commodious,  com¬ 
fortable,  and,  in  many  instances,  architecturally  attractive; 
in  fashionable  suburbs,  depots  and  grounds  are  laid  out  with 
artistic  skill,  and  in  season  are  beautified  with  flowers, 
lawns,  and  shrubbery;  in  little  used  country  depots  there 
is  no  pretense  to  anything  but  a  temporary  shelter.  The 
seats  in  ordinary  passenger  cars  are  arranged  in  rows, 
with  a  passage  up  the  middle  for  the  conductor,  who.  by 
means  of  a  small  platform  at  each  end,  can  step  from  car 
to  car,  and  perambulate  the  train  at  pleasure,  which  he 
does  frequently  in  the  performance  of  his  ticket-taking 
duty.  The  wheels  being  attached  to  a  swivel  or  bogie 
framework,  the  cars  can  turn  round  corners  with  ease,  not 
withstanding  their  great  length. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  is  the  business  of  con¬ 
tractors,  who  execute  the  works  by  estimate,  according  to 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  engineers.  A  railway 
contractor  is  a  capitalist  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  earth¬ 
digging,  blasting  rocks,  pumping,  embanking,  boring  and 
building  tunnels,  erecting  bridges,  and  other  rough  opera¬ 
tions.  He  possesses  a  stock  of  the  various  necessary 
apparatus,  rails,  tools,  etc.,  including  horses,  wagons,  and 
locomotives  for  dragging  materials. 

Signals. — The  signaling  arrangements  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  railway  construction.  The  most  common  form 
of  signal  is  the  semaphore;  and  at  night,  colored  lights, 
A  red  light  signifies  danger;  a  green,  caution;  and  a  plain 
or  white  light,  that  the  line  is  clear.  Much  care  is  given 
to  arrangement  and  construction  of  crossings,  junctions, 
etc.,  with  their  numerous  switches,  or  movable  rails,  used 
for  changing  the  direction  of  a  train  from  one  line  to 
another.  The  switches  are  generally  worked  directly  from 
the  signal-stations,  and  are  so  arranged  that  their  points 
shall  not  face  toward  the  advancing  traffic.  Many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  lately  introduced  in  signaling, 
crossings,  etc.,  all  with  a  view  to  increased  safety.  The 
‘  block  ’  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  principal  railway 
companies,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  busy 
centres  of  traffic.  Under  this  system  each  signal-station  is 
in  direct  telegraphic  communication  with  the  nearest 
signal-stations,  both  up  and  down  the  line,  and  a  train  is 
not  allowed  to  pass  any  signal-station  until  the  train  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  it  has  started  from  the  next  station  in 
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advance.  Thus  the  engineer  may  push  on  without,  hesita 
tion  from  point  to  point;  and  thereby  the  traffic  is  expe¬ 
dited  and  safety  increased.  The  system  of  interlocking  lias 
also  been  extensively  introduced.  Under  this  system,  the 
signal  operator  can  lower  only  one  signal — namely,  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  track  which,  from  the  position  of 
the  switches,  is  clear;  and  before  he  can  alter  the  position 
of  the  switches,  he  is  compelled  to  return  this  signal  to 
‘  danger.  ’ 

Curves  and  Gradients. — Engineers  endeavor  to  render 
their  lines  as  level  and  straight  as  possible,  but  circum¬ 
stances  often  necessitate  the  use  of  considerable  curves  and 
gradients.  As  a  general  rule,  there  are  few  curves  of  less 
than  three-eighths  of  a  mile,  or  30  chains’  radius;  when 
they  are  employed,  the  exterior  rail  is  super- elevated,  to 
counteract  the  centrifugal  force,  otherwise  a  quickly  mov¬ 
ing  train  might  leave  the  rails.  Gradients  being  expensive 
to  work  according  to  their  degree  of  inclination,  few  are 
more  steep  than  1  in  60,  though  1  in  80  is  not  unknown. 
On  steep  gradients,  additional  locomotives  are  generally 
employed  to  assist  the  train  locomotive  to  the  next  level. 
On  local  and  private  lines  much  steeper  gradients  and 
sharper  curves  are  common. 

Gauge  and  Earth-work. — In  the  early  stage  of  railway 
operations  the  gauge,  or  width  between  the  rails,  was 
adapted  to  the  common  road -wagons  that  were  to  be  put 
upon  them,  and  it  happened  that  the  gauge  between  the 
wheels  of  these  wagons  was  4  ft.  8|  inches:  this  gauge  was 
accordingly  adopted  on  most  of  the  earlier  English  rail¬ 
ways;  and  notwithstanding  the  keen  contests  of  engineers, 
who  were  generally  favorable  to  a  5  ft.  or  5  ft.  3  inches 
gauge — Brunei  contending  for  7  ft. — this  original  4  ft.  8£ 
inches  gauge — measured  from  the  inside  of  one  rail  to  the 
inside  of  the  other — was  fixed  by  a  public  act  1846  as 
applicable  to  all  railways  in  England  and  Scotland — the 
Great  Western  and  certain  branches  excepted,  on  which 
the  gauge  was  regulated  at  7  ft.  Because  of  inconvenience 
in  communicating  with  other  lines,  and  for  other  reasons, 
the  Great  Western  has  found  it  advisable  to  conform  to  its 
neighbors,  and  has  now  relaid  its  lines  on  the  standard 
gauge.  In  Canada  there  are  14,000  m.  of  railway,  gener¬ 
ally  with  a  gauge  of  4  ft.  8|  inches  (there  called  ‘  medium1 
gauge),  which  is  the  gauge  preferred  also  on  the  majority 
of  roads  in  the  United  States. 

Ballast. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  mass  of  broken 
stones  or  dry  gravel  on  which  the  sleepers  are  placed,  and 
which  serves  to  keep  them  steady.  Material  for  ballast  is 
generally  got  in  the  cuttings  or  near  the  line,  but  is  often 
brought  a  considerable  distance.  The  term  ballast  origi¬ 
nated  in  Britain  in  the  practice  of  using  the  gravel-ballast 
emptied  from  the  ships  in  the  Tyne  for  the  tram  and  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle. 

Rails. — Rails  are  now  generally  of  steel,  which  material 
is  found  to  reduce  greatly  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  is 
superseding  the  old-fashioned  rails  of  wrought  iron.  Rails 
differ  iu  shape  and  weight.  The  most  common  form  is 
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the  ‘double-headed’  rail,  which  is  reversible.  In  the 
United  States  steel  rails  are  generally  rolled  in  30  ft. 
lengths,  and  weigh  56  lbs.  to  the  yard.  The  ends  of  the 
rails  are  now  almost  always  joined  together  by  a  plate  of 
malleable  iron  placed  on  each  side,  called  a  fish-plate; 
two  of  these  are  used  at  each  joint,  and  are  bolted  together 
by  strong  bolts  passing  through  the  rails.  In  the  joining 
of  the  rails  end  to  end,  to  make  a  smooth  surface,  great 
care  is  bestowed. 

In  the  United  States  standard  cross-ties  (called  sleepers 
in  Great  Britain)  are  made  of  white  and  rook  oak,  chest¬ 
nut,  and  pine,  the  latter  predominating  in  the  s.  states. 
They  are  8|  ft.  long,  7  in.  thick,  and  not  less  than  7  in. 
wide,  and  are  laid  with  about  10  in.  between  the  edges  of 
bearing  surfaces  at  joints.  Longer  ties  are  used  in  cer¬ 
tain  locations. 

Tunnels  and  Viaducts. — Tunnels  are  made  when  the 
excavations  would  be  too  deep,  or  would  disfigure  the 
grounds  near  a  mansion:  see  Tunnel.  Viaducts  or 
bridges  are  frequently  of  stone,  and  of  handsome  architect¬ 
ure,  but  now  commonly  of  malleable  iron  or  steel  girders, 
of  various  forms,  set  in  stone  or  iron  piers.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  viaducts,  there  is  a  growing  boldness  of  con¬ 
ception.  See  Bridge. 

Maintenance  of  Way.—  Every  railway,  great  or  small,  is 
at  considerable  expense  in  keeping  the  line  in  proper  work¬ 
ing  order,  for  which  purpose  a  staff  of  officials  is  required. 
Besides  a  gen.  supt.  there  is  an  effective  staff  of  subordi¬ 
nates  and  workmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  and 
repair  the  permanent  way. 

Rolling  Stock.— Under  this  head  are  comprehended 
locomotives,  and  the  various  kinds  of  cars,  the  whole 
forming  an  important  part  of  railway  undertakings. 

Locomotives.  —Locomotives  are  of  several  kinds,  varied 
in  construction  to  suit  the  traffic  for  which  they  are 
designed.  In  the  United  States  they  are  known  as  passen¬ 
ger,  freight,  and  drill  engines.  They  have  generally  4 
small  wheels  at  front  and  4  large  or  driving  wheels  under 
the  boiler  and  cab;  and  the  tenders,  carrying  fuel,  etc., 
have  8  small  wheels.  An  8-wheel  passenger  locomotive 
with  tender  costs  in  the  United  States  about  $8,500. 

Cars. — There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  cars  (called  car¬ 
riages  in  the  British  service)  to  suit  the  several  classes  oi 
passengers.  In  Britain,  each  first-class  carriage  consists  of 
three  or  four  distinct  compartments;  but  in  the  other  classef- 
backs  of  the  seats  are  in  many  cases  not  carried  to  the  roof, 
leaving  the  upper  par*  of  tfie  carriage  open  fore  and  aft. 
At  night  the  carriages  are  lighted  with  lamps;  on  this 
metropolitan  lines  gas  is  sometimes  used.  Special  saloon 
carnages  are  reserved  for  royalty.  The  first-class  com 
yartments  are  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  in  winter  arc 
Seated  by  hot-water  tins.  Recently  one  of  the  leading 
JEnglish  companies  abolished  its  second-class  carriages; 
M,id  some  companies  now  run  third-class  carriages  with  all 
trains.  Sleeping-cars  and  the  American  Pullman  cars 
have  been  introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
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United  States  the  cars  are  classified  as  ordinary  pas¬ 
senger,  smoking,  parlor  or  drawing-room,  dining,  sleep¬ 
ing,  Pullman  and  Wagner  palace,  U.  S.  postal,  freight, 
box,  express,  refrigerator,  coal,  and  platform  cars.  A 
palace  sleeping-car  costs  about  $15,000,  and  if  one  of  a 
vestibuled  trairi  about  $17,000.  These  trains  are  luxuri¬ 
ously  furnished  and  have  dining,  library,  musical,  and  ob¬ 
servation  rooms,  with  steam  heat  and  electric  lighting. 

All  trains  in  the  United  States  are  accompanied  by  a 
conductor,  baggage-master,  and  one  or  more  brakemen, 
and  the  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  also  have  several  por¬ 
ters,  generally  colored.  A  peculiarity  of  railway  travel¬ 
ling  in  Great  Britain  consists  in  the  privacy  secured  to 
passengers.  Instead  of  being  intruded  on,  as  in  the 
American  and  continental  railways,  by  the  constant 
perambulation  of  the  conductor  or  guard  through  the 
train,  they  are  left  unmolested  to  read,  talk,  or  sleep. 
This  seclusion,  however,  has  this  disadvantage — that 
passengers  are  unable  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the 
guard  in  cases  of  threatened  outrage  by  one  of  their 
number.  To  the  numerous  devices  for  summoning  the 
guard,  or,  if  need  be,  stopping  the  train,  there  is  un¬ 
fortunately  the  grave  objection  that  if  passengers  were 
enabled  to  call  the  guard  at  pleasure,  they  would  fre¬ 
quently  do  so  for  no  sufficient  reason,  as  whim  or  imag¬ 
inary  fear  prompted;  also  that  the  unexpected  stoppage 
of  trains  would  seriously  derange  the  keeping  of  time, 
and  in  many  lines  jeopardize  the  safety  of  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  It  seems  impossible  to  devise  any  plan  free  of 
this  species  of  objection,  unless  recourse  be  had  to  the 
American  construction  of  carriages,  and  the  free  peram¬ 
bulation  of  the  conductor  through  the  trains — a  remedy 
which  involves  a  revolution  in  English  railway  transit, 
and  in  English  customs. 

This  difficulty  is  also  obviated  by  the  side  vestibule 
trains  which  are  used  extensively  on  European  trans¬ 
continental  trains,  in  Germany,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  U.  S.  west  of  Chicago.  In  these  cars  the  European 
compartment  system  is  combined  with  the  American 
vestibule,  a  corridor  running  along  the  side  of  the  car, 
and  the  compartments  opening  into  it  through  doors 
which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  same  style  of  construction  is  also  used  for 
sleeping  cars. 

Rates. — In  the  United  States  passenger  and  freight 
rates  are  fixed  by  combinations  of  R.  As  a  rule  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States  are  liberal  in  dealing  with 
the  public,  offering  special  inducements  for  large  freight 
and  passenger  transportation,  selling  tickets  for  round 
trips  (i.e.  both  ways)  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  at  a  large  reduction  from  regular  rates,  and  pro¬ 
viding  excursion,  monthly,  and  50-trip  tickets  to  city 
business-men  residing  in  adjoining  cities  or  suburbs. 

During  the  year  ending  in  June,  1902,  the  steam  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  U.  S.  carried  649,878,505  passengers  at  an 
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average  charge  of  60  cents,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  19.86 
mills  per  mile  traveled.  1,200,315  tons  were  carried  at 
an  average  charge  of  $1.03  per  ton  or  at  an  average  rate 
of  7.57  mills  per  mile.  The  rates  for  traveling  by  rail 
have  decreased  or  remained  stationary,  while  the  com¬ 
forts  of  traveling  have  increased.  In  1848  it  cost  $4.00 
to  go  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  the  time  required 
being  five  hours.  Now  the  trip  takes  two  hours  and 
costs  $2.50.  Similarly  the  time  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore  has  decreased  from  6  hours  to  2,  while  the 
cost  has  also  been  slightly  reduced.  Freight  rates  have 
likewise  shown  a  continuous  downward  tendency.  From 
1873  to  1893  freight  rates  fell  about  60  per  cent. 
Though  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (q.v.) 
seeks  to  regulate  traffic  and  prevent  discriminations 
among  competing  roads,  nearly  all  roads  engage  in  'rate¬ 
cutting,’  or  carrying  passengers  and  freight  at  less  than 
the  mutually  established  rates.  To  put  a  stop  to  this 
the  U.  S.  Senate  in  May,  1906,  passed  the  Railroad  Rate 
Bill,  which  imposes  penalties  of  imprisonment  upon  those 
who  give,  and  fines  .on  those  who  accept  rebates ;  forbids 
the  granting  of  passes  except  to  a  few  classes  of  persons ; 
makes  the  owners  of  pipe  lines  common  carriers,  and 
forbids  railways  to  carry  from  one  state  to  another 
commodities  which  they  manufacture,  mine,  produce,  or 
own,  or  in  which  they  have  an  interest  direct  or  indirect. 

The  carrying  of  freight  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
the  business  of  most  railroads.  About  70  per  cent,  of 
their  entire  revenue  is  from  freight  traffic,  only  25  per 
cent,  being  from  passenger  service.  One  seventh  of  all 
the  freight  cars  in  the  U.  S.  belong  to  private  shippers 
and  are  mostly  of  special  kinds,  such  as  refrigerator 
cars,  heater  cars,  etc.  Freight  cars  are  allowed  to  run  ^ J 
from  the  point  of  starting  to  their  destination  over  any 
number  of  railroads  without  transfer,  and  the  keeping 
track  of  them  and  their  cargo  involves  a  very  intricate 
system  of  records.  In  the  U.  S.  this  interchange  of  cars 
is  controlled  by  the  American  Railway  Association,  which 
in  1902  adopted  a  set  of  rules  fixing  certain  per  diem 
charges  for  cars.  In  Europe  the  interchange  is  managed 
by  the  government;  and  in  England,  to  enable  companies 
to  reckon  easily  with  each  other  as  regards  intercom¬ 
munication  of  traffic  in  passengers,  goods,  use  of  car¬ 
riages,  etc.,  an  institution  called  the  Clearing-house  has 
been  established:  see  Clearing-house,  Railway. 

Another  important  department  of  railroads  is  the 
mail  service.  Special  cars  are  made  for  this  service  pro¬ 
vided  with  tables,  racks,  and  pouches,  and  a  mail  catcher 
which  takes  up  mail  at  stations  where  the  train  does 
not  stop. 

Statistics. — Official  reports  of  the  R.  in  the  United 
Kingdom  showed  in  1889,  19,943  miles  of  railroad  open; 
authorized  capital  £876,595,166;  total  receipts  £77,025,- 
017.  In  1901  there  were  22,078  miles  of  lines  open  and 
total  number  of  passengers  carried  (exclusive  of  season 
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ticket  holders)  l,i 72,395,900.  In  1904  the  total  capital 
was  £1,387,884,722;  working  expenses  £69,172,531;  gross 
earnings  £111,833,272.  Over  1,198  million  passengers 
were  carried;  1,158  persons  (including  employees)  were 
killed  in  accidents  and  18,748  injured.  In  the  U.  S.  out 
of  a  total  715,419,682  passengers  carried  441  were  killed 
and  9,111  injured;  3,632  employees  were  killed  and  67,- 
067  injured.  Comparative  statistics  for  1900  showed 
passengers  killed  in  the  U.  S.,  1  in  2,316,648;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1  in  8,461,309.  Employees  killed  in 
the  U.  S.,  1  in  399;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1  in  916. 
The  average  number  of  trips  per  year  per  person  is,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  27 ;  in  Belgium  17 ;  in  Switzerland 
15;  in  Germany  12;  in  the  U.  S.  7%. 

European  Railways. — The  first  European  country  that 
availed  itself  of  railway  locomotion  was  the  small  king¬ 
dom  of  Belgium,  where  a  number  of  lines  in  connection 
with  each  other  were  constructed  1834-36,  and  in  about 
ten  years  afterward  the  group  was  nearly  completed  in  a 
well-devised  and  comprehensive  scheme.  From  Belgium 
railways  spread  to  France,  where  they  were  laid  down 
on  a  plan  prescribed  by  the  govt.,  Vhich  offered  special 
encouragement  to  capitalists.  The  method  adopted  was 
to  give  the  land  and  make  the  bridges,  but  besides  these 
heavy  items  of  expenditure,  the  govt,  was  in  a  number  of 
instances  at  the  cost  of  the  entire  permanent  way.  So  far 
favored,  the  promoters,  who  formed  a  company,  had  only 
to  find  capital  to  work  and  maintain  the  line.  The  govt., 
however,  relinquished  the  property  only  on  the  footing  of 
a  lease  for  such  a  number  of  years  as  a  company  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  satisfied  with.  Tenders  were  ordinarily  taken 
from  competing  bodies  of  promoters ;  in  this  manner  the 
‘concession,’  or  right  of  tenancy,  has  been  adjusted  at 
from  50  to  99  years;  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  periods 
the  lines  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  govt.  Latterly, 
the  French  system  has  outgrown  this  kind  of  tutelage; 
and  there  is  a  disposition  in  companies  to  act  on  an 
independent  footing;  the  state,  however,  has  secured  a 
very  general  right  of  property  in  the  existing  lines, 
whether  by  the  method  of  assistance  originally  in  use,  or 
by  giving  large  subventions  of  money,  on  the  plan  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  share  of  profits  after  a  certain  dividend  has 
been  reached.  By  means  of  these  subventions,  as  well  as 
a  species  of  guaranteed  monopoly  of  traffic,  the  profits  to 
shareholders  in  some  French  lines  reach  10  to  12  per 
cent.  Within  99  years  from  1852,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  French  railways  will  lapse  into  possession  of  the 
state.  On  one  or  other  of  the  various  plans  of  govt, 
helping  companies,  and  preventing  ruinous  competition, 
nearly  the  whole  railway  system  of  continental  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  is  established.  The  principal  con¬ 
tinental  railways,  particularly  in  France  and  Belgium, 
are  double  lines,  and  under  good  management;  but  the 
rate  of  transit  is  generally  slower  than  in  England,  and 
fthe  formalities  as  to  taking  tickets  and  being  allowed  to 
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enter  the  trains  are  exceedingly  troublesome. — Latterly, 
railway  management  has  become  in  continental  Europe 
an  important  section  of  military  organization.  The 
German  and  Russian  railways  are  created  largely  for 
strategic  purposes  and  under  govt,  authority.  In  the 
Franco-German  war  the  Germans  were  greatly  helped  by 
their  skilful  use  of  railways.  In  the  French  army, 
railway-workers  constitute  a  railway  regiment.  The 
Austrian  army  has  two  railway  battalions. 

The  most  important  railway  enterprise  ever  under¬ 
taken  is  the  Siberian  Railway  built  by  the  Russian 
government  across  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  extends 
from  Cheliabinsk  to  Vladivostok,  a  distance  of  4,073 
miles,  with  a  branch  500  miles  long  to  the  ports  of  Dalny 
and  Port  Arthur.  This  railway  was  begun  in  1891  and 
was  completed  in  time  to  transport  troops  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  although  trains  still  have  to  be  ferried 
across  Lake  Baikal.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $500,000,- 
000.  By  means  of  this  railway  one  can  now  take  a  car 
at  Paris  straight  through  to  Port  Arthur  and  Peking. 
Another  important  railway  project  is  the  line  from 
Constantinople  to  Bagdad,  for  which  the  Germans  have 
received  the  concession  from  the  Turkish  government. 

Railroads  in  the  United  States. — The  first  railroad 
built  in  the  United  States  was  a  three-mile  line  from 
Quincy,  Mass.,  to  tidewater,  used  for  transporting 
granite  from  the  quarries,  begun  1826,  completed  1827. 
In  1827  the  second  road  was  built,  a  9-m.  line  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Penn.,  to  the 
Lehigh  river,  for  transporting  coal  from  the  mountain 
mines.  The  cars  were  hauled  up  by  mules  (now  by 
cable ) ,  and  descended  then  as  now  by  gravity.  The  third 
road  was  built  1828  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
company,  to  transport  coal  from  their  mines  to  Hones- 
dale,  where  it  was  shipped  for  tidewater  by  canal.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  followed,  then  the  South 
Carolina  road,  and  after  that  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
(to  connect  Philadelphia  with  New  York),  and  several 
short-line  roads  in  N.  Y.,  Ky.,  and  0.  Railroad  building 
for  passenger  and  freight  transportation  really  began 
1830,  and  by  the  close  of  that  year  there  were  23  m.  of 
road  in  operation.  The  increase  since  has  been  (1831) 
95  m.;  (1832)  229;  (1833)  380;  (1834)  633;  (1835) 
1,098;  (1840)  2,818;  (1845)  4,633;  (1850)  9,021; 

(1860)  30,626;  (1870)  52,922;  (1880)  93,296;  (1890) 
166,706;  (1900)  190,082;  (1901)  194,974;  (1902) 

195,886;  (1903)  197,381;  (1904)  206,876..  The  first 

locomotive  engine  run  in  the  U.  S.  was  the  English-built 
Stourbridge  Lion,  at  Honesdale,  Penn.,  1829;  and  the 
first  American-built  railroad  engine  was  constructed  for 
South  Carolina  railroad,  and  made  its  initial  run  1830, 
Nov.  2. 

The  discovery  of  the  California  gold  fields  gave  im¬ 
petus  to  the  project  of  a  transcontinental  railway  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  1850  a  convention  met  at  Phil  a- 
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delphia  to  discuss  it,  with  no  definite  result.  Under 
President  Pierce  the  War  Department  made  surveys  for 
several  railroads  across  the  continent.  In  1862  the 
Union  Pacific  was  incorporated  by  Congress  and  in  1869 
a  junction  was  made  at  Ogden,  Utah,  between  this  line 
and  the  Central  Pacific,  which  in  the  meantime  had  been 
started  from  San  Francisco  eastwards.  This  completed 
the  first  railroad  across  the  continent,  the  distance 
covered  being  1,848  miles.  Bpth  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Central  Pacific  were  largely  subsidized  by  the 
U.  S.  government.  The  next  line  across  the  continent 
was  built  by  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1881,  from  New 
Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  covering  a  distance  of  2,489 
miles.  Then  came  the  Northern  Pacific  in  1883,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Great  Northern.  The  Canadian  Pacific  from  Vancouver 
to  Montreal  is  2,006  miles  in  length.  These  North 
American  transcontinental  lines  have  now  all  been 
eclipsed  by  the  Siberian  Railway  ( see  above ) .  There 
was  a  rapid  increase  of  railways  in  the  U.  S.  in  the 
period  following  the  war  and  the  unlimited  competition 
led  to  disastrous  results  during  the  financial  panic  of 
1873.  As  a  remedy  for  excessive  competition  the  system 
of  combination  was  introduced  which,  as  experience  in 
other  countries  appears  to  demonstrate,  is  of  benefit  both 
to  the  public  and  to  the  railways. 

8 peed  Records. — In  the  latter  part  of  1895  several 
new  records  for  railroad  speed  were  made  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  first  was  made  by 
a  train  of  the  Great  Northern  Northeastern  and  North 
British  railway,  on  Aug.  21-22,  which  ran  from  King’s 
Cross  station  in  London  to  Aberdeen,  a  distance  of 
523%  m.,  in  the  actual  time  of  8  hours  40  minutes,  or  at 
the  rate  of  60.4  m.  per  hour,  and  in  running  time  (de¬ 
ducting  stops)  in  8  hours  28  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
61.8  m.  per  hour.  On  Aug.  22-23,  a  new  fast  train  of 
the  London  and  Northwestern  railway  made  the  run  from 
Euston  station,  London,  to  Aberdeen,  over  the  West 
Coast  route,  a  distance  of  540  m.,  in  8  hours  32  minutes, 
or  at  the  rate  of  63.28  m.  per  hour,  and,  deducting  stops, 
in  8  hours  25  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  64.15  m.  per 
hour.  This  last  run  was  considered  the  British  record- 
breaker.  On  Sep.  11,  a  train  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  railroad,  337  ft.  long,  and  weighing 
565,000  lbs.,  made  the  run  from  New  York  to  East 
Buffalo,  436%  m.,  in  407  2-3  minutes,  being  an  average 
speed  for  the  entire  distance,  including  28  slowdowns, 
but  excluding  two  stops  of  two  minutes  each  for  chang¬ 
ing  of  engines,  of  64.26  m.  per  hour.  This  train  was 
nearly  twice  as  long  and  twice  as  heavy  as  the  British 
racing  trains.  In  July,  1903,  a  train  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  made  the  trip  from  London  to  Plym¬ 
outh,  a  distance  of  246  miles,  in  3  hours  and  54  min¬ 
utes,  or  at  an  average  speed  of  63.13  miles  per  hour; 
in  July,  1904,  another  train  of  the  same  line  went  from 
Paddington  to  Bristol,  a  distance  of  118.5  miles  in  1 
hour  and  24  minutes,  or  at  an  average  speed  of  84.6 
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miles  per  hour.  The  fastest  time  on  record  for  a  dis 
tance  of  over  440  miles  was  made  by  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  which  in  1905  ran  a  train  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  525  miles,  in  7  hours 
and  50  minutes,  or  at  an  average  speed  of  69.69  miles  per 
hour,  excluding  stops.  The  fastest  recorded  run  for  a 
short  distance  was  on  the  Plant  System  in  March,  1901, 
a  train  running  from  Fleming  to  Jacksonville,  a  distance 
of  5  miles,  in  2  minutes,  30  seconds,  or  at  an  average 
speed  of  120  miles  per  hour.  The  fastest  regular  trains 
in  the  United  States  are  the  Empire  State  Express  of  the 
New  York  Central,  which  makes  the  run  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  143  miles,  in  160  minutes,  and  a  train  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  makes  the  run  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Baltimore,  40  miles,  in  45  minutes.  The  fastest 
foreign  trains  are  in  France,  the  Sud  Express  on  the 
Orleans  and  Midi  Railway,  which  makes  the  trip  from 
Paris  to  Bayonne,  486*4  miles,  in  8  hours  and  59  minutes, 
with  6  stops,  at  an  average  rate  of  54.13  miles  per  hour; 
and  in  England  a  train  on  the  Great  Northern  and  North¬ 
eastern  Railways,  which  goes  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
393  1-3  miles,  in  7  hours  and  45  minutes,  with  3  stops, 
at  an  average  rate  of  50.77  miles  per  hour. 

On  electric  railways  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  greater 
speed.  The  Germans  have  made  experiments  on  a  track 
built  between  Merienfeld  and  Zossen,  near  Berlin.  In 
1903  a  car  weighing  about  100  tons  was  run  at  a  speed  of 
126  miles  an  hour,  and  later  a  speed  of  130  miles  was 
reached  but  unofficially.  Electric  service  is  being  planned 
on  certain  railroads  in  England,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  already  installed  on  a  few 
lines  of  the  New  York  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  .and  is 
being  installed  on  the  New  York  suburban  trains  of  that 
railroad  and  of  the  New  York  Central. 
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Country. 

1880. 

1900. 

Increase. 

l?TTorvr>ir  HHt&in . . . 

17,935 

20,970 

16,100 

14,600 

21,855 

31,492 

3,920 

10,522 

23,710 

7,610 

'Pnccin  prrmire'L  . . 

28,589 

21,917 

9,772 

13,989 

a  iiotriQ.TTnTKyfirv  . . . . 

11,610 

5.460 

10.307 

4.312 

AUbLTla-nuu^ai  j . . . 

4^630 

4,400 

2,550 

8,254 

3,624 

Qwpflpn  and  Norwav  . * . 

7.896 

3,496 

3,850 

1,300 

1,635 

1,115 

860 

2,343 

708 

■WAthprlRTifls . k .  . 

1,730 

615 

1,920 

1.060 

354 

'  18 

T’niMrf.v  Tiliironean . . . 

867 

1,901 

1,034 

985 

1,810 

825 

778 

1,476 

698 

T.iiYpmhnrff . . . 

230 

252 

22 

8 

603 

595 

Dnl  era  rio  and  TT.  .. 

970 

970 

HAcnifl  ond  TTpPZftffOVillfl).  . . . 

628 

628 

8 

8 

Acta  Rrit,i«jh  India . 

9,147 

135 

24,707 

15,345 

PpvIoti  . . . . 

297 

162 

Dutch  E.  Indies . 

255 

1,294 

1,039 
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Country. 

1880. 

1900. 

Increase. 

Persia,  . 

6 

6 

Turlrev.  Asiatic . 

244 

1,715 

446 

1,471 

446 

China.  an d  Cochin  China . 

.Ta.na.n . 

7E 

3,635 

205 

3,560 

205 

£%ia,rn  . . 

Tonkin . 

75 

75 

straits  Settlements . 

141 

141 

A  FRTrA. — Ee’vnt . . . 

927 

875 

903 

99 

2,087 

2,642 

2,937 

737 

1,160 

1.767 

Alpena  and  Tunis . 

Cape  Colony, . 

2,034 

638 

Natal . 

Mauritius . 

66 

105 

39 

Orange  River  Colony. . . . . . 

392 

392 

Reunion . 

8 

83 

75 

Senegal . . . 

520 

520 

French  West  Africa . 

Kongo . 

270 

270 

Rhodesia . . . 

290 

290 

S.  Africa,  Imperial . . 

977 

977 

America. — United  States. . . . 

93,526 

6,886 

195,886 

18,294 

638 

100,360 

11,408 

638 

Canada . . . 

Newfoundland . 

Mexico . 

654 

8,505 

170 

7,851 

Costa  Rica . 

74 

'  96 

Nicaragua . 

217 

217 

Guatemala . . 

28 

400 

372 

Honduras . . . 

56 

90 

28 

Salvador . 

950 

290 

Cuba . . . 

860 

137 

130 

Porto  Rico . . . 

7 

185 

160 

Jamaica . 

25 

81 

65 

Trinidad . 

16 

400 

825 

Colombia . 

75 

634 

564 

Venezuela . 

70 

108 

87 

Rritish  Guiana . 

21 

9,197 

10,015 

156 

998 

2,792 

1,037 

622 

24 

280 

12 

7,027 

Rrazil . . . 

2,170 

1,530 

44 

8^485 

112 

Argentine  Republic . 

Pa.ra.qi  lay . 

730 

TTruquay . 

268 

1,170 

81 

32 

1,622 

Chili . . . 

Bolivia . . . . . 

541 

Ecuador . 

24 

Barbados . . . . . 

248 

Martinique. . . . . . . . 

12 

Hawaii . 

100 

130 

3,221 

52,474 

1,881 

2,801 

2,143 

479 

2,323 

100 

San  Domingo . . . . . 

130 

Australasia. — Victoria  . . . 

|1,195 

855 

678 

635 

71 

171 

1,253 

1,026 

51,619 

1,203 

2,166 

1,072 

308 

New  S.  Wales . 

S.  Australia . . . 

Queensland . 

W.  Australia . 

Tasmania . 

New  Zealand . 

1,070 

Totals.  Europe.... . 

104,733 

9,856 

2,878 

108,755 

4,858 

172,722 

35,938 

12,501 

223,760 

14,675 

67,989 

26,082 

9,633 

115,005 

9,817 

Asia . 

Africa . . . . . . 

America . . . 

Australasia. . . . . . 

Grand  Total . 

231,080 

459,596 

228,526 

In  the  above  table  the  mileage  is  approximately  for 
some  part  of  1900.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  last 
available  reports  are  for  1901  or  1902;  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  the  mileage  is  for  1901,  Dec.  31.  In  all 
cases  the  mileage  is  understood  for  single  trackage. 


RAIMENT— RAIMONDI. 

RAIMENT,  n.  raiment  [contr.  of  arraymeni  (see  Ar¬ 
ray)]:  clothing  in  general;  dress;  garments;  vesture;  vest¬ 
ments. 

RAIMONDI,  ri-mon'de ,  Marcantonio:  renowned  en¬ 
graver:  1487  (or  8) — some  time  after  1539;  b.  Bologna.  He 
studied  under  the  celebrated  painter  Francia.  At  Venice 
he  engraved  prints  from  Dtirer’s  designs.  From  Venice, 
he  went  to  Rome,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Raphael,  and 
engraved  those  works  after  that  master  that  are  so  highly- 
valued.  R.  greatly  improved  his  style  by  imitating  the 
remarkable  delicacy  and  clearness  exhibited  in  the  engrav¬ 
ings  of  Albert  Diirer  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden;  and,  though, 
perhaps,  in  these  qualities  he  did  not  surpass,  or  perhapf 
equal,  these  masters,  he  went  far  beyond  them  in  powei 
aud  purity  of  drawing. 

After  Raphael’s  death,  having  engraved  some  plates 
after  drawings  of  a  licentious  kind  by  Giulio  Romano,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  by  Clement  VII.,  but  was  after¬ 
ward  liberated,  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  pope, 
and  fully  employed.  But  on  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
Spaniards  under  the  Constable  Bourbon  1527  R.  was  plun¬ 
dered  of  all  that  he  had,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Bologna,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  Mil  his  death,  the 
exact  date  of  which  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
after  1539;  for  a  print  by  him,  after  Giulio  Romano,  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Lapiihce,  bears  that  date. 

Good  impressions  of  this  eminent  engraver’s  works  bear, 
perhaps,  a  higher  value  than  any  other  engravings;  but 
there  are  numerous  impressions  from  his  plates  which  are 
of  little  value,  having  been  thrown  off  after  they  had  been 
greatly  worn,  and  repeatedly  retouched.  The  best  impres¬ 
sions  are  without  the  name  of  any  publisher.  After  the 
plates  were  taken  from  the  stock  of  Tommaso  Barlacchi, 
they  came  into  the  possession  of  Antonio  Salamanca; 
afterward,  they  passed  through  the  hands  of  Antonio 
Lafreri,  thence  to  Nicholas  van  Aelst,  and  lastly,  became 
the  property  of  Rossi  or  De  Rubeis,  and  by  that  time  they 
bad  been  completely  worn  out.— See  catalogue  of  R.’s 
engravings  by  Baron  Heineken  and  Bartsch,  XIV.  Very 
fine  collections  are  in  the  Brit.  Museum  and  the  Louvre. 


RAIN. 

RAIN,  n.  ran  [AS.  regn;  Ger.  regen;  Fris.  rein ;  Goth. 
rign;  Icel.  regn,  rain  :  L.  rigo,  I  wet]  :  water  that  falls 
from  the  clouds  or  the  atmosphere  in  drops  (see  below) : 
Y.  to  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  as  water;  to  shower 
down  like  rain.  Raiding,  imp. :  N.  the  falling  of  rain  ; 
the  showering  or  fall  jg  of  bodies  like  rain.  Rained, 
pp.  rand.  Rain'less,  a.  -les,  without  rain.  Rain  y,  a. 
4,  abounding  in  rain ;  wet.  Rain'iness,  n.  4 -nes.  Rain- 
beaten,  a.  exposed  to  the  rain,  or  beaten  by  it.  Rain¬ 
fall,  the  water  that  falls  in  rains.  Rain-gauge,  an 
instr.  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at 
any  given  place  (see  below).  Rain-tight,  so  close  as 
to  exclude  rain.  Rain-pbints,  in  geol.,  those  markings 
on  the  surfaces  of  stratified  rocks,  of  various  formations, 
presenting  an  appearance  precisely  similar  to  the  mark¬ 
ings  after  a  shower  on  the  half-consolidated  muds  and 
sands  of  our  present  shores  (see  Ichnology).  Rain¬ 
water,  water  that  has  fallen  from  the  clouds  in  rain. 
Rainbow,  n.  ran' bo  [rain,  and  bow]  :  a  bow  of  beautiful 
colors,  formed  in  the  sky  by  refraction  and  reflection  of 
rays  of  light  falling  on  watery  particles  in  the  part  of 
the  heavens  opposite  to  the  sun  (see  below).  Rain- 
bow-hued,  a.  having  tints  or  colors  like  those  of  the 
rainbow.  Rain  cats  and  dogs,  heavy  rain  with  much 
wind.  Rainy  day,  bad  or  evil  times. 

RAIN  :  water  falling  in  drops  from  the  clouds  or  the 
atmosphere.  At  a  given  temperature,  air  is  capable  of 
containing  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapor  invisibly  dissolved  through  it,  and  when  this 
amount  is  present  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  Air  may 
at  any  time  be  brought  to  a  state  of  saturation  by  reduc¬ 
ing  its  temperature  ;  and  if  it  be  cooled  below  this  point, 
the  whole  of  the  vapor  can  no  longer  be  held  in  suspen¬ 
sion,  but  a  part  of  it,  passing  from  the  vaporous  to  the 
liquid  state,  will  be  deposited  in  dew,  or  float  about  in 
the  form  of  clouds.  If  the  temperature  continues  to 
fall,  the  vesicles  of  vapor  that  compose  the  cloud  will 
increase  in  number,  and  begin  to  descend  by  their  own 
weight.  The  largest  of  these,  falling  fastest,  will  unite 
with  the  smaller  ones  that  they  encounter  in  their  de¬ 
scent,  and  thus  drops  of  rain  will  be  formed  whose  size 
will  depend  on  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  cloud. 
The  point  to  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  be 
reduced  in  order  to  cause  a  portion  of  Its  vapor  to  form 
cloud  or  dew  is  called  the  dew-point  (see  Dew). 

Hence,  the  law  of  aqueous  precipitation  may  be  stated  : 
Whatever  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  any  place 
below  the  dew-point  is  a  point  of  rain.  Various  causes 
may  conspire  to  effect  this,  but  the  chief  cause  is  the 
ascent  of  the  air  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  by  which,  being  subjected  to  less  pressure,  it  ex¬ 
pands,  and,  in  doing  so,  its  temperature  falls.  Ascend¬ 
ing  currents  are  caused  by  the  heating  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  for  then  the  superincumbent  air  also  is  heated 
and  consequently  ascends  by  its  levity.  Air-currents 
are  forced  up  into  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
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oy  colder,  drier,  therefore  heavier  wind-currents  coming 
beneath  them,  and  thus  wedgeways  thrusting  them  up¬ 
ward  ;  and  the  same  result  is  accomplished  by  ranges  of 
mountains  opposing  their  masses  to  the  onward  hori¬ 
zontal  course  of  the  winds,  so  that  the  air,  being  forced 
up  their  slopes,  is  cooled,  and  its  vapor  liberated  in 
showers  of  rain  or  snow.  Again,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  lowered,  and  the  amount  of  the  rainfall  in¬ 
creased,  by  those  winds  which  convey  the  air  to 
higher  latitudes.  This  occurs  chiefly  in  temperate 
regions,  or  in  those  tracts  traversed  by  the  return  trade- 
winds,  which  in  the  n.  temperate  blow  from  the  s.w., 
and  in  the  s.  temperate  zone  from  the  n.w.  The  meet¬ 
ing  and  mixing  >f  winds  of  different  temperatures  also 
is  known  to  proauce  rain,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent 
formerly  supposed.  It  is  also  increased  or  diminished 
according  as  the  prevailing  winds  arrive  immediately 
from  the  sea  and  are  therefore  moist,  or  have  previously 
passed  over  large  tracts  of  land,  particularly  mountain 
ranges,  and  are  therefore  dry.  Since  the  rainfall  is  evi¬ 
dently  much  modified  by  the  temperature  of  the  earth’s 
surface  over  which  the  rain-producing  winds  blow,  it 
follows  that  sandy  deserts,  by  allowing  solar  and  noc¬ 
turnal  radiation  to  take  immediate  effect  in  raising  or 
depressing  the  temperature,  and  forests,  by  delaying, 
perhaps,  in  many  cases,  counteracting,  these  effects 
of  radiation,  have  each  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  rain¬ 
fall. 

Rain  is  the  most  capricious  of  meteorological  phenom¬ 
ena,  as  regards  both  its  frequency  and  the  amount  which 
falls  in  a  given  time.  It  rarely  or  never  falls  in  certain 
places,  which  are  on  this  account  designated  the  rain¬ 
less  regions  of  the  globe — the  coast  of  Peru  ;  the  great 
valley  of  the  rivers  Columbia  and  Colorado ;  Sahara,  in 
Africa ;  and  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  in  Asia,  are  examples ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  such  regions  as  Patagonia, 
it  rains  almost  every  day.  The  quantities  recorded  at 
some  places  to  have  fallen  at  one  time  are  enormous. 
In  Great  Britain  an  inch  in  a  day  is  considered  a  very 
heavy  rain.  In  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  three  inches  frequently  fall  in  one  day.  1863, 
Dec.  5,  there  fell  at  Portree,  in  Skye,  12J  inches  in  1  c 
hours ;  and  on  the  same  day,  5-2  inches  fell  at  Drishaig, 
near  Loch  Awe,  where  also,  two  days  afterward,  7T2 
inches  fell  in  30  hours.  But  in  continental,  especially 
tropical  countries,  the  heaviest  single  showers  have  been 
recorded.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  :  At  Joyeuse,  France,  31*17  inches  fell  in  22  hours ; 
at  Geneva  30  inches  in  24  hours ;  at  Gibraltar  33  inches 
in  26  hours ;  on  the  hills  above  Bombpy  24  inches  in  one 
night ;  and  on  the  Khasi  Hills  30  in  jhes  on  each  of  five 
successive  days. 

In  all  places  within  the  tropics  where  the  trade-winds 
are  blowing  regularly  and  steadily,  rain  is  rare;  the 
reason  being  that,  as  these  winds  come  from  higher  lat¬ 
itudes,  tlf^r  temperature  is  increasing;  hence  they  are 
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In  the  conditioLt  of  taking  up  moisture  rather  than  of 
parting  with  it ;  and  the  return  trade-winds,  which  blow 
above  them  in  an  opposite  direction,  having  discharged 
the  greater  part  of  their  moisture  in  the  region  of  the 
calms,  also  are  dry  and  cloudless.  Where,  however, 
these  winds  are  forced  up  mountain  ranges  in  their 
course,  as  on  the  e.  of  Hindustan,  they  bring  rain,  which 
falls  chiefly  during  night,  when  the  earth’s  surface  is 
coolest.  The  region  of  calms  is  a  broad  intertropical 
belt  about  5°  in  breadth,  characterized  by  calms,  and 
toward  which  the  n.  and  s.  trades  (see  Winds)  blow. 
This,  the  region  of  calms,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
region  of  constant  rains.  Here  the  sun  almost  invari¬ 
ably  rises  in  a  clear  sky ;  but  about  midday,  clouds  be¬ 
gin  to  gather ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  face  of  the 
sky  is  covered  with  dense  black  clouds,  which  pour  down 
prodigious  quantities  of  rain.  Toward  evening  the 
clouds  disappear,  the  sun  sets  in  a  clear  sky,  and  the 
nights  are  serene  and  fine.  The  reason  of  this  daily 
sue: assion  of  phenomena  in  the  belt  of  calms  is,  that 
there  the  air,  being  heated  to  a  high  degree  by  the  ver¬ 
tical  rays  of  the  sun,  ascends,  drawing  with  it  the  whole 
mass  of  vapor  which  the  trade-winds  have  brought  with 
them,  and  which  has  been  largely  added  to  by  the  rapid 
evaporation  from  the  belt  of  calms ;  this  vapor  is  con¬ 
densed  as  it  is  raised  toward  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
lower  and  upper  trade-winds,  and  the  discharge  is  in 
some  cases  so  copious,  that  fresh  water  has  been  col¬ 
lected  from  the  surface  of  the  sea.  As  evening  sets  in, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  superincumbent  air  are 
cooled,  the  ascending  currents  cease,  the  cooled  air 
descends,  and  the  dew-point  is  consequently  lowered, 
clouds  are  dissipated,  and  the  sky  continues  clear  till 
the  returning  heat  of  the  following  day  brings  round  a 
recurrence  of  the  same  phenomena.  Since  the  belt  of 
calms,  which  determines  the  rainy  season  within  the 
tropics,  moves  northward  or  southward  with  the  sun’s 
declination,  carrying  the  trade-winds  with  it  on  each 
side,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  only  one  rainy  and  one 
dry  season  in  the  year  at  its  extreme  n.  and  s.  limits ; 
but  at  all  intermediate  places,  there  will  be  two  rainy 
and  two  dry  seasons — at  the  equator  these  will  be 
equally  distant  from  each  other. 

This  state  of  things  is  of  strict  application  only  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  whose  vast  expanse  of  water,  presenting 
a  uniformly  radiating  and  absorbing  surface,  is  sufficient 
to  allow  the  law  to  take  full  effect.  But  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface  disturbing  influences  draw 
the  trade-winds  more  or  less  out  of  their  normal  course, 
and  sometimes  produce  a  total  reversal,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Monsoons  (q.v.).  These  winds  determine  entirely 
the  rainfall  of  India,  and  but  for  them  the  e.  districts 
of  Hindustan  would  be  constantly  deluged  with  rain, 
and  the  w.  parts  constantly  dry  and  arid.  As  it  is,  each 
part  of  s.  Asia  has  its  dry  and  wet  season,  summer  being 
the  wet  season  of  the  w.  parts  and  interior  as  far  as  th? 
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Himalaya,  and  winter  the  wet  season  of  the  e.,  especially 
s.e.  parts. 

The  heaviest  annual  rainfall  on  the  globe  is  527  inches, 
at  Cherra  Punji,  on  the  Khasi  Hills,  494  inches  of  which 
falls  from  Apr.  to  Sep.  during  the  s.w.  monsoon.  This 
astonishing  amount  is  due  to  the  abruptness  of  the 
mountains  which  face  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  200  m.  of  low  swamps  and 
marshes.  The  winds  not  only  arrive  among  the  hills 
heavily  charged  with  the  vapor  absorbed  from  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  being  near  the  point 
of  saturation,  their  temperature  not  being  raised  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  these  swamps,  they  are  ready  to  burst  in  tor¬ 
rents  over  the  abrupt  cliffs  which  divert  them  from  their 
horizontal  course  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  At  20  m.  inland,  the  annual  fall  is  reduced  to 
200  inches ;  30  m.  further  s.,  it  is  only  100  inches ;  n.,  at 
Gowhatty  in  Assam,  it  is  only  69  inches.  In  the  n.w. 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  Cuttack,  it  is  only  52  inches; 
while  in  the  n.e.,  in  Aracan,  owing  to  the  s.w.  direction 
of  the  "winds,  it  is  200  to  240  inches.  At  Madras  the  an¬ 
nual  fall  is  48  inches ;  at  Seringapatam  only  24  inches ; 
at  Bombay  71  inches;  at  Uttra-Mullay  263  inches,  and 
at  Mahabaleshwar  254  inches,  both  on  the  W .  Ghauts ; 
and  at  Poona  inland  27  inches.  The  s.w.  monsoon  dis¬ 
charges  50  to  90  inches  of  rain  over  the  parts  of  Hindu¬ 
stan  not  bounded  by  high  mountains  on  the  w.,  before 
reaching  the  Himalayas,  after  which  it  discharges  the 
greater  part  of  its  moisture,  120  to  140  inches,  on  the 
outer  Himalayan  range,  at  elevations  of  4,000  to  8,000  ft. 
Thus,  four  times  more  rain  falls  annually  on  the  Khasi 
Hills  than  on  the  Himalaya,  owing  to  the  less  abrup 
face  which  the  Himalaya  present  to  the  s.,  to  the  sandy 
burning  plain  which  raises  the  winds  considerably  above 
the  dew-point,  and  to  the  larger  tract  traversed  by  the 
winds,  over  which  their  moisture  continues  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  as  they  pass. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  annual  rainfalls  in  the 
troptcs:  Singapore  97  inches;  Canton  78  inches;  St. 
Benoit  (Isle  of  Bourbon)  163  inches ;  Sierra  Leone  126 
inches;  Caracas  155  inches;  Pernambuco  106  inches; 
Rio  de  Janeiro  45  inches;  Georgetown  95  inches ;  Bar- 
badoes  50  inches ;  St.  Domingo  107  inches ;  Bahamas  55 
inches;  Y era  Cruz  183  inches.  In  many  places  in  the 
interior  of  continents  within  the  tropics,  the  rainfall  is 
small — not  greater,  in  fact,  than  in  temperate  countries 
such  as  e.  England.  At  Poona,  only  23  inches  fall  an¬ 
nually. 

The  periodicity  of  the  rainfall  disappears  as  we  recede 
from  the  tropics,  and  the  times  of  the  year  during  which 
it  occurs  are  different— the  greater  quantity  falling  in 
summer  at  places  within  the  tropics  and  in  the  interior 
of  continents,  but  in  winter  in  countries  bordering  on 
the  sea  in  temperate  regions.  In  respect  of  the  rainfall, 
Europe  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  regions :  w. 
Europe,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
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ranean.  A  vast  ocean  on  the  one  hand,  ^  great  continent 
on  the  other,  and  a  predominance  of  w  winds,  are  the 
determining  circumstances  in  distribution  of  rainfall 
over  w.  Europe.  As  the  s.w.  winds,  which  are  the 
return  trades,  descend  to  the  earth  and  blow  over  the 
surface  of  Europe,  and  as  the  whole  of  this  continent  is 
thus  within  their  influence,  it  follows  that  the  w.  parts, 
especially  where  mountain  ranges  stretch  n.  and  s.,  are 
rainy  districts;  for  these  mountains,  diverting  the  s.w. 
winds  from  their  horizontal  course,  force  them  up  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where,  chilled, 
they  form  into  clouds,  or  deposit  in  rain  the  vapor  that 
they  can  no  longer  hold  in  suspension.  Hence  the 
rainiest  regions  of  Europe  are  Norway,  Ireland,  the  west 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
In  the  w.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  vicinity  of 
high  hills,  the  average  rainfall  is  80  to  128  inches.  At 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  it  is  70  inches;  in  the  Peninsula,  at 
Oporto,  54  inches ;  at  Bilbao  47  inches ;  at  St.  Jago  65 
inches;  and  in  France  it  is  51  inches  at  Nantes,  and  49 
at  Bayonne.  At  places  at  some  distance  from  hills,  and 
in  more  inland  districts,  the  annual  fall  is  much  dimin¬ 
ished.  Thus,  in  the  w.  of  Great  Britain,  away  from 
hills,  it  is  30  to  45  inches ;  while  in  the  e.  it  is  20  to  28 
inches.  In  France  it  averages  30  inches ;  in  the  plains 
of  Germany  and  Russia  20  inches;  while  in  parts  of 
Sweden  and  Russia  it  falls  as  low  as  14  inches.  In  the 
interior  of  Europe,  in  mountainous  districts,  it  rises 
much  above  these  amounts — e.g.,  at  Ischl  it  is  62  inches. 
An  important  distinction  between  the  mode  of  distribu- 
tion  of  rainfall  in  w.  Europe  and  that  of  more  inland 
places  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  amount  in 
the  west  falls  in  winter ;  but  in  the  interior,  in  spring  or 
summer.  This  difference  is  particularly  striking  on  the 
different  sides  of  Great  Britain,  and  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  as  the  clouds  are  much  lower  in  winter,  they  are 
arrested  and  drained  of  their  moisture  by  the  less 
elevated  hills,  leaving  little  to  be  deposited  eastward; 
but  in  summer,  being  high,  they  pass  above,  and  dis¬ 
charge  themselves  in  the  interior.  Thus,  for  every  10 
inches  of  rain  which  fall  at  the  following  places  in  win¬ 
ter,  there  fall  in  summer  respectively  8|  inches  in  the 
w.  of  Great  Britain,  11  inches  in  the  e.  of  Great  Britain 
and  w.  of  France,  15  inches  in  the  e.  of  France,  20  inches 
in  Germany,  and  27  inches  in  the  n.  and  e.  of  Russia. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  rainfall  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  depends  on  its  proximity  to  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  a  predominance  of  northerly  winds,  and 
the  position  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Spanish  sierras  to  the 
w.,  on  which  the  s.w.  winds  discharge  their  rains  before 
arriving  on  the  n.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  four  times  more  rain  falls  in  autumn 
than  in  summer ;  and  s.  of  the  Alps,  six  times  more  rain 
falls  with  the  n.e.  than  with  the  s.w.  winds,  being  the 
reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  England.  In  Italy,  the 
quantity  diminishes  as  we  approach  the  south.  On  the 
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coasts  oi  tne  Mediterranean,  it  rarely  rains  in  summer, 
but  frequently  in  winter.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
the  annual  fall  ranges  from  20  inches  at  its  mouth  to  63 
inches  at  St.  Rambert,  the  average  being  30  inches. 
This  is  the  average  also  of  the  valley  of  the  Po ;  but  on 
ascending  to  the  Alps,  it  increases,  as  at  Tolmezzo,  to 
96  inches. 

The  rainfall  in  the  w.  of  the  American  continent  is 
distributed  similarly  to  that  of  Europe — the  amount 
being  dependent  on  the  physical  configuration  of  the 
surface  over  which  the  westerly  winds  blow.  The  yearly 
'  amount  increases  as  we  proceed  northward ;  thus,  at 
San  Francisco  21  inches ;  at  Fort  Reading  29  inches ;  at 
Fort  Oxford  72  inches;  at  Fort  Vancouver  47  inches;  at 
Astoria  86  inches ;  at  Steilacoom  (Wash.)  54  inches ;  and 
at  Sitka,  in  Alaska,  82  inches. 

But  in  the  United  States,  the  manner  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rain  is  very  different  from  that  of  Europe.  The 
United  States  depends  for  rain  not  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  on  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  but  for  the  high  range  of  the  Rock}'  Mountains  in 
Central  America,  the  greater  part  of  the  states  would  be 
an  arid  waste.  These  mountains  are  so  high  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  passage  of  the  trade- 
winds,  which  blow  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  they  are,  on 
this  account,  turned  northward,  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  states,  especially  over  the  low  basin  of  the 
Mississippi.  These  winds  being  characterized  by  great 
heat,  and  loaded  with  much  moisture  from  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tend  to  disturb  the  stat¬ 
ical  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.  When  they  have 
blown  for  some  time,  vast  accumulations  of  heat  and 
moisture  take  place,  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  and  a 
great  storm  arises  in  consequence,  sweeping  eastward 
over  the  states,  and  in  many  cases  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
and  descending  with  violence  on  w.  Europe.  In  the 
states,  the  southerly  winds  preceding  the  storm  give 
place  to  the  dry  n.w.  winds,  which  rapidly  clear  the  sky, 
and  bring  brilliant  bracing  weather  in  their  train. 
It  appears,  in  short,  that  the  s.  winds  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  spread  the  moisture  over  the  states,  and  the 
n.w.  wind  disengages  this  moisture  from  them  by  com¬ 
ing  in  below  them,  because  of  their  greater  density,  and 
thrusting  them  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  the  phenomena  indicate, 
then  the  heaviest  rainfalls  will  be  in  the  valleys,  and  the 
least  on  the  higher  grounds — a  mode  of  distribution 
quite  different  from  that  prevalent  in  Europe.  Thus, 
the  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  in  Fla.,  the  low  flats  of 
the  Mississippi,  then  along  its  valley,  and  lastly  in  Iowa, 
or  in  that  remarkable  depression  at  the  head  of  the 
river;  and  the  least  quantities  on  the  Alleghanies,  es¬ 
pecially  on  their  higher  parts,  and  on  the  high  grounds 
of  the  Missouri  district.  The  following  figures,  giving 
the  average  annual  amount  in  inches,  show  this  in 
clear  light:  Pensacola  57;  Fort  Brooke  55;  and  Fort 
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Pierce  G3 — iti  Fla.  :  Monroeville  66 ;  Mobile  64 — in  Ala..  : 
Natchez  58;  Jackson  53— in  Miss.:  Rapides  68;  New 
Orleans  52 — in  La.  :  Savannah  48 — in  Ga.  :  Nashville 
55 — in  Tenn. :  Dubuque  33 — in  Iowa.  At  Athens,  Ga., 
s.  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  amount  is  36  inches ;  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.,  also  36  inches;  and  at  Jefferson,  Mo.,  38 
inches.  In  the  northern  states,  the  quantity  diminishes 
at  most  places  to  between  27  and  45  inches,  and  the 
mode  of  its  distribution  becomes  assimilated  to  that  of 
Europe. 

When  raindrops  fall  through  a  stratum  of  air  below 
32°,  they  become  frozen,  and  form  Hail  (q.v.).  When 
the  vesicles  are  formed  in  air  under  32°,  Snow  (q.v.)  is 
the  result. — See  Meteorology,  and  references  under  it. 

RAIN 'BOW  :  arch  of  colors  formed  in  the  sky  by  refrac¬ 
tion  and  reflection  of  rays  of  light  falling  on  watery  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  part  of  the  sky  opposite  to  the  sun.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  phenomena  of  the  R.  are  usually  visible  on  every  oc¬ 
currence  of  a  ‘sunny  shower,’  and  we  need  not  describe 
them  particularly  until  we  deduce  them, one  after  another, 
from  their  cause.  The  most  careless  observation  shows  us 
that,  for  production  of  a  R.,  there  must  be  a  luminous 
body  of  moderate  angular  diameter,  and  drops  of  water ; 
for  it  is  never  seen  except  by  direct  sun  or  moon  light, 
and  never  in  a  cloud  unless  rain  befalling  from  it.  Now, 
a  falling  drop  of  water  takes,  by  its  molecular  forces,  a 
spherical  form.  Also,  as  there  is  separation  of  the 
various  colors  of  which  white  light  is  composed,  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  must  involve  Refraction  of 
Light  (q.v.),  because  by  Reflection  (q.v.)  these  colors 
are  not  separated.  But,  again,  the  spectator  who  views 
the  R.  has  his  back  to  the  sun,  and  rays  of  light  merely 
refracted  by  a  raindrop  could  not  be  thus  sent  back  to 
the  spectator.  The  phenomenon  must  therefore  depend 
on  successive  reflections  and  refractions,  and  we  shall 
investigate  in  an  elementary  manner  what  appearances 
we  ought  to  expect  as  the  result  of  such  processes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  known  laws  of  optics ;  merely  premising 
that  the  fundamental  points  of  the  explanation  were 
given  first  by  Newton  in  the  second  book  of  his  Optics. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  what  becomes  of  parallel 
rays  of  light,  of  one  color  or  refractive  index  (see  Re¬ 
fraction),  which  are  successively  refracted  and  reflect¬ 
ed  in  a  single  spherical  raindrop. 

For  our  immediate  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose 
that  the  refractive  index  (see  Refraction)  of  water  is  f  ; 
that  is,  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  make  with  the 
perpendicular,  to  the  refracting  surface  of  water,  angles 
whose  sines  are  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3. 

Let  the  circle  represent  a  section  of  the  drop  made  by 
any  plane  passing  through  its  centre  O,  and  the  line  SO, 
which  joins  its  centre  with  the  sun ;  the  sun  being  sup¬ 
posed,  for  the  moment,  to  be  a  single  luminous  point, 
situated  at  so  great  a  distance  that  lines  drawn  to  it 
from  different  points  of  the  drop  are  parallel.  A  ray  of 
light,  SB,  falling  on  the  drop  in  the  plane  of  section,  will 
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be,  of  course,  partly  reflected  and  partly  refracted  at  B. 
The  reflected  part  does  not  concern  us,  as  in  it  all  colors 
would  travel  together ;  in  fact,  the  result  of  reflection 
from  the  external  surfaces  of  the  drops  is  simply  to 
illuminate  the  background  feebly.  Join  OB,  and  pro¬ 
duce  it  to  Q :  then  the  refracted  ray  (see  Refraction) 
will  have  in  the  drop  the  direction  BA,  where  the  ratio 
of  the  sines  of  SBQ  and  OBA  is  the  refractive  index  of 
water — i.e.,  4:3  nearly.  Arriving  at  A,  the  ray  will  be 
partly  refracted  in  some  such  direction  as  AD,  and  the 
rest  reflected  in  the  direction  AC.  Now  AD  obviously 
cannot  fall  on  the  eye  of  a  spectator  whose  back  is 
turned  to  the  sun,  and  it  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rainbow.  The  internally  reflected  ray,  AC,  on 
reaching  the  surface  at  C,  is  partly  refracted  in  the  direc¬ 


tion  CT  (where  BS  and  CT  are  symmetrically  situated 
on  opposite  sides  of  O A),  and  partly  reflected  internally. 
The  latter  portion  we  must  consider  when  we  come  to 
the  cause  of  the  secondary  or  outer  rainbow ;  the  former 
is  that  which  at  present  concerns  us.  Let  SBX,  SB2,  be 
other  incident  rays.  After  a  refraction,  a  reflection,  and 
a  second  refraction,  they  emerge  in  the  directions  CjTj, 
C2T2,  respectively.  From  the  figure,  which  is  drawn 
from  calculation,  it  is  obvious  that  both  C,^  and  C2T2 
are  less  inclined  to  OS  than  CT  is.  Hence  for  rays,  par¬ 
allel  to  SO,  falling  on  the  drop,  and  emerging  after  suf¬ 
fering  two  refractions  and  a  reflection,  the  final  direction 
is  more  and  more  inclined  to  SO,  as  the  point  of  inci¬ 
dence,  B1?  is  further  from  P,  at  least  up  to  some  such 
point  as  B ;  after  which  (for  points  situated  as  B2)  it 
diminishes  again.  By  proper  mathematical  methods,  it 
is  easy  to  find  that  the  angle  SOB  is  about  59°  24  ,  if  the 
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refractive  index  be  |.  Now,  by  a  general  property  of 
maxima  or  minima  in  optics  (see  Caustic),  the  rays 
falling  on  the  drop  near  to  B  will  emerge  nearly  parallel 
to  CT  ;  while  those  incident  near  any  other  point  (asBj) 
will  be  widely  scattered  at  emergence.  And  we  may 
evidently  extend  this  reasoning  to  all  other  rays  by 
supposing  the  above  figure  to  rotate  about  the  axis  SO. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  if  homogeneous  light 
fall  in  parallel  lines  on  the  spherical  drop,  those  rays 
which  have  been  twice  refracted  at  the  surface,  and  once 
internally  reflected,  will,  on  emergence,  all  lie  within 
the  cone  formed  by  the  revolution  of  CT  about  SO,  and 
will  be  condensed  toward  the  surface  of  that  cone.  Hence 
such  an  illuminated  drop  gives  off  by  this  particular 
process  a  solid  cone  of  rays,  much  condensed  toward  its 
external  boundaries. 

So  much  for  each  drop.  Next,  let  us  inquire  what  the 


appearance  will  be  to  an  eye  in  any  given  position. 
Referring  to  the  next  figure,  in  which  the  letters  are  the 
same  as  in  the  former,  draw  TS'  parallel  to  SO :  then 
TS'  is  the  direction  of  the  line  drawn  to  the  point  on 
the  heavens  diametrically  opposite  to  the  sun.  So  are 
EjS/and  E2S3',  drawn  from  any  assumed  positions,  Et 
and  E2,  of  the  spectator’s  eye. 

If  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  surface  of  the  cone  just 
described,  as  at  T,  it  will  receive  the  condensed  ray 
which  emerges  in  the  direction  CT;  if  at  Et  (within  the 
cone),  it  will  receive  diffused  rays  from  the  drop ;  if  at 
Eg  (outside  the  cone),  it  will  receive  no  light  at  all. 

To  put  this  in  simpler  form:  Draw  E1F1  and  E2Fg 
parallel  to  TC :  then  evidently  we  may  say  that  the  eye 
receives  a  condensed  light  from  any  drop  whose  angular 
distance  from  the  point  opposite  the  sun  is  CTS',  a  dif¬ 
fused  light  if  the  angular  distance  be  less  than  this, 
and  none  at  all  if  it  be  greater.  By  methods  abovo 
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alluded  to,  it  is  found  that  GTS'  is  nearly  42°  12'  for  the 
index  of  refraction  4. 

Hence,  if  the  sun  were  a  luminous  point,  emitting 
homogeneous  light  whose  index  of  refraction  in  water 
is  |,  a  spectator  looking  through  a  shower  of  falling 
raindrops,  toward  the  point  immediately  opposite  to  the 
sun,  would  see  a  bright  circle  of  angular  diameter  84° 
24'  surrounding  this  point,  diffused  light  within  that 
circle,  and  darkness  without  it. 

The  effect  of  the  finite  angular  diameter  of  the  sun  is 
evidently  to  widen  this  circle  into  a  circular  luminous 
band,  whose  breadth  is  the  sun’s  apparent  diameter,  and 
whose  mean  radius  is  42°  12'. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  different  refrangibilities  of 
the  colored  constituents  of  white  light.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  above  outlined  shows  that  the  radius  of  the  lumi¬ 
nous  circular  band  is  greater,  the  less  the  refractive 
index ;  the  proof,  though  very  simple,  would  be  out  of 


place  here.  Hence  the  appearance  actually  observed 
with  sunlight  will  be  formed  by  the  superposition  of 
concentric,  overlapping,  circular  bands,  the  radii  being 
less  and  less  as  we  consider  the  primary  colors  in  the 
order  from  red  to  violet  (see  Spectrum).  That  is,  we 
shall  have  a  circular  illuminated  space,  brightest  toward 
t  he  edge,  with  a  homogeneous  red  ring  as  its  external 
boundary,  and  a  gradual  mixture  of  the  prismatic  colors 
as  we  look  nearer  to  the  centre.  This  agrees  very  well 
with  observation,  and  so  do  the  calculated  diameters  of 
the  external  red  (42°  22')  and  internal  violet  (40°  35') 
rings. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  light  twice  reflected  inside 
the  drop,  and  then  refracted  out?  Let  fig.  3  represent 
again  a  section  of  the  drop,  with  sunlight  falling  on  it 
in  lines  parallel  to  SO,  and  let  us  trace  the  course  of 
one  ray,  as  SE.  The  part  reflected  at  B  is  to  be  dis- 
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posed  of  as  before ;  it  goes  merely  to  illuminate,  feebly 
the  otherwise  dark  background  of  cloud  and  vapor.  The 
refracted  portion  proceeds,  as  before,  to  A,  where  part 
is  reflected  internally  along  AC,  and  part  refracted  out. 
The  latter  portion,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  possibly 
reach  the  eye  of  a  spectator  whose  back  is  turned 
to  the  sun.  Similarly,  at  C,  there  is  internal  reflection 
along  CD,  and  refraction  out  of  the  drop.  The  refracted 
part  has  already  been  considered,  as  the  cause  of  the 
primary  rainbow.  The  reflected  part  will  again  at  D 
be  separated  into  two ;  one,  reflected  internally,  which 
proceeds  to  form  the  tertiary  and  higher  orders  of 
bow ;  and  the  other,  escaping  from  the  drop  in  the  line 
DT,  which  goes  to  form  the  secondary  bow.  This  we 
will  consider  with  some  care,  because  the  secondary 
bow,  though  necessarily  fainter  than  the  primary,  is 
usually  seen;  the  tertiary  and  higher  bows,  each  much 
fainter  than  the  preceding  one,  since  the  beam  inside 
the  drop  is  weakened  at  each  succeeding  reflection,  re¬ 
quire  no  notice,  as  even  the  tertiary  has  never  been 
observed  in  nature. 

As  before,  we  have  traced  the  courses  of  two  other 
beams,  SBX  and  SB2,  in  their  passage  to  form  part  of 
the  secondary  bow.  They  are  respectively  SB1A1C1D1T1 
and  SB2A2C2D2T2  ;  and  the  figure  shows  that  the  final 
rays  DXTX  and  D2T2  are  each  more  inclined  to  SO  than 
DT  is.  There  is,  therefore,  a  particular  ray,  SB,  whose 
final  direction,  DT,  is  less  inclined  to  SO  than  that  of 
any  other  ray  which  has  suffered  two  refractions  and  two 
internal  reflections ;  and,  as  before,  the  emergent  light 
is  condensed  toward  this  minimum.  If,  then,  the  figure 
be  made  to  revolve  about  SO,  we  see  that  DT  will  de¬ 
scribe  a  cone,  that  inside  this  cone  there  is  no  refracted 
light,  that,  toward  the  surface  of  the  cone,  part  of  the 
light  is  condensed,  and  that  the  rest  of  it  is  diffused 
through  exterior  space. 

So  much  for  one  drop ;  let  us  now,  as  before,  consider 
what  will  be  seen  by  an  eye  in  any  position  with  regard 
to  this  particular  drop.  In  fig.  4,  the  letters  denote  the 
^ame  things  as  in  fig.  3.  Hence,  if  the  eye  be  placed  at 
T.  it  will  receive  the  maximum  of  light,  in  a  direction 
making  an  angle  DTS'  with  the  point  in  the  heavens 
opposite  to  the  sun.  If  at  Ex,  it  will  receive  some  of  the 
diffused  light  from  a  drop  whose  angular  distance  from 
the  point  opposite  the  sun  is  greater  than  DTS'  ;  and  if 
at  E,  it  will  receive  no  light  at  all,  the  drop’s  angular 
distance  from  the  point  opposite  the  sun  being  less  than 
DTS'.  Hence  the  appearance  presented  by  a  shower  of 
drops  is,  for  homogeneous  light  coming  in  parallel  lines, 
a  bright  circle,  whose  angular  radius  is  DTS' ;  diffused 
light  outside  that  circle,  and  no  light  within  it.  When 
the  light  comes  from  a  source  of  finite  anguiar  diameter, 
as  the  sun,  the  only  effect  is,  as  in  the  primary  bow,  to 
widen  the  bright  circular  band.  When  we  consider  the 
various  components  of  white  light,  calculation  shows 
that  DTS'  is  least  for  red,  and  greatest  for  violet.  Hence 
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we  have  a  series  of  concentric  eolored  bands  superposed, 
their  diameters  increasing  from  the  red  to  the  violet. 
Hence  the  secondary  rainbow  has  its  inner  edge  red, 
and  its  outer  violet ;  the  intermediate  space  being  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  mixed  or  impure  Spectrum  (q.v.).  The  results 
of  geometrical  optics  show  that  the  angular  diameter  of 
the  red  is  100°  18',  and  of  the  violet  106° 44' ;  so  that  the 
breadth  of  the  bow  is  3°  30'  nearly. 

In  nature,  these  rough  results  are  nearly  verified  ;  but 
more  profound  investigation  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  problem  shows  some  modifications.  In  the  first 
place,  we  find  that  for  each  kind  of  homogeneous  light 
the  actual  maximum  of  brightness  is  in  a  circle  of  rather 
less  angular  diameter  than  that  given  by  the  more  ele¬ 


mentary  investigation  for  the  primary  bow ;  and  rathei 
greater  for  the  secondary.  Secondly,  and  still  with 
homogeneous  light,  there  is  a  succession  of  feebler  and 
feebler  concentric  circles  of  maximum  brightness— in¬ 
side  the  principal  maximum  in  the  primary  bow,  and 
outside  it  in  the  secondary.  These  give  rise  to  what  is 
always  seen  in  a  fine  rainbow,  the  so-called  spurious  or 
supernumerary  bows,  lying  close  inside  the  violet  of  the 
primary  bow,  and  outside  that  of  the  secondary.  These 
are  fainter  and  more  impure  as  they  proceed  from  the 
principal  bow,  and  finally  merge  into  the  diffused  white 
light  inside  the  primary  bow,  and  outside  the  secondary. 

The  angular  dimensions  of  these  bows,  principal  and 
spurious,  were  calculated  from  theory  by  Airy,  and 
carefully  measured  by  Muller  in  the  artificial  bow  formed 
by  passing  light  through  a  very  fine  column  of  water 
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descending  through  a  small  aperture,  and  the  accordance 
was  perfect. 

The  lunar  rainbow,  a  comparatively  rare  but  very 
beautiful  phenomenon,  differs  from  the  solar  simply  in 
the  source  and  intensity  of  the  light  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  of  feeble  light,  the  distinction 
of  the  colors  is  very  difficult.  In  fact,  except  under 
most  favorable  circumstances,  the  lunar  rainbow  rarely 
shows  colors  at  all,  giving  a  pale,  ghostly  gleam  of  ap¬ 
parently  white  or  yellow  light. 

RAIN'-GAUGE :  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  rain  which  falls  at  any  given  place.  Rain- 
gauges  are  of  various  constructions.  The  simplest  is 
that  which  consists  of  a  metallic  cylinder,  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  a  glass  tube  (be),  divided  into  inches  and 
parts  of  an  inch,  projects  upward.  It  is  provided 
with  a  funnel,  inserted  within  at  the  top,  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  the  rain-water  is  emptied  out  by  means 
of  a  stop-cock  ( d )  at  the  bottom,  or,  still  simpler,  by  a 
hole  (a)  pierced  in  the  funnel  at  the  top.  (See  accom¬ 
panying  cut.)  As  this  form  cf  gauge  is  objection¬ 
able  on  account  of  the  frequent  breakage  of  the  glass 
tube  by  frost,  a  float  is  used  instead,  which  is  raised  by 


the  water,  and  a  scale  is  attached  to  it,  to  show  the 
quantity  of  rain  received.  As  this  gauge  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  very  nice  readings,  another  sort  is  frequently 
employed — viz.,  a  receiving-vessel  and  a  glass  measure 
of  much  smaller  diameter,  which  thus  admits  of  as  nice 
graduation  as  may  be  desired.  As,  practically,  there  is 
often  great  difficulty  or  trouble  experienced  in  replacing 
the  glass  measure  when  it  chances  to  be  broken,  the  late 
G.  Y.  Jagga  Rao,  a  wealthy  zemindar  of  Vizagapatam, 
India,  proposed  a  gauge  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  having 
a  diameter  of  4-697  inches,  or  an  area  of  17-33  sq.  inches. 
Now,  as  a  fluid  ounce  contains  ^-733  cubic  inches,  it  fol- 
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lows  that,  ror  every  fluid  ounce  collecte-d  by  this  gauge, 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen.  Tnis  measure 
can,  of  course,  be  graduated  to  any  degree  of  nicety, 
and  may  be  reproduced  at  pleasure.  It  has  also  the 
merit  of  being  by  far  the  cheapest  gauge,  costing  per¬ 
haps  $1.25.  Expensive  self-registering  rain-gauges  have 
been  invented  by  Osier,  Crossley,  and  Beckley. 

A  most  important  point  with  regard  to  the  rain-gauge 
is  its  height  above  the  ground.  Prof.  Phillips  found  the 
fall  of  rain  at  York,  England,  for  12  months  1833-4,  to 
be  14-96  inches  at  a  height  of  213  ft.  from  the  ground ; 
19-85  inches  at  44  ft. ;  and  25-71  inches  on  the  ground. 
This  remarkable  fact — viz.,  that  different  quantities  are 
collected  at  different  heights,  the  amount  being  always 
greater  at  the  lower  level — has  been  confirmed  wherever 
the  experiment  has  been  made.  No  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  account  has  yet  been  given  of  this  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  condensing  of  the  vapor  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  on  the  surface  of  raindrops  as  they  fall — the 
rebound  of  the  finer  particles  into  which  many  of  the 
drops  break  themselves  as  they  strike  with  violence  on 
the  ground — and  the  eddies  and  currents  which  prevail 
most  and  strongest  around  isolated  objects  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  a  large  extent  account  for 
the  phenomenon.  Of  these  three,  the  greatest  impor. 
tance  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  last  two ;  and  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  a  gauge  placed  on  the  roof  of  a 
building  that  happens  to  be  flat,  of  considerable  area, 
and  with  few  or  no  chimney-stalks  to  disturb  the  air-cur¬ 
rents,  collects  an  amount  equal  to  that  collected  at  th& 
same  place  by  a  gauge  on  the  ground.  The  proper  size 
and  shape  of  the  rain-gauge,  and  its  height  above  the 
ground,  so  as  to  measure  with  the  greatest  exactness 
possible  the  real  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  are  still  de¬ 
bated.  There  are  pluviometers  or  rain-gauges  that  indb 
cate  the  duration  of  rainfall  by  marking  the  raindrops* 
on  a  chemically  sensitized  plate ;  and  there  is  a  ‘  selff 
registering’  R.  which,  by  means  of  a  float,  rod,  and 
spring  pencil  or  pointer,  marks  the  duration  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  rainfall  by  tracing  a  line  on  a  revolving  drum  with 
diagram  sheet. 

RAINSFORD,  ranz'ford,  William  Stephen,  d.d.  : 
Prot.  Episc.  clergyman :  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  1850,  Oct.  30. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  England,  1872 ;  was 
curate  at  Norwich  1872-76 ;  asst,  rector  of  St.  James’s 
Cathedral,  Toronto,  Canada,  1878-82 ;  and  since  1883  he 
has  been  rector  of  St.  George’s,  New  York.  Besides 
many  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  he  published 
a  vol.  of  Sermons  (1887).  Dr.  Rainsford  has  publicly 
verified  his  liberal  spirit  by  inviting  ministers  of  other 
denominations  to  make  addresses  in  his  church.  His 
church  is  thoroughly  organized  for  a  wide  range  of 
beneficent  work,  which  it  prosecutes  at  large  annual 
cost,  and  for  which  it  has  a  complete  provision  in  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment. 
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RAINY  LAKE- -RAISINEE. 

RAIN'Y  LAKE  :  portion  of  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  British  N.  America;  160  m.  w.  of 
Lake  Superior,  1,160  ft.  above  sea-level ;  about  35  m. 
long,  and  5  m.  in  average  breadth.  Its  surplus  waters 
are  carried  off  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  a  w.n.w. 
direction,  by  the  Rainy  river,  about  100  :/\.  in  length, 
whose  banks  are  covered  with  pine  forests. 

RAI  SANYO:  historian:  1780-1833;  b.  Japan.  His 
works  hold  the  highest  rank  among  the  histories  of 
Japan,  and  were  influential  in  forming  the  public  senti¬ 
ment  which  led  1868  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Shoguns 
and  the  abolition  of  the  dual  form  of  government.  His 
Nihon  Guaishi  (22  vols.)  gives  the  milit.  history  of  the 
country  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  c.,  and  traces  the  rise 
of  the  Shoguns,  or  Tycoons,  and  their  gradual  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  power.  To  obtain  materials  for  this  great  work, 
he  consulted  more  than  650  Japanese  books,  many  of 
which  were  in  a  large  number  of  volumes.  Parts  of  this 
history  have  been  translated  into  English.  His  other 
history  of  Japan,  from  a.d.  600  down  to  the  close  of 
the  16th  c.,  was  published  after  his  death. 

RAISE,  v.  raz  [Goth,  raisjan,  to  raise :  Icel.  reisa,  to 
excite,  to  raise] :  to  cause  to  rise ;  to  elevate  from  low 
to  high ;  to  lift  up ;  to  elevate ;  to  promote ;  to  erect  or 
build ;  to  set  up  ;  to  utter  loudly ;  to  advance  or  prefer ; 
to  increase,  as  the  price  or  the  voice ;  to  arouse  or  stir 
up  ;  to  call  into  view  from  the  state  of  spirits ;  to  bring 
from  death  to  life;  to  collect  or  obtain,  as  a  sum  of 
money ;  to  occasion  or  begin ;  to  cause  to  grow ;  to  cul¬ 
tivate  ;  to  cause  to  swell ;  to  ordain  or  appoint ;  to  as¬ 
semble  or  levy ;  to  make  porous ;  to  leaven  ;  to  procure ; 
to  propagate  ;  in  OE .,  to  amplify ;  to  enlarge.  Rais'ing, 
imp. :  N.  the  act  of  lifting  or  setting  up  ;  in  Amer.,  the 
operation  or  work  of  setting  up  the  frame  of  a  building. 
Raised,  pp.  razd.  Raises,  n.  raz  er,  one  who  raises. 
To  baise  a  blockade,  to  terminate  a  blockade,  by  the 
forces  or  the  ships  that  make  it  either  removing  volun¬ 
tarily,  or  by  their  being  driven  away.  To  baise  a  pub- 
chase,  among  seamen,  to  dispose  mechanical  agents  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exert  the  force  required.  To  baise  a 
siege,  to  relinquish,  on  the  part  of  the  besieging  force, 
the  attempt  to  take  a  place,  or  to  drive  away  from  be¬ 
sieging  it.  To  baise  the  wind,  to  obtain  money  by 
any  means. — Syn.  of  ‘  raise  ’ :  to  exalt ;  elevate  ;  hoist ; 
erect ;  lift ;  heave ;  produce ;  excite ;  stir  up ;  rouse ;  ag¬ 
gravate  ;  cause ;  heighten ;  originate ;  build  up ;  occasion ; 
begin ;  set  up ;  collect ;  assemble ;  levy. 

RAISED  SEA-BEACHES :  see  Beaches,  Raised. 

RAISINEE,  n.  ra'zin-d:  a  sweetmeat  esteemed  in 
France,  made  by  boiling  new  wine,  and  skimming  until 
only  half  the  quantity  of  wine  remains,  after  which  it  is 
strained  ;  apples,  pared  and  cut  into  quarters,  are  added, 
and  it  is  allowed  to  simmer  gently,  till  the  apples  are 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  wine,  when  it  has  a  pleasant 
sweetish  acid  taste.  Cider  may  be  used  instead  of  wine. 


RAISINS — RAJAH. 

RAISINS,  n.  razinz  or  rdz'nz  [F.  raisin ;  Prov.  razirn 
razain,  a  grape:  Sp.  racimo,  a  bunch  of  grapes  2  L 
racemus]  :  dried  grapes,  prepared  by  two  different  meth¬ 
ods.  One  method  consists  in  partially  cutting  through 
the  stalk  of  the  ripened  bunches,  and  allowing  them  to 
shrink  and  dry  on  the  vine  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  These 
are  by  far  the  better  sort,  and  are  called  Raisins  of  ike 
Sun,  or  Muscatels.  Malaga  is  famed  for  its  sun-raisins, 
which  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  raisins  prepared 
by  the  other  method  are  called  Lexias,  and  are  gathered 
and  hung  on  lines,  or  laid  on  prepared  floors,  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  When  dried,  they  are  dipped  in  a  hot  Lye,  made 
by  dissolving  the  alkali  out  of  wood-ashes  or  barilla 
with  water,  until  the  filtered  fluid  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1-100;  to  this  is  added,  for  every  four  gallons, 
a  pint  of  olive-oil  and  a  quarter-lb.  of  salt.  After  dip¬ 
ping,  the  fruit  is  laid  on  hurdles  of  wicker-work  to  drain, 
and  is  continually  exposed  to  the  sun  for  about  a  fort¬ 
night.  The  raisins  are  then  pulled  from  the  stalks,  and 
packed  into  boxes  for  transport  to  other  countries.  The 
qualities  best  known  in  the  markets  are  Valencias  and 
Denias  from  Spain,  Malagas  from  Malaga,  and  black 
Smyrnas  and  Sultanas  from  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  ravages 
of  the  phylloxera  in  France  have  led  to  an  immense  im¬ 
portation  of  raisins  from  the  East  (to  Marseilles  chiefly), 
for  manufacture  of  wine  (see  Wine).  The  Currant  (q.v.j 
is  only  a  small  variety  of  grape. 

RAISONNE,  a.  rd-zo-na  [F.] :  supported  by  proofs, 
arguments,  or  illustrations;  arranged  and  digested 
systematically,  as  a  catalogue  raisonne. 

RAJ,  n.  raj  [Skr.]  :  in  India,  a  government;  rule; 
reign ;  as,  the  Eng.  raj  in  India,  the  native  raj. 

RAJAH,  n.  raja  or  raja  [Skr.  rajan,  a  king:  comp. 
L.  rex  or  regem,  a  king]  :  in  Hindustan,  originally  a  title 
which  belonged  to  those  princes  of  Hindu  race  who, 
either  as  independent  sovereigns  or  as  feudatories, 
governed  a  territory ;  it  then  became  a  title  given  by  the 
native  governments,  and,  in  later  times,  by  the  British 
govt.,  to  Hindus  of  rank;  and  it  is  now  frequently  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  zemindars  or  landholders ;  the  title  Maha¬ 
rajah,  or  ‘great  rajah,’  being,  in  these  days,  generally 
reserved  to  the  more  or  less  independent  native  princes. 
According  to  the  ancient  social  system  of  India,  the 
rajah  belonged  to  the  Kshatriya  or  military  caste  (see 
Caste)  ;  now,  however,  the  title  is  given  to,  and  assumed 
by  members  also  of  an  inferior  caste.  Ra'jahship, 
n  the  dignity  or  territory  of  a  rajah.  Rajput,  or 
Rajpoot,  n.  raj-pot'  [Skr.  raja-putra,  offspring  of  a 
kingl :  in  India,  a  Hindu  of  the  higher  military  tribe 
or  order  (see  Rajputs).  Raja  auhiiiaja,  king  o! 
kings. 


RAJAMAHENDRI— RAJATARANGINI. 

RAJAMAHENDRI,  rd'jd-ma-hen dri,or  Rajamundry, 
ra-ja-mun' dri :  town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  the  dist.  of 
Godavari,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras ;  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Godavari,  about  50  m.  from  its  mouth;  long.  81° 
53'  e.  North  of  the  town  is  the  Fort,  a  square  edifice, 
comprising  the  barracks,  hospital,  jail,  and  magazine. 
The  larger  kind  of  game,  as  well  as  wild-fowl  of  all  sorts, 
abounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  situation  and  scenery 
are  very  beautiful.  The  Godavari,  here  about  two  m. 
wide,  is  crossed  by  a  steam-ferry.  Napkins  and  table¬ 
cloths  are  manufactured.  Pop.  (1881)  24,555. 

The  district  of  Godavari,  of  which  R.  was  formerly  the 
capital,  and  is  still  seat  of  the  courts,  has  7,345  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1881)  1,791,512 — almost  entirely  Hindus  in  faith. 

RAJATARANGINI  (or  ‘the  river  of  kings,’  from 
Skr.  rdjan,  king,  and  tarangirii,  river  or  stream) :  name 
of  four  chronicles  of  the  history  of  Cashmir  written  in 
Sanskrit  verse :  the  first,  by  Kalhari  a,  bringing  the 
history  of  Cashmir  to  about  a.d.  1148 ;  the  second,  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  former,  by  Jonardja,  to  1412 ;  the  third, 
continuation  of  the  second,  by  S'rivara ,  pupil  of  Jona- 
raja,  to  1477 ;  and  the  fourth,  by  Prajyabhat't' a,  from 
that  date  to  the  conquest  of  the  valley  by  Emperor  Ak- 
bar.  Of  these  chronicles,  only  the  first  has  much  re¬ 
pute,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  important  and  complete 
of  all  known  Hindu  chronicles,  and  is  considered  the 
only  surviving  work  of  Sanskrit  literature  which  makes 
attempt  at  historiography.  Its  author,  the  pandit  Kal- 
han'a — of  whom  we  know  only  that  he  was  son  of  Cham- 
paka,  and  lived  about  1150  under  the  reign  of  Sinhadeva 
of  Cashmir — reports  that,  before  entering  on  his  task, 
he  had  studied  11  historical  works,  and  a  history  of 
Cashmir  by  the  sage  Nila;  also  that  he  had  examined 
old  documents — grants  and  proclamations  by  kings, 
texts  of  laws,  and  sacred  books.  It  is  presumed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  his  account  is  trustworthy  as  regards  the  last 
few  centuries  preceding  him ;  but  the  uncritical  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  Hindu  mind  regarding  historical  facts,  es¬ 
pecially  those  religious  or  legendary — besides  the  writ¬ 
er’s  bias  to  produce  a  consistent  system  of  chronology- 
easts  great  doubt  on  all  in  his  work  that  relates  to  the 
ancient  history  of  India.  Still,  he  is  our  only  source  of 
information  regarding  much  of  the  history  of  Cashmir. 
Kalhan'a  begins  with  the  mythological  history ;  the  first 
king  named  by  him  is  Gonarda,  who,  in  his  chronology, 
reigned  b.c.  2448 ;  and  the  last  mentioned  by  him  is 
Sinhadeva,  about  a.d.  1150.  The  Skr.  text  of  all  four 
Rajatarangin'is  was  edited  at  Calcutta  1835,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal. — See  also  H.  H. 
Wilson,  An  Essay  on  the  Hindu  History  of  Cashmir,  in 
Asiatic  Researches.  XV, ;  and  Lassen’s  Indische  Alter - 
thumskunde,  I.,  i*.. 


RAJMAHAL — RAKE. 

RAJMAHAL,  raj-ma-hal' :  town  of  India,  dist.  of 
Bhagulporo,  Bahar,  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal;  a 
station  on  the  railway  from  Calcutta  to  the  n.w.  frontier ; 
on  a  steep  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
200  m.  by  land  n. n.w.  of  Calcutta.  Its  position  is  advan¬ 
tageous,  and  it  vras  long  the  chief  town  of  the  Bengal 
and  Bahar  provinces.  Since  the  removal  of  the  British 
courts  of  justice,  it  has  declined,  and  is  deserted  and 
ruinous,  though  noteworthy  for  the  remains  of  its 
splendid  palace,  and  for  its  important  transit-trade.  Its 
people  are  employed  mostly  in  providing  for  the  vast 
number  of  travellers  who  pass  through  the  town  by  land 
and  water,  and  the  pop.  has  declined  from  30,000  to 
3,839  (1891). 

RAJPUTS,  or  Rajpoots,  raj-pots'  [from  Skr.  rdjan, 
king;  putra ,  son;  literally,  ‘sons  of  kings’]:  name  of 
various  tribes  in  India,  of  Aryan  origin,  descended  either 
from  the  old  royal  races  of  the  Hindus,  or  from  their 
Kshatriya  or  warrior  caste  (see  Caste).  At  all  periods, 
they  seem  to  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  India;  and  all  over  Hindustan  are  many  families 
who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  claim  the  title  Rajputs.  At 
present,  they  occupy  chiefly  the  country  known  as 
Rajasthan  or  Rajputana,  including,  among  other  states, 
Me  war,  Marwar,  Jeypur,  Bikanir,  Jessulmir,  Kotah, 
and  Bundi.  Before  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  the  Gliiz- 
nevide,  four  great  kingdoms  were  under  the  dominion 
of  Rajput  families — viz.,  Delhi,  Kanoj,  Mewar,  and  An- 
hulvarra;  and  all  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Rajataran- 
gin'i  (q.v.)  of  Kalhan'a  were  of  Rajput  origin. — For  the 
history,  etc.,  of  theR.,  and  the  geography  of  Rajputana, 
see  Col.  James  Tod’s  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajas¬ 
than,  or  the  Central  and  Western  Rajpoot  States  in  India 
(2  vols.,  Lond.  1829);  Ritter’s  Erdkunde,  YI.  724,  ff . ; 
Lassen’s  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  I.,  II.  (passim); 
A.  Troyer’s  Radjatarangin'i,  III.  ( Eclaircissements  histo* 
riques,  etc.). 

RAKE,  n.  rak  [Sw.  raka,  to  riot  about :  Icel.  reika,  to 
rove  about :  Scot,  raik,  to  rove,  to  wander  at  large] :  a 
loose,  disorderly,  idle  fellow ;  a  man  addicted  to  lewd 
and  vicious  acts  :  Y.  to  gad  or  ramble  idly ;  to  lead  a  dis¬ 
solute  life.  Ra' king,  imp.  Raked,  pp.  rdkt.  Rakish, 
a.  rakish ,  loose;  wanton;  dissolute.  Ra'kishly,  ad« 
-Ui.  Ra'kishness,  n.  -wes,  dissolute  practices. 


RAKE. 

RAKE,  n.  rdk  [Gael,  rae,  to  take:  Icel.  raka,  to 
scrape:  F.  racier,  to  rasp  or  grate:  Ger.  rechen;  Dut. 
rceckelen,  to  rake]  :  agricultural  and  horticultural  imple¬ 
ment,  in  use  from  very  ancient  times;  resembling  a 
large  comb.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  merely  of 
a  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  with  wooden  or  iron  teeth  in¬ 
serted  into  it,  and  attached  at  right  angles  across  the 
end  of  a  long  handle.  It  is  used  for  collecting  straws, 
hay,  etc.,  from  a  field  after  it  has  been  reaped  or  mown ; 
or  for  gathering  stones  from  newly  tilled  ground ;  some¬ 
times  also  in  gardens,  for  covering  seeds.  A  long  rake, 
with  a  short  triangular  framework  instead  of  a  handle, 
and  curved  teeth,  called  the  ell-rake,  is  much  used  in 
hay-fields  in  England.  Rakes  are  also  adapted  for  being 
drawn  by  horses ;  and  there  are  modifications  both  of 
the  hand-rake  and  of  the  horse-rake.  Among  seamen, 
rake  is  a  term  for  ‘slope,’  as  a  mast,  etc. ;  the  inclination 
of  a  mast  of  a  ship  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  keel, 
so  that  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  keel,  toward 
the  stern,  is  less  than  a  right  angle  :  in  mining,  a  rent  or 
fissure  in  strata,  vertical  or  highly  inclined  :  in  a  ship's 
bow  or  stern,  all  that  part  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  at  the 
stem  and  stern  which  projects  beyond  either  end  of  the 
keel :  V.  to  gather  or  smooth  with  a  rake;  to  collect  or 
gather  together  something  scattered ;  to  gather  with 
difficulty  or  labor;  in  mil.,  to  fire  guns  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  anything,  as  at  the  stern  or  head  of  a 
ship,  that  the  balls  (e.g.,  grape-shot)  may  pass  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  deck — nearly  the  most  disastrous 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  vessel  in  action  :  to  scratch 
into  in  search  of  something ;  to  search  with  eager  dili¬ 
gence  ;  to  grope.  Raking,  imp. :  Adj.  cannonading  a 
ship  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Raked,  pp.  rakt. 
Raker,  n.  raker,  one  who  or  that  which  rakes ;  a  self¬ 
acting  contrivance  in  a  locomotive  engine  for  cleaning 
its  grate ;  a  gun  so  placed  as  to  rake  an  enemy’s  ship. 
Ra  kish,  a.  -kish,  applied  to  the  particular  appearance 
of  a  vessel  with  its  mast  sloping  toward  the  stern. — 
Raking  molding,  molding  not  horizontal  or  vertical, 
but  sloping  at  an  angle.  When  joined  to  a  horizontal 


Raking  Molding. 


molding,  the  raking  molding  is  run  so  as  to  mitre  with 
the  true  vertical  profile  of  the  former,  and  is  therefore 
different  from  it  in  section.  To  rake  up,  to  cover  the 
ashes  over  the  fire ;  to  bring  up  or  revive,  as  old  quar¬ 
rels  and  grievances.  Lean  as  a  rake,  in  OE.,  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  ribs  are  shown 


RAKEHELL — RALEIGIi. 

RAKEHELL,  n  rak'hel  [F.  racaille ,  the  base  ana 
rascal  sort:  probably  connected  in  origin  with  Rake  1J: 
a  profligate  ;  a  debauchee.  Rakehell,  or  Rakehelly, 
a.  rak-helVi,  wild;  outcast;  worthless. 

RAKI',  or  Rakee'  :  see  Arrack. 

RAKO'CZYMARSCH,  rn  ko-tse-mdrsh :  simple  and 
grand  military  air  by  an  unknown  composer,  said  to 
have  been  the  favorite  march  of  Francis  Rako'czy  II.  of 
Transylvania,  and  known  to  have  been  much  played  in 
his  army.  The  Magyar  Hungarians  adopted  it  as  their 
national  march,  and  it  is  said  to  have  had  in  1848  and  9 
the  same  inspiriting  effect  on  the  revolutionary  troops 
of  Hungary  as  the  Marseillaise  on  the  French.  Like  the 
Marseillaise  in  France,  it  has  been  placed  in  Austria 
under  the  ban  of  the  govt,  at  various  periods  of  political 
excitement.  In  1848  several  attempts  were  made  by 
Hungarian  poets  to  set  it  to  appropriate  verses,  but 
without  much  success.  The  air  most  generally  known 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  out  of  Hungary  as  the  Rako  - 
czymarsch,  which  is  introduced  by  Hector  Berlioz  in 
Damnation  de  Faust,  is  a  weak  paraphrase  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  by  Ruziczka. 

RA'KOS :  see  Pesth. 

RAKSHAS,  rdk’shas,  or  Rakshasa,  rak’sha-sa:  in 
Hindu  mythology,  a  class  of  evil  spirits  or  demons, 
sometimes  imagined  as  attendants  on  Kuvera,  god  of 
riches,  and  guardians  of  his  treasures ;  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  as  mischievous,  cruel,  and  hideous  monsters, 
haunting  cemeteries,  devouring  human  beings,  and  ever 
ready  to  oppose  the  gods  and  to  disturb  pious  people. 
They  have  the  power  of  assuming  any  shape,  and  their 
strength  increases  toward  evening  twilight  (see  Ha¬ 
vana).  In  the  legends  of  the  Mahabharata ,  Ramayana, 
and  the  Purdnas,  they  play  an  important  part,  em¬ 
bodying  the  evil  principle  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  all 
that  is  physically  or  morally  good.  Various  etymologies 
have  been  advocated ;  but  the  probable  origin  of  the 
word  Rakshas — kindred  with  the  German  Recke  or  Riese 
—is  from  a  radical  r’ish  or  risk,  hurt  or  destroy,  with 
affix  sas ;  hence,  literally,  the  destructive  being. 

RALE,  n.  rdl  [F.  rale,  a  rattling  in  the  throat :  Ger. 
rasseln,  to  rattle]  :  every  kind  of  noise  attending  the 
breathing  in  the  bronchia  and  vesicles  of  the  lungs  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  sound  of  the  breathing  in  health ;  also 
called  rhonchus. 

RALEIGH,  raw'le :  city;  cap.  of  Wake  co.  and  of  the 
state  of  N.  C. ;  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Southern 
railway;  148  m.  n.-by-w.  of  Wilmington.  It  is  nearly 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  state,  and  is  in  a  cotton, 
corn,  and  tobacco-growing  region.  The  local  improve¬ 
ments  include  gas  and  electric  lights,  new  water  and  sew¬ 
erage  systems,  and  street  railways.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  the  state  capitol,  a  large  gray  granite  build¬ 
ing,  in  a  square  of  6  acres  of  beautiful  oaks:  United 
States  govt,  building,  of  white  marble;  state  penitentiary, 
and  one  of  the  three  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 


RALEIGH. 

Among  the  widely-known  educational  institutions  are 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  Shaw 
Univ.,  for  colored  students  (Bapt.,  opened  1865,  co¬ 
educational)  ;  St.  Augustine’s  Normal  School  and  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute  for  colored  students  (Prot.  Episc., 
opened  1868)  ;  Peace  Institute  (Presb.,  chartered  1857)  *, 
St.  Mary’s  School  (Prot.  Episc.,  opened  1842);  the 
Raleigh  Male  Acad,  (non-sect.,  opened  1878);  a  theol. 
school  and  the  Leonard  Medical  School,  both  connected 
with  Shaw  Univ.;  state  institutions  for  the  white  blind 
and  the  colored  deaf  mutes  and  blind;  and  graded  and 
normal  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils.  Besides 
college  libraries,  there  are  the  library  of  the  state 
supreme  court  (founded  1812) ,  the  state  library  (founded 
1822),  and  the  Olivia  Raney  Public  Library.  At  Chapel 
Hill,  near  the  city,  are  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
with  42,000  volumes  in  the  library,  and  Wake  Forest 
College  (Bapt.,  organized  1833),  with  16,500  volumes  in 
the  library.  There  are  churches  of  all  denominations  for 
both  white  and  colored  people,  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  denominations  leading.  There  are  two  national 
banks,  one  state  bank,  one  trust  company,  and  two 
savings  banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $555,000,  and 
deposits  of  $2,541,610.  In  1903  the  assessed  property 
valuation  was  $6,000,000.  R.  has  a  large  trade  in  cotton 
and  tobacco,  handling  about  125,000  bales  of  the  former 
annually.  Its  manufacturing  interests  are  important  and 
growing,  comprising  large  railway  car  and  repair  shops, 
4  iron  foundries,  3  cotton  mills,  a  cotton-seed  oil  plant, 
agricultural  implement  works,  several  planing  mills, 
steam  engine  works,  and  clothing,  ice,  and  other  factories. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1792,  its  site  having  been  chosen 
in  that  year  for  the  location  of  the  state  capital.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Walter  Raleigh.  The  legislature  held 
its  first  session  in  Raleigh  in  1794,  and  the  city  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  following  year,  being  reincorporated  in 
1803.  Pop.  (1910)  19,218. 

RA'LEIGH,  Sir  Walter:  1552-1618,  Oct.  29;  b.  at 
Hayes,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire;  son  of  Walter  R.,  of 
Fardel.  In  1566  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  as  a  commoner 
of  Oriel  College,  and,  though  his  residence  there  was 
brief,  gave  token  of  remarkable  ability.  Three  years 
later,  relinquishing  study  for  adventure,  he  went  to 
France  as  volunteer  in  an  expedition  in  aid  of  the 
Huguenots;  and  some  years  subsequently  he  was  serving 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  a  force  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  assist  the  Dutch  in  their  patriotic  struggle  against 
the  Spaniards.  In  1578  he  made  his  first  venture  in 
the  field  of  activity  which  through  life  continued  at 
intervals  to  attract  him,  sailing,  in  conjunction  with 
his  half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  founding  a  colony  in  N.  America.  The  expe¬ 
dition  was  unsuccessful,  being  roughly  handled  by  a 
Spanish  force;  and  returned  in  evil  case.  1580-1,  R. 
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held  a  captain’s  commission  in  Ireland,  where,  in  oper¬ 
ations  against  the  rebels,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
courage  and  conduct.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  seems 
first  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Elizabetn, 
who  speedily  gave  him  high  place  in  her  favor.  A  well- 
known  story  attributes  the  commencement  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  to  his  graceful  gallantry  in  spreading 
before  her  his  costly  mantle  as  a  carpet  over  a  muddy 
place.  For  some  years  he  was  constant  in  attendance 
on  the  queen,  who  distinguished  him  by  employing  him 
from  time  to  time  in  various  delicate  offices  of  trust, 
and  by  substantial  marks  of  favor.  The  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  was,  however,  restless  in  the  man ;  and  1584,  a 
patent  having  been  granted  him  to  take  possession  of 
lands  to  be  discovered  by  him  on  the  continent  of  N. 
America,  he  fitted  out  two  ships,  which  soon  visited 
what  was  afterward,  by  gracious  permission  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Queen,  called  Virginia.  Next  year  the  beginnings 
of  colonization  were  made ;  year  after  year  re-enforce¬ 
ments  were  sent ;  and  five  Virginian  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  1597-1602  at  R.’s  expense.  Elizabeth  conferred 
on  R.  the  honor  of  knighthood.  No  immediate  good,  if 
we  except  tobacco,  came  of  the  colony ;  and  after  some 
years  of  struggle,  he  relinquished  his  connection  with  it. 

During  1587,8,  the  country  being  menaced  by  a  Span¬ 
ish  invasion,  E.  was  actively  and  responsibly  occupied 
in  organizing  a  resistance,  and  held  command  of  the 
queen’s  forces  in  Cornwall.  In  the  latter  year  he  shared 
with  new  honor  in  the  series  of  actions  which  ended  in 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  great  Armada,  and  was 
thanked  and  rewarded  for  his  services.  In  1592,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  intrigue,  resulting  in  his  private  mar¬ 
riage  with  Elizabeth  Throckmorton,  one  of  the  queen’s 
maids  of  honor,  he  incurred  her  majesty’s  severe,  though 
only  temporary,  displeasure.  In  his  banishment  from 
court,  he  recurred  to  those  schemes  of  conquest  and  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  new  world  which  formed  one  main 
dream  of  his  life;  and  1595  headed  an  expedition  to 
Guiana,  having  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  fabled 
El  Dorado,  a  city  of  gold  and  gems,  whose  existence  in 
those  regions  was  then  generally  credited.  Of  this 
brilliant  but  fruitless  adventure,  on  returning,  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  account.  Having  been  reinstated  in  royal 
favor,  he  held  1596  the  post  of  admiral  in  the  expedition 
against  Cadiz,  commanded  by  Howard  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  was  admittedly  the  main  instrument  of  its 
success.  In  the  year  following,  he  took  part  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Azores  by  the  same  commanders.  In  the 
court  intrigues  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  he  after  this  became  deeply  involved ;  and  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  his  conduct — notably  the  sale  of  his^good 
offices  with  the  queen  in  behalf  of  such  of  the  earl’s  ad¬ 
herents  as  would  buy  them— though  easily  excused  by 
the  current  morality  of  the  time,  have  fixed  some  stain 

on  an  otherwise  splendid  fame. 

With  the  death  of  Elizabeth  1603  ends  the  brilliant 
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and  successful  portion  of  R.’s  career.  Her  successor, 
James,  from  the  first  regarded  him  with  unconcealed 
suspicion  and  dislike.  He  had,  besides,  made  powerful 
enemies — the  principal  of  whom  were  Cecil  and  Howard. 
His  ruin  was  resolved  on,  and  means  were  soon  found 
to  compass  it.  He  was  accused  of  complicity  L  a  plot 
against  the  king;  and  though  no  jot  of  evidence  of  his 
being  in  any  way  concerned  in  it  was  produced  at  his 
trial,  a  verdict  was  readily  procured,  finding  him  guilty 
of  high  treason.  The  language  of  the  prosecutor,  Atty.- 
Gen.  Coke,  was  outrageously  abusive :  he  called  R.  ‘a 
damnable  atheist,’  ‘a  spider  of  hell,’  ‘a  viperous  traitor,’ 
etc.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed,  but  James  did  not 
venture  to  execute  it;  and  R.  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where,  for  13  years,  he  remained  a  prisoner,  his  estates 
being  confiscated  and  made  over  to  the  king’s  favorite, 
Carr,  subsequently  Earl  of  Somerset.  During  his  im¬ 
prisonment,  he  applied  himself  to  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits — his  chief  monument  in  this  kind  being  the 
History  of  the  World ,  a  noble  fragment,  still  notable  to 
the  student  as  one  of  the  finest  models  of  quaint  and 
stately  old  English  style.  Certain  of  his  poetical  pieces, 
giving  hint  of  a  genius  at  once  elegant  and  sententious, 
also  are  remembered,  and  are  familiar  to  many.  In 
1616  he  procured  his  release,  and  once  more  sailed  for 
Guiana.  The  expedition,  from  which  great  results  were 
expected,  failed  miserably.  R.  himself  was  prevented 
by  severe  illness  from  accompanying  it  inland;  and 
nothing  but  disaster  ensued.  To  add  to  his  grief  and 
disappointment,  his  eldest  and  favorite  son  was  killed 
in  the  storming  of  the  Spanish  town  of  St.  Thomas ;  and 
R.  returned  to  England,  broken  in  spirit  and  in  fortunes. 
He  returned  only  to  die.  Examined  before  a  commission 
of  the  privy  council,  he  was  found  to  have  attacked  the 
Spanish  settlements  and  ships  in  his  expedition  to 
Guiana,  or  at  least  not  to  have  prevented  such  attack ; 
and  this  was  deemed  an  act  of  piracy.  1618,  Oct.  29,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  infamously  put  to 
death,  nominally  on  the  sentence  passed  on  him  16 
years  before,  but  really,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  in 
compliance  on  James’s  part  with  the  urgencies  uf  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  resented  R.’s  persistent  hostility. 

R.  was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  versatile  and  com* 
manding  genius,  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  figures  in  a  time  unusually  prolific  of  splendid  de¬ 
velopments  of  personality.  In  the  art  and  finesse  of 
the  courtier,  the  politic  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  and 
the  skilful  daring  of  the  warrior,  he  was  pre-eminent. 
The  moral  elevation  of  the  man  shone  eminently  in 
the  darkness  which  beset  his  later  fortunes ;  and  the 
calm  and  manly  dignity  with  which  he  fronted  adverse 
fate  conciliated  even  those  whom  his  haughtiness  in 
prosperity  had  offended.  R.’s  ‘  Life  ’  has  been  written 
by  Oldys ;  Cayley  (1806) ;  P.  F.  Tytler  (1833) ;  Edwards 
(1868);  St.  John  (1868);  his  poems  were  published  by  Sir 
E.  Brydges  (1814) ;  his  Miscellaneous  Writings  by  Dr. 
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Birch  (1751) ;  and  hie  Complete  ’'Works  at  Oxford  (8  vola, 
1829). 

RALLENTANDO,  n.  rdl'len-tdn  do  [It. — from  rallen- 
tare,  to  slacken]  :  in  mas.,  a  term,  frequently  abbreviated 
rallent.,  or  rail.,  indicating  a  gradual  diminution  of 
time. 

R  ALLIDiE,  ral'i-de  :  family  of  birds  of  order  Grallce, 
characterized  by  a  long  bill  more  or  less  curved  at  the 
tip  and  compressed  at  the  sides,  nostrils  in  a  membra- 
nous  groove,  wings  of  moderate  length,  tail  short,  legs 
and  toes  long  and  slender,  hind-toe  on  a  level  with  the 
others.  To  this  family  belong  rails,  crakes,  gallinules, 
<30ots,  etc.  The  toes  of  some,  e.g.,  coots,  are  margined 
with  alobed  membrane ;  but  these  are  by  some  ornithol¬ 
ogists  separated  from  this  family  (see  Coot).  Even 
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those  R.  of  which  the  toes  have  no  marginal  membrane 
are  fitted,  by  the  length  of  their  toes,  for  walking  on 
mud  or  ooze.  Many  swim  and  dive  well.  Most  of  them 
are  aquatic,  or  frequent  either  fresh-water  or  salt 
marshes ;  but  some,  as  the  crakes,  are  found  in  dry 
situations. 

RALLY,  v.  ral'li  [F.  railler,  to  jest,  to  deride  (see 
Rail  5)] :  to  joke;  to  banter;  to  attack  with  good-hu¬ 
mored  satire,  or  with  slight  contempt :  N.  an  exercise 
of  good-humored  satire.  Ral  lying,  imp. :  Ral'lied. 
pp.  -lid.— Syn.  of  ‘  rally  ’ :  to  banter ;  satirize ;  joke ;  ridi 
cule ;  deride  ;  mock. 

RALLY,  v.  ral'li  [F.  rallier,  to  reassemble,  to  reunite : 
a  corruption  of  Eng.  re-ally  :  L.  re,  again ;  ad,  to ;  ligare , 
to  bind] :  to  collect  and  reduce  to  order,  as  troops 
thrown  into  confusion  after  a  defeat;  to  put  into 
order;  to  recover  or  resume  strength  and  vigor:  N.  the 
act  of  bringing  troops  to  order ;  the  act  of  recovering 
strength.  Ral' lying,  imp.  collecting  and  reducing 
to  order.  Ral'lied,  pp.  -fid.  Rallying-point,  the 
spot,  or  subject,  or  purpose,  round  whioh  people  unite 
or  agree. 
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RAM,  n.  ram  [Dut.  ram,  a  ram:  Dan.  ram,  rank  in 
smell  or  taste,  in  allusion  to  the  strong  smell  of  the 
animal :  Ger.  rammler,  the  male  sheep]  :  a  male  sheep — • 
called  also  a  tup;  an  anc.  warlike  instrument  for  batter¬ 
ing  walls ;  Aries,  a  sign  of  the  ecliptic ;  a  steam  war-ship 
armed  with  a  heavy  steel  or  iron  beak  for  driving 
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against  and  so  destroying  other  vessels ;  a  machine  for 
raising  water  by  the  moving  force  of  part  of  the  water 
to  be  raised ;  the  hammer  of  a  pile-driver ;  the  piston  of 
a  hydraulic  press  :  Y.  to  strike,  like  a  ram  with  his 
head ;  to  thrust  in  with  much  force ;  to  drive  hard  down 
or  together.  Ram  ming,  imp.  Rammed,  pp.  rdmd. 
Rammer,  n.  rdm'er,  he  who  or  that  which  rams;  an 
instrument  with  which  anything  is  driven  hard;  the 
rod  with  which  the  charge  is  forced  into  a  gun — also 
called  a  ramrod.  Ram'mish,  a.  -ish,  rank;  strong- 
scented  ;  lascivious.  Rams’  horns,  a  familiar  term  in 
England  for  the  incurved  or  curled  fossil  shells  called 
ammonites. 

RAMA,  rd’ma  :  in  Hindu  mythology,  name  common  to 
three  incarnations  of  Yishn'u,  of  Paras' urama,  Rama- 
chandra,  and  Balarama:  see  Vishn'u. 

RAMADAN,  n.  ram  a-dan  ,  or  Ramadhan,  or  Ram- 
adzan,  or  Rhamadzan  [Ar.  Ramadan,  the  hot  month] : 
ninth  month  in  the  Mohammedan  year.  In  it  Moham¬ 
med  received  his  first  revelation,  and  every  believer  is 
therefore  enjoined  to  keep  strict  fast  through  its  entire 
course,  from  the  dawn — when  a  white  thread  can  be 
distinguished  from  a  black  thread — to  sunset.  Eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  bathing,  smelling  perfumes,  and 
other  bodily  enjoyments,  even  swallowing  one’s  saliva, 
obliged  to  take  medicine,  the  Moslem  must  make  some 
amends  for  it— e.g.,  spending  a  certain  sum  of  money 
on  the  poor.  During  the  night,  however,  the  most  nec¬ 
essary  wants  may  be  satisfied— a  permission  which 
practically  is  interpreted  by  profuse  indulgence  in  all 
sorts  of  enjoyments.  The  fast  of  R.,  now  much  less 
observed  than  in  former  times,  is  sometimes  a  very 
severe  affliction  on  the  orthodox,  particularly  when  the 
month— the  year  being  lunar— happens  to  fall  in  the 
long  and  hot  days  of  midsummer.  The  sick,  travellers. 
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and  solaie 's  in  time  of  war,  are  temporarily  released 
from  this  duty,  but  they  have  to  fast  an  equal  number 
of  days  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  this  impediment 
is  removed.  Nurses,  pregnant  women,  and  those  to 
whom  it  might  prove  really  injurious,  are  expressly 
exempt  from  fasting.  According  to  some  Mohammedan 
traditions  (Al-Beidawi),  not  only  Mohammed,  but  also 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  received  their  re¬ 
spective  revelations  during  this  month.  The  principal 
passages  treating  of  the  fast  of  It.  are  in  the  second 
Surah  of  the  Koran,  called  «  The  Cow.’ 

RAMAGE,  n.  ram'aj  [OF.  ramage,  boughs,  branches  : 
F.  ramage,  warbling  of  birds :  It.  ramo,  a  branch — from 
Jj.  ramus,  a  branch]:  in  OE.,  branches  of  trees;  the 
songs  of  birds  on  the  branches  of  trees :  Adj.  wild ;  shy 
— often  applied  to  an  untaught  hawk. 

RAMAL,  a.  ramal  [L.  ramus,  a  branch] :  in  hot.,  be¬ 
longing  to  branches ;  growing  on  a  branch,  or  originat¬ 
ing  on  it. 

RAMAYANA,  ra-ma'ya-na  [Skr.] :  one  of  the  two  great 
epic  Sanskrit  poems  of  ancient  India  (for  the  other,  see 
Mahabharata).  Its  subject  is  the  history  of  Rama, 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  Yishn'u  (q.v. :  see  also  Rama)  ; 
and  its  reputed  author  is  Valmiki,  according  to  the 
legend  a  contemporary  of  Rama.  But  though  this  point 
is  quite  doubtful,  it  seems  certain  that  Valmiki — unlike 
Vyasa  (q.v.),  supposed  compiler  of  the  Mahabharata — 
was  a  real  personage ;  moreover,  that  the  R.  was  the 
work  of  one  poet — not,  like  the  Mahabharata,  a  growth 
of  various  epochs  and  from  different  minds.  As  a  poetical 
composition,  the  R.  is  therefore  far  superior  to  the 
Mahabharata ;  and  it  may  be  called  the  best  great  poem 
of  ancient  India,  claiming  a  rank  in  the  literature  of  the 
world  which  by  some  is  compared  to  that  of  the  epic 
poetry  of  Homer.  Whereas  the  character  of  the  Mahab¬ 
harata  is  cyclopedical — its  main  subject  overgrown  by 
diversified  episodes,  its  diction  differing  in  poetical  and 
grammatical  merit,  according  to  the  ages  that  worked 
at  its  completion — the  R.  has  but  one  object,  the  history 
of  Rama  (see  Vishn'u — Rdmachandra).  Its  episodes 
are  rare,  and  its  poetical  diction  shows  throughout  the 
same  finish  and  the  same  genius.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  R.  is  the  older  of  the  two.  It 
contains  (professedly)  24,000  epic  verses,  or  S'lckas,  in 
seven  books,  or  Kan  d' as.  The  text  exhibits,  in  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  manuscripts,  considerable  discrepancies ;  and 
it  now  exists  in  two  recensions — a  fact  made  known  first 
by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel.  One  of  the  two,  more  concise 
and  grammatically  more  archaic,  is  doubtless  the  older 
and  more  genuine  text :  there  have  been  several  editions 
of  the  older — a  careful  and  elegant  one  at  Bombay,  1861. 
William  Carey  and  Joshua  Marshman  edited  the  first 
two  books  of  the  R.,  adding  a  translation  in  English  and 
notes  (1806-08).  Another  edition,  eclectic,  is  that  by 
A.  W.  von  Schlegel.  A  complete  translation  of  the 
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Ramayan  ofVdlmiki  in  English  verse,  by  R.  T.  H.  Griffith, 
principal  of  the  Benares  College,  appeared  1870-75,  five 
vols.  Griffith  published  Scenes  from  the  R.  Meghaduta , 
etc.,  1870. 

RAMBLA,  ram' bid :  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
modern  province  of  Cordova,  23  m.  s.  of  the  city  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  on  a  hill  in  a  district  which  produces  abundantly 
grain,  wine,  and  oil.  There  are  manufactures  of 
coarse  pottery,  especially  porous  water-colors.  Pop. 
(1877)  6,160. 

RAMBLE,  v.  rdm'bl  [Sw.  ramla,  to  rattle:  Dut.  ram- 
melen,  to  rattle,  to  clash,  to  talk  loosely  and  confusedly : 
Ger.  rammeln ,  to  tumble,  romp]  :  to  wander  about  from 
place  to  place  without  any  particular  object  in  view;  to 
rove  about  loosely  or  irregularly ;  to  be  in  an  excited 
state ;  to  talk  in  an  incoherent  or  desultory  way :  N.  a 
wandering;  a  moving  about  loosely  and  irregularly. 
Ram  bling,  imp.  -bling :  Adj.  roving;  wandering;  un¬ 
settled  ;  incoherent ;  desultory :  N.  a  wandering  from 
place  to  place;  an  irregular  excursion.  Ram' bled,  pp. 
•bid.  Ram'bler,  n .-bier,  an  irregular v  anderer;  a  rover. 
Ram'blingly,  ad.  -K. — Syn.  of  ‘ramole,  v.’ :  to  roam; 
rove ;  range ;  wander ;  stroll. 

RAMBOUILLET,  rong-bo-ya' ,  Catherine  de  Vi- 
vonne,  Marquise  de  :  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
illustrious  women  of  the  17th  c. :  1588-1665,  Dec.  27  ;  b. 
Rome,  of  Italian  parents.  She  received  a  refined  edu  ¬ 
cation  under  the  superintendence  of  her  mother,  Mar- 
chesa  di  Pisani.  At  the  age  of  12,  she  was  betrothed  to 
a  French  nobleman,  Charles  d’Angennes,  son  of  the 
Marquis  de  R.,  who  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  and 
title  on  the  death  of  his  father  1611.  When  the  youth¬ 
ful  marquise  first  appeared  in  the  assemblies  at  the 
Louvre,  she  was  shocked  by  the  gross  corruption  of 
morals  and  manners  among  the  mob  of  courtiers,  and 
almost  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  se¬ 
lect  circle  for  herself,  which  should  meet  at  her  own 
house — the  famous  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  Madame  de 
R.  was  admirably  fitted  for  presiding  at  the  reunions 
which  have  made  her  famous  in  the  literary  history  of 
France.  Handsome  and  gracious,  but  free  from  coquetry 
and  all  personal  pretensions,  her  affability,  generosity, 
and  loyal  attachment  to  her  friends,  made  her  an  object 
almost  of  worship  to  those  admitted  to  her  society.  The 
writers  of  that  epoch  are  unanimous  in  expression  of 
their  homage.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  R.  cir¬ 
cle  was  the  intercourse,  on  terms  of  equality,  of  the 
aristocracy  of  rank  and  the  aristocracy  of  genius.  There 
was  a  generous  and  adequate  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  letters.  For  50  years  the  salons  of  the  marquise  were 
hospitably  open  to  the  wits,  critics,  scholars,  and  poets 
of  Paris,  beginning  with  Malherbe  and  Racan,  followed 
by  that  distinguished  circle  of  beaux  esprits  who  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  the  formation  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  and  taste — Costar,  Sarrazin,  Conrart,  Patru, 
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Balzac,  Segrais,  Godeau,  Yoiture,  and  Corneille;  and 
closing  with  the  generation  that  filled  the  interregnum 
from  Corneille  to  Moliere — Scarron,  Saint-Evremond, 
Benserade,  Due  de  Larochefoucauld,  etc.  Many  of  the 
literary  debuts  of  celebrated  geniuses  were  made  at  the 
Hotel  de  R.  :  here  Corneille  read  his  first  piece,  Melite; 
and  Armand  du  Plessis,  afterward  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
sustained  a  These  d' Amour ;  and  Boileau  preached  one 
of  his  earliest  sermons.  But  the  Hotel  was  renowned 
almost  as  much  for  the  brilliant  and  accomplished  women 
who  frequented  it,  as  for  its  crowd  of  professional  lit¬ 
terateurs.  The  names  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  of 
Mademoiselle  Coligny — afterward  Comtesse  de  la  Suze— 
and  of  Marquise  de  Sable,  who  inspired  the  Maximes  of 
Larochefoucauld,  are  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  time  and  country ;  but  above  them  all,  as  conspic¬ 
uous  by  her  splendid  beauty  as  by  her  faultless  grace  of 
manner,  the  centre  and  delight  of  women  and  of  men, 
shone  the  sister  of  the  great  Conde,  and  the  heroine  of 
the  Fronde— Duchesse  de  Longueville.  The  combined 
influence  of  so  many  various  sorts  of  esprit  was  profound 
and  lasting  on  the  literature  and  society  of  the  17th  c., 
and  is  considered — rightly,  we  think — to  have  developed 
quite  a  new  art — that  of  lively,  polished  conversation, 
in  which  France  has  since  taken  the  lead,  placing  itself, 
as  regards  society,  in  the  front  of  European  civilization. 
It  has  been  customary  to  say  that  the  Precieuses  Ridicules 
of  Moliere  was  aimed  at  the  foibles  of  the  coterie  of 
ladies  in  Madame  de  R.’s  circle,  known  as  Precieuses: 
there  is  possibly  some  truth  in  this  as  regards  the  little 
coterie,  but  not  as  regards  the  general  circle.  The 
Precieuses  Ridicules  was  actually  performed  first  at  the 
Hotel,  and  Moliere,  in  the  preface  to  his  Femmes 
Savantes,  protests  against  the  supposition  that  he  meant 
to  reflect  on  a  circle  which  he  affirmed  had  every  claim 
to  respect.  It  appears,  from  investigation,  that  gro¬ 
tesque  imitations  of  the  manners  and  style  of  the  Hotel 
had,  in  the  course  of  years,  become  prevalent  in  Paris 
and  the  provinces,  and  that  it  was  these,  and  not  their 
charming  prototype,  which  drew  the  satire  of  Moliere. 
Madame  de  R.  died  at  Paris.— See  Rbderer’s  Memoire 
pour  servir  a,  VHistoire  de  la  Societe  polie  en  France  pen¬ 
dant  le  dix-septieme  Siecle;  and  Victor  Cousin’s  Jeunesse 
de  Mde.  de  Longueville,  Mde.  de  Sable,  etc. 

RAMEAU,  rd-md',  Jean  Philippe  :  French  musician  : 
1683,  Sep.  25—1764,  Sep.  12 ;  b.  Dijon ;  son  of  the  organ¬ 
ist  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  there.  He  showed  genius  for 
music  almost  from  infancy ;  and  choosing  it  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  set  out  for  Italy  at  the  age  of  18,  but  proceeded 
no  further  than  Milan.  After  travelling  through  France, 
and  acquiring  considerable  reputation  as  a  performer  on 
the  organ,  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  cathedral 
of  Clermont,  Auvergne,  and  wrote  while  there  Traite  de 
VHarmonie,  published  Paris  1722.  Removing  to  Paris, 
he  became  organist  of  Sainte  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie, 
and  published  various  treatises  connected  with  the  the- 
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ory  of  music.  In  1733,  at  the  mature  age  of  50,  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  first  opera,  Hippolyte  et  Aricie,  the  drama  of 
which  was  written  by  Abbe  Pellegrin.  It  created  a 
great  sensation,  and  R.  was  forthwith  elevated  to  the 
position  of  a  rival  to  Lulli  as  an  opera  composer,  mu¬ 
sicians  being  divided  in  partizanship  for  the  two  artists. 
R.’s  best  opera  was  Castor  et  Pollux,  produced  at  the 
Academie  Royale  de  Musique  1737 ;  it  contains  one 
chorus  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  whole  range  of  theatri¬ 
cal  music.  1733-60  he  composed  21  operas  and  ballets, 
as  well  as  numerous  harpsichord  pieces.  His  works  on 
harmony  gave  him  deservedly  high  reputation  as  a  mu¬ 
sical  theorist :  he  has  been  called  the  Newton  of  musical 
science.  Louis  XV.  created  for  him  the  office  of  Cabinet 
Composer,  granted  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  named 
him  a  Chevalier  de  St.  Michel. 

RAMED,  a.  ramd  [Eng.  ram]  :  in  ship-building,  said  of  a 
ship  on  the  stocks  when  the  frames,  stem,  and  stern- 
post  are  up  and  adjusted. 

RAMENTA,  n.  rd-men'ta  [L.  rdmen'ta,  scrapings, 
shavings — from  rado,  I  scrape]  :  in  hot.,  thin,  brown, 
leafy  scales  with  which  the  stems  of  some  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  ferns,  are  covered.  R amentaceous,  a.  ram'en- 
td'shus ,  covered  with  ramenta  or  scales. 

RAMEOUS,  a.  rame-us  [L.  rameus,  of  or  belonging  to 
branches — from  ramus,  a  branch]  :  in  hot.,  belonging  to 
a  branch ;  shooting  or  growing  from  a  branch. 

R AMESES,  rdm'e-sez,  or  Raamses,  rd-dm'sez:  district 
and  town  in  Lower  Egypt;  the  town  being  usually 
deemed  one  of  the  fortresses  or  treasure-cities  built  by 
the  Hebrews  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt.  The  name 
of  this  fortress,  important  for  the  date  of  the  Exodus — 
placed  b.c.  1491  or  1485  by  the  old  chronologers,  and 
B.c.  1314  by  Lepsius,  but  now,  with  most  probability, 
b.c.  1317,  Apr.  15 — is  found  in  the  papyri  of  the  British 
Museum  in  documents  of  the  age  of  Meneptah ;  while 
Rameses  III.  is  represented  at  Medinet-Habu  in  one  of 
his  campaigns,  marching  out  of  the  Magdol  (tower)  of 
Rameses.  The  situation  of  R.  has  puzzled  geographers 
and  commentators,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Abaris,  Baal-Zephon,  Heroopolis,  Pelusium,  and  Abu- 
Kescheh.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  dating  the 
fortress  Rameses  in  the  period  of  the  19th  dynasty,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  constructed  at 
that  period.  In  fact,  no  fort  was  ever  named  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  a  prince,  it  being  the  prerogative  of  only 
the  monarch  to  have  the  fortress  named  after  him.  The 
evident  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  exodus  of 
the  Hebrews  took  place  under  a  king  Rameses,  at  what¬ 
ever  chronological  period  his  reign  may  have  happened. 
— A  remarkable  and  important  discovery  of  royal  mum¬ 
mies,  papyri,  and  other  relics  was  made  in  a  pit  near 
Thebes  1881.  Among  the  mummies  were  those  of 
Rameses  I.  and  Rameses  II.,  probably  removed  and 
concealed  here  on  occasion  of  some  hostile  invasion. 
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RAMESES. 

RAM'ESES,  or  Raam'ses  (*  born  of  the  sun,’  or  *  the 
nascent  sun’):  name  of  several  Egyptian  ruonarchs, 
some  of  whom  were  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  and  the  chronologists.  The  R.  family  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  of  Theban  origin,  descended  from 
one  of  the  later  queens  of  the  18th  dynasty.  The  ex¬ 
ploits  of  R.  are  confounded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  with  those  of  Sesostris  (see  Sesostris),  and 
mingled  in  the  legend  of  Armais,  the  Danaus  of  the 
Greeks.  R.  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  army  and  navy, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  700,000  men,  to  have  con¬ 
quered  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Persia,  and  other  eastern 
nations.  Before  leaving  his  kingdom  for  these  distant 
expeditions,  he  is  said  to  have  appointed  his  brother 
Armais  or  Danaus  regent  of  the  kingdom,  charging'  him 
neither  to  assume  the  diadem,  nor  interfere  with  the 
royal  harem.  R.  then  proceeded  to  conquer  Cyprus, 
Phoenicia,  the  Assyrians  and  Medes.  Armais  contravened 
his  orders;  and  R.,  informed  of  this  by  the  high  priest, 
suddenly  returned  to  Pelusium,  and  resumed  the  king¬ 
dom,  expelling  his  brother,  who,  fleeing  with  his 
daughters,  the  Danaides,  to  Argos,  established  himself 
in  Greece.  According  to  the  Roman  authors,  however, 
Troy  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  Rameses.  The  walls  of 
the  temples  of  Thebes  were  said  to  be  covered  with  in¬ 
scriptions  and  scenes  recording  his  conquests  and  the 
tributes  rendered  to  him,  and  these  were  interpreted  by 
the  priests  to  Germanicus  on  his  visit  to  Egypt.  Such 
is  the  account  given  of  a  monarch  called  R.  by  the 
classical  authors. 

The  following  are  the  principal  princes  and  monarchs 
of  this  name,  found  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt. — 1.  A 
prince  or  king  represented  with  the  royal  families  of  the 
18th  dynasty  in  a  sepulchre  at  Thebes. — 2.  R.  I.,  chief 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  who  reigned  but  a  short  time,  and 
whose  name  is  found  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes  and 
the  Wady  Haifa. — 3.  R.  II.,  or  the  Great,  now  generally 
believed  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Hebrew  oppression, 
who  mounted  the  throne  at  a  very  early  age,  conquered 
the  Khita  or  Hittites,  and  other  confederate  nations  of 
central  Asia,  in  his  7th  year,  and  concluded  an  extradi¬ 
tionary  treaty  with  the  Khita  in  his  21st  year.  Other 
nations,  European  and  African,  fell  under  his  sway,  and 
his  empfre  extended  far  s.  in  Nubia,  the  ancient  Ethi¬ 
opia,  which  he  governed  by  viceroys.  He  erected  for¬ 
tresses  and  temples  in  foreign  lands,  and  embellished 
all  Egypt  with  his  edifices.  He  had  two  wives,  23  sons, 
and  7  daughters ;  and  was  finally  buried  in  the  Biban-el- 
Moluk.  He  is  the  supposed  Sesostris,  according  to 
most  authors.  He  reigned  68  years.  His  son  Mene- 
ptah  I.  is  now  generally  identified  with  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  (see  Exodus). — 4.  R.  III.,  chief  of  the  20th 
dynasty,  the  Rhampsinitus  of  Herodotus,  called  Meri- 
amoun,  or  beloved  of  Ammon,  who  defeated  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  the  Mashuasha,  and  the  Libyans,  carrying  on  im¬ 
portant  wars  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  year  of  his  reign; 
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he  also  made  conquests  in  the  16th,  and  seems  to  have 
reigned  55  more  years.  He  founded  the  magnificent  pile 
of  edifices  of  Medinet-Habu,  embellished  Luxor,  Gurnah, 
and  other  parts  of  Egypt.  Some  attribute  to  him  the 
exploits  of  the  Rameses  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers. — 5.  Rameses  IV.  reigned  a  short  time,  and  per¬ 
formed  no  distinguished  actions. — 6.  Rameses  V.,  of 
whom  inscriptions  are  found  at  Silsilis. — 7.  Rameses  VI., 
whose  tomb  at  the  Biban-el-Moluk  contains  some  astro¬ 
nomical  records  from  which  the  date  of  his  reign  has 
been  calculated  at  B.c.  1240. — 8.-12.  Rameses  VII.,  VIII., 
IX.,  X.,  and  XI.,  undistinguished  monarchs. — 13.  Ram¬ 
eses  XII.,  who  reigned  more  than  33  years,  in  whose 
reign  the  statue  of  the  god  Chons  was  sent  from  Egypt 
to  the  land  of  the  Bakhten,  to  cure  a  princess  of  the  royal 
family  of  that  court,  with  which  Rameses  had  contracted 
an  alliance. — 14.  Rameses  XIII.,  an  unimportant  mon¬ 
arch. 

RAMESSEUM,  ram-es-se'um:  a  temple  of  ancient 
Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  situated  oppo¬ 
site  Thebes,  and  near  the  modern  village  of  El-Kurneh. 
Its  ruins  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  group  of 
ancient  Egyptian  remains,  owing  to  the  rich  mural  sculp¬ 
tures  of  great  historical  value  which  are  there  preserved. 
The  principal  features  of  the  temple  were  two  great 
courts  about  140  ft.  long  by  180  ft.  wide,  entered  through 
a  propylon  225  ft.  wide.  The  front  court  contains  the 
fragments  of  a  gigantic  statue  of  Rameses  II.  carved 
from  a  single  block  of  granite,  and  estimated  to  have 
weighed,  when  entire,  more  than  850  tons.  The  statue 
was  60  ft.  high  and  the  monarch  was  represented  as 
seated  on  his  throne.  The  columns  in  both  courts  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture.  On  the  wall  of  the  second  court  is  a  great  series 
of  sculptures  depicting  a  battle  between  Rameses  II. 
and  the  Hittites,  in  which  the  king  is  shown  as  victorious¬ 
ly  pursuing  the  enemy’s  forces.  Opening  on  the  second 
court  is  a  beautiful  hall  of  pillars,  the  walls  of  which 
are  adorned  with  battle  scenes  and  religious  subjects.  A 
smaller  chamber  adjacent  to  the  hall  of  pillars  is  no¬ 
table  for  its  astronomical  ceiling.  The  temple  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  under  the  name  of  the  Tomb 
of  Osymandyas.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Memnonium. 

RAMESWARAM,  ra-mes'wa-ram:  a  low  sandy  island 
between  the  southern  extremity  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
between  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk  Strait,  about  14 
m.  long  and  5  wide.  It  is  one  of  the  islands  that  form 
the  chain  known  as  Adam’s  Bridge,  and  contains  a  fa¬ 
mous  Hindu  temple  of  Dravidian  architecture,  which 
attracts  many  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.  The  port 
of  the  island  is  Pambam;  it  also  contains  a  small  town 
called  Rameswaram.  There  is  a  passage  for  ships  of 
moderate  size  between  this  island  and  the  continent. 
Pop.  17,854. 
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RAMFEEZLEB,  a.  ram-fez'ld  [Scot.]:  fatigued;  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  word  was  borrowed  from  Burns  by  Cowper. 

RAM'IE,  RHEA,  or  CHINA  GRASS:  Bcehmeria 
tenacissima  and  B.  nivea.  Shrubs,  5  to  8  ft.  high,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  the  bark  of  their  stalks  or  stems  a  bast  fibre. 
Technically  ramie  and  rhea  are  derived  from  tenacissima 
and  China  grass  from  nivea.  -  This  distinction  has  never 
been  regarded,  however,  in  the  economic  literature  of 
the  subject,  the  term  ramie  being  commonly  used  to 
designate  all  bcehmeria  fibre,  China  grass  being  either  a 
synonym  or  the  trade  name  of  the  Chinese  fibre  as  im¬ 
ported.  In  the  statements  which  follow,  therefore,  ramie 
and  China  grass  may  be  considered  as  synonymous  terms, 
referring  to  the  fibres  of  both  species,  as  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  identical  from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  util¬ 
ity,  and  as  regards  culture,  preparation  and  manufacture. 

The  fibre  is  strong  and  durable,  is  least  affected  by 
moisture  of  all  fibres,  and  takes  first  rank  as  a  textile 
substance.  It  is  adapted  to  the  widest  range  of  uses  of 
any  known  textile.  It  has  been  made  into  stuff  goods  tor 
men’s  wear,  ladies’  dress  goods,  upholstery,  curtains, 
laces,  and  embroideries.  The  pile  of  velvets  and  plushes, 
stockings,  underclothing  and  knit  goods,  table  damask, 
napkins,  handkerchiefs,  shirtings,  sheetings,  sail  duck, 
carpets,  cordage,  fishing  nets,  and  yarns  and  thread  of  all 
descriptions,  and  it  makes  a  superior  bank-note  paper. 
It  is  also  used  to  adulterate  silk,  and  for  imitation  silk 
goods.  The  plant  has  been  the  subject  of  experiment  in 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world,  and  probably  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  or  wasted,  in  attempts,  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  industry,  or  in  the  construction  of  machines  to 
extract  the  fibre.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  fibre  is  only  produced  in  China  and  by  rudest 
hand  methods,  Japan  coming  the  nearest  to  establishing 
a  commercial  industry  for  the  production  of  export  fibre. 
Ramie  is  neither  grown  nor  to  any  extent  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  though  its  culture  was  experimented 
with  for  years,  and  inventors  and  textile  manufacturers 
have  struggled  with  the  machine  problem,  and  with  the 
after  preparation  and  the  spinning  of  the  fibre.  As  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
fibre  can  be  laid  down  in  San  Francisco  for  about  4  cents 
a  pound  condenses  the  entire  ramie  situation  into  a  nut¬ 
shell.  Cultivation  in  this  country  would  not  pay  at  such 
prices,  and  there  is  not  a  machine  in  existence  that  could 
produce  enough  marketable  fibre  in  a  day  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  running  the  machines  when  American  wages  are 

considered.  ^  ,  „ 

Ramie  manufactures  have  been  on  the  market  tor 
years,  derived  from  European  sources,  and  made  from 
raw  fibre  produced  in  China.  And  many  manufactures 
made  in  whole,  or  part,  from  ramie  are  sold  as  some¬ 
thing  else,  because  the  fibre  is  unknown  to  the  public, 
or  because  it  is  used  as  an  adulterant,  as  in  silk  fabrics. 
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RAMIFY,  y.  ram'i-fi  [F.  ramljier — from  mid.  L.  ran i- 
if leave,  to  ramify — from  L.  ramus,  a  branch;  facto,  I 
make] :  to  divide  into  branches ;  to  shoot  or  spread  out 
into  branches  or  parts.  Ram  ifying,  imp.  Ram'ified, 
pp.  -fid.  Ram'ifica'tion,  n.  -Ifi-ka' shun  [F. — L.] :  the 
act  of  branching,  or  dividing  into  branches ;  a  branch ; 
a  division ;  in  hot.,  sub-divisions  of  roots  or  branches; 
the  manner  in  which  a  tree  produces  its  branches ;  in 
anat.,  the  issuing  or  spreading  of  small  vessels  from  a 
large  one. 

RAMILLIES,  ra-mel-ye  or  ra-me-ye' :  small  village  of 
Brabant,  Belgium,  28  m.  s.e.  of  Brussels ;  memorable  as 
the  place  near  which  one  of  the  most  important  battles 
of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  fought,  1706, 
May  23.  In  this  conflict,  the  French  forces  were  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Villeroy  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  while  Marlborough  led  the  troops  of  the  allies. 
Villeroy,  after  a  battle  of  three  hours  and  a  half,  was 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  his  cannon,  the 
whole  of  his  baggage,  and  13,000  killed  and  wounded. 
The  great  result  of  this  victory  was  that  the  French 
were  compelled  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands. 

RAMMED,  RAMMER,  RAMMISH,  etc. :  see  under 
Ram. 

RAMMELSBERG,  ram' mels-berch :  one  of  the  Harz 
Mountains,  Germany;  rising  2,092  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  noted  for  its  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  cop¬ 
per,  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  alum.  They  have  been  worked, 
according  to  tradition,  from  968 ;  and  their  possession 
was  for  ages  a  source  of  strife  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Goslar  (q.v.)  and  the  dukes  of  Brunswick. 

RAMMOHUN  ROY,  ram'mo-hun  roy :  renowned 
Hindu  rajah :  b.  Burdwan,  province  of  Bengal,  between 
1774  and  80 ;  died  1833,  Sep.  27.  In  a  sketch  of  his  own 
life  (1832),  he  states  that  his  ancestors  were  Brahmans 
of  a  high  order.  He  was  well  educated,  as  a  Hindu ;  and 
made  thorough  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  the  works  in  it, 
which  contain  the  spirit  of  Hindu  law,  literature,  and 
religion.  In  early  youth,  beginning  to  investigate  the 
various  religious  doctrines  held  by  those  around  him, 
he  found  them  repugnant  to  his  vigorous  understanding, 
and  openly  declared  this  fact.  The  result  was  a  quarrel 
with  his  father,  his  family,  and  his  community.  For  a 
long  time  he  had  a  strong,  perhaps  not  unfounded,  dis¬ 
like  to  the  English ;  but  becoming  convinced  that  their 
sway  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  India,  his  senti¬ 
ments  changed,  and  he  applied  himself  to  study  of 
the  English  language.  For  five  years  he  held  the  office 
of  revenue  collector  in  the  dist.  of  Rungpur.  In  1803 
his  father  died,  but  left  him  no  part  of  his  estate.  In 
1811,  however,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded 
to  affluence.  He  published  various  works  in  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  Sanskrit;  the  object  of  the  whole  being  the 
uprooting  of  idolatry,  He  issued  jn  English  an  abridg- 
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ment  of  a  work  called  the  Vedant,  giving  a  digest  of  the 
Vedas,  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  Be¬ 
coming  more  convinced,  as  he  grew  older,  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  moral  elements  of  Christianity,  he  published 
(1820)  The  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Rap* 
piness,  This  work  shows  his  acceptance  of  the  moral 
precepts  of  Christ;  but  that  he  did  not  concede  his 
supreme  divinity,  nor  the  reality  of  the  miracles  record¬ 
ed  in  the  gospels,  nor  other  doctrines  held  fundamental 
in  the  various  churches  of  Christendom.  1831,  Apr., 
the  rajah  visited  England.  His  society  was  universally 
courted  there,  and  he  was  oppressed  with  invitations  to 
social  parties,  and  political  and  ecclesiastical  meetings. 
His  anxiety  to  see  everything  and  to  please  all  led  him 
to  overtask  himself ;  his  health,  long  failing,  at  last 
broke  down,  and  he  died  at  Bristol.  He  was  founder 
of  the  well-known  Theistic  Church  of  India,  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  (q.v.),  led  subsequently  by  Debendra  Nath  Tagore 
and  by  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  (see  Sen,  Keshub  Chun- 
der).  The  Arya  Somaj,  under  Dayananda  Sarasvati, 
was  more  conservative ;  advocating  a  reform  in  Hindu 
religion,  but  taking  its  stand  on  the  Vedas,  their  in¬ 
spiration  and  infallible  authority.  See  Mary  Carpenter’s 
Last  Days  of  R.  R.  (1866). 

RAMNAD,  rdm-ndd'  :  town  of  Brit.  India,  dist.  of 
Madura,  presidency  of  Madras ;  about  five  m.  from  the 
shore  of  Palk’s  Bay.  In  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  the 
palace  of  the  zemindar,  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  class 
in  s.  India,  his  extensive  possessions  containing  more 
than  2,000  villages,  and  nearly  300,000  inhabitants. — 
Pop.  of  R.  15,000. 

RAMNAGHAR,  rdm-na~gdr' ,  or  Ramnuggtjr,  ram - 
nug'ger :  town  of  Brit.  India,  N.  W.  Provinces,  in  the  dist. 
of  Benares,  four  m.  s.  of  the  city  of  Benares,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges.  Its  fort,  the  residence  of  the 
rajah,  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  sacred  stream  by  a 
number  of  fine  ghats  or  flights  of  stairs.  Pop.  12,000. 

RAMNAGHAR',  or  Ramnug'gur  (Town  of  God); 
formerly  Rasulnuggtjr  :  walled  town  of  the  Punjab, 
beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chenab,  65  m.  n.n.w.  of  Lahore.  There  is 
a  ferry  across  the  river,  which  here  is  300  yards  wide 
and  9  ft.  deep.  It  was  an  important  place  in  the  18th  c. 
and  was  stormed  1795  by  Ranjit  Sing:  of  late  it  has  de¬ 
clined.  Pop.  about  8,000,  of  whom  4,500  are  Mohamme¬ 
dans. 

RAMOLLESCENCE,  n.  ram  ol-les'ens  [F.  ramollir,  to 
soften  ;  ramollissant,  softening — from  L.  re,  again ;  ad, 
to ;  molVio,  I  make  soft ;  mollis,  soft]  :  a  softening ;  ener¬ 
vation.  Ram  ollisse'ment,  n.  -Us' ment  [F.]  :  in  anat ., 
&  diseased  condition  of  apart  of  the  body  in  which .  it 
becomes  softer  than  is  natural,  usually  limited  in  itf 
application  to  the  nervous  system. 


RAMOUS— RAMPAGE. 

RAMOUS,  a.  ramus ,  or  Ramose,  a.  rd-mos'  [L.  ram5« 
sus,  full  of  boughs — from  ramus,  a  branch] :  in  hot .,  pro¬ 
ducing  branches ;  very  much  branched. 

RAMP,  v.  ramp ,  or  Romp,  v.  romp  [It.  rampare,  to 
clamber :  F.  ramper,  to  creep  or  climb,  as  a  plant :  Dut. 
rammelen ,  *to  rattle :  Ger.  rammeln,  to  romp :  comp. 
Eng.  rampage,  to  scour  up  and  down]:  to  jump;  to 
leap ;  to  bound ;  to  sport  about  in  a  wild,  riotous  man¬ 
ner;  to  climb,  as  a  plant :  N.  a  leap ;  a  bound ;  in  hand¬ 
railing,  sudden  upward  bend  or  slope  in  the  hand-rail  of 
a  stair:  in  fort.,  a  road  cut  obliquety  into,  or  added  to, 
the  interior  slope  of  a  rampart,  or  of  a  parapet,  serving 
as  a  communication  between  two  levels ;  gradual  slope 
by  which  approach  is  had  from  the  level  of  the  interior 
area,  or  of  a  town,  to  the  terre-plein  or  general  level  of 
the  fortifications  behind  the  parapet.  Ramp'ing,  imp. : 
Adj.  leaping  or  bounding  with  violence.  Ramped,  pp„ 
rampt.  Rampant,  a.  ramp  ant,  overgrowing  the  usual 
bounds;  overleaping  restraint:  in  her.,  standing  erect  on 
the  hind-legs,  as  if  for  attack,  with  one  fore-leg  elevated, 
the  head  being  seen  in  profile.  When  the  face  is  turned 
toward  the  spectator,  the  attitude  is  called  rampant 
gardant ;  and  when  the  head  is  turned  backward,  ramp¬ 
ant  regardant.  A  lion  counter-rampant  is  one  rampant 
toward  the  sinister,  instead  of  toward  the  dexter,  the 
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usual  attitude :  two  lions  rampant  contrary- ways  in 
saltire  also  are  sometimes  said  to  be  counter-rampant. 
Ramp  antly,  ad.  -li.  Ramp'ancy,  n.-aw-si,  exuberance; 
excessive  growth  or  practice.  Rampant  passant,  a. 
ramp  ant  pas' ant,  in  her.,  said  of  an  animal  when  walk¬ 
ing  with  the  dexter  fore-paw  raised  somewhat  higher 
than  the  mere  passant  position.  Ramp’ ant  sejant,  a. 
sejant,  said  of  an  animal  when  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
the  fore-legs  raised. 

RAMPAGE,  v.  ramp'dj  [It.  rampare,  to  clamber,  to 
paw  like  a  lion  or  bear :  F.  ramper,  to  climb  :  Ger.  ram - 
mein,  to  tumble  and  toss  about  the  limbs :  comp.  Eng. 
ramp  or  romp ]  :  to  romp  or  prance  about  with  unre¬ 
strained  spirits ;  to  be  furious  :  N.  a  state  of  passion  or 
fury.  Ramp  aging,  imp.  Ramp'aged,  pp.  -djd.  Ram¬ 
pageous,  a.  ram-pa  jus,  in  Scot.,  furious;  violently  urn 
settled. 


RAMPALLIAN— RAMPION. 

RAMPALLIAN,  n.  ram-pal'yan,  or  Rampall'ion, 
•yun  [prov.  F.  rambal,  confused  noise  :  comp.  Scot,  rallion, 
a  clattering  noise]  :  in  OE.,  a  coarse,  vulgar  person;  a 
mean  creature ;  a  scamp ;  see  Rapscallion. 

RAMPANCY,  RAMPANT,  RAMPING  :  see  under 
Ramp. 

RAMPART,  n.  rampart  [F.  rempart,  the  wall  of  a 
fortress — from  L.  re,  again ;  em  for  in,  in ;  pardre,  to 
make  ready  :  It.  riparo,  a  uefense  :  F.  parer;  It.  parare, 
to  ward  off]  :  the  enceinte  or  main  line  of  every  perma¬ 
nent  Fortification  (q.v.) ;  constructed  immediately  with¬ 
in  the  main  ditch  by  throwing  up  the  soil  excavated 
from  it ;  or  by  rearing  a  mound  or  wall  of  masonry  sur¬ 
rounding  a  fortified  place,  on  which  guns  and  troops  are 
placed.  On  the  front  of  the  R.  the  parapet  is  raised, 
and  width  should  be  left  behind  it  to  allow  of  guns, 
wagons,  and  troops  passing  freely  within  on  the  top  of 
the  rampart.  The  R.  consists  of  an  interior  and  an  ex¬ 
terior  slope,  a  banquette,  etc.  Its  height  is  dependent 
on  the  relief  (height)  of  the  buildings  to  be  defended, 
and  on  the  positions  in  the  neighborhood  which  an 
enemy  might  assume.  In  a  restricted  sense,  R.  is  the 
platform  behind  the  parapet :  in  general,  anything  that 
fortifies  or  secures  safety. — Syn.  :  bulwark ;  guard ; 
fence;  security. 

RAMPHASTID2E :  see  Toucan. 

RAMPION,  n.  ram’ pl-on  [It.  raperonzo,  Sp.  reponche; 
F.  raiponce;  Ger.  rapunzel,  rampion — from  L.  rdpum,  a 
turnip],  ( Campanula  rapunculus  :  see  Campanula)  :  per¬ 
ennial  plant,  native  of  Europe,  with  a  stem  about  two 
ft.  high,  ano  a  panicle  of  very  pretty  pale-blue  bell¬ 


shaped  flowers.  The  radical  leaves  are  ovato-lanceolat© 
and  waved.  The  root  is  white  and  spindle-shaped,  and 
was  formerly  much  used  for  the  table,  under  the  name 
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Rampion  or  Ramps.  The  plant  is  still  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  in  France  for  its  roots,  used  either  boiled  or  as 
salad,  and  for  its  young  leaves,  used  as  salad.  A  N. 
American  garden  species,  with  nodding  bell-flowers,  is 
similar,  and  hence  named  C.  rapunculoides. 

EAMPIEE,  n.  rdm’plr:  OE.  for  Eampart.  Eam'- 
pired,  a.  in  OE.,  defended  or  protected  by  ramparts. 

EAMEOD,  n.  ram' rod  [see  Eam]  :  the  rod  used  in 
driving  home  the  charge  to  a  gun. 

EAM'SAY,  Allan  :  Scottish  poet :  1686,  Oct.  15 — 1758, 
Jan.  7  ;  b.  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  Lanarkshire.  His 
father  was  manager  of  Lord  Hopetoun’s  mines  at  Lead- 
hills.  In  his  15th  year  (both  his  parents  having  died) 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wigmaker  in  Edinburgh.  He 
had  received  the  ordinary  education  of  a  parish  school, 
and  could  read  Horace,  as  he  says,  ‘  faintly  in  the  orig¬ 
inal.’  Till  his  30th  year,  he  continued  in  the  occupation 
of  a  wigmaker ;  though  he  had  become  known  as  a  poet, 
having  issued  several  short  humorous  pieces,  printed  as 
broadsides.  E.  gained  the  patronage  of  prominent  men, 
abandoned  wigmaking,  and  began  as  a  bookseller.  He 
established  a  circulating  library,  the  first  in  Scotland. 
E.’s  career,  worldly  and  literary,  was  eminently  pros¬ 
perous.  He  was  careful  and  industrious;  and  though 
always  courting  patronage,  he  never  selected  a  fool  for 
his  patron.  The  following  are  his  principal  works: 
Tartana,  or  the  Plaid,  1721 ;  a  collected  edition  of  his 
Poems,  published  by  subscription  1721,  by  which  it  is 
said  the  poet  realized  400  guineas;  Fables  and  Tales, 
1722;  Fair  Assembly,  1723;  Health,  a  Poem,  1724;  The 
Tea-table  Miscellany,  a  collection  of  the  most  choice 
songs,  Scottish  and  English,  1724,  to  which  was  added 
a  2d  vol.  1725,  a  3d  1727,  and  a  4th  1740 ;  The  Evergreen, 

‘  being  a  collection  of  Scots  Poems  wrote  by  the  In¬ 
genious  before  1600,’  published  1724 ;  The  Gentle  Shepherd, 
a  Pastoral  Comedy,  1725,  to  which  songs  were  added 
1728;  a  second  collection  of  Poems,  published  by  sub¬ 
scription  1728 ;  Thirty  Fables,  1730.  Of  most  of  these 
publications,  numerous  editions  were  called  for — nine  of 
The  Tea-table  Miscellany  in  nine  years.  One  brief  cloud 
overcast  the  poet’s  successful  career.  He  entered  into 
a  speculation  for  building  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh,  which 
was  almost  immediately  shut  up  by  the  magistrates,  in 
virtue  of  the  act  passed  1737.  This  affair  was  a  serious 
loss  to  the  poet,  and  subjected  him  to  attacks  in  print, 
such  as  ‘  The  Flight  of  Eeligious  Piety  from  Scotland 
upon  the  account  of  Eamsay’s  Lewd  Books  and  the  hell- 
bred  Playhouse  Comedians,’  etc.  Allan  bore  all  with 
Horation  philosophy  and  indifference.  The  last  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  cheerful  retirement 
in  the  picturesque  house  that  he  had  built  on  the  n.  side 
of  the  Castle  Hill ;  and  there  he  died. 

The  Gentle  Shepherd  is  E.’s  greatest  work ;  indeed,  is 
usually  esteemed  the  best  pastoral  in  any  language.  Its 
characters  are  realities,  not  shadowy  Corydons  or 
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Phyllises,  maundering  over  crooks,  or  sleeping  to  the 
murmur  of  bees.  It  contains  faithful  transcripts  of 
actual  life  and  feeling,  such  as  tho  poet  had  witnessed 
in  his  youth  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  Glengonar. 
The  poetry  abounds  in  graphic  expression  and  touches 
of  homely  nature  and  arch  humor  that  to  Scotsmen 
are  irresistible,  while  the  plot  is  skilfully  constructed 
to  bring  out  rustic  character,  customs,  and  superstitions. 
Some  of  R.’s  songs,  tales,  and  fables  lack  refinement; 
and  his  Gentle  Shepherd  presents  in  the  hero  a  moral 
ideal  neither  high  nor  worthy.  As  editor,  he  has  been 
censured  for  tampering  with  the  works  of  the  old  bards, 
retouching,  adding,  or  retrenching  at  his  pleasure ;  but 
he  also  rescued  many  choice  productions  of  the  elder 
muse  from  neglect,  and  awakened  in  Scotland  a  taste 
for  its  native  literature.  A  complete  ed.  of  his  poems, 
with  biography,  was  published  by  Chalmers  (1800,  new 
ed.  1874j ;  a  fine  ed.,  with  the  music  of  the  songs,  and 
engravings  by  David  Allan,  1879.  A  monument  to  R. 
was  erected  in  Edinburgh  1865. — His  son,  Allan  R., 
(about  1713-84),  studied  art  in  Rome,  became  a  portrait- 
painter,  and  gained  the  favor  of  George  III.,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him,  1767,  principal  painter  to  the  king. 

RAM  SAY,  David,  m.d.  :  1749,  Apr.  2 — 1815,  May  8; 
b.  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.  He  graduated  from  Princeton 
College  1765,  taught  school,  and  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1773  he  commenced 
practice  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot, 
served  as  surgeon  in  the  revolution,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature  1776-83 ;  was  held  11  months  by 
the  British  as  a  hostage ;  was  a  member  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  congress  1782-86,  and  for  several  years  was  pres, 
of  the  state  senate.  He  published  numerous  political 
and  patriotic  papers ;  also  books,  among  which  were  a 
History  of  the  Revolution  of  South  Carolina  { 1785);  History 
of  the  American  Revolution  (1789);  History  of  the  United 
States,  1607-1808.  He  died  at  Charleston. 

RAM'SAY,  George  Douglas:  soldier:  1802r  Feb. 
21 — 1882,  May  23;  b.  Dumfries,  Ya.  He  graduated  from 
West  Point  1820,  served  in  various  garrisons  and  sur¬ 
veys,  had  charge  of  arsenals,  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  Mexican  war  as  chief  of  ordnance  and  was  brevet- 
ted  for  gallant  service,  was  afterward  commander  of 
arsenals,  became  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  U.  S.  army 

1863,  and,  on  account  of  age,  retired  from  active  service 

1864,  though  he  continued  to  hold  important  positions. 
By  various  promotions  he  reached  the  rank  of  brig.gen. 
1863,  and  1865  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  U.  S.  army  ‘  for 
long  and  faithful  services.’  He  died  at  Washington. — 
His  son,  Francis  Munroe  R.,  b.  in  the  Dist.  of  Colum¬ 
bia  1835,  Apr.  5,  became  a  midshipman  1850,  rendered 
valuable  service  as  commander  in  various  naval  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  civil  war,  and  has  been  supt.  of  the 
Naval  Acad.,  and  member  of  the  examining  board. 
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RAM 'SAY,  Nathaniel:  soldier:  1751,  May  1 — 1817, 
Oct.  28;  b.  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.;  bro.  of  David  R.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  1767,  studied  law,  and 
began  practice  in  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  1771.  He  was  in  active 
milit.  service  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  commanded  a  regt.  and  rendered  distinguished 
service  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  and  in  oilier  engage¬ 
ments,  was  promoted  lieut.col.,  was  member  of  congress 
1786-7,  was  twice  appointed  marshal  of  Md.,  and  for  a 
long  period  was  naval  officer  of  the  dist.  of  Baltimore.  He 
died  at  Baltimore. 

RAM  SAY,  William,  ph.d.,  f.r.s.e.:  1852,  Oct.  2 - 

- :  chemist;  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland.  His  father  was 

a  civil  engineer.  He  was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  Acad¬ 
emy  and  at  Glasgow  University,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
went  to  Tubingen  to  study  chemistry  under  Prof.  Fittig,and 
was  graduated  ph.d.  in  1872.  From  1872  to  1874  he  acted 
as  chief  assistant  to  the  ‘  Young  ’  chair  of  technical  chemis¬ 
try  in  Anderson’s  College,  Glasgow;  and  from  1874  to  1880 
as  ‘  tutorial  ’  assistant  to  the  chemical  professor  in  Glasgow 
Univ.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  Uni¬ 
versity  Coll.,  Bristol,  in  1880,  becoming  principal  of  that  col¬ 
lege  the  following  year;  was  appointed  to  the  chemical 
chair  at  University  Coll. ,  London,  in  1887.  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  German  Chemical  Society  in  1872,  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1888,  besides  many  other  scientific  asso¬ 
ciations.  In  April,  1894,  he  joined  Lord  Rayleigh  (q.v.)  in 
his  investigations  of  the  atmosphere,  resulting  in  their  dis¬ 
covery  of  argon  (q.v.)  in  July,  1894.  He  is  theautlior  of 
numerous  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the 
Chemical  Society’s  Transactions ,  and  in  other  British  and 
foreign  journals;  also  of  several  text-books  of  chemistry. 

RAMSDEN,  ramz'den,  Jesse:  astronomical  instru¬ 
ment-maker:  1735-1800,  Nov.  5;  b.  Salterhebble,  near 
Halifax,  Yorkshire,  England.  He  received  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,  and  became  (1762)  a  working  engraver  in  London. 
Having  married  Dollond’s  daughter,  he  received  as  her 
dowry  a  share  in  his  father-in-law’s  patent  for  achro¬ 
matic  telescopes.  The  sextants  of  his  time  were  un¬ 
trustworthy  within  5'  of  a^degree,  and  R.  reduced  the 
possible  error  to  within  30",  while  he  reduced  the  cost 
by  one-third.  This  brought  to  him  a  great  tide  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  invented  a  machine  which  could  graanate 
instruments  much  more  rapidly  and  accurately  than 
could  be  done  by  hand.  For  this  invention  he  received 
from  the  board  of  longitude  a  premium  of  about  $3,000. 
The  accuracy  of  his  instruments  was  the  delight  of 
astronomers.  He  constructed  telescopes  for  the  observ¬ 
atories  of  Blenheim,  Mannheim,  Dublin,  Paris,  and 
Gotha,  and  mural  quadrants  for  those  of  Padua  and 
Yilna.  He  recommended  the  introduction  of  the  mural 
circle  instead  of  the  Quadrant  (q.v.).  He  died  at  Brighton, 
leaving  much  of  his  estate  to  be  divided  among  his  work¬ 
men.  R.  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Soc.,  a  fellow  of 
the  Imperial  Acad,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  possessor  of  a 
Copley  modal  (gift  of  the  Royal  Society). 
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RAMSEY,  rdm'zi :  town  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  16  m.  n. 
of  Douglas ;  which,  from  beauty  of  situation  and  salu* 
brity  of  climate,  is  a  fcresort  of  tourists  and  pleasure- 
seekers.  It  stands  on  the  margin  of  a  spacious  bay, 
and  has  a  background  of  lofty  wooded  hills.  The  waters 
abound  in  fish.  Extensive  harbor-works  have  been 
erected.  Steam-packets  run  regularly  from  R.  to  Liver¬ 
pool  and  to  Whitehaven,  and  the  town  is  connected  with 
Douglas  by  railway.  Resident  pop.  (1891)  4,803. 

RAMSGATE,  ramz’gat  ( Rium’s  Gate;  Riutn  is  the 
British  name  of  Thanet) .  seaport  and  watering-place  in 
the  s.e.  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  72  m.  e.s.e.  of  London  by 
railway.  Anciently,  it  was  a  small  fishing-village ;  but 
it  began  to  increase  in  importance  about  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  c.,  when  a  number  of  its  inhabitants  opened 
a  successful  trade  with  ‘  Russia  and  the  east  country.* 
The  recently-built  portion  of  the  town  consists  of  well- 
arranged  streets,  crescents,  and  terraces ;  and  the  older 
part  is  situated  in  a  natural  depression  or  cutting  in  the 
chalk-coast,  opening  out  toward  the  sea,  and  called  in 
this  district  a  ‘gate’  or  ‘stair.*  The  climate  is  very  brac¬ 
ing  and  helpful  iu  cases  of  scorbutic  disorder.  The  harbor 
— 51  acres  in  extent,  inclosed  on  the  e.  by  a  fine  pier  3,000 
ft.  in  length,  and  on  the  w.  by  another  pier  1,500  ft. — serves 
as  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  the  Downs.  Pop.  (1881)  22,605  ; 
(1891)  24,676;  (1901)  27,000. 

RAMSHACKLE,  a.  rdm'shd-kl  [Ice.  ramskakkr ;  fr. 
ramr,  very  ;  skakkr,  wry]  :  out  of  repair  ;  loose  ;  ready 
to  go  to  pieces. 

RAMS'HORNS,  in  Fortification:  semi-circular  works  of 
low  profile  in  the  ditch,  which  they  sweep,  being  them¬ 
selves  commanded  by  the  main  works.  They  were  in¬ 
vented  by  Belidor,  French  engineer,  and  when  used  take 
the  place  of  Tenailles  (q.v.). 

RAM' SKIN:  species  of  cake  made  of  grated  cheese  and 
dough  as  prepared  for  fine  puff-pastry;  then  rolled  out, 
and  cut  into  shapes,  glazed  with  white  of  egg,  and  baked 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  usually  eaten  hot. 

RAMSONS,  n.  rdm'sfonz  [AS.  hramsan,  ramsons:  Ir, 
zreamh,  garlic] :  a  kind  of  wild  garlic,  AUium  ursinum ,  ord. 
Liliacem. 

RAM'TIL  ( Ouizotia  oleifera ):  plant  of  nat.  order  Com¬ 
posite,  sub-order  Corymbiferce;  native  of  the  E.  Indies  and 
Abyssinia,  esteemed  for  the  bland  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  olive-oil.  The  R. 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  chiefly  in  Mysore. 

RAMULI,  n.  plu.  rdm'u-li  [L.  rdmulus,  a  little  branch 
—from  ramus,  a  branch]:  in  hot.,  twigs  or  small  branches. 
Ram'ulous,  a.  - liis ,  or  Kam'ulose,  a.  -Ids,  having  many 
small  branches.  Ram'ulus,  n.  -fi-lXis,  a  small  branch. 

RAMUS,  n.  ramiis  [L.  ramus,  a  branch] :  a  branch  or 
sub-division  of  a  stem;  each  half  or  branch  of  the  lower 
jaw  or  mandible  of  vertebrates;  branch  of  a  vein  or  artery, 
etc. ;  a  projecting  part 


RAMUS. 

RAMUS,  rd-mus’  (Latinized  form  of  De  la  Ramee), 
Pierre:  French  ‘humanist:’  1515-1572,  Aug.;  b.  at 
the  village  of  Cuth,  in  Picardy;  son  of  a  poor 
laborer.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  so  great,  that, 
twice  before  he  had  reached  his  12th  year,  he  travelled 
on  foot  to  Paris,  hoping  to  get  admission  to  some  school 
there ;  but  the  misery  of  want  twice  drove  the  brave 
boy  home  again.  In  his  12th  year,  however,  he  got  a 
situation  as  servant  to  a  rich  scholar  at  the  College  de 
Navarre ;  and  by  giving  the  day  to  his  master,  obtained, 
the  night  for  study,  and  made  rapid  progress.  He  took 
his  degree  m.a.  in  his  21st  year.  The  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  philosophy  then  prevalent  dissatisfied  him,  and  he 
was  gradually  led  to  place  a  higher  value  on  *  reason  ’ 
than  on  ‘  authority,’  contrary  to  the  mental  habit  of  his 
time.  His  contempt  for  ‘  authority  ’  blinded  him  (as  is 
usual  with  a  young  reformer)  to  what  truth  ‘  authority  ’ 
might  contain :  thus  in  his  thesis  on  taking  his  degree 
he  maintained  with  audacity  and  ability  the  proposition, 
Everything  that  Aristotle  taught  is  false.  R.  became  a 
teacher  in  the  College  du  Mans,  where  his  success  was 
remarkable.  He  then  turned  his  attention  particularly 
to  the  science  of  logic,  which,  in  his  usual  adventurous 
spirit,  he  undertook  to  ‘  reform  :  ’  these  attempts  excited 
hostility  among  the  Aristotelians ;  and  when  his  treatise 
on  the  subject  ( Dialectics  Partitiones )  appeared  1543,  it 
was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who  managed  to  procure  its  suppression  by  royal  edict, 
and  even  barbarously  demanded  that  its  author  should 
be  sent  to  the  galleys.  But  R.  had  (at  this  time)  two 
powerful  friends,  Cardinals  Charles  de  Bourbon  and 
Charles  de  Lorraine,  who  protected  him  from  personal 
injury,  and  through  whose  influence  he  was,  1545,  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  the  College  de  Presles.  In  1551 
Card.  Lorraine  instituted  for  him  a  chair  of  eloquence 
and  philosophy  at  the  College  Royal ;  and  his  inaugu¬ 
ral  address  (Pro  Philosophica  Disciplina,  Par.  1551)  is 
reckoned  a  masterpiece.  He  gave  the  first  eight  years 
of  his  teaching  to  the  first  three  of  the  ‘  liberal  arts  ’ 
(grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic),  which  he  called  ele¬ 
mentary  or  exoteric;  and  published  three  grammars 
successively,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.  But  though 
R.  had  innumerable  adversaries,  he  might  have  defied 
them  all,  so  great  was  his  influence  at  court,  had  his 
love  of  ‘  reformation  ’  not  displayed  itself  in  ‘  religion  ’ 
as  well  as  in  logic.  His  intellect  was  by  nature  scorn¬ 
fully  rebellious  toward  the  ipse  dixit  of  ‘  authority ;  ’  still 
he  had  for  years  decently  conformed  to  the  practices  of 
the  Rom.  Cath.  cult ;  but  after  Card.  Lorraine,  in  reply 
to  the  Conference  of  Poissy  (1561),  frankly  admitted  the 
abuses  of  the  church  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  R. 
openly  embraced  Protestantism.  The  outbreak  of  the 
religious  wars  in  France  plunged  him  into  the  dangers 
of  the  time,  and  he  perished  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew. 

R.  holds  honorable  place  among  intellectual  reformers. 


RAN— RANCE. 

His  assault  on  scholasticism  as  a  method  of  thinking  is 
vigorous,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  directed ;  his  exposure 
of  its  puerile  and  useless  subtleties  is  thorough,  and  en¬ 
tirely  in  accordance  with  later  criticism.  In  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  illiterate  worship  of  Aristotle,  in  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  Plato  and  of  the  ancient  orators  and  his¬ 
torians,  he  ranks  (though  late)  with  the  scholars  of  the 
Renaissance ;  but  in  his  assertion  of  ‘  reason  ’  as  the 
criterion  of  truth,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner 
of  Descartes  and  many  writers  of  the  modern  world. 
His  system  of  logic,  by  which  his  name  is  best  known, 
has  admirable  improvements  on  the  older  systems;  but 
(like  every  pre-Baconian  system)  it  fails  to  recognize  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  inductive  method.  R.  had 
a  universal  intellectual  activity  :  he  was  the  first  math¬ 
ematician  of  his  age  in  France,  and  wrote  treatises  on 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra,  which  were  text¬ 
books  for  a  hundred  years ;  he  was  among  the  earliest 
adherents  of  the  ‘  Copernican  ’  system  of  astronomy,  and 
in  natural  philosophy  avowed  himself  an  enemy  to  hy¬ 
potheses  and  abstractions.  His  followers  were  long  a 
powerful  body  of  thinkers  and  teachers.  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Den¬ 
mark,  even  Spain,  had  their  Ramists,  as  they  were 
called,  and  they  have  disappeared  chiefly  because  their 
tendencies  are  embraced  in  the  broader  and  more  crit¬ 
ical  methods  of  modern  scientific  inquiry.  A  list  of  his 
writings  is  given  in  the  Nouvelle  Biographie  Universelle , 
article  ‘  Ramus.’ — See  Waddington’s  Ramus,  sa  Vie,  ses 
Ecrits,  et  ses  Opinions  (Paris  1855) ;  E.  Saisset’s  Les 
Precurseurs  de  Descartes  (Paris  1862) ;  and  C.  Desmaze’s 
P.  Ramus,  Professor  au  College  de  France ,  sa  Vie,  ses 
Ecrits,  sa  Mort  (Paris  1864). 

RAN  :  pt.  of  Run,  which  see. 

RANA,  n.  rana  [L.  and  It.  rand,  a  frog :  akin  to  Skr. 
ru,  to  utter  a  sound]  :  systematic  name  for  frogs.  Ra¬ 
nine,  a.  ranin,  applied  to  an  artery  under  the  tongue. 
Rananites,  n.  plu.  rand-nits,  a  sect  among  the  Jews  who 
venerated  frogs,  because  they  had  plagued  Pharaoh. 
RanuIjA,  n.  rdn'u-ld  [L.  rdnula,  a  tadpole]  :  a  small 
swelling  or  tumor  under  the  tongue.  For  Rana  and 
Ranidae,  see  Frog. 

RANCHI,  rdng-sd ',  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthelier  de: 
founder  of  the  reformed  order  of  La  Trappe  (see  Trap- 
pists):  1626,  Jan.  9 — 1700,  Oct.  27;  b.  Paris.  He  took 
his  degree  in  the  Sorbonne,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher, 
and,  through  the  favor  of  Card.  Richelieu,  obtained  more 
than  one  valuable  benefice.  He  inherited,  while  young, 
a  large  fortune;  and  for  a  time,  notwithstanding  his 
clerical  character,  was  carried  away  by  the  gay  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  Parisian  life.  After  a  time,  however,  being  deeply 
moved  by  the  death  of  the  Duchess  de  Montazon,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  he  withdrew  from  Paris, 
and  after  a  time  resolved  to  sell  all  his  property,  dis- 
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tribute  the  proceeds  among  the  poor,  and  devote  himself 
to  piety  and  penitential  works.  Finally,  he  resigned  all 
his  preferments  (of  which,  by  the  abusive  practice  of  the 
period,  he  held  several  simultaneously),  except  the 
abbacy  of  La  Trappe,  to  which  convent  he  retired  1662, 
with  the  intention  of  restoring  the  strict  discipline  of 
the  order.  For  the  reforms  which  he  effected,  see 
Trappists.  He  lived  in  this  seclusion  33  years,  during 
which  he  published  many  works,  chiefly  ascetical.  In 
his  youth  he  had  edited  Anacreon. 

RANCESCENT:  see  under  Rancid. 

RANCH,  n.  or  Ranche,  n.  ransh  [Sp.  rancho ,  a  mess* 
room]  :  originally  a  rude  hut ;  a  rancho ;  now,  in  the  south¬ 
western  states,  a  cattle-breeding  farm — in  many  cases 
of  vast  extent  and  owned  by  wealthy  companies.  Ran¬ 
cho,  n.  ran  cho,  in  Mexico,  a  small  village  or  large  pri¬ 
vate^  establishment  where  cattle  are  reared.  Ranchero, 
n.  ran-cha'ro,  in  Mexico,  a  herdsman ;  usually  one  of  a 
mixed  breed  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  who  are  splen¬ 
did  riders  and  hunters,  and  form  the  bravest  part  of  the 
Mexican  army— its  irregular  cavalry.  The  rancheros 
are  lank  in  frame,  with  brown  weather-stained  faces  and 
muscular  limbs,  hardy,  temperate,  and  always  ready  for 
the  boldest  enterprises. 

RANCID,  a.  ran' sid  [L.  rancidus,  stinking :  It.  rancido . 
tainted:  F.  ranee,  musty:  Dut.  ranst;  Ger.  ranzig ,  ran¬ 
cid]  :  having  a  rank  unpleasant  odor  or  smell,  partic¬ 
ularly  applied  to  fats  and  oils  in  bad  condition ;  sour  * 
musty.  Ran'cidly,  ad.  -li.  Ran'cidness,  n.  -nes,  or 
Rancidity,  n.  ran-sidi-ti,  quality  of  being  rancid’;  a 
strong  disagreeable  smell  or  odor,  as  of  old  oil  (see  Oils), 
Rances'cent,  a.  -ses'ent,  becoming  rancid. 

RANCOR,  n.  rang'ker  [It.  rancore,  rage,  spite:  prov 
F.  rancceur,  disgust:  L.  rancens,  putrid]:  deep-seated 
hate  or  malice;  implacable  enmity;  spite;  bitterness* 
in  OE.,  virulence;  corruption.  Ran'corotjs,  a.  -us,  char¬ 
acterized  by  deep  and  bitter  malice;  malignant ; ’spite¬ 
ful.  Ran'corously,  ad.  -li. — Syn.  of  ‘  rancor’ :  enmity  • 
hatred ;  ill-will ;  spite ;  malice  ;  animosity ;  malignity  • 
grudge;  antipathy;  malevolence;  virulence. 

RANDALL,  ran' dal,  Samued  Jackson:  statesman • 
1328,  Oct.  10—1890,  Apr.  13 ;  b.  Philadelphia.  Having 
received  an  academic  education,  he  became  an  account¬ 
ant  in  a  mercantile  house,  and  later  a  partner  in  a  firm 
of  ironmongers.  He  entered  public  life  as  a  member 
of  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  office  he 
served  4  years,  being  elected  and  re-elected  as  a  whig  • 
but  his  election  1858,  and  re-election  1859,  to  the  state 
senate,  he  owed  to  the  democratic  party,  and  to  that 
party  he  thereafter  adhered.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  R.  entered  the  milit.  service  as  private  in  the 
first  city  troop  of  Philadelphia,  which  company  was 
one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  pres  for 
troops  to  serve  90  days.  He  was  elected  representative 
in  congress  for  the  3d  Penn.  dist.  1862,  and  was  re- 
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elected  to  each  succeeding  congress  till  his  death.  Is 
congress  in  his  second  and  succeeding  terms  he  served 
on  the  most  important  committees  of  the  house — 
banking  and  currency,  retrenchment,  ways  and  means, 
etc. ;  and  almost  from  the  first  was  recognized  as  a  leader 
of  his  party  in  committee  and  in  debate.  In  the  43d 
congress,  the  democratic  minority,  under  the  leadership 
of  R.,  defeated  the  enactment  of  the  Force  Bill,  and 
thereafter  he  was  recognized  as  the  strongest  man  in 
his  party.  In  the  44th  congress,  which  met  1876,  Dec., 
R.  gave  way  to  Michael  C.  Kerr  in  the  canvas  for  the 
speakership ;  but  on  the  death  of  Kerr,  1876,  R.  was 
elected  to  fill  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  that  con¬ 
gress.  He  was  re-elected  speaker  of  the  45th  and  46th 
congresses.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
tection,  therein  differing  from  the  majority  of  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  party :  on  that  issue,  when  the  democrats  re¬ 
gained  control  of  the  house  in  the  48th  congress,  R. 
was  defeated  by  John  G.  Carlisle  in  the  speakership 
canvas.  R.  was  held  in  respect  by  men  of  all  parties 
for  his  ability  and  integrity. 


RAN  DALL’S  ISLAND:  island  belonging  to  New 
York,  in  the  East  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Harlem, 
comprising  more  than  100  acres,  r.nd  containing  the 
House  of  Refuge  (under  care  of  the  Soc.  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents),  Idiot  Asylum, 
Child’s  Nursery,  Children’s  and  Infants’  hospitals,  and 
a  number  of  other  charitable  institutions  supported  by 
the  city.  R.  I.  and  Ward’s  Island,  near  it,  have  histories 
dating  unbrokenly  to  the  Dutch  administration  of  Van 
T  wilier,  who  bought  them  of  the  Indians.  Ward’s  Island, 
then  known  as  Great  Barnes  Island,  was  given,  and  R.  I. 
(Little  Barnes)  was  sold  for  the  equivalent  of  $200,  to 
Thomas  Delavall  by  the  English  govt,  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Dutch.  R.  I.  passed  from  Delavall  through 
a  daughter’s  family  to  Elias  Pipon,  who  came  from  Eng¬ 
land  1732  and  laid  out  a  grand  estate  there.  St.  George 
Talbot  bought  it  1747  and  bequeathed  it  1765  to  the 
London  Soc.  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  which  sold  it  1772  to  Capt.  John  Montressor,  of 
the  Brit.  army.  In  1784  Samuel  Ogden  bought  it,  and 
within  a  few  months  sold  it  to  Jonathan  Randall 
(whence  its  present  name)  for  £2,400  (about  $11,675); 
and  1835  the  city  of  New  York  bought  it  of  Randall’s 
estate  for  $50,000,  and  applied  it  to  charitable  purposes. 

RANDANITE,  n.  ran' dan-lt:  a  form  of  gelatinous  sol¬ 
uble  silica,  in  fine  earthy  compact  masses,  principally 
composed  of  infusorial  remains,  occurring  near  Algiers, 
and  near  Randan,  in  France,  whence  the  name ;  also 
found  in  England. 

RANDAZZO,  r&n-dat'sb:  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Catania,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Etna.  It  crowns  btxe 
summit  of  a  low  cliff  of  lava,  and  is  so  mediaeval  in  its 
armearanee  that  it  has  been  likened  to  ‘  a  town  of  the 
middle  ages  preserved  as  a  curiosity.  Pop.  abt.  10,210. 
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RANDERS,  rariderz:  town  in  Jutland,  chief  town  ot 
the  Amt  or  bailiwick  of  R.,  on  the  Guden,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  Randers-Fiord,  20  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  in  the  Cattegat.  Though  still  fortified,  it  has 
declined  from  its  early  prestige  and  importance.  Brew¬ 
ing,  distilling,  and  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  are  in 
high  reDute.  and  of  stockings  and  cloth,  are  carried  on. 
Fop.  (1880)  13,457;  (1890)  16,617;  (1900)  20,057. 

RANDOLPH,  rdn'dolf:  town  in  Randolph  tp.,  Norfolk 
co.,  Mass. ;  15  m.  s.e.  of  Boston; on  the  Old  Colony  rail¬ 
road,  two  branches  of  which  pass  through  the  township. 
It  was  incorporated  1793.  It  has  a  public  library,  the 
Turner  Library,  which  with  the  building  was  given  to 
the  town  by  the  heirs  of  Col.  Royal  Turner,  a  high 
school  supported  chiefly  from  the  income  of  a  bequest 
for  this  purpose  made  by  Hon.  Amasa  Stetson,  grammar 
and  primary  schools.  It  manufactures  boots  and  shoes 
and  woolen  goods.  Pop. (1900)  3,993;  (1910)  4,301. 

RAN'DOLPH,  Anson  Davies  Fitz:  publisher  and 
author:  b.  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  1820,  Oct.  18.  After  study¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union. 
In  1851  he  engaged  in  selling  and  publishing  books  in 
New  York,  which  business  he  continued  until  his  death, 
lie  has  written  for  various  periodicals.  A  collection  of  his 
poems,  entitled  Hopefully  Waiting,  and  Other  Verses,  was 
published  by  request  (1867),  enlarged  and  reprinted  1885. 
D.  New  York  1896,  July  6. 

RAN'DOLPH,  Edmund  Jennings:  1753,  Aug.  10— 
1813,  Sep.  13;  b.  Williamsburg,  Va. ;  nephew  of  Peyton 
R.  He  graduated  with  honor  from  William  and  Mary 
College,  studied  law,  and  was  disinherited  by  his  father 
for  adherence  to  the  patriot  cause.  He  was  aide-de- 
camp  to  Washington  1775,  a  member  of  the  Ya.  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  1776,  and  atty.gen.  of  the  state.  He 
was  twice  elected  to  congress,  was  gov.  of  Va.  1786-88, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  national  constitutional 
convention  1787.  A  draft  which  he  had  prepared  was 
not  accepted,  and  he  did  not  sign  the  constitution, 
though  he  favored  its  ratification  by  the  Ya.  convention. 
He  became  atty.gen.  of  the  United  States  1789,  and  sec. 
of  state  1794 ;  but  charges  (afterward  proved  false)  by 
the  French  minister  caused  his  resignation  the  following 
year ;  and  he  again  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  in  Virginia. 

RAN'DOLPH,  John,  of  Roanoke:  statesman:  1773, 
June  2 — 1833,  June  24 ;  b.  at  Cawsons,  in  Chesterfield  co., 
Va. ;  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  and 
claiming  the  Indian  princess  Pocahontas  as  one  of  his 
ancestors.  He  studied  a  short  time  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  entered  the  profession  of  law,  and  1799  was 
elected  to  congress,  where  he  became  distinguished  for  a 
showy  sort  of  eloquence,  wit,  sarcasm,  invective,  and  eo- 
centricity,  and  for  30  years  was  more  talked  and  written 
of  than  any  other  American  politician.  He  was  radical 
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and  extreme  in  views  and  expressions;  a  zealous  deist, 
and  a  violent  upholder  of  the  theory  of  state  rights, 
and  opponent  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Tall  and  meagre,  peculiar  in  dress  and  manners, 
he  was  described  as  a  strange  mixture  of  the  aristocrat 
and  the  Jacobin.  He  was  the  democratic  leader  of  the 
house  of  representatives;  but  quarrelled  with  Jefferson, 
finally  separating  from  him  1806;  and  opposed  the  war 
of  1812  and  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  stigmatized 
the  northern  members  who  voted  for  it  as  ‘dough-faces.’ 
In  1822  and  24  he  visited  England,  where  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  attracted  much  notice.  He  represented  Ya.  in 
congress  1799-1825,  except  two  terms.  In  1825  he  was 
chosen  U.  S.  senator  from  Virginia,  and  1830  appointed 
minister  to  Russia.  He  died  in  Philadelphia.  By  his 
will,  he  manumitted  318  slaves,  and  provided  for  their 
maintenance  in  a  free  state.  His  will  was  disputed  in 
the  courts,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  declaring  him  not 
sane  in  his  later  years.  See  Life  of  John  Bandolpli ,  by 
Garland  (2  vols.  New  York  1850). 

RANDOLPH,  Peyton:  1721-1775,  Oct.  22;  b.  Will¬ 
iamsburg,  Va.;  son  of  Sir  John  Randolph.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  William  and  Mary  College,  studied  law  in 
London,  and  1718  became  crown  attorney  from  Virginia, 
and  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses.  He  resisted 
the  demand  of  the  crowm  for  a  fee  on  each  land  patent, 
and  1754  was  commissioned  by  the  house  to  present  the 
case  to  the  English  ministry  and  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
imposition.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  he  raised  a 
force  of  about  100  lawyers  and  gentlemen,  and  joined 
the  troops  then  fighting  the  Indians.  He  was  afterward 
chairman  of  a  committee  which  revised  the  lawrs  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  was  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  affairs 
of  William  and  Mary  College.  In  1766  he  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  resigned  the  of¬ 
fice  of  attorney  for  the  crown;  was  chairman  of  the 
correspondence  committee  of  the  colonies  1773,  president 
of  the  Virginia  convention  1774,  president  of  the  first 
continental  congress,  and  was  one  of  the  most  trusted 
leaders  of  the  people  in  their  movement  for  independence. 
He  died  of  apoplexy  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  at¬ 
tending  congress. 

RANDOLPH-MACON  SYSTEM  OE  COLLEGES 
AND  ACADEMIES:  a  group  of  five  institutions  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  comprising:  (1)  Randolph-Macon  College  at  Ash¬ 
land,  a  college  for  men;  (2)  Randolph-Macon  Academy 
at  Bedford  City;  and  (3)  Randolph-Macon  Academy  at 
Front  Royal,  preparatory  schools  for  boys;  (4)  Ran¬ 
dolph-Macon  Woman’s  College  at  Lynchburg;  (5)  Ran¬ 
dolph-Macon  Institute  at  Danville,  a  preparatory  school 
for  o-irls.  These  institutions  are  under  the  control  of  one 
board  of  trustees,  which  is  self-perpetuating.  The  orig¬ 
inal  institution  is  the  college  for  men  at  Ashland,  which 
was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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copal  Church,  South,  and  received  its  charter  from  the 
Virginia  legislature  in  1830,  thus  being  the  oldest  Meth¬ 
odist  college  in  America.  It  was  located  near  Boydton, 
Mecklenburg  co.,  Va.,  and  opened  to  students  in  1832. 
The  college  obtained  no  permanent  endowment  until 
shortly  before  the  Civil  war,  and  was  closed  during  the 
war.  Much  of  the  endowment  was  also  rendered  worth¬ 
less,  and  the  college  reopened  in  1866  under  serious 
embarrassment.  In  1868  its  site  was  changed  to  Ash¬ 
land,  Va.,  and  since  that  time  its  work  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  and  influential.  The  first  of  the  affiliated  schools 
was  the  Academy  at  Bedford  City,  founded  in  1890;  the 
Academy  at  Front  Royal  was  established  in  1892,  and 
the  Woman’s  College  in  1893;  the  Institute  at  Danville 
was  affiliated  with  the  system  in  1897. 

The  Randolph-Macon  College  at  Ashland  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  a.b.  and  a.m.,  graduation  with 
distinction  in  four  subjects  additional  to  those  required 
for  the  degree  of  a.b.,  is  required  for  the  degree  of  a.m. 
The  a.m.  courses  are  elective,  and  the  elective  system  pre¬ 
vails  to  a  limited  degree  in  the  a.b.  course.  Six  students’ 
aid  funds  are  provided,  four  of  which  are  for  ministerial 
students,  and  several  scholarships,  the  largest  of  which 
has  a  fund  of  $10,000.  Two  literary  societies  are  main¬ 
tained  by  the  students  for  literary  and  oratorical  exer¬ 
cises.  The  buildings  include  Pace  Lecture-Room  Build¬ 
ing,  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  Duncan  Memorial  Chapel, 
the  Library,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Pettyjohn  Hall  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  eight  dormitories.  The  library  contains  11,000 
volumes.  The  students  number  153,  and  the  faculty  10. 

The  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  a.b.  and  a.m.  One  year  of 
graduate  work  in  courses  elected  by  the  student  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  master’s  degree.  For  the  a.b.  course  the 
work  of  the  first  two  years  is  prescribed,  the  last  two 
years  is  largely  elective;  the  electives  are  arranged  in 
eight  groups,  one  course  in  each  group  being  the  free 
choice  of  the  student.  Courses  in  music  are  offered;  one 
course  in  the  history  of  music  is  open  to  all  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  counts  toward  the  a.b.  degree;  and  a  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  course  in  either  piano,  organ  or  vocal  music 
counts  three  hours  toward  the  degree.  The  college  oc¬ 
cupies  two  buildings,  the  main  building  and  the  Jones 
Memorial  Library;  the  library  contains  4,000  volumes. 
The  students  number  268  and  the  faculty  28. 

RANDOM,  a.  ran'dom  [AS.  randun,  rushing:  OF.  ran- 
don,  force,  violence;  d  randon,  at  random:  It.  randello,  a 
violent  hurling  or  whistling  noise  in  the  air;  a  randa, 
scarcely,  with  difficulty:  Ger.  rand,  edge,  extremity]: 
done  at  hazard,  or  without  settled  aim,  purpose,  or  cal¬ 
culation;  left  to  chance;  done  or  uttered  without  pre¬ 
vious  calculation:  N.  want  of  direction;  chance.  At 
random,  without  external  guidance;  without  settled  aim. 


RANEE— RANGE. 

RANEE,  or  Rani,  n.  ran-e  [Hind,  rajni] :  in  Hind a 
queen  or  princess;  the  wife  of  a  rajah:  also  spelled 
Rannee. 

RANELAGH,  ran' e-la  :  notorious  haunt  of  London 
gayety  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  c. ;  called  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  built  on  the  site  of  a  villa  and  garden  of  Vis¬ 
count  R.,  near  Chelsea.  The  R.  was  a  kind  of  ‘Vauxball 
under  cover,’  mainly  a  large  amphitheatre,  with  orchestra 
in  the  centre,  noted  for  banquets,  balls,  concerts,  and 
other  festivities.  The  place  was  opened  as  a  public  hall 
and  promenade  1742,  and  was  closed  1805.  No  traces 
now  remain ;  its  site  being  part  of  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
garden. 

RANG:  pt.  of  Ring,  which  see. 

RANGE,  n.  rdnj  [F.  rang,  order;  ranger,  to  arrange  oi 
set  in  order:  W.  rhenc,  a  row,  a  line:  It.  rangiare,  to 
range  or  set  in  order]  :  a  rank ;  a  row ;  a  class  or  order ; 
things  in  a  line ;  step  of  a  ladder ;  compass  or  extent  of 
excursion,  or  space  or  room  for  it ;  compass  taken  in  ; 
command  or  scope,  as  applied  to  thought ;  an  extended 
kitchen  apparatus  for  cooking ;  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  to 
the  inside  of  a  ship  to  belay  the  ropes  ;  the  distance  to 
which  a  shot  can  be  projected  or  thrown  from  a  gun ; 
the  line  a  shot  describes  to  the  point  where  it  lodges ;  a 
bolting-sieve  to  sift  meal :  V.  to  set  or  place  in  a  row  or 
line ;  to  dispose  in  proper  order ;  to  go  from  one  point 
to  another,  as  prices ;  to  rove  at  large ;  to  lie  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  direction;  to  travel  about  without  restraint  oi 
direction ;  to  separate  the  flour  from  the  bran,  as  to 
range  through  a  sieve.  Ranger,  n.  ranj'er,  a  dog  that 
beats  the  ground  for  game.  Rang  ing,  imp.  Ranged, 
pp.  rdnjd :  Adj.  placed  in  order  or  in  rank.  Range  of 
a  gun,  as  far  as  the  shot  from  the  gun  will  reach  (see 
below).  Range  of  mountains,  a  stretch  or  line  of 
mountains.— Syn.  of  ‘range,  v.’ :  to  wander;  roam; 
stroll ;  rove ;  ramble. 

RANGE,  a.  rdng-zha  [F.]  :  in  her.,  arranged  in  order. 

RANGE,  rdnj,  in  Gunnery :  distance  between  a  point 
on  the  ground  vertically  below  the  muzzle  of  the  piece 
and  the  point  on  the  same  level  at  which  the  projectile 
touches  in  its  descent.  The  point-blank  range  is  when 
the  piece  is  fired  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  the  range  in¬ 
creases  with  the  elevation ;  and  if  the  air  opposed  no 
resistance,  the  greatest  range  would  be  attained  with 
the  piece  elevated  at  an  angle  of  45° ;  but  in  practice  the 
angle  for  the  greatest  range  is  found  to  be,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  a  little  over  30°.  As  the  resistance  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  shot, 
being  also  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  front  section,  while 
the  momentum  is  as  the  velocity  multiplied  by  the 
weight,  it  follows  that  a  heavy  shot  should  have  a 
greater  range  than  a  light  one ;  and  that  of  two  shots  of 
the  same  weight,  an  elongated  cylinder  of  small  diam¬ 
eter  will  have  a  longer  range  than  a  spherical  ball  of 
greater  diameter.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  rapid 
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Increase  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  resistance,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  initiai  velocity,  the  range  increases  only 
to  a  certain  point,  in  consequence  of  a  more  rapid  flight 
of  the  projectile. 

The  largest  and  most  powerful  gun  in  the  world  in 
1903  was  a  16-inch  coast  defence  rifle  built  at  the  Water- 
ivliet  Arsenal,  by  the  United  States  government,  from 
{designs  by  Col.  J.  P.  Farley,  Major  Charles  S.  Smith,  and 
Major  Rogers  Birnie,  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000.  The 
gun  was  begun  1898,  May  14;  completed  1902,  June  12; 
and  officially  tested  at  the  Sandy  Hook  proving-ground, 
1903,  Jan.  17.  It  is  49  ft.  long;  weight  130  tons;  has 
a  breech  diameter  of  5  ft.  4  in.,  and  a  muzzle  diameter 
of  2  ft.  4  in.;  and  carries  a  projectile  weighing  2,400 
pounds.  The  muzzle  velocity  was  calculated  at  2,300  ft. 
per  second,  and  the  extreme  pressure  at  38,000  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  In  the  three  shots  of  the  official  test 
the  pressure  was  increased  from  25,000  to  the  calculated 
38,000  pounds,  and  a  maximum  charge  of  640  pounds 
of  a  new  smokeless  powder  was  used.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  ordnance  officers  the  test  proved  that  the  monster 
gun  could  be  fired  with  accuracy  so  as  to  hit  an  enemy’s 
vessel  from  five  to  seven  miles  distant,  and  could  get  an 
extreme  range  of  20  miles,  which  is  much  greater  than 
any  gun  had  ever  attained. 

BANGELEY  LAKES,  ranj’li  laks :  chain  of  lakes  in 
Oxford  and  Franklin  cos.,  in  the  lumber  dist.  of  w 
Maine.  They  are  connected  by  short  rivers  or  straits, 
which  form  an  unbroken  line  of  water-communication  of 
nearly  50  m.  In  their  order  from  the  n.  they  are  indi¬ 
vidually  called  Bangeley,  1,511  ft.  above  sea-level, 
Cupsuptic,  Moosetocmaguntic,  Molechunkamunk  or  Up¬ 
per  Richardson,  Richardson,  and  Umbagog,  which  is 
partly  in  N.  H.  (1,256  ft.  above  sea-level).  The  beautiful 
scenery  and  pure  air  of  this  lake  region,  with  the  fine 
fishing  and  hunting,  draw  great  numbers  of  visitors. 

RANGER,  n.  rdnj'er  [OF.  ramage,  the  right  of  cutting 
branches  in  the  forest,  and  the  duty  payable  for  the 
same ;  ramageur,  the  officer  appointed  to  look  after  the 
woods :  mid.  L.  ramagium,  the  right  of  cutting  branches 
in  the  forest — from  L.  ramus,  a  branch] :  an  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  a  forest  or  park.  Rang'er- 
ship,  n.  the  office  of  a  ranger. 

RANGIFER,  n.  rariji-fer  [formed  in  the  16th  c.  from 
F.  ranche,  a  rack,  ladder,  and  L.  fero,  I  bear] :  reindeer ; 
a  genus  of  Cemidw,  having  horns  with  large  basal  snags 
near  crown,  muzzle  hairy. 

RANGOON,  rdng-gon' :  principal  seaport  and  chief 
town  of  Pegu  (q.v.) ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rangoon 
ri  ver,  the  e.  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy,  26  m.  from  the  sea ; 
lat.  16°  42'  n.,  long.  96°  13'  e.  R.  was  founded  or  rebuilt 
by  the  great  Alompra  1755.  The  British  flag  was  first 
planted  in  the  town  1824,  May,  when  the  Anglo-Indian 
troops  took  possession  of  it  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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first  Burman  war.  The  second  Burman  war  began  with 
the  bombardment  of  R.  1852,  Apr.  11 ;  and  it  was  capt¬ 
ured  Apr.  14,  by  the  united  forces  of  Bengal  and  Ma¬ 
dras.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  Pegu  was  annexed 
to  Brit.  India,  and  R.  became  a  part  of  the  same  terri¬ 
tory.  A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  R.  under  the 
dominion  of  the  British,  and  large  sums  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  its  improvement.  Excellent  roads  and  streets 
now  intersect  every  part  of  the  town.  The  native  town 
is  of  mean  appearance,  but  many  substantial  buildings 
of  brick  or  stone  have  been  erected  by  the  European 
inhabitants.  R.  possesses  a  govt,  naval  yard,  and  a 
patent  slip  for  repairing  ships. 

R.  is  a  stronghold  of  Buddhism,  and  on  every  side  are 
gigantic  monuments,  that  from  age  to  age  have  been 
erected  by  the  followers  of  Gautama;  pagodas,  tem¬ 
ples,  images,  wonderful  in  their  vastness  and  grotesque 
splendor.  Of  these,  the  most  notable  is  the  famous 
Shoay  Dagon,  or  Golden  Dagon  dagoba,  or  shrine,  whose 
foundation  is  said  to  have  been  laid  2,300  years  ago.  It 
is  about  two  m.  n.  of  the  town,  on  elevated  ground,  on 
an  area  800  ft.  square.  The  dagoba  itself  is  a  stupen¬ 
dous  mass  of  solid  masonry,  tapering  gradually  from  an 
octagonal  base  of  1,355  ft.  to  a  spire  of  small  circumfer¬ 
ence,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  sacred  tee ,  or  um¬ 
brella  of  open  iron-work.  The  whole  building  is  one 
dazzling  blaze  of  gold,  and  altogether  forms  a  most 
magnificent  object,  its  magnitude  and  massiveness  being 
very  remarkable.  This  celebrated  monument  derives 
its  peculiar  sanctity  from  being  the  depository,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Burman  tradition,  of  relics  of  the  last  four 
Buddhas — viz.,  the  staff  of  Kan-tha-than,  the  water-dip¬ 
per  of  Gau-na-gon,  a  garment  of  Ka-tha-pa,  and  eight 
hairs  from  the  head  of  Gautama.  The  shrine  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  numerous  temples,  containing  colossal 
images  of  Gautama,  richly  gilt,  and  sitting  cross-legged 


in  solemn  conclave. 

R.,  possessing  continuous  water-communication  with 
the  upper  provinces  and  the  Burman  kingdom,  is  favor¬ 
ably  situated  for  internal  as  well  as  for  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  There  are  5  light-houses  on  the  Burmese  coast 
to  guide  vessels  to  the  port.  Teak-timber  and  rice  are 
the  principal  exports  by  sea,  but  exports  include  also 
cotton,  cutch,  hides,  ivory,  jade,  kerosene,  petroleum, 
precious  stones,  shellac,  and  tobacco.  The  imports  by 
sea  comprise  betel-nut,  cotton  twist,  cotton  piece  goods, 
crockery,  cutlery,  hardware,  silk  and  woolen  piece  goods, 
raw  silk,  spirituous  liquors,  and  wines.  The  annual 
value  of  exports  from  R.  amounts  to  more  than  $12,500,- 
000 ;  and  this  value  is  exceeded  by  the  imports.  The 
town  is  fortified  and  garrisoned.  An  English  newspaper 
is  published  here. — Pop.  (1869)  87,553;  of  whom  1,627 
were  Christians,  11,997  Mohammedans.  5.998  Hindus. 
62,054  Burmese;  pop.  (1891)  181,210;  (1901)  234,881. 


RANINE:  see  under  Rana. 


RANK. 

RANK,  n.  rangk  [F.  rang ,  order:  prov.  F.  renc ;  "W. 
rhenc,  a  line,  a  rank :  Gael,  rianaich,  to  set  in  order ; 
rian,  order  (see  Range)]  :  a  row  or  line,  as  of  soldiers 
standing  abreast ;  grade ;  station  or  condition ;  class  or 
order;  status  or  station  in  society;  degree  of  eminence 
or  dignity ;  high  place  :  Y.  to  place  abreast  in  a  line  or 
row;  to  include  in  a  particular  class  or  division  ;  to  place 
in  a  particular  class,  order,  or  division  ;  to  have  a  certain 
grade  in  the  orders  of  civil  or  military  life  (see  Rank  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy)  :  to  be  ranged  ;  to  be  esteemed. 
Rank'ing,  imp. :  N.  arrangement;  order.  Ranked,  pp. 
rangkt :  Adj.  arranged  or  disposed  in  an  order  or  class. 
The  ranks,  the  order  of  common  soldiers ;  the  common 
people.  Risen  from  the  ranks,  in  the  army,  said  of 
a  commissioned  officer  who  once  served  as  a  private 
soldier ;  also  said  of  a  man  who  has  risen  from  a  humble 
position  to  one  of  importance  and  consideration.  Re¬ 
duced  to  the  ranks,  in  the  army,  said  of  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  lowered  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
for  some  misconduct.  Rank  and  file,  the  whole  body 
of  common  soldiers  in  an  army,  including  corporals,  etc. 
Rank  and  file  means  literally  the  lines  of  men  from  side 
to  side,  and  from  front  to  back — a  rank  being  a  row  of 
men  standing  side  by  side,  and  a  file  of  soldiers  a  line 
>f  men  standing  one  behind  another.  The  strength  of  a 
force  is  reckoned  by  its  rank  and  file ;  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  and  commissioned  officers  forming  the  super¬ 
numerary  ranks  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  mass. 
To  take  rank  of,  to  enjoy  precedence  over;  to  have 
the  right  to  occupy  a  higher  place.  Ranking  and 
sale,  i  n  Scotch  law,  action  whereby  the  land  or  heritable 
property  of  an  insolvent  person  is  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  among  the  creditors,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  rank  the  creditors  according  to  legal  prior¬ 
ity. — Syn.  of  «  rank,  n.’ :  line ;  row ;  range ;  class ;  divi¬ 
sion  ;  order ;  degree ;  grade ;  eminence ;  excellence ;  dig¬ 
nity  ;  station ;  position. 

RANK,  a .rangk  [F  .ranee;  Dut.  ranst ;  Ger.  ranzig, 
musty  (see  Rancid)]  :  musty ;  strong-scented ;  over¬ 
rich  or  offensive  from  excess ;  high  or  strong  tasted ; 
excessive,  as  a  rank  coward.  Rank'ly,  ad.  -II.  Rank'- 
NEss,  n.  -nes,  rancidness ;  rank  smell ;  strong  taste. 

RANK,  a.  rangk  [AS.  ranc,  strong  in  growth,  fruitful : 
Dan.  rank,  erect:  Icel.  rakkr,  straight;  rammr,  robust, 
strong:  Ger.  ranke,  a  tendril,  branch:  Norw.  rangla,  to 
revel,  to  riot] :  strong  or  luxuriant  in  growth ;  causing 
strong  growth ;  vigorous ;  excessive  in  any  quality ; 
raised  to  a  high  degree ;  extreme ;  coarse ;  violent ; 
strong;  barefaced  ;  in  OE.,  lustful :  Ad.  strongly  ;  fierce¬ 
ly.  Rank  ly,  ad.  -li,  with  vigorous  growth;  coarsely; 
grossly.  Rank' ness,  n.  -nes,  the  condition  or  quality  of 
being  rank ;  luxuriance ;  vigorous  growth  ;  excess.  Rank¬ 
ness,  as  an  excessive  luxuriance  of  growth  in  vegetables, 
is  as  unfavorable  as  its  extreme  opposite  to  their  health 
and  productiveness.  It  is  caused  often  by  injudicious 
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manuring,  and  is  most  frequent  in  moist  seasons.  The 
decay  of  mushrooms  in  pastures,  as  in  Fairy  Rings 
fq.v.),  sometimes  produces  a  rankness  of  grass  which 
causes  all  animals  to  refuse  it ;  such  herbage  abounding 
to  an  unusual  degree  in  Chlorophyl  (q.v.),  but  very  de¬ 
ficient  in  qualities  which  render  herbage  most  palatable 
and  nutritious  to  cattle.  Rankness  in  grain-crops  is 
attended  with  diminished  production  of  grain,  the  flowers 
often  proving  abortive,  and  with  much  increased  liabil¬ 
ity  to  attacks  of  parasitic  fungi.  In  fruit-trees,  it  dis¬ 
plays  itself,  even  when  the  soil  is  only  a  little  too  rich, 
in  tendency  to  produce  shoots  and  foliage,  instead  o 
blossoms  and  fruit ;  and  is  to  be  counteracted  by  with 
holding  manure,  by  root-pruning,  etc. 

RANK  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
military  or  naval  grade  of  officers  on  a  comparativ 
scale. 

Relative  Rank. — Line  officers  in  the  military  and  naval 
services  held  rank  relatively  as  follows  when  the  grades 
existed : 


ARMY. 


General 
Lieut,  geo. 
Maj.gen. 
Brig.  gen. 
Col. 

Lieut.coL 


Maj. 

Capt. 

First  lieut. 
Second  lieut. 


NAVY. 

Admiral. 

Vice-admiral 

Rear-admiral 

Commodore. 

Capt. 

Commander. 

Lieut.commander. 

Lieut. 

Master. 

Ensign. 


In  1903  the  grades  of  general,  vice-admiral,  and  com¬ 
modore  did  not  exist,  and  the  first  half  of  the  rear- 
admirals  ranked  with  major-generals  and  the  second  half 
with  brigadier-generals. 

Relative  rank  of  non-combatants  is  the  grade  or  posl 
tion  which  they  are  entitled  to  take  among  their  com 
batant  brethren.  Their  relative  rank  carries  with  it 
all  precedence  and  advantages  attaching  to  the  milit. 
rank  with  which  it  corresponds,  and  regulates  rates  of 
lodging,  number  of  servants,  rations  of  fuel  and  light 
(or  allowances  in  their  stead),  and  share  of  prize-money ; 
but  confers  no  right  to  command,  and  does  not  entitle 
the  holder  to  salutes  from  ships  or  fortresses,  nor  to  the 
turning  out  of  guards.  For  the  relative  rank  of  certain 
civil  departments,  see  their  respective  titles  (Medical 
Department  :  Purveyor  :  etc.).— In  the  army  a  chap¬ 
lain  ranks  as  capt.  of  cavalry ;  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  public  buildings  and  grounds  in  Washi  gton  as  col. ; 
supt.  of  the  U.  S.  Milit.  Acad,  as  col. ;  pr  fs.  of  more 
than  10  years’  service  at  the  acad.  as  col. ;  profs,  of  less 
than  10  years’  service  as  lieut.e  1. ;  asst,  profs,  as  capt. ; 
asst,  surgeons,  1st  5  years  1st  lieut  after  5  years 
capt. ;  paymaster-gen.  as  brig. gen. ;  asst,  paymasters- 
gen.,  col. ;  deputy  paymasters-gen.,  lUut.col. ;  pay¬ 
masters,  maj. ;  and  aides-de-camp  to  maj. generals, 
capts.,  to  brig.generals,  lieut  .—In  the  navy  the  chiefs 
of  the  bureaus  of  medicine  and  surgery,  provisions  and 
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clothing,  steam-engineering,  and  construction  ami  repair, 
hold  the  relative  rank  of  commodore  while  occupying 
the  offices,  and  have  respectively  the  titles  surgeon-gen., 
paymaster-gen.,  engineer-in-chief,  and  chief  construct¬ 
or.  Chaplains  rank  as  capts. ;  profs,  of  mathematics 
as  capts.,  commanders,  and  lieuts.,  according  to  place 
and  character  of  service  ;  naval  constructers  as  capts., 
commanders,  lieuts.,  and  lieuts.  of  the  junior  grade; 
civil  engineers  as  capts., commanders,  lieut. commanders, 
and  lieuts. ;  and  heads  of  depts.  in  the  Naval  Acad,  as 
commanders,  lieut. commanders,  lieuts.,  and  chief  en¬ 
gineer. — The  commissioned  officers  of  the  U.  S.  marine 
corps  rank  with  officers  of  like  grades  in  the  army. 

RANKE,  ran'keh,  Leopold  von:  distinguished 
modern  German  historian:  1795,  Dec.  21 — 1886,  May 23; 
b.  Wiehe,  in  Thuringia.  He  was  educated  for  a  school¬ 
master.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder ;  and  1824  published  at 
Berlin  his  first  work,  Geschichte  der  Roman,  und  German. 
Volkerschaften  von  1494-1535.  It  attracted  considerable 
notice ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
as  extraordinary  prof,  of  history  at  the  univ.,  where 
his  lectures  soon  began  to  be  numerously  attended. 
About  this  time  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  his¬ 
torical  value  of  the  reports  sent  home  by  the  Venetian 
ambassadors  at  different  European  courts  during  the 
16th  and  17th  c. ;  and  the  result  of  his  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations  among  these  was  Fursten  und  Volker  von 
Sudeuropa  im  1  <6.  und  17.  Jahrh.  (Berl.  1827),  in  which  the 
affairs  of  Turkey  and  Spain  are  specially  handled.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  he  com¬ 
menced  a  four  years’  tour  through  Europe,  examining 
the  archives  of  the  different  nations.  The  fruit  of  his 
varied  researches  partly  appeared  in  his  Serbische  Revo¬ 
lution  (Berl.  1829),  Verschworung  gegen  Venedig  im  J.  1688 
(Berl.  1831),  and  Vorlesungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Ital. 
Poesie  (Berl.  1837) ;  but  much  greater  than  any  of  these 
was  Die  Rom.  Pdpste,  ihre  Kirche  und  ihr  Staat  im  16.  und 
17.  Jahrh.  (3  \ols.  Berl.  1834-36;  3d  ed.  Berl.  1844-5),  a 
work  which,  for  its  important  conclusions  regarding 
the  character  and  policy  of  the  papacy,  many  of  which 
it  may  be  said  to  have  placed  almost  beyond  contro¬ 
versy,  was  not  only  received  with  unbounded  applause  in 
Germany,  but  was  translated  again  and  again  in  Hol¬ 
land,  England,  France,  and  America,  and  ranks  as  one 
©f  the  most  widely  circulated  and  influential  histories  of 
modern  times.  It  was  followed  by  Deutsche  Geschichte 
im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation  (6  vols.  Berl.  1839-47),  con¬ 
sidered  in  Germany  his  most  finished  and  thorough  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  whose  composition  he  was  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  many  documents  never  before  published 
or  used.  In  a  still  higher  degree  than  in  his  earlier 
writings,  we  find  displayed  here  his  skill  in  grouping 
events  together  in  a  vivid  and  intelligent  manner,  plac¬ 
ing  them  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  their  whole 
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significance,  with  all  their  causes,  relations,  and  con¬ 
sequences.  R.’s  next  effort,  Neun  Bucher  Preuss. 
Geschichten  (1847-8),  remodelled  and  re-issued  1875 
under  the  title  Genesis  des  Preussischen  Staates ,  may  be 
regarded  as  continuing  his  history  of  Protestantism, 
and  was  worked  up  from  the  Prussian  historical  archives, 
opened  to  literature  for  the  first  time.  The  stormy 
period  of  1848  found  him  in  the  Frankfurt  parliament ; 
but  he  did  not  acquire  distinction  in  that  arena  of  bab¬ 
bling  and  incompetent  patriots,  and  soon  betook  himself 
again  to  more  familiar  and  more  valuable  labors.  His 
Franz.  Geschichte  vomehmlich  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrh.  (1852- 
57)  is  an  admirable  work,  full  of  new  information  and 
enlightened  views ;  and  his  expose  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI Y.  is  put,  even  by  French  critics,  on  a  level  with  that 
of  Voltaire.  Still  later  are  his  Englische  Geschichte  vor- 
nehmlich  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrh.  (1859-67,  Eng.  trans.  1875) ; 
Die  Deutschen  Mdchte  und  der  Furstenbund ;  and  memoir 
of  Hardenberg  (1877).  A  collected  ed.  of  his  works  was 
begun  1874.  R.  became  ordinary  prof.  1834,  and  was 
ennobled  1866.  He  trained  a  numerous  body  of  his¬ 
torical  students. — R.’s  library  was  secured  at  large 
cost  for  Syracuse  Univ.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  literary  treasures  of  this  country. — His 
three  brothers,  Friedrich  Heinrich  R.  (b.  1797),  Karr 
Friedrich  R.  (b.  1802),  and  Ernst  R.  (b.  1814),  also 
have  risen  to  eminence  as  churchmen  and  scholars. 

RANKINE,  rank' in,  William  John  Macquorn, 
ll.d.,  f.r.s.  :  civil  engineer  and  physicist:  1820,  July  5 
—1872,  Dec.  24 ;  b.  Edinburgh.  He  studied  engineering 
and  physical  science  in  the  Edinburgh  Univ.,  and  at 
the  age  of  22  published  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Advantages  of  Cylinder  Wheels,  which  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  mechanicians.  His  numerous  text-books  of  me¬ 
chanical  science — Steam- Engineering,  Machinery  and  Mill- 
work,  Civil  Engineering,  Applied  Mechanics,  etc. — were 
quickly  recognized  as  works  of  standard  authority  and 
have  passed  through  many  editions.  He  wrote  also 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  Shipbuilding,  Theoretical  and 
Practical.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modern 
science  of  Thermodynamics  (q.v.).  His  contributions 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Royal  Soc.  number 
150,  discussing  most  of  the  profoundest  questions  of 
physical  theory ;  his  papers  on  Elasticity  and  Waves  rank 
high  among  modern  developments  of  mathematical 
physics.  R.  was  prof,  of  civil  engineering  in  the  Univ. 
of  Glasgow  from  1855  till  his  death. 

RANKLE,  v.  rdng'kl  [from  Eng.  rank,  vigorous,  ex¬ 
cessive  in  any  quality] :  to  fester ;  to  be  inflamed ;  to 
become  painfully  disquieted  or  irritated  in  mind.  Ran¬ 
kling,  imp.  -kling  :  N.  a  festering ;  deep  and  active  irri¬ 
tation  of  mind.  Ran'kled,  pp.  -kid. 

RANNEE :  see  Ranks 
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RANNOCH,  rarinoch,  Moor  and  Loch  :  in  the  n.w. 
extremity  of  Perthshire,  Scotland. — The  Moor,  with 
mean  elevation  of  about  1,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  a 
wild  and  dreary  waste,  28  m.  long,  16  m.  broad,  girdled 
by  distant  and  gloomy  mountains. — Loch  R.,  stretching 
e.  from  the  Moor,  about  9  m.  long  by  1  to  2  m.  broad, 
is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  contains  two  islands. 

RANNY,  n.  rarini  [L.  ardneus  mus,  a  kind  of  small 
mouse] :  the  shrewmouse. 

RANSACK,  v.  rdn’sdk  [Icel.  rannsaka,  to  ransack — 
from  rann,  a  house ;  saekia,  to  seek :  Sw.  ransaka,  to 
search  for  stolen  goods:  comp.  Gael,  rannsaich ;  Manx, 
ronsee,  to  search,  to  scrutinize]  :  to  search  for  plunder ; 
to  plunder ;  to  search  thoroughly ;  to  rummage  ;  to  pil¬ 
lage.  Ran  sacking,  imp.  Ran  sacked,  pp.  -sakt :  Adj, 
plundered ;  pillaged ;  searched  thoroughly. 

RANSOM,  n.  ran  sum,  [F.  rang,on;  Ger.  ranzion,  ran¬ 
som — from  L.  redemptionem,  a  purchase  back — from  re, 
back ;  emere,  to  buy]  :  price  paid  for  the  freedom  of  a 
prisoner  or  slave,  or  for  the  restitution  of  goods  taken 
by  an  enemy  (see  below) :  a  fine  paid  for  pardon,  or  in 
lieu  of  corporal  punishment :  Y.  to  free  from  captivity, 
slavery,  or  punishment,  by  the  payment  of  a  price ;  to 
redeem  from  the  bondage  or  punishment  of  sin ;  to  re¬ 
deem  from  confiscation.  Ran'soming,  imp.  Ran  ¬ 
somed,  pp.  -sumd.  Ran  somer,  n.  -er,  one  who  ran¬ 
soms.  Ran'somless,  a.  -les,  incapable  of  being  ransomed. 

RAN'SOM:  price  paid  by  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  paid 
on  his  behalf,  in  consideration  of  his  being  granted  lib¬ 
erty  to  return  to  his  own  country.  In  early  times,  when 
armies  received  little  or  no  regular  pay,  the  soldier 
looked  for  his  reward  in  the  booty  that  he  might  capture, 
and  this  booty  included  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  chattels 
of  the  vanquished.  The  conqueror  had  the  option  of  slay¬ 
ing  his  prisoner ;  but  for  his  profit,  he  would  make  him 
his  slave,  or  sell  him  into  slavery,  The  transition  would 
be  natural  to  accepting  compensation  from  the  prisoner 
himself,  and  setting  him  at  liberty.  In  feudal  warfare, 
the  ransoms  formed  a  large  portion  of  a  soldier’s  gains ; 
those  for  persons  of  low  degree  belonging  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  captors ;  but  those  for  princes  or  great  nobles,  to 
the  king.  Ransoms  were  sometimes  of  large  amount, 
more  than  the  immediate  family  of  the  captive  could 
pay.  His  retainers  were  then  required  by  feudal  usage 
to  contribute ;  as  in  the  case  of  redeeming  King  Richard 
I.  for  £100,000,  when  20  shillings  were  assessed  on  every 
knight’s-fee,  and  the  clergy  subscribed  liberally.  King 
John  of  France  was  ransomed  for  £500,000,  payable  in 
instalments. — In  modern  warfare,  where  the  fighting  is 
by  professional  soldiers,  pecuniary  ransoms  are  almost 
unknown,  freedom  being  granted  to  prisoners  in  ex¬ 
change  for  others  of  corresponding  rank  captured  on  the 
opposite  side. 
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RANT,  v.  rant  [Ger.  ranzen, to  move  noisily  about :  Dut. 
randen  or  randten,  to  be  foolish,  to  rave] :  to  rave  or 
swagger  in  violent  or  extravagant  language ;  to  be  bois¬ 
terous  and  noisy  in  speech  or  declamation :  N,  boister- 
ous  empty  talk  or  declamation.  Rant  ing,  imp. :  Adj. 
noisy.  Rant  ed,  pp.  Ranter,  n.  ranter,  a  noisy 
talker;  a  boisterous  preacher.  Rant'ers,  n.  -erz,  a  term 
first  applied  in  contempt  to  a  fanatical  religious  sect 
which  arose  in  1645 — afterward  applied  to  the  Primitive 
Methodists  on  their  secession  from  the  Wesleyan  Meth¬ 
odists.  Rant  ism,  n.  -Izm,  the  tenets  and  practices  of 
the  Ranters. 

RANTOUL,  rdn'tol,  Robert,  Jr. :  lawyer  and  pol¬ 
itician  :  1805,  Aug.  13—1852,  Aug.  7  ;  b.  Beverly,  Mass. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  1826  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
182S ;  practiced  law  in  Salem,  S.  Reading,  and  Glouces* 
ter ;  was  member  of  the  state  legislature  1834-38 ;  and 
then  established  a  democratic  weekly  newspaper  at 
Gloucester.  Having  removed  to  Boston,  he  procured 
the  discharge  of  the  Bootmakers’  Union,  indicted  for 
conspiracy,  on  the  ground  that,  the  end  being  lawful 
combination  to  secure  it  could  not  per  se  be  unlawful 
R.  was  federal  dist.  attorney  for  Mass.  1845-49.  When 
Daniel  Webster  resigned  his  senatorship  to  become  sec. 
of  state,  R.  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  for  the  9  days 
of  Webster’s  term  that  remained,  1851.  The  same  year 
he  was  elected  representative  in  congress  by  a  coalition 
of  democrats  and  free-soilers.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
agitation  against  the  fugitive  slave  law. 

RANULA.  rariti-ld  [see  Rana]:  in  general,  a  tumor  sit. 
uated  under  the  tongue.  Dermoid  cysts,  containing  hair, 
sebaceous  matter,  teeth,  and  bone,  may  be  found  here,  oi 
the  tumor  may  be  due  to  cyst-formation  in  a  branchial 
cleft.  More  properly,  R.  is  a  retention  cyst  of  a  salivary 
gland,  and  especially  of  the  anterior  sublingual  glands  of 
Blaudin-Nuhn.  True  ranulse  contain  a  glairy,  faintly  yel¬ 
low,  mucoid  fluid,  without  ptyaliu  or  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate.  which  latter  are  characteristic  of  saliva.  The  tu¬ 
mor  is  globular,  bluish,  on  account  of  distended  veins,  and 
fluctuating  slightly.  The  tumor  first  appears  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  frenum,  and,  if  large,  may  be  felt  below 
the  chin.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  a  frog’s  mouth.  Except  by  secondary  degeneration, 
ranulai  are  not  malignant,  though  the  mere  obstruction  has 
produced  suffocation.  Treatment  consists  in  extirpation  it 
practicable.  If  the  distention  is  due  to  a  calculus,  this 
must  be  dissected  out.  Thin-walled  cysts  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  removed  by  dissection.  A  large  piece  of  the  wall 
should  be  removed  or,  better,  after  opening  freely,  a  flap 
from  the  anterior  wall  should  be  sutured  to  the  posterior, 
so  as  to  secure  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  as  the  two 
parts  unite. 
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BANUNCUL ACEiE,  ra-nun-ku-ld'se-e :  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  mostly  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubs; 
natives  generally  of  cold  damp  climates.  Some  are 
found  within  the  tropics,  but  almost  exclusively  in  very 
elevated  situations.  The  number  of  known  species  is 
about  1,000.  They  occur  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  but 
most  abundantly  in  Europe.  The  leaves  are  generally 
much  divided,  and  have  dilated  sheathing  stalks.  The 
calyx  is  of  3-6 deciduous  hypogynous  sepals;  the  corolla 
of  3-15  hypogynous  petals,  in  one  or  more  rows,  some¬ 
times  assuming  very  remarkable  forms,  as  in  larkspur, 
aconite,  and  columbine;  rarely  absent,  in  which  case 
the  sepals  are  gayly  colored.  The  stamens  are  usually 
numerous;  the  carpels  are  numerous,  one-celled,  some¬ 
times  united  into  a  single  many-celled  pistil ;  the  ovary 
with  one  or  more  ovules.  The  fruit  either  consists  of 
dry  achenia,  or  is  berry-like  or  follicular. — Acridity  is  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  order,  and  the  leaves  of  some 
species  readily  produce  blisters ;  but  this  property  dis¬ 
appears  when  they  are  dried  or  heated.  Many  are  nar¬ 
cotic  and  poisonous ;  some  are  used  in  medicine — e.g., 
aconite  and  hellebore.  The  seeds  of  Nigella  sativa  were 
formerly  used  instead  of  pepper.  The  fruit  of  the  May 
Apple  or  Wild  Lemon  (Podophyllum  peltatum)  of  N.  Amer¬ 
ica  may  be  eaten,  but  is  very  acid. — Many  of  the  order 
produce  flowers  of  great  beauty — e.g.,  some  species  of 
Ranunculus  (q.v.),  Anemone  (q.v.),  Larkspur  (q.v.),  Peony 
(q.v.),  Columbine  (q.v.),  Clematis  (q.v.),  etc. 

RANUNCULUS,  n.  ra-nun'ku-lus  [L.  ranun'culus,  a  little 
frog — from  rand,  a  frog :  It.  ranuncolo :  F.  renoncule ] ; 
genus  of  plants  of  nat.  order  Ranunculacece;  having  five 
sepals ;  five  petals,  with  a  nectariferous  pore  at  the  base 
of  each  petal,  often  covered  with  a  scale;  many  stamens 
situated  on  a  receptacle,  and  germens  accumulated  into 
a  head.  The  species  are  numerous,'  herbaceous  plants, 
mostly  perennial.  Some  adorn  meadows  with  their 
yellow  flowers,  familiarly  known  as  Kingcups  or  Butter¬ 
cups  ;  others,  known  by  the  name  Crow-foot  or  Frog's  Foot , 
are  troublesome  weeds  in  gardens  and  pastures.  Many, 
as  the  Spearworts,  are  found  chiefly  in  moist  places,  and 
some  are  altogether  aquatic,  covering  the  surface  of 
ditches,  ponds,  and  rivers,  where  the  water  is  shallow, 
with  a  carpet  of  verdure  exquisitely  studded  with  beau¬ 
tiful  white  flowers.  The  genus  is  named  from  the  species 
which  grow  where  frogs  abound. — One  species,  the  Asi¬ 
atic  B.,  or  Garden  R.,  exclusively  the  B.  of  florists, 
native  of  the  Levant,  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe 
almost  300  years.  From  clusters  of  small  tubers  it  sends 
up  several  bipartite  leaves,  and  an  erect  branched  stem 
with  terminal  flowers  which,  in  the  cultivated  varieties, 
are  often  double  or  semi-double,  yellow,  wrhite,  red  o? 
various  shades,  or  of  mixed  colors,  very  brilliant,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
Cultivated  varieties  are  extremely  numerous.  The  R. 
is  propagated  by  seed,  by  offset  tubers,  or  by  dividing 
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the  clusters  of  tubers.  The  roots  are  often  taken  up  in 
summer  after  the  leaves  die,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till 
the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  winter  or  spring.  Protec¬ 
tion  by  frames  and  glasses,  shading  from  strong  sun¬ 
shine,  and  other  such  means,  are  employed  to  increase 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  The  R.  thrives  in  a  free  and 
rich  soil. — Double-flowered  varieties  of  some  other 
species,  with  taller  stems  and  smaller  white  or  yellow 
flowers,  but  more  commonly  blue,  are  cultivated  in 
flower-gardens,  sometimes  under  the  name  Bachelors' 
Buttons. — The  acridity  of  many  species  of  R.  is  such  that 
the  leaves,  bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  produce 


Garden  Ranunculus. 
(From  a  drawing  by  Holland.) 


blisters ;  and  those  of  R.  sceleratus  are  said  to  be  used 
by  beggars  to  cause  sores  in  order  to  move  compassion. 
R.  thora,  Swiss  species,  is  of  extreme  acridity,  and  hunt¬ 
ers  were  accustomed  in  former  times  to  poison  darts 
and  arrows  with  its  juice.  Water  distilled  from  the 
leaves  of  R.  Jlammula  is  an  active  and  powerful  emetic, 
producing  almost  immediate  vomiting,  and  of  advantage 
in  cases  of  poisoning. — Yet  the  leaves  of  R.  ficariar — 
sometimes  in  Europe  called  Pilewort  and  Lesser  Celandine 
— are  capable  of  being  used  as  a  pot-herb.  Pastures  in 
which  R.  acris,  R.  repens,  etc.,  are  very  abundant,  are  in¬ 
jured  by  them,  and  they  should  be  diligently  grubbed 
out ;  they  are  supposed  to  give  an  unpleasant  taste  to 
milk  and  butter ;  but  it  is  thought  probable  that  a  mod¬ 
erate  mixture  of  these  plants  with  the  other  herbage  is 
even  advantageous,  acting  as  a  condiment.  Their  acrid¬ 
ity  is  lost  in  drying,  and  they  are  not  injurious  to  hay. 
The  small  tubers  of  Pilewort,  or  Lesser  Celandine,  are 
used  for  cure  of  hemorrhoids;  but  their  acridity  also 
lisappears  when  they  are  boiled,  and  they  are  then  a 
pleasant  article  of  food.  ^  ^ 


RANZ  DES  YACHES— RAPACIOUS. 

RANZ  DES  V ACHES,  rdngss  da  vash  (Ger.  Kuhreigen ): 
name  of  certain  simple  native  melodies  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
usually  sung  by  the  herdsmen,  and  played  by  them  when 
driving  their  herds  to  and  from  the  pasture,  on  an  in¬ 
strument  called  th eAlp-horn,  consisting  of  a  wooden  tube 
somewhat  bent,  about  three  ft.  long,  widened  out  into 
a  bell,  and  bound  by  a  pitched  cord.  The  associations 
of  pastoral  life  recalled  by  these  airs  to  the  Swiss  in 
foreign  countries  have  been  said  to  produce  that  unac¬ 
countable  longing  for  home,  or  nostalgia,  notable  among 
Swiss  soldiers  abroad,  so  that  the  bands  of  Swiss  regi¬ 
ments  in  foreign  service  were  prohibited  from  playing 
the  R.  des  Y.  The  Emmenthal,  Entelbuch,  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  Grisons,  Appenzell,  and  other  pastoral 
districts  of  Switzerland,  have  each  their  respective  R. 
des  V.  A  collection  of  these  with  other  Swiss  melodies 
(Sammlung  von  Schweizer  Kuhreigen  und  Volksliedern)  was 
pub.  at  Bern  1818 :  these  airs  are  also  in  the  Allgemeines 
Schweizer  Liederbuch,  1851.  The  R.  des  V.  of  Switzer¬ 
land  are  ruder  in  character  than  the  mountain  melodies 
of  the  Tyrol,  with  which  they  are  sometimes  con¬ 
founded. 

RAP,  n.  rap  [Sw.  rapp,  a  stroke,  a  blow :  Dan.  rap , 
quick,  brisk:  Manx,  raip,  to  rend  or  tear:  Gr.  rapizo; 
Gael,  rap,  a  noise :  of  imitative  origin] :  a  quick  sharp 
blow ;  the  noise  caused  by  a  blow ;  a  knock :  V.  to 
strike  with  a  quick  sharp  blow ;  to  knock.  Rap'ping, 
imp. :  N.  a  noise  made  by  knocking.  Rapped,  pp.  rapt. 
Rap'peb,  n.  -per,  same  as  knocker,  which  see.  To  rap 
out,  to  utter  or  throw  out  with  rapidity  or  vehemence. 

RAP,  v.  rap  [Dut.  rapen,  to  snatch  away :  L.  rapere , 
to  seize  and  carry  off :  F.  rapt,  a  taking  by  violence, 
abductionj :  to  seize  and  bear  away,  as  one’s  mind  or 
thoughts ;  to  raise  to  ecstasy  or  rapture ;  to  snatch  by 
sudden  violence.  Rap'ping,  imp.  Rapped,  or  Rapt, 
pp.  rapt,  transported ;  ravished :  Adj.  enraptured. 

RAP,  n.  rap  [Scot,  rap,  a  cheat,  an  impostor,  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  coin  :  Gael,  rap,  a  bad, half-penny  :  a  counterfeit 
coin  formerly  used  in  Ireland  as  small  change]  :  famil¬ 
iarly,  the  smallest  coin ;  a  half-penny ;  money  in  general, 
as,  I  haven’t  a  rap,  I  don’t  care  a  rap. 

RAPACIOUS,  a.  ra-pa'shus  [It.  and  F.  rapace ,  rapa¬ 
cious — from  L.  rapax  or  rapdcem,  greedy  of  plunder — 
from  rapere,  to  seize]  :  given  to  plunder ;  subsisting  on 
prey ;  voracious ;  ravenous ;  greedy  of  gain ;  extortion¬ 
ate.  Rapa'ciously,  ad.  -Vi.  Rapa'ciousness,  n.  - nes , 
or  Rapacity,  n.  rci-pas'i-ti  [F.  rapacite — from  L.  rapaci* 
tdtem ] :  the  quality  of  being  rapacious ;  the  act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  seizing  by  force ;  excessive  greediness. 


RAPALLO— RAPE. 

RAPALLO,  ra-pal'ld:  maritime  town  of  n.  Italy,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Genoa,  17  m.  e.  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  Its  on]/ 
object  of  interest  is  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Madonna,  oi> 
the  Monte  Allegro,  erected  1557.  R.  is  a  thriving  com¬ 
mercial  town,  and  has  manufactures  of  wax,  soap,  and 
laces  in  thread  and  in  cotton :  it  has  fisheries  of  coral 
and  tunny.  Pop.  5,350. 

RAPAREE :  see  Rapparee. 

RAPE,  n.  rap  [F.  rape,  stalks  and  husks  of  grapes, 
grapes  put  among  spoiled  wine  to  mend  it :  Dut.  rcepen 
to  gather  together,  to  collect :  comp.  Gael,  raip,  filth 
refuse] :  fruit  plucked  from  the  cluster ;  the  refuse  stalk*- 
and  skins  of  raisins  used  in  making  a  kind  of  wine ;  the 
refuse  grapes  in  the  wine-press. 

RAPE,  n.  rap  [Norw.  repp ;  Icel.  hreppr,  a  district : 
comp.  Scot,  raip,  a  rope,  a  measure  of  length] :  a  division 
of  the  county  of  Sussex. 

RAPE,  n.  rap  [F.  rapt,  a  ravishing,  rape :  Dut.  rapen, 
to  snatch  away :  L.  rapid,  I  seize  or  snatch]  :  a  carrying 
away  by  violence;  sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman 
forcibly  and  against  her  will :  V.  to  commit  a  rape ;  to 
ravish.  Ra'ping,  imp.  Raped,  pp.  rapt. — Rape,  as 
a  crime,  is  the  having  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
against  her  consent  and  by  force.  The  essence  of  the 
offense  is  that  force  be  used ;  and  it  is  immaterial  what 
is  the  age  of  the  woman,  and  whether  she  is  married  or 
single,  chaste  or  unchaste.  The  only  difference  caused 
by  the  habitual  unchastity  of  the  woman  is  that  in  such 
a  case  it  is  less  easy  to  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  consent  was  wanting.  The  two  elements  of  R. 
are  the  carnal  knowledge  and  the  force  used.  As  to 
the  element  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  or 
force  on  the  part  of  the  man,  several  niceties  often  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  application  of  the  law,  from  the  great  variety 
of  circumstances  attending  this  crime.  With  regard  to 
an  idiot  woman,  it  has  been  held  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  resistance  on  her  part,  and  that  the  crime  may 
be  committed  though  she  made  no  resistance.  If  con¬ 
sent  be  extorted  by  fear  and  threats,  or  if  drugs  or  drink 
be  administered  so  as  to  stupefy  or  overpower,  or  where 
several  men  join  together,  and  resistance  is  useless., 
this  is  the  same  as  using  violence  to  overpower  the  wom¬ 
an.  In  a  case,  however,  where  force  is  used  in  the 
first  instance,  but  the  woman  afterward  in  some  degree 
consents,  the  crime  of  R.  will  not  be  committed,  though 
the  evidence  may  establish  the  crime  of  assault.  Some 
difficult  cases  have  occurred  with  reference  to  married 
women  who  have  been  beguiled  by  men  personating 
their  husbands,  and  so  been,  in  a  certain  sense,  cheated 
out  of  their  consent.  Such  an  offense  was  not  accounted 
R.  by  the  courts,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  until  it 
was  declared  to  be  so  by  a  clause  in  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  (1885). 

One  of  the  important  circumstances  attending  the 
crime  of  R.  is  the  mode  of  proof,  and  in  this  respect  it 
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differs  from  other  crimes.  It  is  held  to  ne  almost  essen¬ 
tial,  as  corroboration  of  the  woman’s  story,  that,  if  her 
cries  of  resistance  were  not  heard,  at  all  events  she 
should  have,  immediately  after  the  offense,  complained 
on  the  first  opportunity  to  her  friends  or  relations.  It 
is  not  allowed  to  give  in  evidence  the  particulars  of  such 
complaint,  but  merely  the  fact  that  she  made  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  some  person.  Unless  this  important 
particular  be  proved,  her  evidence  is  looked  vm  with 
great  suspicion,  and  may  be  discredited  by  the  *  ury,  un¬ 
less  there  were  peculiar  circumstances  to  account  for 
lack  of  such  complaint.  One  of  the  common  defenses  to 
a  charge  of  R.  is  the  unchastity  of  the  worj.an,  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  render  it  unlikely  that  she  did  not  consent, 
and  hence  it  is  in  practice  considered  a  proper  question 
for  the  prisoner’s  counsel  to  put  to  her,  whether  she  had 
not  had  connection  with  the  prisoner  be' ore  or  with 
other  men ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  is  cau'jf.oned  by  the 
judge  that  she  is  not  bound  to  answer  sm.h  questions 
unless  she  likes.  If,  however,  she  denies  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  witnesses  may  be  called  to  contradict  her  on  that 
point. 

By  statutes  in  all  the  states,  R.  is  a  felony  punishable 
by  severe  penalties ;  in  some  states  the  penalty  being 
as  high  as  imprisonment  for  20  years.  B.  can  be  com¬ 
mitted  only  when  there  is  a  physical  capability  in  the 
perpetrator,  but  one  not  capable  of  committing  the 
crime  may  become  guilty  of  it  by  aiding  another  who 
is ;  in  some  states  a  boy  under  14  years  of  age  may  be 
convicted  if  proved  to  have  arrived  at  puberty.  But 
there  must  be  clear  proof  of  capacity  by  affirmative 
evidence.  In  some  states  a  boy  under  14  is  conclusively 
presumed  incapable  of  the  crime,  whatever  may  be  the 
fact;  and  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  attempt. 
Generally  throughout  the  states  the  puberty  of  the 
female  is  not  an  essential  fact,  though  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  proposition.  In  most  of  the  states 
any  sexual  penetration,  however  slight,  is  sufficient  to 
complete  the  crime.  Illicit  intercourse  obtained  by 
fraud  without  force,  or  the  intent  to  use  force,  is  not 
rape.  There  are  several  other  crimes,  all  made  felonies 
by  the  statutes  of  the  different  states,  akin  to  the  crime 
of  R.,  but  the  punishment  of  which  is  not  so  severe, 
not  generally  exceeding  ten  years’  imprisonment :  thus 
a  person  who  by  force  or  duress  compels  a  woman  to 
marry  him  or  to  marry  any  other  person,  or  to  be 
defiled,  is  guilty  of  such  a  crime ;  or  a  person  who  takes 
or  employs  a  female  under  the  age  of  16  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution,  or,  not  being  her  husband,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sexual  intercourse,  or  without  the  consent  of 
her  father  or  mother,  or  other  person  having  charge  of 
her,  for  the  purpose  of  marriage,  or  who  entices  an  un¬ 
married  female  of  previous  chaste  character  into  a 
house  of  ill-fame  for  prostitution,  or,  being  a  parent  of  a 
female  under  16,  consents  to  her  being  taken  or  detained 
for  illicit  intercourse,  is  guilty  of  to,o  crime  of  abduction* 
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Generally  no  conviction  for  R.  or  any  of  these  kindred 
crimes  can  be  had  on  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of 
the  female  who  has  been  wronged. 

RAPE,  n.  rap,  or  Coleseed  [L.  rdpum,  a  turnip,  rape : 
It.  rapa:  Bohem.  repa :  Russ,  riepa :  Gr.  rhapus], 
(Brassica  napus ) :  biennial  plant  related  to  the  Swedish 
turnip  and  colza,  but  having  a  slender  root  and  more 
numerous  leaves.  It  is  largely  grown  in  Europe  for  the 
seeds,  which  produce  a  large  quantity  of  oil  used  for 
lamps  and  machinery,  and  are  also  fed  to  birds ;  and  for  the 
stalks  and  leaves,  which  are  used  as  green  forage ;  and 
it  is  grown  in  gardens  for  salad.  The  cake  left  after  the' 
oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  is  to  some  extent  fed  to 
sheep  and  cattle ;  but  as  it  often  contains  weed  seeds, 
which  are  injurious,  it  is  used  more  as  a  fertilizer:  it 
contains  considerable  nitrogen  and  a  little  potash  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  R.  grows  on  a  great  variety  of  soils. 
In  rich  ground  it  reaches  a  height  of  three  to  five  ft., 
and  gives  large  crops  ;  but  when  the  seed  is  ripened  it  is 
quite  exhausting  to  the  land,  and  in  England  its  cultiva- 


Rape  (Brassica  napus): 
a,  silique. 


tion,  on  some  farms,  is  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the 
lease.  It  is  comparatively  hardy  and  has  been  tested 
successfully  in  N.  Y.  and  New  England.  There  are  two 
kinds,  the  winter  and  the  spring.  Where  it  is  hardy  the 
winter  sort  furnishes  excellent  food  for  sheep  and  cattle 
from  May  to  Aug.  It  grows  quickly  after  feeding. 
When  properly  grown  and  allowed  to  mature,  it  produces 
40  to  50  bushels  of  seed  per  acre ;  but  as  the  lower  pods 
ripen  sooner  than  the  upper,  there  is  some  loss  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  crop.  The  plants  are  cut  with  a  sickle,  when 
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moist  with  dew  or  rain,  and  are  threshed  as  soon  as 
dry.  The  seed  is  thinly  spread  on  a  floor  and  often 
stirred  to  prevent  heating.  When  thoroughly  dry  it  is 
crushed  in  a  mill  and  the  oil  extracted  by  pressure. 
The  stalks  are  sometimes  fed,  and  often  burned,  though 
they  are  of  value  for  manure.  The  plant  is  sometimes 
grown  specially  to  plow  into  the  land  as  a  fertilizer 
(see  Manure — Green  Manure).  When  grown  for  seed 
the  sowing  is  done  in  drills,  late  in  summer  or  early  in 
autumn.  Two  or  three  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  are  suf¬ 
ficient.  Weeds  are  to  be  kept  down  by  cultivation. 
When  grown  for  forage  a  peck  of  seed  is  sown  broad¬ 
cast.  Flowers  appear  in  May  and  J une,  and  the  seed 
ripens  in  July  and  Aug.  Only  a  small  quantity  is  grown 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
good  forage  crop  in  many  states.  The  seed  is  offered 
by  dealers,  in  small  lots,  for  25  to  30  cts.  per  lb.  When 
green  the  composition  of  the  plant  is  as  follows :  water, 
87  per  cent. ;  albuminoids,  3T3  per  cent. ;  carbohydrates, 
8-20  per  cent. ;  ash,  1-60  per  cent.  When  dry  the  plant 
contains  24T9  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  either  turnips,  beets,  or  carrots.  Rape- 
cake,  compressed  refuse  of  rape-seeds  after  expression 
of  the  oil.  Rape-oil,  oil  expressed  from  the  rape  seeds. 
Rape-seed,  compressed  seeds  of  the  rape  after  the  oil 
has  been  extracted. 


.RAPHAEL. 

RAPHAEL,  rafa-el,  or  Raffaello  Santt,  rdf-fd-el'ln 
mn'te  (or  Sanzio,  san'ze-o ) :  called  by  his  country¬ 
men  II  Divino,  ‘the  Divine,’  and  ranked  by  almost 

universal  opinion  as  the  greatest  of  painters:  1483 _ 

1520,  Apr.  6;  b.  Urbino,  Italy.  In  1497,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  Giovanni  Santi,  his  first  instructor,  from 
whom  R.  seems  to  have  derived  much  of  his  sentiment 
and  grace  in  art,  he  was  placed  under  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  painter  of  the  period,  Pietro  Perugino,  then  en¬ 
gaged  on  important  works  in  the  city  of  Perugia.  In 
1504  R.  visited  Florence,  and  improved  his  style  by 
studying  composition  and  expression  in  the  works  o  1 
Masaccio,  and  color  and  effect  in  those  of  Fra  Bartolo¬ 
meo.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  Florence  till  1508,  and 
then  to  have  removed  to  Rome.  His  celebrated  frescoes 
in  the  Vatican  and  numerous  important  works  were  then 
commenced.  Pope  Julius  II., R.’s  early  patron,  died  1513; 
but  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  continued  R.’s  services,  and 
kept  his  great  powers  constantly  in  exercise.  The  works 
of  R.  are  generally  divided  into  three  classes :  his  first 
style,  when  under  the  influence  of  Perugino’s  manner ; 
his  second,  when  he  painted  in  Florence  1504-08 ;  and 
his  third  style,  distinguishable  in  his  works  executed 
after  he  settled  in  Rome.  Each  of  these  styles  has  its 
devoted  admirers.  Those  who  incline  to  art  employed 
in  the  service  of  religion  prefer  the  first  manner,  as  em¬ 
bodying  purity  and  religious  feeling.  His  last  manner, 
perfected  when  the  taste  for  classical  learning  and  art 
was  strongly  excited  by  discovery  of  numerous  valuable 
works  of  the  classic  period,  is  held  by  many  connoisseurs 
as  correctly  embodying  the  highest  art ;  while  his  mid¬ 
dle  or  Florentine  style  is  admired  by  some  as  exemplify¬ 
ing  his  powers  freed  from  what  they  deem  the  rigid 
manner  of  Perugino,  and  untainted  by  the  convention¬ 
alism  of  classic  art.  In  all  these  different  styles,  he  has 
left  works  of  great  excellence.  The  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin ,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Sposalizio, 
or  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at 
Milan,  belong  to  the  first  period.  The  St.  Catharine 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London ;  The  Entombment  in 
the  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome;  La  Belle  Jardiniere  in 
the  Louvre — belong  to  his  second  period.  The  St.  Ce¬ 
cilia  at  Bologna ;  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  at  Dresden ; 
the  famous  *  Cartoons  ’  now  at  South  Kensington  (see 
Cartoon)  ;  Uie  Transfiguration ;  and  all  the  Vatican 
frescoes  but  one — are  in  his  third  manner.  The  Ansidei 
Madonna,  bought  from  the  Blenheim  Collection  for  the 
Brit.  National  Gallery  1884  at  a  cost  of  £70,000,  is  one 
of  the  very  noblest  works  of  R,’s  early  manhood,  and 
belongs  to  a  transition  time  between  the  first  and  second 
periods. 

Raphael  was  invited  to  Rome  by  a  fellow-townsman, 
Bramante,  then  chief  architect  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  in 
course  of  erection.  Rome  had  been  made  by  the  popes  a 
home  of  many  artists.  Raphael  was  immediately  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  leader,  and  he  soon  found  admiring  patrons  in 
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Pope  Julius  II.  and  others,  especially  the  rich  banker  Au- 
gustino  Chigi,  whose  house  he  beautified  with  frescoes, 
including  the  Triumph  of  Galatea,  and  scenes  from  a  ro¬ 
mance  of  Cupid  and  Psyche ;  his  private  chapel  also,  S. 
Maria  del  Popolo,  with  pictures  executed  in  mosaic.  A 
series  of  rooms  in  the  Vatican  had  been  adorned  by 
noted  artists,  but  Julius  II.  directed  the  frescoes  to  be 
erased  and  their  places  filled  by  Raphael,  who,  however, 
saved  some  of  them,  by  Perugino,  and  had  some  of  Piero 
della  Francesco’s  portraits  copied  before  the  destruction. 
In  one  of  the  rooms,  called  Stanza  della  Signatura ,  he 
painted  the  so-called  Disputa,  or  Controversy — a  grand 
panoramic  representation  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  church 
on  earth  and  in  heaven,  the  angelic  figures  equal  to  any 
of  his  celestial  portrayals.  The  wall  opposite  has  his 
School  of  Athens,  representing  earthly  knowledge,  with 
figures  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  philosophers,  also 
portraits  of  himself  and  Perugino ;  and  on  the  ceiling 
are  medallion  personifications  of  Theology,  Science,  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  Poetry.  Among  his  latest  works  was  St.  Michael 
and  the  Devil,  1518,  now  in  the  Louvre ;  also  the  cele¬ 
brated  tapestry  cartoons  of  which  7,  cut  into  strips  to 
be  used  in  a  loom,  were  rescued  by  Rubens  for  Charles 
I.,  and  are  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  the 
entire  10,  illustrating  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  had 
been  worked  in  tapestry  at  Brussels,  and  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  one  set  is  now  in  the 
Vatican.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  his  Transfigu¬ 
ration,  on  which  he  was  at  work  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Cardinal  G-iulio  de’  Medici,  afterward  known  as 
Clement  VII.,  had  ordered  two  altar-pieces;  one,  by 
Sebastiano  delPiombo,  was  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus ; 
and  Raphael  intended  to  paint  as  the  companion  piece 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  but  changed  his  subject  to 
the  Transfiguration.  After  his  death,  his  body  lay  in 
state  beside  this  picture,  which  was  subsequently  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  monks  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  and, 
later,  seized  by  Napoleon  I. 

The  marvel  is  that  Raphael  accomplished  such  a  vast 
amount  of  excellent  work,  in  almost  every  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial,  from  exquisitely  finished  pieces  comparable  to 
miniatures  up  to  largely  and  boldly  treated  frescoes,  and 
ranging  through  all  subjects  and  through  all  the  styles 
of  his  rapid  development — all  in  less  than  a  score  of 
working  years.  The  wonder  is  increased  when  we  find 
that,  with  all  this,  he,  in  common  with  many  of  the  old 
masters,  practiced  many  arts.  He  was  appointed  chief 
architect  of  St.  Peter’s  after  the  death  of  Bramante,  and 
some  edifices  he  is  known  to  have  designed.  He  was 
also  a  sculptor,  as  the  admired  statue  of  Jonah  seated 
on  a  sea-monster,  in  the  Chigi  Chapel,  bore  witness.  He 
designed  silver  censers  and  salvers ;  tarsia  (wood)  and 
other  mosaic  work ;  and  wood-carvings,  such  as  the  ex¬ 
cellent  doors  executed  by  his  pup,T  Barile.  His  personal 
beauty,  gentleness,  and  now  sufficiently  proven  good¬ 
ness  of  character,  have  also_consecrated  his  name.  He 
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died  at  Eoine.  His  body  rests,  as  he  desired,  in  the 
Pantheon,  near  an  altar  which  he  endowed  with  an  annual 
chantry.  In  1883  the  4th  centenary  of  his  birth  was 
celebrated  in  his  native  Urbino.  For  notice  of  some  of 
his  famous  Madonnas,  see  Madonna. — See  Painting: 
also  works  on  Eaphael,  by  Muntz  (1880),  and  by  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  (1883). 

EAPHAELESQUE,  a.  raf-a-el-esTc' :  like  Eaphael;  in 
the  manner  of  Eaphaelism.  Eaph'aelism,  n.  -ism,  the 
principles  carried  out  in  the  paintings  of  Eaphael,  who 
idealized  his  characters  rather  than  represented  them 
as  they  were.  Eaph'aelite,  n.  -it,  one  who  adopts  the 
principles  of  Eaphaelism. 

BAPHALL,  Morris  Jacob:  American  rabbi  and  au¬ 
thor:  b.  Stockholm,  Sweden,  1798;  d.  New  York,  1868, 
June  23.  He  was  rabbi  of  the  Birmingham  synagogue 
and  of  the  Congregation  B’nai  Jeshurun  in  New  York; 
edited  the  Hebrew  Review  and  Magazine  of  Rabbinical 
Literature;  with  De  Sola  translated  18  treatises  of  the 
Mishna;  and  wrote  Post-Biblical  History  of  the  Jews 
(1855),  and  The  Bible  View  of  Slavery. 

EAPHANIA,  ra-fd'ni-a,  or  Ergotism,  er’got-izm:  dis¬ 
ease  much  more  prevalent  centuries  ago  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  It  is  defined  as  ‘a  train  of  morbid  symptoms,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  slow  and  cumulative  action  of  a  specific 
poison  peculiar  to  wheat  and  rye,  and  which  gives  rise  to 
convulsions,  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  and  death.’  It 
has  been  described  under  various  names — e.g.,  epidemic 
gangrene.  The  name  Eaphania  was  given  to  it  first  by 
Linne,  who  thought  the  morbid  symptoms  were  dependent 
on  the  mixture  of  Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  or  jointed 
charlock,  with  the  wheat  used  as  food.  It  was  suspected, 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  16th  c.,  that  the  disease  was 
due  to  the  development  of  a  fungus  on  the  grain;  this 
fact  is  now  established  beyond  doubt.  Although  rye  is 
the  ordinary  seat  of  the  poisonous  fungus,  wheat,  rice, 
and  other  grains  are  liable  to  be  similarly  affected,  and 
to  produce  similar  results.  For  account  of  the  fungus, 
see  Ergot. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease — spasmodic  and 
gangrenous.  The  spasmodic  form  begins  with  tingling 
or  itching  of  the  feet  and  hands,  sometimes  of  the  head. 
Violent  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet,  giving  rise 
to  intense  pain  in  the  joints,  are  a  common  symptom. 
The  head  is  much  affected,  the  patient  complaining  of 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  and  indistinct  vision.  If  coma  or 
convulsions  supervene,  there  is  little  hope  of  recovery. 
The  appetite  is  usually  enormous;  spots  like  those  of 
purpura  appear  on  the  face,  and  there  are  seldom  any 
signs  of  improvement  for  weeks.  The  gangrenous  form 
begins  with  extreme  lassitude,  and  is  accompanied  by 
some  febrile  disturbance.  The  extremities  are  painful, 
cold,  almost  insensible,  and  not  readily  moved;  and  after 
a  varying  time,  gangrene  supervenes. 
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In  treatment,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  replace  the 
poisonous  flour  by  easily  digested,  nourishing,  whole¬ 
some  food.  The  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  system  improved  by  tonics — 
e.g.,  preparations  of  iron,  bark,  etc. 

RAPHANUS,  n.  rdfan-us  [L. — from  Gr.  raphanos,  a 
radish]:  radish;  the  typical  genus  of  Raphanidce  or 
Raphanece. 

RAPHE,  n.  ra'fe  [Gr.  rhaphe,  a  seam — from  rhaptein, 
to  stitch  together]:  a  term  applied  to  parts  which  look 
as  if  they  had  been  sewn  together;  in  seeds,  the  channel 
of  vessels  which  connects  the  chalaza  with  the  hilum; 
in  umbelliferous  plants,  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two 
halves  of  which  their  fruit  is  composed;  in  anat.,  the 
raised  seam-like  line  which  runs  along  the  perinaeum  to 
the  anus. 

RAPHIA:  a  genus  of  low  African  palms  with  oval, 
gigantic  pinnate  leaves,  and  fruit  spikes  often  weighing 
from  200  to  300  pounds. 

RAPHIDES,  n.  plu.  raf'i-dez  [Gr.  rhaphis  or  rhaphida, 
a  needle — from  rhaptein,  to  stitch  together]:  crystals 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  plants.  The  word 
originally  denoted  crystals  of  an  acicular  form,  often 
collected  in  bundles.  But  crystals  of  various  forms  are 
found  in  the  cells  of  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  phos¬ 
phate  or  of  oxalate  of  lime.  In  many  kinds  of  plants 
they  abound,  and  often  in  a  particular  manner  in  partic¬ 
ular  parts  of  plants.  They  are  very  minute,  and  are 
found  in  such  delicate  tissues  as  the  petals  of  the 
Pelargonium.  Raphidian,  a.  ra-fid'i-an,  pert,  to  the 
raphides. 

RAPHILITE,  n.  raft-lit  [Gr.  rhaphis,  a  needle;  lithos, 
a  stone]:  a  variety  of  asbestiform  tremolite,  found  in 
groups  of  delicate  acicular  crystals,  of  a  white  or  bluish- 
green  color. 

RAPID,  a.  rdp'id  [F.  rapide,  rapid — from  L.  rapidus, 
tearing  or  hurrying  along,  swift — from  rapere,  to  snatch: 
It.  rapido,  rapid:  Dan.  rap;  Sw.  rapp,  swift]:  charac¬ 
terized  by  quickness  of  motion  or  of  utterance;  quick; 
swift;  expeditious.  Rapids,  n.  plu.  rap'idz,  those  por¬ 
tions  of  a  river-course — often  obstructed  by  rocks — 
where,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  incline,  the  current 
moves  with  much  greater  swiftness  than  the  ordinary 
flow  of  the  stream.  Rap'idly,  ad.  -It.  RapTdness,  n. 
-nes,  or  Rapidity,  n.  ra-pid'i-ti  [F.  rapidite — from  L. 
rapiditatem] :  quickness  of  motion  or  of  utterance;  speed; 
haste;  velocity. — Syn.  of  ‘rapid’:  expeditious;  swift; 
fleet;  quick;  fast;  speedy; — rof  ‘rapidity’:  quickness; 
celerity;  speed;  expedition;  swiftness;  velocity;  fleet¬ 
ness;  haste;  agility. 

RAP'IDAN.  See  Rappahannock;  Wilderness,  Bat¬ 
tles  OF  THE. 
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RAP'ID  CITY:  city,  cap.  of  Pennington  co.,  S.  D. ;  on 
Rapid  river  and  on  the  Northwestern  Line;  at  the 
summit  of  the  Black  Hills.  It  was  originally  a  gold  and 
silver  mining  town;  but  the  discovery  1883  that  it  was 
the  centre  of  of  the  largest  and  richest  tin  region  in  the 
United  States  gave  k  a  great  impetus.  In  addition  to  its 
important  mining  industries  the  city  has  a  chlorination 
plant,  foundries,  etc.#  It  has  good  public  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  a  high  school,  organized  in  1883;  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  State  School  of  Mines,  founded  in  1886,  which  offers 
a  business  course  in  addition  to  its  regular  mining 
engineering  instruction.  '  Pop.  (1910)  3,854. 

RAPIER,  n.  rd'pi-er  [F.  rapiere,  a  rapier — probably 
from  Sp.  raspadera,  a  raker — from  raspar,  to  rasp:  Ger. 
rappier :  mid.  L.  rapperia ]  :  in  ancient  fencing,  a  long 
cutting  broadsword;  but  for  at  least  a  century,  the  R. 
has  been  a  light,  highly-tempered,  edgeless,  thrusting 
weapon,  finely  pointed,  about  3  feet  in  length.  It  was 
long  the  favorite  weapon  in  duelling,  and  was  worn  by 
every  gentleman.  At  present,  it  is  worn  only  on  occasions 
of  court  ceremonial,  and  answers  no  other  purpose  than 
to  incommode  the  wearer.  In  war,  a  R.  could  never  have 
been  of  any  service.  Rapier-fish,  the  sword-fish. 

RAPIL,  n.  rap'll,  or  Rapillo,  n.  rdp-il’lo  [It.  rapillo ] : 
pulverized  volcanic  substances. 

RAPIN  DE  THOYRAS,  ra-pdng'  dd  twd-rd Paul  de: 
French  historian  of  England:  1661,  Mar.  25 — 1725,  May 
16;  b.  Castres,  Languedoc;  descended  from  a  Prot. 
Savoyard  family,  which  settled  in  France  in  the  16th  c. 
He  studied  at  the  Prot.  college  of  Saumur,  and  passed  as 
advocate  1679,  but  had  no  liking  for  the  profession;  and 
when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  forced  him  to  leave 
France,  he  sought  employment  first  unsuccessfully  in 
England,  and  afterward  enlisted  in  a  corps  of  volunteers 
at  Utrecht.  With  his  company,  he  followed  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  England,  1688,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
bravery  in  various  battles.  In  1693  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Portland’s  son,  with  whom  he 
travelled,  after  which  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
Hague.  In  1707  he  withdrew  with  his  family  to  Wesel, 
in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  where  he  gave  the  remaining  17 
years  of  his  life  to  his  great  history.  R.’s  Histoire 
d’Angleterre  was  published  at  the  Hague,  8  vols.,  the 
year  before  his  death.  It  was  undoubtedly,  as  Voltaire 
said,  the  best  work  on  English  history  that  had  then 
appeared:  full,  minute,  careful  in  citing  authorities, 
clear,  rapid,  and  accurate  in  narration,  methodical  in 
arrangement  of  materials,  comparatively  impartial  in 
spirit,  yet  revealing  the  author’s  reverence  for  law  and 
liberty.  R.  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
vRomans,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Charles  I.  The 
work  was  continued  to  the  death  of  William  III.  by 
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David  Durand  (Hague  2  vols.  1734).  The  best  ed.  of  the 
Histoire  in  its  augmented  form  is  by  Lefebvre  de  Saint- 
Marc  (Hague  16  vols.  1749  et  seq.).  The  original  was 
translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Tindal, 
m.a.  (Lond.  15  vols.  1725-31);  subsequently  by  John 
Kelley,  barrister  (  2  vols.  fol.). 

RAPINE,  n.  rap'in  [F.  rapine — from  L.  rapind,  rob¬ 
bery,  pillage — from  rapere,  to  seize :  It.  rapina ] :  the  act 
of  plundering ;  pillage ;  robbery  with  violence. — Syn.  : 
spoliation;  pillage;  plunder;  robbery;  violence;  force; 
spoil. 

RAPING,  a.  rap'ing:  in  her.,  a  term  applied  to  any 
ravenous  animal  borne  devouring  its  prey. 

RAPP,  rap,  Geoege  :  communist :  1757,  Oct.  28 — 1847, 
Aug,  7 ;  b.  Wurtemberg,  Germany.  After  attending 
school  in  his  native  town,  he  became  a  farmer,  was  mar¬ 
ried  1783,  adopted  communistic  doctrines,  and  though 
no  formal  organization  was  effected  he  became  the 
leader  of  quite  a  body  of  people.  His  course  displeased 
the  clergy  and  the  civil  authorities,  and,  to  escape  an¬ 
noyance  and  persecution,  emigration  was  decided  upon. 
R.,  his  son  John,  and  two  other  followers  came  to  the 
United  States  1803,  and  purchased  about  5,000  acres  of 
land  in  Butler  co.,  Penn.  The  following  year  about  600 
men,  women,  and  children  came  from  Germany,  and 
1805,  Feb.  15,  formed  a  communistic  organization  which 
they  called  the  Harmony  Society.  They  gave  the  name 
Harmony  to  their  settlement.  R.  was  the  leader  and 
manager.  Members  who  had  money  turned  it  into  a 
common  fund,  and  all  worked  for  the  common  good. 
Houses  were  built,  manufactures  established,  and  the 
land  was  brought  under  cultivation.  In  a  few  years  the 
people  produced  nearly  everything  that  they  needed  to 
use,  and  sold  large  quantities  of  manufactured  articles 
and  farm  products.  In  1807  the  Harmonists  became  a 
celibate  order.  In  1815  they  removed  to  Indiana,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Harmony ;  but  the  location  proved 
unhealthful,  and  1824  they  removed  to  Beaver  co., 
Penn.,  and  founded  a  town,  17  m.  from  Pittsburgh,  which 
they  called  Harmony,  but  which  is  known  also  as  Econ¬ 
omy.  The  people  are  often  called  Economites.  Except 
the  Mormons,  they  are  the  richest  community  in  the 
world.  Though  their  numbers  have  decreased  from  about 
1,000  in  1815  to  about  50  in  1891,  their  property  has  won¬ 
derfully  increased  and  is  valued  at  from  $10,000,000  to 
$25,000,000.  The  members  still  cling  to  the  customs, 
and  even  the  style  of  dress,  brought  from  Germany  by 
the  founders  1805.  With  the  aid  of  about  350  outsiders 
they  cultivate  about  3,500  acres  of  land  and  carry  on 
large  manufactures.  The  Harmonists  believe  in  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  and  on  his  appearance  they 
expect  to  remove  to  the  Holy  Land.  4 
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RAPP,  rap,  Jean,  Count:  French  general:  1772,  Apr. 
— 1821,  Nov.  8;  b.  Colmar,  dept,  of  Haut-Rhin.  He  was 
intended  for  the  priesthood,  but  his  taste  for  military 
life  led  him  to  enrol  himself  (1788)  in  the  mounted 
*  chasseurs  ’  of  the  French  army.  R.  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  dashing  gallantry  in  Germany  and  Egypt,  and  on 
the  death  of  Desaix,  at  Marengo,  he  became  aide-de-camp 
to  Napoleon.  His  brilliant  charge  at  Austerlitz  upon 
the  Russian  imperial  guard,  which  put  them  to  a  com¬ 
plete  rout,  was  rewarded  with  the  grade  of  gen.  of 
division  (1805,  Dec.  24).  R.  joined  to  bravery  and  cool¬ 
ness  a  quick,  unerring  judgment,  which  enabled  him 
not  only  to  comprehend  Napoleon’s  plans,  and  execute 
the  duties  intrusted  to  him,  but  also  at  times  to  amend 
and  even  disobey  his  orders  with  the  best  results. 
The  latter  was  the  case  at  Lobau,  where  R.’s  disobe¬ 
dience  decided  the  battle  in  favor  of  Napoleon;  and  for 
this  service,  he  was  named  a  count  of  the  empire  (1809, 
Aug.  1).  He  opposed  the  Russian  expedition  with  ear¬ 
nestness,  but,  notwithstanding,  accompanied  the  emperor 
through  the  whole  of  it.  His  obstinate  defense  of  Danzig 
for  nearly  a  year,  against  a  powerful  Russian  army, 
placed  him  in  a  high  position  among  military  men ;  and. 
his  chivalrous  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  inhabitants  during  the  siege  was  so  warmly 
appreciated  by  them,  that  they  presented  him  with  a 
magnificent  sword  enriched  with  diamonds.  The  Rus¬ 
sians,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  sent  R. 
and  his  garrison  prisoners  to  Russia,  and  he  did  not 
return  to  France  till  1814,  July.  On  reaching  Paris,  he 
was  well  received  by  Louis  XVIII. ;  and  was  one  of  those 
appointed,  1815,  Mar.,  to  oppose  the  return  of  Napoleon ; 
but  deserted,  with  his  troops,  to  his  old  master,  and 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  (Apr.  16),  and  peer  of  France  (June  2).  After 
Waterloo,  R.  again  submitted  to  Louis,  but  retired  to 
Switzerland  for  two  years,  returning  1817,  and  receiving 
full  pardon  in  the  following  year.  He  was  re-created  a 
peer  of  France  (1819),  and  held  various  offices  about  the 
court  ;  but  broken  in  health  by  constant  hard  service 
and  numerous  severe  wounds,  he  died  at  Paris.  A  vol. 
of  Memoirs  (1823,  8vo)  has  been  published  under  his 
name. 

RAPPAHANNOCK,  rap-a-han'ok,  River:  stream  in 
Va.,  formed  by  union  of  the  North  Fork  and  the  Rapi- 
dan,  which  rise  in  the  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  flow  e.  to  their  union,  40  in.  above 
Fredericksburg,  where  the  falls  afford  water-power. 
The  river  is  navigable  from  this  point  s.e.  to  Chesapeake 
Bay,  which  it  enters  by  a  broad  estuary,  70  m.  long. 
The  R.  and  the  Rapidan  were  the  scenes  of  some  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  War  of  Secession,  at 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  the  Wilderness 
(see  the  battles  under  these  titles). 


RAPPAREE— RAPTURE. 

RAPPAREE,  n.  rdp'pd-re,  or  Rap'aree  [Ir.  rapaire ; 
AS.  reafere ;  Scot,  riefer,  a  robber]  :  wild  Irish  plunderer. 
The  word  is  mentioned  by  Burnet,  1690,  as  a  new  name. 

RAPPEE,  n.  rdp-pe'  [F.  rdpe,  a  grater ;  rape,  grated 
—from  rdper,  to  grate] :  coarse-grained  pungent  species 
of  Snuff  (q.v.).  The  first  users  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of 
snuff  used  to  grate  away  from  the  end  of  a  tightly  twisted 
bundle  of  prepared  and  dried  tobacco  leaves  as  much  snuff 
as  they  needed  at  the  moment:  the  bundle  of  leaves  was  in 
French  called  carrot  ( carotte );  the  instrument  for  grating,  a 
rasp  ( rdpe );  the  grated  tobacco  leaf  was  ‘rasped  tobacco’ 
(i tabac  rape  or  simply  rape).  Hence  rappee,  at  first  a  gen¬ 
eral  name  for  snuff. 

RAPPEL,  n.  rap-pel'  [F.  rappel,  the  act  of  recalling; 
rappeler,  to  recall — from  L.  re,  back ;  appello ,  I  call]  :  the 
beat  of  the  drum  to  call  soldiers  to  arms. 

RAPPEN,  rap'en :  small  Swiss  coin,  made  of  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  forming  the  part  of  the  modern 
Franc  (q.v.),  therefore  equivalent  to  the  French  centime 
(very  nearly  |of  a  cent).  The  old  Swiss  franc  (=  about 
26£  cents)  was  also  divided  into  100  R.  The  R.  was 
coined  first  at  Freiburg,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
head  of  a  raven  (Ger.  rabe,  pronounced  in  some  parts 
rape)  impressed  upon  it. 

RAPPITE,  n.  rdp'lt:  follower  of  George  Rapp  (q.v.). 

RAPPORT,  n.  rap-port'  [F.  rapport,  relation] :  rela¬ 
tion;  harmony;  agreement;  contact;  reference.  En 
rapport,  dng  rap-por'  [F.  phrase]  :  in  relation ;  in  con¬ 
nection. 

*  RAPPROCHEMENT,  n.  rd-prosh'mdng  [F.] :  agree¬ 

ment  ;  understanding ;  reconciliation. 

RAPSCALLION,  n.  rdp-skdl'yun  [a  form  of  Rascal- 
lion  (see  also  Rampallian)]  :  a  low  tattered  creature ; 
an  insolent  servant. 

RAPT  :  see  under  Rap  2. 

RAPTORES,  n.  plu.  rap'to-rez  [L.  raptor,  a  snatcher,  a 
robber ;  raptores,  robbers — from  rapid,  I  snatch] :  the 
birds  of  prey ;  the  systematic  name  of  an  order  of  birds 
characterized  by  the  strength  of  their  claws  and  bills 
(see  Accipitres).  Rap'tor,  n.  -tor,  one  of  the  order  of 
the  birds  of  prey.  Raptorial,  a.  rap-to'ri-al,  or  Rap- 
to'rious,  a.  -us,  pert,  to  birds  of  prey. 

RAPTURE,  n.  rdp'tur  or  -chur  [L.  raptura,  about  to 
seize  and  carry  off — from  rapere,  to  seize :  It.  and  Sp. 
raptura,  ravishment] :  violence  of  any  pleasing  passion ; 
transport;  extreme  joy  or  pleasure;  great  enthusiasm; 
in  OE.,  rapidity;  haste.  Rap'tured,  a.  -turd,  trans¬ 
ported;  ravished.  Rap'turous,  a.  -tu-rus,  expressing 
the  highest  degree  of  pleasure ;  ravishing ;  transporting. 
Rap'turously,  ad.  -li,  with  the  highest  degree  of  pleas¬ 
urable  excitement. — Syn.  of  ‘  rapture  ’ ;  ecstasy ;  trans¬ 
port;  delight;  bliss;  enthusiasm. 


KARA  AVIS  -RASCAL. 

RARA  AVIS,  phrase,  rd'ra  d'vis  [L.,  a  rare  bird] :  rare 
bird;  hence,  a  prodigy,  a  person  or  thing  of  very  un¬ 
common  occurrence. 

RARATON'GA  :  see  Cook  Islands. 

RARE,  a.  rdr  [F.  rare — from  L.  rarus,  not  thick  oi 
dense :  It.  roro]  :  occurring  but  seldom ;  scarce ;  un¬ 
usual  ;  unusually  excellent ;  incomparable  ;  thin ;  not 
dense;  thinly  scattered.  Rare'ly,  ad.  -R,  not  often; 
seldom;  finely;  excellently;  in  OE .,  nicely;  accurately. 
Rare'ness,  n.  -nes,  or  Rarity,  n.  ra'ri-R  [F.  rarete ] : 
state  of  being  uncommon ;  value  arising  from  scarcity ; 
something  valued  for  its  scarcity;  thinness — opposed 
to  density.  Rare  bit,  a  dainty  morsel. — Syn.  of  ‘  rare  ’ : 
scarce ;  unusual ;  uncommon ;  incomparable ;  extraor¬ 
dinary;  infrequent;  singular;  thin;  subtile. 

RAREE-SHOW,  n.  rd're-sho  [contracted  from  rarity- 
show] :  a  show  carried  in  a  box. 

RAREFY,  v.  ra're-fi  [F.  rarefier,  to  rarefy — from  L. 
rdrefacere ,  to  rarefy — from  rdrus,  thin;  facto,  I  make: 
It.  rarefare ]:  to  make  or  become  thinner  and  lighter; 
to  become  porous ;  to  cause  to  expand  or  increase  in 
bulk  without  adding  any  new  portion,  as  air  by  heat. 
Ra'refying,  imp.  Ra'refied,  pp.  -fid:  Ad.t.  made  thin 
or  less  dense.  Ra'refi'able,  a.  -fl'a-bl,  able  to  be  made 
thinner  or  less  dense.  Ra'refac'tion,  n.  -fak'shun,  the 
act  of  making  rare  or  less  dense;  the  state  of  being 
rarefied. 

RAS,  rds  or  ras  (=  Heb.  rosh ) :  Arabic  word,  signify¬ 
ing  ‘  head,’  ‘  promontory,’  occurring  in  the  names  of  many 
capes  on  the  Arabian  and  n.  African  coasts,  also  in  Sicily 
and  Malta;  e.g.,  Rasigelbi  (corrupted  from  Rasi-calbo), 
‘  the  dog’s  cape,’  on  the  n.  coast  of  Sicily ;  Ras-el-Abyad, 
‘  white  cape,’  on  the  coast  of  Palestine ;  Ras  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  ‘  cape  of  the  gate  of  tears,’  at  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb ;  Ras-el-Jezirah,  ‘  cape  of  the  peninsula ;  ’ 
Ras-el-Had,  e.  point  of  Arabia. 

RASANT,  a.  ra-zong',  or  Rasante,  a.  ra-zongt'  [F.  pp. 
of  raser,  to  shave]  :  a  term  applied  to  a  style  of  fortifi¬ 
cation  in  which  the  command  of  the  works  over  the 
country  is  kept  very  low,  so  that  the  shot  may  sweep 
the  ground  with  more  effect. 

RASCAL,  n.  ras'kdl  [Norw.  raska;  Sp.  rascar ;  It.  ras- 
care,  to  scrape :  F.  racaille,  the  base  and  rascal  sort, 
the  scum ;  racier,  to  scrape :  Dut.  racalie,  the  dregs  of 
the  people]  :  literally,  the  scrapings  and  refuse  of  any¬ 
thing;  a  tricking  dishonest  fellow;  a  rogue;  a  knave; 
a  scoundrel ;  a  villain  ;  in  OE.,  a  lean  deer :  Adj.  in  OE., 
mean ;  lean  ;  low.  Ras'cally,  a.  -R,  meanly  trickish  or 
dishonest ;  vile ;  knavish  ;  worthless ;  base.  Rascality, 
n.  -i-R,  mean  trickery  or  dishonesty ;  base  fraud.  Ras- 
callion,  n.  ras-kdl'yun,  a  low  mean  fellow  ;  a  rascal—* 
connected  with  rapscallion ,  which  see. 


EASCAL  LEAF-CEUMPLEE— EASHI. 

EASCAL  LEAF-CEUMPLEE:  the  leaf -folding  cater¬ 
pillar  of  a  phyticid  moth  injurious  to  many  American 
fruit-trees,  as  the  apple,  cherry,  plum  (q.v.),  etc. 

EASE,  v.  rdz  [L.  rasus,  scraped,  erased — from  radere , 
to  scrape:  It.  raschiare;  F.  raser,  to  rase  (see  also 
Eaze)]:  to  scratch  or  rub  out;  to  obliterate;  to  level 
with  the  ground.  Ea'sing,  imp.  Eased,  pp.  razd. 
Easure,  n.  rd'zur,  a  rubbing  or  scraping  out. — Syn.  of 
‘rase’:  to  skim;  graze;  overthrow;  destroy;  root  up;  blot 
out;  erase;  raze;  efface;  expunge;  cancel;  level;  pros¬ 
trate;  subvert;  ruin;  demolish. 

EASH,  a.  rash  [Ger.  rasch,  quick,  impetuous:  Dan. 
rash,  quick:  Icel.  rosier,  vigorous;  ruslca,  to  make  a  creak¬ 
ing  noise:  AS.  rascian,  to  move  rapidly  to  and  fro]: 
acting  hastily  and  incautiously;  uttered  in  haste  and  with 
too  little  reflection;  indiscreet;  headstrong;  in  OE.,  quick; 
sudden:  N.  a  rushing  or  sudden  breaking  out  of  an  erup¬ 
tion  on  the  skin,  characterized  by  a  red  superficial  ef¬ 
florescence,  diffused  or  in  patches,  disappearing  under 
pressure,  and  usually  ending  in  desquamation.  To  this 
division  of  cutaneous  disorders  belong  Eubeola  (or 
Measles),  Scarlatina  (or  Scarlet  Fever),  Erysipelas  (or 
St.  Anthony’s  Fire),  Erythema,  Eoseola  (or  Scarlet 
Eash),  and  Urticaria  (or  Nettle  Eash).  Of  these  rashes, 
Eubeola,  Scarlatina,  and  Erysipelas  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  fevers  or  blood  diseases  than  as  cutaneous  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase.  Bash'ly,  ad.  -li. 
Eashness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being  rash;  inconsid¬ 
erate  promptness. — Syn.  of  ‘rash,  a.’:  headlong;  fool¬ 
hardy;  heedless;  incautious;  unwary;  precipitate;  head¬ 
strong;  hasty;  indiscreet;  inconsiderate;  thoughtless; 
careless; — of  ‘rashness’:  temerity;  hastiness;  precipi¬ 
tancy;  indiscretion;  foolhardiness;  carelessness. 

EASH,  n.  rash  [Bav.  rosch,  crackling,  crisp:  It.  ras¬ 
chiare,  to  scrape  or  grate:  L.  rasurus,  about  to  cut  close 
— from  radere,  to  shave:  imitative  of  the  sounds  rus¬ 
tling,  broiling,  or  frizzling] :  corn  in  the  straw  so  dry  as 
to  easily  fall  out  in  the  handling:  Y.  in  OE.,  to  cut  into 
pieces;  to  split  asunder;  to  divide;  to  snatch.  Eash'ing, 
imp.  Bashed,  pp.  rdsht.  Bash'er,  n.  -er,  a  slice  of 
broiled  bacon;  a  thin  slice  of  bacon  for  frying. 

EASHI,  rash'e  (i.e.,  Eabbi  Solomon  [Shelomo]  Izaaki, 
or  Solomon,  son  of  Isaak,  often  erroneously  called 
Jarchi):  the  greatest  Jewish  commentator  and  exegete 
of  the  middle  ages:  about  1040 — about  1105;  b.  Troyes, 
France.  By  some  Christian  writers  he  is  called  Isacides. 
The  range  of  his  studies  was  extraordinarily  wide,  his 
early  developed  faculties  were  brilliant,  and  his  industry 
and  perseverance  enormous.  Philology,  philosophy,  med¬ 
icine,  astronomy,  civil  and  canonical  law,  exegesis,  were 
the  chief  branches  of  his  learning;  and  to  a  rare  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  them,  he  united  complete  mastery  of  the  whole 
range  of  Scripture  and  the  Talmudical  sources.  His 


EASHT— EASING. 

chief  work — and  one  universally  recognized  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  work  of  all  Scriptural  exegesis — is  his  Commentary 
on  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Till  this  day,  it  has 
not  been  superseded  in  its  own  field  by  any  other,  though, 
in  philology  and  antiquities,  investigation  has  been  great¬ 
ly  furthered  since  his  time.  Eashi’s  style  is  extremely 
brief  and  concise,  yet  clear  and  pregnant;  obscure  and 
abstruse  (as  it  has  been  pronounced  by  some)  only  to 
those  who  lack  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  its  day,  it  is  replete  with  alle¬ 
gorical  or  rather  poetical  illustrations,  gathered  from  the 
wide  fields  of  the  Midrash  within  and  without  the  Tal¬ 
mud;  and  many  a  passage  is  thus  preserved  to  us,  which, 
in  the  disordered  state  of  those  manuscripts,  would  prob¬ 
ably  otherwise  have  been  lost.  This  Commentary — en¬ 
tirely  translated  into  Latin  by  Breithaupt,  partly  also 
into  German — was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  He¬ 
brew  (Eeggio  1474),  and  has  since  been  reprinted  with 
almost  every  complete  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Of 
his  numerous  other  works  is  to  be  mentioned  first  his 
Commentary  on  23  treatises  of  the  Talmud,  supplemented 
after  his  death  by  his  grandson,  Samuel  ben  Meier;  fur¬ 
ther,  a  Commentary  on  the  Pirke  Aboth;  the  Parties, 
treating  of  Laws  and  Ceremonies;  a  Collection  of  Legal 
Votes  and  Decisions;  a  Commentary  on  Midrash  Eab- 
bah;  a  Book  of  Medicine;  a  Poem  on  the  Unity  of  God, 
etc.  Such  was  his  piety  and  his  surpassing  eminence, 
that  later  generations  wove  a  shining  garland  of  legends 
around  his  head.  The  confusion  of  Eashi  with  two 
Jarchis,  who  lived  long  after  him,  has  not  hitherto  been 
properly  accounted  for.  They  bore  that  surname  because 
they  were  born  at  Lunel,  Jerach  being  the  Hebrew  for 
moon,  Lune  in  French.  The  best  book  on  subject  for  the 
general  reader  is  Maurice  Liber,  Eashi  (Phila.  1906). 

EASHT,  rdsht,  or  Eeshd,  resht:  city,  cap.  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  maritime  prov.  Gilan;  n.  lat.  37°  18',  e.  long.  49° 
37';  150  m.  n.w.  of  Teheran;  on  the  bay  of  Enzeli,  a 
lagoon  about  16  m.  from  the  port  of  Enzeli,  on  the  s. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
water  route  of  lagoon  and  river  (Sesidrud),  navigable 
only  by  flat-bottomed  boats  (12  m.)  and  by  a  road  of  4 
m.  Easht  has  paved  streets,  well-built  houses,  water¬ 
works,  a  vast  ruinous  palace,  several  great  caravansaries, 
and  bazars  with  1,200  shops,  to  which  come  traders  from 
remote  regions,  even  from  India.  It  is  a  centre  of  the 
Persian  silk-trade,  and  of  the  silk  textile  industry;  its 
manufacture  of  embroidery  has  high  repute.  Its  exports 
are  silk,  rice,  caviare,  jewelry,  boxwood,  walnut  timber, 
etc.;  imports  are  sugar,  glass  and  earthen  ware,  cotton, 
woolen  goods,  etc.  The  Brit,  and  Eussian  govts,  are  rep¬ 
resented  at  Easht  by  consuls.  Pop.  42,000. 

EASING,  n.  raz'ing:  the  act  of  marking  by  the  edges 
of  molds  any  figure  upon  timber,  etc.,  with  a  rasing 
knife,  or  with  the  points  of  compasses. 


RASK,  rdsk,  Rasmus  Christian  :  Danish  philologist : 
1787,  Nov.  22—1832,  Nov.  14;  b.  Brendekilde,  near 
Odense,  in  the  island  of  Fiinen.  He  studied  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  1808  published  his  first  work,  on  the  Icelandic 
language.  1807-12  he  occupied  himself  with  drawing 
up  grammatical  systems  for  most  of  the  Germanic,  Slavic, 
and  Romanic  tongues,  and  in  comparing  them  with 
those  of  India.  He  then  visited  Sweden,  where  he  began 
to  study  Finnish ;  and  1813  proceeded  to  Iceland,  where 
he  lived  two  or  three  years,  perfecting  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  history  of  the  inhabitants.  On  his 
return  to  Copenhagen,  he  published  1818  a  splendid  work, 
Under3aegelse  om  det  gamle  nordiske  eller  Islandske  Sprogs 
Oprindelse  (Researches  Concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Ice¬ 
landic  or  Ancient  Language  of  the  North),  which  led 
Grimm  to  his  famous  discovery  of  the  displacement  of 
consonants  in  the  Teutonic  languages.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  he  had  resolved  to  visit  Asia.  After  a  year 
(1817)  in  Stockholm,  where  he  published  his  admirable 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  the  first  critical  and  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  the  two  great  monuments  of  Scandina¬ 
vian  mythology,  the  Snorra  Edda  and  the  Edda  Saemun- 
dar,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  for  two  years, 
with  intense  eagerness,  he  studied  the  oriental  languages, 
acquiring  also  a  knowledge  of  Russian  and  Finnish. 
Thus  equipped,  he  proceeded  to  Astrakhan,  where  he 
stayed  six  weeks,  to  study  the  language  of  the  Tartars; 
and  then  journeyed  through  the  country  of  the  Turko¬ 
mans,  the  Caucasus,  Persia  (where  he  added  the  Mon¬ 
gol  and  Manchu  dialects  to  his  already  enormous  lin¬ 
guistic  acquisitions),  Hindustan  (cultivating  in  the  last- 
mentioned  country  the  society  of  learned  Brahmans,  and 
visiting  all  their  great  schools),  and  finally  Ceylon,  where 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  Cingalese  and  Pali, 
and  wrote  his  Singalesisk  Skriftlaere  (Colombo  1822).  In 
1823  R.  returned  to  Copenhagen,  laden  with  learning 
and  with  rare  MS.  treasures,  of  which  the  greatest  part 
was  presented  to  the  university.  In  1825  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prof,  of  ‘literary  history,’  and  1828  of  oriental 
languages.  Next  year,  he  was  made  chief  custodier  of 
the  univ.  library;  and  1831,  prof,  of  Icelandic.  But  his 
immense  labors  had  exhausted  his  energies,  and  he  died 
at  the  early  age  of  45,  a  victim  of  hard  work.  Besides 
the  productions  already  mentioned,  R.  wrote  works  on 
anc.  chronology ;  also  grammars  of  several  languages, 
and  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  articles  in  the 
learned  journals  of  the  North,  which  were  collected  and 
published  (Cop.  3  vols.  1834-38)  with  a  life  by  Petersen. 

RASKOLNIKS  (Separatists),  n.  plu.  ras-kol'niks 
[Russ,  raskolo,  a  division]  :  in  Russia,  the  name  of  a  var¬ 
iety  of  sects,  dissenters  from  the  Russian  Church,  which 
date  from  an  early  period.  Such  dissent  is  traceable  from 
the  very  earliest  period  of  the  distinct  organization  of 
the  Russian  Church.  A  monk,  named  Andrew,  1003; 
another,  Demitry  (Demetrius),  12th  c. ;  an  Armenian 
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monk,  Martin,  who  was  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  the  end  of  the  12th  c. ;  Leo,  Ep.  of  Rostow, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  11th,  and  Strigolnik  and  Nikita 
toward  its  close — are  mentioned  as  having  originated  or 
propagated  various  heresies.  A  still  more  remarkable 
and  more  formidable  organization — a  form  of  Crypto- 
Judaism — was  introduced  in  the  15th  c.  by  a  concealed 
Jew,  called  Zaeharias,  who  gained  many  followers.  One 
of  these,  Zosima,  is  particularly  noticeable,  as  having 
obtained  much  popularity,  and  even  managed  to  be 
elected  metropolitan  of  Moscow.  His  sect,  which  studi¬ 
ously  concealed  itself  wherever  this  concealment  seemed 
necessary,  was  condemned  by  a  synod  (1490),  and  re¬ 
pressed  with  great  rigor ;  but  it  maintained  a  concealed 
and  precarious  footing,  and  is  said  to  possess  disciples 
even  to  this  day,  especially  in  the  govt,  of  Irkutsk, 
under  the  name  Selesnewschtschina.  A  sect,  whose  lead¬ 
ing  principles  were  borrowed  from  the  German  reformers, 
was  founded  1553  by  Matthias  Baschkin ;  but  it  was 
condemned  at  a  synod  in  Moscow,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  much  hold  on  the  people. 

But  it  is  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  that — the 
separation  of  the  sects  from  the  national  church  having 
become  more  tangible,  from  its  involving  non-conformity 
with  the  established  worship — the  designation  R.  finds 
its  fullest  application.  At  that  period,  a  complete  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  ancient  Slavonic  liturgical  and  ritual  books, 
which  had  suffered  grievously  from  the  ignorance,  prob¬ 
ably  also  from  the  heterodoxy,  of  transcribers,  was 
undertaken  by  the  patriarch  Nikon.  See  PniiiiPPiNS. 
The  revised  books  were  introduced  into  the  churches  by 
authority  of  the  czar  as  well  as  of  the  patriarch ;  but 
many  of  the  clergy  and  people  resisted  the  innovation, 
and  refused  the  new  liturgies.  Foremost  among  the 
recusants,  or  non-conformists,  were  those  who  had 
already  been  sectaries  on  other  grounds ;  but  all  differ¬ 
ences  were  to  some  extent  merged  in  this  common 
ground  of  protest,  and  all  were  known  under  the  com¬ 
mon  appellative  Raskolniks. 

In  later  Russian  history,  the  R.  are  sometimes  called 
by  the  name,  which  they  themselves  affect,  of  Staro- 
wierzi  (‘Men  of  the  Old  Faith’),  or  Prawaslawniije 
(‘  orthodox  ’).  Each  sect  has  its  specific  doctrinal 
peculiarities ;  but  most  of  them  follow  certain  common 
observances,  in  which  lies  their  tangible  difference  from 
the  national  church.  They  cross  themselves  with  the 
first  and  middle  finger,  and  not  with  tho  first  three 
fingers;  they  use  only  the  unrevised  service-books; 
they  repeat  Halleluiah  only  twice ;  in  church  ceremonies, 
they  turn  from  left  to  right,  and  not  from  right  to  left; 
they  use  seven  and  not  five  altar-breads  in  the  aucha- 
ristic  offering ;  they  pay  worship  only  to  ancient  pictures, 
or  those  painted  by  themselves;  they  use  an  eight- 
pointed  instead  of  the  ordinary  cross;  they  attend  only 
their  own  churches,  and  hold  no  communion  of  worship 
with  the  members  of  the  national  church;  they  nevei 
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shave  or  cut  their  hair,  and  adhere  strictly  to  the  old 
Russian  costume. 

They  may  be  divided,  in  general,  into  two  classes — 
those  which  have  popes  (priests),  and  those  who  do  not 
recognize  the  priestly  order.  The  former  are  in  every 
respect  more  moderate  and  more  free  from  fanaticism 
than  the  R.  who  discard  the  ministry  of  priests.  Their 
priests,  however,  have  often  been  outcasts  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  church,  who  betook  themselves  to  the  rival  commun¬ 
ion.  The  most  notable  among  the  R.  of  this  class 
(having  priests)  are  the  Peremasanowschtina,  who  re* 
ordain  all  popes  joining  their  communion;  the  Jew- 
lewschtschina,  who  are  said  to  permit  freedom  of  divorce 
and  exchange  of  wives ;  Dositheowschtschina,  so  called 
from  their  founder,  a  monk  named  Dositkeus;  and 
Tschernobolzi,  whose  chief  distinction  consists  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  take  an  oath  and  to  say  the  prayer  for  the  em¬ 
peror  prescribed  in  the  liturgy.  Of  the  popeless  Ras- 
kolniks,  the  chief  are  the  Philippins  (q.v.),  the  Pomorm- 
nians  or  Rebaptizers,  the  Theodosians — an  offshoot  of 
the  Pomorgenians — and  a  sect  of  mystic  spiritualists 
with  strong  Prot.  and  rationalistic  leanings,  called 
Duchoborzen.  A  curious  development  of  the  Raskolnik 
movement  is  found  in  the  Samokrischtschina  (Self-baptiz- 
ers)  and  the  Samostrigolschtsehina  (Self-ordainers), 
among  whom  each  one  administers  baptism  to  himself, 
each  priest  ordains  himself,  and  each  monk  or  nun  per¬ 
forms  the  ceremony  of  his  or  her  own  consecration  with¬ 
out  interposition  of  the  regular  ministry.  With  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  these  various  sectaries,  there 
is  largely  mixed  with  religious  fanaticism  an  element  of 
communism  and  of  disaffection  toward  the  reigning 
dynasty,  or,  more  properly,  toward  the  established  order 
of  things.  The  latter  may  be  in  part  explained  by  the 
rigorous  measures  of  repression  under  which  the  R. 
have  suffered  for  many  generations.  The  former  is  an 
ordinary  accompaniment  of  the  sectarianism  of  the  poor 
and  is  especially  frequent  among  sectaries  of  the  peasant 
class. 

RASLE,  rdl,  S£bastien  (improperly  spelled  Rasies, 
Raale,  Rale,  etc.):  Jesuit  missionary  priest:  1658-1724 
Aug.  12 ;  b.  Dole,  France.  He  entered  the  Company  of 
Jesus  after  completing  his  studies  in  the  College  of 
Dijon,  and  was,  when  ordained  priest,  assigned  to  the 
mission  in  Canada,  1689.  He  took  charge  of  the  mission 
station  of  Norridgewock,  on  the  Kennebec  river,  1695, 
and  began  his  labors  among  the  Abenakis,  whose  lan¬ 
guage  he  quickly  mastered,  and  whose  confidence  and 
affection  he  won  by  sharing  all  their  hardships  and 
perils.  The  mission  became  a  sort  of  outpost  of  New 
France  against  New  England.  Rasle  has  been  accused 
of  inciting  the  Abenakis  to  attack  the  English  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  coast,  but  he  seems  only  to  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  prevent  his  proselytes  from  having  dealings 
with  the  English.  But  the  New  England  men  held  R. 
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to  be  the  chief  instigator  of  the  forays ;  so  an  armed 
party  attacked  Norridgewock  1705,  and  burned  the 
church  ;  the  church  was  rebuilt,  but  another  expedition 
destroyed  it  and  pillaged  the  missioner’s  cabin,  carrying 
away  among  the  spoil  his  Abenaki  dictionary.  Again 
208  men  from  Fort  Richmond  surprised  Norridgewock 
and  slew  many  of  the  inhabitants :  R.  was  shot  as  lie 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mission  cross,  1724,  Aug.  12. 

RASORES,  n.  plu.  ra-zo'rez  [L.  rams,  scraped  or 
scratched — from  radere,  to  scrape]  :  the  systematic  name 
of  an  order  of  birds,  so  called  from  their  habit  of  scrap 


Rasores. 

Ivhead  and  foot  of  jungle-fowl;  2,  of  common  pheasant ;  3,  oi 
wild  turkey ;  4,  of  common  grouse. 

ing  or  scratching  up  the  soil  in  search  of  food,  as  the 
common  barn-fowl,  turkey,  etc.  Raso'riad,  a,  - ri-al , 
pert,  to  the  rasores  or  scraping  birds. 

RASP,  n.  rasp  [OF.  rasper ;  F.  rdper  ;  Sp.  raspar,  to 
scrape :  Ger.  raspeln,  to  rasp :  It.  rascare,  to  scrape,  to 
hawk  or  spit  up  phlegm  with  a  harsh  noise ;  Bav.  raspen , 
to  scrape  upon  a  fiddle]  :  a  kind  of  rough  file ;  a  fruit,  s< 
called  from  its  roughness  (see  Raspberry)  :  V.  to  rub  oi 
grate  with  a  rough  file  or  rasp.  Rasp'ing,  imp.  Rasped, 
pp.  rdspt.  Rasp'er,  n.  -er,  a  scraper.  Rasp'ings,  n. 
plu,  - mgz ,  particles  scraped  off.  Rasp'atory,  n.  - d-ter-i , 
an  instr,  used  by  surgeons  in  scraping  diseased  bones, 
Vol.  23—27 
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RASPBERRY,  n.  raz'ber-i  [Eng.  rasp,  from  the  rough 
appearance  of  the  fruit,  and  berry],  ( Rubus  Idceus) :  most 
valued  of  all  the  species  of  Rubus  (q.v.).  It  has  pinnate 
leaves,  with  5  or  3  leaflets,  which  are  white  and  very 


Raspberry  ( Rubus  Idceus). 


downy  beneath ;  sterns  nearly  erect,  downy,  and  covered 
with  very  numerous  small  weak  prickles,  drooping 
flowers,  and  erect  whitish  petals  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
The  wild  R.  ( R .  Idceus),  from  which  come  certain  of  the 
garden  varieties,  has  scarlet  fruit,  and  is  found  in  thickets 
and  woods  throughout  Europe  and  n.  Asia.  The  R.  has 
long  been  in  cultivation  for  its  fruit.  There  are  many 
cultivated  varieties,  with  red,  yellow,  and  white  fruit, 
much  exceeding  the  wild  kind  in  size.  The  stem  in  a  wild 
state  is  3-4  ft.  high ;  in  cultivation,  6-8  ft.  or  upward 
Some  cultivated  varieties  are  also  more  branching  than  is 
common  in  a  wild  state,  the  stem  of  the  wild  plant  being 
simple  or  nearly  so.  The  root  is  creeping,  perennial ;  the 
stems  only  biennial,  bearing  fruit  in  the  second  year, 
woody,  but  with  very  large  pith.  Native  N.  Amer. 
species  are  the  Dwarf  R.  ( R .  trijiorus )  of  the  north,  almost 
herbaceous  and  of  no  value ;  the  Black  R.  or  Thimble- 
berry  ( R .  occidentalis ),  with  hooked  prickles,  and  purple- 
black  fruit,  sometimes  amber-color;  and  the  Wild  Red 
R.  ( R .  strigosus).  A  species  with  gigantic  fruit  occurs 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  There  are  also  a  few  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  which  are  crosses  between  the  red 
and  blackcap  sorts.  The  red  R.  is  propagated  by 
suckers  which  grow  from  underground  runners,  or  by 
root  cuttings  started  under  glass.  The  ground  should 
be  rich  and  deeply  plowed  and  the  plants  set,  five  ft, 
by  six  ft.  apart,  in  Oct.  or  Nov.  or  else  in  spring.  Fair 
crops  should  be  obtained  in  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
plants  keep  in  bearing  8  to  12  years.  Except  while  the 
fruit  is  forming,  the  soil  between  the  rows  should  be 
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Kept  loose  by  cultivation,  but  in  dry  localities  mulching 
is  desirable  to  keep  the  ground  moist  and  prevent 
growth  of  weeds.  The  mulch  should  extend  nearly  two 
ft.  each  side  of  the  row.  From  three  to  five  canes  may 
be  allowed  to  grow  in  each  hill.  To  make  them  strong, 
cause  the  formation  of  laterals,  and  promote  fruitful¬ 
ness,  the  stalks  should  be  pinched,  or  cut,  back  to  a 
height  of  three  ft.,  and  the  laterals  pinched  back  to  12 
inches  in  length.  Except  in  exposed  locations,  plants 
properly  pinched  back  will  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
without  stakes.  Fruit  is  produced  on  wood  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  growth.  Consequently  all  old  canes  should 
be  cut  out  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring.  Unless 
wanted  to  form  new  plants,  suckers  should  be  promptly 
removed.  A  liberal  quantity  of  manure  thoroughly  de¬ 
composed  should  be  worked  lightly  into  the  soil  early 
in  the  spring.  The  blackcap  R.  produces  black  fruit 
and  is  more  prolific  than  the  red  R.  It  is  propagated 
by  layers  in  Aug.  or  Sep.  The  ends  of  the  canes  are 
bent  down  and  slightly  buried,  the  ground  having  been 
previously  mellowed,  and  they  soon  form  good  plants. 
The  care  required  is  the  same  as  for  the  red  R.  New 
varieties  of  either  species  are  grown  from  seed.  The 
fruit  is  used  for  dessert ;  for  jams,  jellies,  etc. ;  for 
making  or  flavoring  many  kinds  of  sweetmeats;  and 
mixed  with  brandy,  wine,  or  vinegar,  for  the  preparation 
of  R.  Syrup,  R.  Vinegar,  etc.  Different  preparations  ot 
it  are  used  in  medicine  in  cases  of  fever,  inflammation, 
etc.  Raspberries,  fermented  either  alone  or  with  cur¬ 
rants  and  cherries,  yield  a  strong  and  very  agreeable 
wine,  from  which  a  very  powerful  spirit  can  be  made. — 
Some  of  the  other  species  of  Rubus,  most  nearly  resem¬ 
bling  the  R.,  produce  also  agreeable  fruits.  R.  odoratus 
is  a  highly  ornamental  shrub,  native  of  Canada  and  the 
northern  states,  is  frequent  in  gardens  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  flowers  are  purplish  rose-color,  1-2  in. 
diam.,  and  the  fruit  broad  and  flattish.  Another  species 
of  ‘  Flowering  R.’  is  the  White  ( R .  Nutkanus),  with  nar¬ 
rower  petals;  it  is  found  from  upper  Mich,  to  the 
Pacific. 

RASP'BERRY  VIN'EGAR:  culinary  preparation  of 
raspberry  juice,  vinegar,  and  sugar.  It  is  best  made  by 
putting  carefully  gathered  and  very  ripe  raspberries 
into  jars,  which,  when  as  full  as  they  will  hold  of  the 
fruit,  are  filled  with  good  vinegar:  after  eight  or  ten 
days,  the  vinegar  is  poured  off,  and  the  fruit  is  allowed 
to  drain  for  some  hours.  The  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
juice  thus  obtained  is  added  to  another  quantity  of 
fruit,  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  is  sometimes 
repeated  a  third  time,  and  then  the  liquid  is  gently 
boiled  about  five  minutes  with  its  own  weight  of  refined 
sugar.  Added  to  water,  it  forms  a  refreshing  summer 
beverage,  and  is  a  useful  cooling  drink  in  sickness. 
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RASTATT,  or  Rastadt,  ras'tat :  town  and  fortress  in 
Baden,  on  the  river  Murg,  3  m.  from  its  junction  with 
the  Rhine,  15  m.  s.w.  of  Karlsruhe.  (The  official  spell¬ 
ing  is  now  Rastatt.)  It  is  a  station  on  the  Baden 
railway.  Steel  wares,  weapons,  and  tobacco  are  manu¬ 
factured.  1725-71,  the  town  was  the  residence  of  the 
Markgrafs  of  Baden-Baden.  1840-66  the  fortress  of  R. 
was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Germanic  Confedera¬ 
tion.  R.  is  memorable  for  two  congresses — the  former 
in  1714,  when  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  closed  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  was  signed  between  Marshal 
Villars  and  Prince  Eugene;  the  latter  in  1799.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  the  congress  of  1799  without  any  definite 
result,  the  three  French  plenipotentiaries  set  out  for 
Strasbourg  on  the  evening  of  Apr.  19 ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  passed  beyond  the  gates  of  R.,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a  number  of  Austrian  hussars ;  two  of  the 
three  were  slain,  and  the  third  sabred,  and  left  for  dead 
in  a  ditch.  The  papers  of  the  legation  were  carried  off, 
but  no  further  spoil  was  taken.  This  flagrant  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations  roused  the  indignation  and  horror 
of  all  Europe.  The  instigator  and  conductor  of  the 
assault  were  never  known.  Pop.(1880)  12,356; (1890)  11,557. 

RASTOLITE,  n.  rast'o-llt  [Gr.  rhastos,  quickest ;  lutos, 
soluble]  :  mica-like  mineral  associated  with  pyrites. 

RASURE  :  see  under  Rase. 

RAT,  rat  [Ger.  ratte  ;  It.  ratto  ;  Sp.  rato  ;  F.  rat ;  Gael. 
radan  ;  AS.  red,  a  rat]  :  rodent  animal  of  the  mouse 
kind,  but  much  larger  and  more  voracious  (see  below) : 
one  who  deserts  his  party — as  rats  are  said  to  quit  a 
ship  in  danger  of  sinking,  also  to  be  likely  to  leave  at 
any  port :  one  who  works  at  less  than  the  established 
prices :  V.  to  work  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  established 
prices — a  term  in  use  among  printers ;  to  forsake  one’s 
party  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  power — from  the  idea  that 
rats  flee  from  a  falling  house.  Rat'ting,  imp.  Rat'ted, 
pp.  Rat'tek,  n.  -ter,  one  whose  business  it  is  to  catch 
rats.  To  smell  a  eat,  to  suspect  something  and  be  on 
the  watch.  Rat’s-tail,  a  virulent  disease  in  horses  in 
which  the  hair  of  the  tail  is  permanently  lost.  Rats¬ 
bane  [raf,  and  bane] i  a  poison  for  rats ;  arsenious  acid 
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RAT :  popular  name  of  all  the  larger  species  of  the 
genus  Mus :  see  Mouse.  Two  species  are  particularly 
noticeable,  the  only  species  found  in  Europe,  and  both 
very  widely  distributed  over  the  world  ;  the  Black  Rat 
(M.  ratlus )  and  the  Brown  Rat  ( M .  decumanus).  Ex¬ 
tremely  abundant  as  these  animals  now  are,  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  Europe — unintentional  if  by  human  agency 
— took  place  within  recent  times.  Neither  o"  them  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  Both  appear  to  be  natives  of 
central  Asia,  where  nearly  allied  species  also  are  found. 
The  black  rat  found  its  way  to  Europe  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  16th  c. ;  the  brown  rat  appeared  first  at 
Astrakhan  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  and  reached 
w.  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  Jaco¬ 
bites  of  Britain  cherished  the  notion  that  it  came  with 


Black  Rat  ( Mus  raltus) ;  Brown  Rat  ( Mus  decumanus ). 

the  House  of  Hanover,  and  chose  to  call  it  the  Hano¬ 
verian  Rat.  It  received  the  name  also  of  Norway  Rat, 
from  a  belief,  unquestionably  erroneous,  that  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  from  Norway,  a  country  which  it  did  not  reach 
until  long  after  it  was  established  in  Britain. 

These  two  species  are  like  one  another,  and  very 
similar  in  their  habits.  The  brown  rat  is  the  larger  and 
more  powerful,  and  has  waged  war  against  the  black  with 
such  success  as  to  cause  its  almost  total  disappearance 
from  many  places  where  it  was  formerly  abundant. 
Rats,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  do  not  scruple  to  devour 
the  weaker  even  of  their  own  kind.  The  extirpation  of 
the  black  rat  does  not,  however,  always  follow  from  the 
introduction  of  the  brown  rat,  each  probably  finding 
situations  more  particularly  suited  to  itself.  In  their 
native  regions,  they  exist  together;  and  in  parts  of 
Europe  the  black  rat  is  still  the  more  plentiful  of  the 
two.  Both  infest  ships,  and  are  thus  conveyed  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them  escaping 
to  shore  at  every  port,  and  establishing  new  colonies. 

The  black  rat  is  nearly  seven  inches  and  a  half  long, 
exclusive  of  the  tail  (almost  eight  inches  lonef).  The 


RAT. 

brown  rat  attains  a  length  of  more  than  ten  Inches  and 
a  half,  with  tail  a  little  more  than  eight  inches  long. 
Besides  its  larger  size  and  comparative  shortness  of 
tail,  it  differs  from  the  black  rat  in  its  smaller  ears  and 
less  acute  muzzle,  as  well  as  in  its  lighter  color  and 
shorter  hair.  The  tails  of  both  are  covered  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  rings  of  small  scales. 

Both  species  are  extremely  prolific,  breeding  at  a  very 
early  age,  several  times  in  a  year,  and  producing  10  to 
14  at  a  birth ;  with  result  of  excessive  increase  of  their 
numbers,  where  food  is  abundant  and  enemies  are 
few.  They  sometimes  multiply  amazingly  in  ships ;  and 
perhaps  nowhere  more  than  in  the  sewers  of  towns. 
But  in  the  latter  situation,  they  really  render  service 
to  public  health,  acting  as  scavengers,  and  devouring 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  whose  putrefaction 
might  otherwise  produce  pestilence.  This  seems  the 
great  use  of  the  rat  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  visits  of  the  plague  to  w.  Europe 
have  ceased  from  the  time  when  rats  became  plentiful. 
The  brown  rat  inhabiting  sewers  or  the  sub-structures 
of  wharves  is  generally  larger,  fiercer,  and  of  coarser 
appearance  than  the  same  species  in  houses  or  barns. 
Rats  are  often  found  also  inhabiting  burrows  in  dry 
banks,  near  rivers,  etc.  They  feed  indiscriminately 
on  almost  any  animal  or  vegetable  food ;  they  make 
depredations  in  fields  of  grain  and  pulse,  from  which 
they  often  carry  off  large  quantities  to  be  stored  in 
their  holes ;  they  devour  eggs ;  they  kill  poultry,  part¬ 
ridges,  etc. ;  they  make  most  unwelcome  visits  to  dairies 
and  store-closets ;  and  they  multiply  enormously  in  the 
vicinity  of  slaughter-houses,  which  afford  them  great 
supplies.  Their  strong  rodent  teeth  enable  them  to 
gnaw  very  hard  substances,  such  as  wood  and  ivory, 
either  for  food,  or  in  order  to  make  their  way  to  more 
tempting  viands. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Black  R.  (M.  rattus),  the 
body  7-8  in.,  an  immigrant  from  the  old  world  in  the 
16th  c.,  has  been  driven  out  in  many  places  where  the 
Brown  or  Norway  R.  (M.  decumanus )  has  invaded  since 
its  arrival  about  1775 ;  the  latter,  which  measures  8-10 
in.  without  the  tail,  is  too  fierce  and  strong  for  its  timid 
predecessor.  The  Roof  or  White-bellied  R.  (M.  tectorum), 
the  body  6£  in.,  originally  from  Egypt,  entered  America 
in  the  15th  c.,  is  found  in  the  s.  states,  as  well  as  in 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  and  prefers  thatched  roofs  for  its 
abode.  The  native  so-called  rats  are  more  mouse-like 
in  character,  though  rat-like  in  appearance ;  such  is  the 
Florida  R.  ( Neotoma  Floridana),  8  in.,  mixed  lead  color 
and  brown,  the  tail  white  beneath ;  it  is  found  in  the 
Gulf  states,  inhabits  wild  places,  and  sometimes  builds 
mounds  of  leaves  in  swamps  or  even  nests  in  trees.  The 
Cotton  R.  ( Sigmodon  hispidus )  is  so  named  from  its  use 
of  cotton  in  forming  its  nest ;  it  is  reddish  brown,  lives 
in  thickets  and  ditches,  and  feeds* on  seeds,  small  ani¬ 
mals.  and  eggs  of  binls.  There  is  a  species  in  the  Rocky 
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Mt.  region  that  invades  the  trappings  and  stores  of  those 
who  camp  out,  and  works  some  destruction. 

Rats  are  creatures  of  much  intelligence.  Many  curi¬ 
ous  stories  are  told  of  the  arts  which  they  employ  to 
attain  desired  objects,  of  their  readiness  in  detecting 
danger,  and  their  skill  in  avoiding  it.  Their  sense  of 
smell  is  acute,  and  the  professional  rat-catcher  is  very 
careful  that  the  smell  of  his  hands  shall  not  be  perceived 
on  the  trap.  They  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  have 
in  some  instances  proved  interesting  pets. 

The  flesh  of  rats  is  eaten  only  by  rude  tribes,  or  when 
food  is  scarce.  The  skin  is  used  for  making  a  fine  kind 
of  glove-leather. 

The  name  rat  is  often  popularly  given,  not  only  to 
species  nearly  allied  to  these,  but  to  other  species  of 
Mwridaz,  now  ranked  in  different  genera:  for  some  of 
these,  see  other  titles. 

RAT,  Water  :  see  Vole. 

RATABLE  :  see  under  Rate. 

RATAFIA,  n.  rdt'a-fe'd  [Sp.  ratafia ,  ratafia — from 
Malay,  arak,  arrack,  and  tafia,  spirit  distilled  from  mo¬ 
lasses]  :  generic  name  of  a  series  of  cordials,  prepared 
usually  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  liquor  with  the  juice  of 
some  fruit  or  some  flavoring  material,  and  sugar  or 
syrup.  The  name  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  given  in  consequence  of  the  former  habit  of 
preparing  a  choice  drink  to  be  used  at  the  ceremony  of 
ratifying  a  treaty.  A  favorite  flavoring  for  R.  is  the 
almond — bitter  almonds,  cherry,  peach,  apricot,  plum 
and  similar  kernels ;  hence  small  almond-flavored  cakes 
are  called  R.  cakes ;  but  many  other  flavors  are  used ;  e.g., 
orange  flowers,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  aniseed,  an¬ 
gelica  stalks  ;  chocolate ;  black  currants,  coffee,  etc. 

RATAN,  or  Rattan,  n.  rd-tdn'  [Malay,  rotan ;  Javan, 
rottang],  {Calamus) :  genus  of  palms  very  different  in 
habit  from  most  of  the  order;  having  a  reed-like,  slender, 
often  jointed,  and  extremely  long  stem,  sometimes  even 
1,000  ft.  or  more  in  length.  The  name  R.  is  extended  to 
others  of  the  same  tribe  of  palms,  having  the  same 
general  habit,  though  constituted  by  botanists  into 
different  genera ;  it  is  applied  also  to  the  long  shoots  or 
stems,  and  to  walking-sticks  made  from  them.  The 
stem,  which  is  very  smooth,  and  hard  and  silicious  ex¬ 
ternally,  is  either  erect,  or  ascends  and  descends  amont: 
trees;  often  laying  hold  as  it  ascends  by  means  ol 
hooked  prickles,  the  extremities  of  the  midribs  of  its 

leaves _ which  are  scattered  at  considerable  intervals 

along  its  whole  length  and  envelop  it  by  their  sheathing 
stalks — and  then  descending  in  graceful  festoons  to 
climb  a  neighboring  tree.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
are  no  leaves  scattered  along  the  stem.  Sir  James  E. 
Tennent  says,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon :  ‘  I  have  seen  a 
specimen  250  ft.  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  without  a 
single  irregularity,  and  no  appearance  of  foliage  other 
than  the  bunch  of  feathery  leaves  at  the  extremity.’ 
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The  loaves  are  always  pinnate,  and  very  beautiful.  The 
fruit  is  a  dry  berry,  covered  with  imbricated  scales,  and 
generally  one-seeded. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  all  natives  of  the  E. 
Indies.  A  few  species  are  found  in  s.  India ;  but  they 
abound  along  the  s.  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  in  Chittagong, 
Silhet,  Assam,  s.e.  Asia,  and  many  of  the  islands  of  that 
region.  They  all  are  very  useful,  are  much  employed  in 
their  native  countries  for  making  plaited  work,  ropes, 
etc.,  and  are  very  largely  exported  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  generally  under  the  name  Cane ,  and  chiefly  to  be 
used  for  plaited  or  wicker  work. — Bridges  of  groat 
trength  are  made,  in  parts  of  the  East,  of  the  stems 
of  these  palms.  They  are  twisted  into  ropes  for  bind¬ 
ing  wild  elephants,  and  for  other  purposes  requiring 
great  strength:  the  vessels  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
neighboring  regions  are  very  generally  furnished  with 
cables  made  of  them,  which  are  extensively  manufact¬ 
ured  at  Malacca ;  and  the  Chinese  make  ropes  of  ra- 
tans  by  splitting  them  longitudinally,  soaking  them,  and 
attaching  them  to  a  wheel,  which  is  kept  in  motion, 
while  new  ratans  are  added,  one  by  one,  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  rope. — The  species  Calamus  rudentium , 
which  has  very  long  stems,  is  much  used  in  rope-making. 
Many  species  probably  furnish  the  canes  of  commerce, 
one  of  which,  C.  verus,  native  of  India,  is  only  about 
20  ft.  in  length.  The  elegant  walking-sticks  called 


Calamus,  or  Ratan: 


a,  part  of  a  stem  with  leaves ;  b,  inflorescence. 

Malacca  Cane%  are  believed  to  be  the  product  of  C. 
scipionum ;  the  plant,  however,  grows  not  in  Malacca 
but  in  Sumatra. — Small  stems  of  R.  are  used  as  a  poor 
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substitute  for  whalebone  in  umbrellas. — The  fruit  of 
some  species  of  R.  is  a  delicate  article  of  food  ;  and  the 
young  shoots,  variously  dressed,  are  equal  to  the  finest 
of  vegetables. — A  very  fine  kind  of  Dragon's  Blood  (q.v.) 
is  obtained  from  a  species  of  R.  ( C.  Draco),  particularly 
from  the  fruit,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  appears  as  a 
resinous  exudation.  The  canes  of  commerce  are  im¬ 
ported  usually  in  bundles  of  100,  each  cane  15  to  20  ft. 
in  length. 


RATANY,  or  Rattany,  or  Rhatany,  n.  rat'a-m  ( Kra - 
meria  triandra ):  half-shrubby  plant,  of  natural  order 
Polygalece,  native  of  the  cold  sterile  table-lands  of  the 
Andes  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  It  is  called  Ratanhia  in  Peru. 

It  is  valued  for  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  root,  which  are 
shared  more  or  less  by  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  same  genus,  also  natives 
of  S.  America.  The  dried  root  is 
a  powerful  astringent,  and  a  use¬ 
ful  tonic;  and  is  employed  in 
mucous  discharges,  passive  hem¬ 
orrhages,  and  cases  of  relaxation 
and  debility.  It  is  used  also  as  a 
tooth-powder,  often  mixed  with 
orris-root  and  charcoal.  R.  root 
is  exported  from  different  parts  of 
S.  America,  chiefly  from  Lima. 
It  is  extensively  imported  into 
Portugal  for  use  in  giving  a  rich 
red  color  to  wines.  The  peculiar 
properties  of  R.  root  are  supposed  to  be  due  chiefly  to 
an  acid  called  Krameric  Acid. 


Ratany. 


RATCHET,  n.  rach'et,  or  Ratch,  n.  rack,  or  Rochet, 
n.  roch'et  [perhaps  from  rack :  comp,  also  Eng.  rock, 
a  distaff :  It.  rocchetto,  the  cog-wheel  of  a  mill :  F.  rochet , 

a  ratchet]  :  in  clock  and  watch 
making,  a  small  metal  arm 
or  bar  with  one  end  on  a 
pivot,  and  the  other  end 
abutting  against  a  toothed 
wheel,  called  a  ratchet-wheel 
— the  use  of  the  bar  being  to 
drop  against  tooth  after 
tooth  of  the  wheel,  either  to 
communicate  motion  or  to 
prevent  backward  motion; 
in  the  former  case  called  a 
click  or  pawl,  in  the  latter  a 
detent.  In  mech.,  R.  is  a  bar  having  angular  teeth,  into 
which  a  pawl  drops  to  prevent  a  machine  being  reversed 
when  in  jmotion.  Ratchet- wheel,  wheel  with  sharp 
saw-like  tefeth  against  which  a  ratchet  abuts ;  the  teeth 
having  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane  on  one  side,  and  a 
perpendicular  face  on  the  other,  the  wheel  can  revolve 
only  In  the  direction  away  from  the  bar. 


RATE— RATEL. 


RATE,  n.  rdt  [L.  ratus,  reckoned,  calculated — from 
reor,  I  judge:  It.  rato,  calculated,  confirmed]:  a  cal¬ 
culated  proportion ;  allowance  settled ;  assessment  at  a 
certain  proportion;  local  tax;  money  payment  levied 
on  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  real  property,  in  respect 
of  some  benefit  to  such  property,  or  in  discharge  of 
some  legal  liability  attaching  to  it  (see  Tax)  :  price  or 
amount  stated  or  fixed;  degree  in  which  anything  is 
done  or  valued,  as  speed  and  price ;  class  or  rank,  as  of 
a  ship ;  comparative  height  or  value :  V.  to  compute ;  to 
estimate ;  to  value ;  to  determine  the  degree  or  propor¬ 
tion  of ;  to  be  placed  in  a  certain  class  or  rank,  as  a 
ship.  Ra'ting,  imp.  setting  at  a  certain  value ;  laying 
on  a  tax :  in  the  navy,  the  grade  in  which  a  man  is  en¬ 
tered  on  the  ship’s  books — e.g.,  as  able  seaman,  or  as. 
petty  officer.  Rating  of  ships  is  a  classification,  merely 
for  purposes  official  and  administrative,  for  assigning 
the  complement  of  officers  and  other  arrangements :  N 
the  act  of  one  who  rates  or  estimates.  Ra'ted,  pp.  set 
at  a  certain  value ;  set  in  a  certain  order  or  rank.  Ra'ter, 
n.  -ter,  one  who  rates.  Ratable,  a.  rd'ta-bl,  set  at  a 
certain  value ;  liable  or  subjected  by  law  to  taxation. 
Ra'tably,  ad.  -bTi.  Ra'tabil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-tl,  the  quality 
of  being  ratable.  Rate  op  chronometer,  the  daily 
change  in  its  error.  Rate  of  sailing,  in  nav.,  the 
speed  of  a  ship  at  sea,  ascertained  by  heaving  the  log 
every  hour.  Pro  rata,  pro  ra'ta  [L.  pro,  according  to, 
and  rata,  the  calculated  part,  parte  being  understood]  : 
in  proportion.  Ratepayer,  one  who  is  assessed,  and 
pays  a  rate  or  tax. — Syn.  of  ‘  rate,  v.  ’ :  to  value ;  com¬ 
pute  ;  reckon ;  calculate ;  proportion ;  appraise ;  estimate. 

RATE,  v.  rat  [Eng.  rate,  to  tax,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  to 
impute  or  lay  something  to  one’s  charge  ’ :  Sw.  rata,  to 
find  fault  with] :  to  reprove ;  to  scold ;  to  chide ;  to 
censure  severely.  Ra'ting,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  chiding 
or  scolding.  Ra'  ted,  pp.  chid ;  reproved.  Berate,  to 
launch  forth  angry  words  against  a  person. 


Ratel  (Mellivora  Hotel). 


RATEL,  n.  ra'tel  (. Mellivora ) :  genus  of  quadrupeds  of 
the  Bear  family,  Ursidce,  nearly  allied  to  the  Gluttons 
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(q.v.),  from  which  it  differs  in  having  one  false  molar 
less  in  each  jaw,  and  the  upper  tubercular  teeth  slightly 
developed.  The  general  aspect  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
badgers,  but  heavier  and  more  clumsy.  Two  species 
are  known,  one  of  which,  the  Cape  R.  (M.  Ratel  or 
Capemis),  inhabits  s.  Africa,  and  is  said  to  feed  much 
on  bees  and  their  honey,  its  thick  fur  protecting  it 
against  their  stings;  the  other  inhabits  n.  India,  prowls 
about  by  night,  is  a  voracious  devourer  of  animal  food, 
and  often  scratches  up  recently  interred  bodies  from 
their  graves.  The  Cape  R.  is  about  the  size  of  a  badger; 
gray  above,  black  below.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  is 
amusingly  active  in  confinement,  continually  running 
about  its  cage,  and  tumbling  strange  somersaults  to 
attract  the  attention  of  spectators,  from  which  it  seems 
to  derive  great  pleasure. 

RATEL-I-COUM,  ra-tel'e-kom' :  Turkish  sweetmeat, 
which  has  become  common  in  confectioners’  shops  under 
several  names,  chiefly  ‘  Turkish  Delight.’  Its  composi¬ 
tion  is  starch  and  syrup,  sometimes  colored,  and  some¬ 
times  flavored.  It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  small 
cakes,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  one  or  two  inches  square, 
evidently  cut  from  a  mass.  These  pieces  have  been 
sprinkled  with  powdered  white  sugar,  to  prevent  them 
from  sticking  together  in  the  small  boxes  in  which  they 
are  packed. 

RATH,  n.  rath:  in  Ireland ,  a  hill  or  circular  mound. 

RATH,  or  Rathe,  a.  rath  [AS.  rathe  or  hrathe,  early, 
soon ;  hrathian,  to  be  quick :  Ieel.  hradr,  quick :  Dut. 
rad,  nimble :  comp.  It.  ratto,  quick]  :  coming  before 
others;  before  the  usual  time;  soon;  early;  it  occurs 
frequently  in  place  names,  as  Rathmore,  Rathgar;  a 
kind  of  pre-historic  fortification  in  Ireland,  consisting 
of  a  circular  rampart  of  earth  with  a  mound  artificially 
raised  in  the  centre :  Ad.  early ;  betimes.  Rather, 
ad.  rath'er,  more  readily  or  willingly ;  with  better  liking; 
preferably;  somewhat;  more  so  than  otherwise;  in 
some  degree;  more  correctly  speaking;  sooner.  The 
rather,  the  sooner ;  the  more  so.  I  had  rather,  I 
would  sooner. 

RATHENAU,  or  Rathenow,  ra'teh-now :  town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Havel  (here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge),  45  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Berlin.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  one  old,  surrounded 
by  walls;  the  other  new.  Weaving,  spinning,  and  brick 
and  tile  making  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  factories 
of  optical  instruments.  Pop.  (1880)  11,394. 

RATHKEALE,  rath-kdV :  market  and  post-town  of 
county  Limerick,  Ireland ;  on  the  river  Deel,  17  m.  s.w. 
of  Limerick.  R.  has  some  inland  commerce.  It  is 
remarkable  as  a  chief  centre  of  the  Palatine  settlers  in¬ 
troduced  into  Ireland  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Jacobite 
war.  Several  of  the  families  still  remain  in  the  district. 
Pop.  (1861)  2,761;  (1881)2,549,;  (1891)2,073. 


RATHLIN— RATIOCINATE. 

RATHLIN,  rdth-Tm',  Island  of  :  island  m.  long, 
1^  m.  broad;  in  the  barony  of  Carey,  county  Antrim 
Ireland ;  6J  m.  off  the  coast  at  Ballycastle ;  lat  54°  36'  n., 
long.  9°  15'  w. ;  supposed  to  be  the  Ricinia  of  Ptolemy, 
and  Ricnia  of  Pliny  ;  and  called  variously  by  later  writers 
Rachri,  Raghlin,  and  Ragheren,  or  Ragh  Erin  (fortress 
of  Ireland).  R.  has  been  known  in  history  since  the 
days  of  the  first  religious  migrations  of  the  Irish  monks 
under  Columba :  it  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
struggle  in  the  Danish  wars,  and  it  afforded  shelter  to 
Robert  Bruce  after  his  defeat  in  Scotland.  In  1558,  the 
Scottish  colony  which  then  inhabited  it  was  attacked  by 
the  lord-deputy  Sussex,  and  expelled  with  such  slaugh¬ 
ter,  that  in  1590  R.  was  said  to  be  entirely  uninhabited. 
The  geological  formation  is  basalt  with  limestone,  and 
on  the  e.  side  the  basalt  takes  columnar  form,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Giants’  Causeway  on  the  Irish,  and  of  Staffa 
on  the  Scottish  shore.  The  soil  is  light,  but  in  the 
sheltered  valleys  productive.  Since  the  cessation  of  the 
manufacture  of  Kelp  (q.v.)  in  R.,  the  pop.  (1841)  1,939, 
had  decreased  (1881)  more  than  half. 

RATIBOR,  ra'te-bor :  growing  town  of  Prussia,  Upper 
Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  44  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Oppeln,  on  the  Breslau  and  Vienna  railway.  The  people 
are  employed  in  the  grain  and  timber  trade  and  in  manu¬ 
facture  of  tobacco.  Pop.  (1880)  18,373  ;  (1890)  20,578. 

RATIFY,  v.  ratfi-fl  [It.  raiificare ;  F.  ratifier,  to  ratify 
— from  L.  ratus,  fixed,  settled — from  reor,  I  judge; 
facto,  I  make]  :  to  confirm ;  to  approve  and  sanction  ; 
to  settle ;  to  establish.  Ratifying,  imp.  Ratified, 
pp.  -fid.  Rat'ifier,  n.  -fi-er,  one  who  ratifies.  Rat'i- 
fica'tion,  n.  -fi-ka'shun,  confirmation ;  act  of  giving 
sanction  and  validity  to  something  done  by  another ;  in 
Scotch  law,  acknowledgment  by  a  married  woman  apart 
from  her  husband,  and  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
that  a  deed  executed  by  her  is  voluntary,  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  its  legal  effect ;  also  confirmation  by  a  per¬ 
son  arrived  at  majority  of  acts  done  by  him  during 
minority;  the  solemn  act  by  which  a  treaty  between 
nations  becomes  valid. 

RATIO,  n.  ra'shi-o,  plu.  Ratios,  ra'shi-oz  [L.  ratio,  a 
reckoning,  a  calculation — from  reor,  I  reckon  or  think] : 
relation  of  two  quantities  of  the  same  kind  to  one  an¬ 
other  ;  the  rate  in  which  one  quantity  exceeds  or  is  less 
than  another — thus,  3  is  to  4  in  the  same  ratio  as  6  to  8 
rate;  degree;  Proportion  (q.v.). 

RATIOCINATE,  v.  rash'i-os'i-ndt  [L.  ratibcinatus,  com¬ 
puted,  reasoned;  ratidcinor,  I  compute — from  ratio,  a 
computation]  :  to  offer  a  reason ;  to  reason  deductively. 
Ra'tioc'inating,  imp.  Ra'tioc'inated,  pp.  Ra'tiog'- 
ina'tion,  n.  -na'shun  [F. — L.]  :  the  act  or  process  of 
reasoning;  the  act  of  deducing  consequences  from 
premises.  Ra'tioc'inative,  a.  -na-tiv,  argumentative. 
Ratiocinatory,  a.  rash'l-ds'i-nd'ter-i,  characterized  by 
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deductions  from  propositions,  facts,  and  comparisons; 
argumentative ;  ratiocinative. 

RATION,  n.  ra'shun  [F.  ration,  a  ration — from  L. 
ratlonem,  a  proportion,  a  computation :  It.  razione j  : 
fixed  allowance  of  provisions  dealt  out.  In  the  army 
and  navy,  allowance  of  provisions  authorized  and  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  govt,  for  each  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer,  soldier,  or  sailor. — The  U.  S.  army  ration  con¬ 
sists  of  lb.  of  beef  or  f  lb.  of  pork,  18  oz.  of  bread  or 
flour ;  and  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  of  coffee,  15  lbs.  of  sugar, 
2  qts.  of  salt,  4  qts.  of  vinegar,  4  oz.  of  pepper,  4  lbs.  of 
soap,  and  1J  lb.  of  candles  for  every  100  rations.  The 
R.  of  coffee  and  sugar  may  be  commuted  for  the  extract 
of  coffee  combined  with  milk  and  sugar  at  the  option  of 
the  sec.  of  war  and  with  acquiescence  of  the  men,  and 
whether  commuted  or  not  is  to  be  issued  weekly  when 
the  service  will  permit.  Tobacco  is  furnished  to  en¬ 
listed  men  by  the  commissaries  of  subsistence  at  cost 
price,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  in  such 
quantities  as  they  may  require,  not  exceeding  16  oz.  per 
month.  Enlisted  men  are  entitled  to  1  R.  per  day; 
sergts.  and  corporals  of  ordnance  to  1J,  and  women 
(nurses  and  washwomen)  1  or  Commissioned  officers 
when  serving  in  the  field  may  purchase  rations  for  their 
own  use  from  any  commissary  of  subsistence  on  credit 
at  cost  price,  and  the  amount  due  for  such  purchase  is 
reported  monthly  to  the  paymaster-gen. — The  U.  S. 
navy  R.  consists  of  the  following  daily  allowance  to  each 
person  :  1  lb.  of  salt  pork  with£  pt.  of  beans  or  peas ;  or 
1  lb.  of  salt  beef  with  £  lb.  of  flour  and  2  oz.  of  dried 
apples  or  other  dried  fruit ;  or  f  lb.  of  preserved  meat 
with  l  lb.  of  rice,  2  oz.  of  butter,  and  1  oz.  of  desiccated 
mixed  vegetables ;  or  f  lb.  of  preserved  meat  with  2  oz. 
of  butter  and  2  oz.  of  desiccated  potatoes ;  together  with 
14  oz.  of  biscuit,  ^  oz.  of  tea,  or  1  oz.  of  coffee  or  cocoa, 
and  2  oz.  of  sugar ;  and  a  weekly  allowance  of  ^  pt.  of 
pickles,  J  pt.  of  molasses,  and  J  pt.  of  vinegar.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  substitution  for  the  components  of  this  R.  may 
be  made  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  senior  officer 
present  in  command  :  for  1  lb.  of  salt  beef  or  pork,  1^  lb. 
of  fresh  or  f  lb.  of  preserved  meat ;  for  any  or  all  of  the 
articles  usually  issued  with  the  salted  meats,  vegetables 
equal  to  the  same  in  value ;  for  14  oz.  of  biscuit,  1  lb.  of 
soft  bread  or  1  lb.  of  flour  or  £  lb.  of  rice ;  for  £  pt.  of 
beans  or  peas,  J  lb.  of  rice ;  and  for  J  lb.  of  rice,  J  pt.  of 
beans  or  peas.  The  extract  of  coffee  combined  with 
milk  and  sugar  may  be  substituted  for  the  R.  of  coffee 
and  sugar.  The  commutation  price  of  the  navy  R.  is  30 
cts.  Rations  are  not  allowed  to  officers  on  the  retired 
list.  See  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  1145-49;  1580,1.— > 
See  Canteen  ;  Mess. 
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RATIONAL,  a.  rdsh'un-dl  [L.  rationalis,  belonging  to 
reason — from  ratio,  reason:  F.  rationnel ]:  endowed  with 
reason;  agreeable  to  reason;  judicious;  acting  in  con¬ 
formity  to  reason;  sane:  N.  a  rational  being.  Ration¬ 
ally,  ad.  -It.  Ra'tionalness,  n.  -nes,  or  Ra'tional'ity, 
n.  -al'i-ti,  the  power  of  reasoning;  soundness  or  sanity 
of  mind;  in  arith.  and  alg.,  applied  to  finite  expres¬ 
sions,  or  to  those  of  which  an  exact  root  can  be  found. 
Ra'tionalize,  v.  - al-iz ,  to  convert  to  rationalism;  to  in¬ 
terpret  like  a  rationalist.  Rationalizing,  imp.:  Adj. 
professing  or  affecting  rationalism.  Rationalized,  pp. 
-izd.  Rationalist,  n.  -dl-ist,  one  whose  opinions  and 
arguments  are  "grounded  solely  on  human  reason;  one 
who  denies  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  the  super¬ 
natural  character  of  its  recorded  miracles — deeming 
them  against  his  reason.  Rationalism,  n.  -izm,  system 
of  opinions  deduced  from  reason;  attitude  of  one  who 
makes  reason  the  supreme  criterion  of  truth  (see  below). 
Rationalistic,  a.  -is’tik,  or  RaTionalisTical,  a.  -is’ ti¬ 
led!,  pert,  to  or  resembling  rationalism.  Ra'tionalis'- 
tically,  ad.  -It.  Rational  Christians,  n.  in  chh.  hist., 
a  sect  claiming  that  their  methods  of  investigation  and 
their  faith  are  more  rational  than  those  of  Christians  in 
general.  They  obtained  registered  places  of  worship  in 
England  1876.  Rational  horizon,  in  geog.,  the  plane 
passing  through  the  earth’s  centre  parallel  to  the  sen¬ 
sible  horizon  at  the  observer’s  station.  Rational  quan¬ 
tity,  in  alg.,  a  quantity  that  can  be  expressed  without 
the  use  of  a  radical  sign — opposed  to  irrational  quantity 
or  surd. — Syn.  of  ‘rational’:  sane;  reasonable;  intelli¬ 
gent;  sound;  judicious;  discreet;  wise;  sensible. 

RATIONALE,  n.  rash-un-a’le  [L.  neut.  sing,  of  ratio¬ 
nalis,  rational]:  statement  of  reasons;  account  or  expo¬ 
sition.  Rationale  existendi,  phrase,  the  ground  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

RATIONALISM:  in  general,  that  mental  attitude 
which  proposes  to  test  the  truth  and  worth  of  theories 
and  beliefs  in  all  departments  of  thought,  social,  moral, 
and  religious,  as  well  as  scientific,  by  a  critical  exam¬ 
ination  in  the  light  of  reason.  The  ultimate  appeal  is 
to  the  rational  consciousness  of  the  individual  in  place  of 
the  authority  of  an  institution  or  tradition.  Rational¬ 
ism,  specifically,  in  theory  of  knowledge,  is  the  view  that 
there  are  universal  principles  of  knowledge  with  which 
the  individual  is  endowed,  and  of  which,  as  thinker,  he 
makes  himself  the  organ;  opposed  to  Sensationalism. 

In  metaphysics  rationalism  is  the  attempt  to  deduce  a 
systematic  theory  of  reality  from  a  few  self-evident  con¬ 
cepts.  So  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  and,  especially, 
Chr.  Wolff.  Kant  gave  the  death-blow  to  this  procedure. 
In  ethics,  rationalism  affirms  that  the  guiding  principles 
of  conduct  should  be  rational,  not  emotional.  So  the 
Stoics,  Ascetics,  Kant,  etc.  In  theology  the  term  stands 
in  opposition  to  Supranaturalism ,  or  to  the  belief  in  any- 
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thing  which  either  transcends,  or,  in  the  view  of  some; 
contradicts,  both  nature  and  reason — e.g.,  miracles.  The 
German  and  Swiss  divines,  maintaining  their  polemic 
against  Roman  Catholicism  (after  the  original  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  Reformation  had  cooled),  took  their  stand 
on  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  purely  divine 
book,  containing  no  admixture  of  error  of  any  kind, 
either  in  form  or  substance — the  very  vowel-points  of 
the  Hebrew  (an  innovation  long  posterior  even  to  Chris¬ 
tianity)  being  expressly  held  to  be  inspired.  This,  the 
oldest  and  most  stringent  kind  of  Prot.  orthodoxy,  has 
been  gradually  discarded.  The  first  concessions  to  ra¬ 
tionalism  were  the  admissions  that  the  biblical  writers 
differed  in  their  style  and  literary  merit;  next  (as  a  log¬ 
ical  inference  from  the  foregoing),  that  they  were  moved 
by  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  exercise  of  a  certain  in¬ 
dividual  power  in  composing  their  works.  But  gradually 
other  points  were  assailed  some  of  which  have  been  sur¬ 
rendered,  at  least  in  portions  of  the  church,  while  other 
points  are  still  tenaciously  held;  as  that,  in  matters  of 
physical  science,  the  sacred  writers  spoke  according  to 
the  conceptions  and  beliefs  prevalent  in  their  age;  that, 
on  unimportant  historical  points,  their  information  might 
possibly  be  (according  to  some,  actually  was)  erroneous 
or  defective,  or  both;  that  they  might  err  in  anything 
except  religious  doctrine,  or  precept;  finally,  that  even 
in  these  also  they  might  err,  and  that  the  Bible  is  not 
the  ‘Word  of  God/  but  only  contains  that  ‘Word/  which 
it  is  the  province  of  human  reason  to  discover,  and  to 
separate  from  whatever  accretions  of  fable,  myth,  sym¬ 
bolism,  or  error  have  grown  over  it  through  the  agency 
of  man  or  the  lapse  of  time.  This  last  is  properly  the 
theological  rationalism  of  modern  times,  and  is  held  in 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  England,  and  America  by 
many  divines,  who,  nevertheless,  look  upon  themselves  as 
essentially  and  thoroughly  Christian  in  their  creed.  But 
many  investigators  that  proceed  so  far,  take — or  show  a 
tendency  to  take — yet  a  further  step,  denying  that  there 
is  any  satisfactory  historical  evidence  for  the  reality  of 
physical  miracles,  and  asserting  that  the  religious  value 
of  the  Biblical  records  consists  in  the  ethical  and  spirit¬ 
ual  significance  of  their  contents,  and,  especially,  in  the 
culture-values  of  the  persons  whom  they  depict,  as  em¬ 
bodiments  and  representatives  of  the  spiritual  possibili¬ 
ties  of  humanity. — In  addition  the  term  rationalism  is 
employed  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  the  method  of 
substituting  for  the  miraculous  and  supernatural  in 
Scripture,  something  considered  reasonable — e.g.,  the 
miracle  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  is  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Israelites  crossed  when  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  wind,  long  continued,  had  driven  the  water 
out  and  left  the  shallow  bare;  while  the  Egyptians,  hur¬ 
riedly  pursuing  them,  were  taken  in  the  returning  waters. 
The  leader  of  this  school  was  Paulus  (q.v.),  whose  sys¬ 
tem,  after  a  time,  gave  way  to  the  more  scientific  myth- 
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ical  theory  of  Strauss  (q.v.),  which  in  turn  has  been 
largely  discarded  in  recent  years. — See  Miracles;  En¬ 
lightenment.  See  Lecky,  History  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe;  O.  Pfleiderer,  The  Development  of  Rational  The¬ 
ology  in  Germany  since  Kant  and  in  Great  Britain  since 
1825. 

EATITJE,  ra-tVte:  a  group  of  birds  broadly  char¬ 
acterized  as  having  a  non-carinate  sternum  and  little  or 
no  power  of  flight.  The  group  originally  was  one  of  the 
two  grand  divisions  of  Aves,  embracing  all  those  whose 
sternum  had  no  keel,  as  opposed  to  Carinatce;  but  this 
character  alone  will  not  define  the  Ratitce  as  at  present 
constituted  by  the  researches  of  Gadow  and  accepted  by 
ornithologists  generally.  Its  place  is  as  a  subdivision  of 
the  Neornithes  co-ordinate  with  the  Odontolcce  ( hes - 
perornis,  etc.)  and  the  Carinatce ;  and  the  sum  of  many 
anatomical  peculiarities  distinguishes  the  group,  wThich 
consists  of  the  ostriches,  cassowaries,  kiwis,  moas,  roes 
( AEpyornis ),  and  perhaps  some  of  the  fossil  birds  of 
Patagonia  whose  relationships  are  not  yet  perfectly  clear. 
The  conspicuous  feature  of  all  these  is  the  rudimentary 
condition  of  the  wings,  so  that  the  ratites  are  well  desig¬ 
nated  flightless  birds,  the  disappearance  of  the  tail,  and 
the  great  prominence  of  the  functions  and  development 
of  the  legs  and  feet.  These  features  are  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  changes,  very  long  continued,  from  ancestors 
which  possessed  the  power  of  flight  and  have  lost  it  by 
disuse,  and  in  adaptation  to  life  upon  plains  and  deserts. 
Consult:  Evans,  Birds  (1900);  Newton,  Dictionary  of 
Birds  (1893-96). 

EATKE,  rdt'ke,  Wolfgang  (better  known  by  his  Lat¬ 
inized  name  of  Eatichius):  German  educator:  b.  Wilster, 
Holstein,  1571,  Oct.  18;  d.  Erfurt,  1635,  Apr.  27.  He 
was  trained  in  the  Johanneum  at  Hamburg  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Eostock.  Between  1603  and  1611  he  lived  in 
Holland  and  was  the  inaugurator  of  a  new  plan  of  school 
reform.  The  essence  of  his  system  was  to  discard  the  old 
memory  and  rote  method  of  teaching  children;  to  interest 
them,  by  presenting  things  to  their  observation,  and 
afterwards,  names — a  reversal  of  the  method  then  in 
vogue;  to  teach  them  their  mother  tongue  first  and  thence 
proceed  to  foreign  languages.  At  first  he  met  with  little 
success  in  propagating  his  views.  In  1618,  however,  he 
settled  at  Kothen,  Anhalt,  and  Prince  Ludwig  von  Anhalt 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  opening  a  school  to  be 
conducted  according  to  his  own  ideas.  Owing  to  certain 
faults  of  his  own,  as  well  as  to  the  unsettled  religious 
condition  of  Germany  at  that  time,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Kothen  and  settled  at  Magdeburg  in  1721.  Here 
he  made  a  second  failure  and  afterward  led  a  somewhat 
wandering  life.  But  his  influence  upon  his  contemporaries 
and  posterity  was  much  greater  than  would  be  supposed 
from  the  failure  of  his  own  attempts  to  put  his  plan  in 
practice. 
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RATLINES,  n.  rdtflmz ,  or  Ratlings,  or  Rattlings 


[name  given  jocosely  by  sea¬ 
men,  as  though  lines  for  rats 
to  climb  on]  :  in  ships,  steps  in 
the  ladders  of  rope  by  which 
sailors  ascend  from  the  deck 
to  the  mast-heads.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  thin  cords  fastened 
horizontally  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  across  the  shrouds  at 
an  easy  step  apart,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  convenient  ladder.  To 
prevent  the  ratline  slipping, 
it  is  commonly  tied  to  the 
shroud  in  a  peculiar  knot 
called  a  clove-hitch. 


Ratlines. 


RATOON,  n.  ra-ton'  [Sp.  retono,  a  ratoon :  F.  rejeton,  a 
young  shoot]  :  a  sprout  from  the  root  of  the  sugar-cane, 
which  has  been  cut :  V.  to  sprout  or  spring  up  from  the 
root,  as  the  sugar-cane  of  the  previous  year  s  planting. 
RatoonTng,  imp.  Ratooned',  pp.  -tond'. 

RATSBANE  :  see  under  Rat. 

RAT-SNAKE  (Coryphodon  Blumenbachii)  :  serpent  of 
family  Colubridcs  (see  Coluber),  which  is  often  kept  in 
domestication  in  Ceylon,  for  its  usefulness  in  killing 
rats.  Like  the  rest  of  its  family,  it  is  without  poison- 
fangs.  It  is  capable  of  being  rendered  very  tame,  and 
shows  considerable  intelligence. 

RAT'-TAIL  MAG'GOT:  larva  of  a  dipterous  insect, 
Eristalis  tenax,  of  family  Muscidaz.  It  inhabits  mud,  and 
breathes  by  means  of  tubes  attached  in  telescope 
fashion  to  the  tail,  which  terminates  in  a  brush  of  hairs, 
and  is  always  held  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  being 
elongated  when  the  depth  of  water  increases.  The  per¬ 
fect  insect  is  very  like  a  bee.  One  of  the  N.  American 
species,  in  its  adult  state  like  a  large  fly,  sometimes  is  an 
abundant  maggot  in  water  that  is  foul  with  decaying 
animal  matter. 

RATTAN :  see  Ratan. 

RATTANY :  see  Ratany. 

RATTAZZI,  rat-tat' se,  Uebano  :  Italian  statesman  : 
1808  June  29—1873,  June  5 ;  b.  Alessandria ;  of  a  family 
in  the  middle  class.  He  was  an  advocate  at  Casalr. 
where,  1847,  he  was  pres,  of  the  agricultural  commib 
tee.  After  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution  1848, 
La  T*raa  piAf»t,ftd  member  for  Alessandria  and  began  his 
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defend  it:  this  union  was  called  connubio.  R.  took  the 
portfolio  of  minister  of  justice  in  the  Cavour  ministry 
1854,  and  presented  the  bill  for  abolition  of  convents. 
The  priests  were  up  in  fierce  opposition  to  him.  After 
the  Mazzinian  movement  1857,  being  accused  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  suppressing  it,  he  retired,  but  at  the  peace  of 
Villafranca  he  returned  to  the  ministry.  He  did  not 
wish  to  accept  definitively  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies, 
because  he  knew  that  the  price  of  it  was  Savoy  and 
Nice,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up;  and  being, 
as  is  alleged,  secretly  undermined  by  Cavour  and  Sir 
James  Hudson,  he  fell  from  power.  In  1862  R.  was 
intrusted  with  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  but  had  to 
resign  at  the  end  of  the  year.  His  policy  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  the  development  of  Italian  liberty  and 
unity  by  peaceful  and  diplomatic  means.  He  opposed 
Garibaldi’s  expedition  against  Rome  in  that  year.  He 
returned  to  office  1867,  but  had  to  resign  the  same  year. 
A  Life  by  Morelli  appeared  1874,  and  the  first  volume 
of  another  by  his  wife  1881. 

RATTEEN,  n.  ra-ten'  [F.  ratine] :  a  kind  of  woolen 
stuff,  quilled  or  twilled. 

RATTENING,  n.  rat'tn-ing  [probably  from  rat,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  its  destructive  propensities]  :  the  form  of  organ¬ 
ized  terrorism  of  trades-unions,  which  consists  in  the 
secret  injuring  or  destruction  of  the  tools  or  property 
used  in  the  workshops  by  those  workmen  who  are  non- 
unionists. 

RATTLE,  n.  ratftl  [Ger.  rasseln  ;  Dut.  ratelen,  to  make 
a  collection  of  sounds  as  might  singly  be  represented  by 
the  syllable  ras  or  rat :  Low  Ger.  rattern,  to  speak  quick 
and  indistinct] :  a  succession  of  short  noisy  sounds, 
quickly  repeated;  clattering  sounds;  loud,  rapid,  but 
empty  talk ;  a  child’s  toy ;  an  instr.  which  produces  a 
clattering  noise  when  shaken :  V.  to  produce  a  rapid 
and  confused  succession  of  sounds,  not  sonorous,  by  the 
shaking  or  contact  of  bodies;  to  speak  rapidly  and 
noisily.  Rat'tling,  imp.  -tting :  Adj.  sounding  as  a 
rattle  :  N.  noise  produced  by  a  quick  succession  of  small 
sounds  not  musical,  as  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  over  a 
causeway.  Rattlings  :  see  Ratlines.  Rat'tled,  pp. 
- tld .  Rat'tler,  n.  -tier,  a  giddy  noisy  person.  Rattles, 
n.  plu.  rat'tlz,  the  noise  in  the  throat  caused  by  the  air 
passing  through  the  mucus  filling  the  air-passages, 
which  often  precedes  death.  Red  rattle,  the  pasture 
lousewort ;  Pedic'ularis  sylvatica,  ord.  Scrophulariacece. 
Yellow  rattle,  a  common  weed  in  meadows  and  past¬ 
ures  ;  Rhinan'thus  Crista  galli,  ord.  Scrop hularlacece. 
Rat'tlesnake,  n.  -sndk,  very  poisonous  Amer.  snake 
(see  below).  Rattlesnake-root,  the  Senega  or  Seneka 


RATTLESNAKE. 

RAT'TLESNAKE  ( Crotalus ):  genus  of  serpents  of 
family  Crotalidce,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  that 
family  by  the  rattle  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  They  are  char¬ 
acterized  also  by  having  only  one  row  of  plates  under 
the  tail.  The  genus  is  sub-divided  by  many  authors  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scales  and  shields  with  which  the  head  is 
covered  in  different  species.  All  the  species  are  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  all  are  much  dreaded  for  their  deadly  venom, 
though  they  seldom  assail  man,  unless  molested,  and 
the  rattle  often  gives  timely  warning  of  danger.  The 
R.  is  found  often  at  rest  in  a  coiled  form,  with  the  rat¬ 
tle  somewhat  erected  from  the  centre  of  the  coil ;  and 
when  the  snake  begins  to  be  irritated,  the  rattle  shakes. 


Rattlesnake  ( Crotalus  horridus). 


Rattlesnakes  are  generally  rather  sluggish  in  their  move¬ 
ments  ;  but  they  are  most  active  and  most  dangerous  in 
the  warmest  weather,  their  bite  being  more  formidable 
at  such  a  time,  as  well  as  more  readily  inflicted.  The 
effects  of  the  bite  are  various,  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  serpent,  also  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  person  bitten,  and  the  place  into  which  the  fangs, 
have  been  inserted — the  worst  case  being  when  the 
poison  immediately  enters  a  large  vein,  and  so  is  carried 
at  once  to  the  most  vital  parts.  Death  to  human 
beings  has  been  known  to  ensue  in  a  few  minutes;  in 
other  cases,  hours  or  days  have  elapsed,  and  sometimes 
the  sufferer  recovers.  Almost  all  animals  show  dread 
of  the  R.,  and  great  unwillingness  to  approach  it.  Hogs 
and  peccaries,  however,  are  so  far  from  fearing  it  that 
they  kill  and  eat  it,  finding  safety  from  its  venom  prob¬ 
ably  not  in  any  peculiarity  of  constitution,  but  in  their 
thickness  of  skin  and  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  fat 
under  the  skin.  Rattlesnakes  are  viviparous,  and  show 
attachment  to  their  young.  It  is  very  doubtfully  said 
of  them,  as  of  the  viper,  that  on  the  appearance  of  dan¬ 
ger  the  mother  receives  her  young  ones  into  her  mouth 
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and  gullet,  or  stomach,  ejecting  them  again  uninjured 
when  the  danger  is  past.  The  power  of  Fascination 
(q.v.)  has  not  been  more  frequently  ascribed  to  any 
kind  of  serpent. 

The  rattle  is  a  very  peculiar  appendage.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  thin  horny  cells,  jointed  together;  each, 
except  the  terminal  one,  of  conical  form,  and  in  great 
part  covered  by  that  next  to  it,  against  the  sides  of 
which  its  apex  strikes  when  the  rattle  is  shaken,  so  as 
to  produce  a  rattling  noise.  The  number  of  joints  in 
he  rattle  increases  with  the  age  of  the  serpent,  one 
being  added  not  with  each  year,  but  at  each  casting  of 
bhe  skin.  One  species  of  R.  ( Crotalus  horridus ),  called 
sometimes  the  Carcavela,  is  found  in  the  warm  parts 
of  N.  and  S.  America.  Its  muzzle  is  covered  by  three 
or  four  pairs  of  plates.  Its  scales  have  a  sharp  elevated 
keel.  It  attains  a  length  of  eight  ft.,  though  it  is 
seldom  found  of  so  great  a  size.  Its  color  is  yellowish 
brown  above,  with  a  broad  dark  streak  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  and  a  series  of  broad  lozenge-shaped  spots  <iu 
the  back. — Another  species,  Crotalus  or  Uropsophus  du~ 
rissus,  extends  further  northward,  as  far  as  the  s.  shores 
of  the  great  lakes  e.  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is 
the  most  common.  The  Prairie  R.  (  C.  tergeminus )  is  not 
regarded  as  having  so  dangerous  virus  as  that  of  the 
eastern  species.  It  is  of  pale-brown  color,  with  a  dark 
streak  across  the  temples,  and  dark  spots  on  the  body, 
often  assuming  the  form  of  bands;  the  keel  of  L’'e 
scales  not  so  strongly  developed,  and  the  muzzle  with 
fewer  shields  than  in  the  former  species,  which  it  re¬ 
sembles  in  size.  A  third  species,  Crotalus  or  Crotaloph- 
orus  miliaris,  having  the  head  completely  covered 
with  large  shields,  also  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
N.  America,  and  is  as  much  dreaded  as  those  already 
named,  notwithstanding  its  much  smaller  size,  because 
the  sound  of  its  rattle  is  so  feeble  as  not  readily  to 
attract  attention ;  but  its  bite  is  not  fatal  to  man.  It 
is  small,  of  brownish-olive  color,  with  brown  spots  on 
the  back  and  sides,  the  belly  black.  The  Diamond  R. 
( C .  adamanteus),  N.  Car.  to  Fla.,  is  the  largest  and 
fiercest;  it  lives  near  water.  In  the  colder  countries 
which  they  inhabit,  rattlesnakes  spend  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state,  retiring  for  that  purpose  into  holes,  or 
hiding  themselves  among  moss.  The  poison  of  R. 
changes  the  character  of  the  blood,  and  depresses  the 
nervous  system;  hence  the  use  of  stimulants  to  give 
temporary  tone.  The  immediate  treatment  of  the 
wound  is  to  suck  it,  followed  by  application  of  ammonia, 
or  cauterizing  with  lunar  caustic.  A  hunter  applied 
gunpowder  to  the  wound  and  set  it  burning.  Large 
draughts  of  alcohol  are  taken,  which  otherwise  would 
be  as  fatal,  perhaps,  as  the  bite,  but  with  the  result  of 
successfully  tiding  over  the  poison, 

RATZ  BOSZORMEN Y' :  see  Boszobmeny. 


RAUCH. 

RAUCH,  rowdh ,  Chbistian  Daniel:  distinguished 
German  sculptor :  1777,  Jan.  2 — 1857,  Dec.  3 ;  b.  Arolsen, 
cap.  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck.  He  early  began 
the  study  of  sculpture ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
1797,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Berlin,  where  he  became 
valet  to  Frederick- William  II.,  King  of  Prussia.  On  the 
death  of  that  prince,  B.  determined  to  follow  his  incli¬ 
nation  for  the  fine  arts.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the 
new  king  Frederick- William  III.,  who  afforded  him 
facilities  for  designing  and  modelling  statues,  and  rec¬ 
ommended  him  as  a  pupil  in  the  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts. 
A  statue  of  Endymion  and  a  bust  of  Queen  Luise  of 
Prussia,  executed  at  this  time,  convinced  the  king  of 
R.’s  abilities,  and  he  gave  R.  the  means  for  proceeding 
to  Rome  for  study.  There  R.  spent  six  years,  working 
with  assiduity,  to  render  himself  worthy  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova.  At  Rome,  he  was 
favored  with  the  friendship  of  William  von  Humboldt, 
Prussian  minister  there. 

Among  his  works  at  this  time  were  bassi-rilievi  of 
Hippolytus  and  Phaedra,  a  Mars  and  Venus  Wounded 
by  Diomedes,  a  colossal  bust  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
busts  of  Raphael  Mengs  and  the  Count  de  Wengersky. 
In  1811  he  was  called  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Berlin 
to  execute  a  monumental  statue  of  Queen  Luise.  This 
great  work  obtained  for  R.  a  European  reputation. 
It  is  placed  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  queen  in  the  garden 
of  Chari ottenburg.  R.,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this 
triumph,  commenced  a  new  statue  of  the  queen,  which 
he  finished  11  years  afterward,  and  which  is  a  conceded 
masterpiece  of  sculpture.  It  is  in  the  palace  of  Sans- 
Souci,  near  Potsdam.  R.,  after  this,  lived  principally 
at  Berlin,  occasionally  visiting  Rome,  Carrara,  and 
Munich  He  labored  indefatigably,  and  by  1824  had  ex¬ 
ecuted  70  busts  in  marble,  of  which  20  were  colossal. 

R.’s  principal  works,  besides  the  above,  are— two 
colossal  bronze  statues  of  Field-Marshal  Blucher,  one  of 
which  was  erected  with  great  solemnity  at  Breslau 
1827 ;  bronze  statue  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  erected 
at  Munich  1835;  and  statues  of  Albert  Diirer,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Schleiermacher,  erected  in  various  places 
in  Germany.  His  greatest  work  is  the  magnificent 
monument  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  adorns  Berlin. 
The  model  for  this  statue  was  designed  by  R.  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Professor  Schinkel,  the  architect,  1830; 
and  after  20  years’  labor,  the  statue  was  finished  1850, 
and  was  inaugurated  with  great  pomp  1851,  May.  Of 
this  statue  a  critic  writes :  ‘  An  air  of  resistless  majesty 
ennobles  the  mean  countenance,  and  a  bold  and  skilful 
treatment  hides  the  absurdity  of  the  garb.’  In  his 
works,  R.  surmounted  the  difficulties  which  modern 
costume  opposes  to  the  ideal  representation  of  person¬ 
ages  of  the  present  age;  and  while  preserving  the 
salient  points  of  his  model,  he  possessed  the  art  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  less  important  details  to  the  exigences  of  the 
beautiful.  He  died  at  Dresden.  See  his  Life  by  Eggers- 


RAUCOUS— RAUMER. 

RAUCOUS,  a.  raw'kus  [L.  raucus,  hoarse:  It.  rauco : 
F.  rauque :  Skr.  ru,  to  utter  a  sound] :  hoarse ;  rough  ; 
harsh.  Rau'cously,  ad.  -li.  Raucity,  n.  raw'si-ti , 
hoarseness ;  a  loud  rough  sound. 

RAUGHT,  v.  rawt :  the  OE.  pp.  of  Reach,  now 
Reached,  pp.  [see  Reach]  :  extended ;  touched  with  the 
hand  extended ;  stretched  forth. 

RAUHES  HAUS,  row'ess  liowss :  great  institution 
founded  and  till  1881  managed  by  Wichern  at  Horn, 
near  Hamburg,  in  connection  with  the  German  Home 
Mission  (. Innere  Mission).  It  is  partly  a  refuge  for 
morally  neglected  children ;  partly  a  boarding-school  for 
moral  and  intellectual  education  of  children  of  the 
higher  classes ;  lastly,  a  training-school  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  teachers  or  officials  in  houses  of  correc¬ 
tion,  hospitals,  etc.,  in  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the 
Home  Mission.  The  first  foundation  of  this  model 
institution — for  such  it  has  become  for  Germany  as  well 
as  for  France — was  laid  by  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  who  made  over  to  it  a  piece  of  land.  It  was 
opened  1831,  Nov.  1,  by  Wichern,  with  12  morally  neglect¬ 
ed  children.  By  addition  of  new  houses,  the  whole  has 
been  very  much  enlarged,  and  has  of  late  grown  almost 
into  a  colony.  A  printing-office,  a  bookbinder’s  shop 
and  bookselling  form  part  of  the  institution.  Recently 
about  100  neglected  children  (one-third  are  girls)  received 
their  education  in  the  establishment.  They  live  in 
families  of  12,  each  family  under  the  paternal  superin¬ 
tendence  of  a  young  artisan,  who  employs  the  children 
according  to  their  capabilities,  partly  in  indoor,  partly 
in  outdoor,  manual  labor.  The  watching  and  care  of 
these  children  devolve  on  assistants,  who  also  take  part 
in  the  instruction  of  the  institution,  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  Home  Mission  in 
other  institutions.  These  instructors  receive  board  and 
clothing,  but  no  salary.  In  connection  with  the  It.  II., 
there  was  founded  1845  a  kind  of  conventual  institute 
for  education  of  young  men  to  become  heads  or  super¬ 
intendents  of  similar  institutions.  Entrance  into  this 
institution  is  limited  to  the  age  of  20-30  years.  Be¬ 
sides  religious  belief  and  good  character,  freedom  from 
military  duties,  bodily  and  mental  health,  some  scho¬ 
lastic  acquirements,  and  a  knowledge  of  some  craft  or  of 
agriculture,  are  required.  The  boarding-school  was 
established  1851,  and  at  the  same  time  a  seminary  was 
founded,  in  which  12  brethren  of  the  R.  H.  are  especially 
prepared  for  school- work. 

RAUMER,  row'mer,  Friedrich  Ludwig  Georg  von  : 
German  historical  writer:  1781,  May  14 — 1873,  June  14; 
b.  Worlitz,  near  Dessau.  He  studied  law  and  polit. 
economy  at  Halle  and  Gottingen ;  filled  different  law 
appointments  (1806-11) ;  and  was  appointed  prof,  at 
Breslau.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  prof,  of 
history  and  polit.  economy.  Among  his  writings  are 
— Seeks  Dialoge  uber  Krieg  und  Handel  (1806) ;  Das  Bri 
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tische  Besteuerungssystem  (Berl.  1810);  The  Orations  of 
Machines  and  Demosthenes  de  Corona  (Berl.  1811);  CC1 
Emendationes  ad  Tabulas  Genealogicas  Arahum  et  Tur- 
carum  (Heidelb.  1811) ;  Handbuch  merkwurdiger  Stellen  am 
den  lat.  Geschichtsschreibem  des  Mittelalters  (Handbook  of 
Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Latin  Historians  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Bresl.  1813) ;  Vorlesungen  uber  die  alte 
Geschichte  (Lectures  on  Anc.  History,  2  vols.  Leip.  1847) ; 
Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen  und  ihrer  Zeit  (History  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  Dynasty  and  their  Time,  6  vols.  Leip. 
1823-25) ;  Ueber  die  geschichtliche  Entmckelung  der  Begriffe 
von  Recht,  Staat,  und  Politik  (On  the  Historical  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Ideas  of  Law,  State,  and  Politics,  2d  ed. 
Leip.  1832) ;  Prussian  Municipal  Law  (Leip.  1828) ;  Brieft 
aus  Paris  und  Frankreich,  1830  (2  vols.  Leip.  1831) ;  Brief  e 
aus  Paris  zur  Erlduterung  der  Geschichte  des  16  und  17 
Jahrh.  (2  vols.  Leip.  1831);  Geschichte  Ewropas  seil  dem 
Ende  des  15  Jahrh.  (History  of  Europe  from  the  End  of 
the  15th  C.,  vols.  1-8,  Leip.  1832-50);  England,  1835 
(2  vols.  Leip.  1836) ;  England,  1841  (3  vols.  Leip.  1842) ; 
Beitrage  zur  Neuern  Geschichte  aus  dem  Brit.  Museum,  etc. 
(5  vols.  Leip.  1836-39) ;  Itaiien :  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss 
dieses  Landes  (2  vols.  Leip.  1840) ;  Die  Vereinigten  Staaten 
von  Nordamerika  (2  vols.  Leip.  1845) ;  Antiquarische 
Briefe  (Leip.  1851) ;  Handbuch  zur  Geschichte  der  Literatur 
(1864-66).  He  also  edited  the  Historisches  Taschenbuch, 
etc.  The  unfavorable  reception  of  an  oration  of  R.  in 
honor  of  King  Frederick  II.  compelled  him,  1847,  to 
resign  the  secretaryship  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin.  R.  was  a  member  of  the  Frankfurt  parliament, 
where  he  belonged  to  the  right  centre.  Subsequently 
he  became  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  then  member  of 
the  first  chamber  at  Berlin.  In  1853,  he  became  prof, 
emeritus  at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin.  He  died  in  Berlin. — 
His  bro.  Karr  Georg  von  R.  (1783 — 1865,  b.  Worlitz) 
was  prof,  of  mineralogy,  etc.,  at  Breslau  1811,  Halle 
1819,  and  Erlangen  1827.  His  geological,  geographical, 
and  pedagogical  writings  gave  him  wide  reputation. 

RAUPACH,  row'pdch,  Ernst  Benjamin  Salomo  : 
German  dramatist:  1784,  Apr.  21 — 1852,  Mar.  18;  b. 
Straubitz  (Silesia).  He  received  his  education  in  the 
Gymnasium  at  Liegnitz,  studied  theology  at  Halle,  was 
for  ten  years  tutor  in  Russia,  held  lectures  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Univ.,  and  was  subsequently  (1816)  appointed  there 
prof,  of  philosophy,  German  literature  and  history. 
R.  left  Russia  1822.  He  died  at  Berlin.  His  plays — 
tragedies  and  comedies — show  great  knowledge  of  stage- 
effect,  talent  for  invention  of  new  and  interesting  situa¬ 
tions,  vivid  dramatic  diction,  and  fine  play  of  verbal 
wit. 


RAVAGE— HAVANA. 

RAVAGE,  n.  rav'dj  [F.  ravage,  spoil — from  ravir,  to 
snatch,  to  seize — from  L.  rapere,  to  seize  and  carry  off]  : 
destruction  by  violence  or  by  decay ;  spoil ;  ruin ;  havoc ; 
waste*:  V,  to  lay  waste ;  to  pillage ;  to  destroy.  Rav'- 
aging,  imp.  Rav'aged,  pp.  -ajd.  Rav'ager,  n.  -d-jer, 
one  who  ravages;  a  plunderer. — -Stn.  of  ‘  ravage,  v.’ :  to 
desolate ;  despoil ;  plunder ;  sack ;  pillage ;  waste ;  ruin ; 
destroy ;  devastate ;  spoil ;  consume. 

RAVAILLAC,  rd-vdl-ydk'  or  rd-vd-ydk',  Francois: 
1578-1610,  May  27 ;  b.  in  the  French  province  of  An- 
gouleme;  murderer  of  Henri  IV.  of  France.  In  early  life, 
having  fallen  into  debt,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  the 
confinement  and  restraint  of  which  preyed  on  his  health, 
and  produced  hallucinations.  Under  mental  excitement, 
he  renounced  all  secular  pursuits  and  applied  for  admis¬ 
sion  among  the  Jesuits,  but  was  refused  as  a  visionary. 
His  insane  hatred  of  the  Huguenots,  as  enemies  of  the 
church,  -\yas  directed  especially  against  Henri  of  Navarre, 
their  former  leader.  Having  resolved  to  assassinate  the 
king,  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and  1610,  May  14,  as 
the  king  was  passing  in  his  coach  through  the  narrow 
street  of  Laferronnerie,  stepped  upon  the  right  hind 
wheel  of  the  carriage  at  the  moment  that  it  was  delayed 
by  a  heavy  wagon  in  front,  and  leaning  forward,  he 
plunged  a  knife  into  the  breast  of  the  king.  The  first 
blow  glanced  aside,  but  at  the  second  thrust,  the  knife 
entered  the  heart.  R.  escaped  in  the  confusion,  but 
being  soon  captured  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  his  guilt ;  and  having  been  formally  tried  and 
condemned,  he  was  put  to  the  torture ;  and  suffered  a 
cruel  death  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  his  body  being  torn 
asunder  by  horses.  R.  refused  to  the  last  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  whether  he  had  had  instigators ;  hence  the  widest 
scope  was  given  to  conjecture,  suspicion  being  in  turn 
directed  to  the  queen,  Marie  de’  Medici,  and  her  favorites, 
the  Concini,  to  the  Due  d’Epernon,  and  to  the  Spanish 
court  and  their  Jesuit  advisers;  but  ground  is  lacking 
for  such  suspicions.  Henri  Martin  ( Histoire  de  France ) 
and  Poirson  {Histoire de  Henri  IV.,  tome  II.)  have  examined 
with  scrupulous  impartiality  the  particulars  of  the 
process  instituted  against  R.,  and  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  cause  of  the  crime  was  fanaticism 
degenerated  into  monomania. 

HAVANA,  ra'va-na  [from  the  causal  of  the  Sanskrit  ru-> 
cry,  alarm,  hence  literally  he  who  causes  alarm]  :  name 
of  the  Rdkshasa  (q.v.)  who,  at  the  time  of  Rama,  ruled 
over  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  and  having  carried  off  Sita,  the 
wife  of  Rama,  to  his  residence,  was  ultimately  conquered 
and  slain  by  the  latter.  R.  is  described  as  having  been 
a  giant  with  ten  faces,  and  as  having  obtained  from 
S'iva,  by  austerities  and  devotion,  a  promise  which 
bestowed  on  him  unlimited  power,  even  over  the  gods. 
As  the  promise  of  S'iva  could  not  be  revoked,  Vishn'u 
evaded  its  efficacy  in  becoming  incarnate  as  Rama,  and 
killed  the  demon-giant.  See  Vishn'u  :  Rakshas. 


RAVE— RAVEN. 

RAVE,  v.  rav  [OF.  ravacJicr  or  ravasser,  to  rave,  to  talk 
idly :  F.  revasser,  to  have  troubled  dreams :  Dut.  ravelen, 
to  rave,  to  dote:  Gael,  rabhd,  idle  wild  talk:  L.  rabies , 
rage,  madness]  :  to  act  or  talk  senselessly;  to  talk  irra¬ 
tionally  ;  to  speak  or  exclaim  furiously ;  to  wander  in 
mind  or  intellect ;  to  dote.  RavTng,  imp. :  Adj.  delir¬ 
ious  :  N.  delirium.  Raved,  pp.  ravd.  Rav'ee,  n.  -er, 
one  who  raves.  Rav'ingly,  ad.  -Vi. 

RAVEL,  v.  rdv'l  [F.  raveler ;  It.  ravagliare ,  to  ravel 
out :  Dut.  ravelen,  to  ravel  out,  to  talk  confusedly]  :  to 
become  confused  and  entangled,  as  thread ;  to  entangle  ; 
to  involve ;  to  untwist  or  unweave,  followed  by  out ;  to 
fall  into  perplexity  or  confusion ;  to  be  unwoven.  Rav'- 
elling,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  untwisting;  that  which  is 
ravelled  out.  Rav'elded,  pp.  -Id. 

RAVELIN,  n.  ravTm  or  rdv'e-hn  [F.  ravelin — from  old 
It.  ravellino  ;  It.  rivellino,  a  wicket  or  postern  gate ; 
perhaps  from  L.  re,  back; 
vallum,  a  rampart] :  in  for¬ 
tification,  a  detached  trian¬ 
gular  work  of  less  elevation 
than  the  main  defenses, 
situated  with  its  salient 
angle  to  the  front  before 
the  curtain,  which,  with  the 
shoulders  of  the  adjoining 
bastions,  it  serves  to  pro¬ 
tect.  It  is  open  at  the  rear, 
so  as  to  be  commanded  by 
the  curtain,  if  taken,  and  is 
separated  from  that  work 
by  the  main  ditch,  while  in 
its  own  front  the  ditch  of 
the  R.  intervenes  between 
itself  and  the  covert-way. 

The  guns  of  the  R.  sweep 
the  glacis,  and  perform  a  very  important  function  in 
commanding  the  space  immediately  before  the  salient 
angles  of  the  two  next  bastions,  ground  which  the  guns 
of  the  bastions  themselves  cannot  cover.  The  bastions, 
on  the  other  hand,  flank  the  R.  See  Foetification. 

Some  writers  derive  R.  from  vagliare,  to  watch,  and 
think  it  probable  that  the  R.  was  at  first  a  watch-tower. 

RAVEN,  v.  rav'en  [Ger.  rauben,  to  spoliate:  prov.  F, 
rabina,  violence,  impetuosity :  F.  ravir,  to  snatch — from 
L.  rapere  (see  Ravage)]  :  to  devour  with  great  eager¬ 
ness;  to  eat  voraciously;  to  prey  with  great  rapacity 
Ravening,  imp.  rdv'en-ing :  Adj.  preying  with  violence : 
N.  violence;  propensity  to  plunder.  Rav'ened,  pp. 
-end.  Rav'enee,  n.  -en-er,  one  who  or  that  which  plunders. 
Raven,  or  Ravin,  n.  rav'in,  prey;  plunder.  Rav'enous, 
a.  -en-us  [prov.  F.  ravineux,  impetuous,  violent] :  eating 
with  indecent  haste  and  greediness ;  furiously  voracious 
or  eager.  Rav'enousdy,  ad.  -li.  Rav'enousness,  n. 
state  or  quality  of  being  ravenous ;  extreme  voracity. 


RAVEN. 

RAVEN,  n.  ra'vn  [AS.  hrafn  ;  Icel.  hrafn  ;  Ger.  rabe  ; 
OHG.  hraban,  a  raven :  Dut.  raven,  to  croak :  L. 
ravus,  hoarse]:  species  of  Crow  (q.v.),  remarkable  for 
large  size.  The  American  R.  ( C .  carnivorus)  differs  little 
from  the  European;  it  averages  25  in.  in  length,  and 
ranges  from  British  America  to  Mexico.  Unlike  the 
crow,  it  does  not  congregate  in  large  flocks.  The 
Colorado  R.  ( C.  cacalotl )  may  be  but  a  variety  of  the 
American  R.,  somewhat  larger,  and  occurring  west  and 
south.  The  White-necked  R  ( C .  cryptoleucvs)  of  Tex.  and 
Mex.,  has  the  base  of  the  feathers  white,  on  neck,  breast, 
and  back.  The  European  R.  (C.  corax )  is  more  than  two 
ft.  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail.  The  bill  is  thick  and  strong,  compressed  at  the 
sides;  the  mandibles  are  sharp  at  the  edges;  the  upper 
mandible  is  curved  at  the  tip,  and  exceeding  the  lower 
in  length.  The  base  of  the  bill  is  surrounded  with 


Raven  ( Gorvus  corax). 


feathers  and  bristles.  The  tail  is  rounded,  but  the 
middle  feathers  are  considerably  the  longest.  The  wings 
are  long — extending  from  tip  to  tip  to  52  inches — the 
fourth  quill-feather  being  longest.  The  color  is  a  uniform 
black,  with  more  or  less  metallic  lustre,  conspicuous 
particularly  in  the  elongated  throat-feathers  of  the  male, 
and  lacking  in  the  whole  plumage  of  the  female  and 
young. 

The  R.  is  a  bird  of  wide  geographic  distribution.  It 
is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  n.  hemisphere,  but 
most  abundantly  in  the  more  n.  and  mountainous  parts. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  within  the  n.  hemisphere 
itself,  however,  closely  allied  species  have  probably  been 
often  mistaken  for  it.  There  are  several  species  of 
crow  very  similar  to  the  R.  in  color,  size,  and  habits. 

The  R.  is  seen  generally  either  solitary  or  in  pairs. 


RAVENNA. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  omnivorous  of  birds : 
it  feeds  on  fruits  and  nuts  in  forests ;  it  picks  up  worms 
or  mollusks ;  it  sucks  eggs ;  it  kills  young  hares,  or  even 
lambs;  it  rejoices  in  carrion,  and  frequently  attacks 
weak  or  sickly  beasts,  almost  invariably  choosing  their 
eyes  as  its  first  point  of  assault.  It  generally  makes  its 
nest  of  sticks,  coarse  weeds,  wool,  hair,  etc.,  in  rocky 
places,  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some 
similar  situation.  Ravens  are  occasionally  captured 
when  young,  and  become  interesting  pets,  remarkable 
for  their  impudence  and  cunning,  their  look  of  sage 
thoughtfulness,  their  inquisitiveness,  their  mischievous 
propensities  which  prompt  them  to  destroy  everything 
that  can  be  destroyed,  and  always  as  if  the  fact  of  its 
destruction  afforded  them  pleasure,  their  thievishness, 
their  love  of  glittering  things,  and  their  power  of  imitat¬ 
ing  human  speech,  which  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
parrots.  The  R.  is  noted  for  longevity,  and  instances 
are  on  record  of  ravens  which  have  certainly  lived  70  or 
80  years.  The  R.  has  been  generally  reckoned  a  bird  of 
ill-omen,  probably  both  for  its  color  and  its  extremely 
harsh,  croaking  voice,  sometimes  heard  in  fine  weather 
as  if  coming  from  the  sky,  the  R.  being  a  bird  of  power¬ 
ful  wing,  and  often  soaring  high  in  air. 

RAVENNA,  ra-ven'na :  province  of  n.e.  Italy,  in  the 
division  of  Emilia,  and  bordering  on  the  Adriatic;  715 
sq.  m.  The  Montone,  on  which  the  cap.,  Ravenna,  is 
situated,  the  Santerno,  Savio,  and  a  number  of  other 
small  rivers,  pass  through  it.  Its  principal  products 
are  grain,  rice,  flax,  hemp,  coriander  seeds,  and  anise. 
Pop.  (1872)  221,115;  (1892)  223,478;  (1901)  235,485. 

RAVEN'NA :  important  city  of  central  Italy,  43  m.  s.e. 
from  Bologna,  4£  m.  from  the  Adriatic;  lat.  44°  24' n., 
long.  12°  12'  e.  It  is  in  a  well- watered,  fertile,  and  finely- 
wooded  plain.  R.  is  surrounded  by  old  bastions,  and  by 
walls  where  are  still  seen  the  iron  rings  to  which  cables 
of  ships  were  formerly  fastened :  the  sea  is  now  about 
4  m.  from  the  city.  The  streets  are  wide ;  the  squares 
are  adorned  with  statues  of  the  popes,  and  the  houses 
have  a  gloomy  appearance.  R.  is  an  ancient  city,  very 
rich  in  monuments  of  art.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  4th 
c.,  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  1734 ;  it  has  five  naves  sup¬ 
ported  by  24  marble  pillars.  Of  the  other  14  churches 
and  other  architectural  antiquities  several  date  from  the 
5th  and  6th  c.  The  church  of  San  Francesco  possesses 
the  tomb  of  Dante,  erected  in  the  15th  c.  The  churches 
of  R.  present  an  exterior  of  brick  plain  and  unattractive ; 
but  the  interior  delights  the  artistic  eye  with  lines  of 
columns,  arches,  carved  capitals,  and  exquisite  mosaic 
pictures.  The  library  of  R.  contains  50,000  vols.  It 
has  an  archaeological  museum,  and  many  educational 
institutions.  R.  has  manufactures  of  silk,  and  its  trade 
is  facilitated  by  a  canal  to  the  sea. 

R.  was  probably  of  Umbrian  origin ;  it  was  at  least 
an  Umbrian  city  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 


RAVENSBURG — RAVEN’S  DUCK. 

Romans.  Augustus  made  it  a  first-class  seaport  and 
naval  station ;  400  years  later,  Emperor  Honorius  took 
refuge  there,  and  made  R.  the  cap.  of  the  empire.  The 
city  was  taken  by  Odoacer,  then  by  Theodoric  and  by 
Totila;  Totila  was  conquered  by  Narses,  who  made  it 
the  residence  of  the  exarchs  553.  In  1218,  it  became  a 
republic.  In  1275,  Guido  da  Polenta  conquered  it,  and 
there  established  his  court,  where  he  received  Dante. 
R.  was  afterward  taken  by  the  Venetians,  who  kept  it 
till  1509.  Under  Charles  V.,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  popes.  Under  the  walls  of  R.,  a  great  battle  was 
fought  1512  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  in 
which  Gaston  de  Foix  purchased  victory  with  his  life.— 
Pop.  (1893)  66,239 ;  (1901)  64,031. 

RAVENSBURG,  rd'venz-burch :  town  in  Wurtemberg, 
in  the  Circle  of  the  Danube,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
fertile  Schussenthal  valley.  The  principal  industries 
are  manufactures  of  cottons,  woolens,  and  paper.  Pop. 
(1885)  11,483;  (1900)  12,267;  (1900)  13,453. 

RAVENSCROFT,  ra'venz-kroft,  Thomas  :  English 
musical  composer ;  1592 — about  1640.  He  received  his 
musical  education  in  St.  Paul’s  choir,  and  had  the  degree 
bachelor  of  music  conferred  on  him  when  only  15  years  of 
age.  In  1611,  appeared  his  Melismata,  Musical  Phansies, 
etc.,  collection  of  23  part-songs,  some  of  them  of  great 
beauty ;  three  years  later,  he  brought  out  another  col¬ 
lection  of  part-songs  under  the  title  Brief  Discourses, 
with  an  essay  on  the  old  musical  modes.  Turning  his 
attention  to  psalmody,  he  published  1621  a  collection  of 
psalm-tunes  for  four  voices,  entitled  The  Whole  Book  of 
Psalms,  composed  into  Four  Parts  by  Sundry  Authors  to 
such  Tunes  as  have  been  and  are  usually  sung  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  This  was  the  first  publication  of  its  kind,  and  all 
similar  works  of  later  date  have  been  largely  indebted 
to  it.  Among  contributors  to  this  collection  were  Tallis, 
Morley,  Dowland,  and  all  the  great  masters  of  the  day ; 
the  name  of  John  Milton,  father  of  the  poet,  appears  as 
the  composer  of  York  and  Norwich  tunes;  while  St. 
Davids,  Canterbury,  Bangor,  and  many  others  which 
have  since  become  popular,  are  by  R.  himself.  Each  of 
the  150  Psalms  has  a  distinct  melody  assigned  it.  Two 
collections  of  secular  songs  similar  to  the  Melismata, 
and  entitled  Pammelia  and  Deuteromelia,  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  R. ;  but  it  is  probable  that  only  a  few  of  these 
songs  were  composed  by  him,  though  he  may  have  re¬ 
vised  and  edited  the  whole.  A  selection  from  the  Melis¬ 
mata,  Brief  Discourses,  Pammelia,  and  Deuteromelia  was 
printed  by  the  Roxburghe  Club  1823. 

RAVEN’S  DUCK;  kind  of  sail-cloth. 


BAVIGNAN— EAVINE. 

BAVIGNAN,  ra-ven-yong' ,  Gustavus  Francis  Xavier 
Delacroix  de:  celebrated  preacher  of  the  Jesuit  order : 
1795,  Dec.  2 — 1858,  Feb.  26;  b.  Bayonne,  France.  He 
^studied  in  the  Lycee  Bonaparte  at  Paris;  entered  the 
legal  profession,  obtained  liis  degree,  was  named  audi¬ 
tor  of  the  cour  royale  at  Paris ;  and  1821,  received  an 
appointment  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine.  The  pros¬ 
pect  thus  opened  for  him,  however,  soon  lost  its  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  1822  he  resolved  to  relinquish  his  career  at  the 
bar,  and  enter  the  priesthood.  Having  spent  some  time 
in  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice,  he  soon  passed  into  the 
novitiate  of  the  Jesuits  at  Montrouge,  thence  to  Dok 
and  St.  Acheul  for  theological  studies,  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  professor.  On  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France  1830,  B.  withdrew 
to  Freiburg  in  Switzerland,  where  ho  taught  in  the 
schools  of  his  own  order ;  but  after  some  time  he  was 
transferred  to  the  more  congenial  duty  of  preaching, 
first  in  several  Swiss  towns,  afterward  in  Savoy,  at  Cham- 
bery,  at  St.  Maurice,  and  other  places.  At  length,  1835, 
he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens. 
In  the  following  year,  he  was  chosen  to  preach  the 
Lenten  sermons  at  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  d’Aquin  in 
Paris ;  and  finally,  1837,  was  selected  to  replace  Lacor- 
daire  (q.v.)  at  Notre  Dame,  in  the  duty  of  conducting 
the  special  ‘  conferences  ’  for  men  which  had  been 
opened  in  that  church.  For  ten  years,  Pere  de  B.  oc¬ 
cupied  this  pulpit  with  a  success  rarely  equalled,  and 
his  ‘  conferences’  are  regarded  as  models  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  eloquence.  In  1842,  he  undertook  in  addition  to 
preach  each  evening  during  the  entire  Lent;  and  it  is  to 
the  excessive  fatigue  thus  induced  that  the  premature 
failure  of  his  strength  is  ascribed.  To  the  labors  of  the 
pulpit,  he  added  those  of  the  press.  He  published  an 
Apology  of  his  order  1844 ;  and  1854  a  longer  work  with 
the  same  view,  Clement  XIII.  et  Clement  XIV.,  2  vols.  8vo. 
intended  as  a  reply  to  the  Life  of  Clement  XIV.,  by  the 
Oratorian  Father  Theiner.  These,  with  some  occa¬ 
sional  sermons  and  ‘  conferences,’  are  all  his  publica¬ 
tions  during  his  life.  In  1855,  he  was  invited  by  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  III.  to  preach  the  Lent  at  the  Tuileries. 
He  died  in  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Paris.  His  Me¬ 
moirs  were  written  by  Poujoulat  (1858),  and  by  Pere  de 
Ponleroy  (2  vols.  1860) ;  a  translation  of  the  last  was 
published  New  York  1873. 

BAVIN,  v.  rav'in  [see  Baven  1] :  in  OE.,  to  prey  with 
great  rapacity ;  same  as  Baven  1 :  Adj.  in  Shakespeare, 
for  ravenous:  N.  in  OE.,  prey;  plunder. 

BAVIN A'LA :  see  Traveller’s  Tree. 

BAVINE,  n.  rd-ven'  [F.  ravin,  gutter  caused  by  a  flood; 
ravine,  a  great  flood :  It.  rovina,  ruin,  decay :  L.  ruina, 
ruin :  also  said  to  be  derived  from  L.  rdpina,  plunder, 
violence — from  rapere,  to  seize] :  a  deep  hollow  formed 
by  the  action  of  a  stream;  the  narrow  channel  of  some 
mountain  stream ;  a  gorge ;  a_mountain-cleft. 


RAVISH — RAWLE. 

RAVISH,  v.  rdv'ish  [F.  ravir,  to  snatch,  to  seize ;  L. 
rapere,  to  seize  and  carry  off:  It.  arraffare,  to  ravish 
(see  Ravage  )]  :  to  fill  with  great  joy  and  delight ;  to  en¬ 
trance  ;  to  enrapture ;  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
woman  by  force  and  against  her  consent ;  to  violate ;  in 
OE.,  to  take  away  by  violence.  Rav'ishing,  imp. :  N. 
the  act  of  one  who  ravishes ;  rapture ;  transport.  Rav'- 
ished,  pp.  -isht :  Adj.  delighted  to  rapture.  Rav'isher, 
n.  -er,  one  who  ravishes.  Rav'ishment,  n.  -merit,  for¬ 
cible  violation  of  chastity ;  transport  of  delight.  Rav'- 
ishingly,  ad.  -Vi,  with  rapture. — Syn.  of  ‘  ravish  ’ :  to 
enrapture :  delight  ;  transport  ;  entrance  ;  deflower ; 
force ;  violate. 

RAW,  a.  raw  [AS.  hreaw  ;  Dut.  rouw,  rough,  raw :  Ger. 
rank  ;  It.  ruvido,  rough,  raw :  L.  rudis,  rough,  unwrought]  : 
not  roasted,  boiled,  or  cooked ;  unprepared ;  not  altered 
from  its  natural  state ;  not  manufactured ;  not  spun  or 
twisted ;  not  mixed ;  bare  of  skin  or  flesh ;  immature ; 
inexperienced ;  bleak ;  chilly ;  cold,  with  damp.  Raw'- 
ish,  a.  -ish,  rather  raw.  Raw'ly,  ad.  -li,  in  a  raw  man¬ 
ner  ;  unskilfully ;  without  care.  Raw  'ness,  n.  -nes,  the 
state  of  being  raw;  uncooked;  state  of  being  inex¬ 
perienced;  chilliness  with  dampness.  Raw-boned,  a. 
having  little  flesh  on  the  bones ;  lean  and  large-boned. 
Raw'head,  n.  -hed,  a  spectre  or  goblin.  Raw'hide,  n. 
-hid,  cow-hide  or  coarse  riding-whip,  made  of  untanned 
leather,  twisted.— Syn.  of  ‘  raw  ’ :  uncooked ;  unroasted ; 
sore ;  immature ;  unripe ;  inexperienced ;  unskilled ;  un¬ 
disciplined  ;  bleak ;  chill ;  unspun ;  untwisted ;  unadulter¬ 
ated  ;  unmixed. 

RAWAL  PINDI,  raw'al  pin'de,  or  Rawul  Pindee, 
raw'al  pin'de  :  municipal  town  of  the  Punjab,  in  the  doab 
between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Jhelum.  It  is  the  cap.  of 
a  rugged  mountainous  district  on  a  spur  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  and  gives  name  to  a  large  division ;  and  it  has 
active  transit-trade  with  Afghanistan.  Here  was  held 
1885  a  great  durbar  or  review,  at  which  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  met  the  Gov. gen.  of  India.  The  dist. 
contains  many  of  the  towns  connected  with  the  Pun¬ 
jab  campaign  of  Alexander  the  Great. — Pop.  town 
]  ( 1881 )  52,980;  (1891)  73,460;  (1901)  87,688. 

RAWITSCH,  rd'vlch:  town  of  Prussia,  govt,  of  Posen, 
64  m.  south  of  the  city  of  Posen.  R.  has  manufactures  of 
tobacco.  Pop.  (1880)  12,260;  (1895)  12,360. 

RAWLE,  rawl,  William,  ll.d.  ;  lawyer:  1759,  Apr. 
28—1836,  Apr.  12;  b.  Philadelphia;  great  grandson  of 
Francis  R.,  colonist  (1660-1727).  He  studied  law  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  1783 ;  be¬ 
came  U.  S.  dist.atty.  for  Penn.  1791 ;  declined  office  of 
U.  S.  dist.  judge  1792 ;  was  chancellor  of  the  Law  Assoc, 
of  Philadelphia  1822  till  his  death ;  and  was  one  of  a 
commission  to  revise  the  civil  code  of  Penn.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  charitable  and  educational  societies ; 
and  among  his  numerous  publications  was  a  translation 
from  the  Greek  of  Plato’s  Phcedo. — His  sons,  William 


RAWLINS— RAWLINSON. 

R.  (1788-1858)  and  William  Henry  R.,  ll.d.  (1823- 
89),  attained  eminence  in  the  same  profession. 

RAWLINS,  rauftinz,  John  Aaron:  soldier:  1831, 
Feb.  13 — 1869,  Sep.  9;  b.  East  Galena,  Ill.  He  was 
largely  self-educated,  studied  law,  entered  politics,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  made  a  speech  which  is 
said  to  have  strongly  influenced  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to 
enter  the  army.  During  the  war  he  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  as  officer  and  associated  as  intimate  friend  with 
Gen.  Grant,  who  had  great  admiration  of  his  character, 
and  very  high  estimation  of  his  soldierly  abilities.  By 
various  promotions  he  reached  the  rank  of  brig.gen. 
U.  S.  army,  and  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  1865.  He  was 
sec.  of  war  under  Pres.  Grant  from  1869,  Mar.  9,  till  his 
lamented  death.  A  bronze  statue  was  erected  at  Wash¬ 
ington  to  his  memory. 

RAWLINSON,  raw'Rn-son,  George,  m.a.  :  historian 
and  Chh.  of  England  clergyman :  born  Chadlington,  Eng., 
1815,  Nov.  23.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  1838;  was  for 
several  years  fellow  of  Exeter  Coll,  and  tutor ;  appointed 
public  examiner  1854,  and  Camden  prof,  of  ano.  history 
at  Oxford  1861.  He  was  made  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  1872.  R.’s  writings  have  gained  great  favor 
with  the  public  in  Britain  and  America.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  bro.  Sir  Henry  R.  and  Sir  George  Wilkin¬ 
son  in  preparing  an  annotated  Eng.  translation  of  the 
History  of  Herodotus.  Dr.  R.  published  a  series  of 
Bampton  lectures  on  The  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of 
the  Scripture  Records ;  The  Five  Great  Monarchies  (to  which 
later  he  added  a  History  of  the  Parthian  Empire ,  and  The 
Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy)  ;  The  Origin  of  Nations  ; 
History  of  Egypt ;  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World ;  Egypt 
and  Babylon ;  Topography  of  the  Bible  ;  Moses,  His  Life 
and  Times:  he  contributed  to  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  etc.  He  died  1902,  Oct.  6. 

RAWLINSON,  Sir  Henry  Creswicke,  g.c.b.,  d.c.l., 
ll.d.:  1810,  Apr.  11 — 1895,  Mar.  5:  oriental  scholar  and  dip¬ 
lomat:  b.  Chadlington,  Oxfordshire,  Eng.  He  entered  the  E. 
India  milit.  service  1826,  and  1833  assisted  in  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  army  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  He  had  early  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  eastern  languages  and  antiquarian  re¬ 
searches,  and  when  stationed  at  Kermanshah  1835,  he 
began  to  study  the  Cuneiform  (q.v.)  inscriptions  of  Per¬ 
sia.  He  announced  his  Cuneiform  discoveries  1837-8  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Soc  of  London,  and  published  his 
travels  in  Susiana  in  the  Geog.  Society’s  Journal.  He  also 
made  a  translation  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  a  most 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  study  of  the  old 
Persian  languages.  After  residing  as  political  agent  at 
Candahar  (1840-42)  and  Bagdad  (from  1843),  he  returned 
to  England  with  the  rank  of  consul-gen.  1855.  In  1858, 
he  was  elected  m.p.  for  Reigate,  but  soon  vacated  his 
seat  on  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
India.  In  1859,  he  proceeded  to  Teheran  as  envoy-ex¬ 
traordinary  and  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 


RAW  SIENNA— RAY. 

the  shah.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for 
Frome,  and  retained  his  seat  till  1868.  1871-78  R.  was 

pres,  of  the  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  R.  was  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  most  valuable  papers  on  geography,  archaeol¬ 
ogy,  history,  and  modern  politics  connected  chiefly  with 
Persia  and  the  surrounding  countries.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  these  were  read  to  learned  societies;  others  appeared 
in  periodicals.  He  also  wrote  England  and  Russia  in  the 
East  (1875);  but  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  eastern 
subjects,  and  his  addresses  to  the  Geog.  Soc.  show  his 
varied  and  extensive  acquirements.  He  was  admitted  qs 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  1837,  and 
1852  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Merit  by  the  king 
of  Prussia.  In  1878  he  was  made  a  trustee  of  the  Brit. 
Museum;  in  1889  received  the  grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and 
1891  was  created  a  baronet. 

RAW  SIENNA  :  see  under  Terra. 

RAX,  v.  raks :  in  Scot,  and  prov.  Eng.,  to  stretch;  to 
extend  at  length,  as  the  body ;  to  reach.  Rax'ing,  imp. 
Raxed,  pp.  rdkst. 

RAY,  n.  ra  [OF.  raye;  F.  rai,  a  beam  of  the  sun :  L. 
radius ;  It.  raggio,  a  ray :  Sp.  rayo,  a  beam  of  light ; 
raya,  the  stroke  or  dash  of  a  pen]  :  a  line  of  light ; 
something  that  shoots  forth  as  from  a  centre;  a  gleam 
of  intellectual  light ;  apprehension;  perception;  in  hot,, 
the  outer  flowers  in  umbels,  when  differently  formed 
from  the  inner :  Y.  to  shoot  forth  in  lines ;  to  streak. 
Ray'ing,  imp.  Rayed,  pp.  rad.  Ray'dess,  a.  -les,  des¬ 
titute  of  rays. 

RAY,  v.  ra:  in  OE.,  for  Bewray,  which  see. 

RAY,  n.  ra :  in  OE.,  for  Array,  which  see. 

RAY,  n.  ra  [F.  raie ;  Sp.  raya  ;  L.  raia,  a  ray],  ( Raia ): 
Linnaean  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  belonging  to  order 
Plagiostomi  (q.v .)  of  Muller,  and  now  divided  into  anumber 
of  genera,  which  form  the  family  Raiidce  of  many  natura¬ 
lists,  and  the  sub-order  Raice  of  some.  The  true  rays 
have  a  flat  body ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  large  and  fleshy. 


Starry  Ray  ( Raia  Radiata). 


appearing  ns  lateral  expansions  of  the  body,  and  with  it 
formi  lg  a  circular  disk  or  a  rhomboid,  to  which  is  attached 


RAY. 

a  rather  long  and  slender  tail.  The  pectoral  fins  are 
prolonged  till  they  meet  in  front  of  the  snout,  and  back¬ 
ward  till  they  join  the  ventral  (ins.  The  eyes  look  up¬ 
ward,  and  the  spout-holes  or  spiracles  also  are  directed 
upward.  The  gill-openings,  five  in  number,  are  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body,  where  also  is  the  mouth.  The 
gills  are  close  behind  the  mouth ;  and  toward  the  tail 
are  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  other  viscera,  in  a 
circular  cavity.  The  males  are  furnished  with  claspers. 
The  eggs  are  large,  resembling  those  of  sharks,  but 
more  rectangular  in  form ;  thin  horny  cases,  with  pro¬ 
jections  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  having  such  resem- 
:  blance  to  a  hand-barrow,  that  on  some  parts  of  the 
English  coast  they  receive  the  name  Skate-barrows. 
They  are  also  familiarly  known  as  purses,  and  are  very 
often  seen  cast  by  the  waves  upon  the  beach.  Rays 
live  mostly  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  where  the 
bottom  is  sand  or  mud.  When  disturbed,  they  glide  in 
an  undulating  manner,  and  defend  themselves  against 
assailants  by  lashing  with  the  tail,  which  is  generally 
armed  with  spines,  and  in  some  species — Sting  Rays 
(q.v.),  family  Trygonidaz  of  some  naturalists — carries  a 
single  long  and  strong  spine,  notched  on  both  sides,  a 
formidable  weapon  used  somewhat  as  a  saw.  Rays  are 
very  voracious ;  they  devour  fishes,  mollusks,  and  crusta¬ 
ceans.  Many  of  the  rays  are  popularly  called  Skate. 
All  are  edible;  some,  however,  are  much  better  food 
than  others ;  and  while  on  some  coasts  they  are  reg¬ 
ularly  used  for  food  and  brought  to  market,  on  others 
they  are  rejected  and  thrown  out  to  decay  on  the  beach. 
There  are  eight  or  more  species  of  R.  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  N.  America,  including  the  Sting  R.  ( Trygon 
centrura),  as  far  n.  as  Cape  Cod,  sometimes  5-6  ft.  across, 
and  its  length  with  tail  10  ft. ;  the  common  Stingaree  of 
the  s.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  (T.  sabina),  of  equal  size,  and 
ascending  rivers;  the  Butterfly  R.  ( Pteroplatea  maclura ), 
10-12  lbs.,  with  great  transverse  extent  but  very  short 
tail ;  the  Eagle  R.  of  several  species,  such  as  the  Whip- 
paree  of  the  south  ( Rhinoptera  quadriloba )  6-7  ft.  across, 
and  the  smaller  Sharp-nosed  R. ;  the  Devil-fish  ( Manta 
biroslris),  sometimes  30  ft.  or  more  in  width,  and,  when 
entangled,  towing  small  vessels  out  to  sea.  Of  skates, 
there  are  five  species  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  the  fleshy 
flaps  of  one  species,  the  Barn-door  Skate  (Raia  Icevis), 
being  esteemed  as  food.  A  Torpedo  or  ‘  Cramp-fish 
( Torpedo  ocddentalis),  able  to  knock  a  man  down  by  its 
shock,  occurs  as  far  n.  as  Cape  Ann.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  besides  the  Devil-fish,  are  four  sting  rays,  seven 
true  rays,  and  the  Torpedo  Californica.  The  French  ol 
San  Francisco  are  fond  of  the  R.  as  food,  and  the  Chinese 
and  Mexicans  preserve  and  eat  the  tail  of  one  of  the 
sting  rays.  The  sawfish  belong  to  the  rays,  having 
special  relation  to  the  sharks ;  the  common  species  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  Pristis 

antiquorum . — See  Torpedo  :  Cephaloptera.  _ 
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RAY. 

RAY,  rd  (or,  as  he  himself  occasionally  spelt  it, 
Wray),  John:  English  naturalist:  1627,  Nov.  29 — 1705, 
Jan.  17 ;  b.  Blaek-Notley,  near  Braintree,  in  Essex. 
After  his  course  at  Cambridge  Univ.  he  was  elected  a 
fellow,  and  appointed  Greek  lecturer,  and  afterward 
mathematical  tutor  in  Trinity  College ;  but  after  a  time 
turned  to  the  study  of  nat.  history.  Accompanied  by  a 
kindred  spirit,  Francis  Willughby,  his  friend  and  former 
pupil,  R.  travelled  over  most  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
collecting  and  investigating  botanical  and  zoological 
specimens;  and  1663,  they  started  on  a  tour  through 
the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France — Wil¬ 
lughby  taking  the  zoology  under  his  charge  and  leaving 
R.  the  botany.  In  1667,  R.  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Soc.,  to  whose  Transactions  he  occasionally  con¬ 
tributed  valuable  papers.  After  the  death  1672  of  his 
friend  Willughby,  with  whom  R.  had  lived  since  he  had 
left  the  university,  he  was  guardian  to  his  two  sons 
(the  younger  afterward  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Middleton),  and  finally  settled  down  in  his  native  vih 
lage,  where  he  died.  As  a  botanist  and  zoologist,  R. 
ranks  very  high,  being  distinguished  for  assiduity, 
acuteness,  and  sagacity ;  and  in  knowledge  he  seems  to 
have  been  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  as  the  new  method 
of  classification  of  plants  which  he  proposed,  though 
little  appreciated  or  adopted  by  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors,  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Jussieu 
and  others,  under  whose  hands  it  became  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  ‘  Natural  System  ’  of 
classification.  R.’s  zoological  works  are  considered  by 
Cuvier  the  foundation  of  modern  zoology.  In  zoology, 
as  in  botany,  R.’s  works  are  remarkable  for  the  precision 
and  clearness  of  the  classification  which  he  adopts,  his 
divisions  in  zoology  being  founded  on  the  structure  of 
the  heart  and  the  organs  of  respiration.  The  chief  of  his 
works  on  botany  are  Methodus  Plantarum  Nova  (1682,  2d 
ed.,  revised  and  amended  by  himself),  in  which  he  details 
the  principles  of  his  new  method  of  classification  of 
plants;  Catalogus  Plantarum  Anglice  (1670),  basis  of  all 
the  subsequent  floras  of  England  (2d.  ed.  1677,  3d  1690, 
4th  1696,  published  by  himself);  Historia  Plantarum  (3 
vols.  1686-1704),  compilation,  including  descriptions  of 
all  the  species  then  known.  His  zoological  works 
include  Synopsis  Methodica  Animalium,  Quadrupedum  et 
Serpentini  Generis  (1693),  and  three  posthumous  vols.  on 
Birds,  Fishes,  and  Insects,  published  by  Dr.  Derham. 
He  was  author  also  of  some  theological  works.  His 
friend  Willughby  having  collected  the  materials  for  an 
extensive  work  on  the  animal  kingdom,  left  to  R.  the 
task  of  arranging  and  classifying  them,  and  the  work 
appeared  in  3  vols.,  Ornithologia,  in  1676,  with  Eng.  trans¬ 
lation  by  R.  in  the  following  year,  and  Historia  Piscium 
in  1686  (2  vols.).  In  these  were  described  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  species  of  birds  and  fishes,  which  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  previous  naturalists. 


RAYAH— RAYMOND. 

RAYAH,  n.  rd'ya  [Arab,  raiyah,  a  flock — -from  raya. 
to  pasture]  :  in  Turkey,  a  non-Mokammedan  subject 
who  pays  the  capitation  tax,  called  the  Haratch. 

RAYLEIGH,  Lord  John  William  Strutt,  d.c.l., 

ll.d.,  f.r.s.e.  :  1842,  Nov.  12 - :  physicist. 

He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1865; 
honorary  d.c.l.,  Oxford,  1883;  honorary  ll.d.,  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  Montreal,  Que. ,  1884,  and  Dublin  University,  1885; 
a  Cambridge  commissioner  under  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Universities  act  (1877);  and  was  professor  of  experi¬ 
mental  physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  from  1879  to 
1884;  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution,  1887.  He  published  two  volumes  on  The  The¬ 
ory  of  Sound  (1877-8;  2d  edition,  1894),  and  many  me¬ 
moirs  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  and  other  scientific  publications..  He  also  edited 
Clerk  Maxwell’s  Heat  (1891  and  1894).  His  most  notable 
achievement  was  the  discovery  in  conjunction  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Ramsay  (q.v.)  of  a  new  chemical  element  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  argon  (q.v.),  which  was  made  in  July,  1894. 

RAYMOND,  ra'mond,  Henry  Jarvis,  ll.d.  ;  1820, 
Jan.  24 — 1869,  June  18;  b.  Lima,  N.  Y. :  journalist.  He 
graduated  at  the  Univ.  of  Yt.  1840;  began  studying  law 
in  New  York,  but  became  asst,  editor  of  the  newly- 
established  Tribune  1841 ;  was  connected  with  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer  1843-51 ;  established  the  New  York  Times 
1851 ;  and  was  its  editor  till  his  death.  In  1849  and  50 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly  as  a  whig ;  and  was 
speaker  in  his  second  term  ;  1854  was  elected  lieut.gov. ; 
1856  wrote  the  Address  to  the  People,  issued  by  the  first 
national  republican  convention,  and  supported  the 
candidacy  of  John  C.  Fremont ;  1857  declined  nomination 
for  gov. ;  1861  was  re-elected  member  and  speaker  of  the 
assembly ;  and  1863  was  defeated  as  candidate  for  the 
U.  S.  senate.  He  gave  vigorous  support  to  Lincoln’s 
administration,  and  after  his  election  to  congress  (1864) 
sustained  Johnson’s  reconstruction  policy.  In  1867  he 
declined  the  mission  to  Austria,  and,  after  making  a 
brief  visit  to  Europe,  resumed  editorial  labor.  He  was 
noted  for  ability  as  journalist,  orator,  and  legislator. 

RAY'MOND  of  Sabunde  (or  Sebonde,  or  Sabunda, 
or  Sebeyde,  etc.) :  scholastic  philosopher :  b.  toward  the 
end  of  the  14th  c. ;  native  probably  of  Barcelona,  Spain. 
He  first  studied  medicine,  but  turned  to  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  (1430)  began  to  lecture  on  theology  at  Tou¬ 
louse.  He  sought  to  establish  a  parallelism  between 
nature  and  revealed  religion :  God  gave  not  to  man  two 
contradictory  books,  the  book  of  nature  and  the  book  of 
divine  revelation :  as  the  Scriptures  have  been  falsified 
by  heretics,  etc.,  the  book  of  divine  revelation  must  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  book  of  nature,  i.e.,  in  the  light 
of  reason  and  inner  and  outer  experience.  These  views 
are  set  forth  in  R.’s  Liber  Creaturarum,  sive  Theologia 
Naturales  (Toulouse  1436,  and  frequently  republished) ; 
tne  work  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 


RAYMOND — RAYNOUARD. 

RAY'MOND,  Rossiter  Worthington,  ph.d.  :  raining 
engineer :  b.  Cincinnati,  1840,  Apr.  27 ;  son  of  Robert 
Raikes  R.  He  graduated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  1858;  studied  three  years  in  Europe;  served  in 
the  Union  army  1862-64;  was  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
mining  statistics  1868-76 ;  lectured  on  economic  geology 
in  Lafayette  College  1870-82 ;  was  a  U.  S.  commissioner 
to  the  Vienna  exhibition  1873 ;  and  since  1867  has  been 
an  editor  on  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  R.  was 
a  founder  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  its  pres.  1872-74.  Among  his  varied  publica¬ 
tions  is  a  Glossary  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Terms 
(New  York  1881). 

RAYMOND  LULLY  :  see  Lully. 

RAYNAL,  ra-ndl',  Guillaume  Thomas  Francis: 
historian:  1713,  Apr.  12—1793,  March  6;  b.  St.  Geniez 
in  the  ancient  prov.  of  Guienne,  France.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  a  Jesuit  coll,  at  Pezenas,  entered  the  priesthood, 
and  afterward  was  deprived  of  his  priestly  office  for  mis¬ 
conduct.  He  then  became  philosophe  and  litterateur,  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  newspapers  of  Paris  and  compiling 
works  on  literature  and  political  history.  He  came  into 
prominence  when  he  published  his  Hisloire  Philosophique 
et  Politique  des  Etablissements  et  du  Commerce  des  Euro¬ 
peans  dans  les  deux  Indes  (1772,  4  vols. ;  revised  and  en¬ 
larged,  ed.  1780).  In  compiling  this  work  R.  was  assisted 
by  several  literary  celebrities  of  France,  particularly  by 
Diderot,  to  whom  Grimm  attributed  a  third  part  of  the 
book.  This  Hist,  of  the  Two  Indies  is  mainly  a  rather 
reckless  attack  on  the  Chh.  of  Rome,  consisting  of  im¬ 
passioned  diatribes  against  superstition  and  priestcraft, 
often  illustrated  by  lively  anecdotes  and  eloquent  tirades. 
It  was  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
The  second  ed.  was  burnt  by  the  common  hangman 
1781,  and  the  author  had  to  flee  from  France  and  take 
refuge  in  Prussia.  After  a  few  years  he  was  permitted 
to  return,  and  made  his  residence  at  Toulon.  The  other 
works  of  R.  are :  Histoire  du  Stadhouderat  (1748) ;  Anec¬ 
dotes  IAtteraires  (1750) ;  Memoires  de  V Europe,  1754-74. 

RAYNOUARD,  ra-no-ar',  Francis  Juste  Marie: 
French  poet  and  philologist:  1761,  Sep.  18 — 1836,  Oct. 
27 ;  b.  Brignoles,  in  Provence.  He  studied  at  Aix,  and 
came  to  Paris  to  cultivate  literature  at  the  age  of  23, 
but  soon  went  back  to  the  south,  and  joined  the  bar  at 
Draguignan,  where  he  acquired  high  reputation.  In 
1791,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  ;  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  whose  opinions 
he  shared,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  fortunately 
forgotten.  Released  from  confinement  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  he  resumed  his  profession  of  advocate,  and 
in  five  or  ten  years  acquired  a  modest  competency.  He 
then  returned  to  Paris,  and  engaged  anew  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  His  first  poem,  Socrate  au  Temple  d’Aglaure  (Par. 
1803),  was  followed  by  the  tragedies,  Elconore  de  Baviere 
and  Les  Templiers,  the  latter  brought  on  the  stage  1805 
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with  unbounded  success.  Two  years  later  R.  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Acad.,  of  which  he  became  perpetual 
sec.  1817.  He  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  imperial 
legislative  body  1806,  and  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  even 
meditated  appointing  him  to  the  presidency,  but  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  R.’s  brusque  manner  and  fearless 
independence.  The  principal  dramas  which  he  wrote 
during  the  regime  pi  Napoleon,  besides  those  mentioned, 
are  Scipio,  Les  Etats  de  Blois,  Don  Carlos,  Charles  I., 
Debora ,  Jeanne  d'Arc  a  Orleans.  In  the  later  days  of  the 
empire,  his  attention  was  turned  to  linguistic  studies, 
particularly  in  the  Proven9al  language  and  literatur 
(see  Romanic  Languages).  Among  his  writings  in  thi 
department  are — Elements  de  la  Grammaire  Romane  (Par. 
1816) ;  Choix  de  Poesies  Originates  des  Troubadours  (Par. 
6  vols.  1816-21) ;  Lexique  Roman,  ou  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Langue  des  Troubadours  (Paris  6  vols.  1838-44).  R.  died 
at  Passy,  near  Paris. 

RAZE,  v.  raz  [F.  ras,  close-shaven;  rez,  level:  L. 
rdsus,  scraped — from  radere,  to  scrape :  Gael,  reidh, 
smooth,  level  (see  Rase)]  :  to  lay  level  or  even  with  the 
ground;  to  ruin  utterly;  to  destroy.  Ra'zing,  imp. 
Razed,  pp.  rdzd,  overthrown ;  wholly  ruined.  Razee,  n. 
ra-zef,  a  large  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  one  of  a  smaller 
class,  as  a  seventy-four  to  a  frigate :  V.  to  cut  down  to 
an  inferior  class,  as  a  ship  of  war.  RazeeTng,  imp. 
Razeed',  pp.  -zed.  Razor,  n.  ra'zer  [F.  rasoir ]  :  a  knife 
with  a  keen  edge  and  broad  back,  used  for  shaving  (see 
below).  Ra'zorable,  a.  -a-bl,  in  OE.,  fit  for  the  razor; 
that  may  be  shaved.  Razor-bill,  sea-bird,  like  a  puffin 
or  guillemot  (see  below).  Razor-fish,  or  Razor-shell, 
common  shell-fish,  having  a  shell  long  and  narrow  like 
the  handle  of  a  razor  (see  Solen).  Razor-strop,  article 
for  sharpening  razors  on ;  consisting  usually  of  a  piece 
of  wood,  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  10  or  12  inches 
long,  on  each  side  of  which  is  glued  a  piece  of  leather; 
one  of  the  pieces  of  leather  is  usually  dressed  with  a 
composition  of  carbonate  of  iron  and  grease,  which  is 
used  first;  and  the  sharpening  is  finished  on  the  un¬ 
dressed  leather  of  the  other  side.  A  leathern  strop  is 
frequently  used  without  fixing  on  wood.  In  the  W. 
Indies,  razor-strops  are  commonly  made  of  pieces  of  the 
wood  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  Eriodendron  aufractuosum,  Agava 
vivipara,  Ochroma  lagopus ,  and  Anona  palustris,  all  of 
which  contain  minute  deposits  of  silica  in  their  cellular 
structure,  which  render  them  very  efficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Species  of  Boletus  are  so  used  in  some  other 
countries. — Syn.  of  ‘  raze  ’ :  to  prostrate ;  destroy  ;  ruin ; 
demolish;  level;  overthrow;  subvert;  efface;  extirpate. 

RAZE,  n.  raz  [Sp.  raiz;  L.  radix,  a  root] :  in  OE.,  the 
root  of  ginger. 


RAZOR— RE-. 

RAZOR,  ra'zer :  the  sharp,  broad-bladed  knife  for 
shaving  the  beard,  in  use  from  very  ancient  times.  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and  shaving  was  in  favor  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (see  Beard),  as  a  mark  of 
civilization.  Razors  are  almost  universally  metal  blades, 
made  exceedingly  sharp  ;  but  an  exception  is  in  some 
used  by  savage  nations — e.g.,  the  Tahitians,  who  use 
pieces  of  shells  and  sharks’  teeth,  on  which  they  grind 
very  fine  edges,  sufficiently  sharp  to  remove  the  beard. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  who  shave  the  head  as  well 
as  the  chin,  use  razors  similar  to  the  European,  except 
that  they  rarely  have  handles ;  the  steel  of  which  they 
are  made  is  remarkably  fine. 

For  Amer.  and  European  razors,  the  steel  is  chosen 
with  great  care ;  yet  there  is  scarcely  an  article  made  by 
cutlers  which  is  so  uncertain  in  quality  when  used. 
Nearly  20  operations  are  required  to  produce  a  razor. 

RA'ZOR-BILL,  or  Razor-billed  Auk,  awk  (Alca 
torda ) :  species  of  Auk  (q.v.),  called  also  Black-billed  Auk, 
very  common  on  the  coasts  of  all  the  n.  Atlantic  Ocean, 
frequenting  lofty  precipices,  from  which  its  eggs  are 
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taken,  with  those  of  guillemots,  etc.,  by  persons  let  down 
by  ropes.  The  eggs  are  esteemed  a  delicacy ;  and  the  flesh 
of  the  bird  is  much  used  for  food.  Great  numbers  of 
razor-bills  are  annually  killed  for  their  feathers,  partic¬ 
ularly  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  abundant.  The  R.  is  about  17  inches  long,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail.  It  is  very 
fierce,  and  if  seized,  will  lay  hold  of  the  hand  in  return, 
and  submit  to  be  choked  ere  it  will  let  go.  The  egg  is 
about  three  inches  long.  The  bird  lays  one  or  two  eggs 
on  ledges  of  rock  or  in  fissures. 

RAZZIA,  n.  rat'si-a  [Ar.  ragazia,  a  razzia] :  a  hostile 
incursion  for  plunder  and  destruction. 

RE-,  re  or  re  [L.  re,  back] :  a  prefix,  signifying  ‘  back 
or  again  ’ ;  anew  or  a  second  time. 


RE— REACT. 

RE,  ra  :  in  music ,  the  second  note  of  the  scale  in  as¬ 
cending  according  to  the  sol-fa  system  =  D. 

RE,  Ile  de,  el  deh  ra  (Rex  insula ) :  island  about  18  m. 
long  and  4  m.  wide,  on  the  coast  of  the  French  dept,  of 
Charente  Inferieure,  opposite  the  city  of  La  Rochelle, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Pertuis  Breton.  The 
people  mostly  are  engaged  in  fishing,  and  some  in 
culture  of  the  vine.  The  island  is  skirted  by  high  cliffs, 
and  strongly  fortified  by  four  forts.  It  has  several  good 
harbors  and  two  light-houses;  but  there  are  neither 
springs  nor  wood  on  the  island.  Brandy  made  from  the 
wines  of  Re,  and  sea-salt,  are  principal  articles  of  trade. 
St.  Martin  (pop.  about  2,000),  which  ranks  as  cap.  of  Re, 
is  a  well  fortified  little  town  with  a  good  harbor,  the 
chief  seat  of  trade.  Oyster-farming  (see  Oyster)  has 
become  an  important  industry.  Pop.  5,600. 

REABSORB,  v.  re'ab-sorb'  [re,  again,  and  absorb] :  to 
absorb  again ;  to  draw  or  imbibe  again  what  has  passed 
off,  said  of  fluids. 

REACH,  v.  reel i  [Ger.  reichen,  to  extend  to  :  AS.  raecan , 
to  reach :  Dut.  reiken,  to  reach :  Low  Ger.  raken,  to 
reach  or  touch :  It.  recare,  to  reach  unto  :  Gr.  oregein ] : 
to  extend,  or  extend  to  by  the  arm  or  an  instrument ; 
to  stretch ;  to  touch ;  to  attain ;  to  take  by  extending 
the  arm  ;  to  strike  from  a  distance,  as  with  a  weapon ; 
to  include  or  comprehend ;  to  hand ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  be 
extended;  to  fetch  from  and  give;  to  bring  forward 
from ;  in  OK,  to  take  in  the  hand  :  N.  extent ;  a  stretch¬ 
ing  ;  act  of  touching  or  seizing  by  extending  the  hand ; 
the  power  of  extending  to ;  power  of  attainment ;  limit 
of  faculties ;  effort  of  mind ;  of  a  river,  the  portion  in 
which  the  current  flows  in  a  straight  course ;  in  OK., 
tendency  to  distant  consequences ;  extent.  Reaching, 
imp. :  Adj.  in  OK,  far-extending.  Reached,  pp.  recht. 
Reach'less,  a.  inaccessible. — Syn.  of  ‘  reach,  v.’ :  to  ex¬ 
tend  ;  stretch ;  thrust  out ;  penetrate  to ;  arrive  at ;  come 
to ;  gain ;  attain ;  obtain ;  transfer. 

REACH,  v.  rech,  Reach'ing:  other  spellings  of  Retch 
and  Retching  :  see  Retch. 

REACT,  v.  re-akt'  [L.  re,  back;  actus,  done  or  acted— 
from  ago,  I  do] :  to  resist  by  an  opposite  force ;  to  resist 
any  influence  or  power;  in  chem.,  to  act  mutually  on 
each  other,  as  two  reagents.  Reaction,  n.  re-ah'shun, 
the  resistance  made  by  a  body  to  the  action  or  impulse 
of  another  body ;  an  action  or  force  arising  in  opposition 
to  another  which  has  preceded  :  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
process  of  recovery  from  a  state  of  collapse  (see  Shock)  : 
in  polit.  history  (see  below).  Reac'tive,  a.  -tiv,  having 
p  /er  to  react ;  able  or  tending  to  react.  Reac  tionary, 
a.  -shun-er-i,  implying  reaction ;  in  politics  and  history, 
applied  to  certain  stages  in  the  progress  of  events, 
when,  after  a  decided  movement  in  one  direction,  e.g., 
toward  democracy  —  the  movement  either  remains 
stationary,  or  contrary  sentiments  begin  to  prevail :  seo 
reaction  (belowV 
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REAC'TION :  term  in  political  history,  denoting  that 
tendency,  often  showing  itself,  to  recoil  from  the  effects 
of  reform  or  revolution,  and  to  seek  a  restoration  of  the 
previous  state  of  things,  or  even  of  one  more  antiquated 
and  abusive.  The  causes  of  R.  are  various  :  often  what 
are  deemed  causes  are  mere  occasions  of  the  operation 
of  a  deeper  cause,  which  deeper  cause  may  be  traced  to 
popular  fickleness — love  of  change  after  change,  each 
alike  reasonless.  Undeniably,  however,  one  great  cause 
of  R.  is  the  natural  periodicity  of  human  sentiments  and 
feelings,  which  tend  never  to  abide  long  in  one  mood,  but 
to  return  like  the  tide  after  its  ebb.  While  this  law  of 
periodicity  has  its  rightful  use  and  function,  its  operation 
should  be  duly  controlled  by  the  higher  laws  of  morality 
and  reason ;  but  to  this  necessity  the  mass  of  men  givo 
little  heed,  and  thus  are  always  ready  for  reaction.  Only 
the  select  few  can  be  fully  trusted  to  stand  to  a  high 
moral  principle  which  had  been  chosen  on  good  grounds 
and  set  in  action,  when  the  first  enthusiasm  wanes,  and 
the  popular  tide  begins — as  it  almost  surely  will — to  set 
against  it.  Sometimes  R.  springs,  partly  at  least,  from 
mere  disappointment  at  the  smallness  of  the  visible 
results  of  those  changes  advocated  with  so  much 
eloquence,  and  waited  for  with  such  enthusiastic  hope. 
The  inconsiderate  imagination  of  the  people  expects 
universal  prosperity  to  follow  every  important  change ; 
and  when,  after  the  event,  men  find  themselves  still  in 
the  old  world  of  imperfections,  hardships,  and  sorrows, 
they  are  prone  to  believe  that  they  have  been  deluded, 
and  are  ready  to  give  ear  to  the  insidious  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  those  opposed  to  all  progress.  But  more  fre¬ 
quently  political  R.  springs  from  immature,  or  injudi¬ 
cious,  or  extravagant  revolution.  The  times  are  not  yet 
ripe  (as  in  the  first  Italian  revolts),  or  the  leaders  are 
unfit  (as  in  the  German  and  Hungarian  struggles  of 
1848-9),  or  frightful  excesses  are  committed  (as  in  the 
great  French  outbreak  of  1789);  and  so  a  revolution  is 
nipped  in  the  bud,  or  overthrown  on  the  battlefield  ;  or, 
inflamed  with  sanguinary  thirst  of  revenge,  it  goes  mad 
in  a  ‘  reign  of  terror,’  and  exhausting  itself  in  unprofit¬ 
able  frenzies,  falls  at  last  an  easy  prey  to  any  bold  and 
unscrupulous  adventurer  whom  the  crowd  may  elect  in 
their  desperation  and  their  disgust  of  anarchy,  and 
whose  rule  is  as  absolute  and  as  outrageous  as  any  that 
preceded  it.  A  R.  may  thus,  in  certain  cases,  be  useful 
or  even  indispensable,  so  far  as  it  rebukes  fanaticism, 
and  teaches  reformers  and  revolutionists  the  point 
beyond  which  nature  forbids  them  to  go ;  but  its  agents 
are  frequently  low  in  intellectual  type,  base  in  character, 
odious  in  their  principles,  and  selfish  in  their  projects : 
conspicuous  exceptions,  however,  exist,  and  should  be 
carefully  considered.  Religious  reactions  exhibit  the 
same  characteristics  as  political  ones,  and  proceed  from 
the  same  causes.  : 


READ. 

READ,  v.  red  [AS.  roedan,  to  advise,  to  interpret: 
Icel.  rada ,  to  consult;  roeda,  discourse:  Ger.  reden,  to 
talk]  :  to  pronounce  or  give  utterance  to  that  which  the 
written  symbols  placed  before  the  eyes  are  meant  to 
convey;  to  peruse,  as  a  book,  either  silently  or  aloud; 
to  discover  by  looks  or  marks,  as  regards  thought  or 
character;  to  study,  as  a  student;  to  perform  the  act  of 
reading;  to  be  studious;  to  know  by  reading  or  obser¬ 
vation;  to  know  fully.  Read'ing,  imp.:  iVoj.  addicted 
to  reading:  N.  act  of  reading;  perusal;  study  of  books; 
public  recital;  lecture  (see  Reading  and  Speaking)  :  a 
given  word  or  passage  as  it  reads  in  a  particular  MS.  or 
printed  book;  a  version  or  interpretation  of  a  particular 
passage  in  a  book;  as  conveying  the  true  meaning  of  its 
author;  the  formal  recital  of  a  bill  before  a  legislature, 
as  first  reading.  Read,  pp.  red.  Reader,  n.  red'er,  one 
who  reads ;  a  corrector  of  the  press ;  one  whose  office  is  to 
read  prayers  in  a  church ;  a  lecturer  before  a  university. 
Read'ership,  n.  the  office  of  a  reader.  Read'able,  a. 
-a-bl,  that  may  be  read;  legible.  Read'ably,  ad.  -bit. 
Read'ableness,  n.  -bl-nes.  Well-read,  a.  -red,  versed 
in  books;  learned.  Reading-desk,  desk  at  which  the 
church  service  is  said. 

READ,  George:  1733,  Sep.  16—1798,  Sep.  21;  b.  Cecil 
oo.,  Md.  At  the  age  of  19  he  commenced  law  practice 
at  Philadelphia;  afterward  removed  to  Del.  and  became 
atty.  gen.  for  three  counties;  served  in  the  Del.  assem¬ 
bly  12  years;  was  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  Phila¬ 
delphia  1774;  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
drafted  the  first  constitution  of  Del.;  was  a  member  of 
the  national  constitutional  convention;  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  senate  1789-93,  resigning  in  the  latter  year  to  be¬ 
come  chief-justice  of  the  state,  which  office  he  held  till 
his  death  at  Newcastle. 

READ,  John  Elliot,  journalist  and  author:  b.  South 
Amherst,  Mass.,  1845,  Jan.  4.  Having  received  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  local  primary  and  high  schools  he  engaged 
in  journalism,  and  aiter  March,  1865,  wrote  extensively 
for  agricultural  papers  and  less  frequently  for  literary 
and  religious  periodicals.  For  ten  years  he  was  associate 
editor  of  The  Working  Farmer,  of  New  York,  and  for 
twelve  years  corresponding  editor  of  The  Practical 
Farmer,  Philadelphia;  he  also  wrote  a  large  number  of 
the  articles  on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Live  Stock 
for  the  Columbian  Cyclopedia.  In  October,  1903,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Men  of  Mark 
in  America.  Among  his  leading  publications  are  the 
following:  Farming  for  Profit  (1880);  with  George  J. 
Hagar  and  A.  H.  Guernsey,  Ph.  D.,  Within  and  Beyond 
the  States  (Vol.  2  of  Our  Great  Continent,  1889)  ;  Life 
Triumphant :  A  Study  of  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Destiny 
of  Man  (1900)  ;  A  Brief  History  of  the  Principal  Earlier 
Arctic  Explorations,  from  the  Ninth  Century  to  the  Peary 
Expedition,  forming  the  concluding  section  of  Nansen  in 
the  Frozen  World  ( 1897 ) . 
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READ,  John  Meredith,  ll.d.:  jurist:  1797,  July 
21 — 1874,  Nov.  29;  b.  Philadelphia.  His  grandfather, 
George  R.,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  Samuel 
Meredith,  first  treasurer  of  the  United  States.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  Univ.  of  Penn.  1812,  and  1818  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  From  1823  he  served  for  several  terms  as  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Penn,  legislature,  as 
U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  the  e.  dist.  of  Penn.  1833-41,  and  as 
atty.gen.  of 'the  state  for  a  few  months  in  1846,  when  he 
resigned  the  office.  In  1845  he  was  nominated  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  but  for  polite 
ical  reasons  the  senate  refused  to  confirm  the  nomina¬ 
tion.  In  1858  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Penn.,  and  was  its  chief-justice  from  1860  until 
his  death.  The  degree  of  ll.d.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Brown  Univ.  He  died  at  Philadelphia. 

READ,  John  Meredith,  Jr.:  diplomatist:  b.Phila* 
delphia,  1837,  Feb.  21 ;  son  of  John  Meredith  R.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  Univ.  1858,  at  the  Albany  Law 
School  1859,  and  afterward  studied  international  law  in 
Europe.  R.  was  appointed  consul-gen.  at  Paris  1869,  and 
was  acting  consul-gen.  in  Germany  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister 
to  Greece,  holding  the  position  until  it  was  abolished 
1879.  He  is  author  of  A  Historical  Inquiry  concerning 
Hendrik  Hudson,  and  wrote  much  for  periodical  literature. 
He  d.  1896,  Dec.  27. 

READ,  Nathan:  inventor:  1759,  July  2 — 1849  Jan. 
20 ;  b.  Warren,  Mass.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  Coll. 
1781,  he  was 4  yrs.  tutor  there;  then  studied  medicine; 
afterward  began  a  series  of  practical  experiments  with  a 
view  to  improve  the  steam-engine  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
pelling  boats  and  carriages.  For  the  great  working- 
beam  he  substituted  the  cross-head  running  in  guides 
and  having  a  connecting-rod  to  communicate  the  motion  : 
the  cylinder  was  double-acting.  He  made  the  boiler  multi¬ 
tubular,  containing  the  furnace  within  itself ;  and  es¬ 
tablished  at  Salem,  Mass.,  an  iron  foundry  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  apparatus.  As  a  means  of  propelling  boats 
he  first  employed  paddles,  then  a  chain-wheel.  He  de¬ 
signed  also  a  steam-carriage.  He  obtained  a  patent  for 
a  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nails  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  1798.  Other  of  his  inventions  were  :  a  method  of 
equalizing  the  power  developed  in  windmills ;  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  force  of  the  tide ;  forms  of  pumping  engines  and 
threshing  machines,  etc.  He  was  representative  in  con¬ 
gress  1801-03 ;  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas  1807 ;  but  removed  about  that  time  to  near 
Belfast,  Me.  He  was  the  first  petitioner  for  a  U.  S. 
patent,  before  the  law  of  patents  was  enacted.  See 
Nathan  Read :  His  Invention  of  the  Multitubular  Boiler ,  etc., 
by  his  nephew  of  the  same  name. 


HEAD — READE. 


READ,  Thomas  Buchanan  :  poet  and  painter :  1822, 
Mar.  12 — 1872,  May  11;  b.  Chester  co.,  Penn.  At  the 
age  of  15  yrs.  he  left  his  home  and  wandered  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  he  showed  some  talent  for  portrait  painting, 
and  opened  a  studio ;  but  he  soon  became  a  wanderer, 
going  from  village  to  village,  painting  portraits  and  sign¬ 
boards,  and  giving  public  entertainments.  He  returned 
to  the  east  1841,  living  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  succession  till  1850,  when  he  spent  a  year  in 
Europe.  Again  he  visited  Europe,  studying  art  in 
Florence  and  Rome  1853-58 ;  and  then  till  his  death  in 
New  York  made  his  residence  in  Rome.  His  poems  are 
marked  by  patriotic  sentiment  and  by  considerable  artis¬ 
tic  power.  His  first  vol.  of  poetry  was  pub.  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  1847.  Of  all  his  poems  Sheridan's  Ride  is  the  most 
widely  known.  His  complete  Poetical  Works  were  printed 
at  Philadelphia  1867  (3  vols.).  Most  of  R.’s  paintings 
deal  with  mythic  and  allegorical  subjects,  strongly  and 
poetically  conceived,  but  treated  with  defective  technique. 
Sheridan’s  Ride  and  Undine  are  among  the  best  known. 


READE,  red ,  Charles,  d.c.l.  :  English  novelist  and 
playwright  1814 — 1884,  Apr.  11 ;  youngest  son  of  a 
famous  Oxfordshire  squire,  John  R.,  of  Ipsden  House. 
From  a  private  tutor  he  passed  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  demy  or  scholar,  and,  taking  a  third  class 
in  classics  (1835),  obtained  a  close  fellowship.  In  1843, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  as  a  member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  ; 
but  it  soon  became  obvious  that  his  chosen  career  was 
in  literature.  The  books  by  which  he  first  became  known 
as  a  writer  of  distinct  mark  and  promise  were  Peg 
Woffington  (1852),  and  Christie  Johnstone  (1853),  both  full 
of  talent,  though  as  yet  somewhat  crude  and  immature. 
In  1856  he  fairly  established  his  reputation  in  Never  too 
Late  to  Mend,  first  of  a  series  of  novels  each  illustrating 
some  social  or  public  evil.  Among  his  subsequent 
works  are :  The  Course  of  True  Love  (1857),  remarkable 
for  rare  nicety  and  subtlety  in  delineation  of  its  leading 
female  character;  White  Lies  (1858) ;  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  (1861),  his  masterpiece;  Hard  Cash  a 863); 
Griffith  Gaunt  (1866);  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  (1870) ;  A 
Terrible  Temptation  (1871) ;  A  Simpleton  (1872) ;  A  Woman 
Hater  (1877) ;  and  Readiana  (1882).  Of  his  dramas,  the 
most  general  favorite  is  Masks  and  Faces.  R.  is  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  a  writer  of  marked  ability.  He  has  much 
of  the  true  talent  of  the  raconteur,  with  considerable 
dramatic  instinct,  and  is  unrivalled  in  the  abundance 
of  his  incident ;  and  from  all  his  later  novels,  a  sense  of 
general  intellectual  vigor  is  strongly  borne  m  upon  the 
reader ;  while  a  certain  wayward  crotchetmess  and  odd 
aggressive  eccentricity  from  time  to  time  cropping  out, 
serve  rather  to  give  his  writing  some  relish  and  stmg 
of  individuality,  than  seriously  to  mar  its  effect.  His 
work  had  always  shown,  beneath  its  lightest  forms,  a 
serious  and  truthful  aim ;  and  in  his  last  years  this  ele¬ 
ment  in  his  character  developed  itself  into  definite  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  and  a  clear  Christian  faith. 


READILY— READING. 

READILY,  READINESS,  etc.:  see  under  Ready. 

READING,  red’lng:  city,  cap.  of  Berks  co.,  Penn.,  on 
the  Schuylkill  river,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading, 
the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Wilmington  and  Northern  rail¬ 
roads;  55  m.  e.  by  n.  of  Harrisburg,  58  m.  n.w.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  128  m.  w.  of  New  York.  It  is  on  the  e.  bank  of 
the  river,  whence  the  surface  gradually  rises  to  Penn’s 
Mountains  on  the  e.  and  Neversink  Mountains  on  the  s. ; 
is  handsomely  laid  out  with  broad  regular  streets;  is  lighted 
by  gas  and  electricity;  and  has  excellent  water,  sewerage, 
steam-heating,  and  fire  plants.  There  are  61  churches,  2 
public  high  schools,  17  grammar  schools,  53  secondary 
schools,  53  principal  primary  schools,  83  assistant  primary 
schools,  35  public  school  buildings,  2  libraries,  public  and 
law,  6  cemeteries,  7  national  banks  (cap.  $1,800,000),  2 
state  banks  (cap.  $225,000),  and  5' daily,  11  weekly,  and 
51  monthly  periodicals.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  ship¬ 
ping  and  manufacturing  interests.  The  latter  was  repre¬ 
sented  1900  by  843  reporting  establishments,  which  had  a 
direct  investment  of  $27,975,628;  employed  $19,165 
hands;  paid  $7,544,950  for  wages,  $19,039,332  for  ma¬ 
terials,  and  $5,085,456  for  miscellaneous  expenses;  had  a 
combined  output  valued  at  $36,902,511.  The  principal 
industry  was  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  the  out¬ 
put  of  which  was  valued  at  $9,530,286;  27  foundries  and 
machine  shops  had  total  output  of  $2,437,355.  Besides 
other  industrial  plants  it  has  the  principal  shops  of  the 
Phila.  and  Reading  R.R.  The  city  had  an  assessed  prop¬ 
erty  valuation  1903  of  $45,809,590,  and  owned  the  water¬ 
works  ($1,937,762)  and  real  estate  and  other  property 
($1,133,888)  of  total  value  $3,071,650.  The  tax  rate  was 
$15.00  per  $1,000.  In  1903,  the  water  debt  was  $400,000, 
and  the  net  city  debt,  $1,229,661. — R.  was  founded  1748, 
.Treated  a  borough  1783,  chartered  a  city  1847.  Pop. 
(1890)  58,661;  (1900)  78,961;  (1910)  96,071.. 

READING,  red'lng:  flourishing  municipal  and  par¬ 
liamentary  borough  of  England,  cap.  of  Berkshire ;  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kennet,  m.  above  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Thames,  36  m.  w.  of  London  by  the 
Great  Western  railway.  It  is  irregular  in  plan,  though 
recently  improved  in  this  respect.  The  tongue  of  land 
immediately  above  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  is  the 
chief  business  part  of  the  town.  The  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  with  a  tall  flint  tower,  still  shows  traces  of 
its  original  Norman  character;  and  the  Benedictine 
Abbey,  now  a  mere  shell,  was  founded  1121,  and  was  at 
one  time  the  third  in  size  and  wealth  in  the  country. 
Of  the  numerous  educational  establishments,  the  free 
grammar-school  (1486)  was  rebuilt  1870-1.  R.  is  an  im¬ 
portant  mart  for  corn  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
carries  on  iron-founding,  brewing,  etc.,  and  is  best  known 
for  an  extensive  seed-emporium  and  a  large  biscuit  fac¬ 
tory.  Pop.  (1871)  32,324;  (1881)  42,050;  (1891)  55,- 
752;  (1901)  72,214. 


READING  AND  SPEAKING. 

READ'ING  and  SPEAK'ING :  the  first,  delivery  of 
language  as  written  or  printed ;  the  second,  utterance 
of  spontaneous  composition.  Reading  is  merely  me¬ 
chanical  when  words  are  intelligibly  but  unimpressively 
delivered ;  and  it  is  oratorical  in  effect  when  the  senti¬ 
ment  proper  to  the  utterance  is  expressed  by  pauses, 
tones,  emphasis,  etc.  Recitation  from  memory  is 
another  form  of  reading,  the  matter  being  delivered 
from  a  mental  transcript.  This  mode  is  highly  favor¬ 
able  to  oratorical  effect,  but  it  is  limited  in  application, 
and  untrustworthy  where  exactness  of  phraseology  is' 
important.  Speaking  from  spontaneous  composition  is 
the  highest  form  for  oratory.  The  qualities  requisite 
for  these  arts  are  very  different. 

To  read  well  involves  perfect  understanding  of  the 
construction  of  sentences,  and  ability  to  analyze  com¬ 
plex  forms  of  composition,  and  discriminate  between 
essentirl  and  expletive  words;  it  involves  also  a  nice 
perception  of  the  qualities  of  modulation,  and  their 
relation  to  expressiveness,  together  with  ability  to 
regulate  the  voice  so  as  exactly  to  suit  the  sound  to  the 
sense.  The  study  of  the  art  of  reading  is  thus  valuable 
as  a  means  of  improvement  in  composition,  as  well  as 
for  its  influence  in  refining  the  taste,  and  exercising  all 
the  faculties  of  perception,  expression,  and  adaptation. 

In  good  reading,  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  must  first 
be  taken  into  the  reader’s  mind,  and  then  delivered  as 
the  writer  himself  might  have  uttered  them  immediately 
on  their  conception.  Children,  when  set  to  read  lan¬ 
guage  above  their  comprehension,  are  of  necessity  merely 
mechanical  readers ;  and  in  this  way  they  acquire  habits 
of  unintelligent  reading,  seldom  perfectly  thrown  off  in 
after-life.  In  silent  reading,  or  the  perusal  of  language 
for  our  own  information,  we  gather  the  sense  as  we 
proceed,  and  correct  misapprehensions  by  reflection;  in 
reading  aloud  for  information  of  others,  we  must  per¬ 
fectly  comprehend  the  matter  before  we  utter  it,  so  as 
to  av<  >id  misleading  the  hearer.  A  practiced  reader  can, 
no  doubt,  exercise  sufficient  prevision  at  the  time  of 
reading,  by  keeping  his  eye  in  advance  of  his  utterance, 
to  read  any  ordinary  composition  fairly  at  first  sight ; 
but  for  public  reading  this  would  be  insufficient.  What¬ 
ever  is  to  be  read  in  public  should  first  be  well  studied 
in  private.  The  reader  thus  knowing  definitely  what  he 
has  to  express,  will  give  forth  no  uncertain  sounds,  and 
his  manner  will  have  the  freedom  of  memoriter  delivery, 
without  the  disadvantage  of  its  constraint  on  the  mind. 
His  whole  attention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  object 
of  his  reading,  the  effective  conveyance  of  the  matter 
and  spirit  of  the  composition.  The  presence  of  the 
book  before  him  will  be  necessary  chiefly  to  give  confi¬ 
dence,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  rambling.  The 
trained  eye,  assisted  by  m  .mory,  will  take  in  clauses 
and  even  sentences  at  a  glance,  so  that  it  may  be  freely 
raised  during  utterance.  If  the  eye  of  a  reader  is  fixed 
on  the  book,  he  seems  to  be  perusing  it  for  his  own 
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information ;  but  if  he  look  his  hearers  in  the  face,  as, 
with  due  preparation,  he  should  be  able  to  do,  his 
delivery  may  have  all  the  qualities  of  spontaneous 
oratory,  and  be  to  the  hearers  speaking  rather  than 
reading.  This  effectiveness  is  rarely  exemplified,  be¬ 
cause  the  requirements  for  public  reading  are  so  little 
understood,  and  so  habitually  neglected  in  our  systems 
of  education.  The  tameness,  monotony,  and  rhythmical 
singsong  so  generally  associated  with  reading,  have 
created  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  ‘paper’  in  pulpit 
addresses ;  in  consequence  of  which,  in  some  churches, 
the  practice  of  reading  sermons  is  discountenanced, 
while  in  others  it  is  positively  interdicted.  Many  con¬ 
gregations,  however,  fearful  of  the  mistakes,  repetitions, 
and  rambling  thought  of  the  untrained  extemporizing 
preacher,  demand  carefully  written  discourses.  The 
quality  of  sermons,  as  compositions,  is  indeed  seriously 
impaired  when  extemporized  by  one  who  lacks  the  natural 
gift  or  the  due  training  for  spontaneous  utterance; 
but  the  cure  for  bad  reading — against  which  the  preju¬ 
dice,  is  directed — is  good  reading.  All  men  cannot  be 
orators,  but  all  may  be  taught  to  read  oratorically ;  and 
were  students  systematically  trained  in  this  art,  the 
services  of  the  church  would  be  far  more  attractive 
and  influential.  In  lack  of  this  training,  very  many 
preachers  are  ineffective  as  public  speakers ;  and  dis¬ 
courses  prepared  to  be  delivered  from  memory  are — 
with  some  brilliant  exceptions — among  the  meaner 
species  of  literary  compositions. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  ordinary  read¬ 
ing  and  utterance  of  spontaneous  composition,  are  the 
uniform  force  and  time  and  continuative  tones  of  the 
former,  as  contrasted  with  the  reflective  breaks  and 
varying  modulations  and  emphases  of  the  latter.  The 
speaker  feels  what  he  wishes  to  say,  and  he  conveys 
with  definiteness  the  felt  relation  of  each  word  to  the 
idea  dominant  in  his  mind.  Expletive  and  explanatory 
phrases  are  given  parenthetically;  ellipses,  interpola¬ 
tions  between  grammatically  related  words,  similes, 
quotations,  and  all  other  elements  of  rhetorical  style, 
are  indicated  by  changes  of  modulation ;  and  the  point 
of  every  sentence  is  made  unmistakably  apparent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reader  sees  all  the  parts  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  level  to  his  eye,  and  he  is  apt  to  deliver  them  with 
a  corresponding  indiscriminativeness  of  manner ;  either 
without  variety  of  time,  tone,  and  stress,  or  with  mere 
alternation  of  force  and  feebleness,  or  the  equal  indefi¬ 
niteness  of  emphasis  on  every  phrase. 

In  all  good  reading  and  speaking,  it  is  presupposed 
that  one  has  learned  to  breathe.  By  this  is  meant  the 
.  keeping  of  the  lungs  fully  supplied  with  air,  the  abun¬ 
dant  supply  that  gives  ease  and  power  of  vocalization. 
Otherwise  the  vocal  machine  plays  poorly,  continually 
runs  down,  and  needs  a  gasping  effort  to  renew  its 
action.  Watch  the  back  of  many  an  educated  person 
engaged  in  reading  or  speaking,  if  your  position  enables 
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you  to  do  so,  and  by  noting  the  swell  and  collapse  oi 
his  clothing  between  the  shoulder-blades,  you  can 
readily  see  whether,  with  all  his  acquirements,  he  has 
ever  learned  to  breathe.  There  should  be  no  collapse 
whatever.  Many  persons  go  on  with  a  sentence  with¬ 
out  frequent  inspirations  even  to*  the  end  of  a  long 
clause ;  the  inevitable  result  is  monotony  and  decreasing 
force,  and  downhill  inflections,  giving  no  chance  for 
expression — least  of  all  the  cumulative  effect  and 
terminal  climax  which  belong  to  a  well-constructed 
sentence.  To  breathe,  the  chest  must  be  well  arched 
out,  the  attitude  erect,  and,  if  standing,  the  position 
must  be  well  balanced  and  firm ;  all  this  gives,  also,  a 
corresponding  energetic  command  of  mind  and  utter¬ 
ance.  Still  more  necessary  is  it  to  make  many  natural 
groupings  of  the  words  read  or  spoken,  and  thus  allow 
frequent  imperceptible  inhalings,  so  as  to  keep  the  lungs 
full ;  this  may  be  by  purposed  practice  at  first,  but  be¬ 
comes  soon  an  unconscious  habit,  somewhat  like  the  art 
of  continuous  inbreathing  in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe, 
even  while  the  cheeks  are  puffed  out  with  strong  con¬ 
stant  expiration.  As  to  the  grouping  of  words  (each 
sub-group,  even,  permitting  a  gentle  inspiration),  take  a 
sentence,  the  upright  lines  here  indicating  a  possible 
breathing-place :  ‘  When,  |  in  the  course  |  of  human 
events,  ||  it  becomes  necessary  |j  for  one  people  |  to  dis¬ 
solve  II  the  pol  ical  bands  |  that  connect  them  with 
another,  ||  ’  etc.  The  inbreathing  may  be  very  slight, 
but,  if  frequent,  it  keeps  the  lungs  full.  Moreover,  the 
grouping  should  be  made  for  grammatical  clearness,  and 
much,  if  not  all  of  it,  for  rhetorical  effect,  which  is 
helped  by  many  slight,  and  some  special,  rhetorical 
pauses  Perfect  practice  will  combine  an  easy  flow  of 
words  with  these  physiological  and  rhetorical  essentials. 

The  study  of  such  manuals  as  Russell’s  unexcelled 
Vocal  Culture ,  though  sometimes  ridiculed,  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  study  of  the  principles  of  music,  drawing, 
or  painting,  though  a  knowledge  of  principles  will  not, 
alone,  make  an  artist  or  a  reader.  Constant  practice 
and  the  copying  for  practice  of  good  models  are  almost 
indispensable.  One  successful  pulpit  speaker  said  that, 
with  all  his  previous  study  and  practice,  it  was  only  by 
hearing  Fanny  Kemble  read  Shakespeare,  and  then,  the 
same  evening,  endeavoring  to  read  the  same  play  with 
like  effect,  that  he  broke  up  a  monotony  of  which  « 
had  been  for  several  years  painfully  conscious.  lh< 
masters  in  every  art  must  be  emulated,  if  not  imitated. 

Phvsiology  aside,  the  first  mental  requisite  for  effective 
reading  is  a  clear  conception  of  the  author’s  intention, 
together  with  such  mastery  of  the  voice  asmay  enable 
the  reader  to  express  that  one  meaning  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  possible  meanings.  For  every  cluster  of 
words  is  like  a  many-sided  crystal,  which  may  be  made 
to  throw  light  from  any  of  its  facets,  according  as  one 
or  another  of  them  is  presented  uppermost.  The  most 
prominent  word  in  the  utterance  of  a  sentence  is  not 
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necessarily  the  most  important  grammatical  word,  but 
that  which  is  new  in  reference  to  the  context ;  and  such 
words  as  are  already  before  the  mind — whether  directly 
stated,  inferentially  included  in  former  expressions,  or 
otherwise  implied — are  pronounced  with  subordinate¬ 
ness  of  manner.  Thus,  in  the  following  lines : 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blessod: 

It  bless  3th  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

As  to  ‘  drop  ’  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  ‘  rain,’ 
and  as  rain  always  falls  ‘from  heaven,’  and  necessarily 
‘  upon  the  place  beneath,’  these  implied  words  will  bo 
pronounced  subordinately ;  thus : 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath. 

Bearing  in  mind,  further,  that  mercy  is  of  necessity 
‘  blessed,’  the  reader  will  proceed : 

It  is  twice  blessed ; 

and  as  the  object  of  the  speech  is  to  solicit  mercy,  he 
will  give  prominence  to  the  word  that  advances  the 
suit.  Thus : 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

On  this  principle,  the  reader  shows  that  he  has,  in  his 
own  mind,  performed  the  writer’s  process  of  thought, 
and  so  made  the  language  which  he  interprets  virtually 
his  own.  But,  to  express  with  definiteness  the  thoughts 
and  sentiments  thus  adopted,  the  reader  must  have  the 
instrument  of  expressiveness  perfectly  under  control. 
His  voice  should  have  no  more  predisposition  to  any 
particular  tune  than  the  flute  or  violin  of  a  musician. 
Tones  have  an  inherent  value,  above  and  independent  of 
language,  so  that  assertive  construction  may  be  made 
to  convey  interrogative  meaning,  and  interrogative  lan¬ 
guage  may  have  assertive  or  imperative  force.  The 
modulations  of  the  voice  unravel  all  the  complexities  of 
composition,  separating  words  from  their  immediate 
context,  or  connecting  them  with  others  from  which 
they  are  most  widely  separated  in  the  sentence.  Thus, 
in  the  following  lines : 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory, 

the  clause  ‘  fresh  and  gory,’  is  by  relative  modulation, 
shown  to  refer  to  ‘  him  ’  in  the  preceding  iine,  and  not 
to  the  nearer  words  ‘  fame  ’  or  ‘  field.’  So,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage :  *  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger.’ 
Here  the  series,  ‘Joseph  and  Mary  |  and  the  babe’  is 
divided  by  a  modulation  of  the  voice,  so  as  to  show  that 
the  last  word  ‘  babe  ’  is  alone  the  grammatical  antecedent 
to  the  clause  ‘lying  in  a  manger.’  From  such  illustra¬ 
tions  it  is  obvious  that  good  reading  involves  close 
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thinking,  and  that  the  governing  qualities  of  tone  de¬ 
mand  accurate  appreciation  and  careful  culture. 

The  tones  of  the  speaking  voice  all  are  more  or  less 
inflected,  in  which  respect  they  differ  essentially  from 
singing  tones,  which  are  level,  and  varied  only  in  pitch. 
The  term  ‘  modulation,’  as  understood  by  elocutionists, 
has  reference  to  the  general  pitch  of  the  vocal  inflections 
in  a  passage.  The  inflections  themselves  all  are  either 
rising  or  falling.  The  rising  turn  of  voice  carries  on  the 
hearer’s  attention  to  what  is  to  follow — the  falling  turn 
directs  attention  to  what  has  gone  before  •  the  former 
asks  or  appeals  to  the  hearer— the  latter  affirms  or 
enjoins  from  the  speaker;  the  former  is  negative — the 
latter  is  positive.  Simple  inflections  rise  or  fall  directly 
from  their  accentual  pitch  to  their  termination,  and  the 
range  of  the  inflection  may  have  any  exteut,  from  less 
than  a  semitone  to  more  than  an  octave.  The  strongest 
rising  tones  are  expressive  of  interrogation,  incredulity, 
or  entreaty;  and  the  strongest  falling  tones  of  affirma¬ 
tion,  assurance,  or  command.  Compound  inflections 
unite  the  two  vocal  movements — falling  before  a  rising 
termination,  and  rising  before  a  falling  termination — 
with  one  accentual  impulse ;  and  the  effect  of  this  oppo¬ 
sition  of  tone  is  to  add  to  the  expressiveness  of  the  ter¬ 
mination  a  suggestion  or  inference  in  accordance  with 
the  expressiveness  of  the  commencing  turn.  Thus : 
‘Net  one,’  with  compound  rising  tone,  implies  ‘but 
more.’  ‘  Even  one,’  with  compound  falling  tone,  implies 
‘  and  not  more.’ 

The  emphatic  force  of  tones  depends  on  their  accentual 
pitch  in  relation  to  that  of  preceding  tones,  as  well  as 
on  the  extent  and  the  direction  of  the  inflection.  The 
amount  of  possible  variety  in  these  degrees  is  exceedingly 
great,  but  the  peculiar  expressiveness  of  individual 
modes  of  inflection  is  definite,  traceable  to  systematic 
principles,  and  of  limited  extent,  depending  principally 
on  three  qualities — 

1.  Rising  or  falling  accent  as  well  as  termination;  as 

Constant,  Constant. 

2.  Rising  or  falling  accent  with  opposite  termination;  as 

Constant,  Constant. 

3.  Accent  higher  or  lower  than  preceding  pitch  ;  as 

die  ?  To  To  dream. 

To  sldep.  sleep  ?  Perchance  to 

These  three  sources  of  vocal  variety  the  student  oi 
elocution  should  have  under  ready, and  perfect  control. 

Two  of  the  greatest  vices  of  utterance  are  false  em¬ 
phasis  and  excessive  emphasis.  An  example  of  the 
former  was  the  reading  of  a  long  chapter  in  a  religious 
service,  repeating  ‘  And  he  said  unto  them,’  ‘  And  they 
said  unto  him  ;  ’  the  pronouns  require  no  emphasis.  In 
general  it  is  the  pronouns,  prepositions,  auxiliary  verbs 
(is,  was,  may,  can,  etc,),  and  other  small  parts  of  speech. 
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which  are  magnified  by  over-smart  blundering.  An  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  and  stress  of  emphasis  is  a  frequent 
fault ;  it  overshoots  its  mark  and  destroys  the  very 
effect  sought,  like  too  many  high  lights  in  a  picture.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  emphasis  by  stress  ought  to 
be  distributed  in  many  gradations,  like  the  lights  in  a 
painting ;  also  that  stress  is  not  the .  only  means  of  em¬ 
phasis,  for  pitch,  accent,  prolongation  of  sound,  even 
low  notes  and  whispering  quality,  are  but  other  forms 
of  it ;  in  short,  whatever  calls  attention  to  a  word  or 
clause  is  emphasis. 

The  art  of  elocution  has  received  comparatively  little 
attention  in  modern  times,  till  within  recent  years.  The 
value  of  a  good  delivery  is  certainly  not  less  now  than  it 
was  among  the  orators  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome; 
but  the  assiduity  with  which  the  art  was  cultivated  by 
the  latter,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by 
them,  present  strong  contrast  to  the  negligence  and 
apathy  of  modern  speakers  in  regard  to  delivery.  This 
fact  is  not  easily  accounted  for ;  the  influence  of  elocu¬ 
tion  being  such,  that  an  inferior  address  well  delivered 
never  fails  to  create  a  stronger  impression  on  an  au¬ 
dience  than  the  most  masterly  composition  that  lacks 
the  graces  and  enforcements  of  effective  utterance  and 
action. 

Much  suggestion  for  effective  reading  is  found  in  the 
ordinary  style  of  animated  conversation.  To  be  natural 
is  to  follow  those  laws  or  principles  which  undoubtedly 
are  to  be  deduced  from  the  operations  of  the  voice  in 
spontaneous  speaking.  Elocution,  therefore,  is  none 
the  less  ‘  natural,’  that  it  must  be  studied  as  an  art ; 
and  the  study  of  this  art  is  not  justly  to  be  contemned. 

To  acquire  a  natural  style  of  reading,  the  chief  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  the  logical  clausing  of  sentences,  so 
as  to  present,  with  separate  completeness  to  the  hearer’s 
mind,  every  fact  and  every  associated  circumstance, 
whether  principal  or  subordinate.  Punctuation  is  not  a 
sufficient  guide  for  this  purpose ;  it  will  sometimes  even 
mislead.  Thus,  in  the  following  sentence  from  Macau¬ 
lay’s  Essay  on  Milton :  ‘  Even  when  a  system  has  been 
formed,  there  is  still  something  to  add,  to  alter,  or  to 
reject’ — the  logic  of  the  sentence  is  not  brought  out  by 
the  punctuation.  The  reader  should  make  a  modulative 
break  after  the  word  ‘  something,’  where  no  comma  is 
placed,  and  he  should,  notwithstanding  the  separating 
commas,  unite  the  three  subsequent  clauses  by  a 
modulative  tie,  to  show  their  expletive  nature,  and  the 
equal  relation  of  each  of  them  to  their  common  ante¬ 
cedent.  Thus :  ‘  There  is  still  something  |  to  add,  to 
alter,  or  to  reject.’ 

In  the  following  sentence  from  the  same  Essay,  no 
comma  occurs,  but  the  reader  will  nevertheless  divide 
the  period  into  at  least  three  modulative  clauses :  ‘  The 
blaze  of  truth  and  liberty  j  may  at  first  dazzle  and 
bewilder  |  nations  which  have  become  half  blind  in  the 
house  of  bondage.’  Here  the  first  section  contains  the 
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subject  of  the  sentence,  the  second  the  predicate,  and  the 
third  the  object,  with  its  dependent  clauses.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  object  ‘  nations  ’  is  separated  from  its 
governing  verb  ‘  bewilder,’  only  because  ‘  nations  ’  is 
itself  the  governing  antecedent  to  a  new  but  subordinate 
sentence. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
clausing  of  sentences  for  effective  reading  is  dependent 
on  a  different  principle  from  that  which  regulates  punc¬ 
tuation. 

Nor  is  any  particular  mode  of  vocal  inflection  neces¬ 
sarily  associated  with  any  of  the  marks  of  punctuation. 
This  is  to  be  noted  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
sign  of  interrogation.  The  position  of  this  mark,  too, 
at  the  end  of  a  period  often  misleads  readers  into  an 
unnatural  tone.  The  interrogative  part  of  the  sentence 
may  not  extend  beyond  a  single  clause,  and  this  may  be 
followed  by  many  clauses  within  the  same  period.  The 
mark  of  interrogation  would  therefore  be  better  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  But,  as  above  shown, 
interrogative  language  may  sometimes  require  for  its 
just  expression  any  one  of  all  the  tones  in  the  gamut  of 
speech.  Thus:  ‘Will  you?’  If  pronounced  with  a 
simple  rising  tone,  this  question  asks  or  appeals ;  and 
with  an  extended  range  of  inflection,  it  expresses  doubt 
or  surprise.  But  the  form  of  words  does  not  necessitate 
the  rising  tone.  Thus :  *  Will  you  ?  ’  If  pronounced 
with  a  simple  falling  turn,  the  question  expresses  desire 
or  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  speaker ;  and  with  an 
extended  range  of  inflection  it  conveys  more  or  less  of 
authoritative  injunction. 

The  same  question  may  legitimately,  also,  take  either 
of  the  compound  forms  of  inflection.  Thus :  ‘  Will  you  ?  ’ 
If  pronounced  with  a  compound  rising  turn,  it  infers 
some  cause  of  opposition  or  hindrance;  and  with  an 
extended  range  of  inflection,  insinuates  more  or  less  of 
threatening  or  penalty.  With  a  compound  falling  tone, 
thus :  ‘  Will  you  ?  ’  it  suggests  more  or  less  of  defiance 
and  contempt,  according  to  the  pitch  of  the  commencing 
turn,  and  the  extent  of  the  concluding  inflection. 

Extemporaneous  speaking  is  greatly  assisted  by  a 
good  habit  of  elocution,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
strongly  conducive  to  the  formation  of  such  a  habit. 
The  deliberate  utterance  which  weighs  every  phrase, 
gives  the  mind  time  to  revolve  its  ideas,  and  choose  the 
most  effective  words  for  their  expression ;  and  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  continuous  train  of  thinking  in  coherent 
sentences  compels  deliberation  and  guarded  delivery. 

Speaking  from  memory  admits  of  the  application  of 
every  possible  element  of  effectiveness,  rhetorical  and 
elocutionary ;  and  in  the  delivery  of  a  few  great  actors, 
the  highest  excellence  in  this  art  has  been  exemplified. 
But  speaking  from  memory  requires  the  most  minute 
and  careful  study,  as  well  as  high  elocutionary  ability, 
to  guard  the  speaker  against  a  merely  mechanical  fluency 
and  thoughtlessly  rhythmical  utterance. 
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RE  ADJOURN,  v.  re'ad-jern'  [re,  back  or  again,  ana 
adjourn ]  :  to  adjourn  a  second  time. 

READJUST,  v.  re! ad-just'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  ad¬ 
just]  :  to  put  in  order  again  what  had  been  disarranged. 
RE'adjust'ment,  n.  a  second  adjustment. 

READJUST'ERS :  see  Repudiation. 

READMISSION,  n.  re'dd-mish'un  [re,  back  or  again, 
and  admission]  :  state  of  being  admitted  again ;  the  act 
of  admitting  again;  also  Re'admit'tance,  n.  -mitftans. 
Re'admit',  v.  -mit',  to  admit  again. 

READOPT,  v.  re'a-dopt!  [re,  back  or  again,  and  adopt ]  : 
to  adopt  again. 

READORN,  v.  re'drdawrn'  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
adorn] :  to  decorate  a  second  time. 

READY,  a.  red'i  [AS.  rcede ;  Low  Ger.  reed;  Dut. 
gereed ;  Ger.  bereit ;  Dan.  rede,  ready :  Sw.  reda ;  Scot. 
red,  to  arrange] :  prepared ;  quick ;  prompt ;  not  embar¬ 
rassed  ;  furnished  with  what  is  necessary ;  arranged ;  set 
in  order ;  not  hesitating ;  willing ;  disposed ;  being  at  the 
point ;  not  distant ;  easy ;  expeditious ;  expert ;  skilful ; 
not  dull  in  intellect ;  in  hand,  as  a  weapon  or  money ; 
next  to  hand;  in  OE.,  dressed:  Ad.  in  such  a  state  of 
preparation  as  to  need  no  delay.  ReadYly,  ad.  -i-U. 
ReadYness,  n.  -nes,  quickness;  freedom  from  reluc¬ 
tance  ;  promptitude ;  willingness ;  fitness  of  condition ; 
being  in  a  state  of  preparation.  To  make  heady,  to 
prepare ;  to  put  in  order.  Ready-made,  a.  made  before¬ 
hand  ;  kept  on  hand  for  sale  or  use ;  not  made  to  order. 
Ready  money,  n.  cash ;  means  of  immediate  payment ; 
not  credit.  Ready  reckoner,  n.  a  book  of  tables  and 
figures  giving  the  calculated  prices  of  articles  in  any 
number  from  a  farthing  each  in  value  upward.  Ready- 
wit  Y'ed,  a.  having  ready  wit. — Syn.  of  ‘ready,  a.’: 
prompt ;  prepared ;  willing ;  eager ;  quick ;  near ;  easy ; 
facile;  opportune;  expedite;  nimble;  unembarrassed; 
expeditious ;  speedy ;  unhesitating ;  dexterous ;  apt ; 
skilful ;  handy ;  expert ;  fitted ;  disposed ;  cheerful ;  free ; 
— of  *  readiness  ’ :  promptitute ;  aptitude ;  skill ;  knack ; 
dexterity ;  ease. 

REAFFIRM,  v.  re'df-ferm'  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
affirm]  :  to  affirm  a  second  time. 

REAGENT,  n.  re-d'jent  [re,  back  or  again,  and  agent] : 
in  chem.,  a  substance  used  to  detect  the  presence  of 
other  bodies  in  compounds ;  a  test. 

RE  AGGRAVATION,  n.  re-dg'grd-vd'shun  [re,  back  or 
again,  and  aggravation] :  in  the  eccles.  law  of  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Chh.,  the  last  monitory  or  warning,  published  after  three 
admonitions,  and  before  the  last  excommunication. 
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BEAL,  a.  re'dl  [Sp.  real,  actual :  F.  reel,  real — from 
mid.  L.  realis,  real — from  L.  res,  a  thing] :  not  fictitious 
or  imaginary;  true;  genuine;  permanent  or  immov¬ 
able,  as  real  estate  —  that  is,  lands  and  tenements. 
Re'alLy,  ad.  -Vi,  with  actual  existence ;  not  seemingly 
so ;  in  truth.  Reality,  n.  re-al'i-ti,  actual  being  or  ex¬ 
istence  of  anything ;  fact ;  truth ;  not  a  mere  appear¬ 
ance  or  show.  Realty,  n.  re'al-ti,  in  law,  real  property 
(see  Real  Estate).  Real  action,  an  action  at  law  in 
regard  to  lands  or  tenements.  Real  estate,  lands, 
and  all  that  appertains  to  them  (see  below). — Syn.  of 
*  real  ’ :  actual ;  genuine ;  true ;  authentic ;  veritable ; 
certain. 

REAL,  n.  re'dl  [Sp.  real — from  L.  regalis,  royal ;  rex  or 
regem,  a  king]  :  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account  in 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  other  old  Spanish  possessions.  It 
is  the  part  of  the  piastre  ( peso  dwro),  or  £  of  the 
; peseta ,  the  franc  of  the  new  Spanish  decimal  system ; 
and  has  a  value,  varying  with  the  exchange,  of  about  5 
cents.  Of  the  old  Spanish  reals  now  disused,  the  real 
de  plata  was  the  £  of  the  piastre  or  peso  dwro  (see 
Piastre)  ;  and  the  copper-real,  or  real  de  vellon,  was  the 
■fa  part  of  the  piastre.  The  real  was  first  coined  in 
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Spain  1497,  and  has  frequently  varied  in  value.  At  the 
present  day,  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  Central  American 
republics,  the  piastre  is  divided  into  8  reals,  and  silver 
coins  of  one  real  are  current;  while  in  Colombia,  it  is 
divided  into  10  reals,  and  silver  reals  and  half-reals  are 
coined.  The  real  is  also  a  money  of  account  in  Portugal, 
being  the  equivalent  of  40  reis ;  and  in  Batavia,  it  is  the 
name  of  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver  articles  correspond¬ 
ing  to  17  dwts.  14  grains  troy  weight. 

RE'AL  ESTATE,  or  Re'alty,  in  Law :  one  o?  the 
great  sub-divisions  of  all  property,  generally  including 
land  and  houses,  as  distinguished  from  goods,  chattels, 
and  money,  which  are  included  in  the  class  of  property 
known  as  personal  property,  or  personalty ;  the  first 
division  including  such  property  as  is  fixed  and  immov¬ 
able  ;  the  other,  all  movables.  By  the  statutes  of  nearly 
all  the  states,  real  property  is  defined  to  include  land, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  all  rights  thereto 
and  interests  therein ;  land  comprehends  all  things  of  a 
permanent  substantial  nature;  tenement  is  a  word  of 
greater  extent,  and  though  by  the  layman  applied  only 
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to  houses  and  buildings,  yet  in  its  legal  sense  signifies 
anything  that  may  be  holden,  providing  it  be  of  per¬ 
manent  nature,  no  matter  whether  of  a  substantial  or 
unsubstantial  kind ;  hereditament  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  expression  of  the  three,  and  includes  not  only 
lands  and  tenements,  but  whatever  may  be  inherited, 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  corporeal  comprising 
such  things  as  affect  the  senses  and  may  be  seen  or 
handled,  incorporeal  including  such  things  as  are  not 
objects  of  sensation,  being  creations  of  the  mind  and 
existing  only  in  the  mental  apprehension.  E.  E.  in¬ 
cludes,  in  many  of  the  states,  estates  for  years,  though 
in  some  of  the  states  not  including  leases  unless  they 
exceed  three  years;  estates  for  the  life  of  another; 
pews  and  rights  in  churches;  mining  rights;  growing 
trees  or  growing  crops  or  grass.  Trees  cut  and  lying  on 
the  land  or  blown  down  by  the  wind  will  pass  with  a 
conveyance  of  the  land.  Real  chattels  or  chattels  reed 
are  such  as  concern  or  affect  realty,  such  as  leases, 
mortgages,  and  contracts  affecting  real  estate.  They 
are  called  chattels  real  because  they  are  interests 
issuing  ^ut  of  or  annexed  to  E.  E. ;  they  differ  from 
realty  in  lacking  a  sufficient  legal,  indeterminate  dura¬ 
tion;  the  utmost  period  for  which  they  can  endure  is 
fixed  either  for  a  space  of  time  certain  or  until  a  certain 
sum  of  money  can  be  raised  out  of  a  particular  fund  or 
income.  There  are  certain  articles,  as  structures  called 
*  fixtures,’  which  in  themselves  are  personal  property, 
but  which  have  been  annexed  to  or  have  become  acces¬ 
sory  to  E.  E. :  whether  such  a  ‘  fixture  ’  has  become 
E.  E.  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  annexation,  the  in¬ 
tention  with  which  it  was  made,  and  the  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  property  between  whom  the  question  is 
likely  to  arise;  e.g.,  landlord  and  tenant,  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee,  heirs  and  executors,  vendor  and  vendee. 
There  formerly  existed  a  division  of  actions  or  suits  at 
law  into  real  actions  and  personal  actions;  in  the 
United  States,  however,  real  actions,  except  action  of 
ejectment,  have  either  been  abolished  or  have  fallen 
into  disuse;  ejectment,  in  some  states  called  ‘Writ  of 
Entry,’  and  in  others  ‘  Action  to  Eecover  Eeal  Prop¬ 
erty,’  has  become  the  ordinary  remedy  to  try  the  title 
to  land ;  the  procedure  in  this  action  has  been  much 
simplified  and  improved  as  compared  with  the  former 
practice.  There  were  also  actions  called  mixed  actions, 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  both  real  and  personal 
actions;  in  the  United  States  these  actions  likewise 
have  been  abolished  or  have  fallen  into  disuse.  In  the 
event  of  death  of  the  owner  of  property,  the  division 
into  realty  and  personalty  becomes  important;  on  that 
event  the  real  property  passes  immediately  to  the  heirs 
of  the  decedent,  and  the  personalty  goes  to  his  execu¬ 
tors  if  he  left  a  will,  or  to  his  administrators  if  he  died 
intestate.  Personal  property  is  used  first  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  decedent,  and  if  there  is  a  balance  it  is  used 
to  pay  legacies  as  designated  by  a  will. 
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REALGAR,  n.  re-al'gar  [F.  realgar — from  Sp.  rejalgar , 
name  used  by  the  alchemists — said  to  be  from  Ar.  rehdj 
al-glnar ,  cavern-dust,  arsenic]:  mineral  consisting  of 
about  70  parts  of  arsenic  and  30  of  sulphur. 

REALISM:  term  in  philosophy  having  several  widely 
different  meanings:  (1)  Platonic  or  Conceptual  Real¬ 
ism.  Concepts  or  general  notions  are  entities  with  a  be¬ 
ing  independent  of  the  individual  things  in  which  they 
may  be  incorporated.  This  doctrine  is  now  held  only  in 
the  modified  sense  that  there  are  intelligible,  rational  re¬ 
lations  or  ‘laws’  that  are  true  or  valid  for  the  individual 
elements  of  the  world.  (2)  Epistemological  Realism. 
In  knowledge  we  apprehend  a  reality  independent  of  the 
knowing  process;  opposed  to  Subjective  Idealism  and 
Skepticism  (q.v.).  In  this  sense  most  thinkers  are  real¬ 
ists.  The  w'hole  edifice  of  knowledge  rests  on  the  belief 
that  we  hold  converse  with  reality.  (3)  Naive  or  Com¬ 
mon-Sense  Realism.  The  real  world  is  what  we  perceive 
through  the  senses.  This  view  is  not  tenable  without 
revision.  Besides  the  qualities  and  relations  perceived 
through  the  senses,  the  world  includes  both  the  physical 
occasions  of  sensations,  and  minds  which  perceive  and 
think,  realize  purposes  and  serve  ideals.  These  are  all 
elements  of  reality.  (4)  Metaphysical  Realism.  The 
reality  beyond  our  thought  is  non-mental.  What  this 
may  be  is  a  subject  of  debate  among  philosophers.  Dual¬ 
ism  (q.v.)  asserts  two  kinds  of  reality,  mind  and  mat¬ 
ter.  Materialism  (q.v.)  asserts  that  matter  alone  is  real. 
Psycho-physical  Monism  affirms  an  unknown  identity  of 
the  two.  Perhaps  the  most  tenable  view  is  that  non¬ 
mental  reality  exists  only  in  organic  relationship  with 
minds.  Whatever  does  not  so  exist  is  beyond  the  range 
of  debate. 

REALIZE,  v.  re’al-iz  [It.  realizzare;  F.  realiser;  Sp. 
realizar,  to  realize — from  mid.  L.  redlis ,  real  (see  Real 
1)]:  to  bring  into  being  or  act;  to  convert  money  into 
lands  or  tenements;  to  convert  property  of  any  kind 
into  money;  to  consider  or  treat  as  real;  to  feel  as  a 
reality;  to  come  up  to,  as  one’s  expectations.  Realiz¬ 
ing,  imp.  Realized,  pp.  -izd.  ReAlizAble,  a.  - iz'a-bl , 
that  may  be  realized.  Realization,  n.  re’dl-i-zd'shun, 
the  act  of  realizing;  the  act  of  making  or  believing  as 
real;  the  act  of  bringing  into  being  or  act.  ReAlist,  n. 
-1st,  one  who  portrays  nature  or  real  life  as  he  finds  it: 
in  the  old  scholastic  phil.,  one  who  holds  the  Platonic  doc¬ 
trine  that,  irrespective  of  individual  existences,  universal 
ideas — as  Man,  Virtue,  Benevolence,  Religion — are  real 
and  independent  entities;  opposed  to  nominalists.  Re'al- 
is'tic,  a.  - tile ,  pert,  to  or  characteristic  of  a  realist. 
ReAlism,  n.  -izm,  doctrines  of  the  realists:  see  Nom¬ 
inalism:  also  Idea  (and  references  under  it). 

REALLEGE,  v.  rc'dl-lef  [re,  back  or  again,  and  al¬ 
lege ]:  to  allege  again. 
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REALM— EEAM. 

REALM,  n.  relm  [OF.  readme ;  F.  royaume ;  It.  reame, 
a  kingdom:  01'.  roial,  real ;  F.  royal ,  royal — from  L. 
regalis,  royal]:  the  dominions  of  a  king  or  sovereign;  a 
royal  jurisdiction;  kingly  government;  the  state. 

REAL  PRES'ENCE,  in  the  Eucharist:  doctrine  form¬ 
ing  an  article  in  the  belief  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and 
other  Eastern  churches,  and  of  some  bodies  or  individ¬ 
uals  in  other  Christian  communions — according  to  which 
it  is  held  that,  under  the  appearance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  after  con¬ 
secration  by  the  priest,  Christ  himself  is  really  and  sub¬ 
stantially  present,  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity. 
The  word  really  is  used  in  opposition  to  ‘figuratively’; 
and  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  authoritative 
expositor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief,  conjoins  with 
that  word  the  terms  ‘truly’  and  ‘substantially,’  the  for¬ 
mer  being  used  to  exclude  the  notion  of  a  barely  typical 
representation,  such  as  is  recognizable  in  the  paschal 
lamb  and  the  other  Messianic  types  of  the  old  Law.  The 
belief  of  the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches,  as  to  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  presence,  was  shared  by  Luther,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  differed  from  Roman  Catholics  as  to  the  mode;  and 
has  always  been  followed  also  by  one  school  of  divines 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  whose  doctrine  became  very 
prominent  in  the  time  of  Laud,  and  was  revived  in  the 
Tractarian  movement.  But  between  Catholics  and  all 
other  schools  of  whatever  class,  one  marked  difference 
exists.  According  to  the  former,  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  consecrated  Eucharist  is  permanent;  so  that  he  is 
believed  to  be  present  not  alone  for  the  communicant 
who  receives  the  Eucharist,  during  the  time  of  his  com¬ 
munion,  but  also  remains  present  in  the  consecrated  hosts 
reserved  after  communion.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
Lutherans,  and  almost  all  Anglicans,  confine  their  belief 
of  the  presence  to  the  time  of  communion,  and  all,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  repudiate  the  worship  of  the  Teserved 
elements,  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  question  as  to  the  reality  of  Christ’s  presence  in 
the  Eucharist  is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  regards 
the  mode  of  the  presence,  for  which  see  Transubstantia- 
tion. 

REALTY,  n.  re'al-ti  [Sp.  real — from  L.  regalis,  royal: 
F.  roi,  a  king]:  in  OE.,  royalty;  loyalty;  faithfulness. 

REAM,  n.  rem  [AS.  reama,  what  binds  up  or  covers: 
Ar.  ri$ma,  a  bale  or  packet,  especially  of  paper:  Sp. 
resma,  a  ream  of  paper:  Dut.  riem,  a  strap  or  thong,  a 
bundle:  comp.  Fin.  rihma,  a  bundle  of  40  squirrels’ 
skins]:  a  quantity  of  paper  consisting  of  20  quires,  each 
quire  comprising  24  folio  sheets;  among  printers,  some¬ 
times  21^  quires. 

REAM,  v.  rem  [Ger.  raumen,  to  remove,  to  clear  away 
—from  raum,  room]:  in  block-making ,  to  level  out  or  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  a  hole  with  an  instrument.  Ream'ing, 


BEAM’S  STATION— BE  ANNEX. 

imp.  Beamed,  pp.  remd.  Ream'er,  n.  -er,  -an  instru¬ 
ment  for  enlarging  a  hole  in  a  bevelled  form. 

BEAM’S  STATION,  Battle  of:  Gen.  Grant  deter¬ 
mined  to  destroy  the  Weldon  railroad  as  far  down  as 
Bowanty  creek,  13  m.  beyond  Globe  Tavern.  On  Aug.  22, 
1864,  Gen.  Hancock,  with  Miles’  and  Gibbon’s  divisions 
of  the  Second  Corps,  and  Gen.  Gregg’s  cavalry  division, 
in  all  about  8,500  men,  moved  to  the  left,  and  by  night 
of  the  24th  had  destroyed  the  road  from  Globe  Tavern  to 
a  point  3  m.  s.  of  Ream’s  Station,  and  12  m.  from  Peters¬ 
burg.  During  the  24th  Gregg’s  cavalry  was  sharply  at¬ 
tacked  by  Gen.  Butler’s  division  of  Confederate  cavalry. 
At  daylight  of  the  25th  Gibbon  was  ordered  to  move  out 
from  Ream’s  Station  and  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
road.  Gibbon  had  hardly  gotten  well  on  the  road,  when 
the  Union  cavalry  was  driven  in  by  cavalry  supported  by 
infantry,  and  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  Beam’s  Station 
intrenchments,  where  he  arrived  at  10  a.  m.  and  united 
with  Miles’  division.  Miles  held  the  right  half  of  these 
works,  Gibbon  the  left  half.  Gregg’s  cavalry  held  the 
approaches  m  the  direction  of  Petersburg  and  Dinwiddie 
Court  House.  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  the  larger  part  of  his 
corps,  together  with  G.  T.  Anderson’s  brigade  of  Long- 
street’s  corps  and  Gen.  Wade  Hampton’s  two  cavalry 
divisions,  marched  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  25th  Gen.  Wilcox’s  division 
made  two  attacks  upon  Miles.  At  5  p.  m.  Gens.  Heth  and 
Wilcox,  with  five  brigades  and  three  regiments,  made 
another  assault  upon  Miles,  and  a  part  of  his  line  gave 
way,  abandoning  a  battery.  At  the  same  time  the  right 
of  Gibbon’s  line  gave  way  and  two  more  batteries  fell 
into  possession  of  the  Confederates.  Miles  rallied  the 
61st  New  York,  and  by  desperate  fighting  retook  a  part 
of  his  line  and  his  lost  battery.  Hampton’s  cavalry  now 
attacked  Gibbon  and  drove  him  entirely  from  his  works, 
but  was  checked  by  a  heavy  flank  fire  from  Gregg’s  dis¬ 
mounted  cavalry,  upon  which  Hampton  turned  on  Gregg 
and  forced  him  back.  An  effort  made  to  retake  the 
intrenchments  failed.  At  dark  Hancock  withdrew  from 
the  field.  Gen.  Hill  made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  his 
advantage,  but  returned  to  the  Petersburg  intrenchments, 
leaving  Hampton’s  cavalry  at  Beam’s  Station.  The  Union 
loss  was  669  killed  and  wounded,  and  2,073  captured  or 
missing,  together  with  12  stands  of  colors  and  nine  guns. 
The  Confederate  loss,  as  reported  by  Hill,  was  720, 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  killed  and  wounded. 

REANIMATE,  v.  re-an'i-mat  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
animate:  F.  rammer]:  to  revive;  to  restore  to  life,  as  a 
person  apparently  dead;  to  infuse  new  life  or  courage 
into.  BeanTma'tion,  n.  - i-md'shun ,  act  of  reanimating. 

RE  ANNEX,  v.  re’an-neks'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  an¬ 
nex]:  to  annex  again;  to  reunite. 


REAP— HEAPING. 

REAP,  v.  rep  [AS.  ripa,  a  handful  of  corn  in  the  ear; 
ripan,  to  harvest  the  corn:  Goth,  raupjan;  Ger.  raufen; 
Dut.  rapen;  Low  Ger.  ruppen ,  to  pluck:  comp.  Gael. 
reub,  to  rend] :  to  cut  with  a  sickle  or  machine,  as  grain 
at  harvest;  to  obtain;  to  receive  as  a  reward;  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  of  reaping;  to  receive  the  fruit  of 
labor  or  work.  Reap'ing,  imp.  (see  below).  Reaped, 
pp.  rept.  Reap'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  or  that  which  reaps. 
Reaping-hook,  an  instrument  used  in  cutting  down 
grain  with  the  hand;  a  sickle.  Reaping-machine, 
machine  propelled  by  horse-power  for  cutting  and  lay¬ 
ing  down  grain,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
the  labor  of  reaping  with  the  hand:  see  Reaping. 

REAP'ING:  act  of  cutting  grain;  has  been  performed 
from  time  immemorial  with  an  instrument  called  a 
reaping-hook  or  sickle.  The  sickles  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  Egyptians,  and  Chinese  appear  to  have 
differed  very  little  in  form  from  those  in  use  in  this 
country.  The  reaping-hook  is  a  curved  instrument 
about  18  inches  in  length,  tapering  from  a  breadth  of 
about  two  inches  at  the  butt-end,  where  it  is  fixed  into  a 
wooden  handle.  The  edge  is  sometimes  serrated;  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  has  long  been  made  plain  and  sharp  like  a 
knife.  In  reaping,  the  harvester  takes  the  grain  in  his 
left  hand,  and  then  with  the  hook  cuts  the  stalks  as 
close  to  the  ground  as  possible;  but  when  a  grass  crop 
has  been  sown  down  with  the  grain,  the  stubble  is  often 
left  rather  longer  to  preserve  the  young  grass.  The 
grain  is  placed  handful  by  handful  in  a  band  usually 
made  of  the  corn,  and  when  as  much  has  been  cut  as 
will  form  a  sheaf,  it  is  tied  up  by  the  ‘bandster.’  The 
most  expert  reapers  slash  down  the  grain  with  the  hook 
in  the  right  hand,  using  the  left  merely  to  keep  the  grain 
from  falling,  until  sufficient  to  make  a  sheaf  has  been 
cut,  when  the  reaper  places  his  hook  under  the  grain, 
and,  supporting  it  with  his  left  arm,  deposits  it  all  at 
once  in  the  band.  A  bandster  (one  to  every  three  or  four 
reapers)  binds  the  grain,  and  sets  it  up  in  stooks  of  gen¬ 
erally  12  sheaves. 

The  scythe,  in  some  countries,  years  ago,  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  sickle:  among  the  varieties  in  use  were 
the  Hainault  scythe— a  Belgian  implement,  the  cradle 
scythe,  and  the  common  scythe  fitted  with  a  cradle. 
The  Hainault  scythe  consists  of  a  blade  about  2  ft.  8 
inches  long,  having  a  handle  14  inches  long.  This  the 
mower  holds  in  his  right  hand,  while  in  his  left  he 
carries  a  hook,  with  a  handle  of  about  equal  length. 
‘The  reaping,’  says  Henry  Stephens,  in  Book  of  the  Farm, 

1  is  done  by  pressing  the  back*  of  the  hook  with  the  left 
hand  against  the  standing  corn  [grain],  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  by  cutting  with  the  scythe  close  to  the 
ground  against  the  standing  corn  [grain]  with  a  free 
swing  of  the  right  arm,’ the  hook  keeping  the  cut  grain 
from  falling  until  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  sheaf 
has  been  cut.  The  cradle  scythe  is  composed  of  a  blade 
about  3^  ft.  long,  attached  to  a  principal  helve  or  snath 
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about  4  ft.  long,  into  which  another  helve  of  about  2£  ft. 
in  length  is  tenoned,  thus  making  two  handles.  The 
cradle  or  bow  is  a  piece  of  wood  jointed  to  the  heel  of 
the  blade,  into  which  are  inserted  three  or  four  wooden 
teeth,  in  a  line  with  the  blade,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
secure  the  grain  being  laid  evenly  in  one  direction.  As 
skill  at  the  working  of  the  scythe,  however,  increased, 
the  cradle  or  bow  was  discarded  in  many  cases. 

Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines. — The  process  of 
reaping  with  either  the  sickle  or  the  scythe  is  tedious 
and  expensive ;  and  since  the  last  part  of  the  18th  c., 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  the  work  by 
machinery — attempts  which,  in  later  years,  have  been 
Completely  successful.  Reaping  by  machinery,  however. 


Pig.  l.— Ancient  Reaping-machine. 

is  no  modern  invention.  Pliny  the  Elder,  born  early  in 
the  first  c.,  found  a  reaping-machine  in  Gaul.  He  says : 
« in  the  extensive  fields  in  the  lowlands  of  Gaul,  vans  of 
large  size,  with  projecting  teeth  on  the  edge,  are  driven 
on  two  wheels  through  the  standing  grain  by  an  ox 
yoked  in  a  reverse  position.  In  this  manner  the  ears 
are  torn  off,  and  fall  into  the  van.’  Palladius,  about 
four  centuries  later,  found  a  similar  appliance  for  reap¬ 
ing  in  Gaul.  He  gives  a  more  detailed  but  similar 
description  of  the  machine.  The  annexed  cut,  from 
Woodcroft’s  Appendix  to  the  Specifications  of  English 
Patents  for  Reaping-machines,  represents  what  is  con¬ 
ceived,  from  the  descriptions,  to  have  been  the  form  of 
this  ancient  reaper.  The  first  modern  reaping-machine 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  Pitt,  in  England,  1786. 
Many  improvements  were  made,  but  till  1850  the  sale  of 
machines  was  quite  limited.  In  1826  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bell,  of  Scotland,  constructed  a  machine  which  had  some 
of  the  important  features  adopted  in  later  styles,  and  for 
which  he  received  public  recognition  as  a  benefactor  to 
agriculture.  In  the  United  States  also,  various  inven¬ 
tions  were  made.  Obed  Hussey  invented  1833,  and 
perfected  1837,  the  form  of  guards  and  cutters  now  in 
use,  thus  making  a  wonderful  improvement  over  all 
previous  styles.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  patented  1834, 
and  added  improvements  to  1845  and  1847,  a  reaper 
which  did  excellent  work,  and  which  took  the  gold  medal 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  London,  1851. 

Previous  to  1833  most  of  the  mechanical  reapers  were 
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pushed  in  front  of  the  team.  The  transfer  of  the  team 
to  the  front,  and  of  the  cutter-bar  to  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  frame,  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
machines.  To  the  front  of  the  cutter-bar  are  fastened 
numerous  iron  or  steel  guards,  or  fingers,  which  project 
7  or  8  in.,  and  through  slits  in  which  the  cutters  pass. 
These  cutters  are  made  of  triangular  plates  of  steel, 
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resembling  large  saw-teeth,  which  are  fastened  to  a  flat 
bar  which  is  given  a  vibratory  motion  lengthwise  of  the 
cutter-bar.  This  motion  is  communicated  from  the 
driving  wheel  or  wheels,  which  carry  the  frame  of  the 
machine,  by  means  of  gear-wheels  of  various  sizes,  and 
which  have  a  crank  connection  with  the  bar  to  which 
the  cutters  are  fastened.  The  stalks  of  the  grain  are 
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held  in  place  by  the  guards  while  the  knives  do  the 
cutting. 

That  the  present  perfection  has  been  secured  by  a 
multitude  of  changes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  previous 
to  1886  more  than  5,000  patents  for  reaping-machines, 
and  parts  of  machines,  had  been  issued,  and  many  new 
ones  are  added  every  year.  A  platform  on  which  a  man 
could  stand  and  rake  the  grain  into  bundles ;  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  automatic  rake  ;  a  ‘dropper’  to  lay  the  grain 
in  bundles;  and  changeable  gears  which  allowed  the 
same  machine  to  be  used  for  both  reaping  and  mowing 
— were  among  the  improvements.  In  1865,  self-rakers, 
which  had  been  used  only  on  the  one-wheel  machines, 
were  constructed  for  the  machines  with  two  drive- 
wheels.  Self-binders  were  afterward  introduced.  Drawn 
by  2  horses,  they  cut  a  strip  5  to  7  ft,  wide.  These 
machines  not  only  cut  and  gathered  the  grain,  but  tied 
it  into  bundles  with  wire;  but  this  material  proved 
very  objectionable,  and  1869  a  device  for  tying  the 
sheaves  with  cord  was  patented.  This  has  been  some¬ 
what  modified  and  improved,  and  has  been  so  largely 
used  in  recent  seasons  as  to  require  about  60,000  tons 
of  twine  per  year.  Efforts  are  now  (1891)  being  made 
to  perfect  and  introduce  a  machine  which  will  bind  the 
grain  with  straw. 

On  the  immense  wheat-fields  of  the  far  west,  machines 
known  as  ‘  headers  ’  were  introduced  several  years  ago. 
They  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  grain,  from  8  to  20  in.  long, 
and  place  them  in  huge  wagons  drawn  by  the  side  of  the 
machines  and  in  which  they  are  taken  to  steam-threshers 
located  in  the  fields.  Connected  with  some  of  these 
headers  is  a  thresher  and  cleaner,  so  that  by  once  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  ground  the  grain  is  cut,  shelled,  cleaned, 
and  put  into  sacks.  As  many  as  26  horses  or  mules  are 
often  used  to  draw  a  header,  and  traction  engines  are 
frequently  employed.  Headers  drawn  by  animal-power 
cut  from  8  to  16  ft.  wide.  Some  of  the  steam-machines 
are  of  enormous  size  and  cut  a  swath  40  ft. wide. 

Mowing-machines  were  invented  later  than  reapers, 
and  in  cutting  apparatus  and  manner  of  communicating 
motion  closely  resemble  them.  As  above  indicated, 
some  reapers  can  be  changed  into  mowers.  For  the 
mowing-machine  no  reel  or  platform  is  needed;  the 
grass  falls  where  it  stood,  and  the  cutter-bar  is  arranged 
to  rise  and  fall  and  thus  adapt  itself  to  the  surface  of 
the  land.  In  1853  a  machine  which  was  moderately 
successful  was  invented  by  C.  Wheeler.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  Buckeye,  and  by  other  valuable  machines. 
There  are  now  many  different  styles.  Some  have  the 
cutter-bar  in  front  of  the  drive-wheels;  some  in  the 
rear;  a  fe\v,  by  an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance, 
place  it  on  a  direct  line  with  the  axle,  the  pitman  rod 
playing  through  the  right-hand  wheel,  the  centre  of 
which  is  stationary ;  and  there  are  one  or  more  in  which 
it  is  directly  behind  the  team.  In  1870  a  machine  with 
a  differential  gear  which  converted  the  rotary  motion  of 
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the  drivers  directly  into  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
knife  was  invented  and  had  considerable  success. 
Machines  drawn  by  2  horses  cut  from  4  to  7  ft.  wide,  and 
smaller  sizes  are  made  for  a  single  horse. 


Mowing-machine. 


Lawn-mowers,  for  keeping  the  grass  closely  and  evenly 
cropped  on  smooth  lawns,  are  made  on  a  different 
principle  from  the  ordinary  mowing-machine.  They 
have  a  heavy  roller  which  acts  as  a  driving-wheel  and 
by  means  of  various  gears  gives  a  rapid  motion  to  spiral 
knives  which  revolve  closely  against  a  straight-edged 
knife  and  shear  off  the  grass.  The  height  of  the  cut  is 
regulated  by  two  small  adjustable  wheels  in  front  of  the 
machine.  Most  styles  used  in  the  United  States  leave 
the  cut  grass  on  the  ground,  but  a  few  have  a  box  in 
which  it  is  collected  and  can  be  removed.  The  small 
sizes,  cutting  10  to  20  in.  wide,  are  worked  by  hand, 
being  pushed  in  front  of  the  operator.  Larger  sizes, 
cutting  25  to  40  in.,  are  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses. 

The  first  machines,  for  either  reaping  or  mowing, 
which  approached  perfection  were  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  country  has  constantly  kept  in  advance 
of  all  others.  Large  numbers  of  machines  are  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  which  machines  for  cutting 
grain  or  grass  are  used.  In  manufacture  of  these 
machines  for  the  home  and  foreign  market  about  10,000 
skilled  workmen  are  employed.  The  home  demand  for 
combined  reapers  and  mowers,  and  for  reapers  without 
binders,  is  diminishing,  but  the  number  of  self-binders 
sold  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  invention  of  reaping-machines  has  led  to  a  vast 
increase  in  production  of  wheat,  as  it  has  enabled 
farmers  to  grow  wheat  on  immense  areas  which  could 
not  possibly  have  been  harvested  by  the  slow  and  toil¬ 
some  processes  previously  followed.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  during  the  haying  and  harvest  seasons  the 
use  of  the  mowing  and  reaping  machines  employed 
saves  the  labor  of  not  less  than  2,000,000  men. 


REAPPAREL — REASON. 

REAPPAREL,  v.  re’ dp-par' el:  to  clothe  again. 

REAPPEAR,  v.  re'dp-per'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  ap¬ 
pear ]:  to  appear  a  second  time.  Re' appearance,  n. 
-ans,  a  second  appearance. 

REAPPLY,  v.  re’ap-pli’  [re,  back  or  again,  and  ap¬ 
ply]  :  to  apply  again.  Re'applica'tion,  n.  -pli-M'sMn,  a 
second  application. 

REAPPOINT,  v.  re’ap-poyntf  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
appoint ]:  to  appoint  again.  Re'appoint'ment,  n.  a 
second  appointment. 

REAPPORTION,  v.  re'ap-por’sTiun  [re,  back  or  again 
and  apportion] :  to  apportion  again. 

REAR,  n.  rer  [OF.  riere,  rear — from  L.  retro,  behind; 
F.  arri&re,  behind]:  the  part  behind  the  rest;  the  part 
of  an  army  or  fleet  behind  the  other;  the  last  class; 
the  last  in  order.  Rear-admiral,  an  admiral  of  the 
third  rank.  Rear  guard,  the  portion  of  an  army  march¬ 
ing  behind  to  cover  and  protect  the  main  body.  Rear 
line,  the  last  rank  of  a  battalion,  etc.,  when  drawn  up 
in  open  order.  Rear  rank,  the  hindermost  rank  of  a 
body  of  troops.  Rearward,  n.  rer'werd,  the  last  troop; 
the  train  behind:  Ad.  at  or  toward  the  rear. 

REAR,  v.  rer  [another  form  of  raise,  which  see:  AS. 
rceran,  which  stands  for  rcesan,  to  rear,  to  raise]:  to 
raise;  to  stir  or  rouse  up;  to  breed,  as  cattle;  to  bring 
up  to  maturity,  as  a  family;  to  educate  or  instruct;  to 
rise  on  the  hind  legs,  as  a  horse;  to  build;  in  OE.,  to 
lift  up  from  a  fall;  to  move  upward;  to  rouse;  achieve. 
Rear'ing,  imp.;  N.  bringing  up;  building  up.  Reared, 
pp.  rerd. — Syn.  of  ‘rear’:  to  raise;  lift  up;  educate;  in¬ 
struct;  exalt;  elevate;  breed;  erect;  set  up;  establish. 

RE  ASCEND,  v.  re'as-send '  [re,  back  or  again,  and  as¬ 
cend ]:  to  rise,  mount,  or  climb  again.  Re'ascen'sion, 
n.  -sen'shun,  a  remounting.  Re'ascent',  n.  - sent ',  a  fresh 
ascent. 

REASON,  n.  re'zn  [F.  raison;  Sp.  rason;  It.  ragione, 
reason — from  L.  rationem,  judgment,  understanding, 
a  computation;  ratus,  calculated — from  reor,  I  think]: 
that  power  or  faculty  in  man  which  eminently  distin¬ 
guishes  him  from  the  other  animals,  enabling  him  to  de¬ 
duce  inferences  from  fa'-ts  or  propositions,  and  to  distin¬ 
guish  good  from  evil,  and  truth  from  falsehood:  a 
thought  or  a  consideration  as  bearing  on  a  question; 
cause;  ground;  motive;  clearness  of  faculties;  that 
which  justifies  or  supports  a  determination,  or  a  plan, 
etc.;  final  cause;  end  or  object  sought;  moderation;  pur¬ 
pose;  design:  V.  to  debate  or  discuss;  to  persuade  by 
argument;  to  deduce  ^inferences  justly  from  premises; 
to  make  inquiries.  Reasoning,  imp.:  N.  the  act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  exercising  the  faculty  of  reason;  arguments 
employed.  Reasonless,  a.  -les,  destitute  of  reason; 
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not  warranted  or  supported  by  reason ;  irrational ;  un« 
reasonable.  Reasoned,  pp.  re'znd.  Rea'soner,  n.  -et 
one  who  reasons ;  an  arguer.  Reasonable,  a.  - a-bl , 
endowed  with  or  governed  by  reason ;  moderate ;  not 
excessive ;  sane.  Reasonably,  ad.  ~d-bR.  Reason¬ 
ableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  the  quality  of  being  reasonable; 
the  state  or  quality  of  a  thing  which  justifies;  modera¬ 
tion.  By  reason  of,  by  means  of ;  on  accouut  of.  In 
reason  or  In  all  reason,  in  justice ;  on  rational 
grounds. — Syn.  of  ‘  reason,  n.  ’ :  cause ;  purpose ;  de¬ 
sign  ;  ground ;  principle ;  argument ;  motive ;  sake ; 
ratiocination;  right;  justice;  rationale;  moderation; 
consideration ;  account ;  object; — of  ‘  reasonable ’ :  just; 
rational;  tolerable;  moderate;  honest;  equitable;  fair. 

REASON :  that  function  of  the  human  Intelligence 
having  reference  to  the  attainment  of  truth  outside  the 
sphere  of  immediate  cognition — thus,  often  truth  in  its 
highest  and  largest  range.  We  know  many  things  by 
immediate  or  actual  experience.  Our  senses  tell  us  that 
we  are  thirsty,  that  we  hear  a  sound,  that  we  are  affected 
by  light :  these  facts  are  truths  of  Sense,  or  of  immediate 
knowledge,  and  do  not  involve  the  reason.  R.  comes 
into  activity  when  we  know  a  thing  not  immediately- 
but  by  some  indirect  process;  e.g.,  seeinga river  unusu¬ 
ally  swollen,  we  reason  (infer)  that  there  have  been 
heavy  rains  at  its  sources.  Here  the  mere  sense  tells 
us  only  that  the  river  is  high ;  it  is  by  certain  transi¬ 
tions  of  thought,  or  by  our  reasoning  powers,  that  we 
come  to  know  the  other  fact  that  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
country  there  have  been  heavy  rains. — It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered  that  the  term  Reason  is  used  by 
different  writers  in  a  variety  of  applications  as  concerns 
man’s  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature. 

In  ascertaining  these  truths  of  R.,  or  of  Inference,  as 
they  are  called,  there  are  various  steps  or  operations, 
described  under  different  names.  (1)  Deduction  or 
Syllogism;  (2)  Induction;  (3)  Generalization  of 
Notions,  of  which  Abstraction  and  Definition  are 
various  phases  (see  these  several  titles).  The  nature  of 
the  function  or  faculty  denominated  R.,  or  the  Reason¬ 
ing  Faculty,  can  be  explained  by  showing  how  it  results 
from  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  Intelligence :  see 
Association  of  Ideas. 

There  is  another  and  peculiar  signification  attached 
to  the  word  Reason,  growing  out  of  the  philosophy  of 
Kant.  He  maintained  the  existence  of  certain  princi¬ 
ples  or  cognitions  a  priori,  or  of  intuitive  origin,  and  not 
derived  from  experience;  e.g.,  cause  and  effect,  the  ax¬ 
ioms  of  mathematics,  etc. :  see  Common  Sense.  It  was  a 
function  of  the  R.,  according  to  him,  to  recognize  those 
principles ;  while  the  generalizations  of  mere  experience, 
as  that  water  extinguishes  fire,  were  proved  by  the  Un¬ 
derstanding.  Other  philosophers  give  the  name  ‘Noetic 
faculty  ’  [Greek,  nous ]  to  the  same  function.  Hamilton 
calls  it  the  ‘  Regulative  faculty.’ 


REASO  N— RSAU  M  U  Ii. 

REASON,  Worship  op:  incident  in  French  -  story. 
1793,  Nov.  10,  the  French  national  convention  ordered 
the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  Madame  Mail- 
lard,  selected  as  such  a  goddess,  was  drawn  on  a  splen¬ 
did  car  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  to  receive  hom¬ 
age  from  the  multitude.  For  some  time  afterward  that 
cathedral  was  designated  the  Temple  of  Reason. 

REASSEMBLE,  v.  refds-sem'bl  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
assemble ]  :  to  assemble  or  convene  again ;  to  collect 
anew.  Re'assem'blage,  n.  assemblage  a  second  time. 

REASSERT,  v.  re'as-sertf  [re,  back  or  again,  and  as¬ 
sert 1 :  to  assert  again ;  to  maintain  after  an  interval  ol 
suspension  or  cessation. 

REASSIGN,  v.  retds-sin'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  assign]  : 
to  transfer  back  what  has  been  assigned. 

REASSIMILATE,  v.  re'ds-sim'i-lat  [re,  back  or  again, 
and  assimilate] :  to  change  again  into  a  like  substance ; 
to  cause  t^  resemble  anew. 

REASSUME,  v.  re'ds-sum'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  as* 
sume]  :  to  assume  or  take  again.  Re'assump'tion,  n. 
« sum'shun ,  a  second  assumption. 

REASSURE,  v.  re'ds-shor'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  as¬ 
sure]  :  to  restore  courage  to ;  to  insure  a  second  time 
against  loss ;  also  Reinsure.  Re'assu'rance,  n.  -sho'- 
rdns,  an  assurance  of  property  by  an  underwriter  to  re¬ 
lieve  himself  from  the  risk  he  has  undertaken;  also 
Reinsurance. 

REASTY,  a.  red'd :  OE.  for  Rusty,  which  see. 

REATTACH,  v.  retat-tach'  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
attach]  :  to  attach  a  second  time.  Re' attachment,  n. 
a  second  attachment  of  the  same  person  or  thing. 

REATTEMPT,  v.  re'dt-tempi '  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
attempt ] :  to  attempt  again. 

REAUMUR,  ra-d-mur',  Ren£  Antoine  Ferchauet  de  : 
naturalist  and  physicist :  1683,  Feb.  28 — 1757,  Oct.  17 ;  b. 
La  Rochelle,  dept,  of  Charente-Inferieure,  France.  He 
studied  in  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Poitiers,  and  after¬ 
ward  at  Bourges.  With  an  eye  observant  of  facts  of 
every  kind,  and  an  indiscriminate  thirst  for  informa¬ 
tion,  he  gave  special  attention  to  physics,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  mathematics.  In  1703,  he  went  to  reside  at 
Paris,  where  he  speedily  attracted  general  attention  by 
the  publication  of  three  geometrical  Memoirs  on  partic¬ 
ular  cases  of  the  intersection  of  lines ;  and  1708,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  and  was 
charged  with  supervision  of  the  work  Description  des 
divers  Arts  et  Metiers,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government.  R.  lightened  his  labors  witn  occasional 
researches  1708— 15  into  various  subjects  of  nat.  history. 
The  collections  of  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences 
1722-25  contain  a  number  of  papers  by  R.,  in  which 
he  details  his  discoveries  of  the  mode  of  producing  steel 
from  iron  (an  art  till  then  eeknown  in  France),  of  the 
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tendency  which  fused  metals  have  to  become  crystal¬ 
lized,  and  of  the  mode  of  tinning  iron  (also  till  then  un¬ 
known  in  France).  For  these  brilliant  and  valuable  suc¬ 
cesses,  he  received  from  the  French  govt.  12,000  livres, 
which  he  spent  in  promoting  and  encouraging  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts.  Notable  was  his  invention  of  the  Ther¬ 
mometer  (q.v.)  which  bears  his  name.  He  died  of  a  fall 
from  a  horse  at  his  estate  of  Bermondiere,  dept,  of 
Maine;  leaving  a  voluminous  collection  of  works  on 
scientific  subjects,  also  a  treatise  on  ‘  the  silk  of  spiders,’ 
translated  into  Manchu  by  command  of  the  Emperor  of 
China;  and  a  number  of  Memoirs  (1731-40),  containing 
his  thermometric  researches  on  air,  etc.  But  by  far  his 
most  important  work  is  Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHistoire 
des  Insectes  (Amsterdam  12  vols.  1737-48),  which  em¬ 
bodies  original  observations  and  discoveries  concerning 
habits  and  instincts  of  insects,  sufficient  to  immortalize 
their  author.  Only  six  vols.  of  this  work  have  been 
published,  the  7th  being  incomplete.  The  Acad,  of 
Sciences  obtained,  by  the  terms  of  R.’s  will,  his  collec¬ 
tions  of  minerals,  plants  and  valuable  MSS. 

REAUMUR’S  THERMOMETER,  rd-o-murs' :  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  named  after  its  inventor,  in  which  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water 
is  divided  into  80°,  the  freezing-point  being  marked  0°. 

REAVE,  v.  rev  [AS.  reaf,  spoil ;  reafian,  to  seize,  to 
take  hold  of :  Icel.  rifa,  to  tear  asunder :  Ger.  rauben, 
to  plunder;  raub,  spoil:  comp.  L.  rapid,  I  seize]:  in 
OE.,  to  take  away  by  violence  or  stealth.  Reft,  pt.  pp. 
reft,  deprived ;  bereft.  Reav'er,  n.  -er,  a  robber. 

RE  AVOW,  v.  re'a-vow  [re,  back  or  again,  and  avow ] : 
to  vow  again. 

REBAPTIZE,  v.  re'bdp-tiz'[re,  and  baptize]  :  to  baptize 
a  second  time.  Rebap'tism,  n.  a  second  baptism. 

REBATE,  v.  re-bat'  [F.  rabattre,  to  abate,  to  beat  or 
press  down — from  re,  and  abattre,  to  beat  down] :  to 
blunt ;  to  deprive  of  keenness :  to  deduct  from  :  N.  deep 
longitudinal  groove,  cut  in  a  piece  of  timber,  to  receive 
the  edge  of  another  piece,  or  the  ends  of  a  number  of 
"{eces  of  wood ;  also  a  notch,  such  as  that  in  a  door  stand- 
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ard  for  the  door,  is  called  a  rebate ;  and  in  masonry, 
such  a  joint  is  called  a  joggle  :  rebate  denotes  also  a  hard 
freestone  used  for  paving.  Reba'ting,  imp.  Reba'ted, 
pp.  in  her.,  having  the  points  broken  off  or  cut  short. 
Rebate',  n.  or  Rebate'ment,  n.  -merit,  a  deduction  from, 
as  of  discount  or  iutcrojt. , 


REBEC— REBEL. 

REBEC,  or  Rebeck,  n.  re'bek  [F.  rebec — from  It.  ribec- 
ca  ;  Sp.  rabel;  Pers.  rubab\  :  ancient  musical  instrument 
of  the  violin  kind,  of  which  the  body,  instead  of  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  hemispherical  enlargements,  like  other  in¬ 
struments  of  the  same  tribe,  was  narrow  toward  the 
neck,  and  gradually  enlarged  till  it  rounded  off  at  the 
lower  end.  It  had  a  bridge,  and  three  strings  tuned  in 


Rebec  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
fifths,  and  was  played  with  a  bow.  The  earliest  known 
representation  ox  the  j&.,  nowever,  taKen  by  the  Abbe 
Herbert  from  a  MS.  Oj.  one  ocn  c.,  gives  it  but  one  string, 
i'he  Moors  introduced  the  R.  from  the  East  into  Spain, 
whence  it  spread  over  Europe,  and  was  the  precursor  of 
the  violin.  The  four  classes  of  rebecs,  treble,  alto,  tenor, 
and  bass,  were  favorite  instruments  of  the  minstrels  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  were  used  both  for  the  dance  and 
to  accompany  street-singing.  Milton  in  his  L  Allegro, 
characterizes  this  instrument  as  the  ‘  jocund  rebec.’ 

REBEL,  n.  re'bel  [F.  rebeller,  to  rebel,  to  revolt — from 
jb.  rebelldre,  to  rebel— from  re,  back  or  again ;  beildre,  to 
make  war — from  bellum,  war] :  one  who  revolts  and 
makes  war  against  constituted  authorities;  one  who 
takes  up  arms  against  the  authority  of  a  govt,  tc  which 
he  owes  allegiance ;  in  feudal  law,  one  who  disobeyed  his 
lord:  Adj.  rebellious:  V.  re-bel to  take  up  arms  and 
openly  resist  a  constituted  govt,  to  which  allegiance  is 
due ;  to  revolt.  Rebelling,  imp.  Rebelled',  pp.  -held'. 
Rebel'lion,  n.  -bel'yun  [F. — L.]  :  open  and  avowed  resist¬ 
ance  to  a  govt,  by  force  of  arms.  Unlike  insurrection, 
which  may  be  merely  an  opposition  to  a  particular  law 
rebellion  involves  a  design  to  renounce  the  whole  au¬ 
thority  of  the  state. — The  expression  ‘  The  Great  Re¬ 
bellion  ’  is  generally  applied  in  England  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Long  Parliament  against  the  authority  of  Charles  I. 
lit  began  with  the  votes  of  the  two  houses  regarding  the 
militia  1342,  by  which  they  endeavored  to  seize  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  of  the  country,  and  the  departure  of  the 
king  for  York,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities ;  and  the  civil  war  was,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  terminated  by  the  submission  of  Charles 
to  the  Scots,  1646,  Apr. ;  though,  in  a  loose  sense,  the 
period  of  the  rebellion  is  usually  held  to  include  the 
Commonwealth  or  Protectorate,  and  to  extend  to  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  1660,  May.— The  revolts  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  House  of  Stuart  1715  and  45  are  often,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Scotland,  spoken  of  emphatically  as  ‘  The 
Rebellion  The  former  rising  in  favor  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George?  son  ox  James  II.  of  England,  cailec  the 
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Old  Pretender,  was  headed  by  the  Earl  ol'  Mar,  and  put 
down  1716  :  the  latter  was  led  by  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
known  as  the  Young  Pretender,  who,  landing  in  the 
Hebrides,  was  joined  by  the  Highland  chieftains  and 
numerous  followers,  and  after  taking  possession  of 
Edinburgh,  and  marching  to  Derby,  retreated  into 
Scotland,  and  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden,  1746,  Apr.  16. 
Rebellious,  a.  -yus,  opposing  a  government  by 
force  of  arms,  to  which  allegiance  or  obedience  is  due ; 
disobedient.  Rebel'liously,  ad.  -U.  Rebel'liousness, 
n.  -nes,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  rebellious. — Syn.  of 
‘  rebellion  ’ :  insurrection ;  revolt ;  mutiny ;  sedition ; 
contumacy ;  resistance ;  revolution. 

REBELLION,  War  of  the  ;  or  The  Civil  War  :  see 
United  States  of  America. 

REBITING,  n.re-bi'tmg  [re,  back  or  again,  and  biting]  : 
the  act  of  restoring  worn  lines  on  an  engraved  plate  by 
means  of  the  action  of  an  acid. 

REBOSC,  n.  rd-bo'so  [Sp.]  :  a  scarf  or  long  shawl  worn 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  by  Spanish  women  in  the 
southern  states. 

REBOUND,  v.  re-bownd'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  bound]  : 
to  start  or  spring  back ;  to  drive  back ;  to  reverberate : 
N.  the  act  of  starting  or  springing  back ;  a  recoil.  Re- 
bound'ing,  imp.:  Adj.  re-echoing.  Rebound'ed,  pp. : 
Adj.  produced  by  a  rebound. 

REBREATHE,  v.  re-breW  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
breathe ] :  to  breathe  again. 

REBUFF,  n.  re-buff  [L.  re,  back  or  again ;  It.  buffo,  a 
blurt  or  puff  with  the  mouth  made  at  one  in  scorn ;  rab- 
buffo,  a  rebuke ;  rabbuffare,  to  disorder,  to  rebuke :  F. 
rebuffade ,  a  repulse]  :  a  sudden  check ;  refusal ;  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  repulse ;  a  defeat :  Y.  to  refuse  quickly 
and  suddenly;  to  reject  solicitation.  Rebuff'ing,  imp. 
Rebuffed',  pp.  -buft'. 

REBUILD,  v.  re-bild'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  build ]  :  to 
build  again ;  to  renew  a  structure. 

REBUKE,  v.  re-bukf  [F.  rebequer,  to  answer  saucily— 
from  re,  back ;  bee,  a  beak :  Bret,  rebecha,  to  reprove :  It. 
ribeccamento,  a  check  or  rebuke ;  rimbeceare,  to  beat  back, 
to  retort  back] :  to  reprove  or  reprimand  for  a  fault ;  to 
check  by  reproof;  in  Scrip.,  to  afflict;  to  chasten;  to 
check ;  to  calm :  N.  a  reproof  or  reprimand  for  faults; 
a  chiding  into  silence;  in  Scrip.,  chastisement;  affliction 
for  correction.  Rebuk'ing,  imp.  Rebuked',  pp.  -bukt'. 
Rebuk'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  rebukes.  Rebuk'able,  a. 
- d-bl ,  deserving  of  rebuke.  Rebuk'ingly,  ad.  -Vi.  To 
be  or  live  without  rebuke,  to  live  blamelessly. — Syn. 
of  ‘rebuke,  v.’:  to  chide;  check;  chasten;  reprove; 
silence ;  restrain ;  blame ;  censure ;  condemn ;  reproach ; 
upbraid;  reprimand;  animadvert;  reprehend.  Note. — 
Rebuke  is  derived  by  some  from  OF.  rebouquer  ;  F.  re- 
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boucher,  to  blunt,  to  rebuff — from  L.  re,  back ;  prov.  F. 
bouqne  ;  F.  bouche,  the  mouth — from  L.  bucca,  the  cheek. 

REBURY,  v.  re-ber'i  [re,  back  or  again,  and  bury] :  to 
'  inter  again. 

REBUS,  n.  re'bus,  pin.  Rebuses,  re'bus-ez  [L.  rebus, 
by  means  of  or  from  things] :  enigmatical  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  name  or  thing  by  using  pictorial  devices  for 
letters,  syllables,  or  parts  of  words ;  a  riddle  in 
which  words  or  phrases  are  represented  by  pictures 
of  things  whose  names  chance  to  resemble  them  in 
sound.  The  term  originated  probably  from  the  device 
speaking  to  the  beholder  non  verbis  sed  rebus.  Devices 
of  this  kind,  allusive  to  the  bearer’s  name,  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  common  in  the  middle  ages,  particularly  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  many  instances,  they  were  used  by  ecclesiastics 
and  others  who  had  not  a  right  to 
armorial  ensigns.  Thus,  on  the 
rector’s  lodgings  at  Lincoln  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  erected  in  the 
15th  c.,  to  which  Thomas 
Beckyngton,  Bp.  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  liberally  contributed,  is 
carved  the  rebus  of  that  prelate — 
a  beacon  and  tun,  with  T,  the 
initial  letter  of  his  Christian 
name.  In  Westminster  Abbey, 

Abbot  Islip’s  chapel  gives  two 
forms  of  his  rebus — one,  a  human 
eye  and  a  small  branch  or  slip 
of  a  tree ;  the  other,  a  man  in 
the  act  of  falling  from  a  tree, 
and  exclaiming,  ‘  I  slip  !  ’  Many  of  the  monograms  of 
the  artists  of  the  middle  ages  and 
early  printers  were  rebuses :  that  of 
Ludger  von  Ring  was  the  letter  L 
inserted  into  a  ring.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  early  coats  of  arms 
were  rebuses  on  the  names  of  the 
bearers  of  them — e.  g. ,  a  lock  and  heart 
for  that  of  Lockhart.  Family  badges 
are  also  frequently  of  the  nature  of  a 
Rebus  of  Abbot  Islip.  rebus,  and  mottoes,  as  Ver  non  semper 

Westminster  Ab-  ^  ^  the  Vernon^ 

REBUT,  v.  re-hut'  [F.  rebuter,  to  put  or  thrust  back : 
It.  ributtare,  to  cast  back,  to  reject;  buttare,  to  throw  or 
fling  (see  Butt  1)] :  to  oppose  by  argument ;  to  repel ;  in 
law,  to  return  an  answer;  in  OE.,  to  beat  back;  to  keep 
off.  Rebut'ting,  imp.  Rebut'ted,  pp.  Rebut'tal, 
n.  -dl,  contradiction;  refutation.  Rebut'tek,  n.  -er,  in 
law,  a  plaintiff’s  answer  to  a  defender’s  rejoinder.  Re¬ 
butting-,  n.  re-buhing,  in  curling,  an  effort  of  strength 
and  hazard  by  the  player  in  driving  his  stone  toward 
the  tee,  in  the  hope  of  sftme  benefit  turning  up  for  his 
side  in  hitting  the  other  st  >nes  at  and  about  the  tee. 


Rebus  of  Bishop 
Beckyngton. 
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RECALCITRATE,  v.  re-MV si-trdt  [L.  re,  back;  calci- 
tratus,  a  kicking — from  calx  or  calcem,  the  heel]:  to  kick 
back;  to  express  repugnance.  Recal'citrating,  imp. 
Recal'citrated,  pp.  Eecal'citrant,  a.  -trdnt,  kicking 
back;  showing  repugnance;  refractory;  rebellious.  Re- 
cal'citra'tion,  n.  -trd'shun,  a  kicking  back;  repugnance. 

RECALESCENCE:  if  a  piece  of  magnetized  steel  be 
heated  to  850°  C.,  it  loses  its  magnetic  power.  On  cool¬ 
ing  the  magnetism  returns.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
recalescence. 

RECALL,  v.  re-Tcawl'  [re,  back  or  again;  and  call]:  to 
call  back  or  again;  to  revoke;  to  call  back  from  some 
place  or  mission;  to  revive  in  the  mind:  N.  the  act  or 
power  of  calling  back;  a  revocation. 

RECAMIER,  ra-lca-me-a’,  Jeanne  FRANgoisE  Julie 
Adelaide  (Bernard),  Madame:  1777,  Dec.  4 — 1849,  May 
11;  b.  Lyons:  perhaps  the  finest  representative  specimen, 
in  later  times,  of  that  character  peculiarly  French,  the 
‘woman  of  society.’  Her  father  was  a  banker  of  that 
city,  and,  as  well  as  her  mother,  was  distinguished  by 
much  of  the  personal  grace  and  charm  which  in  the 
daughter  seem  to  have  culminated  in  almost  typical  per¬ 
fection.  She  was  educated  under  the  charge  of  an  aunt 
in  the  convent  of  La  Deserte;  and  at  about  the  age  of 
15,  she  went  to  Paris  to  join  her  parents,  and  soon  was 
married  to  Jacques  Reeamier,  rich  banker  about  thrice 
her  own  age.  The  union  is  said  to  have  been  scarcely  in 
the  ordinary  sense  connubial  (‘M.  Reeamier  n’eut  jamais 
que  des  rapports  paternels  avec  sa  femme’);  but  a  mu¬ 
tual  affection  and  respect  influenced  it  from  the  first,  and 
preserved  it  to  the  end.  A  record  of  the  splendid  social 
triumphs  of  Madame  Reeamier  would  involve  notice  of 
nearly  all  that  was  distinguished  in  Paris  during  about 
50  years.  To  the  famous  Madame  de  Stael,  she  was 
bound  by  ties  of  extreme  affection  and  intimacy;  and 
when  her  friend  was  banished  from  Paris,  as  having 
drawn  on  her  the  petty  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  Mme.  Re- 
camier  lavished  her  sympathy  on  the  brilliant  exile. 
Afterward  the  complete  ruin  of  her  husband’s  fortunes 
induced  her  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Madame  de 
Stael  to  join  her  at  Coppet,  in  Switzerland  (1806).  Here 
she  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  Prince  August  of 
Prussia,  and  a  mutual  attachment  ensued.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that,  of  all  her  innumerable  admirers,  he  alone 
succeeded  in  touching  her  heart.  A  marriage  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  whose  necessary  condition  was  the  consent  of 
her  husband  to  a  divorce.  This  was  not  refused;  but 
his  mild  and  touching  remonstrance  sufficed  to  divert 
from  her  purpose  a  woman  of  generous  feeling:  the  man 
whose  brilliant  prosperities  she  had  shared,  she  shrank 
from  deserting  in  his  misfortune.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  friend  of  her  later  years  was  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  who,  becoming  a  widower  1846,  wished  to  marry 
Madame  Reeamier,  a  widow  since  1830;  but  the  lady 
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declined  the  honor.  Till  the  last  day  of  Chateaubriand’s 
life,  he  found  in  the  friendship  of  Madame  R.  almost  his 
only  cheer  and  satisfaction.  She  holds  a  historic  place 
among  the  French  queens  of  society.  Not  so  brilliant 
as  some  of  them,  she  was  obviously  much  more  correct 
and  estimable  than  most,  on  a  ground  of  virtue  or  of 
coldness;  and  she  seems  to  have  moved  in  some  atmos¬ 
phere  of  bewildering  charm.  See  Souvenirs  ei  Correspon- 
dance  tires  des  Papier 8  de  Madame  R.,  edited  by  her  niece, 
Madame  Lenormant  (1859,  4th  ed.  1873),  and  Madame 
Recamier,  by  tbe  same  (1872);  also  biography  byBrunier 
(1875). 

RECANATI,  rarkd-na'te  :  town  of  central  Italy,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Macerata,  14  m.  s.  of  Ancona ;  a  powerful  mili¬ 
tary  position  in  the  11th  c.  Pop.  (1881)  5,824. 

RECANT,  v.  rb-kantf  [L.  recanto,  I  sound  back,  I 
recall — from  re,  back  or  again ;  canto,  I  sing  :  It.  ricantare, 
to  sing  again] :  to  recall  words ;  to  retract  former  words 
or  a  former  declaration ;  to  unsay  something  formerly 
said.  RecantTng,  imp.  Recant'ed,  pp.  Recant'er, 
n.  -er,  one  who  recants.  Recantation,  n.  re'kan-ta 
shun,  the  act  of  recalling ;  a  declaration  that  contradicts 
a  former  one.— Syn.  of  ‘  recant  ’ :  to  recall ;  revoke ;  re¬ 
tract;  abjure;  disown;  disavow;  renounce;  repudiate. 

RECAPITULATE,  v.  re'ka-pit'u-lat  [F.  recapituler,  to 
recapitulate  —  from  mid.  L.  recapituldre  —  from  L.  re, 
back  or  again ;  capit'ulum,  a  small  head — from  caput,  the 
head] :  to  go  over  again  the  principal  things  mentioned 
or  written,  as  in  a  discourse  or  essay;  to  detail  again. 
Re'capitDeating,  imp.  Re'capit'ulated,  pp.  Re'- 
capit'ula'tion,  n.  -Id'shun  [F. — L.]  :  a  summary  or  con¬ 
cise  statement  of  the  principal  heads  or  points  in  a  dis¬ 
course  or  essay.  Re'capit'ulatory,  a.  4er-i,  repeating. 
— Syn.  of  4  recapitulate’ :  to  reiterate ;  repeat ;  rehearse ; 
recite. 

RECAPTION,  n.  re-kdp'shun  [L.  re,  back  or  again; 
captus ,  laid  hold  of,  seized — from  capere ,  to  seize]  :  re¬ 
prisal  ;  the  act  of  retaking  one’s  own  goods,  chattels, 
etc.,  from  one  wrongfully  retaining  them.  Recap'tor, 
n.  -ter,  one  who  takes  a  prize  which  had  formerly  been 
taken.  Recap'ture,  v.  -tur,  to  retake:  N.  the  act  of 
retaking. 

RECARBONIZE,  v.  re-kdr'bo-nizf  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
carbonize ] :  to  carbonize  again ;  to  introduce  carbon  again 
after  its  withdrawal. 

RECAST,  v.  re-kdst'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  cast] :  to 
cast  again ;  to  mold  anew;  to  compute  a  second  time. 
Recasting,  imp.  molding  anew. 

RECEDE,  v.  re-sed'  [F.  receder,  to  recede— from  L. 
recedere,  to  fall  back— from  re,  back ;  cedo,  I  go  or  move : 
It  recedere]  :  to  retreat ;  to  withdraw ;  to  desist.  Re¬ 
ceding,  imp.  Rece'ded,  pp.— Syn.  of  ‘  recede  * :  to 
retreat ;  retire ;  withdraw ;  return ;  retrograde ;  desist. 
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RECEIPT,  n.  re-set'  [OF.  recete;  F.  recetle;  It.  ricetta,  a 
receipt — from  mid.  L.  recepta,  a  receipt — from  L.  receptus , 
received  or  taken  back-  -from  re,  back;  captus,  taken; 
capere,  to  take] :  act  of  receiving ;  a  written  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  having  received  goods  or  money,  etc.  (see  below) :  / 

written  instructions  for  compounding  certain  ingre-  / 
dients,  as  for  making  a  cake,  etc. — see,  however,  Note 
under  Recipe  :  Y.  to  sign  a  written  acknowledgment  of 
having  received  goods,  money,  etc.  ReceiptTng,  imp. 
Receipted,  pp.  Receipt-book,  a  book  containing  iu- 
structions  or  prescriptions;  a  book  containing  printed 
forms  of  receipts,  to  be  tilled  uj3  as  may  be  required,  in 
acknowledgment  of  having  received  goods,  money,  etc. 
Receipt-stamp,  in  Britain,  a  government  stamp  affixed 
to  all  accounts  at  settlement,  or  to  any  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  receipt  of  money,  when  such  amount  to  £2 
or  upward.  Receipt  of  custom,  in  Scrip.,  the  office 
or  post  of  the  collector  of  the  Roman  taxes. 

RECEIPT,  re-set':  popular  and  legal  term  to  signify 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  in 
discharge  of  a  debt  due  or  a  demand.  It  is  commonly 
believed  among  laymen  that  a  R.  is  the  only  legal  proof 
of  such  payment  and  that  it  is  absolutely  conclusive 
upon  the  party  signing  it.  This  is  a  mistake ;  a  R.  is 
only  one  method  of  proving  payment,  and  it  may  always 
be  explained  by  oral  extrinsic  evidence ;  it  is  thus  only 
presumptive  evidence  of  payment.  In  this  it  differs 
from  a  release  made  under  seal ;  such  an  instrument  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  complete  discharge  and  can  be 
attacked  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  A  R.  for  money 
may  always  be  explained  and  contradicted  by  other  and 
oral  evidence ;  it  is  only  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
sum  stated  has  been  paid  or  that  any  sum  whatever  has 
been  paid.  A  simple  R.  is  not  regarded  as  a  contract, 
and  has  little  more  force  than  the  oral  admission  of  the 
party  signing  the  R.  It  frequently  happens  that  an 
instrument  reciting  a  R.  for  money  or  goods  contains 
terms,  agreements,  conditions,  and  assignments;  such 
an  instrument  as  to  everything  but  the  R.  has  all  the 
force  and  effect  of  any  contract,  and  its  terms  cannot  be 
affected  or  varied  by  oral  evidence ;  but  the  part  con¬ 
taining  the  R.  can  be  so  varied  as  though  the  paper  Con¬ 
tained  nothing  else.  Even  though  a  R.  be  given  in 
‘full  of  all  demands5  or  in  ‘full  settlement,’  unless  it 
be  made  under  seal  it  will  not  operate  as  conclusive 
satisfaction  of  the  claim,  and  it  may  be  contradicted  by 
other  evidence  to  show  that  a  less  sum  of  money  than 
the  whole  claim  was  paid.  A  R.  made  by  an  authorized 
agent  is  as  good  as  one  made  by  the  principal ;  a  joint 
trustee  who  signs  a  R.  for  money,  only  because  the  R. 
without  his  signature  would  have  no  effect,  may,  unless 
he  is  himself  in  default,  show  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
money,  and  can  thus  remove  or  limit  his  liability ;  but  a 
co-executor  who  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  signing  a 
R.,  to  give  it  effect,  is  bound  by  the  R.  that  he  signs. 
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RECEIVE,  v.  re-sev'  [F.  recevoir ;  It.  recepere,  rieevere, 
to  receive,  to  admit — from  L.  recipere,  to  receive  or  get 
back — from  re,  back  or  again ;  capib,  I  take]  :  to  take 
or  obtain  from  another  in  any  manner,  as  a  gift,  a 
wound,  a  disease ;  to  accept ;  to  take  or  obtain  intellect¬ 
ually;  to  embrace;  to  admit;  to  welcome;  to  enter¬ 
tain  as  a  guest ;  to  take  in  or  on ;  in  Scrip.,  to  believe ; 
in  OE.,  to  conceive  in  the  mind.  Receiving,  imp. 
Received,  pp.  re-sevd'.  Receiver,  n.  -er,  one  who  or 
that  which  receives ;  an  officer  appointed  to  receive  the 
public  money,  or  to  hold  money  in  trust ;  in  chem.,  a  ves¬ 
sel  or  receptacle  for  receiving  any  product ;  the  glass 
vessel  of  an  air-pump ;  one  who  co-operates  with  a  thief 
by  taking  possession  for  disposal  of  the  goods  which  he 
steals — in  thieves’  slang,  called  ‘  a  fence  ’  (see  Receiving 
Stolen  Goods).  Receivable,  a.  -d-bl,  that  may  be  re¬ 
ceived.  Receiv'ably,  ad.  -a-bli.  Receiv'ableness,  n. 
-nes,  capability  of  being  received.  Receiv'edness,  n„ 
-nes,  general  allowance  or  belief.  Receiving-house,  a 
store ;  a  place  where  parcels  or  letters  are  left  to  be  col¬ 
lected  for  transport. — Syn.  of  «  receive  ’ :  to  allow ;  ad¬ 
mit  ;  take ;  accept ;  hold ;  retain ;  suffer. 

RECEIV'ER,  in  Law:  person  appointed  by  a  court 
of  equity  to  take  charge  of  property,  when  that  prop¬ 
erty  is  held  in  trust  or  otherwise  by  some  person  or 
party,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  property  being  re- 
moAred,  ruined,  wasted,  or  squandered,  or  where  the  in¬ 
terests  of  third  persons  in  the  property,  whether  present, 
future,  or  contingent,  are  likely  to  be  seriously  injured. 
The  R.  is  an  indifferent  person  between  the  parties,  and 
usually  has  the  power  to  do  everything  in  and  about  the 
property  which  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  the  court 
that  either  one  of  the  parties  should  do.  But  he  can 
exercise  only  such  powers  as  are  expressly  given  to  him 
by  the  order  of  the  court  appointing  him.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  R.  is  an  equitable  remedy,  and  its  object  is 
prevention,  rather  than  redress,  of  injuries;  the  ap¬ 
pointment  is  always  a  matter  of  discretion  for  the  court. 
This  remedy  has  become  so  frequent  and  important 
that  the  subject  is  now  governed  by  statutes  in  nearly 
every  state;  but  the  courts  still  cling  to  the  old  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  courts  of  equity  in  relation  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  conduct  of  receivers.  The  general  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  appointment  of  a  R.  are  :  1,  that  the  power  is 
to  be  exercised  with  great  circumspection ;  2,  the  court 
must  be  satisfied,  generally  by  affidavit,  that  the  claim¬ 
ant  has  title  to  the  -property  and  that  a  R.  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  the  property;  3,  fraud  or  imminent 
danger,  if  the  court  should  not  interfere,  must  be  clearly 
shown  ;  and  unless  the  danger  is  urgent,  the  court  will 
not  appoint  a  R.  unless  notice  of  the  application  be 
given  to  the  defendant  in  the  action.  On  an  application 
for  a  R.,  the  court  will  closely  scrutinize  the  conduct  of 
the  applicant,  and  unless  it  be  perfectly  blameless  and 
beyond  reproach,  no  R.  will  be  appointed.  The  R.  is  an 
officer  of  the  court,  andN  before  taking  charge  of  the  prop- 


RECEIVING  STOLEN  GOODS, 
erty,  he  must  generally  execute  and  file  with  the  court 
a  bond  for  faithful  performance  of  his  duties ;  until  the 
bond  is  approved  by  the  court,  he  cannot  assume  con¬ 
trol  over  the  property.  Being  an  officer  of  the  court,  he 
cannot  sue  or  be  sued,  unless  leave  for  such  action  is 
first  obtained  from  the  court.  The  effect  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  R.  is  to  take  the  possession  of  the  property 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  parties  to  the  suit ;  but  their 
right  or  title  to  the  property  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
such  appointment ;  his  duty  is  to  manage  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  property  under  the  control  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  court.  Receivers  are  frequently  appointed 
when  the  legal  holders  are  incapacitated  from  taking 
care  of  the  property — e.g.,  infants  and  lunatics;  when 
there  are  disputes  between  the  legal  owners;  when 
rights  of  other  parties  might  be  endangered ;  in  cases 
where  disputes  arise  between  buyer  and  seller;  in 
bankruptcy  cases,  and  in  cases  of  insolvent  corporations. 

RECEIVING  STOLEN  GOODS :  a  crime  by  the  stat¬ 
utes  of  the  various  states :  it  is  a  state’s-prison  offense, 
and  the  punishment  for  it  is  severe ;  in  some  states  the 
extreme  punishment  is  imprisonment  for  five  years. 
The  crime  is  distinct  from  larceny  and  consists  in  buy¬ 
ing  or  receiving  any  stolen  property  or  any  property 
that  has  been  appropriated  wrongfully  in  a  manner  to 
constitute  larceny,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen 
or  so  appropriated;  or  corruptly,  for  a  consideration, 
concealing  or  withholding  or  aiding  in  so  concealing  or 
withholding  any  property,  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  stolen  or  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute 
a  larceny.  In  some  states  it  is  held  that  though  a  per¬ 
son  receiving  such  property  with  laudable  intent  is  not 
guilty  of  the  crime,  it  is  for  the  accused  person  to  show 
such  laudable  intent,  so  that  it  need  not  be  negatived 
in  the  indictment — i.e.,  felonious  intent  need  not  be 
alleged;  in  other  states  a  felonious  intent  must  be 
alleged  and  proved;  but  the  mere  finding  of  a  stolen 
article  in  the  possession  of  another  is  not  enough; 
guilty  knowledge  must  be  shown ;  and  for  showing  guilty 
knowledge  it  is  competent  to  show  that  the  accused  had 
frequently  received  similar  articles  under  like  circum¬ 
stances  from  the  same  thief,  stolen  from  the  same  place 
or  person,  knowing  that  they  were  stolen.  One  who 
negotiates  for  restoration  of  stolen  property  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  receiving  a  percentage  himself  may  be  con¬ 
victed  of  this  offense.  Receiving  a  stolen  bank-bill, 
knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  is  not,  however,  within 
the  statute.  If  jointly  indicted,  two  persons  may  be 
convicted,  though  each  received  in  the  absence  of  the 
other. 

RECELEBRATE,  v.  re-sel'e-brat  [re,  back  or  again, 
and  celebrate]  :  to  celebrate  again. 

RECENCY  :  see  under  Recent. 


RECENSION— RECENT  or  HUMAN  PERIOD. 

RECENSION,  n.  re-sen' shun  [L.  recensionem,  a  review¬ 
ing — from  re,  back ;  censed,  I  reckon]  :  a  review ;  a  criti¬ 
cal  examination  of  the  text  of  an  ancient  author;  a 
revisal. 

RECENT,  a.  ref  sent  [F.  recent — from  L.  recens  or  recen'- 
tem,  that  has  not  long  existed,  fresh  :  It.  recente  :  comp. 
W .  cynt,  first,  earliest] :  of  late  origin  or  existence ; 
modern ;  fresh ;  lately  received ;  not  long  parted  from ; 
not  ancient;  in  geol.,  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
human  epoch,  or  is  still  in  progress.  Re'cently,  ad.  -li. 
Re'centness,  n.  -nes,  or  Recency,  n.  refsen-si,  late  origin  ; 
lateness  in  time ;  freshness. — Syn.  of  ‘  recent  ’ :  modern  $ 
hew;  novel;  fresh;  late. 

RECENT  or  HUMAN  PERIOD,  in  Geology :  epoch 
since  man  appeared  on  the  globe.  The  causes  that 
operated  throughout  the  ages  of  geological  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  changes  recorded  in  the  various  sedimentary 
deposits  have  continued  in  activity  ever  since.  The 
solid  earth  is  being  washed  away  by  atmospheric  agency, 
and  the  abraded  portions  are  continually  carried  down 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  by  streams  and  rivers,  to 
form  new  deposits  in  the  depths  of  inland  lakes  or 
ocean.  Volcanoes  are  throwing  up  lava  and  sconce,  and 
earthquakes  are  elevating  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface 
in  one  place,  and  depressing  them  in  another;  and 
plants  and  animals  are  forming,  as  in  past  ages,  deposits 
in  various  places,  as  in  the  foraminiferous  ooze  of  the 
deep  ocean,  and  the  coral  reefs  of  the  eastern  seas,  or 
the  peat-mosses  and  diatomaceous  earths  of  temperate 
climes.  The  classification  adopted  for  the  subdivision 
of  the  Recent  Period  is  based  on  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  progress  of  human  civilization.  The  first 
rude  inhabitants  of  a  country  seem  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  only  with  stone  implements.  Their  hammers, 
knives,  and  spears  were  made  of  stone,  sharpened  by 
chipping  the  edges,  and  subsequently  by  grinding  and 
polishing.  In  Denmark,  these  stone  implements  are 
found  buried  in  peat-mosses,  associated  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  species  of  plants  and  animals  still  living  in 
that  or  neighboring  countries.  The  common  tree  in 
these  mosses  is  the  Scotch  fir,  which  has  not  been  a 
native  of  Denmark  during  historical  times.  Of  the  same 
age  are  the  ‘  kitchen-middens,’  found  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic,  also  in  n.  Scotland. 
They  are  mounds  of  the  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  peri¬ 
winkle,  and  other  edible  mollusks,  like  those  formed 
by  the  N.  Amer.  Indians  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  United 
States.  The  implements  found  in  them  are  of  stone, 
sometimes  of  wood  and  bone,  never  of  metal.  The 
people  who  built  the  earliest  of  the  lacustrine  habita¬ 
tions  of  Switzerland  also  were  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  metals :  see  Crannogs.  The  paucity  or  almost 
absence  of  human  bones  in  such  early  deposits,  in  Den¬ 
mark  or  Switzerland,  is  attributed  by  antiquaries  to  the 
supposed  practice  of  burning  the  dead. 


EECEPT — EECEPTACLE. 

While  the  lower  portion  of  the  Danish  peat-mosses  is 
characterized  by  stone  implements  and  the  trunks  of 
Scotch  fir,  the  upper  portions  of  the  same  mosses  abound 
in  trunks  and  acorns  of  the  common  oak,  and  with  these 
are  associated  implements  and  articles  of  bronze.  In 
many  of  the  Swiss  pile-buildings  also  the  bronze  imple¬ 
ments  supplanted  those  of  stone.  The  various  articles 
show  advance  in  civilization.  In  progress  of  time,  the 
oak  in  its  turn  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  was  followed  by  the  beech,  which  still  flour¬ 
ishes  luxuriantly  in  Denmark.  The  use  of  bronze  also 
gradually  gave  way  before  the  now  discovered  iron.  A 
few  of  the  lake-buildings  seem  not  to  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  until  after  the  inhabitants  became  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  iron,  as  some  articles  made  of  this  metal 
have  been  found  at  Nidau. 

While  it  is  useful  thus  to  characterize  the  various 
steps  in  the  civilization  of  man,  and  to  associate  them 
with  the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  it  would  be  a  source 
of  error  to  suppose  that  all  such  strata  are  contempo¬ 
raneous;  for  the  various  ages  have  really  existed  at  the 
same  time  not  only  in  different  countries  of  the  world, 
but  even  in  contiguous  regions.  In  some  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  superimposed  deposits  containing  successive  remains 
of  stone,  of  bronze,  and  of  iron  implements,  have  been 
found,  as  at  Villeneuve,  Switzerland:  see  Anthropology: 
Bronze  Age  of.  In  N.  America,  no  vestiges  of  a  Bronze 
Age  are  found;  iron  was  introduced  by  Europeans,  since 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus;  but  there  was 
an  age,  quite  uncertain  in  date,  when  copper  wras  much 
used  by  the  mound-builders,  and,  by  an  unknown  process, 
was  hardened  so  that  implements  of  it  were  used  in  min¬ 
ing  the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior. 

EECEPT,  in  Psychology:  a  mental  image  of  a  class 
of  objects  supposed  to  result  from  the  repetition  of  sim¬ 
ilar  objects  before  the  mind,  much  as  a  composite  pho¬ 
tograph  results  from  the  impressions  of  several  slightly 
varying  negatives.  The  word  was  suggested  by  Eomanes, 
but  has  generally  been  replaced  by  the  term  generic 
image.  By  means  of  the  recept  it  is  thought  possible  to 
explain  the  concept. 

EECEPTACLE,  n.  re-sepftd-Tcl  [F.  receptacle;  L.  recep- 
tac'ulum,  a  magazine  or  storehouse — from  receptdre ,  to 
take  again — from  re,  back;  capio,  I  take:  Sp.  recep- 
taculo ]:  a  place  or  vessel  into  which  a  thing  is  received, 
or  in  which  it  may  be  contained.  In  botany  receptacle  is 
the  expanded  and  abbreviated  termination  of  a  floral 
axis,  bearing  many  flowers  close  together,  as  in  the  heads 
of  flowers  of  the  Compositce  and  in  the  fig.  The  recep¬ 
tacle  assumes  great  variety  of  forms,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  fig,  becomes  a  chief  part  of  the  fruit.  It  is  the 
eatable  part  of  the  artichoke,  and  the  ‘cheese’  of  thistles, 
so  well  knowrn.  The  name  receptacle  is  sometimes  given 
also  to  that  part  of  a  single  flower  from  which  the 


RECEPTION. 

whorls  of  floral  envelopes  and  parts  of  fructification,  or 
some  of  them,  spring;  which  is  properly  called  the 
thalamus,  or  torus.  Receptacular,  a.  res-ep-tdk'u-ler,  in 
hot.,  pert,  to  the  receptacle,  or  growing  on  it. 

RECEPTION,  n.  re-sep' shun  [F.  reception — from  L. 
receptidnem,  a  receiving — from  re,  back;  capid,  I  take]: 
the  act  or  the  power  of  receiving;  state  of  being  received; 
admission  of  anything  sent  or  communicated;  treat¬ 
ment  at  first  coming;  entertainment;  a  receiving  offi¬ 
cially;  admission,  as  of  an  opinion  or  doctrine;  in  OE., 
recovery.  Recep'tible,  a.  -tib-l,  capable  of  being  re¬ 
ceived;  receivable.  Recep'tibil'ity,  n.  -ti-bll'i-ti,  pos¬ 
sibility  of  receiving  or  being  received;  the  quality  of 
being  receptible;  receivableness.  Recep'tive,  a.  -tiv, 
having  the  quality  of  receiving  or  admitting  what  is 
communicated.  Receptivity,  n.  re'sep-tiv'i-ti,  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  receptive;  the  power  or  capacity  of 
receiving,  as  the  impressions  of  the  external  senses;  in 
phys.,  the  force  of  vital  resistance. — Syn.  of  ‘reception’: 
capacity;  admission;  readmission;  credence;  treatment; 
welcome;  entertainment;  receipt. 

RECEPTION,  Religious,  of  Monks,  Nuns,  and  Other 
Religious  Persons:  ceremonial  of  admission  to  the  pro¬ 
bationary  state  called  Novitiate  •  (q.v.) .  Before  the  R., 
a  short  preparatory  stage  must  be  passed  through  by 
the  candidate  ( called  at  this  stage  a  ‘postulant,’ )  lasting 
usually  two  to  six  months.  The  ceremony  of  the  R., 
called  also  ‘clothing,’  is  performed  by  a  bishop,  or  a 
priest  delegated  by  a  bishop,  and  consists  in  blessing 
the  religious  dress  or  habit,  and  investing  the  postulant 
therein  with  appropriate  prayers,  the  hair  being  at  the 
same  time  cut  off,  and  the  secular  dress  laid  aside,  in 
token  of  the  renunciation  of  the  world  and  its  pomps 
and  pleasures.  The  R.,  however,  is  understood  to  be 
only  a  provisional  step;  and  the  novice' remains  free  to 
return  to  secular  life  at  any  time  during  the  novitiate. 
In  St.  Benedict’s  reform  of  Latin  monachism,  which, 
variously  amended,  has  been  the  law  of  monastic  life  of 
Western  Europe  ever  since,  to  the  usual  vows  for  ad¬ 
mission  was  added  a  further  one  requiring  the  postulant 
to  remain  all  his  days  in  the  community  in  which  he 
makes  his  profession,  and  never  to  be  absent  therefrom 
save  by  leave  of  his  superior. 


RECESS— RECHEAT. 

RECESS,  n.  re-ses'  [L.  recessus,  a  going  back,  a  retreat 
—from  re,  back  or  again ;  cedo,  I  go  or  move :  It. 

recesso ] :  a  cavity  in  a  wail  made 
for  use  or  ornament ;  suspension  of 
business  or  procedure;  the  time  or 
period  during  which  public  busi¬ 
ness  is  suspended ;  retreat ;  retire¬ 
ment  ;  place  of  retirement ;  a  secret 
part ;  an  abstruse  portion ;  a  reced¬ 
ing,  as  of  the  shore.  Reces'ses,  n. 
plu.  -sez,  in  hot.,  the  bays  or  sinuses 
of  lobed  leaves.  Recessed,  a.  re-sestf, 
having  a  recess  or  recesses.  Reces¬ 
sion,  n.  re-sesh'un,  the  act  of  reced¬ 
ing  or  returning  or  giving  back. 
Reces'sionae,  a.  -un-al,  receding ;  done  on  returning,  as 
a  recessional  hymn :  see  Recede. 

RECHABITES,  n.  plu.  rek'a-bits ,  or  Sons  of  Rechab  : 
branch  of  ‘  the  Kenites  that  came  of  Hemath,the  father  of 
the  house  of  Rechab  ’  (I  Chron.  ii.  55),  distinguished  for 
their  persistent  abstinence,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  ‘  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  our  father,’  as  they  avowed 
(Jer.  xxxv.  8).  Of  Rechab  nothing  is  known,  nor  of  Jona¬ 
dab, except  the  mention  of  their  names,  and  the  command 
given  by  the  latter.  The  Kenites  (q.v.)  were  a  small 
nomadic  tribe  repeatedly  mentioned,  friendly  to  the 
Israelites,  in  whose  cities  they  lived  at  times  when 
not  wandering ;  they  corresponded  to  the  modern  Bed¬ 
ouins  and  have  been  variously  classified  with  neigh¬ 
boring  nations.  The  R.  embraced  the  religion  of  Israel, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  finally  became  incorporated 
with  the  Levites,  having  a  part  in  the  Temple  service. 
For  2J  centuries  at  least  they  adhered  to  abstinence 
from  wine,  house-building,  seed-sowing,  vineyard-plant¬ 
ing,  and  dwelt  mostly  in  tents :  their  faithfulness  to  an¬ 
cestral  teaching  is  set  forth  in  Jer.  xxxv.  Travellers  in 
the  12th  c.,  and  as  late  as  1829  and  62,  found  tribes 
claiming  to  be  descendants ;  but  the  claim  is  doubted. 
The  name  R.  has  been  used  by  an  association  pledged 
to  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink. 

RECHANGE,  v.  re-chdnj'  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
change ] :  to  change  again. 

RECHARGE,  rercharj'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  charge ] : 
to  charge  or  accuse  in  return ;  to  attack  again. 

RECHARTER,  n.  re-chdr'ter  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
charter ] :  a  new  charter  or  contract :  V.  to  grant  a  second 
or  new  charter  to. 

RECHEAT,  n.  re-chet',  or  Rechate,  re-chat'  [F.  requ.ete, 
a  note  of  the  chase  to  recall  the  dogs — from  requeter,  to 
hunt  anew  (see  Request)]:  among  hunters,  a  particular 
sounding  on  the  horn  to  recall  the  hounds  when  they 
have  lost  the  scent  of  the  game :  V.  to  sound  the  recall 
on  the  horn.  Recheat'ing,  imp.  Recheat'ed,  pp. 


Recessed  Arch. 


RECHERCHE— RECIPROCAL. 

RECHERCHE,  a.  re-sher'sha  [F.  recherche,  well  fin¬ 
ished — from  rechercher,  to  seek  again]:  nice  to  an  ex¬ 
treme;  out  of  the  common;  rare;  exquisite. 

RECHOOSE,  v.  re-chos'  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
choose ]:  to  choose  a  second  time. 

RECIDIVATE,  re-sld'l-vat  [L.  recidivus,  falling  back 
— from  recido,  I  fall  back;  re,  back;  cado,  I  fall:  F. 
recidiver]:  to  fall  back  or  again;  to  relapse;  to  back¬ 
slide.  Recidiva'tion,  n.  -shun,  a  falling  back;  a  re¬ 
lapsing;  a  backsliding.  RecidTvist,  n.  -vlst,  one  who  has 
been  convicted  a  second  time;  one  of  the  worst  class  of 
felons.  The  percentage  of  recidivists  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  is  about  as  follows:  England,  56;  Germany,  40; 
France,  41;  Belgium,  39;  Holland,  44;  Norway,  50;  Prus¬ 
sia,  82;  and  the  United  States  about  30,  but  in  New 
York  it  is  estimated  at  about  60. 

RECFFE.  See  Pernambuco. 

RECIPE,  n.  res'l-pe,  plu.  RecTpes,  -pez  [L.  recipe, 
take  or  receive — from  reciplo,  I  receive  or  get  back — 
from  re,  back;  caplo,  I  take:  F.  recipe ]:  the  first  word 
of  a  medical  prescription  written  in  Latin;  a  physician’s 
written  directions  to  a  patient  as  to  what  medicines  he 
shall  take;  a  formulary  or  prescription  for  making  some 
combination  or  mixture  of  materials.  Note. — It  appears 
to  be  pretty  well  established,  in  the  common  usage  of 
good  society,  that  receipt  should  be  restricted  to  acknowl¬ 
edgments  for  money,  etc.,  received;  and  that  the  word 
recipe  should  be  applied  to  any  written  directions  for  a 
mixture  or  preparation. 

RECIPIENT,  n.  re-slp’l-ent  [F.  recipient — from  L. 
reciplens  or  recipien'tem,  receiving  or  getting  back — from 
re,  back  or  again;  caplo,  I  take:  It.  recipiente ]:  the  per¬ 
son  or  thing  that  receives;  a  receiver.  RecipTence,  n. 
-ens,  or  Recip'iency,  n.  -en-sl,  the  state  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  recipient;  a  receiving. 

RECIPROCAL,  in  Mathematics:  in  inverse  or  inter¬ 
changeable  relation.  Two  numbers  or  quantities  are  re¬ 
ciprocal  to  each  other  when  their  product  is  unity,  e.g., 
2  and  4,  or  a/h  and  b/a.  An  equation  is  said  to  be  re¬ 
ciprocal  when  the  roots  go  in  pairs  a  and  1/a.  Such 
equations  are  easily  recognized  from  the  fact  that  the 
coefficients  read  the  same  in  either  direction.  Thus  the 
equation  6x 1 — 35x?-\-62x2 — 35a;-|-6=0  has  the  four  roots 
2,  4,  3,  In  geometry  Reciprocal  Polars  are  figures  such 
that  every  point  in  the  one  corresponds  to  a  line  in  the 
other  and  vice  versa. 

RECIPROCAL,  in  Grammar:  reflexive.  Applied  to 
verbs  which  have  as  an  object  a  pronoun  standing  for 
the  subject;  as,  ‘Bethink  yourself.’  It  is  also  applied  to 
pronouns  of  this  class.  As  a  noun,  that  which  is  recip¬ 
rocal  to  another  thing. 


RECIPROCATE— RECITATIVE. 

RECIPROCATE,  v.  re-sip'ro-kat  [L.  reciprocdtus,  moved 
backward  and  forward,  reciprocated — from  reeiprocus, 
alternating,  reciprocal :  It.  reciprocare :  F.  reciproquer]  : 
to  give  and  receive  mutually;  to  interchange ;  to  act 
alternately  in  any  direction  or  manner.  RecipRocat- 
ing,  imp. :  Adj.  acting  interchangeably ;  alternating.  Re¬ 
ciprocated,  pp.  RecipRoca'tion,  n.  -ka'shun,  a  mu¬ 
tual  giving  and  returning;  interchange;  alternation. 
Reciprocity,  n.  res'i-pros'i-ti  [F.  reciprocite — from  L 
reciprocitdlem ]  :  interchange ;  equal  mutual  rights  or  ben¬ 
efits  to  be  yielded  or  enjoyed ;  mutual  action  and  re¬ 
action.  Reciprocal,  a.  re-sip' ro-kal,  alternate ;  mutually 
interchanges, ble :  N.  in  arith.,  the  quotient  resulting 
from  the  division  of  unity  by  any  given  number.  Re¬ 
ciprocally,  ad.  -Vi.  RecipRocalness,  n.  -nes,  the 
quality  of  being  reciprocal ;  alternativeness.  Recipro¬ 
cal  proportion,  in  arith.,  a  proportion  in  which  the 
first  term  has  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  as  the  fourth 
to  the  third.  Reciprocating  motion,  in  mech.,  motion 
alternately  backward  or  forward,  or  up  and  down,  as  of 
a  piston-rod.  Reciprocity  treaty,  a  treaty  between 
two  countries  which  confers  equal  privileges,  especially 
in  trade. 

RECIPROCITY,  International  :  see  Tariff. 

RECISION,  n.  re-sizh'un  [L.  recisionem,  a  cutting  off — 
from  re,  back ;  coedo,  I  cut :  It.  recisione]  :  the  act  of  cut¬ 
ting  off. 

RE-CITATION,  n.  re'si-td'shun  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
citation]  :  a  second  citation. 

RECITATIVE',  in  Music:  form  of  song  resembling 
declamation,  differing  from  an  air  in  having  no  definite 
rhythmical  arrangement,  and  no  decided  or  strictly  con¬ 
structed  melody.  Recitatives  are  not  performed  in 
any  strict  time,  the  length  of  the  notes  depending  on 
the  singer,  who  lengthens  or  shortens  them  according 
to  the  expression  required.  It  is,  howrever,  usual  to 
note  a  R.  in  common  time,  to  facilitate  the  reading ; 
and  when  any  part  of  a  R.  is  to  be  performed  in  strict 
time,  this  is  indicated  by  the  words  rec.  a  tempo.  When 
a  R.  is  accompanied  merely  by  a  few  simple  chords  of 
an  instrument,  to  indicate  to  the  singer  the  pitch  and 
the  harmony,  it  is  called  recitativo  secco  or  parlante,  i.e. 
declaimed  R.  When  the  voice  is  accompanied  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra, 
either  in  sustained  chords  or  florid  passages,  it  is  termed 
recitativo  accompagnato,  strumentato,  or  obbligato.  R.  was 
used  largely  in  the  ancient  drama ;  and  is  frequent  in 
the  modern  opera  to  express  some  action  or  passion,  to 
relate  a  story,  reveal  a  secret  or  design,  etc.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  opera  by  Emilio  del 
Cavaliere  at  Ro">'' 


RECITE— RECLAIM. 


RECITE,  v.  re-sit'  [F.  reciter — from  L.  recltdre,  to  re¬ 
peat  from  memory — from  re,  back  or  again;  cito,  I  pro¬ 
claim:  It.  recitare ]  :  to  repeat,  as  the  words  of  another; 
to  relate;  to  go  over  particulars;  to  rehearse  or  repeat, 
as  a  lesson  from  memory.  Reci'ting,  imp.  Reci'ted, 
pp.  Reci'ter,  n.  -ter,  one  who  recites.  Reci'tal,  n. 
-tdl,  the  repetition  of  the  words  of  another;  rehearsal 
from  memory;  narration.  Recitation,  n.  res'i-td'shun 
[F. — L.] :  the  delivery  aloud,  with  appropriate  gestures, 
before  an  audience,  of  a  composition  committed  to 
memory;  the  composition  or  matter  delivered  or  re¬ 
hearsed.  Recitative,  n.  res'i-td-tev'  [It.  recitativo]  :  a 
kind  of  speaking,  more  musical  than  ordinary  speech ; 
words  spoken  in  the  sounds  of  the  musical  scale;  a  kind 
of  half-singing  and  half-speaking  the  words  of  a  written 
composition:  Adj.  pert,  to  the  musical  pronunciation  of 
words.  Recitativo,  a.  res'i-td-te'vo  [It.]  :  recitative — 
Syn.  of  ‘recital’:  rehearsal;  recitation;  relation;  de¬ 
tail;  narrative;  account;  description;  explanation; — of 
‘recite’;  to  describe;  rehearse;  narrate;  relate. 

RECK,  v.  rek  [AS.  recan,  reccan ;  Low  Ger.  rochen; 
Dut.  roecken,  to  reck,  to  care  for:  Icel.  roekja,  to  care]  :  to 
regard;  to  heed;  to  care  for.  Reck'ing,  imp.  Recked, 
pp.  rekt.  Reck'less,  a.  -les  [AS.  recceleds ]  :  careless : 
heedless.  Reck'lessly,  ad.  -li.  Reck'lessness,  n.  -nes, 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  reckless ;  heedlessness ; 
negligence. — Syn.  of  ‘reckless’:  regardless;  careless; 
heedless;  mindless;  thoughtless;  negligent;  indifferent; 
un concerned;  remiss. 

RECKON,  v.  rek'n  [AS.  recenian,  to  explain:  OH.G. 
r action,  to  say  or  to  tell;  Low  Ger.  reken;  Ger.  rechnen,  to 
reckon]  :  to  number ;  to  compute ;  to  set  in  the  number 
or  rank  of;  to  regard;  to  esteem;  to  estimate;  to 
think;  to  take  into  calculation;  to  be  answerable  for; 
to  depend  on.  Reckoning,  imp.  rek'n-incj :  N.  a  state¬ 
ment  and  comparison  of  accounts  with  another  person; 
computation;  an  account  of  time;  money  charged  for 
entertainment  or  refreshments;  in  nav.,  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  a  ship’s  way,  usually  by  the  log.  Reckoned,  pp. 
rek'nd.  Reck'oner,  n.  ner,  he  or  that  which  reckons  or 
computes.  To  reckon  on,  to  depend  on.  To  reckon 
WITH,  to  settle  accounts  with;  to  exact  punishment. 
Ready-reckoner:  see  Ready.— Syn.  of  ‘reckon’:  to  num 
ber;  count;  esteem;  account;  compute;  calculate; 
enumerate;  estimate;  value;  repute. 

RECLAIM,  v.  re-kldm'  [F.  rdclamer — from  L.  recla- 
mare,  to  cry  out  against — from  re,  back  or  again; 
cldmo,  I  call:  It.  reclamare] :  to  claim  back;  to 
bring  back  from  error  or  vicious  habits;  to  reduce 

from  a  wild  or  uncultivated  state,  as  land;  to  re¬ 
cover  or  regain;  to  remonstrate.  Reclaiming,  imp. 

Reclaimed,  pp.  re-kldmd' .  Reclaimable,  a.  re-kldm  d- 
bl,  that  may  be  brought  from  a  wild  state,  or  re- 
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formed.  Reclaim'ably,  ad.  -bli.  Reclamation,  n.  reVld- 
ma'shun  [F. — L.]:  act  of  reclaiming;  state  of  being 
reclaimed;  claim  made;  remonstrance;  recovery.  Re¬ 
claiming  note,  in  Scots  law ,  a  note  of  exceptions  to  the 
judgment  of  the  lord  ordinary  by  a  dissatisfied  party 
who  appeals  to  a  higher  division  of  the  same  court. — 
Syn.  of  ‘reclaim’:  to  reform;  correct;  recall;  tame; 
recover;  amend;  restore. 

RECLINE,  v.  re-lclin'  [F.  recliner — from  L.  reclindre , 
to  bend  back — from  re,  back;  Gr.  Mind,  I  bend:  It.  re- 
clinarey.  to  lean  to  one  side;  to  lean  back;  to  rest  or 
repose:  Adj.  in  OE.,  having  a  leaning  posture.  Re- 
cli'ning,  imp.  Reclined,  pp.  re-idind'.  Reclinate,  a. 
re-Jcli'ndt  [L.  reclinatus,  reclined]:  in  bot.,  curved  down¬ 
ward  from  the  horizontal;  bent  down  on  some  other 
part;  applied  to  leaves  which  are  folded  longitudinally 
from  apex  to  base  in  the  bud.  Reclination,  n.  reJc'li- 
na'shun,  the  act  of  leaning;  a  leaning;  in  surg.,  an  oper¬ 
ation  for  the  cure  of  cataract;  in  dialling,  the  angle 
which  the  plane  of  a  dial  makes  with  a  vertical  plane. 

RECLOSE,  v.  re-Tcldz'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  close ]: 
to  close  again. 

RECLUS,  reh-Tclii',  Jean  Jacques  Elis£e:  French 
geographer  and  traveler:  b.  Sainte  Foy  la  Grande,  dept. 
Gironde,  1830,  Mar.  15;  d.  1905,  July  4.  He  studied 
with  the  father  of  modern  geo g.,  Carl  Ritter.  Having 
opposed  the  coup  d’etat  of  1851,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
France,  and  until  1857  he  traveled  extensively;  return¬ 
ing,  he  published  much  of  his  observations  and  became 
ed.  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  During  the  Amer¬ 
ican  civil  war  he  defended  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  it 
is  said  (in  Larousse’s  Diet.  TJniv.)  that  he  declined  re¬ 
muneration  from  the  American  minister;  any  offer  of  the 
kind  is  improbable.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  was 
active  in  the  military-aeronautic  service.  On  account  of 
his  connection  with  the  communistic  revolution  of  1871, 
he  was  condemned  to  transportation,  but  the  sentence, 
against  which  Darwin  and  other  men  of  science  remon¬ 
strated,  was  soon  made  a  temporary  banishment.  He  was, 
by  universal  consent,  a  man  of  noble  nature  as  well  as 
much  ability.  Besides  numerous  essays,  guide  books,  and 
travels,  he  published  ‘a  little  chef  d’ceuvre’ — Histoire  d’un 
Ruisseau;  La  Terre  (1867-8),  and  Les  Phenomdnes  ter- 
restres,  les  mers,  et  les  meteores  (1872),  both  very  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  translated  into  English,  the  latter  en¬ 
titled  The  Ocean,  the  Atmosphere,  and  Tdfe;  Nouvelle 
Geographie  TJniverselle  beginning  1875;  and  Histoire 
d’une  Montagne  (1880).  Among  his  guide  books,  issued 
in  ‘the  sixties,’  are  those  to  London,  to  the  Exposition  of 
1862,  and  to  winter  resorts  on  the  Mediterranean.  He 
also  wrote:  Nice,  Cannes,  Antibes,  Monaco,  Menton,  San 
Remo  (1870);  and  L’Evolution,  la  Revolution  et  VIdeal 
Anarchique  (1898),  treating  of  his  social  philosophy. 


RECLUSE— RECOGNIZE. 

RECLUSE,  n.  re-klds'  [F.  reclus  ;  Sp.  reduao— from  Ii. 
re,  back  or  again ;  clauaua,  shut— from  claudo,  I  shut]  : 
one  who  lives  in  retirement  or  seclusion  from  the  world, 
as  a  hermit  or  monk ;  a  religious  devotee  who  lived  in 
one  of  a  series  of  isolated  cells,  usually  attached  to  a 
monastery ;  an  anchorite.  Such  monks  or  nuns,  from  a 
motive  of  special  penance,  or  for  attainment  of  Chris¬ 
tian  perfection,  remained  shut  up  from  all  converse  even 
with  members  of  their  own  order,  in  a  cell  or  other  place 
of  strict  retirement.  This  practice  was  allowed  only  to 
persons  of  tried  virtue,  and  by  special  permission  of  the 
abbot ;  and  the  R.  was,  with  due  solemnity,  locked  up 
in  the  presence  of  the  abbot  or  the  bishop,  who  placed 
his  seal  upon  the  door,  not  to  be  removed  without  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  himself.  The  celebrated  medi¬ 
eval  theologian,  Rabanus  Maurus,  was  a  R.  when  elected 
Abp.  of  Mentz.  Nuns  also  were  found  to  practice  the 
same  voluntary  seclusion,  especially  in  the  Benedictine, 
Franciscan,  and  Cistercian  orders.  A  rule  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  female  recluses  was  composed  by  iElred  of 
Reresby,  and  is  preserved  by  Holstenius  in  Codex  Regu- 
larum  Monasticarum,  I.  418,  and  following. — In  a  wider 
sense,  the  name  R.  is  popularly  applied  to  all  cloistered 
persons,  whether  men  or  women,  even  those  who  live  in 
community  with  their  brethren.  Recluse,  a.  retired 
from  the  world  or  from  public  notice;  sequestered; 
solitary ;  secluded ;  retired.  Recluse'ly,  ad.  -Ii.  Re- 
cluse'ness,  n.  -nea,  retirement  from  society.  Reclu'- 
sion,  n.  -zhun  [F. — L.] :  religious  retirement ;  the  life 
of  a  recluse.  Reclu'sive,  a.  -aiv,  affording  retirement 
or  seclusion. 

RECOGNIZE,  v.  rek'dg-niz  [OF.  recognoiatre ,  to  recog¬ 
nize — from  L.  recognoa' cere,  to  know  again,  to  recall 
to  mind — from  re,  again ;  cognoaco,  I  know :  It.  ricog - 
noacere  :  F.  reconnaitre ]  :  to  know  again ;  to  recollect  or 
recover  the  knowledge  of;  to  avow;  to  admit  with 
a  formal  acknowledgment.  Rec'ognizing,  imp.  Rec'- 
ognized,  pp.  -nlzd.  Rec'ognizer,  n.  -nl'zer,  one  who 
recognizes.  Rec'ognizable,  a.  -zd-bl,  that  may  be 
known  again.  Rec'ognizably,  ad.  -bh.  Recognizance, 
n.  re-kog'ni-zdns  or  re-kon'i-zam,  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  person  or  thing :  in  law,  an  obligation  of  record 
which  an  individual  enters  into  before  a  court  of  record, 
or  before  a  magistrate  duly  authorized,  with  condition  to 
do  some  particular  act,  as  to  appear  before  the  court 
again,  or  to  keep  the  peace  :  the  verdict  of  a  jury  upon 
assize.  Recognizee,  n.  re-kogf  ni-ze'  or  re-kon't-ze,  one  to 
whom  a  recognizance  is  made.  Recog'nizor,  n.  -zor, 
one  who  enters  into  a  recognizance.  Recognition,  n. 
rek'og-niah'un  [L.  recognitlonem — from  recogmtua,  known 
again] :  renewed  or  revived  knowledge ;  knowledge  con¬ 
fessed  or  avowed ;  notice  taken.  Recognitor,  n.  re-kdg'~ 
ni-tor,  one  of  a  jury  upon  an  assize.  Recog'nitory,  a. 
-ter-i,  pert,  to  or  containing  recognition. — Syn.  of  ‘  rec 
ognize  5 :  to  acknowledge :  own ;  allow :  concede ;  avow , 
confess. 


RECOIL— RECOLLECT. 

EECOIL,  n.  re-koyl'  [F.  reculer,  to  draw  back — from 
cul,  the  rump:  L.  re,  back;  cuius;  It.  culo,  the  pos¬ 
teriors:  comp.  Gael,  cul;  W.  cH,  the  back:  formerly 
written  recule  or  recuile ] :  a  starting  or  springing  back ; 
a  rebound,  particularly  of  firearms  (see  below) :  Y.  to 
rebound ;  to  move  backward  suddenly,  as  a  firearm  does 
on  discharge ;  to  fall  back ;  to  move  or  start  back ;  to 
shrink  or  revolt,  as  from  anything  disgusting.  Recoil'- 
ing,  imp. :  N.  act  of  shrinking  back ;  revolt.  Recoiled', 
pp.  - koyld '.  Recoil'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  recoils.  Re- 
coll'ment,  n.  -ment,  the  act  of  recoiling.  Recoil'ingly, 
ad.  -U. 

RECOIL',  in  Gunnery :  backward  movement  after  dis¬ 
charge.  When  the  charge  contained  in  a  gun  is  fired, 
the  sudden  expansion  of  the  powder  into  many  times 
its  former  bulk  acts  with  equal  force  in  every  direction. 
The  resistance  offered  by  the  ball,  which  moves  more  or 
less  easily  in  the  bore,  being  far  less  than  that  of  the 
bulky  and  heavier  gun  and  carriage,  the  ball  is  forced  to 
a  great  distance ;  but  the  gun,  with  its  carriage,  must 
nevertheless  feel  the  reaction,  and  is  driven  backward  a 
certain  space,  ordinarily  a  few  feet.  From  this  recoil 
dangerous  accidents  sometimes  take  place.  After  the  R. 
the  gunners  have  to  work  the  piece  back  to  its  former 
position  for  the  next  discharge.  In  some  modern  cannon, 
the  trunnions  of  the  gun  are  mounted  on  an  inclined 
plane,  up  which  the  recoil  drives  them,  to  run  down 
again  by  their  own  weight.  Other  expedients  have  been 
tried  with  greater  or  less  success ;  among  them  a  series 
of  solid  India-rubber  buffers,  which,  being  compressed 
by  the  recoil,  drive  the  gun  home  again  on  recovering 
their  shape.  The  gun  and  shot  remaining  the  same,  the 
recoil  is  proportionate  to  the  charge. 

The  recoil  of  small-arms  is  known  as  their  ‘  kick,’  and 
is  felt  on  the  shoulder  of  the  marksman. 

RECOIN,  v.  re-koyn'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  coin ]  :  to 
coin  again.  Recoin'age,  n.  -dj,  the  act  of  recoining ; 
that  which  is  coined  anew. 

RECOLLECT,  v.  rek'ol-lekt'  [L.  re,  back  or  again ;  col- 
lectus,  gathered  together  (see  Collect)]  :  to  bring  back 
to  the  mind  or  memory ;  to  call  to  mind ;  to  remember ; 
to  recover  composure  or  resolution  of  mind  after  tem¬ 
porary  confusion  or  surprise.  Rec'ollectTng,  imp. 
Rec'ollect'ed,  pp.  Rec'ollec'tion,  n.  -lekfshun,  the 
act  and  the  power  of  recalling  to  the  memory;  the  oper¬ 
ation  by  which  things  of  the  past  are  recalled  to  the 
memory  or  revived  in  the  mind ;  period  within  which 
things  can  be  recalled  to  the  mind.  Rec'ollect'ive,  a. 
-lekt'iv,  having  the  power  of  recollecting. — Syn.  of  ‘  recol¬ 
lection  ’ :  memory ;  reminiscence ;  remembrance. 

RE-COLLECT,  v.  re'kol-leltf  [re,  again,  and  collect ] :  to 
gather  again  what  has  been  scattered. 

RECOLLECT:  see  under  Recollet. 
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RECOLLET,  n.  rek'ol-let,  or  Rec'ollect,  -lekt  [F. 
recollet — from  L.  re,  back ;  collectus,  gathered]  :  monk  or 
nun  of  certain  reformed  monastic  orders  in  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Church — so  called  because  they  recollected  the 
rules  of  their  order.  Among  orders  of  men,  an  offshoot 
of  the  Augustinian  hermits,  which,  under  Louis  de 
Montaya  1530,  obtained  considerable  popularity  in  Spain, 
was  called  by  this  name ;  and  the  order  still  exists  at 
Medina  Sidonia,  Leon,  and  Pamplona ;  but  outside  of 
Spain,  this  order  is  better  known  under  the  title  Re¬ 
formed  Franciscans,  who  were  established  in  France 
under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  spread  thence 
into  Belgium,  their  houses  in  these  countries  and  Ger¬ 
many  becoming  so  numerous  that  they  reckoned  no  less 
than  ten  provinces.  A  reform  of  the  Cistercian  order 
of  nuns  in  Spain  was  called  by  the  same  name. 

RECOLONIZE,  v.  re-kol'6-niz  [re,  again,  and  colonize] : 
to  colonize  anew. 

RECOMBINE,  v.  r&kdm-bin'  [re,  again,  and  combine] : 
to  combine  again. 

RECOMFORT,  v.  re-kum'fert  [re,  and  comfort ]  :  to  com¬ 
fort  or  console  again ;  to  give  new  strength  to.  Recom'- 
2?ortless,  a.  in  OE. ,  without  comfort. 

RECOMMENCE,  v.  reHtom-mens'  [re,  again,  and  com¬ 
mence]  :  to  begin  anew. 

RECOMMEND,  v.  rek'dm-mend'  [re,  again,  and  com¬ 
mend]  :  to  praise  or  commend  to  another  ;  to  introduce 
to  another’s  notice  as  worthy  of  some  kindness  or  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  to  advise  to  some  particular  course  or  act. 
Rec'ommend'ing,  imp.  Rec'ommend'ed,  pp.  Rec'om- 
mend'er  n.  -er,  one  who  recommends.  Rec'ommend'- 
able,  a.  ’-a-bl,  worthy  of  commendation  or  praise.  Rec'- 
ommenda'tion,  n.  -men-dd'shun,  the  act  of  representing 
in  a  favorable  manner  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
good-will  and  confidence  of  another;  anything  which 
secures  a  kind  or  favorable  reception.  Recommen¬ 
datory,  a.  -da-ter-i,  that  commends  to  anothei. 

RECOMMISSION,  n.  re'kom-mish'un  [re,  again,  and 
commission  (see  Commit)]  :  a  new  commission. 

RECOMMIT,  v.  re'kom-mU'  [re,  again,  and  commit] :  to 
commit  again,  as  to  prison ;  to  refer  again  to  a  com¬ 
mittee.  Recommitting,  imp.  Recommitted,  pp. 
Recommittal,  n.  -dl,  or  Recommitment  n.  -ment,  the 
act  of  giving  back  into  keeping;  a  renewed  reference  to 
a  committee. 

RECOMPACT,  v.  re'kdm-pdkt'  [re,  again,  and  compact] ; 
to  join  anew. 


RECOMPENSE— RECONFIRM. 

RECOMPENSE,  v.  rekfom-pens  [F.  recompenser,  to  re¬ 
ward — from  L.  re,  again ;  comp  ensure,  to  weigh  together, 
to  compensate — from  con,  together;  pensdre,  to  weigh 
out;  pendere,  to  weigh:  It.  ricompensare]  :  to  reward; 
to  return  an  equivalent  for  some  service;  to  remuner¬ 
ate;  to  repay  or  requite;  in  OJE.,  to  redeem:  N.  the 
equivalent  returned  for  anything  given  or  done;  com¬ 
pensation.  Recompensing,  imp.  -pen-sing.  Rec'om- 
pensed,  pp.  -penst. — Syn.  of  *  recompense,  n.’ :  compensa^ 
tion;  repayment;  remuneration ;  satisfaction ;  amends 
requital ;  reward. 

RECOMPILE,  v.  re'kom-pll'  [re,  again,  and  compile ]  : 
to  compile  or  digest  anew.  Recompilation,  n.  re-kom'. 
pil-d'shun,  a  new  compilation  of  what  had  been  compiled 
before. 

RECOMPOSE,  v.  re'kom-pozf  [re,  again,  and  compose] : 
to  compose  or  tranquillize  anew;  to  form  or  adjust 
again.  Re'compo'sing,  imp.  Re'composed',  pp.  -pozd'. 
Recomposition,  n.  re'kom-po-zish'un,  a  new  composi¬ 
tion  of  matter  that  had  previously  been  composed. 

RECONCILE,  v.  rekfon-sil  [F.  reconciiier — from  L.  recon - 
cilidre,  to  reunite — from  re,  again ;  concilio,  I  unite,  I 
make  friendly :  It.  reconciliare ] :  to  reunite  in  friend¬ 
ship  and  good-will  after  estrangement ;  to  restore  to 
favor ;  to  content ;  to  bring  to  quiet  submission ;  to 
bring  to  agreement  seeming  contradictions;  to  make 
consistent;  to  adjust;  to  compose,  as  differences;  in 
OE.,  to  re-establish.  Reconciling,  imp.  Recon¬ 
ciled,  pp.  -slid.  Rec'onci'ler,  n.  -sl  ier,  one  who  rec¬ 
onciles.  Reconcilable,  a.  -a-bl  [F.] :  capable  of  re¬ 
newed  kindness ;  that  may  oe  made  to  agree  or  be  con¬ 
sistent.  Rec'oncilably,  ad.  -bln.  Rec'oncilableness, 
n.  -d-bl-nes,  the  quality  of  being  reconcilable ;  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  restored  to  friendship.  Reconcilement, 
n.  -ment,  renewal  of  friendship ;  favor  restored.  Rec¬ 
onciliation,  n.  -sil-i-d'shim  [F. — L]  :  renewal  of  friend¬ 
ship  after  disagreement  or  enmity ;  agreement  of  things 
apparently  contradictory  or  inconsistent;  in  Scrip.,  the 
divine  method  of  bringing  sinners  into  a  state  of  favor 
with  the  Creator  by  Christ  Jesus.  Rec'on  't/iatoby, 
a.  -sil'i-d-ter-i,  able  or  tending  to  reconcii  -Syn.  of 
‘reconcile’:  to  conciliate ;  propitiate;  pacify,  appease; 
reunite ; — of  ‘  reconciliation  ’ :  reunion  ;  pacification ;  rec¬ 
oncilement;  appeasement;  propitiation;  expiaaon: 
atonement. 

RECONDENSE,  v.  re'kon-dens'  [re,  again,  and  con¬ 
dense]  :  to  condense  again. 

RECONDITE,  a.  rek'on-dJit  or  re-kon'dit  [L.  recondntus , 
hidden,  concealed — from  re,  back ;  condo,  I  conceal :  It. 
recondito] :  secret;  hidden  from  the  view  or  intellect; 
abstruse. 

RECONDUCT,  v.  re'kon-dukt'  [re,  back  or  again,  and 
conduct] :  to  conduct  back  or  again. 

RECONFIRM,  v.  re'kon-jenn' :  to  confirm  anew. 


RECONNAISSANCE— RECONVENE. 
RECONNAISSANCE,  n.,  or  Reconnoissance,ii.  re-kon '• 
nis-sdns  [F.  reconnaissance — from  F.  re, again;  connaitre; 
OF.  conoistre — from  L.  cognos'cere,  to  know]  :  operation 
of  inspecting  a  country  in  which  military  operations  are 
intended.  This  duty  devolves  on  the  dept,  of  the 
quartermaster-gen.,  and  requires  the  exercise  of  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  very  high  order.  The  officer  deputed  to 
reconnoitre  is  well  mounted,  and  accompanied  by  a 
small  escort,  also  well  mounted,  in  order  to  escape  if 
noticed  by  the  enemy.  His  duty  is  to  measure  every 
natural  feature  in  his  district  by  eye,  or  by  more  accu¬ 
rate  measurement  when  practicable,  and  to  produce  a 
map,  showing  hills,  valleys,  streams,  canals,  plains, 
woods,  etc.  He  must  at  the  same  time  note  all  obstacles ; 
what  resources  the  country  possesses  to  maintain  men 
or  horses ;  what  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  etc. 
Reconnoitering  is  necessarily  a  very  dangerous  service ; 
an  officer  so  employed  has  often  to  resort  to  disguises, 
and  if  taken,  runs  some  risk  of  being  treated  as  a  spy.— 
A  maritime  reconnaissance  is  analogous.  Reconnais¬ 
sance  in  fobce,  demonstration  or  attack  with  a  large 
body  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 

RECONNOITER,  or  Reconnoitre,  v.  rekfon-noy'ter 
[OF.  reconoistre;  F.  reconnoitre,  to  observe — from  L.  recog - 
noscere,  to  know  again  (see  preceding  entry)]  :  to  view ; 
to  survey — particularly  to  examine  an  enemy’s  position 
and  movements,  and  the  state  of  his  army  or  camp ;  to 
examine  or  survey  the  line  of  country  intended  for 
military  operations  (see  Reconnaissance);  to  examine 
for  scientific  purposes.  Reconnoi'tering,  or  Rec'on- 
noi'tring,  imp.  -tring.  Reconnoi'tered  or  Reconnoi'- 
tred,  pp.  -terd. 

RECONQUER,  v.  re-kong'ker  [re,  again,  and  conquer ]: 
to  recover  by  conquest.  Recon'quest,  n.  -kwest  [re, 
again,  and  conquest ] :  a  second  conquest. 

RECONSECRATE,  v.  re-kon'se-krat  [re,  again,  and  con¬ 
secrate]  :  to  consecrate  anew. 

RECONSIDER,  v.  re'kon-sid'er,  [re,  again,  and  con¬ 
sider]  :  to  turn  over  in  the  mind  again ;  to  take  up  for 
consideration  again  that  which  has  already  been  settled, 
as  a  vote,  a  motion,  etc.  Re'consid'era'tion,  n.  -a'shun, 
renewed  consideration  or  review. 

RECONSTRUCT,  v.  re-kon-strukt'  [re,  again,  and  con¬ 
struct ] :  to  construct  anew ;  to  rebuild.  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,  n.  -strukfshun,  the  act  of  constructing  again.  Re'- 
construc'tive,  a.  -tiv,  able  or  tending  to  reconstruct; 
reconstructing. 

RECONSTRUCTION  in  the  United  States:  see 
United  States  of  America. 

RECONVENE,  v.  re'kon-ven'  [re,  again,  and  convene] : 
to  call  together  again;  to  assemble  or  come  together 
again. 


*  RECONVERSION — RECORD. 

RECONVERSION,  n.  re'  Icon-v&r'shwb  {re,  agate,  and 
conversion ]  :  a  second  conversion. 

RECONVERT,  ▼.  rc'kon-vcrf  [re,  again,  and  convert] :] 

to  convert  again. 

RECONVEY,  v.  re'Jcon-vd'  [re,  back  or  again,  and  con¬ 
vey]  :  to  convey  back ;  to  transfer  back  to  a  former 
owner.  Re'convey'ance,  n.  -va'ans,  the  act  of  transfer¬ 
ring  back  to  a  former  proprietor. 

RECORD,  n.  rek'ord  [F.  recorder ,  to  get  by  heart — 
from  L.  recordari,  to  be  mindful  of  a  tiling,  to  remember 
— from  re,  back  or  again ;  cor,  the  heart :  It.  ricordare]  : 
a  register ;  an  authentic  or  official  copy  of  any  facts  and 
proceedings  which  have  been  entered  into  a  book  for 
preservation;  the  book  containing  these  (see  Records, 
Public)  :  V.  re-kawrd',  to  write  or  register  any  facts  or 
proceedings  in  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  au¬ 
thentic  evidence  of  them  ;  to  cause  to  be  remembered ; 
to  imprint  deeply  on  the  mind  or  memory;  in  OE.,  to 
celebrate ;  to  recite ;  to  repeat ;  to  call  to  mind ;  to  sing 
or  play  a  tune.  Recording,  imp.  Record'ed,  pp.  Re- 
cord'er,  n.  -er,  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  enroll  or  write 
in  a  book  facts  and  particulars  of  transactions  for  pre¬ 
servation;  in  England,  the  chief  judicial  officer  of  a  city 
or  borough,  so  called  from  his  court  being  a  court  of  rec¬ 
ord  (see  below) :  a  registrar :  ancient  kind  of  flageolet, 
formerly  used  in  England,  with  the  lower  part  wider 
than  the  upper,  and  a  mouthpiece  resembling  the  beak 
of  a  bird.  Its  pitch  was  an  octave  higher  than  the 
flute,  and  it  had  a  pleasing  tone,  hence  Milton  speaks  of 

The  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders. 

Record'ership  n.  office  of  a  recorder.  Note. — The  noun 
record  in  legal  pronunciation  in  England  is  re-kawrd'. 

REC'ORD,  in  Law:  history  of  all  the  material  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  a  suit :  it  is  made  up  of  the  original  writ  or 
summons,  all  the  pleadings,  and  the  other  important 
papers  in  the  action ;  issues  of  law  and  not  issues  of 
fact  are  raised  by  the  R.,  and  these  are  decided  by  the 
court  after  hearing  argument  on  the  R.  without  listen¬ 
ing  to  any  evidence,  and  not  by  a  jury.  A  trial  by  R. 
took  place  when  one  party  pleaded  a  matter  of  R.  and 
the  other  party  denied  that  such  R.  or  decision  was  in 
existence  or  pleaded  ‘  nul  tiel  record  ’  as  it  was  called ; 
and  the  conflict  was  settled  by  bringing  the  R.  into 
court.  This  form  of  action  no  longer  exists  in  the 
United  States.  The  records  in  the  suits  are  generally 
filed  in  the  courts,  and  such  courts  are  called  Courts  of 
Record,  having  a  clerk  and  a  seal.  The  records  of  the 
court  are  of  such  high  authority  that  they  cannot  be 
impeached  except  for  fraud,  or  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  court  did  not  obtain  jurisdiction  over  the  pei> 
sons  or  the  subject  matter  of  the  action. 


RECORDATION— RECORD  OF  CONVEYANCES, 

RECORDATION,  n.  rek'or-daf shun  [F.  recordari,  to  be 
mindful :  see  Record]  :  in  OE.,  remembrance. 

RECORDE,  retferd,  Robert,  m.d.  :  generally  allowed 
to  have  been  the  greatest  English  mathematician  of  the 
16th  c.,  but  now  almost  forgotten :  about  1500-1558;  b. 
Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  Wales.  He  completed  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Oxford,  distinguishing  himself  in  mathematics, 
rhetoric,  music,  and  anatomy;  but  wishing  to  make, 
medicine  his  profession,  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  1545  he  received  the  degree  m.d.  In  1547,  he 
was  in  London,  and  about  that  time  was  appointed 
family  physician  to  Edward  VI.,  and  afterward  to 
Queen  Mary.  Ten  years  after  this,  he  was  in  the 
debtors’  prison  in  London,  where  he  died  1558.  His 
works  are  in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  a  master 
and  his  pupil,  and  are  in  the  rude  English  of  his  time : 
among  them  are :  The  Ground  of  Arts,  teaching  the  Per¬ 
fect  Work  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic,  etc.  (Lond.  1549), 
arithmetical  work  frequently  reprinted ;  The  Pathway  to 
Knowledge  (Lond.  1551),  abridgment  of  Euclid’s  Elements ; 
The  Castle  of  Knowledge,  containing  the  Explication  of  the 
Sphere  both  Celestial  and  Material,  etc.  (Lond.  1551), 
astronomical  work,  dedicated  to  Queen  Mary,  in  which 
he  compares  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  systems,  and 
with  great  hesitation,  gives  preference  to  the  latter; 
The  Whetstone  of  Wit,  which  is  the  second  part  of  Arith¬ 
metic,  a  treatise  on  algebra,  a  subject  at  that  time  little 
known,  in  which  R.  collects  the  substance  of  the  best 
continental  writers,  and  adds  his  own  improvements  and 
discoveries.  In  appreciation  of  the  general  results 
derivable  from  algebraic  formulae,  he  is  far  beyond  his 
contemporaries,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Vieta  (q.v.). 
R.  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  symbol  (=)  for 
equality,  and  of  the  mode  of  extracting  the  square  root 
of  compound  quantities. 

RECORD'ER,  in  England  :  a  judge  of  a  city  or  borough 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  appointed  by  the  home  sec. ; 
having  duties  the  same  as  usually  pertain  to  courts  of 
quarter  sessions.  The  R.  is  not  prohibited  from  practic¬ 
ing  at  the  bar.  In  the  United  States,  R.  is  not  a  usual 
title  for  judges;  though  in  New  York  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace  is  termed 
R.  His  office  is  elective,  and  during  its  term  he  does 
not  practice  law. 

REC'ORD  OF  CONVEY'ANCES :  official  records  re^ 
quired  in  all  the  states  to  be  made  at  full  length,  of  all 
conveyances  of  land,  either  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  county  where  the  land  is  situated,  or  in  what  is 
known  as  the  register’s  office.  The  statutes  requiting 
these  records  are  known  as  Recording  Acts ;  and  their 
purpose  is  to  apprise  subsequent  purchasers  or  incum¬ 
brancers  of  the  property,  of  the  existence  of  the  prior 
deeds  of  conveyances  and  of  their  contents ;  the  due 
recording  of  a  conveyance  is  by  these  ‘  acts  ’  made 
constructive  notice  to  all  subsequent  purchasers  or  lm 
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eumbrancers ;  and  unless  a  conveyance  is  so  duly 
recorded  it  is  void  as  against  a  subsequent  purchaser 
or  incumbrancer  in  good  faith  who  has  no  notice  of  the 
existence  of  such  conveyance  and  whose  deed  is  first 
duly  recorded.  In  some  states  an  unrecorded  deed  is 
fraudulent  and  void  as  against  all  creditors  of  the  grantor 
and  as  against  subsequent  purchasers  or  incumbrancers 
for  value  without  notice,  even  though  their  deeds  be 
not  recorded ;  but  it  is  generally  valid  as  against  the 
grantor,  his  heirs  and  devisees,  or  against  all  persons 
having  actual  notice  of  it ;  in  only  one  of  the  states  is 
an  unrecorded  deed  void  as  between  the  parties.  Ke- 
corded  deeds,  other  things  being  equal,  take  priority 
according  to  the  time  of  record ;  and  a  deed  is  deemed 
recorded  in  most  of  the  states  from  the  time  it  is  filed 
for  record  ;  i.e.,  from  the  time  the  minute  is  made  on  the 
deed,  index,  or  entry-book  by  the  register  or  county 
clerk :  this  minute  consists  of  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the 
minute  of  filing.  Eecords  of  all  deeds  must  be  entered 
alphabetically  in  two  indexes,  one  under  the  grantors’ 
names,  the  other  under  the  grantees’  names ;  separate 
indexes  and  record  books  are  kept  for  conveyances  and 
mortgages.  Commonly  after  record,  the  deed  is  delivered 
to  the  person  entitled  to  it.  In  nearly  all  the  states,  in 
order  that  a  deed  may  be  recorded,  a  certificate  of 
acknowledgment,  before  a  proper  officer,  of  its  due  ex¬ 
ecution  is  necessary;  or  else  its  execution  must  be 
proved  by  an  attesting  witness  and  the  proof  must  be 
properly  certified  to  by  a  proper  officer ;  in  addition  to 
this,  a  seal  of  the  grantor  is  generally  necessary.  Gener¬ 
ally  all  deeds  of  real  estate,  mortgages,  contracts  relat¬ 
ing  to  and  affecting  real  estate,  may  be  recorded.  A 
duly  recorded  conveyance  or  instrument  or  a  certified 
copy  thereof  may  be  read  in  evidence  without  further 
proof.  If  the  land  is  situated  in  several  counties,  the 
deed  or  a  certified  copy  thereof  ought  to  be  recorded  in 
each  of  the  counties.  See  Eegistkation. 

EEO'OEDS,  Public:  contemporary  authenticated 
statements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
judgments  of  those  higher  courts  of  law  which  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  Courts  of  Eecord.  It  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  what  constitutes  a  record;  and  in  a 
loose  sense  the  term  record  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  any  public  document  preserved  in  a  recognized  reposi¬ 
tory. 

No  country  is  so  rich  in  public  records  as  England. 
The  oldest  existing  English  records  are  Tallies  in  Exche¬ 
quer,  which,  till  1834,  continued  to  be  used  both  for 
receipts  and  for  simple  records  of  matters  of  account. 
They  were  wooden  rods,  marked  on  one  side  with  notches 
to  indicate  the  sum  for  which  the  tally  was  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  ;  while  on  the  two  other  sides  were  written  the 
amount,  the  name  of  the  payer,  and  the  date  of  the 
transaction ;  and  the  tally  being  divided  longitudinally, 
the  one  half  was  preserved  in  exchequer,  and  the  other 
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given  to  the  person  who  had  paid  the  money.  This  rude 
contrivance,  which  came  down  from  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
was  an  effectual  safeguard  against  forgery.  Parchment 
is  the  material  on  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  are  written;  the  skins  being,  in  some  cases,  as  in 
the  rolls  of  the  exchequer  and  common  law  courts,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  top  bookways;  in  other  cases,  as  the  chan¬ 
cery  and  wardrobe,  sewed  consecutively.  Some  records 
are  in  the  form  of  books,  as  Domesday ;  others  are  filed 
— i.e.,  each  document  is  pierced  with  a  string  or  gut 
passed  through  it,  the  whole  being  fastened  together  in 
bundles.  A  few  records  are  written  on  paper.  The 
early  parliamentary  records  and  statutes  are  principally 
in  Norman-French,  which  continued  in  partial  use  till 
the  time  of  Henry  V.;  all  the  other  great  series  of 
records,  except  those  of  parliament,  are  in  Latin  till 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  or  later,  except  during  the 
Commonwealth,  when  English  was  used. 

Public  records,  which  can  be  traced  in  germ  before  the 
Conquest,  gradually  expanded  under  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  kings.  They  enabled  the  subject  to  defend 
and  maintain  those  feudal  rights  and  privileges  which 
were  gradually  trenching  on  royal  prerogative,  and  to 
protect  himself  from  arbitrary  exactions;  while  to  the 
king  they  furnished  precedents  which  could  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned  for  his  calls  of  military  service  and  taxation. 

Their  earliest  receptacles  were  royal  palaces  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  England;  later  ‘treasuries,’  or  places  of 
custody  for  the  records  of  the  different  courts,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Westminster.  A  portion  of  the  public  records 
were,  as  far  back  as  Henry  III.’s  reign,  deposited  in  the 
Tower  of  London  and  New  Temple;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  Tower  had  become  a  permanent  treas¬ 
ury.  The  parliamentary  committee  1837  enumerated 
among  the  places  of  deposit  a  room  in  the  Tower  over  a 
gunpowder  magazine,  and  contiguous  to  a  steam-engine 
in  daily  operation;  a  chapel  at  the  Rolls,  where  divine 
service  was  performed;  underground  vaults  at  Somerset 
House;  damp  and  dark  cellars  at  Westminster  Hall;  the 
stables  of  the  late  Carlton  Ride ;  and  the  Chapter-house, 
Westminster.  From  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  parliament  had  often  been  called  to  the  safe  cus¬ 
tody  and  arrangement  of  the  records  as  an  object  of  so¬ 
licitude;  and  general  regulation  and  reform  were  effected 
1800-35.  The  master  of  the  rolls  was  restored  to  his 
original  authority  as  custodian;  and  the  plan  involved 
the  gathering  of  all  the  records  in  the  large  receptacle 
near  Fetter  Lane,  into  which,  under  Sir  John  Romilly, 
then  master  of  the  rolls,  they  began  to  be  collected  from 
their  scattered  depositories. 

Space  allows  enumeration  of  only  a  few  even  of  the 
more  important  classes  of  records.  One  class  consists 
of  the  various  territorial  surveys,  beginning  with  Domes- 
day  ( q.v. ) ,  and  including,  among  others,  the  Rotuli  Hun- 
dredorum,  Extenta  Manerii ,  Testa  de  Nevill,  Pope  Nich¬ 
olas’s  Taxation,  Henry  VIII .’s  Survey,  and  the  Survey  of 
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the  Commonwealth.  Another  extensive  class  belong  to 
the  Exchequer,  including  the  Pipe  Roll,  or  Great  Roll  of 
the  Exchequer,  beginning  with  the  second  year  of  Henry 
II.,  containing  the  yearly  accounts  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  certain  and  casual ;  the  Memoranda  and  Origina- 
lia  rolls,  records  of  First-fruits  and  Tenths,  records  of 
the  Court  of  Augmentations,  instituted  to  decide  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  possessions  belonging  to  the  crown,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  Placita,  or  rec¬ 
ords  of  pleadings  and  judgments. 'The  Rotuli  Curice  Regis 
contain  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  ancient  su¬ 
preme  court  of  law;  and  there  are  numerous  classes  of 
records  of  the  proceedings  in  all  the  various  courts  of 
common  law  and  in  the  court  of  chancery.  The  record  of 
Fines  and  Recoveries  is  an  unbroken  record  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  lands  from  25  Henry  II.  to  1833,  when  this  species 
of  conveyance  was  abolished.  The  Charter  Rolls  are  rec¬ 
ords  of  charters,  of  grants  of  privileges  to  religious 
houses,  towns,  and  corporations,  and  creations  of  nobil¬ 
ity  from  11  Edward  II.  to  Edward  IV.  The  Patent  Rolls 
are  enrolments  of  instruments  written  on  open  (paten- 
tes)  sheets  of  parchment,  having  pendent  from  them  the 
Great  Seal,  addressed  to  the  lieges  in  general.  The  Close 
Rolls  are  records  of  such  letters  under  the  Great  Seal  as 
were  dispatched  closed  or  sealed  up — royal  mandates  to 
particular  persons  for  particular  purposes,  and  not  in¬ 
tended  for  public  inspection.  The  Liberate  Rolls  contain 
writs  issued  out  of  chancery,  ordering  the  payment  of 
money  from  the  treasury.  The  Fine  Rolls  contain  ac¬ 
counts  of  fines  paid  to  the  king  for  license  to  alienate 
lands,  freedom  from  knight-service,  passing  or  renewal 
of  charters,  wardships,  safe-conduct,  pardons,  etc.  The 
French  Rolls,  Norman  Rolls,  and  Gascon  Rolls  relate 
to  the  affairs  of  France,  Normandy,  and  Gascony,  when 
held  by  the  English;  and  the  Rotuli  Scotice  to  trans¬ 
actions  with  Scotland.  An  important  class  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  are  those  connected  with  parliament,  including 
Statute  Rolls,  Parliament  Rolls,  Records  of  Parliament, 
and  Statutes  from  1485  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  from  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  Writs  of  Summonses  and 
returns  to  parliament. 

The  state  papers  originally  sprang  from  the  privy 
council  and  chancery,  and  include  the  correspondence  of 
the  privy  council,  secretaries  of  state,  and  other  public 
departments,  with  miscellaneous  domestic  papers  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  George  II.,  a  mass  of  corre¬ 
spondence  with  foreign  powers,  and  an  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  and  after  the 
Reformation.  Since  1855  the  State  Paper  Office  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  master  of  the  rolls.  Much  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  calendaring  and  arranging  the 
contents  of  this  valuable  repository,  and  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  calendars  of  state  papers  are  being  issused 
yearly  to  the  public^ 


RECOUNT— RECOURSE. 

By  the  regulations  established  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  persons  desirous  of  consulting  the  public  records, 
including  state  papers,  for  a  literary  purpose,  have  to 
apply  in  writing  to  the  deputy-keeper,  stating  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  search,  which,  if  necessary,  may  be  more 
fully  explained  at  a  personal  interview.  If  the  expla¬ 
nation  be  satisfactory,  a  permission  is  issued  to  inspect 
and  make  extracts  without  payment  of  fees. 

RECOUNT,  v.  re-koumt'  [F.  raconter,  to  relate,  to  nar¬ 
rate  ;  L.  re,  again ;  compulo ,  I  sum  up,  I  reckon — from 
con,  together;  puto,  I  reckon]  :  to  go  over  in  particulars ; 
to  tell  distinctly ;  to  narrate ;  to  describe.  Recount¬ 
ing,  imp.  Recounted,  pp,  Recount'ment,  n.  in  OE., 
relation ;  recital. 

RE-COUNT,  v.  re-kownt'  [re,  again,  and  count ]  :  to  count 
or  reckon  over  again. 

RECOUP,  v.  re-kop'  [F.  recoupe,  a  chip ;  recouper,  to 
cut  again — from  re,  again ;  coup,  a  blow,  a  stroke]  :  to 
diminish  a  claim  for  damages  by  keeping  back  a  part; 
to  make  good.  To  recoup  one’s  self,  to  reimburse  oi 
indemnify  one’s  self  for  loss. 

RECOUPMENT,  re-kop'ment,  in  Law :  right  of  a  de¬ 
fendant  to  meet  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  in  an  action, 
or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  damages  asked  for  by  the 
plaintiff,  by  alleging  a  claim  against  the  plaintiff  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  same  transaction  on  which  the  plaintiff 
grounds  his  cause  of  action ;  it  can  be  pleaded  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  contract,  for  a  breach  of  which 
the  plaintiff  sues,  lays  mutual  duties  and  obligations 
on  the  two  parties,  and  the  one  seeking  remedy  for  the 
breach  of  duty  by  another  is  answered  by  the  other 
making  a  claim  against  him  for  a  breach  of  duty. — The 
word  was  used  formerly  to  signify  a  right  of  deduction 
from  the  amount  of  plaintiffs  claim,  either  from  part 
payment  or  from  defective  performance  or  from  any 
analogous  fact;  this,  however,  is  old  law;  a  distinction 
is  now  made  between  R.,  reduction,  and  set-off;  these 
are  analogous  defenses,  but  have  a  distinct  meaning : 
in  R.  the  two  claims  must  grow  out  of  the  same  transac¬ 
tion  ;  in  reduction  the  defendant  uses  a  claim  growing 
out  of  the  same  transaction  to  cut  down  the  amount  of 
damages,  but  on  which  he  could  commence  no  action 
against  the  plaintiff,  but  could  only  reduce;  in  set-off, 
the  opposing  claims  are  entirely  distinct  and  have  no 
relation  to  each  other. 

RECOURSE,  n.  re-kdrs'  [F.  recours,  recourse,  resort— 
from  L.  recursus,  a  retreat — from  re,  back;  cursus,  a 
running;  currere ,  to  run:  It.  ricorso]  :  a  going  to  with  a 
request  or  application;  resort;  application  of  efforts, 
labor,  or  art  to  a  certain  purpose;  in  OK,  access. 


RECOVER — RECREATIVE  RELIGIONISTS. 

RECOVER,  v.  re-kuv'er  [F.  recouvrer,  to  recover — from 
recuperdre,  to  get  or  obtain  again — from  re,  again; 
caplo,  I  take :  It.  ricoverare,  to  recover,  to  retrieve] :  to 
get  or  obtain  again ;  to  get  or  regain  that  which  was 
lost ;  to  restore,  as  from  sickness ;  to  revive ;  to  rescue 
or  release,  as  in  II  Tim.  ii.  26 ;  to  bring  back  to  a  former 
state  or  condition,  generally  implying  a  better  one ;  to 
grow  well ;  in  law,  to  obtain  title  to  by  judgment  of  a 
court;  in  OE.,  to  attain;  to  reach;  to  come  up  to.  Re¬ 
covering,  imp.  Recovered,  pp.  -erd.  RecovErer,  n. 
-er-er,  one  who  recovers.  Recoverable,  a.  -d-bl,  that 
may  be  regained ;  that  may  be  brought  back  to  a  formei 
state  or  condition.  RecovErableness,  n.  -d-bl-nes,  the 
state  of  being  recoverable ;  capability  of  being  recovered, 
RecovEree',  n  -er-e,  the  person  against  whom  a  judg¬ 
ment  is  obtained  in  common  recovery — the  person  who 
obtains  it  is  called  the  recoverer.  Recovery,  n.  -er-i, 
the  act  of  regaining ;  the  obtaining  possession  of  any¬ 
thing  lost ;  restoration  from  sickness ;  in  law,  the  obtain¬ 
ing  a  right  to  something  from  an  opposing  party  by  the 
judgment  of  a  court.  Recoveries  and  fines,  proceed¬ 
ings  in  law  by  which  persons  were  enabled  to  bar  estates 
tail ;  the  act  of  cutting  off  an  entail. — Syn.  of  ‘  recover  ’ : 
to  repossess;  resume;  retrieve;  recruit;  heal;  cure; 
regain. 

RECREANT,  a.  rekfre-ant  [OF.  recreant,  faint-hearted — 
from  recroire,  to  give  up,  to  yield,  as  in  a  combat :  mid. 
L.  recredere,  to  yield — from  re,  back  or  again ;  credere,  to 
believe] :  cowardly ;  mean-spirited ;  craven ;  false ;  apos¬ 
tate  :  N.  a  mean-spirited  creature ;  a  coward.  Rec'- 
reantly.  ad.  -11 .  RecEeancy,  n.  -an-si,  mean-spirit¬ 
edness. 

RECREATE,  v.  rek're-at  [L.  recreatus,  made  or  created 
anew — from  re,  again ;  creo,  I  make  :  It.  recreare :  F. 
recreer]  :  to  revive  or  refresh  after  toil,  as  the  spirits  or 
strength ;  to  amuse ;  to  entertain ;  to  cheer ;  to  afford 
pleasurable  occupation  to  weariness,  or  in  depression  of 
spirits;  to  enliven.  RecEeating,  imp.  RecEeated, 
pp.  Recreation,  n.  rekfre-a'shun,  refreshment  of  the 
strength  or  spirits ;  amusement ;  diversion.  RecEe- 
ative,  a.  -d-fiv,  enlivening  after  weariness  of  body  or 
mind ;  amusing ;  diverting.  RecEea'tively,  ad.  -Vi. 
RecEea'tiveness,  n.  -a'tlv-nes,  the  quality  of  being  rec¬ 
reating  or  diverting. — Syn.  of  ‘recreate’:  to  refresh; 
amuse;  divert;  delight;  gratify;  relieve;  revive; 
reanimate ;  cheer ; — of  ‘  recreation  ’ :  amusement ;  pas¬ 
time  ;  sport ;  diversion ;  entertainment. 

RE-CREATE,  v.  re-kre-atf  [re,  again,  and  create] :  to 
create  anew. 

REC'REATIVE  RELIGIONISTS,:  an  association 
formed  in  London,  1866,  Dec. ,  for  giving  popular  scien¬ 
tific  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings,  sacred  music  being 
performed  at  intervals. 


KECREMENT—  RECRYSTALLiZE. 

RECREMENT,  n.  rekfre-ment  [L.  recremen'tum,  tlio 
thiug  sifted  away,  refuse — from  re,  back  or  again ;  cerno, 

I  separate  :  It.  recrsmenio :  F.  recrement ]  :  useless  parts 
separated  or  thrown  off ;  refuse;  dross;  in  physiol.,  a 
humor  which,  after  having  been  separated  from  the 
blood  by  an  organ  of  secretion,  is  absorbed  into  it  again. 
The  saliva  is  a  case  in  point.  Rec'rement'al,  a.  -ment'dl, 
Rec'rementi'tial,  a.  -men'tish'al,  or  Rec'rementi'- 
mous,  a.  -tish'us,  drossy ;  consisting  of  useless  matter 
separated  from  that  which  is  valuable. 

RECRIMINATE,  v.  re-krim'i-ndt  [F.  recriminer,  to  re 
criminate — from  L.  re,  back  or  again ;  criminor,  I  accuse 
one  of  a  crime ;  crimindtus,  accused  of  crime — from 
crimen,  an  accusation :  It.  recriminare ] :  to  return  one 
accusation  for  another ;  to  accuse  in  return.  Recrim'- 
inating,  imp.  Recriminated,  pp.  Recriminative, 
a.  -na-tiv,  or  Recrim'ina'tory,  a.  -na/ter-i,  retorting 
accusation.  Recrim'ina'tor,  n.  -ter,  one  who  recrim¬ 
inates.  Recrim'ina'tion,  a.  na'shun,  the  charge  against 
an  accuser  of  a  like  crime  by  the  person  accused. 

RECROSS,  v.  re-kros'  [re,  again,  and  cross]  :  to  cross  a 
second  time.  Recross'ing,  imp.  Recrossed,  pp.  re - 
krost'. 

RECRUDESCENT,  a.  re'kro-des'sent  [L.  recrudes'cens 
or  recrudescen'tem,  growing  raw  again — from  re,  again ; 
crudes'co,  I  become  raw — from  crudus,  raw]  :  growing 
raw  or  sore  again.  Recrudes'cence,  n.  -des'sens.  Re- 
crudes'cency,  n.  -des' sen-si,  or  Recrudency,  re-kro'- 
den-si,  the  state  of  becoming  sore  or  raw  again. 

RECRUIT,  n.  re-krof  [F.  recruter,  to  recruit :  OF.  re- 
moist,  a  reincrease,  a  new  or  second  growth ;  recroistre. 
to  grow  or  spring  up  again — from  L.  re,  again ;  crescere 
to  grow]  :  a  new  supply  of  anything  wasted  or  deficient , 
a  newly  enlisted  soldier :  Y.  to  supply  or  fill  up ;  to  re¬ 
inforce  ;  to  raise  new  soldiers ;  to  regain  or  repair,  as 
one’s  strength.  Recruiting,  imp. :  Adj.  enlisting  re¬ 
cruits:  N.  the  act  of  beating  up  for  recruits  (see 
Enlistment  :  Conscription  :  Manning  the  Navy  : 
Bounty  :  Coast  Volunteers  :  Impressment).  Re¬ 
cruited,  pp.  Recruit'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  recruits. 
Recruit'ing,  n.,  or  Recruit'ment,  n.  -ment,  the  act  oi 
employment  of  raising  new  soldiers  for  an  army.  Re¬ 
cruiting-sergeant,  formerly  in  the  Brit,  army,  an  old 
sergeant  whose  duty  it  was  to  enlist  recruits.— Syn.  of 
‘recruit,  v.’:  to  repair;  retrieve;  recover;  regain;  rein- 
vigorate ;  refresh. 

RECRYSTALLIZE,  v.  re-kris'tdl-iz  [re,  again,  and  crys¬ 
tallize]  :  to  crystallize  a  second  time. 


RECTANGLE— RECTIFYIN  Gr. 

RECTANGLE,  n.  rekt/ang-gl  [F.  rectangle,  a  rectangle 
— from  L.  rectus ,  right ;  angulus,  an  angle :  Sp.  rectan- 
guio\ :  in  geom.,  a  four-sided  figure  having  all  its  angles 
right  angles.  Rectangular,  a.  rektf~ 
dng'gu-ler,  having  right  angles.  Rect¬ 
angularly,  ad.  -ler-Vi. 

EECTEMBRYiE,  n.  plu.  rek-tem'bri-e 
[L.  rectus,  straight ;  Gr.  embrudn,  the 
fetus]  :  in  bot.,  those  leguminous 
plants  that  have  the  embryo  straight 
in  the  axis  of  the  seed. 

RECTIFY,  v.  rek'ti-ji  [F.  rectifier,  to  rectify— from  L. 
rectus,  straight ;  facid,  I  make]  :  to  make  or  set  right ;  to 
correct ;  to  redress ;  in  chem.,  to  purify  a  substance  by 
repeated  distillation;  to  regulate  or  adjust.  Recti¬ 
fying,  imp.  Rectified,  pp.  -fid :  Adj.  improved  by 
redistillation.  ReCtifier,  n.  -fi-er,  one  who  rectifies ; 
that  which  rectifies  or  corrects ;  one  licensed  to  refine 
and  compound  spirits.  ReCtifTable,  a.  -fi'd-bl,  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  corrected  or  set  right.  Rectification,  n. 
rek'ti-fi-kd'shun  [F. — L.]  :  the  act  or  operation  of  cor¬ 
recting  or  setting  right:  in  chem.,  the  repeated  distilla¬ 
tion  of  a  spirit  in  order  to  make  it  finer  and  purer  (see 
Rectifying)  :  in  astron.  and  geog.,  the  putting  the  globe 
into  a  proper  position  to  obtain  a  correct  answer  to  a 
problem  :  in  geom.,  the  determination  of  a  straight  line, 
the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  a  portion  of  a  curve. — 
Syn.  of  ‘  rectify  ’ :  to  correct ;  reform ;  amend  ;  emend ; 
mend;  better;  redress;  adjust;  improve;  regulate. 

RECTIFYING :  process  applied  to  alcohol  after  its 
distillation,  to  remove  certain  impurities  which  come 
over  with  ii  from  the  still.  These,  in  part,  consist  of 
essential  oils;  and  to  effect  their  removal,  caustic 
potash  is  added  in  sufficient  proportion  to  saponify  the 
oil  present ;  water  also  is  contained  in  the  first  distilla^ 
tion,  and  to  remove  this,  and  to  assist  in  removing  the 
oily  matters,  common  pearl-ash  is  added.  Technically, 
the  former  of  these  is  called  gray  salts,  and  the  latter, 
white  salts ;  and  about  four  lbs.  of  each  are  added  to 
every  700  gallons  of  spirit,  and  well  agitated,  so  as  to 
combine  with  the  oil  and  water.  The  spirit  is  then  dis¬ 
tilled  again,  and  comes  over  much  more  pure,  the  alka¬ 
line  salts,  and  the  matters  which  have  beqn  combined 
with  them,  being  left  behind  in  the  still.  This  is 
usually  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  quantity  of  the 
salts  being  diminished  to  one-half  in  the  second,  and 
proportionately  decreased  in  the  succeeding  distillations. 
The  rectifier  is  not  only  a  purifier  of  the  alcohol  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  distiller,  but  he  often  gives  it  a  distinctive 
character ;  by  adding  flavoring  materials  to  it,  he  makes 
it  into  gin,  brandy,  etc.  Thus,  to  convert  the  spirit  into 
London  gin,  juniper  berries  and  coriander  seeds  are 
added  previous  to  the  last  rectification.  (Enanthic 
ether  and  other  things  give  the  flavor  of  brandy.  This 
part  of  the  operation  is  much  varied  by  the  taste  and 
skill  of  the  rectifier. 
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RECTILINEAL— RECTUM. 

^  RECTILINEAL,  a.  relct'i-lin'e-dl,  or  Rect'ilin'ear,  a. 
-e-er  [L.  rectus,  straight;  lined,  a  line:  It.  rettilineo,  rect¬ 
ilinear]:  consisting  of  right  lines,  or  bounded  by  them; 
straight.  RectTlin'ear'ity,  n.  -i-ti,  state  of  being  rect¬ 
ilinear. 

RECTINERVIS,  a.  relct'i-ner'vis  [L.  rectus,  straight; 
nervus,  a  nerve]:  in  hot.,  straight  and  parallel- veined. 

RECTIROSTRAL,  a.  reJct'i-ros'tral  [L.  rectus,  straight; 
rostrum,  a  beak]:  having  a  straight  beak. 

RECTISERIAL,  a.  rekfi-se'n-al  [L.  rectus,  straight; 
series,  a  row]:  in  lot.,  disposed  in  a  rectilinear  or  straight 
series — applied  to  leaves.  See  Curviserial. 

RECTITUDE,  n.  relc'ti-tud  [F.  rectitude — from  L.  rec- 
titu'dinem,  rectitude — from  rectus,  straight  or  upright]: 
uprightness;  rightness  of  principles  and  practice;  integ¬ 
rity;  right  judgment;  honesty;  probity. 

RECTO,  n.  reWto  [L.  rectus,  right]:  the  right  hand 
page  of  a  book,  opposed  to  verso. 

RECTOR,  n.  reVter  [L.  rector,  a  ruler,  a  master — from 
rego,  I  rule  or  govern:  L.  recteur ]:  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  clergyman 
who  has  the  complete  charge  and  care  of  a  parish  church. 
The  term  rector  is  also  applied  in  some  monastic  orders 
to  the  chief  officer  of  a  convent;  and  again  to  designate 
the  heads  of  universities,  colleges,  academies,  schools, 
and  other  educational  corporate  establishments.  Rec'- 
torship,  n.  the  office  of  a  rector;  also  Rec'torate,  n.  -at. 
Rectory,  n.  relc'ter-i,  a  rector’s  house;  also  his  benefice 
and  the  full  rights  connected  with  it.  Rec'toral,  a.  -al, 
or  Rectorial,  a.  reTc-to'ri-dl,  pertaining  to  a  rector. 

RECTRIX,  n.  reVtnks,  n.  plu.  Rectrices,  reTc-trVsez 
[L.  fern  of  rector,  a  ruler]:  one  of  the  long  quill  feathers 
in  the  tail  of  a  bird,  which  guides  its  flight  like  a  rudder. 

RECTUM,  n.  rek'tum  [L.  rectus,  straight]:  the  lower 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  or  colon.  The  term,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  misnomer  so  far  as  the  human  anatomy  is  con¬ 
cerned,  for  the  bowel  adapts  itself  to  the  curves  of  the 
sacrum,  and  at  one  point  doubles  upon  itself.  The  rectum 
is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  extending  from  the  sig¬ 
moid  flexure  to  the  anus,  and  is  narrowest  at  its  two 
extremities.  The  largest  and  most  dilatable  portion  (am¬ 
pulla)  just  above  the  levator-ani  muscle,  forms  a  sort  of 
pocket  in  which  faeces,  etc.,  lodge. .  The  rectum  has  a 
mucous  coat  (membrane),  gathered  into  transverse  folds 
(Houston’s  valves),  forming  compartment-like  spaces;  a 
submucous  and  a  muscular  coat;  and  at  the  upper  por¬ 
tion,  where  there  is  little  motion,  a  peritoneal  coat  (mes¬ 
entery).  The  tendency  of  specialists  is  to  consider  the 
rectum  as  only  that  part  of  the  bowel  below  the  third 
sacral  vertebra,  and  devoid  of  mesentery,  and  to  divide 
it  into  two  portions,  the  fixed  rectum  and  movable  ree- 
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turn.  The  rectum  is  in  close  opposition  with  large  pelvic 
vessels  and  nerves  and  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine; 
also,  in  the  male,  with  the  bladder,  urethra,  and  prostate 
gland;  and  in  the  female,  with  the  uterus,  vagina,  and 
Douglas’  cul-de-sac.  Its  lower  portion  is  surrounded  by 
the  hsemorrhoidal  plexus  of  veins.  The  vessels  forming 
this  plexus,  as  also  those  of  the  vaginal  and  vesico-pros- 
tatic  plexuses,  are  very  large,  frequently  communicate, 
and  have  many  valves.  Rectus,  a.  - tus ,  in  hot.,  applied 
to  the  stem  and  other  straight  parts  of  plants;  in  anat., 
applied  to  several  muscles  of  the  body,  on  account  of  the 
rectilinear  direction  of  their  fibers.  Kectocele,  n.  reJc'td- 
sel  [prefix,  recto;  Gr.  lcele,  a  tumor]:  hernia,  of  the 
rectum. 

REC'TUM,  Diseases  of  the:  various  diseases  of  the 
terminal  portion  of  intestinal  canal.  For  some  of  these 
affections — e.g.,  piles,  prolapsus  ani,  and  hemorrhage 
from  the  rectum — see  their  respective  titles.  Among 
other  diseases  of  the  rectum  are  the  following: 

1.  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  either  spasmodic  or  perma¬ 
nent.  Spasmodic  stricture  is  comparatively  rare.  Perma¬ 
nent  stricture  may  be  either  simple  or  malignant.  Simple 
stricture  consists  in  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  rectum,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  caliber  of  the  tube.  It  is  situated 
about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  anus,  and  the  con¬ 
traction  is  so  great  and  unyielding  that  it  iz  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pass  a  finger  through  it.  The  symptoms  are 
constipation  and  great  pain,  and  a  straining  in  evacuat¬ 
ing  the  faeces,  which  are  passed  in  a  narrow,  flattened, 
or  worm-like  form,  significant  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 
In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  diarrhea  and  pro¬ 
lapsus  often  supervene.  However  great  may  be  the  con¬ 
stipation,  strong  irritant  purgatives  must  be  altogether 
avoided.  Soft  and  unirritating  evacuations  must  be 
procured  by  such  medicines  as  the  confection  of  senna 
combined  with  sulphur  (see  Piles),  or  injections  of 
castor-oil  or  of  tepid  water.  The  diet  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  assist  the  action  of  the  medicines.  When  much 
local  irritation  is  present,  it  may  be  relieved  by  the  hip¬ 
bath  and  by  sedative  injections.  A  bougie  capable  of 
being  passed  with  moderate  pressure  through  the  stric¬ 
ture  may  be  inserted  in  the  gut  every  third  or  fourth 
day,  and  allowed  to  remain  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  its  size  should  be  gradually  increased.  The  cure  is 
effected  by  pressure  so  applied  as  to  produce  absorption, 
not  by  mere  mechanical  dilatation.  Malignant  stricture 
is  not  very  rare.  Until  ulceration  sets  in,  the  symptoms 
are  like  those  of  simple  stricture;  but  afterward  there 
is  discharge  of  fetid  muco-purulent  matter  streaked  with 
blood. 

2.  Spasm  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle  is  characterized 
by  extreme  pain  in  the  region  of  the  anus,  especially 


RECULE— RECUMBENT. 


when  an  attempt  is  made  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  The 
muscle  contracts  so  firmly  that  the  surgeon  cannot  easily 
introduce  the  finger  into  the  rectum.  The  spasm  may  be 
caused  by  piles,  by  fissure  of  the  anus,  by  ulceration  of 
the  rectum,  sometimes  apparently  by  mere  constipation. 

3.  Neuralgia  of  the  rectum,  known  also  as  proctalgia, 
is  a  common  disorder,  prone  to  attack  children  and  gouty 
persons.  It  is  usually  relieved  by  judicious  use  of 
aperient  medicines. 

4.  Congestion,  sometimes  proceeding  to  inflammation, 
is  frequent  in  the  rectum.  The  congestion  occasions  a 
sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  and  about  the  rectum, 
together  with  a  variety  of  other  symptoms.  Among  the 
causes  of  this  affection  are  stone  in  the  bladder,  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  presence  of 
thread-worms,  abuse  of  irritating  purgatives,  etc.;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sedentary  habits  strongly 
favor  the  predisposition  to  this  affection.  The  great 
object  of  treatment  is  to  relieve  the  over-loaded  vessels 
of  the  rectum.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  with 
castor-oil,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  and  after  their  removal  a  warm  hip-bath  is  advis¬ 
able. 

5.  Pruritus  ani,  or  itching  of  the  anus,  is  a  very  fre¬ 
quent  and  troublesome  affection.  Sometimes  it  depends 
on  the  presence  of  thread-worms  or  of  old  piles;  in  other 
cases  it  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  skin-disease 
Prurigo  (q.v.).  The  treatment  must  depend  upon  the 
exciting  cause. 

fi.  Fissure  of  the  anus  is  a  small  crack  which  gives 
intense  pain  during  the  passage  of  the  faeces,  and  often 
continuing  for  several  hours.  Free  purgatives  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  astringent  lotions  or  ointments  (as  tannin 
lotion  or  ointment  of  galls)  should  be  tried;  and  if  they 
fail,  partial  division  of  the  sphincter  muscle  must  be 

resorted  to.  . 

7.  Fistula  in  ano  signifies  a  fistulous  or  pipe-like  track 
by  the  side  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle.  It  may  occur 
as  a  complete  fistula,  which  has  an  external  opening  near 
the  anus,  and  an  internal  opening  into  the  bowel;  or  as 
a  blind  external  fistula,  which  has  no  actual  opening  into 
the  bowel,  though  it  extends  to  its  outer  coat;  or.  as  a 
blind  internal  fistula,  in  which  the  preceding  conditions 
are  reversed.  For  mode  of  treatment,  see  Fistula. 


BECULE,  or  Recuile,  v.  re-MV  [F.  reculer,  to  draw 
back] :  the  old  spelling  of  Recoil,  which  see. 

RECUMBENT,  a.  re-Mm'bent  [L.  recum'bens  or  re- 
cumben'tem,  lying  down,  reclining  at  table— from  re, 
back:  cubo,  I  recline]:  leaning;  reclining;  prostrate; 
inactive.  Recubation,  n.  rek-u-bd'shun,  the  act  of  lying 
down,  leaning,  or  reclining.  Recum'bently,  ach  -Z*.  Re* 
cum'bence,  n.  -bens,  or  Recum'bency,  n.  -ben-si,  the 
posture  of  lying  or  leaning;  rest;  repose. 


RECUPERATIVE — RECURVIROSTRAL. 

RECUPERATIVE,  a.  re-ku'per-a'tiv,  or  Recu'pera' 
tory,  a.  -a'ter-i  [L.  recuperdtus,  recovered;  recuperare, 
to  recover — from  re,  back ;  capid,  I  take :  It.  recuperare  ; 
F.  recuperer,  to  recover]  :  tending  or  pert,  to  recovery. 
Recu'pera'tion,  n.  -a' shun,  recovery,  as  of  anything  lost. 

RECUR,  v.  re-ker'  [L.  recurrere,  to  return,  to  recur — 
from  re,  back;  curro,  I  run:  Sp.  recurrir:  F.  recourir ]: 
to  return  to  the  thought  or  mind ;  to  have  recourse  to ; 
to  occur  at  a  stated  interval,  or  according  to  some 
established  rule.  Recur'ring,  imp. :  Adj.  applied  to 
that  portion  of  a  decimal  fraction  which  repeats  itself 
in  the  same  order  of  figures — more  usually  called  circu¬ 
lating  decimals.  Recurred,  pp.  re-kerd'.  Recurrent, 
a.  re-kur'rent  [L.  recur'rens  or  recurren'tem,  returning]  : 
returning  from  time  to  time ;  of  crystals,  reflected  or 
running  back  again ;  in  anat.,  applied  to  tumors  which 
return  after  removal.  Recurrently,  ad.  -U.  Recur'- 
rence,  n.  -rens,  or  Recur'rency,  n.  -ren-si,  return; 
resort. 

RECURE,  v.  re-kur'  [F.  recouvrer ,  to  recover] :  the  OE. 
spelling  of  Recover,  which  see ;  to  recover  from  sick¬ 
ness  or  labor;  to  find  a  remedy  for:  N.  recovery; 
remedy.  Recu'ring,  imp.  Recured',  pp.  -kurd'. 

RECURS  ANT,  a.  re-ker' sant :  in  her.,  said  of  an  eagle, 
displayed,  with  the  back  toward  the  spectator’s  face. 
Recursant  volant  in  pale,  said  of  an  eagle,  as  it 
were  flying  upward,  with  its  back  toward  the  specta¬ 
tor’s  face. 

RECURVATE.  a.  r^-ker'vat  [L.  recurvatus,  curved 
backward — from  re,  back;  curious  crooked]:  in  hot., 
bent  or  curved  downward ;  bent  backward :  V.  to  bend 
back;  to  recurve.  Recur'vating,  imp.  Recur'vated, 
pp.  Recurvation,  n.  re'ker-vd'shun,  or  Recurvature, 
n.  re-ker' va-tur,  the  act  of  recurving,  or  state  of  being 
recurved.  Recurve,  v.  re-kerv',  to  bend  or  curve  back. 
Recur  ving,  imp.  Recurved',  pp.  - kervd ',  bent  back¬ 
ward.  Recurvity,  n.  re-ker'vi-ti,  a  bending  or  curving 
backwards. 

RECURVIROSTRAL,  a.  re-ker'vi-ros'tral  [L.  recurvus , 
bent  back ;  rostrum,  a  beak] :  having  the  beak  recurved 
or  bending  upward— applied  to  the  genus  of  birds, 

eour'viros'tra,  -rds'trd. 


RECUSANT — RED. 

RECUSANT,  a.  rekfu-zdnt  [L.  recusans  or  recusan'tem , 
rejecting,  refusing;  recusare,  to  refuse — from  re,  back; 
causa,  a  cause :  F.  recuser,  to  except  against,  to  refuse] : 
refusing  to  conform  or  to  take  certain  oaths ;  opposing 
an  opinion  :  N.  in  Eng.  hist.,  one  who  refused  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  king’s  supremacy  as  head  of  the  church,  or  to 
conform  to  the  church’s  rites,  or  who  refused  or  neglected 
to  attend  at  the  Established  Church  service  on  Sundays 
and  other  appointed  days.  The  offense  as  a  legal  one 
may  be  held  to  date  from  1  Elizabeth  c.  2 ;  but  there 
were  four  classes  punishable  under  the  statutes  against 
recusancy — simple  ‘  recusants ;  ’  ‘  recusants  convict,' 
who  absented  themselves  after  conviction;  ’popisl. 
recusants,’  who  absented  themselves  because  of  their 
being  Rom.  Catholics ;  a-d  ‘  popish  recusants  convict,’ 
who  absented  themselves  after  conviction.  It  wcj 
against  the  last  tw^  classes  mainly  that  the  statutes 
were  directed.  In  addition  to  the  general  penalties  of 
recusancy,  the  popish  recusants,  for  wilfully  hearing 
mass,  forfeited  100  marks  ($324) ;  and  for  saying  mass, 
200  marks  ($648),  in  addition  (in  both  caees)  to  a  year’s 
imprisonment.  They  were  disabled,  unless  they  re¬ 
nounced  popery,  from  inheriting,  purchasing,  or  other¬ 
wise  acquiring  lands ;  and  they  could  not  keep  or  teach 
schools  under  pain  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  Popish 
recusants  convict  could  not  hold  any  public  office ;  could 
not  keep  arms  in  their  houses ;  could  not  appear  within 
ten  miles  of  London  under  penalty  of  £100 ;  could  not 
travel  above  five  miles  from  home  without  license ;  could 
not  bring  any  action  at  law  or  equity ;  could  not  have 
baptism,  marriage,  or  burial  performed,  except  by  an 
Anglican  minister ;  all  under  penalties  of  forfeiture  and 
imprisonment.  Protestant  dissenting  recusants  were 
relieved  from  the  penalties  of  recusation  by  the  Tolera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  18.  Rom.  Catholics 
were  partially  relieved  1701,  and  completely  by  the 
Emancipation  Act  1829.  Recusancy,  n.  rek'u-zdn-sl 
non-conformity. 

RECUSE,  v.  re-kuzf:  to  reject  a  judge;  to  challenge 
that  the  judge  shall  not  try  the  cause. 

RED,  n.  red  [  Toth,  rauds ;  Icel.  raudr;  Dan.  rod 
W.  rhudd ;  Ger.  roth  ;  Ir.  and  Gael,  ruadh ;  L.  rutilus, 
ruber,  rufus;  Gr.  eruthros,  red]:  one  of  the  primary 
colors,  having  several  varieties  of  shade,  as  scarlet, 
crimson,  pink,  etc. :  Adj.  having  a  bright  color  like 
that  of  arterial  blood.  Red'ey,  ad.  -li.  Red'ness,  n.  -nes, 
the  quality  of  being  red.  Red'dish,  a.  -ish,  having  some 
degree  of  redness.  Red'dishness,  n.  -nes,  a  moderate 
degree  of  redness.  Red  ant,  a  very  small  species  of  ant, 
of  a  red  color.  Red  antimony,  a  crystalline  mineral  of 
red  color.  Red-bay,  a  species  of  laurel.  Red-book,  in 
Enqland  a  name  applied  to  a  book  containing  names  of 
all  persons  in  service  of  the  state.  Red-bebried,  a. 
-ber'rid,  having  red  berries,  as  a  plant.  Red-chauk,  a 
kind  of  clay  ironstone;  Reddle  (q.v.).  Redcoat,  a 


BED. 

familiar  name  for  a  soldier.  Red  coral,  a  species  of 
coral  of  a  bright  rod  color ;  precious  coral.  Red  cross, 
the  cross  of  St.  George,  tho  national  emblem  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  name  '  xf  a  soc.  for  affording  aid  to  the  wounded 
in  battle,  etc.  (see  Red  Cross  Association).  Red-dee:' , 

the  common  stag,  a  native 
of  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia  (sec  Stag). 
Red-fire,  a  pyrotechnical 
compound,  which  burn: 
with  a  beautiful  red  or  pink 
11  a  m  e.  Red-haired,  a. 
having  sandy  or  carroty 
hair,  as  on  the  head.  Red- 
hand,  or  Red-handed,  ad. 
in  the  very  act,  as  it  were 
with  red  or  bloody  hands. 
Red  hand,  in  her.,  distin¬ 
guishing  badge  of  the  bar¬ 
onets  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  granted  1611. 
Red-hot,  a.  heated  to  red¬ 
ness.  Red-iron  ore,  a 
name  applied  to  an  ere  of  iron,  including  those  varieties 
of  hematite  which  have  a  non-motallic  or  sub-metallic 
lustre.  Red-lead,  a  cheap  scarlet  pigment,  the  red 
oxide  of  lead  of  the  chemists,  a  mixture  of  trhe  monoxide 
and  dioxide — used  for  painting  and  in  the  arts ;  minium. 
Red-letter  day,  a  day  whose  recollection  brings  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  a  lucky  day — so  named  from  the  principal  saints' 
days  and  the  chief  church  festivals  being  marked  in  the 
calendars  in  red  letters.  Red-liquor,  a  crude  acetate 
of  alumina  much  used  in  calico-printing.  Red-man,  or 
Red-skin,  one  of  the  copper-colored  aboriginals  of 
Amer.,  as  distinguished  from  the  white  men.  Red-marl, 
a  familiar  name  for  the  upper  members  of  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  or  Trias,  developed  in  England — known  also 
by  the  name  of  variegated  marls.  Red  ochre,  a  term 
comprehending  a  class  of  colors  rather  than  an  individual 
color,  as  Indian  red,  scarlet  ochre,  etc.  Red  orpiment, 
or  Realgar,  a  pigment  obtained  in  a  native  state  by 
heating  arsenic  and  sulphur  in  certain  proportions ;  the 
disulphide  of  arsenic  (see  Realgar).  Redpole:  see 
Linnet.  Red-precipitate,  the  red  oxide  of  mercury 
obtained  by  calcining  the  nitrate.  Red  republican, 
one  prepared  to  maintain  and  enforce  extreme  republi¬ 
can  doctrines,  even  at  the  expense  of  blood.  Red-sand, 
a  sediment  sometimes  deposited  from  the  urine  on  cool¬ 
ing.  Red  Sea,  the  long,  narrow,  deep  channel  lying 
between  Arabia  and  Africa,  formerly  separated  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  now 
united  to  it  by  a  canal  admitting  the  passage  of  large 
vessels.  Redshank,  bird  (see  Sandpiper).  Redshort, 
a.  breaking  short  when  red-hot,  as  a  metal.  Redstart 
[AS.  steort,  a  tail] :  small  singing-bird  (see  below).  Red- 
tape,  tape  of  a  red  color— used  for  tying  up  loose  docu- 


Red-deer. 


REDACTION— REDBREAST. 


REDACTION,  n.  re-dak' shun  [F.  redaction ,  drawing  up 
editing — from  L.  redigere ,  redactum ,  to  reduce  to  order 
-from  re,  again  ;  agere ,  to  do]  :  the  act  of  digesting  or 
arranging  in  order  ;  the  digest  so  made.  Redacteur,  n 
re-dak-ter'  [F.  redacteur ]  :  one  who  digests  and  arranges 
matter  for  publication ;  an  editor.  Redactor,  n.  re 
dak  ter ,  one  who  puts  anything  into  shape. 

u  REDAN,  n.  re-dun!  [F.  redan ;  OF.  redent ,  a  redan— 
«.rom  L.  re,  back  or  again  ;  dens  or  dentem,  a  tooth]  :  the 


simplest  work  in  field-fortifica¬ 
tion  ;  consisting  of  two  parapets 
whose  faces  join  in  forming  a 
salient  angle  toward  the  enemy, 
like  a  letter  V,  the  apex  to  the 
front.  Regarded  by  itself,  the  R. 
is  a  work  of  very  little  strength, 
since  there  is  no  flanking  fire  to 
protect  its  faces,  and  nothing 
to  prevent  an  enemy  from  forc¬ 
ing  an  entrance  at  the  gorge  ; 


Redan,  Sebastopol.  yet  redans  are  useful  in  many 
positions,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  may  be  constructed  renders  them  favorites 
with  engineers  and  generals. 

REDARGUE,  v.  re-ddr'gu  [OF.  redarguer,  to  reprove  : 
L.  redargu'ere ,  to  disprove  or  contradict— from  re,  back, 
again  ;  argud ,  I  accuse,  I  charge  with]  :  in  OE.,  to  re¬ 
fute  ;  to  put  to  silence  by  argument.  Redarguing, 
imp.  Redargued,  pp.  re-darygud. 

RED  BANK  :  town,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.  ;  on  Shrews¬ 
bury  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Navesink,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  on  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania  r.  rs.  It  has  regular  steamboat  connection 
with  New  York  :  has  an,  iron  foundry,  canning-establish¬ 
ments,  carriage  and  gold-leaf  factories,  3  national  banks, 
several  academies,  a  public  library,  etc. — Pop.  (1880) 
2,684;  (1890)  4,145;  (1900)5,428';  (1910)  7,398. 

RED'BREAST  (Erythaca  rubecula,  or  Sylvia  rubecula ) : 
bird  of  family  Sylviadce,  familiar  throughout  most  parts 
of  Europe — a  universal  favorite,  from  the  readiness  with 
which  it  approaches  or  enters  human  habitations,  its 
lively  manners,  its  aspect  of  pert  curiosity,  the  frequency 
with  which  its  song  is  heard  in  autumn  and  winter,  and 
the  strange  mixture  of  shyness  and  audacity  which  its 
behavior  displays.  It  is  generally  known  in  Britain  by 
tho  endearing  name  Robin  Redbreast,  more  briefly  Robin, 
and  has  many  similar  appellations  in  continental  Europe, 
significant  of  the  kindly  regard  entertained  for  it,  which 
is  everywhere  such  that  children  early  begin  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  all  other  birds  as  their  peculiar  favorite. 
Its  utmost  length  is  about  5f  inches,  but  it  is  of  rounder 
and  fuller  form  than  many  of  the  Sylviadce,  the  slender- 


RED  CLOUD. 

uess  of  its  legs  rather  strikingly  contrasting  with  the 
form  of  the  body.  The  wings  are  rather  short,  the  fifth 
quill  the  longest.  The  tail  is  scarcely  forked.  The  bill 
is  rather  broad  and  depressed  at  the  base,  narrower  and 
slightly  compressed  at  the  point,  the  upper  mandibie 
bent  down  and  notched.  The  general  color  is  olive- 
brown,  and  the  reddish-orange  breast  is  a  conspicuous 
characteristic,  particularly  of  the  male. — The  R.  is  a 
native  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  w.  temperate  Asia 
and  n.  Africa.  In  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe 
it  does  not  appear;  and  in  many  northern  regions  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  bird  of  passage ;  but,  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  rule  as  to  birds  of  passage,  it  never  con¬ 
gregates  in  flocks ;  it  is  seen  always  either  solitary  or 
in  pairs.  The  attachment  of  pairs  seems  to  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  breeding  season,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
their  lives,  and  to  be  stronger  than  in  most  birds.  The 
breeding  season  is  early  in  spring.  The  nest  is  made  of 
moss,  dead  leaves,  and  dried  grass,  lined  with  hair,  often 
placed  a  little  above  the  ground  in  a  bush  or  among  ivy 
on  a  wall;  the  eggs  five  to  seven  in  number,  white, 
spotted  with  pale  reddish-brown ;  but  many  are  the 
stories  of  the  curious  situations  in  which  the  R.  has 
built  its  nest,  in  close  proximity  to  houses  and  work-  ♦ 
shops,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  human  beings,  and 
of  the  noise  of  hammers  and  wheels.  In  winter,  the  R. 
seeks  the  neighborhood  of  human  habitations  more  than 
in  summer,  and  becomes  more  bold  and  familiar.  Its 
food  consists  usually  of  worms,  insects,  and  berries; 
and  when  it  becomes  a  pensioner  at  any  door  or  window, 
which  it  very  readily  does,  it  shows  particular  relish  for 
small  scraps  of  meat.  Its  song  is  sweet  and  plaintive, 
but  weak,  not  much  noticed  amid  the  many  voices  of 
summer,  but  often  heard  in  the  quietness  of  autumn, 
and  even  of  winter,  throughout  which  it  is  continued 
whenever  the  weather  is  good. 

In  America,  the  name  R.  is  given  usually  to  one  of  the 
Thrushes  ( Turdus  migratorius). 

RED  CLOUD :  North  American  Indian ;  chief  of  the 
Ogalala  Sioux.  He  is  considered  by  many  army  officers 
the  ablest  and  wisest  of  all  the  Sioux  since  the  death  of 
Spotted  Tail.  After  the  Fetterman  massacre  (1866)  he 
refused  to  meet  the  special  peace  commission  or  to  sign 
any  treaty.  In  the  outbreak  which  led  to  the  Custer 
massacre  and  the  flight  of  Sitting  Bull  to  Canada  1876, 
he  declined  to  aid  Sitting  Bull,  notwithstanding  which 
Gen.  Crook  deposed  him  from  his  command  and  sent 
him  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  D.,  and  the  govt,  con¬ 
fiscated  his  ponies  and  other  property.  In  1888-9,  when 
govt,  commissioners  were  attempting  to  induce  the 
Sioux  to  sell  their  reservation  in  S.  D.,  that  it  might  be 
opened  to  settlement,  R.  C.  refused  to  sign  or  to  let  his 
Indians  sign  the  treaty.  When  the  govt,  agreed  to  pay 
him  $28,000  for  the  ponies  and  property  confiscated  1876, 
he  signed  the  treaty  and  induced  the  chiefs  still  holding 
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out  to  do  so  also.  He  refused  an  appeal  of  Sitting  Bull  to 
order  an  uprising  of  his  tribe  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency  on 
the  strength  of  the  Messiah  craze  1890-1 ;  and  after  his 
bucks  had  joined  Sitting  Bull’s  ghost-dancers  in  the 
Bad  Lands,  he  was  the  first  influential  Indian  to  accept 
Gleu.  Miles’s  invitation  to  return  to  the  agency  under 
a  pledge  of  amnesty.  R.  C.  has  visited  Washington  10 
times  on  business  connected  with  the  Sioux,  professes 
friendship  for  the  whites  and  a  desire  to  have  his  people 
live  like  them,  and  claims  to  have  been  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  govt,  since  he  was  made  a  chief,  1869. 

RED  COLORS :  various  red  pigments  used  by  paint¬ 
ers  ;  consisting  of  certain  chemical  compounds,  natural 
or  artificial.  Thus,  the  red  pigment  Armenian  Bole  is 
either  the  ochreous  earth  known  by  that  name,  imported 
from  Armenia,  Tuscany,  and  other  places,  or  else  most 
frequently  a  composition  of  whiting,  red  oxide  of  iron, 
and  red  ochre.  Vermilion  is  a  sulphuret  of  mercury  pro¬ 
duced  either  naturally  or  artificially.  Chrome-red  is 
made  by  boiling  carbonate  of  lead  with  chromate  of 
potash  in  excess,  until  it  assumes  a  red  color,  after 
which  it  is  washed  in  pure  water,  and  dried  in  the  shade. 
Indian-red  is  a  native  product  of  Persia,  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ormuz  :  it  is  imitated  by  calcining  col- 
cothar  with  red  ochre.  Light-red  is  made  by  calcining 
yellow  ochre,  and  this  can  be  converted  into  flesh  color 
by  due  admixture  of  white.  A  bright  orange-red,  some¬ 
times  called  Sandix,  is  made  by  calcining  white-lead. 
Minium,  or  red-lead,  is  a  very  distinct  red  color,  requir¬ 
ing  little  preparation;  it  is  much  used.  Red  ochre  is 
an  oxide  of  iron;  with  clay,  it  forms  a  brownish-red 
paint.  There  are  several  other  red  colors,  but  these  are 
the  principal  ones  employed  by  painters. 

RED  CRAG:  deposit  of  quartzose  sand  intermixed 
with  rolled  and  comminuted  shells,  of  deep  ferruginous 
or  ochreous  color,  in  Suffolk,  England;  belonging  to  the 
Pliocene  (q.v.)  strata. 

RED  CROSS  ASSOCIATION :  organization  for  inter¬ 
national  relief  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  The 
care  of  the  wounded  in  battle  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
history  of  war  itself.  In  the  time  of  Adrian  we  read  of 
tents  set  apart  for  the  wounded,  and  in  the  Dacian  wars 
Trajan  had  something  resembling  ambulances.  In  the 
9th  c.,  special  corps  for  care  of  the  wounded  were  organ- 
ized  by  Emperor  Leo  VI. ;  and  Saladin  allowed  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  to  enter  Jerusalem  and  attend  on 
their  wounded  comrades — these  Knights  of  St.  John  be« 
ing  represented  at  the  present  day  by  the  ‘Johanniter 
Ritter’  of  Prussia,  and  the  British  National  Soc.  for  re. 
lief  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  In  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
Frederick  and  Louis  XVI.  treated  the  medical  staff  as 
neutrals.  Throughout  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Baron  Lar. 
rey,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  French  army,  and  the  first 
to  introduce  ‘  ambulances  volantes,’  figures  on  the  French 
side,  and  Sir  James  M’Grigor,  though  in  less  degree,  on 
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the  English  side,  as  the  ablest  organizers  of  mercy  to 
the  suffering  victims.  The  labors  of  Florence  N  ightin- 
gale  (q.v.)  and  her  staff  in  the  Crimean  war  will  not  be 
forgotten. — The  R.  C.  A.  had  its  origin  in  a  proposal 
made  1863,  Feb.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Societe  Genevoise,  by 
Dunant,  who  had  witnessed  the  horrors  of  the  Italian 
battle-fields — ‘  Whether  it  would  not  be  possible  in  time 
of  peace  to  form  societies  for  relief  of  the  wounded  when 
war  should  again  break  out?’  A  committee  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  subject  convoked  an  international 
congress  at  Geneva  1863,  Oct.  A  general  congress  being 
again  held  at  Geneva  1864,  Aug.,  at  which  16  European 
powers  were  represented,  the  terms  of  a  treaty  were 
arranged,  and  signed  by  12  delegates,  later  on  by  4 
others.  The  principal  terms  of  this  convention  were, 
that  ambulances  and  military  hospitals  be  acknowledged 
neutral,  and  with  all  persons  employed  in  them,  as  also 
all  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  may  bring  help  to  the 
wounded,  be  respected  and  protected  by  belligerents; 
further,  that  wounded  or  sick  soldiers  be  taken  care  of, 
to  whatever  nation  they  belong.  In  1864  numerous 
committees  were  organized,  who  all  conformed  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Geneva  committee.  At  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  all  European  states,  Paris  1867,  the 
convention  was  extended  to  naval  warfare.  See  Geneva 
Convention.  The  Red  Cross  Soc.  of  America  was  or¬ 
ganized  1877,  under  the  presidency  of  Clara  Barton  (q.v.); 
the  United  States  acceded  to  the  articles  of  the  Geneva 
convention  and  the  soc.  was  reorganized  and  incorporated 
as  the  American  Assoc,  of  the  Red  Cross  1882;  and  twelve 
national  calamities  have  called  forth  its  prompt  and  most 
efficient  work  since.  Forty  governments  were  united  in 
this  humane  compact  1896.  In  1893  the  American  Assoc, 
received  from  Dr.  Joseph  Gardner,  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  the 
gift  of  an  improved  tract  of  land  comprising  more  than 
one  sq.  m.,  with  buildings  and  full  farm  appurtenances, 
for  a  general  headquarters,  rendezvous,  and  centre  of  col¬ 
lection  and  storage  of  materials;  this  tract  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  neutral  territory  in  case  of  war. 

RED  CROSS  OR'DER  :  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria, 
1883,  to  distinguish  those  who  should  render  eminent 
service  in  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Brit, 
army  and  navy.  The  decoration  is  a  cross  of  crimsor 
enamel  gold-edged,  attached  to  a  dark-blue  ribbon  red- 
edged,  one  inch  in  width,  tied  in  a  bow  and  worn  on  the 
left  shoulder. 

RED  CROSS  SOCI'ETIES :  see  Geneva  Convention. 

REDD,  n.  red  [W.  rhid,  what  oozes  or  drains,  semen]  : 
in  Scot.,  the  spawn  of  salmon  or  other  fish ;  the  green 
ooze  at  the  bottom  of  pools.  Redds,  n.  plu.  redz ,  the 
spawning-places  in  rivers  for  salmon,  as  salmon -redds. 

RED-DEER ;  see  under  Red. 

REDDEN,  v.  red'n  [from  Red,  which  see]:  to  make 
rod;  to  become  red;  to  blush.  Reddening,  imp.  red'- 
mng:  Adj.  becoming  red.  Reddened,  pp.  red'nd. 
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REDDENDUM,  n.  red-der'dum  [L.  reddendum ,  to  bo 
returned — from  re,  back,  and  dare,  to  give] :  in  law,  the 
clause  in  a  lease  by  which  rent  is  reserved. 

REDDINGITE,  n.  red'dtng-lt  [after  Redding,  Conn., 
near  which  it  was  found] :  an  orthorhombic  mineral 
found  associated  with  various  others  in  a  vein  of  albitic 
granite.  Hardness,  3  to  3-5;  sp.  gr.  3-102;  lustre,  vitre¬ 
ous  to  sub-resinous ;  color,  pale  pink  to  yellowish  white ; 
translucent  to  transparent ;  fracture,  uneven.  Compo. 
sition  :  phosphoric  acid,  34-72 ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
52-08 ;  water,  13-20  ==  100,  represented  by  the  formula 
Mn3P208  ~f-  3aq. 

REDDISH,  REDDISHNESS:  see  under  Red. 

REDDITCH,  red'dnch:  busy  manufacturing  town  of 
Worcestershire,  England;  on  an  acclivity  12^  m.  s.s.w. 
of  Birmingham,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Needles,  pins,  fish-hooks,  and  fishing-tackle  are  made 
extensively.  Pop.  (1871)  6,135;  (1881)  9,964(1891)  11,295. 

REDDITION,  n.  red-dnsh'un  [F.  reddition,  a  giving  in, 
as  of  accounts — from  L.  redMfidnem,  a  giving  back,  re¬ 
turning— from  re,  back ;  dare,  to  give] :  a  returning  of 
anything;  restitution;  surrender;  explanation.  Red'- 
ditive,  a.  -tiv,  returning ;  answering  to  an  interrogative. 

REDDLE,  n.  red'dl,  or  Raddle,  or  Ruddle,  or  Red- 
chalk,  or  Red-clay  [from  Red,  which  see :  Ger.  rothel]  -. 
red  argillaceous  ore  of  iron,  being  simply  decomposed 
hematite,  and  having  a  strong  clayey  odor  when  breathed 
on.  It  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  European  continent- 
in  Hessia,  Thuringia,  Upper  Lusatia,  Silesia,  and  Salz¬ 
burg.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  England.  The 
English  differs  somewhat  from  the  foreign,  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  polishing  spectacle  glasses.  Of  that  from  the 
continent,  the  finest  quality  is  used  for  drawing  on 
paper;  the  inferior  sorts  are  used  by  carpenters  and 
others  for  marking  with ;  and  the  commonest  (usually 
called  Reddle)  for  marking  sheep.  It  occurs  generally 
in  thin  beds,  in  clay-slate.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  United 
States. 

REDE,  v.  red  [AS.  rcedan,  to  read,  to  interpret ;  reed , 
counsel,  advice]  :  in  OE.  and  Scot.,  to  counsel;  to  ad¬ 
vise  ;  to  interpret :  N.  counsel ;  advice. 

REDEEM,  v.  re-dem'  [F.  redimer — from  L.  redim'ere,  to 
buy  back— from  re,  back ;  emo,  I  buy ;  emptus,  bought : 
It.  redimere ]  :  to  deliver  from  captivity,  or  from  any 
liability  to  suffer,  by  paying  a  price ;  to  ransom ;  to  re¬ 
cover  ;  to  repurchase ;  to  save  or  improve,  as  time ;  to 
make  good  by  performance ;  to  regain  a  thing  alienated 
by  repaying  the  price  of  it  to  the  possessor  (see  Re¬ 
demption,  Equity  of)  ;  to  receive  back  by  paying  an 
obligation  entered  into,  as  a  promissory-note ;  to  pay  the 
penalty  of;  to  perform  the  work  of  redemption;  in  OE., 
to  recompense;  to  compensate;  to  make  amends  for. 
Redeem'ing,  imp.  Redeemed',  pp.  -demd' .  Redeem'er, 

-qt,  one  who  ransoms;  &  title  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Re* 
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Deem'able,  a.  -a-bl,  that  may  be  redeemed.  Bedeem- 
ableness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  redeemable.  Be- 
demp'tion,  n.  -dem'shun,  ransom;  release;  repurchase; 
deliverance  from  sin  and  misery  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
Bedemp'tioner,  n.  -er,  an  emigrant  who  sells  his  serv¬ 
ices  for  a  certain  time  to  pay  his  passage-money.  Be- 
demp'tive,  a.  -tiv,  pert,  to  redemption.  Bedemp'torist, 
n.  -ter-ist,  in  the  Bow.  Calh.Chh.,  one  of  a  religious  ordef 
founded  in  Naples  by  St.  Alfonzo  Liguori  1732,  and  re¬ 
vived  in  Austria  in  1820 — called  also  Liguorists  and  lag • 
uorians  (q.v.).  Bedemp'tory,  a.  -ter-i,  paid  for  ransom. 

BEDELIBEBATE,  v.  refde-Vib'er-at  [re,  again,  and 
deliberate ] :  to  reconsider. 

BEDELIYEB,  v.  re'de-liv'er  [re,  again,  and  deliver] :  to 
deliver  again ;  to  liberate  a  second  time.  Be'deliv'ery, 
n.  -£r-i,  a  second  delivery  or  liberation.  Be'deliv'er- 
ance,  n.  -tins,  a  second  deliverance. 

BEDEMAND,  v.  re'de-mdnd'  [re,  again,  and  demand] : 
to  demand  back  again :  N.  a  demanding  back  again. 

BEDEMPTION  :  see  under  Bedeem. 

BEDEMP'TION,  Equity  of,  in  Law:  applied  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  right  of  redeeming  property  pledged  to  se¬ 
cure  a  debt — e.g.,  in  case  of  mortgage  of  real  estate,  the 
mortgagor,  after  executing  a  deed  of  mortgage,  having 
a  right  at  any  time  to  pay  off  the  debt,  and  redeem  or 
get  back  his  property,  unless  he  has  been  foreclosed  by 
the  creditor  by  a  legaf  proceeding. 

BEDEMP'TIONISTS :  one  of  the  names  of  an  order 
of  monks  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  Christian  cap¬ 
tives  from  slavery ;  more  frequently  called  Trinita¬ 
rians  (q.v.). 

BEDEMPTOBISTINE,  n.  re-demp-ter-ist'en :  in  chh. 
htet.,  an  order  of  nuns,  constituting  the  Order  of  the  Most 
Holy  Bedeemer,  founded  by  St,  Alphonzo  Maria  de* 
Liguori.  They  are  cloistered  nuns,  contemplative, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  they  reside,  and  assist  the  missionaries  of  the 
Congregation  by  their  prayers.  The  Bedemptoristines 
wear  a  red  habit,  with  a  blue  scapular  and  white  shoes. 
They  have  a  house  at  Dublin. 

BEDENTED,  a.  re-dent'ed  [L.  re,  back  or  again;  dent 
jr  dentem,  a  tooth] :  formed  like  the  tooth  of  a  saw ;  in¬ 
dented. 

BEDESCEND,  v.  r&de-send'  [ret  again  and  descend ] : 
to  descend  again. 
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rc^5ETD3T<^;T2^^^E2I)^>,  ^  (Leuciscus  erythrophthalmua, 
l!b!aLEiUCIS^US^  ^ :  ,fish  of  familY  Cyprinidce,  common  in 

T?kmnll0W  nv£is’  f.?ns’  etc-’  in  many  Parts  of  Ei! rope. 
It  much  resembles  its  congener  the  Roach  (q.v.),  but  is 

shorter  and  deeper.  It  is  a  richly  colored  fish.  The 


Red-eye,  or  Rudd  ( Leuciscus  erylhrophthalmus). 


name  Rudd  refers  to  the  oolor  of  the  fish,  the  name  Red¬ 
eye  to  that  of  its  iris.  The  R.  is  better  food  than  the 
roach.  It  is  readily  caught  by  a  baited  hook.  It  some¬ 
times  attains  a  weight  of  two  lbs. 

REDFIELD,  red'feld,  Isaac  Fletcher,  ll.d.  :  jurist: 
1804,  Apr.  10 — 1876,  March  23;  b.  Wethersfield,  Yt 
Having  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1825,  he  studied 
law,' and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  judge 
of  the  Yt.  supreme  court  1835,  and  chief-justice  1852, 
retiring  from  the  bench  1860.  He  was  prof,  of  medical 
jurisprudence  at  Dartmouth  1857-61,  when  he  removed 
to  Boston.  He  was  special  counsel  of  the  United  States 
in  England  and  France  1867-69.  He  is  author  of  treatises 
on  The  Law  of  Railways  (5th  ed.  1873) ;  Law  of  Wills 
(1864-70,  3  vols.) ;  Civil  Pleading  and  Practice  (1868) ; 
Carriers  and  Bailments  (1869);  Leading  Amer.  Railway 
Cases  (1870,  2  vols.).  He  was  editor  of  the  Amer.  Law 
Register  1862  till  his  death. 

RED-GUM,  red' -gum  :  popular  name  for  the  papulous 
disease  of  the  skin  known  to  the  physician  as  Strophulus  ; 
a  florid  eruption,  usually  occurring  in  infants  before  or 
during  their  first  dentition,  and  appearing  on  the  most 
exposed  parts,  as  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and  hands, 
whence  it  sometimes  extends  to  other  portions  of  the 
body.  It  occurs  in  minute  red  pimples,  irregularly 
placed,  with  occasional  red  patches,  and  sometimes  a 
few  interspersed  vesicles.  White  pimples,  popularly 
known  as  white-gum,  are  also  sometimes  intermingled 
with  the  red  papillae.  Strophulus  is  almost  always  an 
acute  disease,  seldom  lasting  more  than  a  month.  It  is 
almost  always  harmless,  and  with  no  marked  disturb¬ 
ance  of  general  health.  In  severe  cases,  the  pimples 
cause  a* sensation  of  heat  and  itch i  ness,  especially  if  the 
child  is  kept  too  warm,  and  slight  febrile  symptoms 
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manifest  themselves.  Among  the  probable  causes  of  this 
disease  are  the  irritation  caused  by  rough  flannel  next 
the  skin,  lack  of  cleanliness  of  the  skin — especially  in 
relation  to  the  child’s  excretions — general  disturbance  of 
the  system  excited  by  teething,  etc.  Very  little  is  re¬ 
quired  in  treatment  further  than  to  remove  any  obvious 
cause. 

RED  GUM-TEEE:  one  of  the  Australian  Eucalypti 
(Eucalyptus  resinifera) ,  yielding  a  gum-resin  valued  for 
medicinal  uses.  (See  Eucalyptus.)  Also  the  North 
American  liquidambar  (q.v.). 

REDHIBITION,  n.  red-hi-bi' shun  [L.  redhibitio — from 
redhibitus,  pp.  of  redhibeo,  I  give  or  receive  back — red, 
back;  habeo,  I  have]:  in  law,  an  action  allowed  to  a 
purchaser  by  which  to  annul  the  sale  of  some  movable, 
and  oblige  the  seller  to  take  it  back  again  upon  the 
purchaser’s  finding  it  damaged,  or  that  there  was  some 
deceit,  etc. 

RED-HOT  SHOT:  cannon-balls  heated  to  redness,  and 
fired  from  cannon  at  shipping  magazines,  wooden  build¬ 
ings,  etc.,  to  combine  destruction  by  fire  with  battering 
by  concussion.  In  the  great  bombardment  of  Gibraltar 
1782,  Sept.  13,  14,  red-hot  shot  was  used  with  great 
effect  by  the  defenders,  under  the  gov.,  Gen.  Eliott,  the 
attacking  squadron  being  completely  silenced,  and  a  large 
number  of  ships  set  on  fire. 

REDIGEST,  v.  re' di- jest'  [re,  again,  and  digest ]:  to 
digest  or  reduce  to  form  a  second  time. 

REDING,  ra'dlng,  Aloys  von:  champion  of  Swiss 
independence:  1755-1818,  Feb.;  b.  in  the  canton  of 
Schwyz.  After  serving  in  Spain,  he  returned  to  Switzer¬ 
land  1788.  As  capt.  gen.  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  he 
repulsed  the  French  republicans,  1798,  May  2,  at  Mor- 
garten.  After  the  formation  of  the  Helvetic  republic, 
Reding  -was  one  of  those  who  eagerly  worked  for  the 
restitution  of  the  old  federal  constitution.  When,  after 
the  departure  of  the  French,  almost  all  the  cantons 
declared  themselves  against  the  Helvetic  govt.,  Reding 
called  a  general  diet  at  Schwyz,  which  assembled  1802, 
Sept.  27,  and  occupied  itself  with  formation  of  a  new 
independent  constitution.  Reding  went  to  Paris  to  win 
over  the  First  Consul  to  the  proposed  change,  but  failed. 
The  disarmament  of  the  Swiss  by  a  French  army,  and 
acceptance  of  the  act  of  mediation,  put  an  end  to  his 
hopes  and  to  his  political  activity.  In  1803  he  officiated 
still  as  Landamman,  or  chief  magistrate,  of  Schwyz;  but 
after  that  retired  into  private  life  till  1809,  when  he  was 
invested  once  more  with  the  same  dignity.  In  1813 
Reding  conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  allies  regard¬ 
ing  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 

REDINGOTE,  n.  red-ing-got '  TF.,  corruption  from 
Eng.  riding -coaty.  a  long,  plain,  double-breasted  outside 
cloak  for  ladies’  wear. 


REDINTEGRATION— REDONDILLA. 

REDINTEGRATION,  n.  re-din' te-gr a' shun  [L.  redinte - 
grdtibnem,  a  renewal — from  re,  again;  in'tegro,  I  make 
whole — from  integer,  whole :  E.  reintegration] :  renova¬ 
tion;  restoration  to  a  whole  or  sound  state;  in phil.,  a 
term  used  by  many  psychologists  to  explain  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

REDISBURSE,  v.  re'dis-bers'  [re,  again,  and  disburse ]  : 
to  repay  or  refund.  Re'disbourse',  v.  -bors',  in  OE. ,  to 
repay ;  redisburse. 

REDISCOVER,  v.  re'dls-kuv'er  [re,  again,  and  discover] : 
to  discover  again. 

REDISPOSE,  v.  re'dis-pdz'  [re,  again,  and  dispose ]  :  to 
dispose  or  adjust  again. 

REDISSOLVE,  v.  re'diz-zolv'  [re,  again,  and  dissolve] 
to  dissolve  a  second  time. 

REDISTRIBUTE,  v.  re' dis-trib'ut  [re,  again,  and  dis¬ 
tribute]  :  to  distribute  again ;  to  deal  back  again.  Re- 
dis'tribu'tion,  n.  -bu'shun,  a  dealing  back ;  a  second  or 
new  distribution. 

RED-JACK'ET  (Sa-go-ye-wat'ha,  Ind.,  ‘He  keeps 
them  awake’):  1751-1830,  Jan.  30;  b.  near  Geneva, 
N.  Y. :  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  Seneca  Indians.  His 
English  name  was  derived  from  a  scarlet  jacket  which 
he  wore  in  a  foot-race.  He  succeeded  Brant  as  the  most 
important  Indian  in  the  Six  Nations;  fought  on  the 
British  side  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain ;  opposed 
the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty  1784 ;  signed  a  treaty  1792  and 
received  from  Washington  a  solid  silver  medal;  and 
gave  warning  of  the  attempts  of  Tecumseh  to  draw  the 
Six  Nations  into  the  western  movement  1810.  He  was 
dignified  in  appearance,  forcible  and  eloquent  in  council, 
hostile  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  whites,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  missionary  efforts.  His  remains  were 
reinterred  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,1884, 
Oct.  9,  and  a  monument  erected  1890. 

REDOLENT,  a.  red'o-lent  [OF.  redolent — from  L.  redo- 
lens  or  redolen'tem,  diffusing  an  odor— from  re,  back  or 
again ;  oleo,  I  smell :  It.  redolire,  to  have  a  good  smell] : 
having  a  sweet  scent;  diffusing  fragrance.  Red'o- 
XjENTLY,  ad.  -U.  Red'olence,  n.  -lens,  or  Red  olency- 
n.  -len-si,  fragrance ;  perfume ;  sweet  scent. 

REDONDILLA,  n.  red-on-del'ya  [Sp.]  :  the  name  given 
to  a  species  of  versification  formerly  used  in  s.  Europe, 
consisting  of  a  union  of  verses  of  four,  six,  or  eight  syl¬ 
lables,  of  which  generally  the  first  rhymed  with  the 
fourth,  and  the  second  with  the  third.  At  a  later  period, 
verses  of  six  and  eight  syllables,  in  general  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  poetry,  were  called  redondillas,  ^^her 
they  made  perfect  rhymes  or  assonances  only.  These 
became  common  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Spain- 
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REDOUBLE,  v.  re-dub' l  [re,  again,  ancl  double  :  F.  Vfr 
doubler ] :  to  repeat  often ;  to  increase  by  repeated  addi« 
tions;  to  become  twice  as  much.  Redoubling,  imp. 
Redoubled,  pp.  -dub' Id. 

REDOUBT,  n.  re-dowt'  [E.  redoute—  from  It.  ridotto ;  Sp. 
reducto,  a  redoubt — from  L.  reductus,  drawn  back — from 
re,  back ;  ducere,  to  lead]  :  small  fort  of  varying  shape, 
constructed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  usually 
without  flanking  defenses.  The  term  is  vague  in  its 
acceptation,  being  applied  equally  to  detached  posts 
and  to  a  strong  position  within  another  fortress.  Re~ 
doubts  as  a  general  rule  do  not  exceed  40  yards  square, 
with  4  guns  and  a  garrison  of  320  men.  They  are 
square,  pentagonal,  and  even  circular.  Each  R.  has 
parapet,  ditch,  scarps,  banquette,  etc.,  as  in  regular 
fortification;  but  it  is  commonly  rather  roughly  con¬ 
structed,  haste  and  unprofessional  labor  precluding 


Fig.  l. 


scientific  accuracy.  The  entrance  may  be  by  a  cutting 
through  the  parapet,  as  at  a,  in  fig.  1,  the  cutting  being 
covered  within  by  a  traverse ;  or,  preferably,  by  an  ex¬ 
cavated  gallery  leading  into  the  ditch,  and  thence  by  a 
ramp  through  the  counterscarp.  For  the  sake  of  flanking 
the  ditch,  and  preventing  an  assaulting  party  from  form¬ 
ing  in  it,  caponieresof  timber,  loopholed,  are  sometimes 
formed,  as  at  b  ;  or,  if  the  soil  be  stiff  or  chalky,  a  gallery 
may  be  cut  behind  the  counterscarp,  and  loopholed 
toward  the  ditch.  In  some  modern  redoubts  the  line  of 
each  side  is  broken  to  afford  flanking  defense,  as  in  fig.  2. 
Redoubts  have  the  weak  feature  of  not  defending  their 
own  ditches,  and  of  being  approached  at  their  salient 
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angles  with  comparative  impunity.  They  are  therefore 


not  adapted  to  a  protracted  de¬ 
fense;  but  as  temporary  field¬ 
works,  or  in  a  war  of  posts,  they 
are  often  of  incalculable  impor¬ 
tance.  Troops  whose  stability  in 
the  open  field  is  doubtful  are 
especially  strengthened  by  re¬ 
doubts  in  their  line.  Redoubts 
are  useful,  particularly  in  forti¬ 
fying  the  tops  of  hills,  or  com¬ 
manding  passes,  or  where  the 
object  is  to  occupy  a  hostile  ter¬ 
ritory,  or  to  feel  the  way  gradu¬ 
ally  through  a  wooded  country, 


Fig.  2. 


— R.  is  sometimes  a  general  name  for  field-works  entirely 
surrounding  a  post. 

REDOUBTABLE,  a.  re-dowt'a-bl,  or  Redoubled,  a. 
-ed  IF.  redoutable,  formidable — from  redouter,  to  fear  or 
dread  — from  L.  re ,  back  ;  dubitb,  I  doubt]  :  terrible  lo 
foes  ;  formidable  ;  valiant. 

REDOUND,  v.  re-downd'  [F.  redonder ,  to  redound  :  L. 
redunddre ,  to  run  or  stream  over — from  re,  back  or 
again  ;  unda,  a  wave  :  It.  ridondare]  :  to  be  sent,  rolled, 
or  driven  back  ;  to  conduce  in  the  consequence  or  effect ; 
to  result  ;  to  contribute.  Redound'ing,  imp.  Re< 
dound'ed,  pp. 


! 
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REDOUT  KALE,  rd-dot'  kd-la' :  port  on  the  Black  Sea 
eoast,  in  the  (list.  Kutais  of  the  Russian  lieutenancy  of 
Caucasia ;  in  a  marshy  region  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river,  about  12  m.  n.  of  Poti.  It  possesses  a  Russian 
fortress  of  considerable  strength.  Pop.  small. 

REDOWA,  n.  red'd-va  [Bohem.]  :  a  round  dance,  slow 
and  graceful,  in  character  similar  to  the  polka  or  the 
mazurka ;  the  tune  played  for  such  a  dance. 

REDPATH,  red'path,  James:  journalist  and  social 
agitator:  1833,  Aug.  24—1891,  Jan.  10;  b.  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  England.  He  came  to  the  United  States  1848, 
became  a  writer  on  the  New  York  Tribune  1852,  and  was 
connected  with  that  journal  20  years.  He  travelled 
afoot  through  the  seaboard  states  of  the  south  1853, 
studying  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  He  was  in  Kansas 
as  an  observer  and  reporter  oi  the  exciting  events  of 
1855,  6,  and  7,  in  which  he  was  active  as  a  free-state 
partizan.  He  was  with  the  armies  of  Sherman  and 
Thomas  throughout  the  war  of  secession ;  after  the  war 
he  was  commissioner  of  education  of  S.  C.,  and  organized 
the  school  system  of  the  reconstructed  state.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  lecture  bureau  in  Boston  1868,  and  conducted  it 
successfully  for  several  years.  He  went  to  Ireland  1881 
to  report  on  the  famine  then  prevailing  there ;  he  was 
thenceforward  an  active  partizan  of  the  Irish  national 
cause,  and  for  some  years  published  Redpath's  Weekly, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Irish  home-rule  agitation.  He  was 
editor  of  the  North  American  Review  1886-88  He  was 
during  the  last  4  years  of  his  life  deeply  interested  in 
the  propagation  of  the  sociological  principles  set  forth 
in  Henry  George’s  Progress  and,  Poverty.  He  published 
several  books  relating  to  the  struggle  in  Kansas  (in¬ 
cluding  two  on  John  Brown),  and  one  on  affairs  in  Ireland. 

REDPOLL,  or  Redpole,  n.  red’pol  [red  and  poll, 
head] :  a  small  song-bird,  with  dark-crimson  feathers 
on  the  crown,  allied  to  the  Linnet  (q.v.). 

REDRAFT,  n.  re-draft'  [re,  again,  and  draft ] :  a  s.econd 
draft  or  copy ;  a  new  bill  of  exchange  which  the  holder 
of  a  protested  bill  draws  on  the  drawer  or  indorsers :  Y. 
to  draft  or  draw  anew. 

REDRAW,  v.  re-draw'  [re,  again,  and  draw]  :  to  draw 
again ;  in  commerce,  to  draw  a  new  bill  of  exchange ;  to 
draw  or  write  a  second  draft  or  copy. 

REDRESS,  v.  re-dres'  [F.  redresser ;  It.  ridrizzare,  to 
straighten,  to  redress — from  L.  re,  again;  dirigo,  I  place 
or  lay  straight] :  to  rectify ;  to  amend ;  to  repair ;  to 
remedy;  to  relieve:  N.  a  rectifying;  an  adjusting; 
remedy;  deliverance  from  injury  or  oppression;  amends. 
Redress'ing,  imp.  Redressed',  pp.  -drest.  Redress'- 
er,  n.  -ser,  one  who  redresses.  Redress'less,  a.  -les, 
without  redress  or  relief.  Redres'sible,  a.  -si-bl,  that 
may  be  relieved  or  repaired.  Redres'sive,  a.  -siv, 
affording  rdief. 
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RED  RIVER:  tho  southern  large  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  It  rises  in  the  great  rainless  plain  of 
n.w.  Texas,  flows  e.  to  long.  100°,  where  it  deflects 
slightly  to  the  s.,  forms  the  boundary  between  Tex.  and 
the  Ind.  Terr,  and  Arlr.,  and,  passing  through  a  portion 
of  Ark.  and  La.,  by  a  tortuous  course  reaches  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  341  m.  above  its  mouth.  Its  total  length  is 
about  1,550  m.,  and  It  drains  about  91,000  sq.  in.  The 
plain  in  which  it  ris*es  is  about  2,450  ft.  above  sea-level. 
For  about  100  m.  from  long.  102°  it  flows  between  rug¬ 
ged  and  almost  perpendicular  banks  which  rise  200  to 
1,000  ft.  The  chasm  is  5  to  20  m.  wide,  and  the  land, 
which  is  held  by  Indian  tribes,  is  said  to  be  productive. 
After  leaving  the  canon,  the  river  flows  through  a  sandy 
prairie  to  about  long.  98°,  where  the  width  of  the  valley 
increases  and  timber-land  appears.  It  then  passes 
through  a  fine  upland  region  to  the  Great  Bend,  where 
there  is  a  sharp  turn  to  the  s.  and  the  valley  increases 
in  width.  After  passing  about  100  m.,  there  is  a  deflec¬ 
tion  to  the  s.e.,  which  course  is  continued  till  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  is  reached.  During  the  first  600  m.  of  its  course, 
the  river  falls  more  than  2,200  ft.,  but  for  about  the 
same  distance  from  its  mouth  the  fall  is  only  188  ft.,  and 
at  high  water  the  level  is  only  about  50  ft.  above  that  of 
the  Gulf.  Its  width  soon  after  emerging  from  the 
canon  is  2,700  ft.,  but  is  reduced  to  1,800  ft.  where  it 
enters  the  Mississippi.  In  low  water  the  river  is  very 
shallow  at  its  mouth,  admitting  boats  drawing  no  more 
than  about  2  ft.  of  water;  but  from  Dec.  to  July  it  is 
navigable  for  large  boats  nearly  1,250  m.,  and  its  trib¬ 
utaries  are  navigable  2,100  m.  Much  work  has  been 
done  by  the  govt,  to  prevent  the  channel  of  the  river 
from  filling  with  sediment  and  thus  causing  the  water 
to  cut  another  course  to  the  Gulf.  The  river  derives 
its  name  from  the  color  of  its  sediment.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  North  Fork,  Washita,  Little  River, 
and  Black,  on  the  left;  and  the  Pease  and  Big  Wichita 
on  the  right.  The  region  of  this  river  was  the  scene  of  a 
great  but  unsuccessful  land  and  naval  expedition  by  the 
federal  troops  in  the  civil  war. 

RED  RIVER  OF  THE  NORTH :  river  rising  in  a 
cluster  of  lakes  in  w.  Minnesota,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  flowing  n.,  separating  Minn,  from  Dak., 
into  the  British  possessions,  and  emptying  into  Lake 
Winnipeg  after  a  course  of  about  500  m.,  watering  a 
beautiful  country,  and  receiving  numerous  branches, 
chief  of  which  are  the  Cheyenne,  the  Pembina,  and  the 
Assiniboine :  see  Manitoba. 

RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENT  :  see  Manitoba. 

RED  ROOT  ( Ceanothus ) :  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  order 
Rhamnacm ,  consisting  of  deciduous  shrubs  with  simple 
alternate  leaves  and  large  red  roots,  whence  their  com¬ 
mon  name.  The  common  Red  Root  of  N.  America  (C7. 
Americ  anus'),  abundant  from  Canada  to  Fla.,  is  a  shrub 
2-4  ft.  high,  with  beautiful  thyrsi  of  numerous  small 
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white  flowers.  It  is  sometimes  called  Afew  Jersey  Tea , 
an  infusion  of  its  leaves  being  sometimes  used  as  tea. 
It  serves  also  as  an  astringent,  and  for  dyeing  wool  of  a 
cinnamon  color.  A  Mexican  species  has  blue  flowers, 
and  a  Californian  kind  is  used  for  evergreen  hedges. 

REDRUTH,  red  ruth :  town  of  Cornwall,  England, 
consisting  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  on  a  hill,  in  the 
centre  of  a  famous  mining  district,  9^  m.  n.w.  of  Fal¬ 
mouth.  Iron  foundries  are  in  operation ;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  product  of  this  vast  mining  district  is  copper.  By 
railway,  there  is  easy  communication  to  St.  Ives  and 
Falmouth  bays.  Pop.  (1881)  9,335;  (1891)  10,324. 

RED  SAND'STONE:  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
combined  Devonian  and  Permian  rocks,  when  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Carboniferous  strata  were  unknown.  The 
discovery  that  one  set  of  the  R.  S.  was  below  the  coal, 
while  the  other  was  above  it,  caused  their  division  into 
the  Old  Red  (q.v.),  or  Devonian,  and  the  New  Red,  or 
Permian  (q.v.).  The  term  R.  S.  is  now  disused  by  most 
geologists :  see  Devonian  Age. 

RED  SEA,  or  Aea'bian  Gulf:  inlet  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  form  a  long  and  narrow  gulf,  stretching 
n.w.  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  (lat.  12°  40'  n.),  by 
which  it  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  (lat.  30°  n.),  which  parts  it  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  separates  Arabia  on  the  e.  from 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia  on  the  w. ;  extreme  length 
more  than  1,400  English  m. ;  breadth  varying  greatly — 
from  about  20  m.  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to 
more  than  230  at  about  lat.  16°  30'.  At  Ras  (Cape)  Mo¬ 
hammed  (lat.  27°  40'  n.),  the  sea  is  parted  into  two  arms 
or  smaller  gulfs,  which  inclose  between  them  the 
peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai.  That  on  the  w.,  continuing  the 
direction  of  the  main  body  of  the  sea,  is  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
(Bahr-es-Suweis),  of  which  the  Strait  of  Jubal  or  Jublah 
forms  the  entrance ;  its  length  is  about  180  m. ;  extreme 
breadth  (about  lat.  29°)  more  than  30  m.  The  e.  arm, 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (Bahr-el-’Akabah),  is  entered  by  the 
Strait  of  Tiran,  and  extends  n.n.e.  to  lat.  29°  30'  n. ; 
length  more  than  100  m. ;  greatest  breadth  rather  more 
than  15.  The  depth  of  the  R.  S.  varies  considerably, 
but  is  in  many  places  very  great ;  the  deepest  sounding 
is  marked  as  1,054  fathoms,  lat.  22°  30'.  S.  of  16°,  it  is 
comparatively  shallow ;  but  the  shallowest  part  of  the 
whole  sea  is  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  decreases  in  depth 
from  40  or  50  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  3  fathoms  in 
Suez  Harbor,  at  the  n.  end,  where  the  gulf,  which  is 
supposed  in  ancient  times  to  have  extended  considerably 
farther  n.,  has  apparently  been  filled  up  by  the  sand 
washed  up  by  the  strong  tides,  or  drifted  in  by  winds. 
The  Gulf  of  Akabah  is  much  deeper;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
narrow,  deep  ravine,  with  steep  and  rocky  sides,  form¬ 
ing  the  termination  of  the  long  valley  of  the  Arabah, 
running  n.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  basin  of  the  R.  S. 
itself  is  the  lowest  portion  of  the  deep  valley  lying  be- 
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tween  the  highlands  of  Africa  on  the  w.  and  the  lofty 
plateau  of  the  Arabian  hills  on  the  e.,  which  latter,  ris¬ 
ing  at  some  little  distance  inland,  leave  mostly  a  sandy 
aud  sterile  tract  along  the  sea.  The  navigation  of  the 
R.  S.  has  always  been  accounted  difficult  and  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  violent  winds,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  islands,  shoals,  and  coral  reefs,  which  line  the 
shores.  These  coral  reefs  extend  generally  in  parallel 
lines  along  the  coast;  they  abound  in  all  parts,  but  are 
frequent  especially  on  the  Arabian  side,  where  the  navi¬ 
gation  is  consequently  very  intricate.  The  coral  is  very 
beautiful,  often  red  or  reddish  in  color,  but  usually 
white.  The  islands  generally  occur  singly,  but  between 
the  parallels  of  lat.  15°  and  17°  they  are  found  massed 
in  two  groups— the  Farsan  (q.v.)  Islands  on  the  e.,  and 
the  Dhalac  (q.v.)  Islands  on  the  w.  side.  In  mid-channel, 
s.  of  Ras  Mohammed,  there  is  generally  a  width  of  100 

m.  clear.  Along  this  channel,  the  winds  are  constant 
throughout  the  year  in  one  of  two  directions  :  from  May 
to  October,  the  n.w.  monsoon  blows ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  s.e.  is  the  prevailing  wind,  and  the  water  in  the 

n.  part  of  the  sea  is  then  raised  to  a  higher  level  than 
the  Mediterranean.  It  had  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  level  of  the  R.  S.  was  more  than  30  ft.  higher 
than  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it  is  now  known,  from 
careful  observations,  that  the  ordinary  levels  of  the  two 
seas  are  the  same.  The  principal  ports  are,  on  the 
Arabian  side,  Mocha,  Jiddah  (port  of  Mecca),  and  Yembo 
(port  of  Medinah);  on  the  w.,  Suez,  Cosseir,  Suakin,  and 
Massowah.  The  origin  of  the  name  R.  S.  has  given  rise 
to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  and  has  never  been  settled. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  name 
Edom  (Red),  as  the  mountains  of  that  country  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  ;  from  the 
red  and  purple  coloring  of  the  rocks  which  in  some  parts 
border  it ;  from  the  red  color  sometimes  given  to  the 
waters  by  animalcules  and  sea-weed ;  or  from  the  reddish 
tinge  imparted  in  some  places  by  the  subjacent  red 
sandstone  and  reddish  coral  reefs.  To  the  Hebrews,  it 
was  known  as  Yam  Suph,  sea  of  weeds  or  sedge.  By  the 
Greeks,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  name  R.  S.  was  given 
to  the  whole  Indian  Ocean,  including  both  the  R.  S.  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  not  distinctively  to  the  former 
(which  was  then  and  afterward  known  as  the  Arabian 
Gulf),  though  the  name,  in  later  times,  gradually  became 
restricted  in  its  application. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  R.  S.  has  been  a  greal 
highway  of  commerce  between  India  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  lands,  and  traversed  successively  by  Egyptians 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  and  Arabs.  It  is  mentioned  firsl 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  on  occasion  of  the  passage  o: 
the  Israelites,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  a  little  s 
of  the  present  town  of  Suez.  The  first  recorded  naviga 
fcion  of  the  sea  was  in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  b.c.  14th  c 
Three  centuries  later,  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  ship) 
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traversed  the  R.  S.  on  the  voyage  to  Ophir,  from  the 
port  of  Eziongeber,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
The  Gulf  of  Suez  was  for  many  centuries  apparently  the 
seat  of  the  Egyptian  trade  in  this  sea  and  to  India. 
After  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  and  during  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Roman  dominion,  the 
trade  with  India  was  vigorously  carried  on,  though  the 
chief  seat  of  traffic  was  moved  further  s.,  to  the  towns 
of  Berenice  and  Myos  Hormos,  which  sent  out  annually 
large  fleets  to  India.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Mohammedan  empire,  7th  c.,  an  important  trade  with 
India  and  China  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  through 
the  R.  S. ;  and  through  it,  between  the  12th  and  15th  c., 
the  goods  of  the  East  passed  to  the  Venetian  factories 
in  Alexandria,  until  the  discovery  of  the  route  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  diverted  the  traffic  with  India  into  a 
different  channel,  and  put  an  end  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
Overland  Route  to  India,  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  1870,  the  R.  S.  has  regained  importance  as  the 
highway  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East : 
see  Suez.  Italy  has  acquired  a  station  on  the  w.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  Assab,  near  Bab-el-Mandeb.  France 
has  four:  Obock  (for  the  Abyssinian  trade),  Dessi 
(island  at  Annesley  Bay),  Ad,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sheik 
Said. 

For  the  classical  geography  of  the  R.  S.,  see  Geographi 
Greed  Minores  of  Muller  (Paris  1855),  Kiepert’s  Anc . 
Geography  (1881),  and  Bunbury’s  History  of  Anc.  Geog¬ 
raphy  (1880) ;  also  the  Travels  of  Niebuhr,  Salt,  Burck- 
hardt,  Riippell,  and  others. 

REDSEAR,  v.  red' ser  [red,  and  sear ,  to  wither] :  to 
heat  iron  to  such  redness  that  it  will  crack  or  break 
under  the  hammer — that  is,  the  iron  will  become  withered , 
or  without  cohesion  of  parts. 

REDSHANK,  n.  red'shangk  :  a  bird  like  a  plover,  with 
red  legs.  Redshanks,  a  nickname  formerly  given  to 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  from  their  bare  legs. 

REDSHID  PASHA,  red-shed’  pa-sha' :  Turkish  states¬ 
man,  long  the  chief  of  the  party  of  progress  in  Turkey : 
about  1800-1858,  Jan.  7 ;  b.  Constantinople.  He  ol> 
tained  the  post  of  chief  sec.  in  one  of  the  govt,  offices  at 
Constantinople.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war 
(1828-9),  he  was  charged  with  a  mission  in  Bulgaria,  and 
exerted  himself  effectually  to  protect  the  Christian  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Porte  from  the  fanatic  rage  of  their  Moslem 
neighbors ;  and  on  his  return  obtained  from  Mahmud, 
whe  appreciated  his  character,  a  post  in  the  foreign 
office.  On  the  creation  of  resident  legations  at  foreign 
courts,  R.  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Britain, 
and  applied  himself  diligently  to  study  of  the  language, 
manners,  and  political  constitution  of  these  countries ; 
but  was  recalled  1837,  and  nominated  grand-vizier.  His 
persuasive  eloquence  and  firmness  of  character  greatly 
aided  the  sultan  in  the  belter  centralization  of  the  ad- 
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ministration,  and  in  establishing  mercantile  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations ;  but  the  old  Turkish  party  was 
still  too  strong,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  office, 
and  return  to  Paris  and  London  to  support  the  Turkish 
against  the  Egyptian  interests.  By  the  death  of  the  sul¬ 
tan,  and  the  disaster  of  Nisib,  he  was  recalled  to  his  old 
post,  the  foreign  office.  The  effects  of  his  foreign 
diplomacy  were  soon  apparent  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
Egyptians  in  Syria ;  but  a  seraglio  intrigue  occasioned 
his  dismissal.  1841-45  he  was  Turkish  representative 
at  the  French  court,  and  though  recalled  to  fill  the  post 
of  grand-vizier  1846,  Sep.  28,  he  found  his  influence  at 
court  greatly  diminished  under  the  new  sultan.  He  was 
vigorously  supported  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  English 
ambassador,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  all  hopes  of  a 
bright  future  to  Turkey  depended  solely  upon  Redshid 
Pasha.  He  was  frequently  deposed,  and  almost  imme¬ 
diately  recalled,  according  as  the  anti-reform  party 
gained  or  lost  the  ear  of  the  sultan ;  but  the  complica. 
tions  with  Russia  1853  threw  the  anti-reformers  into 
discredit,  and  R.,  more  powerful  than  ever,  was  again 
recalled  to  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1854  he 
was  again  overcome  by  his  political  opponents,  and  re¬ 
tired  from  office,  which  he  did  not  resume  till  after  the 
peace  of  Paris.  His  reappointment  as  grand-vizier  ex¬ 
cited  great  hopes  of  further  salutary  reformations ;  but 
the  French  influence  at  the  Porte  was  pertinaciously 
antagonistic,  and  he  was  twice  forced  to  resign,  and  as 
often  recalled.  At  last,  worn  out  with  harassing  cares 
and  toil,  he  died  at  his  palace  of  Emmirgian. 

RED  SNOW :  phenomenon — which,  as  seen  from  a 
distance,  is  often  an  effect  of  light — which  adds  a  peculiar 
charm  to  mountain  and  winter  landscapes,  particularly 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fall  most  obliquely  op  the  surface  of  the  snow.  But 
snow  is  occasionally  found  both  in  polar  and  alpine 
regions  of  a  really  red  color.  l?his  phenomenon  seems 
to  have  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  as  a  passage  in 
Aristotle  apparently  refers  to  it ;  but  it  attracted  no  at¬ 
tention  in  modern  times  till  1760,  when  Saussure  ob¬ 
served  it  in  the  Alps,  and  from  chemical  experiments 
concluded  that  the  red  color  was  owing  to  some  veg¬ 
etable  substance,  which  he  supposed  might  be  the  pollen 
of  a  plant.  The  next  observations  on  R.  S.  were  in  the 
arctic  expedition  under  Capt.  Ross,  when  it  was  found 
extending  over  a  range  of  cliffs  on  the  shore  of  Baffin  s 
Bay  for  8  m.— the  red  color  penetrating  the  snow  in 
some  places  to  a  depth  of  12  ft.  On  the  return  of  the 
expedition  1819,  the  coloring  matter,  as  then  existing  in 
the  melted  R.  S.,  was  subjected  to  careful  examination 
by  Robert  Brown  and  by  Francis  Bauer,  the  former  most 
eminent  botanist  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  unicellular 
plant  of  the  order  Algae,  while  the  latter  referred  it  to 
Uredo ,  genus  of  Fungi,  and  called  it  U.  nivalis .  Baron 
W range  1  afterward  declared  it  a  Lichen,  and  called  it 
Lepraria  kermesina ;  but  the  earlier  opinion  of  Brown 
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has  bed'll  confirmed,  and  the  plant  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  Protococcus  nivalis,  given  to  it  by  Agardh,  or 
PalmeUa  nivalis,  given  to  it  by  Sir  William  Hooker.  The 
motions  of  this  microscopic  plant  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  existence  led  some  of  the  earlier  naturalists  to 
regard  the  organisms  which  they  found  in  red  snow  as 
animalcules  :  see  Pa:lmel:lace2e.  That  the  phenomenon 
is  due  to  vegetable  life  is  beyond  question ;  still,  animal 
life  may  exist  with  it,  and  real  animalcules  may  have 
been  observed.  The  R.  S.  plant  consists,  in  its  mature 
state,  of  brilliant  globules  like  fine  garnets,  seated  on, 
but  not  immersed  in,  a  gelatinous  mass. 

RED  START  ( Setophaga  ruticilla ) :  bird  of  the  Warbler 
family,  Sylvicolidce,  but  having  a  bill  like  that  of  the 
Fly-catchers.  It  is  in.  in  length,  the  male  mostly 
black ;  the  sides,  and  the  basal  third  of  quills  of  the  wing 
and  tail,  are  orange-red,  these  parts  being  yellow  in  the 
female,  and  the  other  parts  olive  instead  of  black.  It 
is  not  uncommon  east  of  the  great  plains,  and  is  inter¬ 
esting  for  its  beauty  and  lively  habits. — The  European 
R.  (RuticUla  phccnicura)  belongs  to  another  sub-family, 
and  is  very  different  in  coloring,  the  male  in  summer 
having  the  head,  back,  and  wing-coverts  gray ;  the  fore¬ 
head  white,  with  narrow  black  band  at  the  base  of  the 
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bill ;  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  face  jet  black ;  wings 
brown  ;  tail  and  upper  tail-coverts  bright  rufous  chest¬ 
nut,  with  a  strip  of  dark  brown  on  the  centres  of  the 
two  middle  feathers ;  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  mostly 
pale  chestnut.  The  female  is  grayish  brown,  with 
neither  the  white  nor  the  black  on  the  head,  and  less 
red  on  the  tail.  The  R.  is  widely  diffused  over  Europe, 
Asia,  and  n.  Africa.  It  has  a  very  soft  melodious  song, 
continued  during  the  breeding  season  far  into  the  night 
and  resumed  at  early  dawn.  In  confinement  it  becomes 
very  tame  and  has  been  known  to  imitate  the  song  of 
other  birds,  and  even  to  learn  a  tune. 

REDSTREAK,  n.  red'strek :  a  variety  of  apple ;  cider 
made  from  the  redstreak  apple. 

RED  TAIL :  same  as  Redstart. 
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RED-TAPE,  RED-TAPISM  :  see  under  Red. 

REDUCE,  v.  re-dus‘  [L.  redu  cere,  to  lead  or  bring 
back — from  re,  back ;  duco,  I  lead ;  ductus,  led :  It. 
reducere:  F.  reduire] :  to  bring  into  any  state,  partic¬ 
ularly  one  made  less  or  diminished ;  to  degrade ;  to 
lessen ;  to  subdue  ;  to  conquer ;  to  class  or  arrange ;  to 
impoverish ;  to  bring  down ;  to  make  less  in  size,  quan¬ 
tity,  or  value :  in  arith.,  alg.,  and  logic,  to  bring  from  a 
form  less  fit,  to  one  more  fit,  for  operation :  in  metal¬ 
lurgy,  to  convert  an  oxide  or  an  ore  into  the  metallic 
state,  as  by  smelting  (see  below) :  in  surg.,  to  restore 
to  its  proper  place  or  state,  as  a  dislocated  bone :  in 
OE.,  to  bring  back;  to  bring  to  the  former  state;  to 
reclaim  to  order.  Redu'cing,  imp.  Reduced',  pp. 
-dust' .  Redu'cer,  n.  -du  ser,  he  who  or  that  which  re¬ 
duces.  Redu'cent,  a.  -sent,  tending  to  reduce:  N.  that 
which  reduces.  Reducible,  a.  -sx-bl,  that  may  be 
brought  into  another  state.  Redu'cibleness,  n.  -bl-nes, 
quality  of  being  reducible.  Reduct',  n.  -dukt’ ,  in  arch., 
a  small  piece  or  place  taken  out  of  a  larger  to  render  it 
more  uniform  and  regular,  or  for  some  other  conven¬ 
ience  ;  a  quirk.  Reduc'tion,  n.  -duk'shun  [F.  reduction 
— from  L.  reductidnem ]  :  act  of  reducing  or  state  of  being 
reduced  ;  diminution ;  conquest :  operation  of  separating 
a  metal  from  the  ore  (see  Reduction,  in  Metallurgy) : 
in  arith.,  operation  of  changing  from  one  denomination 
into  another  without  altering  the  value  ;  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  a  quantity  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  denomina¬ 
tion,  the  process  of  multiplication  is  employed ;  con- 
trarily,  division  is  the  needful  process  when  a  number  of 
a  lower  denomination  is  to  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent 
number  of  a  higher  :  in  alg.,  operation  of  solving  an  equa¬ 
tion  by  bringing  the  unknown  quantity  to  the  one  side, 
and  the  known  quantities  to  the  other:  collection  of 
observations  to  obtain  a  general  result :  in  logic,  process 
of  converting  a  syllogism  from  one  of  the  so-called  im¬ 
perfect  moods  to  a  mood  in  the  first  figure :  in  chem., 
deoxidation :  in  anat.,  operation  of  restoring  a  dislo¬ 
cated  or  fractured  part  to  its  former  place :  in  Scotch 
law,  the  annulling  of  a  deed  or  instrument,  thereby  an¬ 
nihilating  its  legal  effect— the  action  to  this  end  being 
raised  only  by  some  person  having  some  title  or  interest 
in  the  matter.  Reduc'tive,  a.  -tjv  [F.  reductif]  :  having 
the  power  to  reduce  :  N.  that  which  reduces.  Reduc  - 
tively,  ad.  -lx.  To  REDUCE  to  the  ranks,  to  degrade 
for  misconduct,  as  a  sergeant  to  the  position  of  a  com¬ 
mon  soldier.— Syn.  of  ‘  reduce  ’  :  to  degrade ;  impair ; 
lower;  diminish;  lessen;  decrease;  abate;  curtail; 
shorten;  subject;  conquer;  subjugate;  subdue. 
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REDUCTIO  AD  ABSURDUM,  phrase,  re-duk  shi-d 
dd  db-ser'dum  [L.] :  reduction  to  an  absurdity ;  a  species 
of  argument  which  proves  not  the  thing  asserted,  but 
the  absurdity  of  everything  which  contradicts  it.  It  is 
much  used  in  geometry.  In  this  way  the  proposition  is 
not  proved  in  a  direct  manner  by  principles  before  laid 
down,  but  it  is  shown  that  the  contrary  is  absurd  or  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  thus  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  de¬ 
monstrated  indirectly.  This  method  of  demonstration 
is  frequently  termed  indirect. 

REDUC  TION,  in  Metallurgy :  operation  of  separating 
a  metal  from  the  condition  of  a  chemical  compound  in 
which  it  exists  as  an  ore.  This  is  generally  effected 
either  by  the  direct  action  of  heat,  or  by  heating  the 
compound  together  with  a  reducing  agent.  Thus,  when 
oxide  of  mercury  is  simply  heated,  the  oxygen  is  given 
off  as  gas,  and  mercury  or  quicksilver  appears  as  metal. 
Again,  when  sulphuret  of  lead  is  heated  with  iron,  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  is  formed,  and  the  lead  is  reduced  to  its 
metallic  state :  in  this  case  the  iron  is  the  reducing 
agent.  The  principal  reducing  agent  employed  in  met¬ 
allurgy  is  carbon,  or  rather  the  gas  carbonic  oxide, 
which  is  formed  under  certain  conditions  when  carbon 
is  burned.  See  Metallurgy  :  Iron. 

REDUIT,  n.  rdd'we  [F.  reduit — from  reduire — from 
L.  reducere,  to  reduce]  :  in  fortification,  small  fortified 
work  within  a  larger ;  a  central  or  retired  work  intended 
to  afford  the  garrison  a  last  retreat,  where  they  may 
hold  out,  or  whence  they  may  capitulate.  It  is  usually 
of  masonry,  loophooled,  and  often  circular.  Many  en¬ 
gineers  doubt  the  use  of  reduits,  as  blocking  up  the 
working  space,  being  themselves  inconvenient  for  the 
men,  and  incapable  of  protracted  defense,  while  they 
frequently  mask  the  fire  of  other  works  more  to  the 
rear.  R,  is  also  the  same  as  Redoubt  (q.v.). 

REDUNDANT,  a.  re-dun  dant  [L.  redun  dans  or  re- 
dundan'tem,  running  back  or  over— from  re,  back;  unda, 
a  wave  :  F.  redondant ]  :  overflowing ;  excessive ;  exceed¬ 
ing  what  is  natural  or  necessary.  Redun'  dantly,  ad. 
-li.  Redun'dance,  n.  -dans  [F.  redondance — L.  redun - 
dantia),  or  Redundancy,  n.  -dan-si,  the  quality  of 
being  redundant ;  that  which  is  redundant  or  in  excess. 
— Syn.  of  ‘redundant’  :  superabundant;  exuberant; 
superfluous ;  excessive ;  copious ;  overflowing ;  plentiful. 

REDUPLICATE,  v.  re-du  pli-kdt  [L.  redupVicatus , 
doubled  again— from  re,  again;  dupUco,  I  double: 
It.  reduplicare\  :  to  double  again :  Adj.  double ;  in  hot., 
applied  to  a  form  of  aestivation  in  which  the  edges  of 
the  sepals  or  petals  are  turned  outward.  Redu'plica- 
tion,  n.  -ka  shun,  the  act  of  doubling  again.  Redu'pli- 
cative,  a.  -ka-tiv,  double. 
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RED'- WATER  (known  also  as  Bloody  Urine  and  Hae- 
maturia)  :  disease  of  cattle,  and  occasionally  of  sheep; 
arising  from  eating  coarse,  indigestible,  innutritive  food, 
continued  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  and  other 
such  causes,  which  lead  to  a  deteriorated  state  of  the 
blood.  It  affects  cattle  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  and 
often  proves  fatal.  The  appetite  and  rumination  are  ir¬ 
regular,  the  bowels  become  constipated,  and  the  urine 
reddened  with  the  broken-down  red  globules  of  the 
blood.  In  advanced  stages  the  urine  contains  so  much 
albumin  and  iron  as  to  become  nearly  black.  The  food 
should  consist  of  hay,  with  bran  mashes  and  a  little  oil 
meal.  A  full  supply  of  pure  water  is  essential.  Mild 
laxatives  should  be  given  to  relieve  constipation. 

RED  WAY,  Jacques  Wardlaw,  geographer  and 
author:  b.  near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  1849,  May.  Re¬ 
ceived  a  preliminary  education  in  public  schools,  and 
subsequently  pursued  special  studies  at  the  Universities 
of  California  and  in  Germany.  He  was  instructor  in 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  California,  and  professor 
of  physical  geography  and  chemistry  in  the  California 
State  Normal  School.  Between  1870-1880  he  engaged  in 
mining  engineering  and  exploration  in  California  and 
Arizona,  and  afterward  visited  South  America,  Europe, 
and  Asia  for  geographic  study.  In  acknowledgment  of 
his  attainments  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  He 
has  published,  Manual  of  Geography  (1887);  Natural 
Geographies  (joint  author)  (1897);  Manual  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Geography  (1900)  ;  New  Basis  of  Geography  (1901)  ; 
Commercial  Geography  (1902)  ;  Making  of  the  American 
Nation  (1906);  and  in  addition  the  following  mono¬ 
graphs:  Inquiry  Concerning  the  First  Landfall  of 
Columbus ;  The  Treeless  Plains  of  North  America.  He 
has  also  edited  an  edition  of  Sir  John  Mandeville’s 
Travels  (1899),  and  Kinglake’s  Eothen  (1899).  Mr. 
Redway  has  been  a  contributor  to  several  of  the  leading 
cyclopedias. 

RED  WING:  city,  cap.  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.;  on  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  and  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  40 
m.  e.-by-s.  of  St.  Paul.  It  contains  an  opera-house, 
music  hall,  several  churches  and  schools,  national,  state, 
and  private  banks,  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
There  are  several  flour  and  steam  saw-mills,  and  manu¬ 
factories  of  sewer  pipe,  stoneware,  furniture,  etc.  It 
is  the  wheat  market  for  a  large  region.  Pop.  (1900) 
7,000;  (1910)  9,048. 

RED'WING  ( Turdus  iliacus )  :  species  of  Thrush  ( q.v. )  ; 
in  Britain  a  winter  bird  of  passage,  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  in 
Iceland:  its  winter  range  extends  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  an  exquisite  song,  which  it  pours  forth  from  the 
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summit  of  a  high  tree,  gladdening  the  northern  forests. 
In  N.  America,  the  name  R.  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
abbreviation  for  the  R.  Blackbird. 

RED  WOOD:  see  Sequoia. 

RED  WOOD :  heart-wood  of  Adenanthera  pavonina 
(. Leguminosce ),  large  tree  growing  in  India,  where  it  is 
called  Rukta-chundun,  and  is  much  used  in  dyeing  red. 

REE :  see  Rei. 

REE,  re,  Lough  :  lake  in  the  middle  of  Ireland,  be¬ 
tween  Connaught  on  the  w.  and  Leinster  on  the  e.,  an 
expansion  of  the  river  Shannon  (q.v.). 

RE-ECHO,  v.  re -ek'd  [re,  again,  and  echo ] :  to  echo 
back ;  to  return  back  or  be  reverberated,  as  an  echo. 

REECHYS  a.  rech'i  [Ger.  ranch;  Sw.  rok;  Icel. 
reykr,  smoke  (see  also  Reek)]  :  in  OE.,  sooty;  smoky; 
tanned. 

REED,  n.  red  [Dut.  riet;  Ger.  ried ;  AS.  hreod,  a  reed 
— probably  so  called  from  their  rustling  or  whispering 
sounds :  Fin.  rytista,  to  rustle ;  ryti,  a  reed :  Skr.  ru,  to 
sound  as  shaken  with  the  wind]  :  name  common  to  many 
aquatic  dants  which  have  jointed  hollow  stems  (see  be¬ 
low):  tongue-pieces  of  certain  wind-instruments;  certain 
stops  in  an  organ  (see  Reed,  in  Music) :  that  part  of  a  loom 
which  keeps  the  threads  apart  in  the  operation  of  weav¬ 
ing  (see  Loom).  Reed'ed,  a.  covered  with  reeds; 
formed  with  channels  and  ridges  like  reeds.  Reed'y, 
a.  4,  abounding  with  reeds ;  sounding  as  a  reed — that 
is,  like  a  harsh  thick  voice.  Reed' less,  a.  -les,  without 
reeds.  Reed-bunting,  a  small  perching  or  insessorial 
bird  found  in  fens,  etc.  Reed-grass,  Arundo  phragmites, 
ord.  Gramin'ece.  Reed-mace,  the  plant  cat’s-tail  (see 
Typha).  Reed-pipe,  a  musical  pipe  furnished  with  a 
reed.  Reed  warbler  :  see  Warbler. 

REED  :  common  name  of  certain  tall  grasses,  growing 
in  moist  or  marshy  places,  and  having  a  very  hard  or 
almost  woody  culm.  The  Common  R.  ( Phragmites  com¬ 
munis,  formerly  Arundo  phragmites)  is  abundant  in  N. 
America  and  Europe,  in  wet  meadows  and  stagnant 
waters,  and  by  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches.  It  grows 
chiefly  in  rich  alluvial  soils.  The  culms  are  5-10  ft. 
high,  bearing  at  the  top  a  large  much-branched  panicle, 
of  reddish-brown  or  yellowish  color,  having  a  shining 
appearance  from  numerous  long  silky  hairs  which  spring 
from  the  base  of  the  spikelets.  The  two  outer  glumes 
are  very  unequal ;  and  the  spikelet  contains  3-4  perfect 
florets,  with  a  barren  one  at  the  base.  In  Europe,  the 
cufms,  or  stems,  are  used  for  making  garden-screens, 
for  light  fences,  for  thatching  houses  and  farm-buildings, 
for  making  a  framework  to  be  covered  with  clay  in  par¬ 
titions  and  floors,  for  battens  of  weavers’  shuttles,  etc. 
So  useful  are  reeds  in  these  ways,  particularly  for  thatch¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  profitable  in  some  places  to  plant  them  in 
old  clay-pits,  etc.  In  the  fenny  districts  of  e.  England, 
the  plant  covers  large  tracts  called  reed-ronds. — Nearly 
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allied  to  this  is  Reed  Canary  Grass  (Phalaris  arundir 
naria),  the  striped  variety  of  which  is  cultivated  for 
ornament ;  and,  of  gigantic  size,  the  Large  Cane  ( Arun - 
dinaria  macrosperma),  10-20  ft.  high,  forming  the  cane- 
brakes  of  the  southern  states ;  also  the  Smaller  Reed 
(A.  tecta)  of  the  south,  4-10  in.,  and  Arundo  donax,  largest 
of  European  grasses,  plentiful  in  s.  Europe,  and  found 
in  marshy  places  as  far  n.  as  the  south  of  the  Tyrol  and 
of  Switzerland,  6-12  ft.  high,  and  having  very  thick,  hol¬ 
low,  woody  culms,  and  a  purplish-yellow  panicle,  silvery 
and  shining  from  silky  hairs.  The  woody  stems  are  an 
article  of  commerce,  used  by  musical-instrument  makers 
for  reeds  of  clarionets,  mouthpieces  of  oboes,  etc.  They 
are  also  made  into  walking-sticks  and  fishing-rods  The 
creeping  roots  contain  much  farina  and  some  sugar. — 
Arundo  karka  is  supposed  to  be  the  grass  called  Sur  in 
Sinde,  of  which  the  flower-stalks  are  very  fibrous ;  and 
the  fibres,  being  partially  separated  by  beating,  are 
twisted  into  twine  and  ropes. — The  Sea  Reed  is  Ammo- 
phila  (q.v.) — or  Psamma — artmdinacea. 

REED,  in  Music :  mouthpiece  of  a  hautboy,  bassoon, 
or  clarionet.  Also,  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  brass  spring 
or  tongue  attached  to  it  in  such  a  wgy  that  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  current  of  wind  causes  it  to  vibrate  and  sound 
a  musical  note.  The  reed  is  of  two  kinds,  beating  and 
free.  The  former  is  used  in  the  reed-pipes  of 
an  Organ  (q.v.),  and  requires  to  be  placed 
within  a  tube  to  produce  a  musical  sound.  It 
consists,  as  in  fig.  1,  of  a  metallic  cylinder,  a , 
with  the  front  part  out  away,  and  a  brass 
spring  or  tongue,  b,  placed  against  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  attached  at  the  upper  end.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  air  to  the  pipe  in  which  the  reed  is 
placed  causes  its  tongue  to  vibrate  against 
the  edge  of  the  opening,  so  as  to  cover  and 
uncover  the  slit,  through  which  the  air  passes 
to  the  pipe  above,  the  regularly  repeated  beat 
producing  a  musical  note,  dependent  for  its 
pitch  on  the  length  of  the  tongue,  which  is 
regulated  by  a  strong  spring  of  wire,  c,  press¬ 
ing  against  it.  The  quality  of  the  sound  is 
determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  length 
and  form  of  the  pipe  in  which  the  reed  is 
placed.  The  free  reed  differs  from  the  beating 
reed  in  this,  that  the  tongue  is  a  little  smaller 
than  the  opening,  and  strikes,  not  the  edge  of 
the  opening,  but  the  air.  The  admission  of  a  current  of 
wind  causes  it  to  yield  so  as  to  let  the  air  pass,  while, 
after  recovering  its  position,  it  is  carried  back  by  its 
momentum  equally  far  on  the  other  side,  and  continues 
vibrating  so  long  as  the  current  of  air  is  continued,  the 
result  of  the  pulsations  being  a  musical  note.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  free  reed  has  been  ascribed  to  Grenie,  a 
Frenchman,  who  brought  it  into  use ;  but  it  has  been 
long  known  to  the  Chinese.  Its  note  is  more  smooth 
and  mellow  than  that  of  the  beating  reed,  and  it  has  the 


Fig.  1. 
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advantage  of  not  requiring  a  pipe,  which  is  a  necessary 
appendage  to  the  latter.  Besides  being  occasionally 
adapted  to  organ-pipes,  it  is  used  without  a  pipe  in  the 


Fig.  2. 


Harmonium  (q.v.),  as  represented  in  the  subjoined  fig. 
2,  where  a  is  the  brass  frame  containing  the  slit,  b  the 
reed  in  the  frame,  while  c  represents  the  position  of  the 
reed  in  the  instrument,  it  being  a  little  below  the  slit, 
when  not  in  motion. 

REED,  Joseph:  statesman:  1741,  Aug.  27 — 1785, 
March  5  ;  b.  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
Coll.  1757 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bat 
1763  ;  continued  his  law  studies  2  years  in  London ;  re* 
turning  home  1765  and  beginning  the  practice  of  law  in 
Trenton.  He  was  made  deputy  sec.  to  the  gov.  of  N.  J. 
1767.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  1770,  and  took  part 
in  the  political  agitation  of  the  time,  on  the  popular 
side.  He  was  chosen  pres,  of  the  2d  provincial  congress 
1775.  The  same  year  he  gave  up  his  law  business  to 
accept  the  post  of  military  sec.  to  Gen.  Washington  ; 
was  appointed  adjt.gen.  of  the  Amer.  army  1776.  He 
declined,  1777,  first  a  brig.-generalship,  with  command 
of  all  the  cavalry  forces;  secondly,  the  chief-justiceship 
of  Penn. — preferring  to  remain  on  Washington’s  staff  as 
a  volunteer  aide.  As  such  he  rendered  brilliant  service 
at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  Elected 
to  the  continental  congress  1777,  he  chose  rather  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  army ;  but  on  being  elected  a  second  time 
the  same  year,  accepted  the  place :  he  was  chairman  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  Gen.  Washington. 
He  was  pres,  of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Penn 
1778-81,  and  as  such  aided  in  founding  the  Univ.  o 
Penn.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  presenting  charges 
against  Benedict  Arnold.  He  returned  to  the  practice 
of  law  1781.  R.  visited  England  for  his  health  1784 ;  and 
though  the  story  is  familiar  of  his  impressively  refusing 
a  great  bribe  offered  him  by  the  king  to  use  his  influence 
against  the  interest  of  the  Amer.  colonies,  his  enemies 
charged  him  with  meditating  treachery  against  his 
country.  The  charge  was,  by  George  Bancroft,  the  his¬ 
torian,  for  a  time  deemed  proved  ;  but  it  was  late/ 
shown  that  the  intending  traitor  was  Col.  Charles  Read. 
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REED,  Thomas  Brackett,  ll.d.:  born  Portland, 
Me.,  1839,  Oct.  18.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College 
1860,  taught  school  and  studied  law,  served  for  a  short 
time  in  the  civil  war  as  asst,  paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced  practice  in 
Portland  1865.  He  soon  entered  political  life,  became 
noted  as  a  speaker  and  debater,  and  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  Maine  legislature  1868.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  re-elected,  and  1870  became  a  member 
of  the  state  senate,  but  was  soon  elected  atty.gen.  of 
the  state — youngest  man  ever  chosen  to  that  office — 
which  position  he  held  three  years.  He  was  city  solic¬ 
itor  of  Portland  three  years,  and  he  was  elected  to  the 
national  house  of  representatives  in  1876 — his  term  ex¬ 
piring  in  1897.  He  soon  became  prominent  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  house  by  his  force  and  promtness,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  leading  republican 
members.  He  was  elected  speaker  1889,  Dec.  2,  by 
various  rulings  came  in  conflict  with  a  powerful  ob¬ 
structive  minority,  and  secured  1890,  Feb. ‘14,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  new  rules  enabling  the  majority  to  proceed  with 
legislative  business.  Mr.  It.  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  again 
elected  speaker  1895  and  was  one  of  the  leading  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  republican  pres,  nomination,  receiving  84% 
votes  in  St.  Louis  convention  1896.  He  died  1902,  Dec.  7. 

REED,  William  Bradford  :  lawyer :  1806,  June  30 — 
1876,  Feb.  18;  b.  Philadelphia;  son  of  Joseph  R.  On 
graduating  at  the  Univ.  of  Penn.  1825,  he  went  to  Mexico 
as  private  sec.  of  Joel  R.  Poinsett.  On  his  return  he 
studied  law ;  became  atty.gen.  of  Penn.  1838 ;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prof,  of  Amer.  history  in  the  Univ.  of  Penn.  1850. 
He  was  U.  S.  minister  to  China  1857-60,  and  negotiated 
a  highly  advantageous  treaty.  He  settled  in  New  York 
1860.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  historical  and 
political  essays  to  the  periodical  press,  and  was  author 
of  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Joseph  Reed ,  in  which  he 
vindicated  his  father’s  fair  fame  as  a  patriot. 

RE-EDIFY,  v.  re-edi-fi  [re,  again,  and  edify] :  to  edify 
again ;  to  rebuild. 

REEF,  n.  ref  [Ger.  riff,  a  reef  of  rocks :  Icel.  hrifa,  a 
rake ;  rif,  a  reef :  Dut.  rieve  or  rieffe,  a  rake  or  comb ; 
rif,  a  reef ;  Sw.  ref,  a  reef  of  rocks] :  a  chain  or  ridge  of 
rocks  lying  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  pro¬ 
jecting  but  a  little  way  above  it,  at  full  tide — improperly 
applied  to  a  projecting  sand-bank  or  spit  of  sand ;  a 
shoal  or  bank  occupies  a  wider  area  than  a  reef ,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  soft  material,  as  mud, 
sand,  and  gravel.  Reef  y,  a.  -i,  full  of  reefs.  Reef  er, 
n.  one  who  by  land-signals  misleads  a  vessel  in  distress 
to  come  among  the  reefs  or  rocks  for  the  sake  of  ob¬ 
taining  plunder  by  its  wreck.  Coral-reef  ;  see  under 
Coral. 


REEF. 

REEF,  n.  ref  [Dut.  reef,  a  reef — akin  to  rieffe,  a  rake 
or  comb :  Ger.  reef;  Gael,  riob  or  riof,  a  reefj  :  row  oi‘ 
short  ropes  stretching  across  a  sail  for  the  purpose  of 


Wherry  with  foresail  reefed,  the  mainsail  showing  reef-bands 
and  reef  ties. 

tying  the  strip  of  sail  above  the  reef  up  to  the  yard,  and 
so  diminishing  the  size  of  the  sail  when  the  wind  be¬ 
comes  boisterous;  when  loose  the  short  ropes  hang 


Reefing  a  Sail. 


against  the  sail  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  whence  appar- 
ently  the  name.  The  term  R.  is  applied  also  to  the 
portion  of  the  sail  which  is  folded  together  by  the  use 
of  the  short  ropes.  When  the  intention  is  to  take  in  a 
R.,  the  sail  is  slightly  lowered ;  the  men  climb  out  along 
the  yard  or  boom  below  its  lower  edge,  fold  the  loose 
sail  on  the  yard,  and  fasten  the  reefing-lines  securely 
round  the  yard  and  sail  thus  folded.  There  are  in  some 
ships  systems  of  small  ropes  by  which  the  sail  may  be 
reefed  from  the  top  without  the  men  incurring  the 
danger  of  going  out  on  the  vard  in  tempestuous  weather. 
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Reef,  v.  to  reduce  the  exposed  surface  of  a  sail  by  tying 
a  row  of  short  ropes  around  a'  portion  of  the  sail  and 
the  yard,  or  by  tying  together  two  parallel  rows  of  short 
ropes  which  hang  loosely  on  the  sail.  Reefing,  imp. 
Reefed,  pp.  reft.  Reef  er,  n.  -er,  one  who  reefs— a 
name  often  applied  to  midshipmen :  reefing-jacket. 
Reef-band,  the  cross-piece  of  canvas  in  which  the  reef- 
holes  are  formed. 

REEK,  n.  rek  [AS.  rec ;  Icel.  reykr ;  Ger.  rauch;  Dan. 
rog;  Dut.  rook,  smoke]  :  smoke;  steam;  vapor:  V.  to 
give  out  smoke  ;  to  steam  ;  to  exhale.  Reek  ing,  imp. : 
Adj.  emitting  vapor.  Reeked,  pp.  rekt.  Reeky,  or 
Reekie,  a.  rek  i,  smoky ;  soiled  with  smoke  or  vapor. 
Audd  Reekie,  a  name  applied  to  Edinburgh. 

REEL,  v.  rel  [Scot,  reile,  to  roll  the  eyes :  Swiss, 
riegeln,  to  rattle,  to  wriggle:  Sw.  ragla,  to  reel,  to 
stagger]  :  to  move  unsteadily  like  a  drunken  man. 
Reeling,  imp.:  N.  a  staggering;  a  vacillating  walk. 
Reeled,  pp.  reld. 

REEL,  n.  rel  [Gael,  righil,  a  wheel,  a  reel]  :  in  Scot.,  a 
lively  dance  in  which  three  or  four  dancers  in  a  row,  or 
a  greater  number,  twist  in  and  out  and  round  each 
other.  The  music  is  in  general  written  in  common  time 
of  four  crotchets  in  a  measure,  but  sometimes  in  jig 
time  of  six  quavers. 

REEL,  n.  rel  [Scot,  reil,  a  confused  motion :  Low  Ger. 
rallen ,  to  make  a  noise  as  children  at  play :  Dan.  vraale, 
to  squall]  :  frame  turning  on  an  axis,  on  which  yarn, 
thread,  etc.,  are  wound ;  broad  thick  stem  having  flat 
thick  heads, on  which  thread  is  wound  when  sold  for  use 
(see  Reel-winding  Machine)  ;  a  bobbin  :  instr.  attached 
to  a  fishing-rod,  on  which  the  line  is  wound  :  Y.  to  gather 
yarn  off  the  spindle.  Reel'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  process 
of  winding  thread,  cotton,  silk,  etc.,  into  a  skein. 
Reeled,  pp.  reld.  Note. — The  three  preceding  entries 
are  etymologically  connected. 

RE-ELECT,  v.  re-e-lekt'  [re,  again,  and  elect] :  to  elect 
again.  Re'-elec'tion,  n.  an  election  a  second  time. 

RE-ELIGIBLE,  a.  re-el'i-ji-bl  [re,  again,  and  eligible ]  " 
capable  of  being  elected  again  to  the  same  office.  Re- 
el'igibil'ity,  n.  -bil  i-ti,  the  capacity  of  being  elected 
again  to  the  same  office. 

REEL-WINDING  MACHINE :  contrivance  used  by 
manufacturers  of  sewing-thread,  for  winding  the  thread 
on  to  the  reels  on  which  it  is  sold  for  use ;  and  not  only 
does  it  turn  a  number  of  reels  round  so  as  to  wind  the 
cotton  upon  them,  but,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement, 
every  turn  is  so  managed  that  the  cotton  is  reeled  with 
beautiful  regularity,  each  turn  of  the  thread  being  laid 
on  by  the  side  of  the  previous  one,  and  never  crossing  it. 

RE-EMBARK,  v.  re-em-bark'  [re,  again,  and  embark ] : 
to  embark  or  go  on  board  ship  again ;  to  put  on  board 
again.  Re-em'barka'tion,  n.  a  putting  on  board  or  a 
going  on  board  again.  — 
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RE  EMBODY,  v.  re-em-bodi  [re,  again,  and  embody ] : 
to  embody  again. 

RE-EMBRACE,  r.re'-em-brds'  [re,  again,  and  embrace] : 
to  embrace  again. 

RE-EMERGE,  v.  re-e-merj’  [re,  again,  and  emerge]  : 
to  appear  again  after  being  plunged,  obscured,  or  over¬ 
whelmed. 

REEMING,  n.  rem'lng  [perhaps  L.  rima,  a  cleft,  a 
fissure]  :  in  a  ship,  the  act  of  opening  the  seams  between 
the  planks  by  caulking-irons  in  order  to  recaulk  them. 

RE-ENACT,  v.  re-en-akt'  [re,  again,  and  enact]  :  to  pass 
again,  as  a  law.  Re'-enact'ment,  n.  the  enacting  or 
passing  a  law  a  second  time. 

RE-ENFORCE:  see  Reinforce. 

RE-ENGAGE,  v.  re-en-gaj'  [re,  again,  and  engage] :  to 
engage  a  second  time.  Re'-engage'ment,  n.  a  second 
or  renewed  engagement. 

RE-ENJOY,  v.  re-en-joy'  [re,  again,  and  enjoy] :  to 
enjoy  anew,  or  a  second  time. 

RE-ENKINDLE,  v.  re-en-kin'dl  [re,  again,  and  enkin¬ 
dle]  :  to  enkindle  again. 

RE-ENLIST,  v.  re -en-Vxst'  [re,  again,  and  enlist]  :  to 
enlist  again.  Re'-enlist'ment,  n.  a  new  or  second  en¬ 
listment. 

RE-ENTER,  v.  re-enter  [re,  again,  and  enter]  :  to  enter 
again  or  anew ;  in  engraving,  to  deepen  lines  with  the 
graver.  Re-en  tering,  imp.  Re-en  tered,  pp.  -terd. 
Re-en  try,  n.  -tri,  an  entering  again :  in  law,  the  re¬ 
suming  or  retaking  possession  of  lands,  as  when  a  land¬ 
lord,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  lease,  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  premises  in  certain  conditions — e.g.,  non¬ 
payment  of  rent  after  a  specified  period.  But,  for  re¬ 
entry,  all  the  conditions  must  be  strictty complied  with. 
Re-en  trance,  n.  -trdns,  the  act  of  entering  again. 
Re-entering  angle,  in  fort.,  angle  of  a  work  whose 
point  turns  inward  toward  the  defended  place — e.g.,  the 
flanks  of  a  bastion  make  re-entering  angles  with  the 
adjoining  curtains.  Advantage  is  commonly  taken  of 
the  comparatively  sheltered  position  of  these  angles  to 
form  places  d  armes  for  assembly  of  troops. 

RE-ESTABLISH,  v.  re  -es-tab' llsh  [re,  again,  and  es« 
iablish ]  :  to  establish  anew ;  to  fix  or  confirm  again. 
Re  -estab  lishing,  imp.  Re  -estab  lished,  pp.  -lisht. 
Re -estab  lishment,  n.  restoration;  renewed  confir¬ 
mation. 

REEVE,  v.  rev  [from  Eng.  rive;  Icel.  rifa,  to  tear 
asunder  ;  Dan.  rove,  to  rob;  rive,  to  rasp,  to  tear]  :  to 
pass  the  end  of  a  rope  through  any  hole,  as  a  block  or 
pulley,  through  which  it  is  to  run.  Reev'ing,  imp. 
Reeved,  pp.  revd,  or  Rove,  pp.  rov. 

REEVE,  n.  rev:  a  bird,  the  female  of  the  Ruff 
which  see. 


REEVE  -RE-EXAMINE. 

REEVE,  n.  rev  [AS.  gerefa — from  rof,  active,  excefc. 
lent:  comp.  Icel.  greifi,  a  governor:  Dut.  graef ;  Ger. 
graf,  count]:  steward  or  governor — now  used  only  in 
composition,  as  shire^eeve  or  sheriff,  portreeve,  etc.  Reeve 
was  a  magistrate  in  early  times,  in  England  and  n. 
Europe.,  whose  duties  were  at  first  principally  fiscal.  In 
the  Saxon  period  in  England,  he  represented  the  lord  of 
a  district,  whether  township  or  hundred,  at  the  folk- 
mote  of  the  county :  and  within  his  district,  he  levied 
Ihe  lord’s  dues,  and  performed  some  of  his  judicial  func¬ 
tions.  The  word  survives  in  the  shire-reeve  or  sheriff 
[scyr-geref a),  who  was  at  first  assessor  to  the  ealdorman 
or  earl,  who,  with  the  bishop,  presided,  but  afterward 
became  himself  the  presiding  officer.  Similar  functions 
were  exercised  in  boroughs  by  an  elective  officer  called 
the  Portreeve.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  all  the  English 
boroughs  were  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  portreeve,  for 
whom  the  Norman  conquerors  substituted  a  Bailiff  (q.v.), 
who,  in  the  larger  towns,  was  allowed  to  assume  the 
appellation  Mayor. 

REEVE,  rev,  Tapping,  ll.d.  :  jurist:  1744,  Oct. — 
1823,  Dec.  13;  b.  Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Princeton  Coll.  1763,  and  was  tutor  there  1767- 
70.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
1772,  and  there  opened  a  law  school,  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  instructor  for  6  years  ;  he  then  associated  with 
himself  James  Gould  (q.v.) :  the  school  was  the  first  of 
tho  kind  in  tno  country,  and  earned  a  very  high  reputa¬ 
tion.  R.  was  a  judge  of  the  Conn,  superior  court  1798- 
1514,  then  forafew  months  chief-justice,  when  he  retired 
it  the  age  of  70  years.  He  wrote  Law  of  Baron  and 
Femme,  Parent  and  Child,  etc.  (1816) ;  and  Law  of  Descents 
(1825). 

REEVES,  revz,  Sims:  English  tenor  singer:  b.  Wool¬ 
wich,  1821.  Before  his  14th  year  he  was  a  performer  on 
various  instruments,  apd  moderately  versed  in  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  that  early  age  he  was  appointed  organist 
and  director  of  the  choir  in  the  church  of  North  Cray  in 
Kent.  His  musical  education  was  conducted  under 
J.  B.  Cramer,  T.  Cooke,  and  other  artists  of  note.  He  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  first  as  a  baritone  at  Newcastle  1839. 
and  was  received  with  great  favor.  To  perfect  his  voice 
and  style,  he  wTent  to  Paris,  and,  after  studying  there  for 
some  time,  appeared  at  Milan  in  the  tenor  part  of  Ed- 
gardo  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  when  his  singing  electri. 
fied  the  audience.  He  returned  to  England  1847,  and, 
coming  out  at  Drury  Lane  as  Edgardo,  was  immediately 
recognized  as  the  first  living  English  tenor,  a  position 
which  he  maintained  for  many  years.  He  was  engaged 
1848  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre ;  and  1851  was  equally 
successful  as  first  tenor  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris. 
After  ceasing  to  sing  on  the  stage,  he  was  popular  as  a 
giver  of  concerts. 

RE-EXAMINE,  v.  re  -egz-dmm  [re,  again, and  examine. ] : 
to  examine  anew. 
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RE-EXCHANGE,  v.  re -eks-chanf  [re,  again,  and  ea> 
change] :  to  exchange  anew :  N.  in  commerce,  the  expense 
chargeable  on  a  bill  of  exchange  which  has  been  dis¬ 
honored  in  a  foreign  country. 

RE-EXHIBIT,  v.  re  -egz-hib  it  [re,  again,  and  exhibit] : 
to  exhibit  again. 

RE-EXPEL,  v.  re  -eks-pel'  [re,  again,  and  expel] :  to 
expel  again. 

RE-EXPERIENCE,  v.  re -eks-pe  ri-ens  [re,  again,  and 
experience] :  to  experience  again,  or  a  second  time :  N.  a 
renewed  or  repeated  experience. 

RE-EXPORT,  v.  re  -eks-pbrt'  [re,  again,  and  export]  :  to 
export  what  has  been  imported ;  to  export  again.  Re¬ 
export,  n.  any  commodity  re-exported. 

RE-EXPULSION,  n.  re  -eks-pul' shun  [re,  again,  and 
expulsion]  :  renewed  or  repeated  expulsion. 

REFASHION,  v.  re-fash'un  [re,  again,  and  fashion]  : 
to  fashion  or  form  a  second  time. 

REFASTEN,  v.  re-fas' n  [re,  again,  and  fasten] :  to 
fasten  anew. 

REFECTION,  n.re-fek'shun  [F  .refection,  a  meal — from 
L.  refectionem,  refreshment — from  re,  again ;  facio,  I 
make]  :  a  restoring ;  a  repairing ;  refreshment  after 
hunger  or  fatigue ;  a  spare  meal  or  repast.  Refec'- 
tive,  a.  -tiv,  refreshing ;  restoring :  N.  that  which  re¬ 
freshes.  Refec  tory,  n.  -ter-i  [mid.  L.  refectorium]  :  in 
a  monastery  or  convent,  a  hall  or  apartment  where  re¬ 
freshments  are  taken ;  an  apartment  for  refreshments 
or  meals. 

REFEL,  or  Refelr,  y.  ref  el' [ L.  refel'lere,  to  show  to 
be  false,  to  confute — from  re,  back ;  fallere,  to  deceive] : 
in  OE.,  to  refute.  Refel'ling,  imp.  Refereed',  pp. 
feld' . 

REFER,  v.  refer'  [F.  referer,  to  refer :  L.  referre,  to 
bear  or  give  back — from  re,  back )  fero,  I  bear  or  carry: 
It.  riferire]  :  to  direct  or  send  to  for  information  or  judg¬ 
ment  ;  to  assign,  as  to  a  class  or  order ;  to  point  or  have 
reference ;  to  impute ;  to  have  recourse ;  to  reduce  or 
bring  into  relation  ;  to  appeal  to,  as  a  book  ;  to  allude. 
Refer' ring,  imp.  Referred',  pp.  ferd' .  Refer' rer, 
n.  - er ,  one  who  refers.  Refer' rible,  a.  -i-bl,  that  may 
be  referred.  Referable,  a.  ref  er-a-bl,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  considered  in  relation  to  something  else ;  that  may 
be  assigned.  Referee',  n.  -e,  one  to  whom  anything 
is  referred  for  hearing  or  decision.  Ref'erence,  n.  -ens 
[L.  ref  er  ens  or  ref  eren  tern,  bearing  or  giving  back]  :  a 
sending  or  direction  to  another  for  information ;  allusion 
to ;  submission  of  a  matter  in  dispute  to  another  for 
decision  (see  Reference,  in  Law) :  one  text  of  Scripture 
bearing  on  another.  Ref' eren  dary,  n.  -en'der-i,  in 
the  early  kingdoms  of  Europe,  an  officer  who  delivered 
the  royal  answer  to  petitions,  and  procured,  executed, 
and  dispatched  decrees,  diplomas,  charters,  etc.  The 
office  of  Great  Referendary  in  the  monarchy  of  France 
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merged  eventually  in  that  of  Chancellor.  Ref'eren'- 
tial,  a.  -en'shdl,  that  points  or  refers  to  something  else." 
— Syn,  of  ‘refer’:  to  advert;  allude;  appeal;  relate; 
point; — of  ‘referee’:  judge;  umpire;  arbitrator. 

REF'ERENCE,  in  Law:  the  sending  by  a  court,  or 
by  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  decision  of  a  matter  to 
an  arbitrator,  or  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  master. 

REFERENDUM,  n.  ref-e-ren'dum  [L.,  neut.  of  referen- 
dus,  to  be  referred]  :  in  International  law,  submission, 
by  a  diplomatic  representative,  to  his  government,  of  a 
proposition  not  covered  by  his  instructions;  as,  to 
accept  a  proposition  ad  referendum.  In  legislation,  the 
submission  of  a  proposed  public  measure  or  law,  which 
has  been  passed  upon  by  the  people’s  representatives 
in  legislature  or  in  convention,  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
for  ratification  or  rejection.  In  Switzerland  the  ref¬ 
erendum  is,  under  certain  conditions,  a  constitutional 
right  of  the  people  in  respect  to  acts  of  legislation.  The 
laws  both  of  the  cantonal  councils  and  of  the  federal 
assembly  are  subject  to  the  referendum.  In  some  of 
the  cantons  all  laws  of  the  cantonal  council  must  be 
submitted  to  the  people:  this  is  the  ‘obligatory’  referen¬ 
dum.  In  other  cantons  all  laws  must  be  submitted 
to  the  people  whenever  a  certain  number  of  electors 
formally  demand  such  submission:  this  is  the  ‘faculta¬ 
tive’  referendum.  In  cantons  where  the  referendum  is 
obligatory,  projects  of  laws,  or  bills,  after  discussion  in 
the  council,  come  up  before  the  people  for  approval  or 
for  veto.  The  people  write  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’  on  a  printed 
voting-paper  and  deposit  it  in  a  receptacle  under  official 
control.  By  the  federal  constitution  of  1874  there  is 
a  facultative  referendum  with  regard  to  all  federal  laws. 
All  federal  laws  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
their  judgment  whenever  8  cantons  or  whenever  30,000 
electors  demand  it;  and  if  a  revision  of  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution  itself  is  demanded  by  not  less  than  50,000 
electors,  or  by  one  of  the  two  houses  of  the  federal 
assembly,  the  question  of  revision  must  be  submitted 
to  the  people. 

In  the  United  States  the  movement  in  favor  of  the 
referendum  has  been  making  slow  but  steady  and  non¬ 
partisan  progress  for  more  than  12  years.  Inspired 
by  the  success  of  direct  legislation  in  Europe,  a  number 
of  political  reformers  in  New  Jersey  organized  the  first 
referendum  league  in  1892.  Although  numerically  a 
small  body,  and  having  but  meagre  funds  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  the  members  of  this  organization  continued  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  new  political  reform,  both 
by  voice  and  pen,  until,  as  the  result  of  the  agitation 
which  they  inaugurated,  four  states  now  have  direct 
legislation  sections  incorporated  in  their  constitutions. 
The  first  state  to  adopt  the  new  method  of  legislation 
was  South  Dakota,  which,  in  1898,  passed  the  necessary 
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amendment  to  its  constitution.  In  1900  the  people  of 
Utah  cast  a  similar  vote,  and  they  were  followed  by 
Oregon  in  1902,  and  Missouri  in  1904.  In  Oregon  the 
adoption  of  this  legislative  reform  aroused  so  much 
opposition  that  the  enemies  of  the  measure  took  the 
matter  to  court,  where  a  minor  judge  declared  the 
amendment  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  decision  was  not  accepted  by  the  friends 
of  the  reform,  however,  and  the  question  was  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  where, 
by  a  strong  and  decisive  judgment,  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  was  reversed  and.  the  constitutionality  of 
the  amendment  was  established  for  all  time. 

In  1897  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  passed  a  law  per¬ 
mitting  any  city  within  the  state  to  adopt  direct  legis¬ 
lation  methods  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  upon  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  its  citizens.  In  the  same  year 
Iowa  extended  the  initiative  to  all  questions  of  franchise 
excepting  those  of  public  ownership,  and  other  states, 
especially  throughout  the  West,  have  since  passed  laws 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  popular  demand  for 
direct  legislation. 

The  greatest  development  in  the  direct  legislation 
reform  as  applied  to  municipalities  is  also  shown  in  the 
West,  particularly  along  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1892, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  adopted  the  measure,  and  its  example 
was  quickly  followed  by  Buckley,  Wash.;  Alameda,  Cal.; 
Vallejo,  Cal.,  and  several  other  small  cities,  in  1900, 
San  Francisco  obtained  it.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  followed, 
then  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Portland,  Ore.  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Denver,  Col.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  among  the 
larger  cities  which  have  applied  these  methods  to  the 
extension  of  franchises,  if  not  to  other  questions. 

As  applied  to  the  United  States,  the  exercise  of  the 
referendum  means  that  no  law,  or,  if  adopted  by  a  city, 
no  ordinance,  may  go  into  effect  until  a  specified  time 
has  elapsed,  during  which  period,  if  a  reasonable 
minority  of  the  people  petition  for  a  referendum  on  that 
question,  the  law  cannot  become  operative  until  after  the 
following  election,  when  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
either  ratifies  or  rejects  it.  The  length  of  time  which 
must  elapse  before  the  bills  passed  by  the  legislature 
take  effect  as  laws  is  usually  60  days,  while  the  per¬ 
centage  of  voters  which  must  sign  the  petition  to  secure 
a  referendum  varies  from  5  per  cent,  in  South  Dakota  to 
25  per  cent,  in  Washington.  The  latter  percentage  is 
so  high,  however,  that  the  law  has  become  practically 
inoperative. 

In  the  general  plan  for  direct  legislation  the  refer¬ 
endum,  by  giving  the  people  the  veto  power  over  bad 
laws,  represents  the  negative  side  of  the  reform  move¬ 
ment.  The  positive,  or  constructive  side  of  direct  legis- 
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lation  is  the  ‘initiative,’  by  means  of  which  a  reasonable 
minority  of  the  voters  (the  number  ranging  from  8  per 
cent,  in  Oregon  to  15  per  cent,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 
may  file  a  petition  for  a  law,  or,  when  a  city,  an  ordi¬ 
nance.  Without  reference  to  the  existence  of  committees 
or  any  legislative  bodies,  that  question  must  then  go 
before  the  people  for  their  judgment,  and,  if  it  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  majority  of  the  popular  votes  cast,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  law.  In  other  words,  while  the  referendum 
gives  the  individual  voter  power  to  prevent  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  bad  laws,  the  initiative  gives  him  the  power  to 
suggest  good  laws  and  to  see  that  they  are  enacted  by  his 
own  vote. 

The  value  of  this  ‘initiative’  was  shown  in  Oregon  in 
June,  1904,  when  the  first  state  law  ever  actually 
enacted  by  the  people,  independent  of  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature,  was  adopted.  This  was  a  Direct 
Primary  Law,  a  measure  which  had  aroused  much 
opposition  among  the  professional  politicians,  but  which, 
when  brought  before  the  people  upon  the  petition  of 

3  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  5  to  1 .  The  Local  Option  Law,  which  had  met  with 
a  long  series  of  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature, 
was  also  passed,  under  the  initiative,  by  a  vote  of  nearly 

4  to  1. 

REFERMENT,  v.  re-fer-ment'  [re,  again,  and  fer¬ 
ment ]  :  to  ferment  anew. 

REFINE,  v.  refin '  [re,  again,  and  fine:  F.  raffiner ; 
Sp.  refinar,  to  refine]  :  to  free  from  dross  or  extraneous 
matter;  to  purify;  to  clarify;  to  polish  or  improve,  as 
in  language,  manners,  taste,  etc.;  to  improve  in  accu¬ 
racy  or  excellence;  to  become  pure.  Refi'ning,  imp.: 
N.  act  or  process  of  purifying  or  improving  (see  Re¬ 
fining  of  Metals).  Refined',  pp.  -find':  Adj.  made 
pure;  polished;  elegant;  polite.  Refi'ner,  n.  -ner, 
one  who  refines,  particularly  metals.  Refine'ment,  n. 
-fin'ment  [F.  raffinement ]  :  act  of  purifying;  state  of  be¬ 
ing  pure  or  refined;  high  polish  of  manners,  etc.;  purity 
or  elegance  of  language,  manners,  etc.;  politeness;  cul¬ 
tivation  to  a  high  degree;  artificial  practice;  affectation 
of  elegant  improvements;  excess,  as  of  cruelty.  Re- 
fi'nedly,  ad.  -nedli.  Refi'nedness,  n.  -nes,  state  of 
being  refined.  Refi'nery,  n.  -ner-i,  a  place  where  any¬ 
thing  is  purified,  particularly  sugar  or  metals— Syn.  of 
‘refinement’ :  purification ;  cultivation ;  civilization ; 
polish;  elegance;  politeness;  gentility. 

REFI'NING  of  Metals:  usually  the  last  operation 
connected  with  the  smelting  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  some 
other  metals.  With  copper,  e.  g.,  the  impure  or  ‘blister’ 
copper,  containing  95  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  al¬ 
loyed  usually  with  small  quantities  of  iron,  tin,  anti¬ 
mony,  etc.,  is  melted  in  a  refining  furnace,  and  exposed  to 
the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  air.  By  this  means,  the 
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foreign  metals  present  become  oxidized,  and  rise  to  the 
surface  as  slag,  which  is  skimmed  off;  the  oxide  of  cop¬ 
per,  formed  during  the  process,  being  afterward  reduced 
by  throwing  coal  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal, 
and  stirring  with  a  pole  of  green  wood.  The  disengage¬ 
ment  of  gases  from  the  wood  during  the  ‘poling’  causes 
the  metal  to  splash  about,  and  so  expose  every  portion 
of  it  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  coal;  thus  the  oxide 
of  copper  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  copper  ren¬ 
dered  nearly  pure. 

Tin  is  refined  also  by  throwing  billets  of  green  wood 
into  it  while  melted,  which  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
impurities  to  the  surface  as  froth,  in  a  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  way  to  the  oxidizing  of  foreign  metals  in  copper: 
see  Tin. 

Lead  is  purified  from  antimony  and  tin  by  an  anal¬ 
ogous  mode  of  oxidation,  and  silver  is  separated  from  it 
by  a  special  process:  see  Lead. 

The  refining  of  iron  is  a  name  applied  to  the  process 
for  partially  separating  the  carbon  from  cast-iron  (see 
Iron).  Of  the  less  important  metals  used  in  the  arts, 
zinc,  antimony,  and  mercury  do  not  usually  undergo  any 
special  refining  process;  aluminium,  it  is  "said,  will  not 
afterward  purify  when  once  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state. 

No  metal  is  ever  quite  pure  in  its  commercial  state, 
even  though  it  has  gone  through  the  usual  operation  of 
refining,  but  all  are  to  some  extent  alloyed  with  certain 
others.  For  the  great  majority  of  purposes,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  metals  should  be  chemically  pure,  and 
when  it  is  they  can  be  made  so  only  by  delicate  chemical 
processes.  It  is  always  necessary,  "however,  that  the 
refining  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  carried  further  than 
that  of  the  less  valuable  metals.  To  render  gold  suf¬ 
ficiently  pure  for  manufacture  into  coin,  an  ingenious 
process  is  advocated,  by  which  fused  gold  is  mixed  with 
about  10  per  cent,  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  and  then 
stirred  to  oxidize  any  foreign  metals  which  happen  to 
be  present.  The  oxide  of  copper  does  not  fuse,  but  is 
dispersed  through  the  melted  metal,  and  oxidizes  any 
tin,  antimony,  or  arsenic,  causing  them  to  rise  to  the 
surface  so  that  they  may  be  skimmed  off.  Perfectly 
pure  gold  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua 
regia — mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids — and 
precipitating  silver  (with  which  it  is  almost  always  al¬ 
loyed)  as  well  as  any  other  foreign  metals  by  chemicals 
which .  have  no  action  on  the  solution  of  gold.  The 
metallic  gold  is  afterward  precipitated  as  a  finely  divided 
powder,  by  a  salt  of  iron,  and  is  then  fused  and  cast  into 
bars.  Silver  is  rendered  pure  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric 
acid,  filtering  the  solution,  and  then  precipitating  the 
metal  with  common  salt,  as  a  chloride  of  silver:  this  is 
afterward  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  bars  of  zinc,  a  chloride  of  zinc  is-  formed,  while 
the  silver  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 


REFLECT— REFLECTION. 

REFLECT,  v.  re-Jlekt'  [L.  reflective,  to  bend  or  turn 
backward— from  re,  back;  flecto,  I  bend  or  turn  round] : 
to  throw  back  light,  heat,  etc. ;  to  return  rays  or  beams  • 
to  throw  back ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind  ;  to  throw  back 
the  thoughts  upon  the  past,  or  on  themselves ;  to 
ponder ,  to  meditate ;  to  cast  censure  or  reproach  on  or 
upon.  Reflect  ing,  imp. :  Adj.  throwing  back  light, 
heat,  etc.,  as  a  mirror  or  other  surface;  given  to  attent¬ 
ive  thought;  meditative.  Reflect  ed,  pp. :  Adj. 
thrown  back;  returned.  Reflect'edly,  ad.  -li,  in  a 
manner  bent  or  curved  backward.  Reflect' ingly,  ad. 
-li,  with  reflection ;  with  censure.  Reflect'or,  n.  -er, 
a  surface  of  polished  metal,  or  any  other  suitable  ma¬ 
terial,  which  throws  rays  of  light,  heat,  or  sound  in  any 
required  direction.  Reflect  idle,  a.  -i-bl,  that  may  be 
thrown  back.  Reflect'ent,  a.  -ent,  bending  or  flying 
back.  Reflec  tion,  n.  -flek  shun,  act  of  reflecting 
or  throwing  back ;  that  which  is  reflected;  rebound  -  f 
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heat,  light,  or  sound,  or  other  body,  from  a  surface 
against  which  it  has  struck  (see  below) :  image  given 
back  by  a  reflecting  surface :  action  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  views  its  own  operations :  expression  of 
thought ;  thought  on  the  past ;  attentive  consideration  : 
censure  or  reproach.  Reflec  tive,  a.  -iiv,  throwing 
back  images ;  considering  the  operations  of  the  mind  or 
things  of  the  past ;  pondering ;  musing.  Reflectively, 
ad.  -li.  Reflectiveness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  reflective.  Reflecting  circle,  an  astronom¬ 
ical  instrument  for  measuring  angular  distances,  being 
similar  in  principle  to  the  sextant,  but  having  its  limb 
a  complete  circle.  Reflecting  telescope,  a  telescope 
which  has  a  mirror  or  speculum  as  its  magnifier. — Syn. 
of  ‘  reflect  ’ :  to  meditate ;  ponder ;  muse ;  ruminate ; 
consider;  think;  cogitate;  contemplate. 

REFLEC' TION :  rebound  of  light,  heat,  etc.,  from  a 
surface  :  see  Catoptrics  :  Heat  :  Undulatory  Theory 
—under  which  titles  the  laws  of  reflection  are  stated, 
illustrated  geometrically,  and  deduced  from  the  theory 
prevalent  in  modern  times  of  the  nature  of  light  and 
radiant  heat.  Here  are  to  be  mentioned  one  or  two 
curious  circumstances  connected  with  reflection. 

In  general,  a  reflected  ray  is  more  or  less  polarized  (see 
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Polarization  of  Light)  ;  and  if  the  reflecting  surface 
be  metallic,  or  if  it  be  formed  of  a  substance  of  high 
refractive  index,  e.g.,  diamond,  it  is  in  general  elliptically 
polarized.  In  various  cases,  known  principally  by  the 
laborious  investigations  of  Brewster  (q.v.),  the  color  of 
the  reflected  light  not  only  differs  from  that  of  the  in¬ 
cident  light,  but  is  different  for  different  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence,  and  for  different  azimuths  of  the  plane  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  theoretical  explanation  of  these  very  singular 
facts  has  not  been  satisfactorily  given.  In  fact,  the 
problem  of  reflection  from  the  surface  of  a  metallic  or  a 
crystalline  substance  presents  formidable  difficulties, 
principally  from  lack  of  definite  data  for  a  satisfactory 
fundamental  hypothesis ;  and,  in  a  secondary  manner, 
from  the  intricacy  of  the  requisite  mathematical  investi¬ 
gations. 

REFLEX,  a.  refleks  [L.  reflexus,  bent  or  turned  back 
— from  re,  back ;  flexus,  bent,  curved  (see  Reflect)]  : 
thrown  or  bent  backward :  in  hot.,  very  much  curved 
backward :  in  phys.,  applied  to  a  class  of  actions  in  which 
certain  muscles  act  upon  indirect  stimulation  without 
the  will  of  the  individual :  in  paint.,  illuminated  by  a 
light  reflected  from  another  body  in  the  same  picture : 
N.  reflection.  Reflexible,  a.  re-fleks'l-bl,  capable  of 
being  reflected  or  thrown  back.  Reflex' ibil'ity,  n. 
-biViAi,  the  quality  of  being  reflexible ;  capability  of  be¬ 
ing  reflected.  Reflexed,  a.  re-flekst' ,  bent  backward. 
Reflex'ive,  a.  -iv,  bending  or  turned  backward ;  having 
respect  to  something  past.  Reflex' ively,  ad.  -Vi. 
Reflex'ive  verb,  n.  -rw  verb,  in  gram.,  a  verb  which 
has  for  its  direct  object  a  pronoun  which  stands  for  tne 
agent  or  subject  of  the  verb — as,  he  foreswore  himself. 
Pronouns  of  this  class  are  commonly  called  reflexive 
pronouns,  and  are  usually  compounded  with  self.  Re¬ 
flex  action  :  see  Nervous  System. 

REFLUENT,  a.  ref'lu-ent  [L.  refluens  or  refluen'tem,  a 
flowing  back— from  re,  back;  fluo,  I  flow;  It.  rifluire; 
F.  refluer,  to  flow  again] ;  flowing  or  running  back ; 
ebbing. 

REFLUX,  n.  re'fluks  [F.  reflux,  ebb — from  L.  re,  back; 
fluxus,  flowing,  fluid — from  fluere ,  to  flow] ;  a  flowing  or 
running  back. 

REFORGE,  v.  re-forf  [re,  again,  and  forge ] :  to  forge 
again  or  anew. 

REFORM,  v.  re-fawrm’  [F.  reformer — from  L.  reform- 
are,  to  shape  again,  to  change — from  re,  again ;  forma, 
a  shape :  It.  riformare ] :  to  change  from  bad  to  good,  or 
from  worse  to  better ;  to  change  or  return  to  a  former 
good  state ;  to  be  amended  or  corrected ;  to  amend ;  to 
correct;  to  reclaim;  Adj.  advocating  or  supporting 
reform :  N.  a  change  from  worse  to  better;  amendment. 
Reform' ing,  imp.  Reformed',  pp.  -fawrmd':  Adj. 
restored  to  a  good  state ;  Protestant ;  applied  loosely  to 
all  those  Christian  bodies  which  have  separated  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  since  the  Reformation  (see  Re- 
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formed  Chueches)  :  name  often  assumed  by  persons 
who  have  separated  themselves  from  a  parent  religious 
society  or  assoc. — e.g.,  ‘  Reformed  Presb.  Church.’  Re- 
pobm’edly,  ad.  -ed-ti.  Reform'er,  n.  -er,  one  who 
reforms ;  applied  to  one  of  those  who  engaged  actively 
in  the  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  16th 
c. :  one  who  professedly  applies  himself  to  promote  cor¬ 
rection  of  abuses  in  the  state  or  in  society.  Reform- 
able,  a.  -d-bl,  that  may  be  reformed.  Reformation, 
n.  ref  dr-mashun  [F. — L.] :  act  of  changing  for  the  better, 
as  in  life  or  manners ;  amendment.  Reformative,  a 
re-fawrm  d-tiv ,  forming  again;  having  the  quality  o 
renewing  form.  Reform' atory,  n.  -ter-i,  a  house  in. 
which  young  offenders  are  placed  and  treated,  with  u 
view  to  improve  their  morals;  Adj.  tending  to  improve 
manner  of  life  and  character.  Reform  Bill,  in  Eng. 
hist.,  commonly  applied  to  the  bill  for  reforming  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  British  house  c i 
commons,  which  became  law  1832,  June  7.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  term  generally  denoting  three  series 
of  legislative  measures ;  chiefly  the  great  Reform  Bill  of 
1832 ;  also  the  Acts  of  1867,8 ;  and  the  Franchise  Act  1884 
and  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  1885  :  see  Reform,  Par¬ 
liamentary  :  Parliament. — Syn.  of  *  reform,  v.’ :  to 
amend ;  mend ;  repair ;  improve ;  restore ;  reclaim ;  cor¬ 
rect  ;  emend ;  rectify ;  better ;  renew. 

RE-FORM,  v.  re-fawrm’  [re,  again,  and  form]  :  to  pul 
into  order  or  arrange  anew,  as  a  procession;  to  re¬ 
arrange  and  put  into  military  order  a  body  of  troops 
scattered  or  in  confusion. 

REFORM',  Parliamentary  :  name  generally  given 
to  the  acts  which  passed  the  legislature  of  the  United 
Kingdom  1832,  by  which  extensive  change  was  made  in 
the  system  of  parliamentary  representation.  So  far 
back  as  1782,  a  motion  by  Pitt  for  reform  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  20 ;  and  similar  motions 
1783  and  85  by  majorities  of  44  and  74.  The  horror  in¬ 
spired  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  caused 
a  reaction,  repressing  liberal  tendencies.  The  popular 
revolutions  of  1830  in  France  and  Belgium,  with  mer¬ 
cantile  distress  in  Britain,  turned  the  popular  mint 
toward  an  adjustment  of  the  inequalities  of  the  repre 
sentative  system,  with  an  extended  franchise,  as  e 
panacea  for  all  ills.  The  demand  for  reform  becaim 
imperious  on  the  death  of  George  IV.  and  accession  of 
William  IY.  Meetings  were  held  over  all  the  country, 
and,  though  there  was  no  open  rioting,  there  was  con 
stant  alarm.  On  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  1830,  Nov.  16,  the  celebrated  Reform  ministry  oi 
Earl  Grey  came  into  office.  Parliament  assembled  1831, 
Feb.  3;  and,  Mar.  1,  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  his 
first  scheme  of  Reform,  which  passed  only  the  second 
-eading,  and  by  a  majority  of  1.  In  the  new  parliament, 
Tune  14,  a  large  majority,  including  all  the  county  mem- 
oers  for  England  except  four  or  live,  were  pledged  to 
support  the  bill,  which  was  again  introduced  June  2t. 
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rad  passed  the  third  reading  in  the  house  of  commons 
oy  a  majority  of  113.  The  upper  house,  however, 
threw  it  out  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  41, 
and  parliament  was  immediately  prorogued.  It  reas¬ 
sembled  Dec.  6 ;  and  Dec.  12  the  third  Reform  Bill  was 
introduced  in  the  commons  by  Lord  John  Russell,  which 
did  not,  like  the  former  bills,  diminish  the  number  of 
members — a  concession  which  gave  it  a  majority  of  116 
on  the  third  reading.  In  the  lords,  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  9,  and  the  bill  ordered  to 
ae  committed.  In  committee,  Lord  Lyndhurst  carried, 
by  a  majority  of  35,  a  motion  that  the  disfranchising 
clause  should  be  postponed,  and  the  enfranchising  first 
considered ;  on  which,  the  king  having  refused  to  accede 
jo  a  creation  of  peers  sufficient  to  carry  the  bill,  the 
ministry  resigned.  A  week  of  intense  public  agitation 
followed.  The  govt,  were  induced  to  resume  office  or 
the  king  granting  them  full  powers  to  secure  majorities 
by  creation  of  peers ;  but  eventually  that  expedient  was 
avoided  by  a  sufficient  number  of  lords  absenting  them¬ 
selves  to  leave  ministers  a  majority  on  the  third  read¬ 
ing,  when  the  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  84,  receiving 
the  royal  assent  by  commission  1832,  June  7.  Reform 
bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  immediately  after¬ 
ward  introduced  and  carried.  For  alterations  made  by 
these  several  measures  in  the  distribution  of  members 
and  the  electoral  qualification,  see  Parliament.  The 
changes  effected  were  so  sweeping  as  to  cause  many  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Reform  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  balance 
of  the  constitution  would  be  disturbed  by  preponderance 
of  the  democratic  element;  but  the  determination  of 
the  masses  was  such,  that  the  conservative  influences 
of  the  country  were  powerless  to  stay  or  modify  the 
measure.  Yet  no  sooner  was  the  contest  at  an’ end, 
than  a  reaction  followed,  falsifying  equally  the  hopes  of 
the  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  the  fears  of  its  opponents 
(see  Reaction,  in  Political  History). 

In  1854  a  new  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Russell  for  further  extension  of  the  suffrage;  but 
it  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Crimean  war.  A  Reform  Bill  brought  in  by  Disraeli 
1859  was  rejected  in  the  commons,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  dissolution  and  change  of  ministry.  The  succeed¬ 
ing  ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston  introduced  and  after¬ 
ward  withdrew  a  Reform  Bill.  For  the  main  results  of 
the  Reform  Bills  of  1867,8,  carried  by  the  conservative 
ministry  of  Disraeli,  as  also  for  the  Franchise  Bills  of 
1884,5,  see  Parliament. 
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